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PREFACE. 


In  submitting  the  following  work  to  the  Public,  it  may  not  be  amiss,  though  the 
numerous  articles  of  which  it  is  composed  must  speak  separately  for  themselves,  to 
offer  a  few  words  of  general  introduction,  setting  forth  the  intent,  the  necessary  limitations, 
and  presenting  a  few  suggestions,  which  may  give  unity  to  the  apparent  variety. 

The  design  of  the  Gyclopsedia  is  to  bring  together  as  far  as  possible  in  one  book 
convenient  for  perusal  and  reference,  memorials  and  records  of  the  writers  of  the  country 
and  their  works,  from  the  earliest  period  to  the  present  day.  In  the  public  and  private 
library  it  is  desirable  to  have  at  hand  the  means  of  information  on  a  number  of  topics 
which  associate  themselves  with  the  lives  of  persons  connected  with  literature.  There  arc 
numerous  points  of  this  kind,  not  merely  relating  to  authorship,  but  extending  into  the 
spheres  of  social  and  political  life,  which  are  to  be  sought  for  in  literary  biography,  and 
particularly  in  the  literary  biography  of  America,  where  the  use  of  the  pen  has  been  for  the 
most  part  incidental  to  other  pursuits.  The  history  of  the  literature  of  the  country  involved 
in  the  pages  of  this  work,  is  not  so  much  an  exhibition  of  art  and  invention,  of  literature  in 
its  immediate  and  philosophical  sense,  as  a  record  of  mental  progress  and  cultivation,  of  facts 
and  opinions,  which  derives  its  main  interest  from  its  historical  rather  than  its  critical 
value.  It  is  important  to  know  what  books  have  been  produced,  and  by  whom  ;  whatever 
the  books  may  have  been  or  whoever  the  men. 

It  is  in  this  light  that  we  have  looked  upon  the  Cyclop<Bdia  of  American  Literature,  a 
term  sufficiently  comprehensive  of  the  wide  collection  of  authors  who  are  here  included 
under  it.  The  study  and  practice  of  criticism  may  be  pursued  elsewhere :  here,  as  a 
matter  of  history,  we  seek  to  know  in  general  under  what  forms  and  to  what  extent 
literature  has  been  developed.  It  is  not  the  purpose  to  sit  in  judgment,  and  admit  or 
exclude  writers  according  to  individual  taste,  but  to  welcome  all  guests  who  come  reason- 
ably well  introduced,  and,  for  our  own  part,  perform  the  character  of  a  host  as  quietly  and 
efficiently  as  practicable. 

A  glance  at  the  contents  of  this  work  will  show  that  an  endeavor  has  been  made  to 
include  as  wide  a  range  of  persons  and  topics  as  its  liberal iimits  will  permit.  It  has  been 
governed  by  one  general  design,  to  exhibit  and  illustrate  the  products  of  the  pen  on 
American  soil. 

This  is  connected  more  closely  here,  than  in  the  literature  of  other  countries,  with 
biographical  details  not  immediately  relating  to  books  or  authorship ;  since  it  is  only  of 
late  that  a  class  of  authors  by  profession  has  begun  to  spring  up.  The  book -producers  of 
the  country  have  mostly  devoted  their  lives  to  other  callings.  They  have  been  divines, 
physicians,  lawyers,  college-professors,  politicians,  orators,  editors,  active  military  men, 
travellers,  and,  incidentally,  authors.  It  is  necessary,  therefore,  in  telling  their  story,  to 
include  many  details  not  of  a  literary  character,  to  exhibit  fairly  the  proportion  which 
literature  bore  in  their  lives. 

As  the  work  has  not  been  restricted  to  professed  authors,  of  whom  very  few  would  have 
been  found,  neither  has  it  been  limited  to  writers  born  in  the  country.       It  is  sufficient 
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for  tbe  purpose  that  tliej  have  lived  and  written  here,  and  that  the  land  has  been 
enriched  by  their  labors.  Indeed  it  is  one  of  the  marked  facts  in  American  cultivation, 
that  in  its  early  formative  period  it  was  so  fortunate  as  to  start  with  some  of  the  finest 
products  of  the  European  mind.  The  divines  of  Cambridge,  who  brought  with  them  to 
the  New  World  the  seed  of  literary,  as  well  as  of  political  and  religious  life ;  the  men 
who  taught  at  Harvard  and  William  and  Mary,  who  first  spoke  from  the  pulpits,  who 
wrote  the  first  historical  records,  who  furnished  the  supplies  for  the  first  presses,  were 
Englishmen  by  birth,  as  they  and  their  successors  were  by  political  constitution,  down  to 
the  comparatively  recent  period  of  the  Revolution.  Even  since  that  period,  the  mental 
vigor  of  the  country  has  been  as  constantly  recruited  by  European  minds,  as  its  material 
conquests  of  the  soil  have  been  extended  by  European  arms  and  hands.  To  ignore  this, 
would  be  treasonable  to  the  higher  interests  of  letters,  whose  greatest  benefit  is  to  associate 
all  nations  in  intellectual  amity  and  progress.  With  pleasure  we  have  placed  upon 
these  pages,  accounts  of  foreign  scholars  and  writers  who  have  visited  us  and  lived  among 
us,  frequently  enduring  privation,  and  freely  expending  their  talents  and  energies  in  the 
literary  service  of  the  country.  It  is  an  honor,  ns  it  is  a  most  liberal  advantage  to 
America,  that  men  like  Berkeley,  Priestley,  Dr.  Cooper,  Witherspoon,  Nesbit,  FoUen, 
Lieber,  Schaff*,  Agassiz,  Guyot,  have  freely  joined  their  contributions  to  the  stock  of  our  own 
authors.  The  country  has  received  their  books,  and  profited  by  their  lessons  and  expe- 
rience. It  cannot  grudge  the  few  pages  which  justice,  no  less  than  gratitude  and  affection, 
assigns  to  their  story. 

The  arrangement  of  the  work,  it  will  be  seen,  is  chronological,  following  as  nearly  as 
practicable  the  date  of  birth  of  each  individual. 

As  a  record  of  National  Literature,  the  Cyclopaedia  may  be  divided  into  three  general 
periods ;  the  Colonial  Era,  the  Revolutionary  Period,  and  the  Present  Century. 

Each  of  these  is  marked  by  its  distinct  characteristics.  The  writers  of  the  first  period 
include  the  New  England  Puritan  school,  the  patient,  laborious,  well  read,  and  acute 
divines,  the  scholars  who  gave  life  to  the  early  seats  of  learning,  the  first  race  of  chroniclers, 
several  genial  observers  of  nature,  as  the  Bartrams,  and  an  occasional  quaint  poet, 
who  penned  verses  without  consulting  the  pleasure  of  Minerva.  In  this  period  there  is 
rudeness,  roughness,  but  much  strength  ;  frequently  a  high  order  of  eloquence ;  great  dili- 
gence, and  an  abundant  collection  of  materials  for  history.  Harvard  College,  William  and 
Mary,  Yale,  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  King's  College  New  York,  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  the  College  of  Rhode  Island,  and  Dartmouth  College,  were  established  in 
this  era.  The  great  men  of  this  period  were  Roger  Williams,  Cotton ^  Hooker,  the 
Mathers,  Blair,  Colden,  Logan,  the  Bartrams,  Jonathan  Edwards^-chiefly  proficients  in 
divinity  and  science  ;  while  Franklin  heralded  Ihe  more  general  literary  cultivation  which 
was  to  follow. 

The  next,  the  Revolutionary  period,  may  be  said  to  have  begun  and  ended  with  the 
discussion  of  legal  and  constitutional  principles.  It  was  inaugurated  by  Otis,  Dickinson, 
Jefferson,  and  Adams,  and  closed  with  the  laboi*s  of  Hamilton,  Madison,  and  Jay,  in  the 
Federalist.  The  political  and  judicial  arguments  form  its  staple.  They  were  the  first 
distinctive  voices  of  America  heard  in  the  old  world.  There  had  been  as  good  Puritan 
divinity  published  in  England  as  had  been  broached  in  Massachusetts  and  Connecticut ;  the 
age  of  Dry  den  and  of  Pope  had  undoubtedly  furnished  better  poets  than  the  land  of  Anne 
Bradstreet  and  Michael  Wigglesworth ;  but  here  was  a  new  experience  in  government,  a  fresh 
manly  interpretation  of  constitutional  right,  expressed  succinctly,  forcibly,  eloquently  in  the 
colonial  writings,  fast  ceasing  to  be  colonial,  which  compelled  a  hearing,  and  elicited  the 
generous  admiration  of  Chatham.  Nor  was  this  literature  confined  to  didactic  political 
disquisition.  In  Francis  Hopkinson  it  had  a  polished  champion,  who  taught  by  wit,  what 
Dickinson  and  Drayton  unfolded  with  argument  and  eloquence ;  while  Trumbull,  Freneau, 
and  Brackenridge  caught  the  various  humors  of  the  times,  and  introduced  a  new  spirit 
'  ^to  American  literature.     The  intellect  of  the  country  was  thoroughly  awakened.     At 
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the  close  of  the  period  in  1799»  Dr.  Benjamin  Bush,  whose  mental  activity  had  assisted  in 
promoting  the  result,  wrote :  "  From  a  strict  attention  to  the  state  of  mind  in  this  country, 
hefore  the  year  1774,  and  at  the  present  time,  I  am  satisfied  the  ratio  of  intellect  is  as 
twenty  to  one,  and  of  knowledge  as  one  hundred  to  one,  in  these  states,  compared  with 
what  they  were  before  the  American  Revolution." 

The  third  period  exhibited  the  results  of  this  increased  capacity.  It  gave  a  new  range 
to  divinity  and  moral  science,  in  writers  like  Channing ;  Calhoun  and  Webster  illustrated 
the  principles  of  political  science ;  Marshall,  Kent,  and  Story  interpreted  law ;  Paulding, 
Irving,  Cooper,  Simms,  Emerson,  opened  new  provinces  in  fiction  and  polite  literature ; 
Hillhouse,  Bryant,  Halleck,  Dana,  Longfellow,  sang  their  profound  and  sweet  melodies ; 
the  national  life  at  the  earliest  moment  found  its  historian  in  Bancroft ;  oratory  gained  new 
triumphs  in  the  halls  of  Congress,  and  a  genial  race  of  writers  filled  the  various  depart- 
ments of  letters,  in  turn  thoughtful,  sentimental,  or  humorous,  as  the  occasion  or  theme 
required.     To  enumerate  them  here,  would  be  to  repeat  the  index  of  these  volumes. 

In  another  light,  this  literature  may  be  looked  at  in  its  relations  to  the  several  portions 
of  the  country — the  kind  and  extent  of  the  productiveness  varying  with  the  character 
and  opportunities  of  each  region.  When  the  different  elements  of  the  question  have  been 
duly  considered,  it  will  be  found  that  mental  activity  has  been  uniformly  developed. 
The  early  settlements  of  the  North  ;  its  possession  of  the  main  seats  of  learning,  drawing 
together  numerous  professors  ;  its  commercial  centres,  calling  forth  the  powers  of  the  press  ; 
its  great  cities,  have  given  it  the  advantage  in  the  number  of  authors :  but  without 
these  important  stimuli,  the  South  and  West  have  been  vigorous  producers  in  the  fields  of 
literature.  Virginia  and  South  Carolina,  whose  long  settlement  and  Atlantic  relations 
fairly  bring  them  into  view  for  competition  here,  have  yielded  their  fair  proportion  of 
authors  ;  their  literature  naturally  assuming  a  political  character.  It  is  not  a  just  test  in  the 
comparison  to  take  the  results  of  colleges  and  great  cities,  where  literary  men  are  drawn 
together,  and  contrast  their  numbers  with  the  isolated  cultivation  of  an  agricultural  region, 
where  letters  are  solely  pursued  for  their  own  sake,  as  the  ornament  or  solace  of  life,  seldom 
as  a  means  of  support,  and  where  that  book-generating  person,  the  author  by  profession, 
is  almost  wholly  unknown.  We  are  rather  to  look  for  the  social  literary  cultivation. 
Tested  in  this  way,  by  their  political  representatives,  their  orators,  their  citizens  who  travel 
abroad ;  the  men  who  are  to  be  met  at  home,  on  the  plantations,  and  in  large  rural  districts, 
there  is  a  literary  cultivation  in  the  South  and  West  proportionate  with  any  otherpart  of  the 
country.  In  the  number  of  books  on  the  list  of  American  bibliography,  their  quota  is 
neither  slight  nor  unimportant. 

It  has  been  an  object  in  this  work  to  exhibit  fairly  and  amply  all  portions  of  the  country. 
The  literature  of  the  South  is  here  more  4ully  displayed  than  ever  before.  The  notices 
might  readily  have  been  extended,  but  in  this,  as  in  other  cases,  the  work  has  been  govern- 
ed by  necessary  limitations.  It  is  very  evident  to  any  one  who  has  looked  at  the  statistics 
of  the  subject,  that  it  would  not  be  practicable,  even  on  the  generous  scale  of  these  volumes, 
to  introduce  all  the  writers  of  the  country.  With  great  labor  and  patience  such  a  work 
might  be  undertaken,  but  its  extent  would  soon  place  it  beyond  the  reach  of  ordinary 
purchasers.  For  that  remote  end,  -a  complete  American  bibliography  would  be  required : 
and  it  is  probable  that  at  some  future  time  it  will  be  executed.  But  the  plan  of  the  present 
Cyclopaedia  is  different.  It  required  selection.  On  consultation  with  the  publishers,  it 
was  found  that  two  royal  octavos  of  the  present  liberal  size  could  be  afforded  at  a  mode- 
rate price,  which  would  place  the  work  within  the  reach  of  the  entire  class  of  purchasers ; 
that  any  extension  beyond  this  would  involve  an  increase  in  cost  unfavorable  to  its  circu- 
lation. This  was  the  material  limit.  On  the  other  side  the  space  seemed  sufficient  for  the 
display  of  the  comparatively  brief  period  of  American  authorship,  when  the  whole  vast 
range  of  English  literature  was,  successfully  for  the  purpose,  included  by  Messrs. 
Chambers  in  about  the  same  compass. 

The  next  question  respected  the  distribution  of  the  space.    It  was  considered  that, 
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nnder  any  principle  of  selection,  the  story  should  be  as  briefly  told  as  possible ;  being  con- 
fined to  the  facts  of  the  case,  with  no  more  comment  than  was  required  to  pnt  the  reader 
in  read  J  commnnication  with  the  author,  while  matters  of  digression  and  essay-writing 
should  be  carefully  avoided.  The  lives  of  the  authors  were  to  be  narrated,  and  their  best 
works  exhibited  in  appropriate  extracts. 

To  the  early  periods,  the  preference  was  to  be  given  in  fblness  of  display.  Many  of 
the  Ikres  required  much  curious  investigation,  in  regions  not  readily  accessible  to  the 
general  reader.  The  sympathy  shown  in  this  portion  of  the  subject  by  various  eminent 
scholars  and  successftil  prosecutors  of  literature  themselves,  who  were  occasionally  consulted 
in  its  preparation,  and  who  readily  gave  the  most  important  assistance,  seemed  additional 
warrant  to  devote  considerable  space  to  this  research. 

The  Revolutionary  matter  presented  similar  claims.  It  was  novel,  much  of  it  not 
generally  attainable,  and  it  was  full  of  picturesque  life.  The  rapid  multiplication  of  the 
literary  and  scientific  institutions  of  the  country  has  permitted  us  to  speak  at  length  only 
of  those  long  established.  An  account  of  the  early  colleges  has  afforded  much  interesting 
detail,  while  it  has  given  the  opportunity  of  commemorating  many  worthies  of  the  past, 
whose  literary  labors  were  chiefly  entitled  to  notice  from  this  connexion. 

The  passages  to  be  selected  for  quotation,  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  must  frequently  be 
chosen  for  their  minor  qualities.  The  brief  essay,  the  pertinent  oration,  the  short  poem,  the 
song  or  squib  of  the  wit  may  be  given,  where  it  would  be  absurd  to  mutilate  the  entire  line 
of  argument  of  a  work  on  philosophy,  or  where  it  would  be  irreverent  to  violate  the 
sanctity  of  a  treatise  of  divinity,  by  parading  its  themes,  plucked  from  the  sacred  inclosure 
of  the  volume. 

The  lighter  passages  of  song  and  jest  were  numerous  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution, 
and  may  be  worth  exhibiting,  as  a  relief  to  graver  incidents  of  the  struggle,  and  as  a  proof 
of  the  good  heart  with  which  our  fathers  entered  into  it. 

The  reader  may  trace  a  full  exhibition  of  the  admirable  productions,  both  witty  and 
serious,  which  grew  out  of  the  argument  for  the  Federal  Constitution,  in  the  passages  from 
Hopkinson,  Belknap,  Hamilton,  and  others. 

It  has  been  fiirther  an  object  in  the  extracts,  to  preserve  the  utmost  possible  complete- 
ness :  to  present  a  subject  as  nearly  as  practicable  in  its  entire  form.  The  ample  page  of 
the  work  has  allowed  us,  in  numerous  instances,  to  carry  this  out  even  with  such  produc- 
tions of  length  as  an  entire  canto  of  McFingal,  a  reprint  of  the  whole  of  Barlow's  Hasty 
Pudding,  of  the  Buccaneer  of  Dana,  complete  papers  by  Fisher  Ames,  Gouverneur  Morris, 
and  others ;  while  the  number  of  shorter  articles  has  been  occasionally  extended  to  embrace 
most,  if  not  all,  that  is  of  interest  in  the  literary  remains  of  minor  authors. 

A  reference  to  the  index  will  show,  wc  trfist,  a  worthy  design  in  the  selection  of 
passages  from  the  various  authors.  We  have  kept  in  view  the  idea,  that  a  work  of  the 
opportunities  of  the  present,  should  aid  in  the  formation  of  taste  and  the  discipline  of 
character,  as  well  as  in  the  gratification  of  curiosity  and  the  amusement  of  the  hour.  The 
many  noble  sentiments,  just  thoughts,  the  eloquent  orations,  the  tasteful  poems,  the  various 
refinements  of  literary  expression,  drawn  together  in  these  volumes,  are  indeed  the  noblest 
appeal  and  best  apology  for  the  work.  The  voice  of  two  centuries  of  American  literature 
may  well  be  worth  listening  to. 

Avoiding,  however,  further  enlargement  on  this  theme,  which  might  run  into  an 
unseemly  critical  analysis  of  the  book,  we  have  lefl  to  us  the  safer  and  more  agreeable  duty 
of  acknowledging  the  friendly  aid  which  has  encouraged  and  assisted  us  in  a  laborious 
undertaking.  Many  a  letter  of  sympathy  and  counsel  has  warmed  us  to  renewed  effort  in 
the  progress  of  the  work.  It  has  been  our  care  to  indicate  on  its  appropriate  page  the 
obligations  due  to  others,  and,  if  we  may  adopt  the  words  of  that  good  old  divine  and  poet. 
Dr.  Donne,  "  to  thank  not  him  only  that  hath  digg'd  out  treasure  for  me,  but  that  hath 
lighted  me  a  candle  to  the  place." 

To  our  predecessors  in  these  labors,  ample  acknowledgments  are  due,  from  the  first 
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collections  of  American  verse,  in  the  last  century,  by  Elihu  H.  Smith  and  Mathew  Carey,  to 
the  excellent  labors  at  the  present  day  of  Kettell,  Everest,  Griswold,  and  others.  To  their 
works  we  may  appropriately  add  the  numerous  collections  of  local  literature,  as  the  Boston, 
New  Hampshire,  and  Charleston  books.  In  the  earlier  departments,  special  recognition 
should  be  made  of  the  valuable  biographical  dictionaries  of  Eliot  and  Allen ;  in  the  latQr, 
of  the  industrious  biographical  labors  of  Mr.  J.  S.  Loring,  in  the  several  editions  of  his 
"  Boston  Orators." 

We  have  been  under  great  obligations  to  several  of  the  public  libraries,  and  the  efficient 
acts  of  courtesy  of  their  librarians.  Of  these  institutions,  we  may  particularly  mention 
the  rare  collections  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  of  the  Boston  Athenaeum,  of 
the  library  at  Harvard,  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester,  of  the  Library 
Company  and  the  Libi'ary  of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  at  Philadelphia,  of  the 
Historical  Society,  of  the  Society,  Mercantile,  and  Astor  Libraries  of  New  York.  We 
never  left  one  of  these  institutions  without  a  new  sense  of  the  magnitude  of  the  subject 
before  us.  In  this  connexion,  we  cheerfully  express  our  thanks,  not  merely  as  an  aid,  but 
as  an  honor  to  our  enterprise,  for  the  cordial  cooperation  of  the  Rev.  John  L.  Sibley  of  Har- 
vard, George  Folsom  of  Boston,  Mr.  S.  F.  Haven  of  Worcester,  Mr.  E.  C.  Ilerrick 
of  Yale,  Messrs.  J.  J.  and  Lloyd  P.  Smith  of  Philadelphia,  Mr.  Philip  J.  Forbes,  Mr. 
George  H.  Moore,  Mr.  S.  Hastings  Grant,  and  Mr.  J.  G.  Cogswell  of  New  York. 

Numerous  private  collections  have  been  freely  opened  to  us.  Wo  have  been  favored 
with  the  use  of  many  rare  volumes  from  the  choice  and  costly  libraries  of  Mr.  J.  Carter 
Brown  of  Providence,  Mr.  George  Ticknor  of  Boston,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks,  Mr.  George  Ban- 
croft, Mr.  James  Lenox,  Mr.  E.  B.  Corwin  of  New  York ;  while  important  incidental  aid  in 
this  way  has  been  rendered  us  by  Mr.  J.  Pennington,  Mr.  Charles  J.  IngersoU,  Mr.  Henry 
D.  Gilpin,  Mr.  J.  T.  Fisher,  Mr.  C.  B.  Trego,  Mr.  W.  B.  Reed,  Mr.  II.  C.  Baird  of 
Philadelphia ;  Professor  Gammcll  of  Brown  University,  Mr.  Joseph  Johnson  and  Mr. 
John  Russell  of  Charleston,  South  Carolina ;  Mr.  Samuel  Colman,  ]\Ir.  George  B. 
Rapelye,  Mr.  John  Allen,  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Davis  of  New  York.  To  both  the  library  and 
valuable  counsel  of  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  of  New  York  we  have  been  under  repeated 
obligations. 

To  Mr.  Washington  Irving  we  are  indebted  for  a  special  act  of  courtesy,  in  his  contri- 
bution to  the  notice  of  Allston  of  an  interesting  series  of  personal  reminiscences.  We 
are  under  like  obligations  to  Dr.  Francis,  for  a  similar  recollection  of  Philip  Freneau. 
One  of  the  last  letters  written  by  the  late  Col.  D.  J.  McCord  of  Columbia,  South  Carolina, 
was  a  communication  printed  in  its  place,  on  Dr.  Thomas  Cooper.  The  privilege  of 
friendly  consultation  with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Osgood  of  New  York  has  introduced  us  to  much 
of  the  abundant. literature  of  his  religious  denomination.  We  have  also  received  cordial  aid 
from  Mr.  Henry  T.  Tuckerman,  whose  published  writings  afford  many  illustrations  of  the 
topics  of  these  volumes.    Other  acknowledgments  appear  on  various  pages  of  the  book. 

In  the  department  of  Southern  literature,  where  information  rests  largely  in  the  hands 
of  individuals,  we  have  been  greatly  strengthened  by  correspondence  with  Mr.  W.  Gilmore 
Simms  of  South  Carolina,  bringing  with  it  a  train  of  kindly  assistance  from  others ;  and 
with  Mr.  John  Esten  Cooke  of  Richmond,  which  opened  to  us  frequent  avenues  to  infor- 
mation in  Virginia.  To  Mr.  Harrison  Hall  of  Philadelphia,  and  his  brother  Judge  James 
Hall  of  Cincinnati,  we  are  under  similar  obligations  in  other  regions  of  the  country.  From 
Professor  Porcher  of  the  Charleston  College,  President  Swain  of  the  University  of  North 
Carolina,  Professor  Totten  of  William  and  Mary,  Mr.  Gessner  Harrison  of  the  University 
of  Virginia,  Professor  North  of  Hamilton  College,  Mr.  Wm.  W.  Turner  of  the  National 
Institute,  we  have  received  assistance  in  the  notices  of  the  several  seats  of  learning 
with  which  they  are  connected.  It  may  not  be  amiss  here,  for  the  prevention  of  possible 
comparisons  in  ftiture,  to  state,  that  in  some  instances — ^to  the  extent,  perhaps,  of  three  or 
four  pages  of  the  book — we  are  under  a  debt  to  ourselves,  having  drawn  upon  a  few  critical. 
papers  heretofore  printed  in  the  Literary  World. 
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Not  the  least  difficult  portion  of  the  work  has  been  the  preparation  of  the  namerons 
portraits.  They  have  been  frequently  obtained  from  original  sources,  and  are  now 
engraved  for  the  first  time,  from  old  paintings,  or  recent  daguerreotypes  and  photographs. 
If  they  prove  of  interest  to  the  purchasers  of  the  book,  proportioned  to  the  care  often 
expended  upon  them,  the  publisher  and  editors  may  be  well  satisfied.  A  few  choice  daguer- 
reotypes are  from  the  hands  of  Messrs.  South  worth  and  Hayes  of  Boston,  and  Mr.  Richards  of 
Philadelphia,  while  a  large  number  have  been  taken  by  Mr.  M.  B.  Brady  of  New  York, — a 
sufficient  guarantee  of  this  stage  of  the  work.  The  drawings  from  them  have  been  made 
by  Mr.  W.  Momberger  of  this  city.  The  engravings  are  by  Mr.  W.  Roberts.  For  several 
of  the  vignettes  we  are  indebted  to  the  Homes  of  American  Authors,  at  present  published 
by  the  Messrs.  Appleton. 

A  large  number  of  the  autograph  illustrations  were  kindly  placed  at  our  disposal  by 
the  Rev.  Dr.  W.  B.  Sprague,  of  Albany,  New  York.  Valuable  aid  of  this  kind  has  been 
freely  given  by  others. 

The  accuracy  of  the  work  has  been  greatly  promoted  by  the  cooperation  of  Mr.  W. 
H.  Smith,  who  has  been  long  known  to  many  of  the  scholars  of  the  country  as  proof- 
reader in  the  oflice  of  Mr.  Robert  Craighead,  where  the  Cycloprodia  was  put  in  type. 

In  conclusion,  we  may,  we  trust,  ask  a  generous  and  kindly  consideration  for  a  work 
of  much  difficulty.  Inequalities  and  short-comings  may,  doubtless,  be  discovered  in  it. 
"  Errors  Excepted,"  the  usual  phrase  appended  to  a  merchant's  account,  the  gloss  upon  all 
things  human,  may  with  propriety  be  added  at  the  termination  of  an  undertaking  of  this 
nature. 

The  perfection  of  such  a  work  is  the  result  of  time  and  experience.  The 
present  volumes  may  perhaps  fall  into  the  hands  of  some  who  are  able  and  williug 
to  afford  additional  information  ;  and  this  may  be  employed  in  the  supplements  to  future 
editions,  if  indeed  the  book  shall  attain  such  desirable  repetitions.  We  need  not  say,  that 
any  suggestions,  looking  fairly  to  the  design  of  the  work,  will  be  welcome.  In  the  delicate 
duty  to  contemporaries,  every  hour  adds  to  the  opportunities  of  such  an  undertaking :  but 
the  authors  of  the  day  are  well  able,  in  their  own  writings,  to  speak  for  themselves.  We 
may  be  allowed  to  insert  a  caveat  against  the  pretension  that  we  have  not  omitted 
some  of  the  true  worthies  of  America — though  the  reader  will  perhaps  be  reminded,  on 
the  other  hand,  of  the  story  told  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  of  the  laird  on  a  visit  to  his 
friend  in  the  country.  He  was  about  taking  his  departure  homewards,  when  he  thought 
of  interrogating  his  servant,  who  had  been  engaged  in  packing  his  portmanteau.  "  Have 
you  put  in  everything  that  belongs  to  me  ?  "  **  At  least,  your  honor,"  was  the  candid  reply. 

There  is  an  old  passage  in  the  dedication  of  the  venerable  Cotton  Mather's  Decennium 
Luctttosum,  which  is  perhaps  a  good  sequel  to  the  anecdote  in  this  relation.  "  Should  any 
Petit  MaMteur,^^  Bays  he,  "  complain  (as  the  captain  that  found  not  himself  in  the  tapestry 
hangings,  which  exhibited  the  story  of  the  Spanish  invasion  in  1588),  that  he  don't  find 
himself  mentioned  in  this  history,  the  author  has  this  apology  :  he  has  done  as  tvell  and  as 
fnuck  as  he  could,  that  whatever  was  worthy  of  a  mention,  might  have  it ;  and  if  this  collection 
of  matters  be  not  complete,  yet  he  supposes  it  may  be  more  complete  than  any  one  else 
hath  made ;  and  now  he  hath  done,  he  hath  not  pulled  up  the  ladder  after  him  :  others 
may  go  on  as  they  please  with  a  completer  composure." 
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AMERICAN    LITEEATURE. 


OEOBGE  SANBTS. 

Thb  first  English  literary  prodaction  penned  in 
America,  at  least  which  has  any  rank  or  name 
in  the  general  history  of  literature,  is  the  transla- 
tion of  Ovid^s  Metamorphoses,  by  <^i]ge  Sandys, 
printed  in  folio  in  London  in  1626.  The  writer 
was  the  distinguished  traveller,  whose  book  on 
the  countries  oi  the  Mediterranean  and  the  Holy 
Land,  is  still  pemsed  with  interest  by  curious 
readers.  It  was  some  time  after  his  return  from 
the  East,  that  he  was  employed  in  the  goyem- 
ment  of  the  Colony  in  Virginia,  where  he  held 
the  post  of  treasurer  of  the  company.  There,  on 
the  banks  of  James  river,  he  translated  Ovid, 
under  circumstances  of  which  he  has  left  a  me- 
morial in  his  dedication  of  the  work  to  King 
Charies  I.,  as  he  informs  that  monarch  his  poem 
was  "linmed  by  that  imperfect  lights  which  was 
snatched  from  the  hours  of  night  and  repose. 
For  Uie  day  was  not  his  own,  but  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  his  father  and  himself;  and  had 
that  service  proved  as  fortunate,  as  it  was  faith- 
ful in  htm,  as  well  as  others  more  worthy,  they 
had  hoped,  before  the  revolution  of  many  years, 
to  have  presented  his  nujesty  with  a  rich  and 
well  peopled  kingdom.  But,  as  things  had  turned, 
he  had  only  been  able  to  bring  from  thence  him- 
self and  that  oomposition,  which  needed  more 
than  a  single  denization.  For  it  was  doubly  a 
stranger,  being  sprung  from  an  ancient  Roman 
•tock,  and  bred  up  in  the  Now  World,  of  the 
rudeness  whereof  it  could  not  but  participate; 
especially  as  it  was  produced  among  wars  and 
tumults ;  instead  of  under  the  kindly  and  peaceful 
influences  of  the  muses."* 

Sandys  was  a  gentleman  of  a  good  stock,  his 
&ther  being  the  Archbishop  of  York,  and  the 
friend  of  Hooker,  by  whom  his  brother  Edwin 
was   educated.    His  piety  is  expressed  in  his 


•  BUth,  Htet  of  Ya.,  Bk.  r.    He  has  sllghtl/  adapted  the 
knfnace  of  SaDd7B*a  prvfiioe  to  Orld. 
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^^  Review  of  God's  Merdes  to  him  in  his  travels,*^ 
an  eloquent  poem  which  he  wrote  in  welcoming 
his  beloved  England,  tod  in  which  he  does  not 
forget  the  perils  of  the  American  wilderness  in 

That  new-found-out-world,  where  sober  night 
Takes  from  the  Antipodes  her  silent  flighty 

and  where  he  had  been  preserved 

From  the  bloody  massacres 
Of  faithlesB  Indians ;  from  their  treacherous  wars. 

As  a  poet  he  has  gained  the  respect  of  Dryden, 
who  pronounced  him  the  best  versifier  of  his  age, 
and  of  Pope,  who  conmiended  his  verses,  in  his 
notes  to  the  Iliad.*  We  may  ^uote  a  few  lines 
of  his  Ovid,  as  a  pleasing  memorial  of  this  classic 
theme  pursued  amidst  the  perils  and  trials  of  the 
early  colonial  settlement.  We  may  fancy  him 
loolang  round  him,  as  he  wrote,  upon  the  rough 
materials  of  the  Golden  Age  of  Virginia,  testing 
Ovid's  poetical  dreams  by  &e  realities. 

METAMOBPHOSBi  BOOK  L 

'nie  Golden  Age  was  first ;  which  uncompeld, 
And  without  i-ule,  in  faith  and  truth  exceld. 
As  then,  there  was  nor  punishment  nor  fear ; 
Nor  threatning  laws  in  orass  prescribed  were ; 
Nor  suppliant  crouching  prisoners  shook  to  see 
Their  angrie  judge.    •    •    •    * 

In  firm  content 
And  harmless  ease,  their  happy  days  were  spent, 
lie  yet-free  Earth  did  of  her  own  accord 
(Untorn  with  ploughs)  all  sorts  of  fruit  afford. 
Content  with  nature^s  unenforced  food. 
They  gather  wildings,  straw'bries  of  the  wood. 
Sour  oornels,  what  upon  the  bramble  grows. 
And  acorns  which  Jove's  spreading  oi^  bestows. 
Twas  always  Spring;  warm  Zephyrus  sweetly 

blew 
On  smiling  flowers,  which  without  setting  grew. 

*  HolmefL  Am.  Annals,  L  181  Egerton  Biydgea,  Censiirft 
Llterarla,  ri.  18S.  Bancroft,  Hlstonr  United  States,  I.  S84. 
There  is  a  copy  of  the  Grid  «b  dono  TkommBoUit  In  the  Har- 
vard Libnij. 
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Forthwith  the  earth,  com  unmanured  bears ; 
And  every  year  renews  her  golden  ears : 
With  milk  and  nectar  were  the  rivers  filFd ; 
And  yellow  honey  from  green  elms  distilled. 

WILLIAM  VAUOHAUr. 

At  about  the  same  time  with  Sandys  in  Virginia, 
William  Vaughan,  a  poet  and  physician  from 
Wales,  took  up  his  residence  on  a  district  of  land 
which  he  had  purchased  in  Newfoundland.  Here 
he  established  a  plantation,  which  he  called  Cam- 
briol,  and  to  invite  settlers  from  England,  sent  home 
and  published  his  Golden  Fleece*  a  quaint  tract 
in  prose  and  verse,  intended  through  die  medium 
of  satire  and  fancy  to  set  forth  the  discourage- 
ments of  England  and  tlie  encouragements  of 
America.  In  his  dedication  of  the  work  to  King 
Charles,  tiie  author,  who  wrote  also  several  other 
poems  in  Latin  and  English,  calls  himself  Or- 
pheus Jr.  "  Were  it  not,"  says  Oldmixon,  "  a 
trouble  one  might  remark,  that  neither  the  vicar^s 
lion,  nor  the  pilot^s  mormaid,  is  more  a  prodigy, 
than  an  Orpheus  in  Newibundland,  though  there 
was  one  actually  there,  if  the  poet  Vaughan  was 

BO."t 

The  Golden  Fleece,  which  is  now  a  very  rare 
book,  is  a  curious  composition  of  the  puritan  way 
of  thinking  engrafted  on  the  old  classic  machinery 
of  Apollo  and  his  court.  It  has  sense,  shrewdness, 
some  poetrj',  and  much  downright  railing, — ^the 
last  in  a  school,  the  satirical  objurgatory,  which 
was  brought  to  perfection,  or  carried  to  excess,  in 
Ward's  Simple  Oobler  of  Agawam.  Vaughan 
vents  his  humors  in  a  depreciation  of  the  times,  in 
a  kind  of  parody  of  the  Litany,  which  he  puts 
into  the  mouth  of  Florio,  the  ItsUian  novehst,  then 
in  vogue. 

From  blaspheming  of  God's  name. 
From  recanting  words  with  shame. 
From  damnation  eternal. 
From  a  rich  soul  internal, 
From  a  sinner  will  not  mend, 
From  a  friend,  that  will  not  lend. 
From  all  modern  abuses, 
From  much  things  to  no  uses, 
From  Jgnatian*s  cursed  swords. 
From  an  Alchvmist's  fair  words. 
From  those  Friars  which  cloaks  use. 
As  from  such  that  haunt  the  stews, 
From  such  sins  as  do  delight  us, 
As  from  dreams  which  do  affright  us, 
From  parasites  that  stroke  us, 
From  morsels  that  will  choke  us, 
From  false  sycophants,  that  soothe  us, 
As  from  those  in  sin  do  smooth  us, 
From  oil  profane  discourses, 
From  all  ungodly  courses 

Sweet  angel  free 

deliver  me. 

Some  of  Vaughan^s  descriptions,  as  in  his  ac- 
count of  the  fairer  sex,  smack  strongly  of  old 
Rurton,  whose  Anatomy  of  Melancholy  was  then 
in  its  first  popularity.    In  the  third  part  of  the 


^  The  Golden  Fleece,  divided  into  three  parta,  under  which 
arc  discoTered  the  errors  of  religion,  the  vices  and  decay  of  the 
kingdom,  and,  lastlv,  the  way  to  get  wealth  and  to  restore  trad- 
ing, so  much  oomplained  of  Transported  from  CambrloU  Col- 
ohos,  ont  of  the  southernmost  part  of  the  Island,  commonly 
called  the  Newfoandland,  by  Orphons  Jnnlor,  for  the  general 
and  perpetnal  good  of  Great  BriUln.    1624.    Small  4to. 
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Golden  Fleeoe  there  is  a  commendation  of  New- 
foundland and  its  bounteous  fishery,  with  many 
fusions  to  historical  incidents  of  the  period. 
Vaughan's   Church  Militant  published  many 

} rears  subsequently,  in  1640,  is  one  of  those  long 
abored  historical  deductions  in  crabbed  Terse, 
which  Puritan  writers  loved  heavily  to  trudge 
through.  When  the  weary  Journey  is  accom- 
plishc^d,  the  muse,  as  if  exulting  at  the  termina- 
tion, rises  to  a  somewhat  clearer  note,  in  good 
strong  Saxon,  in  view  of  the  English  reformation. 

The  spouse  of  Christ  shone  in  her  prime, 

When  she  liv'd  near  th'  Apostles'  time. 

But  afterwards  eclips'd  of  light. 

She  lay  obscure  from  mo«t  men's  sight ; 

For  while  her  watch  hugg'd  carnal  ense, 

And  loath'd  the  cross,  she  felt  disease. 

Because  they  did  God's  rays  cont«mn, 

And  maumets*  served,  Grace  fled  from  them. 

Then  stars  fell  down,  fiends  blockt  the  air. 

And  mongrels  held  the  Church's  choir, 

But  now  dispelling  error's  night. 

By  Christ  his  might,  our  new-man's  lights 

She  may  compare  for  faith  alike 

With  famous  Rome's  first  Catholic, 

And  paragons  for  virtue  bright 

The  royal  scribe's  sweet  Sulamite, 

Who  train'd  to  zeal,  yet  without  traps, 

Her  poor  young  sister  wanting  paps; 

Without  traditions  she  train'd  her. 

Or  quillets,  which  moke  souls  to  err. 

So  feeds  our  Church  her  tender  brood 

With  milk,  the  stroiig  with  stronger  food. 

She  doth  contend  in  grace  to  thrive, 

Reproved  like  the  primitive. 

She  hates  the  dark,  yet  walks  the  round, 

And  joys  to  hear  the  Gt^spel's  sound. 

She  hates  their  mind  in  judgment  blind, 

Who  swell  with  merits  out  of  kind. 

In  Christ  alone  lies  all  her  hope, 

Not  craving  help  of  saint  or  Pope. 

Poor  saints,  to  show  her  faith  by  deeds. 

She  fills  their  souls,  their  bodies  feetls. 

She  grants  no  weapons  for  offence, 

Save  vows  and  fasting  for  defence ; 

And  yet  she  strikes.     But  with  what  sword  I 

The  spirit's  sword,  God's  Ughtning  word. 

Indifl  rent  toys  and  childish  slips  * 

She  slights,  but  checks  gross  sins  with  stripes. 

Yet  soon  the  strays  her  favor  win. 

When  they  repent  them  of  tlie  sin. 

So  mild  is  she,  still  loathing  ill. 

And  yet  most  loathe  the  soul  to  kill. 

Such  is  the  Lady,  whom  I  serve ; 
Her  goodness  such,  whom  I  observe. 
And  for  whose  love  I  beg'd  these  lays 
Borne  from  the  spheres  with  flaming  ray?. 

WILLIAM  MORELL. 

WnxiAM  MoRELL,  au  English  clergyman  of  the 
Establi^ed  Church,  came  to  America  in  1623, 
with  the  company  sent  ont  by  the  Plymouth  coun- 
cil, under  the  command  of  Captain  Robert^  son 
of  Sir  Ferdinando  Gorges.  Morell  bore  a  com- 
mission from  the  Ecclesiastical  Court  in  England 
to  exercise  a  superintendence  over  the  churches 
wluch  were  or  might  be  established  in  the  colony. 
The  attempt  by  this  company  to  form  a  settle- 


^  Idols:  the  word  Is  OMd  for  pnppcta  hy  Blukcspcaro. 
Honry  Iv.,  Act  2,  Soeno  & 
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ment  at  Weasagassett^  now  Weymoath,  in  Massa- 
chusetta,  was  nnsuooessfol.  After  Gorges's  re- 
torn,  Morell  remained  a  year  at  Plymoath  and 
then  returned  to  England,  where  he  soon  after 
pnblished  in  Latin  hexameters  and  English  hero- 
ics, the  latter  a  little  rough,  his  poem  Nata 
Anglia^  which  he  addressed  to  King  Charles  I. 
It  is  mainly  taken  up  Aviih  the  animal  inhabitants 
of  the  land  and  their  conquerors,  the  native  In- 
dians. The  opening  address  to  New  England  is 
really  grand.  We  have  marked  one  line  by  italics, 
for  its  stirring  tone,  in  the  English  portion,  which 
is  something  more  than  a  mere  literal  version  of 
his  Latin:    We  give  both. 


VOTA  AKOUA. 

Haetenns  ignotam  populis  ego  carmine  primus, 
Te  Nova,  de  veteri  cui  contig^t  Anglia  nomen, 
Aggredior  trepidus  pingui  celebrare  Miuerva. 
Per  mihi  numen  opem,  eupienti  aiogula  plectro 
Pondere  veridico,  qiuB  nnper  vidimus  ipai : 
Ut  breviter  vereqae  sonent  modtdamina  nostra, 
Temperiem  eodli,  vim  teme,  mnnera  ponti, 
Et  varios  ^entis  mores,  velsmina,  cultus. 
Anglia  feUoi  merito  Nova  nomine  gaudeos, 
Ssvos  nativi  mores  pertcesa  Coloni, 
Indigiii  penittis  populi  tellure  feraci, 
MiBsta  superfuais  attoUit  fletibns  ora, 
Aniiqaos  precibos  flectens  ardentibus  Anglos, 
Naminia  »terui  felicem  lamine  geDtem 
Efficere :  letemis  qnsB  nune  peritura  tenebria. 
Gratnm  opos  hoc  ladia,  dignumqne  piis  opus  Anglis, 
Angel ic»  qnibus  e§t  natune  uomen  in  umbra 
Gceiica  at  extremis  dispergant  eemina  terris. 

mw  XNfiLun>. 

Fear  not,  poor  Muse,  'eanse  first  to  sing  her  fame 
That's  yet  scarce  known,  unless  by  map  or  name ; 
A  grandchild  to  eartlCs  paradise  is  born-t 
Well  limb'd,  well  nerv*d,  fair,  rich,  sweet,  yet  for- 
lorn. 
Thou  blest  director,  so  direct  my  verse 
That  it  may  win  her  people,  friends  commerce. 
Whilst  her  sweet  air,  rich  soil,  bleat  seas,  my  pen 
Shall  blase  and  tell  the  natures  of  her  men. 
New  England,  happy  in  her  new,  true  style. 
Weary  of  her  cause  she*s  to  sad  exile 
Exposed  bj^  her^s  unworthy  of  her  land; 
Entreats  with  tears  Great  "Britain  to  command 
H^  empire,  and  to  make  her  know  tlie  time. 
Whose  act  and  knowledge  only  makes  divine. 
A  royal  work  well  worthy  England's  king. 
These  natives  to  true  truth  and  grace  to  bring ; 
A  noble  work  for  all  these  noble  peers, 
Which  guide  this  state  in  their  snperior  spherea 
You  holy  Aarons,  let  your  censers  ne'er 
Cease  bnmiag  till  these  men  Jehovah  fear. 

This  curious  poem  is  conducted  with  consider- 
able spirit.  There  is  this  allusion  to  the  Indian 
song: 

Litem  cuncta  licet  latet  hos,  modulamina  quiedam 
Fistnla  disparibus  calamis  fiacit,  est  et  ngrestis 
Mosica  vocis  iis,  minime  jncunda,  sonoris 
Obtusisque  sonis  oblectans  pectora,  scnsus, 
Atqne  suas  aures,  artis  subhmis  inanes. 

And  though  these  men  no  letters  know,  yet  their 
Pan's  harsher  numbers  we  may  somewhere  hear ; 
And  vocal  odes  which  us  affect  with  grief. 
Though  to  their  minds  perchance  they  give  reUef  * 


*  Tho  wbolo  poem  Is  reprinted  Is  the  Mass.  Hist  6oa 
Colleetioaa,  Flnt  Series,  i  U5-89. 


WILLUM  WOOD. 

Cheerful  William  Wood  was  at  that  period  a 
sojourner  in  the  same  colony.  Returning  home 
in  1683,  he  published  in  London,  in  1634,  the 
first  printed  account  of  Massachusetts  in  New 
England'a  Prospect  being,  as  its  title  page  well 
describes  it,  '^  a  time,  lively,  and  experimental  de- 
scription."* "  I  have  laid  down,"  says  he,  "  the 
nature  of  the  country,  without  any  partial  respect 
unto  it  as  being  my  dwelling-place,  where  I  have 
lived  these  four  years,  and  intend,  God  willing,  to 
return  shortly  again." 

This  tract  is  divided  into  two  parts,  the  one 
treating  of  the  situation  and  circumstances  of  the 
colonists ;  the  other,  of  the  manners  and  customs 
of  the  native  Indians.  In  the  fonner,  in  which 
the  writer  notices  the  towns  bordering  the  site  of 
Boston,  venturing  in  one  or  two  instances  as  far 
as  Agawam  and  Merrimack,  there  ai'e  some 
curious  poetical  or  rhyming  natural  history  de- 
scriptions intersperse^  as  of  the  trees,  which 
reminds  us,  in  a  degree,  of  the  famous  passage  in 
Spenser,  by  whose  in4>iration  it  was  probably 
excited : — 

Trees  both  in  hills  and  plains,  in  plenty  be. 

The  long4iv*d  oak,  and  mournful  cypns  tree, 

Sky-tow*ring  pines,  and  chesnuts  coated  rough, 

The  lasting  cedar,  with  the  walnut  tough : 

The  rosin«dropping  fir  for  masts  in  use. 

The  boatmen  seek  for  oaree  light,  neat,  growne 

Bprewse, 
The  brittle  ash,  the  ever>trembling  aspes. 
The    broad-spread  elm,  whose  concave  harbours 

wasps. 
The  water-spungie  alder  good  for  nought, 
Small  elderue  by  th'  Indian  fletchersf  sought, 
The  knottie  maples,  pallid  birch,  hawthorncs. 
The  horne-bound  tree  that  to  be  cloven  scorncs; 
Which  fi*om  the  tender  vine  oft  takes  his  spouse, 
Who  twines  embracing  arms  about  his  boughs. 
Within  this  Indian  orchard  fruits  be  some. 
The  ruddie  cherrie,  and  the  jetty  plume, 
Snake-murthering  hazell,  with  sweet  saxaphrage. 
Whose  spurnes  in  beere  allays  hot  fever^s  rage. 
The  dyer*s  shumach,  with  more  trees  there  Imb, 
That  are  both  good  to  use  and  rare  to  see. 

His  versifying  talent  is  also  excited  by  the  in- 
habitants of  these  woods : — 

The  kingly  lion,  and  the  strong-arm'd  bear. 
The  large  limVd  mooses,  with  the  tripping  deer ; 
Quill-darting  porcupines,  and  raccoons  oe 
Castel'd  in  the  hollow  of  an  aged  tree. 

There  is  fancy  in  the  last  picture,  as  there  is 
in  his  ^*  sea-shouldering  whale,"  in  the  chapter 
^^of  fish"— but  that  belongs  to  Spenser.  The 
whole  passage  is  curious,  and  is  worth  quoting 
for  its  American  flavor.  The  epithets  are  felici- 
tous.   He  had  evidently  studied  the  subject. 

The  king  of  waters,  tho  sea-shouldering  whale, 
The  snuffing  grampus,  with  the  oily  seal ; 


*  New  England^s  Prospect :  a  trae,  llyely,  and  expoiimental 
description  of  that  part  of  America  commonly  called  Now 
England— discoYcrlng  the  state  of  that  conntry,  both  as  it 
stands  to  onr  new  come  English  planters,  and  to  tho  old 
native  inhabitants— laying  down  that  which  may  both  enrich 
the  knowledge  of  the  mlnd-trayening  reader,  or  benefit  the 
future  Toyager.    By  William  Wood.   Xondon :  168&. 

t  Makers  of  bows  and  anowa.— Johnson. 
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The  storm-presaging  porpns,  herring-hog, 
Live  speanng-shark,  the  catfish,  and  sea-do^; 
The  Bcale-feucM  sturgeon,  wry-mouthed  halibut, 
The  flouncing  salmon,  codfish,  greedigut; 
Cole,  haddick,  hake,  tlie  thoriiback,  and  the  scate. 
Whose  slimy  outside  makes  him  seld'  in  date; 
The  stately  bass,  old  Neptune's  fleeting  post. 
That  tides  it  out  and  in  from  sea  to  coast; 
Consorting  herrings,  and  the  bony  shad. 
Big-bellied  alewives,  mackrels  richly  clad 
With  rainbow  colour,  the  frostfish  and  the  smelt 
As  good  as  ever  Lady  Gustus  felt ; 
The  spotted  lamprons,  eels,  the  lamperies, 
That  seek  fresh  water  brooks  with  Areus  eyes; 
Those  watery  villagers,  with  thousancui  more, 
Do  pass  and  repass  near  the  verdant  shore. 


xuvDs  or  smtLnm. 


The  luscious  lobster,  with  the  crabfish  raw, 

The  brinish  oyster,  muscel,  periwig. 
And  tortoise  sought  by  the  Indian's  squaw, 

Which  to  the  flats  dance  many  a  winter's  jig, 
To  dive  for  cockles,  and  to  dig  for  clams. 
Whereby  her  lazy  husbaud's  guts  she  crams. 

His  prose  shows  ns  little  of  the  poetical  and 
humoroos  traits  common  to  many  of  tlie^e  early 
narratives.  There  is  a  short  chapter  touching 
the  Indians,  which  wonld  do  honor  to  the  appe- 
tizing courtesies  of  John  Bunde. 

or  THUS  DIET,  COOKBBT,  MSAL  TXMIS,  AlTD  HOSPRAUTY  AT 

TXUUR  KSTTLSS. 

Having  done  with  tlie  most  needful  clothings  and 
ornamental  deckings;  may  it  please  you  to  feast  your 
eyes  with  their  best  belly-timbers ;  which  I  suppose 
would  be  but  stibium  to  weak  stomachs,  as  they 
cook  it,  tho'  never  so  good  of  itselC  In  winter  time 
they  have  all  manner  of  fowls  of  the  water  and  of 
the  land,  and  beasts  of  the  land  and  water,  pond 
fish,  with  catharres  and  other  roots,  Indian  beans 
and  clams.  In  the  summer  they  have  all  manner  of 
sea  fish,  with  all  sorts  of  berries.  For  the  ordering 
of  their  victuals,  they  boil  or  roast  them,  having 
large  kettles  which  they  traded  for  with  the  French 
long  since,  and  do  still  buy  of  the  English  as  their 
need  requires,  before  they  bad  substantial  earthen 
pots  of  tlieir  own  making.  Their  spits  are  no  other 
than  cloven  sticks  sharped  at  one  end  to  thrust  into 
the  ground :  into  these  cloven  sticks  they  thrust  the 
flesh  or  fish  they  would  haye  roasted,  behenunin^  a 
round  fire  with  a  dozen  of  spits  at  a  time,  turning 
them  as  they  see  occasion.  Some  of  their  scullery 
having  dressed  these  homely  cates,  present  it  to 
their  guests,  dishing  it  up  in  a  rude  manner,  placing 
it  on  the  yerdant  carpet  of  the  earth  which  Nature 
spreads  them,  without  either  trenchers,  napkins,  or 
kniyes ;  upon  which  their  hunger  sauced  stomachs, 
impatient  of  delays  fall  aboard,  without  scrupling 
at  unwashed  hands,  without  bread,  salt,  or  beer ; 
lolling  on  the  Turkish  fashion,  not  ceasing  till  their 
full  bellies  leave  nothing  but  empty  platters.  They 
seldom  or  never  make  bread  of  tlieir  Indian  com,  but 
seeth  it  whole  like  beans,  eating  three  or  four  corns 
with  a  mouthful  of  fish  or  flesh,  sometimes  eating 
meat  first,  and  corns  after,  filling  up  tlie  chinks  with 
their  broth.  In  summer,  when  their  com  is  spent, 
isquoterquashes  is  their  best  bread,  a  fruit  much  like 
a  pumpion.  To  say,  and  to  speak  paradoxically, 
they  be  great  eaters,  and  little  meat  men.  When 
they  visit  our  English,  being  inyited  to  eat,  they  are 
very  moderate,  whether  it  be  to  show  their  manners, 
or  for  shame  fac'dness,  I  know  not,  but  at  home  they 
eat  till  their  bellies  stand  south,  ready  to  split  willi 
fulness ;  it  being  their  fashion  to  eat  all  at  sometimes, 


and  sometimes  notliing  at  all  in  two  or  three  days, 
wise  providence  being  a  stranger  to  their  wilaer 
ways:  Tliey  be  right  infidels;  neither  caring  for 
the  morrow,  or  providing  for  their  own  fiunilies ; 
but  as  all  are  fellows  at  football,  so  they  all  meet 
friends  at  the  kettle,  saving  their  wives,  that  dance 
a  spaniel-like  attendance  at  their  backs  for  their  bony 
fragments  If  their  imperious  occasions  cause  them 
to  travel,  the  best  of  their  yictuals  for  their  iouriiey 
is  Nocake  (as  they  call  itV  which  is  nothing  but 
Indian  corn  parched  in  tne  hot  ashes;  the  ashes 
being  sifted  from  it,  it  is  afterwards  beat  to  powder, 
and  put  into  a  long  leathern  bag,  tnused  at  their 
backs  like  a  knapsack,  ont  of  which  they  take  thrice 
three  spoonfuls  a  day  diyiding  it  into  three  meals. 
If  it  be  in  winter,  and  snow  be  on  the  ground,  they 
can  eat  when  they  please,  stopping  snow  after  their 
dusty  yictuals,  which  otherwise  would  feed  them 
little  better  than  a  Tyburn  halter.  In  summer  they 
must  stay  till  they  meet  with  a  spring  or  a  brook, 
where  they  may  have  water  to  prevent  the  imminent 
danger  of  choking.  With  this  strange  viaticum  they 
will  travel  four  or  five  days  together,  with  loads 
fitter  for  elephants  than  men.  But  though  they  eaa 
fare  so  hardly  abroad,  their  chaps  must  walk  night 
and  day,  as  long  as  they  have  it  They  keep  no  set 
meals,  their  store  being  spent,  they  cnamp  on  the 
bit,  till  they  meet  with  fresh  supplies,  either  from 
their  own  endeavors,  or  their  wives'  industry,  who 
trudge  to  the  clam-banks  when  all  other  means  faiL 
Though  they  be  sometimes  scanted,  yet  are  they  as 
free  as  emperors,  both  to  their  countrymen  and 
English,  be  he  stranger  or  near  acquaintance ;  count- 
ing it  a  great  discourtesy  not  to  eat  of  their  high- 
conceited  delicacies,  and  sup  of  their  un*oatmeard 
broth,  made  thick  with  fisnes,  fowls,  and  beasts, 
boiled  all  together;  some  remaining  raw,  the  rest 
converted,  by  overmuch  seething,  to  a  loathed  mash, 
not  half  so  good  as  Irish  bonnichipper. 

GOOD  NEWS  FROM  NEW  ENGLAin). 

A  curious  tract,  apparently  written  by  a  resident  in 
the  colony,  was  printed  in  London,  in  1648,  bear- 
ing the  title.  Good  New»from  New  England,*  It 
is  more  than  half  in  verse,  and  is  a  quaint  picture 
of  the  age.  The  sketch  of  the  clergy  is  charac- 
teristic.   We  quote  a  few  paragraphs. 

Oh  1  wool  away,  now  say  the  poore,  our  Benefiactor's 

going, 
Tliat  fild  our  children's  mouths  with  bread,  look ! 

yonder  are  they  rowing. 
O  woe  is  me,  another  cries,  my  Minister,  it's  he. 
As  sure  as  may  be,  yonder  he  from  Pursevant  doth 

flee. 
With  trickling  tears,  scarce  uttering  speech,  another 

sobbing  says. 
If  our  poor  preacher  shipped  be,  he'll  ne'er  liye  half 

the  Avay. 

na  Kxw  xKOLA2n>  pbxaohxbs. 

One  unto  reading  Scriptures  men  persuades, 
One  labour  bids  for  food  that  never  fades. 
One  to  redeem  their  time  exliorteth  all, 
One  looking  round  for  wary  walking  calla. 
One  he  persuades  men  buy  the  truth,  not  sell. 
One  would  men  should  in  moderateness  exccll. 


^  Good  News  from  New  England ;  wltb  an  Exact  BelatloD 
of  the  First  Planting  of  that  Country ;  a  Description  of  tbs 
Profits  accruing  by  tbo  Work ;  tocethor  with  a  bnef,  bnt  tras 
Dlflcoyery  of  their  Order  both  In  Oliurch  and  Commonwealth, 
and  Maintenance  allowed  tho  painful  Labourers  in  tliat  Tine- 
yard  of  the  Lord ;  with  the  Names  of  the  several  Towns,  and 
who  be  Preachers  to  them.  London  T  printed  by  Matthew 
eimmons,  1648;  reprinted  la  Mass.  Hist.  Boo.  ColL,  Fourth 
Series,  LlK». 


CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH. 


One  for  renGiriid  repentance  daily  Bfcrives, 
One's  for  a  conscience  dear  in  all  men's  Uvea. 
One  he  exhorts  all  men  Ood's  word  to  hear, 
One  doth  beseech  to  lend  obedient  ear. 
One  he  desiree  evil's  appearance  shun, 
One  with  diligence  would  all  should  be  done. 
One  shows  their  woe  that  will  not  God  believe, 
One  doth  beseech  God's  spirit  Uicy'U  not  grieve. 
One  wishes  none  to  deep  despair  do  run, 
One  bids  beware  none  to  presumption  come. 
One  wills  that  all  at  murmuring  take  heed, 
One  shews  that  sti-ife  and  envy  should  not  breed. 
One  shews  the  hatred  God  to  pride  doth  bear, 
One  covetousness  cries  down  with  hellish  fear. 
One  to  lukewarmness  wishes  none  do  grow. 
One  none  for  fear  forsake  the  truth  they  know. 

CAPTAIN  JOHN  SMITH. 

Thje  renowned  Oaptdn  John  Smith,  on  returning 
home  from  service  against  the  Turks,  and  from  a 
lomney  in  which  he  had  well  nigh  exhausted  all 
that  Europe  could  offer  of  adventure,  and  fully 
proved  the  nobility  of  his  nature,  at  the  early 
age  of  twenty-seven  turned  his  attention  to  the 
new  world. 

In  December,  1606,  he  sailed  with  others  sent  out 
by  the  London  Company,  recently  formed  by  his 
exertions,  for  the  Chesapeake.  On  the  18th  of  May 
the  party  landed  at  Jamestown.  He  returned  to 
England  in  1609,  and  in  1614  explored  the  Ame- 
rican coast  from  the  Penobscot  to  Cape  Cod.  He 
again  sailed  in  1615,  but  was  taken  prisoner  and 
confined  in  France.  On  his  release  he  endeavored 
to  obtain  fiirdier  employment  in  American  adven- 
ture, but  without  success.  He  died  in  London  in 
1631,  in  hia  fifty-second  year. 

In  "  the  tnie  Travels,  Adventures,  and  Obser- 
vations of  Capt.  John  Smith,"  1629,  he  gives  the 
following  summary  of  liis  American  career. 

Kow  to  conclU'le  the  travels  and  adventures  of 
Captain  Smith :  How  first  he  planted  Viiginia,  and 
was  set  ashore  with  a  hundred  men  in  the  wild  woods ; 
how  he  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  savages,  and  by 
the  King  of  Paraaunky  tied  to  a  tree  to  be  shot  to 
death ;  led  up  an<l  «lown  their  country,  to  be  shown 
for  a  wonder ;  fatted  a?  he  thought  for  a  sacrifice  to 
their  idol,  before  whom  they  conjured  three  days, 
with  strange  dances  and  invocations ;  then  brought 
before  their  Emperor  Powhattan,  who  commanded 
him  to  be  slain ;  how  his  daughter  Pocahontas  saved 
h»  life,  returned  him  to  Jamestown,  relieved  him 
and  hi*  famishe  1  company,  which  was  but  eight  and 
thirty,  to  possess  those  lar^e  dominions ;  how  he 
discovered  all  the  several  nations  on  the  rivers  falling 
into  the  bay  of  Chesapeake  ;  how  he  was  stung  al- 
most to  death  by  the  poisonous  tail  of  a  fish  called 
a  stingray  ;  how  he  was  blown  up  with  gunpowder, 
and  returned  to  England  to  be  cured. 

AUo  how  he  brought  New  England  to  the  subjec- 
tion of  the  Kingdom  of  Great  Britain :  his  fights 
with  the  pirates,  left  alone  among  the  French  men- 
of-war,  and  his  ship  ran  from  him :  his  sea-fights  for 
the  French  against  the  Spaniards ;  their  bnd  usage 
of  him ;  how  in  France,  in  a  little  boat,  he  escaped 
them:  was  adrift  all  such  a  stormy  night  at  sea  by 
himself;  when  thirteen  French  ships  were  split  or 
driven  on  shore  by  the  isle  of  Rhu,  the  General  and 
most  of  his  men  drowned ;  when  God,  to  whom  be 
all  honour  and  praise,  brought  him  safe  on  shore,  to 
the  admiration  of  all  who  escaped ;  you  may  read 
at  hirge  in  his  general  history  of  Virgima,  the  bomer 
islan<k  and  New  England. 


Smith  derived  no  pecuniaiy  advantage  from  hia 
services  in  the  colonization  of  Virginia  or  New, 
England.  **  In  neither  of  these  two  countries," 
he  remarks,  **  have  I  one  foot  of  land,  nor  the 
very  house  I  builded,  nor  the  ground  I  digged 
with  my  own  hands,  nor  any  content  or  satisfac- 
tion at  all." 

Captain  Smith  was  the  author  of  several  works 
relating  to  his  adventurous  life.  The  first  is  A 
true  relation  of  such  occurrence  and  accidents  of 
noate  a»  Tiath  hapned  in  Virginia  since  the  first 
planting  of  that  colony^  which  is  new  resident  in 
the  south  pa/rt  thereof  till  the  last  return  from 
thence.  Written  by  Th.  Watson^  Qent^  one  of  the 
said  eollony^  to  a  worshipful  friend  of  his  in 
England.  London :  1608.  This  ta^t,  of  forty- 
two  small  quarto  pages,  is  printed  in  black  letter, 
and  is  extremely  rare.  A  copy  is  in  the  library 
of  the  New  York  Historical  Society— from  which 
a  reprint  was  made  in  the  Southern  Literary  Mes- 
senger, In  a  prefece  signed  I.  H.,  the  statement 
that  "some  of  the  books  were  printed  under  the 
name  of  Thomas  Watson,  by  whose  occasion  I 
know  not,  unless  it  were  the  over-rashness  or  mis- 
taking of  the  workmen,  but  since  having  learned 
that  the  said  discourse  was  written  by  Captain 
Smitli,&c.," — settles  the  question  of  authorship. 

In  1612,  Smith  published  A  Map  of  Vir- 
ginia,— With  a  description  of  the  country,  the 
commodities,  people,  government  and  religion. 
Written  by  Captain  Smith,  sometime  Governor 
of  the  country.  It  was  accompanied  by  an 
account  of  "the  proceedings  of  those  colonies 
since  their  first  departure  from  England,  with  the 
discourses,  orations  and  relations  of  the  salvages, 
and  the  accidents  that  befel  them  in  all  their  jour- 
neys and  discoveries,  &c.,  by  W.  S." 

This  was  followed  by  A  Description  of  Kew 
England :  or  the  Observations  and  Discoveries  of 
Captain  John  Smith  {Admirall  of  that  Country), 
in  the  North  of  America,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord 
1614,  with  the  successe  of  sixe  ships  tJuit  went  the 
next  year,  1616;  and  the  accidents  befell  him 
among  the  Fren^  men  ofwarre :  with  the  proofs 
of  the  present  benefit  this  countrey  chords: 
whither  this  present  yeare,  1616,  eight  voluntary 
ships  are  gone  to  make  further  trials.  At  Lon- 
don. Printed,  &o. :  1616.  It  is  reprinted  in  the 
sixth  volume  of  the  third  series  of  the  Massachu- 
setts Historical  Society's  Collections,  and  in  the 
second  volume  of  Col.  Force's  reprints  of  rare 
tracts  relating  to  America,  where  it  is  accompa- 
nied by  ite  successor:  Hfew  England's  Trials. 
Declaring  the  successe  of  80  ships  employed 
thither  within  these  eight  years;  and  the  benefit 
of  that  country  by  Sea  and  Land,  With  the 
present  estate  of  that  happie  plantation,  begun 
but  by  60  weahe  men  in  the  yeare  1620.  And 
how  to  build  a  Fleete  of  good  Shippes  to  make  a 
little  Nacie  Royall,  Written  by  Captain  John 
Smith,  sometime  Oovernour  of  Virginia,  and 
Admirall  of  Nexo  England.  The  second  edition. 
London:  1622.  These  two  tracts  form  seventy 
octavo  pages  in  Mr.  Force's  reprint.  The  first 
edition  of  New  England's  Trials,  Declaring  the 
success  of  26  Ships,  &c.,  appeared  in  1620. 

In  1626,  the  Captain  issued  his  largest  work, 
a  folio,  entitled  The  General  History  of  Vir- 
ginia^ New  Englaml,  and  the  Summer  Isles,  with 
the  names  of  the  adventurers,  planters  and  gover- 
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nors^from  their  first  "banning  An,  1584,  to  this 
present  1 626.  With  the  proceedings  of  those  seve- 
ral colonies^  and  the  accidents  that  hejfell  them  in 
all  their  joumies  and  discoveries.  Also  the  map^ 
and  descriptions  of  all  those  country es^  their  com- 
fnodities^  people^  government^  customs^  and  religion 
yet  known,  •  It  was  prepared  at  the  request  of  the 
company  in  London,  and  contains  several  portraits 
and  maps.  A  portion  only,  induding  the  second 
and  sixth  books,  is  from  tlie  pen  of  Smith,  and  in 
these  he  has  drawn  largely  on  his  previous  publica- 
tions ;  the  remaining  four  are  made  up  from  the 
relations  of  others.  The  whole,  with  the  con- 
tinuation to  the  year  1629,  subsequently  published 
by  Smith,  was  reprinted  at  Richmond,  Ya.,  in 
1819,  in  two  vols.  8vo. 

We  extract  from  this  work  the  account  of  the 
famous  action  of  Pocahontas  on  account  of  its  his- 
torical value.  The  chapter  from  which  it  is  taken 
(the  second  of  the  third  book),  is  stated  to  be 
"  written  by  Thomas  Studley  the  first  Cape  Mer- 
chant in  Virginia,  Robert  Fenton,  £dward  Har- 
rington, and  I.  S.,"  80  that  it  is  probably  from  the 
pen  of  Smith. 

At  last  they  brought  him  to  Meronoeo  moco, 
where  was  Powhatan  their  emperor.  Here  more 
thou  two  hundred  of  thoee  grim  courtiers  stood 
wondering  at  him  as  he  had  been  a  monster :  till 
Powhatan  and  his  train  had  put  themselves  in  their 
greatest  braveries.  Before  a  fire,  upon  a  seat  like  a 
bedstead,  he  Bat  covered  with  a  great  robe,  made  of 
Jiaroweun  skins,  and  all  the  tails  hanging  by.  On 
eitiier  hand  did  sit  a  young  wench  of  16  or  18  years, 
and  along  on  each  side  of  the  house,  two  rows  of 
men,  and  behind  them  as  many  women,  witli  all 
their  heads  and  shoulders  painted  red ;  many  of 
their  heads  bedecked  with  the  white  down  of  birds ; 
but  every  one  with  something :  and  a  great  chain  of 
white  beads  about  their  necksL  At  his  entrance  be- 
fore the  king,  all  the  people  g^ye  a  great  shout 
The  queen  of  Appamaiuck  was  appointed  to  bring 
him  water  to  wash  his  hands,  and  another  brought 
him  a  bunch  of  feathers,  instead  of  a  towel  to  dry 
them :  having  feasted  him  after  their  best  barbarous 
manner  they  could,  a  long  consultation  was  held,  but 
the  conclusion  was,  two  great  stones  were  brought 
before  Powhatan  ;  then  as  many  as  could  laid  hand 
on  him,  drageed  him  to  them,  and  thereon  laid  his 
head,  and  being  ready  witli  their  clubs  to  beat  out 
his  brains,  Pocahontas  the  King's  dearest  daughter, 
when  no  entreaty  could  prevail,  got  his  head  in  her 
arms,  and  laid  her  own  upon  his  to  save  him  from 
death:  whereat  the  emperor  was  contented  he  should 
live  to  make  him  hatchets,  and  her  bells,  beads,  and 
copper :  for  they  thought  him  as  well  of  all  occupa- 
tions as  themselves.  For  the  King  himself  will  make 
his  own  robes,  shoes,  bows,  arrows,  pots ;  plant,  hunt, 
or  do  anything  so  well  as  the  rest 

They  say  ho  bore  a  pleasant  show. 
But  sure  Iiis  heart  was  sad. 
For  who  can  pleasant  be,  and  rest, 
That  lives  in  lear  and  dread: 
And  having  life  suspected,  doth 
It  still  suspected  lead. 

In  the  same  year  he  published  a  work  for  the 
general  benefit  of  mariners  and  landsmen  entitled 
An  Accidence^  or  the  Pathtoay  to  Experience^ 
necessary  for  all  young  Seamen  ;  which  was  fol- 
lowed in  1627,  by  A  Sea  Grammar^  with  the 
plaine  Exposition  of  Smithy's  Accidence  for  young 
Seameny  enlarged.     In  his  own  words  it  "found 


good  entertainment  abroad.^*    A  second  edition 
appeared  in  1653,  and  a  third  in  1692.* 

In  1630,  appeared  the  True  TraveU,  Adven^ 
tureSy  and  Observations  of  GapL  John  Smith  in 
Europe^  Asia^  Africa  and  America^J^om  A.D. 
1593  to  1629.  Together  with  a  continuation  of 
his  general  history  of  Virginia^  Ac.  Folio.  Lon- 
don: 1680.  It  was  reprinted  with  his  history  at 
Richmond.  It  also  forms  part  of  Churchill's  Col- 
lection of  Voyages. 

In  the  dedication  to  the  volume  he  states  that 
Sir  Robert  Cotton,  ^^  that  most  learned  treasurer  of 
antiquity,  having  by  perusal  of  my  general  his- 
tory, and  others,  found  tliat  I  had  likewise  nndeiy 
gone  other  as  hard  hazards  in  the  other  parts  of 
the  world,  requested  me  to  fix  the  whole  course 
of  my  passages  in  a  book  by  itself,  whose  noble 
desire  1  could  not  but  in  part  satisfy :  the  rather 
because  they  have  acted  my  fatal  tragedies  upon 
the  stage,  and  racked  my  relations  at  their  plea- 
sure."! 

His  last  work  appeared  in  1631,  and  is  entitled, 
Advertisements  for  the  unexperienced  Planters 
of  New  England^  or  anywhere  ;  or^  the  Pathway 
to  experience  to  erect  a  plantation.  With  the 
yearely  proceedings  of  the  country  in  Fishing  and 
Planting^  since  the  year  1614  to  the  year  1630, 
and  their  present  estate.  Also  how  to  prevent  the 
greatest  inconveniences^  hy  their  proceedings  in 
Virginia^  and  other  Plantations^  hy  approved 
examples.  With  the  Countries  Arms^  a  aeserip- 
tion  of  the  Coast^  Harbours^  Habitations^  Land- 
marks.  Latitude  and  Longitude :  with  the  Map^ 
allowed  by  our  Roy  all  King  Charles — by  Captain 
John  Smith,  London:  Printed,  &c.  1631.  It 
occupies  fifty-three  pages  in  the  reprint  in  the 
Mass.  Hist.  Coll.  3d  Series,  vol.  3,  and  contains  on 
the  back  of  the  address  to  the  reader,  the  poem, 
"  The  Sea  Marke." 

In  a  passage  in  this  tract  (p.  36),  he  refers  to 
a  History  of  the  Sea  on  which  he  was  engaged, 
but  his  death  in  the  same  year  put  an  end  to  this, 


*  Oeorge  B.  IlllUird's  Life  of  Captain  Smith,  in  Sx>arks*s  Ainc- 
ricftn  Biography,  Ist  Series,  ii.  4C5. 

t  A  fiinilar  complftlnt  of  **the  licentioas  vaine  of  stage 
poeta"  iB  nmde  in  the  ''  Epistle  Dedlcatorie"  to  a  tract,  Tfu  A'ewB 
J^e  qf  Vtrffitiia^  puhWahed  in  1612.  The  American  Planta- 
tions soon  became  an  occasional  topic  of  ailaslon  with  Middle- 
ton,  Dekker,  and  others.  Rob«rt  Taylor's  play  of  the  **  Uof 
hath  lost  his  Pearl,'*  in  1612,  has  a  mention  of  the  indifferent 
progress  of  **the  plantation  in  Virginia.*^  Shakespeare  was 
too  early  for  the  subject  The  wora  America  Is  mentioned 
only  once  in  his  plays,  and  that  not  very  compiimentarily,  in 
Dromio's  comic  description  of  the  kitchen  moid.  1  he  ^  sUII 
vexed  Bermoothcs'"  was  the  m-urest  approach  he  made  to  the 
Western  continent  Had  Sir  Philip  Sidney  made  the  voyage 
to  America  which  he  contemplateo,  his  pen  would  doQbtli<flS 
have  given  a  tinge  of  poetry  to  its  woods  and  Indians.  Ra- 
leigh's name  Is  connected  with  the  Virginia  vojp^ages,  but  bo 
never  landed  within  the  present  limits  of  the  tinitcd  Statea. 
Lord  Bacon  liad  the  **  Plantations''  in  view,  in  his  Essay  bear- 
log  that  name,  and  in  another  **  of  Prophecies"  calls  attention 
to  the  verses  of  Seneca — 

Venient  annis 
Sccala  seri^  qnibus  Oceanns 
Vincnla  rerum  laxet,  et  Ingens 
Pateat  tellus,  Tlphysque  novas 
Detegat  orbes ;  nee  sit  terrls 
Ultima  Thule : 

as  "a  prophecle  of  the  Discovery  of  America.^ 

Milton's  fine  Imager}' connecteiL  with  the  fall  of  onr  first 
parents,  *'  their  guilt  and  dreaded  sbanie,^*  will  be  called  to 
mind : — 

O  how  nnlike 
To  that  first  naked  glory !    Such  of  late 
Columbus  found  the  American,  so  girt 
With  feathcr'd  cincture ;  naked  else  and  wi\l 
Among  the  trees  on  isles  and  woody  shorts. 


HARRIOT ;  WHITAKER ;  STRACHEY. 


and  probably  other  projects  of  his  ever  active 
mind. 

Oaptfiin  Smith  wrote  with  a  view  to  famish 
information  rather  tlian  to  gain  the  reputation  of 
an  author  or  scholar.  He  confines  himself  to  the 
subject  matter  in  hand,  seldom  digressing  into 
comment  or  reflection.  His  descriptions  are  ani- 
mated, and  his  style  clear  and  simple.  The  fol- 
lowing verses,  the  only  ones,  with  the  exception 
of  a  few  scattered  lines  in  his  History  of  Virginia, 
which  can  be  attributed  to  his  pen,  show  that  he 
has  some  claim  to  the  title  of  a  poet.  They 
possess  a  rude,  simple  melody,  not  inharmonious 
with  their  subject. 

Aloof,  aloof,  and  come  no  near. 

The  dangers  do  appear 

Which,  if  my  ruin  had  not  been, 

You  had  not  seen  : 

I  only  lie  upon  this  shelf 

To  be  a  mark  to  all 

Which  on  the  same  may  fall, 
That  none  may  perish  but  myself 

If  in  our  outward  you  be  bound 

Do  not  forget  to  sound ; 

Neglect  of  that  was  caused  of  this 

To  steer  amiss. 

The  seas  were  calm,  the  wind  was  fair, 

That  made  me  ao  secure, 

That  now  I  must  endure 
All  weathers,  be  they  foul  or  fair. 

The  wlnter^s  cold,  the  summer's  heat 

Alternatively  beat 

Upon  my  bruised  sides,  that  me. 

Because  too  tme, 

That  no  relief  can  ever  come ; 

But  why  should  I  despair 

Being  promised  so  fair, 
Tliat  there  shall  be  a  day  of  Doom. 

The  commendatory  verses  which,  following  the 
publishing  fashion  of  the  day,  accompany  sevend 
of  Smith's  productions,  show  that  he  was  held  in 
high  fiivor  by  some  of  the  leading  literary  men 
of  bis  day,  the  names  of  Wither  and  Brathwayto, 
two  poets  whose  productions  are  still  read  with 
pleasnre,  being  found  among  those  of  the  contri- 
butors. The  some  feelings  of  respect  excited 
some  of  Smithes  followers  to  sing  the  praises  of 
their  great  leader.  His  "  trae  friend  and  soldier, 
£d.  Robinson"  thus  addresses  ^^  his  wortliy  Cap- 
taine,  the  author  " — 

Th<m  that  to  passe  the  world's  foure  parts  dost 

decme 
No  more,  than  t'were  to  goe  to  bed,  or  drinke  ; 

and  Thos.  Carlton,  who  signs  himself  "  your  true 
friend,  sometimes  your  soldier,"  gives  this  honora- 
ble testimony : 

I  never  knew  a  Warryer  yet,  but  thee 

From  wine,  tobacco,  debts^  dice,  oaths,  so  free.* 

A  FBW  Virginia  historical  publications  contem- 
porary with  Smith,  written  by  scholars  resident  in 
or  identified  with  the  country,  may  be  here  men- 
tioned: 

Thomas  Habriot,  the  author  of  "  A  Brief  and 
true  Report  of  the  new  found  land  of  Virginia ;" 


«.*  '^^J^  ®'  CmptaJn  John  Smith  has  be^n  written  by  ll£r. 
BinuQSi  with  •  genLa  appredstion  of  bis  Hero. 


and  better  known  as  an  algebraist,  was  bom  at  Ox- 
ford in  1660,  where  he  was  educated,  being  gra- 
duated in  1579.  He  was  recommended  in  conse- 
quence of  his  mathematical  acquirements  to  Sir 
Walter  Raleigh  as  a  teacher  in  that  science.  He 
received  him  into  his  family  and  in  1585  sent  him 
with  the  company  under  Sir  Richard  Granville 
to  Virginia,  where  he  remained  a  twelvemonth. 
In  1588  he  obtained  through  the  introduction  of 
Raleigh  a  pension  from  Henry  Percy,  £arl  of 
Northumberland,  of  £  1 20  per  annum.  He  passed 
many  years  in  Sion  (College,  where  he  died  in 
1621.  He  was  the  inventor  of  the  improved 
method  of  algebraic  calculation  adopted  by 
Descartes  six  years  after,  who  passed  off  the 
discovery  as  his  own.  Harriotts  claim  was  esta- 
blished by  Dr.  Wallis  in  his  History  of  Algebra. 
His  tract,  A  brief  and  tme  aeeount  of  the  new 
found  land  of  Virginia^  &c.,  was  published  in 
1590.  A  Latin  edition  appeared  in  tJie  collection 
of  De  Bry  in  the  same  year,  and  afterwards  in 
English  in  Hakluyt. 

Albxandkb  Whitakbr,  a  son  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
William  Whitaker,  Master  of  St.  John*s  College, 
Cambridge,  came  to  Virginia  while  a  yuung  man^ 
and  was  one  of  the  settlers  of  the  town  of  Hen- 
rico on  James  river,  in  1611.  During  the  same 
year  a  church  was  built  and  the  foundations  of 
another  of  brick  laid,  while  the  minister  ^'  im- 
paled a  fine  parsonage,  with  a  himdred  acres  of 
land,  calling  it  Rock  Hall.^*  His  letters,  in  which 
he  expresses  his  surprise  that  more  of  the  English 
clergy  do  not  engage  in  missionary  labors  similar  to 
his  own,  testify  to  his  earnestness  in  the  cause.* 
He  baptized  Pocahontas,  and  also  married  her  to 
Mr.  Rolfe. 

In  1618  he  published  a  work  entitled  Oood 
Newes  from  Virginia^  Sent  to  the  council  and 
company  of  Virginia  resid-ent  in  England.  Tlie 
*' Epistle  Dedicatorie"  by  W.  Crashawe,  contains 
this  well  merited  eulogium  of  the  author. 

I  hereby  let  all  men  know  that  a  scholar,  a  gra- 
duate, a  preacher,  well  born  and  friended  in  England; 
not  in  debt  nor  disgrace,  but  competently  provided 
for,  and  liked  and  beloved  where  he  lived ;  not  in 
want,  but  (for  a  scholar,  and  as  these  days  be)  rich 
in  possession,  and  more  in  possibility ;  of  himself, 
without  any  persuasion  (but  6od*s  and  his  own 
heart)  did  voluntarily  leave  his  warm  nest ;  and  to 
the  wonder  of  his  kindred  and  amazement  of  those 
who  knew  him,  undertook  this  hard,  but,  in  my 
judgment,  heroical  resolution  to  go  to  Virginia,  and 
help  to  bear  the  name  of  God  unto  the  gentiles. 

A  picturesque  account  of  the  country  was  writ- 
ten by  William  Straohey,  the  first  Secretary  of 
the  Colony,  in  his  two  books  of  Historie  of  Tra- 
vaile  into  Virginia  Britannia,  It  is  dedicated 
to  Lord  Bacon,  and  bears  date  at  least  as  early  as 
1618.t  Strachey  was  three  years  in  the  Colony, 
1610-12.  The  motto  from  the  Psalms  shows  his 
religious  disposition  and  prescience,  '•^  This  shall 
be  written  for  the  generation  to  come :  and  the 
people  which  shall  be  created  shall  praise  the 
Loid,^'  as  the  narrative  itself  does  his  curefiU 


♦  Htotory  of  the  P.  E.  Cburcb  In  Vlnrfnin,  hy  the  Bcv.  F. 
L.  Hnw'ks. 

t  Ithnsbecn  roocntly  edited}  from  tho  orisriDal  MS.  In  the 
British  Mnseiiin,  by  R.  ]I.  Major,  aud  putUabed  amvog  tbs 
works  of  ibc  llaklnyt  Soolet/. 
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observation  of  "  the  oosmogrs^hie  and  oonunodi- 
tiee  of  the  country,  together  with  the  manners 
and  cDfitomes  of  the  people/' 

Strachey  was  one  of  the  party  of  officers  ship- 
wrecked on  the  Bermudas  in  1609.  His  descrip- 
tion of  the  storm  published  in  Purehas^  was  main- 
tained by  Malone  to  be  the  foundation  of  Shake- 
speare^s  Tempest* 

HABYABD  OOLLEOK 

On  the  twenty-eighth  day  of  October,  16S6,  eight 
years  after  the  first  landing  of  the  Massachusetts 
my  colonists,  under  John  Endicot,  the  General 
Court  at  Boston  voted  four  hundred  pounds  to- 
wards a  school  or  college,  and  the  following  year 
appointed  its  location  at  Newtown,  soon  changed 
to  Cambridge  (in  gratitude  to  the  University  of 
England^  under  the  direction  of  the  leading  men 
of  the  colony.  In  1638,  the  project  was  deter- 
mined by  the  bequest  of  John  Harvard,  an  English 
clergyman  of  <Miucation,  who  had  arrived  in  the 
country  but  the  year  before,  who  left  to  the  institu- 
tion a  sum  of  money,  at  least  equal  to  and  probably 
two-fold  the  amount  of  the  original  appropriation, 
and  a  valuable  library  of  three  hundred  and  twenty 
volumes,  including  not  only  the  heavy  tomes  of 
theology  in  vogue  in  that  age,  but  important 
works  of  classical  and  the  then  recent  English 
literature,  among  which  Baoon^s  clear-toned  style 
and  the  amenities  of  Horace  tempered  the  rigors 
of  Scotus  and  Aquinas.  Contributions  flowed  in. 
The  magistrates  subscribed  liberally ;  and  a  noble 
proof  of  the  temper  of  the  times  is  witnessed  in 
the  number  of  small  gifts  and  legacies,  of  pieces 
of  fiunily  plate,  and  in  one  instance  of  the  bequest 
of  a  number  of  sheep.  With  such  precious  stones 
were  the  foundations  of  Harvard  laid.  The  time, 
place,  and  manner  need  no  eulogy.  They  speak 
for  themselves. 

During  its  first  two  years  it  existed  in  a  kind 
of  embryo  as  the  school  of  Nathaniel  Eaton, 
who  bears  an  ill  character  in  history  for  his 
bad  temper  and  short  commons.  In  1640  the 
Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  on  his  arrival  from  Eng- 
land, was  constituted  the  first  President.  He 
served  the  college  till  1654,  when,  having  ac- 
quired and  preached  doctrines  in  opposition 
to  infant  baptism,  he  was  compelled  to  resign 
his  office.  He  had  borne  manfully  with  the 
early  difficulties  of  the  position,  and  received 
little  in  the  way  of  gratitude.  Through  his  ex- 
cellent oriental  scholarship,  he  had  been  intrusted 
with  the  improvement  of  the  literal  version  of 
the  Psalms,  known  as  the  Bay  Psalm  Book.  The 
first  printing-press  in  the  colony  was  set  up  at 
Harvard,  in  the  President's  house,  in  1 639.  The 
first  publication  was  the  Freeman's  Oath,  then  an 
almanack,  followed  by  the  Bay  Psalm  Book. 
Dunster  was  succeeded  by  Charles  Cliauncy,  wlio 
held  the  office  till  his  death,  which  was  in  1672. 
He  was  a  man  of  learning,  having  been  Professor 
of  Hebrew  and  Greek  in  Trinity  College,  Cam- 
bridge, and  of  general  worth,  though  of  wavering 
doctrinal  consistency.  He  had  his  share  in  Eng- 
land of  Land's  ecclesiastical  interferences,  and 
had  recanted  his  views  in  opposition  to  kneel- 
ing at  tlie  communion — ^an  act  of  submission 
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which  he  always  regretted.  He  was  driven  to 
New  England,  whence  he  was  about  returning 
home  to  his  Puritan  firiends,  who  had  come  into 
power,  when  he  was  arrested  by  the  college 
appointment.  He  devoted  himself  to  the  afikirB 
of  the  college,  and  as  he  suffered  the  penury  of 
the  position,  caat  his  eye  to  the  *^  allowed  diet"  and 
settled  stipend  of  similar  situationa  in  England. 
His  petitions  to  the  ^^  honored  governor"  show  that, 
notwithstanding  the  early  gifts,  the  institution 
was  ill  provid^  for.  Chauncy  was  threescore 
when  he  was  made  President ;  and  several  inte- 
resting anecdotes  are  preserved  of  his  sdiolar's 
old  age.  He  was  an  early  riser — ^up  at  four 
o'clock  in- winter  and  summer,  preacned  plain 
sermons  to  the  students  and  townspeople,  was 
laborious  in  duty,  manfully  holding  tiiat  the 
student,  like  the  commander,  should  fall  at  his 
post.  He  has  reputation  as  a  divine  and  8<^oiar. 
He  pubUshed  a  sermon  on  the  Advantages  of 
Schools,  and  a  Faitliful  Ministry,  in  which  he 
inveighed  against  the  practice  of  wearing  long 
hair — ^the  Election  Sermon  of  1656,  a  volume  of 
twenty-six  sermons,  on  Justification,  and  tlie 
^^  Antisynodalia,"  written  against  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  Synod  held  in  Boston  in  1662. 

His  manuscripts  passed  into  the  hands  of 
his  step-daughter,  a  widow,  who,  marrying  a 
Northampton  deacon — a  pie-man — ^these  devout 
writings  were  taken  to  line  his  pastry — ^a  fate 
which  the  poet  Herrick  not  long  before  had 
deprecated  in  hurrying  effusions  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent character  into  print,  in  his  ^^  Lines  to  his 
Book:"— 

Lest  rapt  from  hence,  I  sec  thee  lie 
Torn  for  the  use  of  pastcrie. 

The  fate  of  Warburton's  collection  of  old  plays, 
by  which  English  literature  has  lost  so  much,  it 
will  be  recollected,  was  similar.  Dryden,  in  his 
MacFlecknoe,  celebrates  the  "  martyrs  of  pies." 

Chauncy  left  six  sons,  who  all  graduated  at 
Harvard,  and  became  preacliers.  Dr.  Chauncy 
of  Boston,  in  the  days  of  the  Revolution,  w^as  one 
of  his  descendants.* 

The  next  President  was  hinjself  a  graduate  of 
Harvard,  of  the  class  of  1650 — Leonard  Hoar. 
He  had  reversed  the  usual  process  of  the  clergy 
of  the  country — having  gone  to  England  and 
been  settied  as  a  preacher  in  Sussex.  The  col- 
lege was  thinly  attended,  and  badly  supported  at 
the  time  of  his  inauguration.  He  had  fallen 
upon  evil  days.  With  little  profit  and  much 
anxiety,  discipline  was  badly  supported,  and  he 
retired  from  the  management  in  Jess  than  three 
years,  in  1675. 

The  first  collection  of  books  was  greatly  en- 
larged by  the  bequest  of  the  library  of  Thet>phihi3 
Gale,  who  died  in  1677,  "a  philologist,  a  philo- 
sopher, and  a  theologian. "t 

Urian  Cakes,  of  English  birth,  though  a  gra- 
duate of  tiie  college,  was  then  President  j?ro  tern- 
pore  for  several  years,  accepting  the  full  appoint- 
ment in  1680,  which  he  held  till  1681.  He  died 
suddenly  in  office,  leaving  as  memorials  of  his 
literature  several  sermons,  including  an  Election 

•  Mass.  Hist.  8oc  Coll.,  First  8er!e^  x.  179.     Allen's  Bio- 
grmphical  Dictionary.    Peirc^^'B  History  of  Harrard,  S^L 
t  Qaincy'6  UorTard,  \,  Ibb, 
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and  an  Artillery  sermon,  *^  The  Unoonqnerable,  All- 
oonqnering,  and  more  than  Conquering  Christian 
Soldier ;"  an  Eulogy  in  Latin,  and  an  Elegy  in 
Engli^  verse  on  the  Rev.  Thomas  Shepard,  of 
Oharlestown.  This  waa  printed  in  1677.  The 
verse  somewhat  halts : 

The  muses  and  the  graces  too  conspired 
To  set  forth  this  rare  piece  to  be  admired. 

He  breathed  love  and  pursued  peace  in  his  day, 
As  if  his  soul  were  made  of  narmony. 

Scarce  ever  more  of  goodness  crowded  lay 
lu  such  apiece  of  irail  mortality. 

Sure  Father  Wilson's  genuine  son  was  he. 
New  England's  Paul  has  such  a  Timothy.* 

Hy  dearest,  inmost,  bosom  friend  is  gone! 

Gone  is  my  sweet  companion,  soul's  delight  I 
Now  in  a  huddling  crowd,  I'm  all  alone, 
And  almost  could  bid  all  the  world  good-night 
Blest  be  my  roek !  God  lives :  oh  I  let  him  be 
Asheisall,  soalliuaUto  ma 

In  his  yonth  Oakes  published  at  Cambridge 
a  set  of  astronomical  calculations,  with  the  motto, 
in  allnsion  to  his  size — 

parvum  parva  decent,  sed  inest  sua  gratia  parvisi 

Ck>tton  Mather  puns  incorri^bly  upon  his  name, 
and  pronounces  the  students  ^^a  rendezvous  of 
happy  Druids"  under  his  administration. 

Mr.  Oakes  being  now,  in  the  quaint  language 
of  itke  same  ingenious  gentleman,  transplanted 
into  the  better  world,  he  was  succeeded  by  John 
Bogers,  a  graduate  of  the  College  of  1649. 
He  was  but  a  short  time  President — ^hardly  a 
year,  when  he  was  cut  off  suddenly,  the  day 
after  oommenoemeut,  July  2,  1684.  Mather 
celebrates  the  sweetness  of  his  temper,  and  *^  his 
real  piety  set  off  with  the  accomplishments 
of  a  gentieman,  as  a  gem  set  in  gold.^'  He  was 
cme  of  the  writers  of  complimentary  verses  on 
the  poems  of  Anne  Bradstreet,  in  recording  the 
emotions  inspired  by  which,  he  proves  his  charac- 
ter for  courtesy  and  refinement. 

To  Venus'  shrine  no  altars  raised  are. 

Nor  venom'd  shafts  from  painted  quivers  fly : 

Nor  wanton  doves  of  Aphrodite's  car. 

Or  fluttering  there,  nor  here  forlornly  lie : 

Lorn  paramours,  nor  chatting  birds  t«11  news. 

How  sage  Apollo  Daphne  hot  pursuits 

Or  atately  Jove  himself  is  wont  to  haunt  the  stews. 

Nor  barking  Satyrs  breathe,  nor  dreary  clouds 
Exhaled  from  Styx,  their  dismal  drops  distil 
Within  these  fairy,  fiow'ry  fields,  nor  shrouds 
The  screeching  night  raven,  with  his  shady  quilL 
But  lyrick  strmffs  here  Orpheus  nimbly  hits, 
Arion  on  his  sadied  dolphin  sits. 
Chanting  as  every  humour,  age  and  season  fits. 

Here  silver  swans,  with  nightingales  set  spells. 
Which  sweetly  charm  the  traveller,  and  raise 
Earth's  earthed  monarchs,  from  their  hidden  cells, 
And  to  appearance  summons  lapsed  dayes ; 
Their  heavenly  air  becalms  the  swelling  frayee, 

•  John  Wilson  was  the  first  pastor  of  the  Charch  In  Boston, 
wfaofle  Tirtaes  and  talents  are  recorded  by  Mather  In  the  third 
book  of  the  Magnalla.  His  elcTerness  at  anagrcunmai4Hng 
to  there  noted  bj  the  pen  of  an  admirer.  Matbor  mentions  the 
witxj  compliment  of  Natlsanicl  Ward  **  that  the  anagram  of 

JOHS  WlIBOH  was,  I  rSAY  GOXS  »  :  TOU  ASM,  HXABTILT  WZL- 


And  fory  fell  of  elements  aUayes, 

By  paying  every  one  due  tribute  to  his  praise. 

This  seem'd  the  scite  of  all  those  verdant  vales. 
And  purled  springs,  whereat  the  Nymphs  do  play: 
With  lofty  hills,  where  Poets  rear  their  tales. 
To  heavenly  vaults,  which  heav'nly  sound  repay 
By  echo's  sweet  rebound :  here  laaye's  kiss. 
Circling  nor  soDgs,  nor  dance's  circle  miss ; 
But  whilst  those  Syrens  sung,  I  sunk  in  sea  of  bliss. 

A  mighty  name  of  the  old  N'ew  England  dis- 
pensation follows  in  the  college  annals,  Increase 
Mather,  who  held  the  presidency  from  1686  to 
1701.  He  had  previously  supplied  the  vacanoy 
for  a  short  time  on  the  death  of  Oakes.  He 
attended  to  his  college  duties  without  vacating 
his  parish  or  his  residence  at  Boston.  The  char- 
ter troubles  intervened,  and  Mather  was  sent  to 
England  to  maintain  the  rights  of  the  colonists 
with  James  II.  and  William  and  Mary.  While 
there,  he  made  the  acquaintnnce  of  Thomas 
HoUis,  who  subsequently  became  the  distinguished 
benefactor  of  Harvard.  He  secured  from  the 
crown,  under  the  new  charter,  the  possession,  to 
the  college,  of  the  grants  which  it  had  received. 
The  institution,  on  his  return,  flourished  under 
his  rule,  and  received  some  handsome  endow- 
ments. In  1699,  Lieutenant-Grovernor  William 
Stoughton  erected  the  hall  bearing  his  name, 
which  lasted  till  1780,  and  was  succeeded  by  a 
new  building,  with  the  same  designation,  in 
1805.  Mather  retired  in  1701,  with  the  broad 
hint  of  an  order  from  the  General  Court, 
that  the  presidents  of  the  college  should  reside 
at  Cambridge.  It  is  considered  by  President 
Quincy,  in  his  History  of  the  University,  that  the 
influence  of  the  Mathers — Cotton  was  connected 
with  tie  college  during  the  absence  of  his  father, 
though  he  never  became  its  head — ^was  unfriendly 
to  its  prosperity,  in  seeking  to  establish  a  sec- 
tarian character.  At  the  outset  it  was,  in  a 
measure,  independent.  The  charters  of  the  col- 
lege are  silent  on  points  of  religious  faith.  Its 
seal  bore  simply  the  motto  "Veritas,*'  written 
in  three  divisions  on  as  many  open  books  on 
the  shield.  This  inscription  was  soon  changed  to 
"  In  Christi  Gloriafn,"  and,^robably  in  the  time 
of  Matiier,  to  "  Ohristo  et  Ecclesise."*    It  was  a 


Original  Draft  for  a  College  Seal    1643. 


•  Qnlncy*B  History,  i  49.  In  reference  to  the  disposition 
of  the  motto,  "  Veritas,"  partly  inscribed  on  the  ln§lde  and 
partly  on  the  ontside  of  two  open  volumoB,  Mr.  Robert  C. 
Winthrop  (cave  this  pleaaont  explanation,  in  a  toa»t  at  the  cele- 
bration in  1886 :  "  The  Founders  of  our  University— They  hare 
taught  us  that  no  one  human  book  contains  the  whole  truth  of 
any  subject ;  and  that,  in  order  to  get  at  the  real  end  of  any 
matter,  we  muat  be  careftU  to  look  at  both  sidea." 
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Mather  act  to  inveigle  the  whole  board  of  the  col- 
lege into  a  onasi  sanction  of  the  witchcraft  delusion, 
in  the  cirouJar  inviting  information  tonohing  "  the 
existence  and  agency  of  the  invisible  world."* 
Driven  trom  the  old  political  assumptions  by  the 
new  charter,  the  priestly  part;  sought  the  con- 
trol of  the  college,  and  a  struggle  ensued  between 
rival  theological  interests.  Increase  Mather  bound 
the  government  of  the  institution  in  a  close  cor- 
poration of  his  own  selection,  under  a  new 
charter  from  the  General  Court,  which  was, 
however,  n^tived  in  England.  Betbre  this 
veto  arrived,  it  bad  conferred  the  first  degree  in 
the  college,  of  Doctor  in  Diviuitv,  upon  Fmident 
Uatherinl692. 

The  Rev.  Samuel  Willard  was  for  more  than 
rix  years,  from  1701  to  1707,  viee-pre»dent  of  the 
college,  an  apparent  compromise  in  the  diffioultjes 
of  the  times.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  had 
been  settled  as  a  minister  at  Groton,  and  driven 
to  seek  refuge  in  Boston  from  the  devaatationa 
of  King  Philip's  war.  He  was  a  good  divine  of 
his  day,  and  a  oBnfal  head  of  the  college.  A  alory 
is  told  of  his  tact,  not  without  humor.  His  son- 
in-law,  the  Rov.  Samuel  Neal,  preached  a  sermon 
for  him  at  his  church  which  was  much  cavjUed  at 
as  a  wrotcbed  aSair;  when  he  was  requested  by 
the  congregation  not  to  admit  any  more  from  the 
same  source.  He  borrowed  the  sermon,  preached 
it  himself,  with  the  advantages  of  his  capital  de- 
livery, and  the  same  persons  were  so  delighted 
with  it  that  thev  requested  a  copy  for  publica- 
tion.! He  was  tie  author  of  a  number  of  publi- 
cations, chieSv  sermonti,  and  a  posthumons  work, 
in  1736,  entitled  a  "Body  of  Divinity,"  which  is 
spoken  of  as  the  first  folio  of  the  kind  published 
in  the  country.  He  wrote  on  Witchcraft,  and 
has  the  credit  of  having  re«sl«d  the  popular  de- 
lusion on  that  subject.  He  was  twice  married, 
and  had  twenty  children.l  He  died  in  office,  and 
was  succeeded  by  John  Levcrett,  who  held  the 
post  tjll  1724.  The  latter  has  the  reputation  of  a 
practjcol  man,  faithful  to  bis  ofGce,  and  a  liberal- 
minded  OhristJan.  He  was  a  grandson  of  Gover- 
nor John  Leverett,  of  Mossachosiitts. 


The  great  benefactor  of  the  name  was  Thomaa 
HoUis,  a  London  merchant,  bom  in  1669,  who 
died  in  1731.  His  attention  was  early  attracted 
to  Harvard,  by  being  appointed  trustee  to  his  un- 
cle's will,  charged  with  a  bequest  to  the  college. 
In  1719  he  made  a  first  shipment  of  goods  to 
Boston,  the  proceeds  of  whioh  were  paid  over, 
and  the  first  interest  appropriated  to  the  snpport 
of  a  son  of  Ootton  Ma^er,  then  a  student.  A 
second  oonaiderable  donation  followed.  Bis  direc- 
tions for  the  ernployment  of  the  fhind  in  1721, 
constituted  the  Hollis  Professorship  of  Divinity, 
to  which,  in  1T27,  he  added  a  Profeesorship  of 
Uathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy.  At  this 
Ume  his  pecnniary  donations  had  brought  to  the 
college  four  thousand  nine  hundred  pounds  Has- 
sachusetts  currency.  He  gave  and  collected  l>ooka 
for  the  library  with  valuable  counsel,  and  for- 


s'iIllitatHvTwd,p.I4:  Ellol'i  BJog.  Diet ;  , 


warded,  from  a  friend,  a  set  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 

types  for  printing. 

This  liberality  was  the  more  praiseworthy  since 
Hollis  was  a  Baptist,  a  sect  in  no  great  favvr  in 
New  England ;  but  he  was  a  man  of  liheral  mind, 
and  selected  Harvard  for  the  o^eot  of  his  mnni- 
ficent  atta.  as  the  most  independent  college  of  the 
times.*  In  founding  his  IMvinity  Professorship 
he  imposed  no  test,  hut  required  only  that  Bap- 
tists shonld  not  be  excluded  from  its  privileges. 
Hia  brothers  John  and  Nathaniel,  were  also  do- 
nors to  the  college.  Thomas  Hollis,  a  son  of  the 
lost  mentioned,  became  the  heir  of  his  nncle,  the 
first  benefactor,  and  liberally  continued  his  bounty. 
He  conferred  money,  hooks,  and  philosophical  ap- 
paratus. He  survived  hia  nnole  but  a  lew  yean, 
and  left  a  eon,  the  third  Thomas  Eollis.  This 
was  the  famous  antiquary  and  virtuoso,  with  a 
collector's  zeal  for  the  memory  of  Hilton  and  Al- 
gernon Sidney.  A  rare  memorial  of  his  tastce  is 
left  in  the  two  illnstratod  quartos  of  Uemoira,  by 
Thomas  Brand  Hollis  (who  also  gave  books  and  a 
bequest),  published  in  1780,  six  years  after  his 
death.  He  sent  some  of  its  most  valuable  hterair 
treasures  to  the  Harvard  library,  books  on  reh- 
gioua  and  political  liberty,  all  of  solid  worth,  and 
sometimes  bound  in  a  costly  manner,  as  became 
his  tastes.  It  was  his  humor  to  employ  various 
gilt  emblems  or  devices  to  indicate  the  nature  of 
the  contents.  Thna  he  put  an  owl  on  the  back 
of  one  volume,  toindioate  that  it  was  replete  with 
wisdom,  while  he  indicated  the  folly  of  another 
by  the  owl  reversed.  The  goddess  of  Uber^ 
figured  fivquenU^.  Many  of  tiie  bookis  contwned 
citations  fh>m  Mitton,  of  whom  he  was  an  enthn- 
siastio  admirer,  and  occasional  memoranda  exhi- 
biting the  Eeal  of  a  bibliographer.!  He  oolleot«d 
com^eto  series  of  pamphlets  on  controverriea,  and 
presented  them  bound.  He  also  gave  money 
freely  in  addition.    His  donations  in  hia  lifetime 
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and  by  will  amounted  to  nearly  two  thonsand 


I*!  bonkt,  *lth  Mpic*  of  bta  uootk- 
tlonmnurlMweiiliilbeUoiitblfADUiolwfarlSoa.  Ino» 
of  hlj  learlied  Tolomeg  h«  notu,  on  AlooAtulp  of  p^J«r,  vhlcb 
tat  retalD«d  1U p)u« (briiDBrlF  nlostT  yttn,  "T.  K.  hMtwaa 
pnrtlculirry  Indilstiiotu  In  coltftctinK  Onmrnin  utd  Lfliloou 
of  tbs  Orlmtil  Eooi  I^npiigH.  to  lend  to  H»rwrd  Coltom.  In 
bopea  of  (Drmlng  by  that  mi^aBt.  iMbtsd  br  Ibe  tntigj  irf  Uw 
leidBr^Blinn|vaeflc«Dt.alt»  llua  sotaoWg.  honon  lo  Uwll 
oountrj,  ud  Ugbtt  to  nmUnd.'' 
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ponnds  iterliof.  At  this  day,  eighty  jeaia  after 
hia  bequest  of  five  hundred  pounds  to  Uie  library, 
lialf  of  the  pennaneut  income  for  the  parchase  of 
boolcs  is  derived  from  that  eonroe.  A  fiiU-length 
portrait  of  biiu,  richly  painted  by  Oopley,  at  the 
lUBtaace  of  tlie  corporation,  hangH  in  Uie  Gallery. 
When  it  was  requested  of  him,  he  replied,  in 
AUnsi<Hi  to  the  worka  of  his  &vorite  English  refor- 
men,  which  he  bad  sent,  "  the  effigies  which  yon 
detrire  may  be  seen  at  this  time  id  your  library, 
feature  by  feature."  We  have  tfuen  oar  en- 
graving from  a  medallion  head  in  the  HoUis 
Memoira. 

He  was  the  Mend  not  only  of  English  but  of 
American  liberty,  being  instrumental  In  repub- 
li^Dg  the  early  political  eesajs  of  Uayhew,  Otis, 
And  John  Adams. 

Leverett  was  followed  in  tlie  college  presidency 
by  Beiqamin  Wadsworth,  from  1726  to  1787,  a. 
moderate,  nsef^il  man.  He  published  a  number 
of  aramonsand  religions  essays.  Edward  Holyoke 
snceeeded,  and  was  president  for  nearly  thirty- 
two  yea™,  till  1769,  Harvard  prospered  during 
his  time,  though  the  destmution  of  the  old  Har- 
vard Hall  by  fire,  in  1704,  was  a  serious  disaster, 
especially  as  it  involved  tlie  loss  of  the  librarv ; 
but  the  sympathy  excited  new  acts  of  friendship. 
On  a  winter's  night  in  January  some  sis  thousand 
Tolamea  were  burnt  in  thlB  edifice,  inoluding  the 
Oriental  library  booneathed  by  Dr,  Ughtfoot, 
and  the  Greek  and  Bomaa  elates  predenled  by 
Berkeley. 


nuTUd  Bill,  ballt  ItSS,  daalrojed  ITU. 

Among  other  additions  to  the  college  useful- 
ness, tbe  first  endowment  of  special  annaal  lee- 
tures  was  made  at  this  period  by  the  Hon,  Panl 
Dndley,  of  great  reputation  on  the  Bench,  who, 
in  1761,  founded,  by  bcijuest,  the  course  bearing 
his  name.  Four  are  delivered  in  sticccssion,  one 
each  year,  on  Natural  and  Revealed  Religion,  the 
Ohnrch  of  Rome,  and  the  Validity  of  Preabyterian 
Ordination.  The  Srst  of  these  was  delivered  by 
President  Holyoke,  who  had  a  rare  disinclination 
among  the  New  England  clergy  lo  appear  in  print, 
and  liis  discourse  was  not  published.  He  lived 
in  the  discharge  of  his  office  to  the  age  of  dghty, 


Daring  the  Presidency  of  Holyoke  the  College 
gained  distinguished  honor  by  the  publication,  ia 
1761,  of  the  Pielfu  et  Gratulatio.i  This  was  an 
elegiac  and  complimentary  volume,  printed  with 
much  elegance  in  quarto,  celebrating  the  death 
of  George  II.  in  the  previous  year,  and  the  glo- 
rious accession  of  George  III.,  not  foi^tting 
Epilhalamia  on  the  nuptials  with  tbe  Princess 
Charlotte.  A  proposal  was  set  np  in  the  college 
chapel  inviting  competition  on  these  themes  from 
undergraduates,  or  those  who  had  taken  a  degree 
within  seven  years,  for  six  guinea  prizes  to  be 
given  for  the  best  Latin  oration,  Latin  poem  iu 
heiamelere,  Latin  elegy  in  hexameters  and  pen- 
tameters, Latin  ode,  English  poem  in  long  verse, 
and  English  ode. I  These  conditions  were  not 
all  preserved  in  the  preparation  of  the  volnme, 
Uaster  Lovell,  in  its  second  ode,  ascribes  the  first 
idea  to  Governor  Bernard,  who  hod  then  just 
entered  on  his  office,  which  is  confirmed  by  a  reso- 
lution of  the  college  corporation  at  the  bepnning 
of  the  next  year,  providing  for  a  presentation  copy 
to  his  new  Majesty,  who  does  not  appear  to  have 
made  any  speciui  acknowledgment  of  it.  Presi- 
dent Holyoke  sent  a  copy  to  Thomas  Hollis  the 
antiquarian.  "  An  attempt,"  he  suys,  in  his  letter, 
"of  severid  young  gentlemen  bore  with  us,  and 
educated  in  this  college,  to  show  their  pious 
Borrow  on  account  of  the  death  of  our  late  glo- 
rious king,  their  attachment  to  his  royal  house, 
the  joy  they  have  in  the  accession  of  his  present 
m^BSty  to  llie  British  throne,  and  in  the  prospeot 
they  have  of  the  happiness  of  Britain  from  the 
Royal  Progeny  which  they  hope  for  from  hia  alli- 
ance with  tliB  illustrious  house  of  Mechlenhurg."! 
The  volume  thus  originated  may  compare,  both 
in  taste  and  scholarship,  with  similar  effusions  of 
the  old  world.  Though  rather  n  trial  of  skill  than 
an  appeal  of  sober  truthfuhiesH,  the  necessary  pa- 
negyric is  tempered  by  the  good  advice  to  the  new 
King  in  the  prefatory  pniso  address,  ascribed  to 
Hutchinson  or  Bernard,  which,  if  his  Miyesty  had 
followed  in  its  spirit,  separation  from  the  coloniee 
might  have  been  longer  delayed.  The  inevitable 
condition  of  such  a  work  as  the  Ptetos  is  eulogy ; 


*  Eilwd  Aacaatai  Holyoke,  Iha  coDtenaHnn  Bnd  col«tmt- 
cd  pbyslclu.  orSalsm,  Mssl.,  vu  Iba  md  of  Ptctldent  Hotr- 
oke,  by  bh  Mcorid  nurrtue.  Ho  iru  burn  Augual  IS,  llSa, 
udbocunogruliuUoof  BtmrdDflTM.  For  ODarlT  elghw 
rsvlbnwun  practitioner  U8ilenl,d>lDX  tbe  re  la  I  ^.    H* 

remirkabis  eiunple  of  tbe  retanllDD  of  Iho  pov«n  'of  life. 
At  lbs  uo  of  (Igblf  bl<  deelre  for  knowk-dgo  wa  kiItb  u 
oyer,  fffl  kept  up  hH  famlllKilT  wllh  tSo  clowles,  uH 
the  prBltlio  of  hi)  pironttm  »nd  tollclfe  life.  In  liberal  Ilndlu 
and  iMLjalntsncn  wllh  curioaj  tlilngi  Id  and  outof  hij  profoi- 


"tf^ 

•■!,'. 

lofnalo 

nlpl 

Lvir„-,f. 

Is  bat 

I  loreo 

i  Dbw™i1on\ 

pleled 

bl9  bu 

«ripl 

m  «blc 

hB 

ropj>«d  to  ml 

and  emplo  jTmonta  oftbelDbabltanlaDf  Bale  m." — Wl  lUauu'a  Am. 
Ued.  Blog ;  Kupp'i  Am.  Bin;. 

tPlataialOratDlallo  Colleirtl  Cuitabriglanils  apod  Nonn- 
■loi.  BastaDl-Hai9H;hDB»t:«uliim.  TyplsJ.  Qrwa  &  J.  Bni- 
•elL    nn.    4tapp.  1M. 

JFromomanufcilptoopf  oflb8"Propo«a1,"lBlhoeop)f  of 
thtPUlaitt  Qratulatia  In  tba  llbrarr  of  )iamrd  Ccllago. 

t  Beptembar  £&,  1T6%  HolUit  Mamoln.  4  to  101. 
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BO  the  departing  gaeat  is  sped  and  the  coining 
welcomed,  in  tlie  most  rapturous  figments  of 
poetry.  George  II.  is  elevated  to  his  apotheosis 
in  the  skies,  in  the  long  echoing  wave  of  the  exult- 
ing hexameter,  while  the  ebbing  flood  of  feeling 
at  so  mournful  an  exaltation  is  couched  in  the 
gubdued  expression  of  the  sinking  pentameter.'" 
All  nature  is  called  upon  to  mourn  and  weep,  and 
again  to  rejoice ;  all  hearts  to  bleed,  and  again  to 
Uve,  as  one  royal  monarch  ascends  the  skies  and 
another  the  throne.  As  this  production  really 
possesses  considerable  merit,  as  it  brings  together 
the  names  of  several  writers  worthy  of  oomme- 
moration,  and  as  the  work  is  altogether  unique  in 
the  history  of  American  literature,  it  may  be  well 
to  notice  its  separate  articles  with  such  testimony 
as  we  can  bring  together  on  the  question  of  their 
anthorship. 

By  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Ticknor,  the  historian 
of  Spanish  Literature,  we  have  before  us  his  copy 
of  the  Pietas  which  once  belonged  to  Professor 
"Winthrop,  with  a  manuscript  letter  from  the  anti- 
quarian Thaddens  Mason  Harris,  who  was  libra- 
rian at  Harvard  from  1791  to  1793,  which  fur- 
nishes authorities  named  in  Professor  Sewall^s  copy 
presented  to  the  writer;  also  a  manuscript  list  of 
authors  on  the  authority  of  Dr.  Eliot.  In  the 
Monthly  Anthology  for  June,  1809,  we  have  a 
carefully  prepared  list,  in  an  article  written  by 
A.  H.  Everett,  and  in  the  No.  for  July  some  sug- 
gestions for  its  emendation,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Samuel 
Deane,  of  Portland,  the  only  surviving  contributor, 
and  from  another  person,  not  known  to  ns,  who 
dates  his  note,  July  13,  1809. 

There  are  thirty-one  papers  in  all,  exclusive  of 
the  introductory  address  to  the  King.  The  first 
is  the  Adkortatio  Frasidis^  a  polished  Latin  ode, 
the  ostensible  composition  of  President  Holyoke, 
who  was  then  about  seven^.  It  does  credit  to 
his  taste  and  scholarship. t  It  closes  with  a  refer- 
ence to  the  hopes  of  the  future  American  song. 

Sic  forsan  et  vos  vestraque  munera 
Blando  bcnignus  lumiiie  viderit, 
Miratus  igiiotAd  camosnos 

Sole  sub  Hesperio  calentes. 

The  second  and  twenty-fifth  belong  to  John  Lo- 
vell,  to  whom  have  also  been  ascribed  by  Deane 
the  twenty-sixth  and  seventh,  with  the  still  further 
authority  of  Lovell's  name  at  the  end  of  these 
articles,  in  Winthrop's  own  copy. 

Lovell  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard,  and  was 
master  of  the  Boston  Latin  school  for  forty  years 
from  1734  to  1775  (succeeding  to  the  afterwards 
famous  Jeremiah  Gridley,  a  great  lawyer  in  his 
prime,  and  an  elegant  writer  in  his  newspaper, 
the  Hehearml^l  in  his  younger  days,  in  1731), 
when  he  became  a  loyalist  refugee,  and  went  with 
the  British  troops  to  Halifax,  where  he  soon  after 


•  Coleridge  bos  most  happily,  in  his  translation  of  Bohi11er''B 
^nplet,  •*  described  and  exeaiplifled''  the  Oyidlan  Elegioo 
uietre. 

In  the  hexameter  rises  the  foantaln's  silTerj  column; 
In  the  pentameter  aye  falling  In  melody  back. 

t  The  writer  in  the  Monthly  Anthology  for  June,  180»,  sng- 
ffesta  that  he  was  assisted  in  it  by  Master  LorelL  It  has  also 
Been  ascribed  to  Bernard. 

t  The  RehfarMl  was  a  weekly  paper  in  Boston,  on  a  hair 
sheet  folio,  published  from  ITSl-ife,  when  it  was  merged  in  the 
Boston  Evening  Po9t.  In  Gridley's  hands  it  '^^^**'*°Jf 
rather  an  ornamental  style.  Thomas's  Hist  of  Print  IL  8S& 
*'—  w««t  SocColL,  First  Series,  V.  218. 


died,  in  1 778.  Though  a  rigid  teacher,  Lovell  is  s^d 
to  have  been  an  agreeable  companion ;  and  thongh 
a  tory,  he  educated  many  of  the  whig  leaders. 
He  d^vered  the  first  published  address  in  Fanenil 
Hall,  a  funeral  oration  on  its  founder  in  1742.  In 
the  close  of  this  he  uttered  the  memorable  sen- 
tence, *^  May  this  hall  be  ever  sacred  to  the  inte- 
rests of  truth,  of  justice,  of  loyalty,  of  honor,  c«f 
liberty.  May  no  private  views  nor  party  broils 
ever  enter  these  walls." 

Lovell*8  Latin  ode  (n.)  to  Governor  Bernard  is 
forcible  and  elegant,  and  its  concluding  simile  of 
the  torn  branch  in  Virgirs  descent  to  Hadea,  as 
applied  to  the  royal  succession,  happy. 

Sic  sacra  Bcavie  dona  Proeerpinn 
Dimittit  arbor,  alter  et  emicat 
Ramus  refiilgena,  oc  avito 

Silva  iterum  renovatur  anro. 

His  second  composition  (zzv.)  is  an  Epithalar 
minm  in  English  heroics,  descriptive  of  the  embaiv 
cation  of  Charlotte  on  the  Elbe.  Hocka,  sands, 
winds,  and  Neptune  are  invoked  to  give  safe  con- 
duct to  the  marriage  party ;  and  Neptune  responds 
in  tlie  most  corditd  manner. 

XXVI.  and  xxvu.  are,  the  one  in  Latin,  the  other 
in  English,  commemorations  of  the  astronomioal 
incident  of  the  year,  the  transit  of  Venus,  which 
had  just  been  observed  by  Professor  Winthrop,  of 
the  College  at  St.  John's. 

xxvu. 

While  Halley  views  the  heavens  vith  curious  eyes. 
And  notes  the  changes  in  the  stormy  skies, — 
What  constellations  l>ode  descending  rains, 
Swell  the  proud  streams,  and  fertilize  the  plains ; 
What  call  the  zephyrs  forth,  with  favouring  breeze. 
To  waft  Britannia's  fleets  o'er  subject  seas ; 
In  different  orbits  how  the  planets  run, 
Reflecting  rays  they  borrow  from  the  snn  : — 
Sudden  a  di^rent  prospect  charms  his  sight, — 
Venus  encircled  in  the  source  of  light  1 
Wonders  to  come  his  ravished  thoughts  unfold. 
And  thus  the  Heaven-instructed  bard  foretold : 
What  glorious  scenes,  to  ages  past  unknown. 
Shall  in  one  summer's  rolling  months  be  shown. 
Auspicious  omens  yon  bright  regions  wear ; 
Events  responsive  in  the  earlli  appear. 
A  golden  Phoebus  decks  the  rising  mom, — 
Such,  glorious  George  I  thy  youthful  brows  adorn  ; 
Nor  sparkles  Venus  on  the  ethereal  plain, 
Brighter  than  Charlotte  'midst  the  virgin  train. 
The  illustrious  pair  conjoined  in  nuptial  ties, 
Britannia  shines  a  rival  to  the  skies  1 

Seven  of  the  compositions  are  given  to  Stephen 
Sewall,  whom  Harris  has  called  "the  most 
accomplished  classical  scholar  of  his  day  which 
our  college  or  country  could  boast."*  These 
papers  are  the  iii.,  in  Latin  hexameters ;  v.,  an 
English  ode ;  xii.,  a  Latin  elegiac ;  xiv.,  an 
elegant  Latin  sapphic  ode,  exulting  over  the  pros- 
pects of  the  royal  grandson,  and  prematurely 
r^oicing  in  the  peaceful  reign : 

Ipse  sacratum  tibi  Jane  !  templum 
Clauserit ;  ramos  olea  virentis 
Marte  jactatis  populis  daturus 

Corde  benigno. 


.  *  ^■P.IJS^P*  ^«*^'  ^^  ^0'-  G«>»«e  Ticknor,  Dorahestcr. 
April,  1888. 
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Hinc  quies  orbi ;  stadiis  jQTamen ; 
Gaadinm  muais ;  thalanu  paeUis ; 
Omoibus  paseim  hino  oriatiur  amplo 

Copia  eorniL 

Prata  pnbescant  gregibus  superba ; 

Cancta  subrident  redimita  sertia. 

Koin  rogaa  nnde  hao  f    Regit  his  Giobocb 

AlTXB  £T  IDIIL 

XT.  and  XYi.  are  a  Greek  elegy  and  sapphic. 
xxm.  is  a  Latin  sapphio  ode  addressed  to  the 
new  sovereign,  elegant  and  spirited,  setting  all 
tiie  powers  Si  natore  ringing  in  with  great  Joy 
and  hilarity  ^e  coming  of  the  new  sovereign. 

Sewall  was  bom  at  York,  in  the  district  of 
Maine,  in  1734^  and  was  brought  ap  as  a  joiner, 
his  indostry  in  which  calling  gave  him  the  means 
of  entering  Harvard  at  the  age  of  twenty-fonr. 
He  was  Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Oriental  Lan- 
guages, in  which  he  was  a  proficient,  at  Harvard, 
from  1765  to  1786.  His  lectores  were  models  of 
English  composition.  He  published  a  Hebrew 
Grammar  in  1763 ;  a  Latin  oration  on  the  death 
of  President  Holyoke;  an  oration  on  &e  death 
of  Prc^Bssor  Winthrop ;  Scripture  Account  of  the 
Schekinah,  1774;  History  of  the  Destruction  of 
Sodom  and  Gomorrah,  1776 ;  a  translation  of  the 
first  book  of  Young^s  Night  Thoughts  into  Latin 
verse,  and  Oarmina  Sacra*  In  the  college  library 
id  a  ^Syriao  and  Ohaldee  Grammar  and  Diction- 
ary ^  in  MS.,  prepared  by  him  for  publication ;  also 
a  ^''Treatise  on  Greek  Prosody,^  and  part  of  a 
Greek  and  Enfflish  Lezioon.t  He  died  in  1804, 
in  his  seventy-nrst  year. 

John  Lowell,  of  Newbury,  on  the  testimony  of 
the  Anthology  and  Dr.  Eliot,  was  the  author  of 
No.  vn.,  a  not  ve^  remarkable  eulogy  of  the 
two  sovereigns  in  English  heroics.  Lowell  had 
been  gradniSed  the  year  before,  and  was  about 
to  lar  the  foundation  of  those  legal  attainments 
which  made  him  a  constitutional  authority  in  his 
own  State,  and  Judge  of  the  Federal  dourt  in 
Ma^achusetts,  under  the  appointment  of  Wash- 
ington. 

vm.,  IX.,  and  xvn.,  are  ascribed,  in  Sewall's 
copy,  and  by  Deane,  to  the  elder  Bowdoin.  The 
first  two  are  Latin  epigrams ;  the  last  is  an  Eng- 
lish iambic  in  the  good  round  measure  of  the 
author,  whom  we  shall  meet  again  in  his  moral 
poem  on  the  Economy  of  Life.    Bowdoin  was 

^  TlM  Night  Thonffbts  w«ro  published  In  a  flxnall  16mo.  of 
21  pages,  in  1786.  Nocte  Cogitato,  Auotore,  AogUeo  Boripta, 
ToaoA  D.D..,  qaa»  Lingua  IaUI  DonaTit  America.  Garofop  - 
pidi :  Typ\a  Allen  A  Gushing,  liaasachaaettenBlnzn.  The  motto 
15  tnm  Virgil — Sunt  laehryms  remm,  et  mentem  mortalla 
tangnat.  The  dodlcation  la  to  John  Hancock,  President  of 
C>ngTC3»  -Nomen  pne  se  ferre  geatlt  It  thoa  renders  Young's 
famoos  opening  lines: — 

Bomnoa,  anl  fessos  reflolt  mlUsslmns  artosl 
Ittte,  homines  velattf  qna  res  fortnna  secandat, 
Prompte  adit;  at  mlseros  tonre  taglt  ore  mlnacl: 
Pracepa  a  Inotu  properat  pemleibos  alls, 
Atque  ocailfl^  lachrjrma  Taoals,  considlt  amice. 

The  Ganntna  Baexa  qnie  I^tine  Oraceqne  Gondidtt  America 
was  published  In  a  neat  small  quarto  form  of  eight  pages, 
Wlgornic,  Masaaehusettensia,  typls  Isai»  Thomas,  17m).  It 
glree  rarslonB  of  the  fiSd  and  mXh  Psalms,  the  first  nine 


of  the  4th  chapter  of  the  Song  of  Solomon,  and  a  Greek 
Ode  on  the  Da/  of  tne  Last  Judgment  The  Gantldcs  com- 
menoe:— 

En  renusta  es,  cara  mlhi,  en  renusta  es, 
Grlnlbna  sobsnnt  oculi  columbs: 
Sunt  tnl  crtne^  Telut  agmen  errans 
Itoote  caprlnnm. 

t  MS.  list  of  Bewairs  writings  \>j  T.  M.  Harris. 


at  this  time  a  graduate  of  some  sixteen  years* 
standing. 

Samuel  Deane,  who  wrote  the  English  ode  z., 
as  appears  by  his  own  authority,  was  a  Bachelor 
of  Arts  of  the  year  before.  He  was  of  the  class 
of  1760  of  the  college,  its  Librarian  and  Promus, — 
a  species  of  steward.  He  became  noted  as  the 
minister  of  Portland,  Maine.  He  died  in  1814, 
having  published  an  Election  Sermon  and  the 
New  MTigland  Farmer  or  Oeorgieal  Dictumary. 

XL,  one  of  the  longest  English  poems,  was 
written  by  Beigamin  Ohurch,  of  whom  we  say 
something  elsewhere ;  and  iv.,  in  English  rhyme, 
may  also  be  given  to  him,  on  the  authority  of  a 
marked  copy  in  the  Harvard  Library. 

xui.  and  xxvni.,  English  odes,  belong  to  Dr. 
Samuel  Cooper,  then  in  his  established  pulpit 
reputation,  having  left  college  eighteen  years 
before. 

xvm.,  XIX.,  XX.,  XXXI.,  on  the  Anthology 
authority,  may  be  set  down  to  Governor  Francis 
Bernard,  who  may  have  been  the  writer  also  of 
VI.,  a  Latin  elegiac.  President  Quincy  assigns 
five  contributions  to  Bernard.  The  first  two  are 
brief  Greek  and  Latin  epitaphs,  of  which  the 
third  is  an  English  translation.  Thirty-one  is  the 
Epilogue,  a  lAtin  sapphic  ode,  prophetic  of  the 
fhture  glories  of  the  American  muse.  It  is  not 
often  that  the  world  gets  so  good  an  ode  from  a 
Governor,  but  Bernard  had  kept  up  his  old  Oxford 
education,  and  had  a  decided  taste  in  literature, 
knowing  bhakspeare,  it  is  said,  by  heart.* 

ZXZL 

KPiiiOona. 
Isis  et  Comas  placide  fluentes, 
Qua  novem  fastos  celebrant  sorores, 
Deferant  vatum  pretioaa  Reoi 

Dona  B&rrANNO. 

Audit  hiee  Flumen,  prope  Bostonenses 
Quod  NovANOLORUH  studlls  dicataa 
Abluit  sedes,  eademque  sperat 

Munera  ferre. 

Obstat  huio  Phcebus,  chorus  omnia  obstoS 
Virginum ;  frustra  ofiiciosa  pensum 
Tentat  insuetum  indocilis  ferire 

Plectra  juventus. 

Attamen,  si  <niid  studium  placendi. 
Si  valent  quidquam  Pietas  Fidesquo 
Civica,  omnino  rudis  baud  peribit 

Gratia  Muse. 

Qoin  erit  tempus,  cupidi  augurantur 
Vana  ni  vates,  sua  cnm  Novanglib 
Grandius  quoddam  meliuaque  carmen 

Chorda  sonabit : 

Dum  regit  mundum  oecidnnm  BiUTAinroB, 
£t  suae  artcs,  sua  jura  terris 
Dat  novis,  milllB  cohibenda  metis 

Regna  capcssens ; 

Dum  Dedb  pendens  agitationes 
Gentium,  fluxo  moderatnr  orbi,^ 
Pasaus  humaniim  genus  hie  perire, 

Hie  renovari. 

XXI.,  xxn.,  are  Latin  sapphics  of  which  the 
author  is  unktiown;  nor  has  any  name  been 
assigned  to  the  spirited  Latin  epithalamium 
XXIV.,  worthy  to  have  been  penned  by  Lovell 
or  Sewall. 


e  Allen^  Biograpbioal  Dlotlonarj. 
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XXIX.  of  the  Pistoi  et  Oratulatio^  in  English 
blank  verse,  is  assigned  by  the  Anthology  lists  to 
Thomas  Oliver,  who  had  graduated  eight  years 
before,  and  who  was  then  living  in  retirement,  to 
be  disturbed  afterwards  by  his  lieutenant-gover- 
norship and  loyalist  flight  to  England.  Peter 
Oliver,  to  whom  this  has  also  been  ascribed,  had 
graduated  thirty-one  years  before,  and  was  then 
a  Judge  of  the  Superior  Oourt  of  Massachusetts. 

The  English  poem  xxx.  may  have  been  written 
by  Bowdoin. 

We  have  now  enumerated  each  item  of  this 
meritorious  production,  which  is  well  worthy  of 
learned  and  antiquarian  annotation  at  the  hands 
of  some  competent  son  of  Old  Harvard.  The  wri- 
ters were  nearly  all  alumni  of  the  college,  and 
though  not  all  fresh  from  its  halls  at  the  date  of 
this  composition,  the  fact  that  they  were  scho- 
lars, whose  taste  and  literature  had  been  thus  far 
preserved,  is  the  more  creditable  to  both  parties, 
when  we  consider  how  soon  such  accomplish- 
ments generally  fade  amidst  the  active  affiurs  of 
the  world, 

Samuel  Locke  was  the  successor  of  Holyoke  for 
more  than  three  years,  when  he  resigned  the  office. 
He  made  no  particuliu*  mark  in  bis  college  govern- 
ment He  is  said  to  have  been  a  man  of  talents, 
wanting  knowledge  of  the  world,  which  the  situa- 
tion in  those  revolutionary  days  demanded. 

From  1774  to  1780  the  chair  was  occupied  by 
Samuel  Langdon,  whose  ardent  Whig  politics, 
while  the  public  was  pleased,  hardly  compensat- 
ed for  his  lack  of  jud^ent.  He  retired  to  the 
duties  of  a  country  pansh. 

Joseph  Willard  was  elected  in  1781,  and  con- 
tinued till  his  death,  in  1804.  "Having  been 
called  to  the  President's  chair  in  the  midst  of 
the  revolutionary  war,  when  the  general  tone 
of  morals  was  weak,  and  the  spirit  of  discipline 
enervated,  he  sustained  the  authority  of  his  sta- 
tion with  consummate  steadfastness  and  prudence. 
He  found  the  seminary  embarrassed,  he  left  it 
free  and  prosperous."* 

Samuel  Webber,  before  his  presidency,  from 
1806  to  1810,  had  been  Professor  of  Mathematics 
in  the  college.  He  had  been  a  farmer's  boy,  and 
had  entered  the  university  al  twenty.  He  pub- 
lished a  work  on  Mathematics  in  two  volumes 
octavo,  which  was  much  used  in  the  early  part 
of  the  centunr.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  go- 
vernment of  the  college  by  John  Thornton  Kirk- 
land,  who  held  the  office  from  1810  to  1828, 
and  whose  honored  memory  is  fresh  in  the 
hearts  of  the  present  generation.  All  of  these 
Presidents,  from  the  commencement  to  the  time 
of  Quincy,  were  clergymen  or  preachers,  as 
they  have  always  been  graduates  of  the  college 
from  the  days  of  President  Hoar.  From  Kirk- 
land,  in  1829,  the  office  passed  to  Josiah  Quincy, 
who  held  it  till  1845;  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  Edward  Everett,  1846-49 ;  and  Jared  Sparks 
from  that  year  fill  1858,  when  the  present  in- 
cumbent, James  Walker,  was  called  from  his 
chair  of  Moral  Philosophy.  His  reputation  as 
a  thinker  and  preacher  was  established  by 
his  pulpit  career  at  Charlestons,  and  tlie  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  his  professorship;  and 
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though  fbstidious  in  avoiding  publication,  by  his 
occasional  discourses  and  articles  in  the  Christian 
Examiner^  during  his  editorship  of  the  journal 
with  the  Rev.  Dr.  Greenwood.  He  has  published, 
as  a  college  text-book,  an  edition  of  Beid  ^^On 
the  Intellectual  Powers,"  with  notes,  also  an 
edition  of  Dugald  Stewart's  "  Philosophy  of  the 
Active  and  Moral  Powers,"  and  has  delivered  a 
course  of  Lowell  lectures  on  ^^The  Philoaophy 
of  Religion." 

Having  brought  the  line  of  Presidents  to  the 
present  day,  we  may  now  notice  a  few  incidental 
points  connected  with  the  history  of  the  college. 

In  1814  a  Professorship  of  Greek  Literature 
was  founded  by  Samuel  Eliot,  a  merchant  of  Bos- 
ton, who  liberally  appropriated  twenty  thousand 
dollars  for  the  purpose.  The  gift  was  anonymous, 
and  the  professorsfdp  did  not  bear  his  name  till  his 
death  in  1820.  Edward  Everett  was  tibe  first  in- 
cumbent; and  0.  0.  Felton,  since  1884,  has  done 
much  to  make  the  title  known.  In  Astronomy  and 
Mathematics,  Benjamin  Peiroe,  since  1842;  Dr. 
Gray,  the  successor  of  Nuttall  in  Natural  History, 
in  1842 ;  and  Louis  Agaasiz,  in  Zoology  and  Geo- 
logy, since  1847,  have  extended  the  reputation  of 
the  college  among  men  of  science  throuc^out  the 
world. 

An  important  addition  has  been  made  to  the 
higher  educational  facilities  of  Cambridge  in  the 
foundation,  by  the  Hon.  Abbott  Lawrence,  of  the 
Scientific  School  bearing  his  name.  Its  faculty 
consists  of  the  president  and  ten  professors;  the 
most  important  chairs,  tliose  of  chemistry,  geo- 
logy, and  engineering,  are  at  present  occupied 
by  Horsford,  Agassiz,  and  Eustis.  Students  are 
not  admitted  under  the  age  of  eighteen.  An  at- 
tendance of  at  least  one  year  on  one  or  more  of 
the  courses  of  lectures,  and  a  satisfactory  exami- 
nation on  the  studies  pursued,  entitle  the  student 
to  the  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Science  cum  lauds. 
To  attain  the  highest  grade,  summd  cum  laudA,  a 
more  rigorous  examination,  exceeding  in  tho- 
roughness, it  is  said  by  tJiose  who  have  been  sub- 
jected to  it,  the  celebrated  examinations  at  West 
roint,  must  be  passed.  A  Museum  of  Natural 
History,  under  the  supervision  of  the  professors, 
has  been  commenced  on  a  scale  commensurate 
with  the  extended  instructions  of  the  school. 

The  Institution,  brides  the  eminent  professors 
whom  we  have  mentioned,  enumerates  amongst  its 
graduates  and  officers,  the  names  of  the  Wiggles- 
worths,  the  Wares,  Woods,  Ghanning,  Buckmin- 
ster,  Norton,  Palfrey,  Noyes,  Francis,  in  theo- 
logy and  sacred  hterature;  Edward  Everett, 
Popkin,*  and  Felton,  in  classic  literature ;  Ticknor, 
Follen,  and  Longfellow,  in  the  languages  of  con- 
tinental Europe ;  Wintlirop,  Webber,  Bowditch, 
Saffi[>rd,  Farrar,  Peck,  Cogswell,  Nuttall,  Harris, 
Wyman,  in  the  departments  of  mathematics,  na- 
tural history,  and  philosophy ;  Isaac  Parker,  Par- 
sons, Steams,  Story,  Ashmun,  Greenleal^  Whea- 
ton,  William  Kent.,  and  Joel  Parker,  in  the  school 
of  jurisprudence;  and  the  best  talent  of  the  time 
and  region  in  medicine  and  anatomy.     Other 


«  A  Memorial  of  tbo  Bot.  John  Snelling  Popkin  was  edited 
hj  Professor  Felton,  In  186S.  He  was  a  man  of  a  dnr  Lnmor 
and  of  sterling  character.  His  lectures  on  classical  saliJeets,  of 
which  several  are  published,  show  him  to  have  been  a  good 
scholar  and  a  polished  man  or  his  timciL 
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Sewall,  and  Gookio,  inoTuding  Uatber  Byles  and 
the  Libiarian  of  the  Astor  library,  Dr.  Cogswell, 
to  the  present  occupant,  Dr.  Harris,  and  the 
Axgistant  librarian,  Ur.  Siblej,  than  whom  the 
offioe  never  had  a  more  accommodating  or  active 
incnmbent* 

The  early  oollece  naageB,  the  mode  of  living, 
the  respect  to  profossor^  interior  mlea  and  regu- 
lations, the  ceremonial  on  state  occoriuna,  oScr 
manj  carious  sabjeots  of  inqniry.  In  1693,  the 
OorporatJoa  passed  on  ordinance  against  the  use 
by  uie  students  in  Uieir  rooms  of  "  plum  cake," 
which  probably  became  contraband  trom  its  ac- 
cessories. The  Saturnalia  of  CommuncemeDt  time 
were  celebrated.  In  the  "  Collection  of  Poems 
by  Beveral  Hands,"  published  in  Boston  in  1744, 
to  which  Byles  contributed,  there  is  a  pleasant 
description  in  verse  of  the  hmnors  of  Commence- 
ment at  Cambridge,  recounting  the  adventures  of 
rural  beaux  and  belles  croa^ng  the  river,  the  fine 
nbow  made  by  the  ladies  of  the  town  at  their 
windows,  eqnalled  only  by  the  procession  of  Btn- 
dente.  The  church  is  filled,  while  the  youth,  fhQ 
of  learning,  decl^in  and  debate,  and  having 
received  thdr  degree  from  "the  awful  chief, 
proceed  to  "  the  sav'ry  honors  of  the  feast."  The 
fields  abont,  in  the  meantijne,  are  turned  into 
a  fiur,  fall  of  wrestlers,  mountebanks,  and  ginger- 
In  1771  was  published  "  Brief  Remarks  on  the 
Satirical  Drollery  at  Cambridge  last  Commeiico- 
ment  Day,  with  special  reference  to  the  character 
of  Stephen  the  Preacher,  which  raised  sui^h  ex- 
travagant mirth,"  by  A.  Croswell,  V.  D.M.  in 
Boston.  The  reverend  divine  seems  to  have  been 
greatly  disturbed  at  the  hilarity  on  the  occasion, 
created  by  some  of  the  perforraonrcs,  "  which 
made  the  honse  of  Goi  to  outdo  the  playhouses 
for  vain  langhter  and  clapping."  CroeweU'a 
pamphlet  drew  out  a  reply,  in  "  A  letter  to  the 
Rev,  Andrew  Croswell,  by  Simon  tlie  Tanner." 

In  the  old  Hassaohusetta  Hagozine  for  1789, 
there  la  aqnajnt  paper  addressed  "To  Students 
of  Gollegea  and  Univenitlea,"  enlog^slio  of  the 
beaoty  and  opportonities   of  college  halls  and 


nswes. 
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The  Fair  day  at  Cambridge  was  kept  up  till 
within  quite  a  recent  period.  To  this  day  the 
banks  of  Boston  are  closed  on  the  holiday  of 
Commencement,  and  the  Governor  goes  out  in 
state  to  the  exercises,  escorted  by  city  troops. 

The  second  centennial  anniversary  of  the  col- 
lege foundation  was  celebrated  in  Septembeit, 
18.36,  with  great  eclat.  A  pavilion  was  erected 
oQ  the  oolite  grounds),  where  the  alumni  assem- 
bled, answeriuK  to  the  roll-call  of  graduates.  An 
old  man  of  Bighty-six,  of  the  class  of  1774,  was 
the  first  to  an-<wer.  The  Address  was  delivered 
by  President  Quincy.  Odes  were  recited,  speeches 
were  made  by  Everett,  Story,  and  other  magnates 
of  the  institution.  Everett  presided,  and  Robert 
0.  Winthrop,  a  direct  descendant  of  the  first 
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governor  of  the  colony,  one  of  the  earliest  snp- 
porters  of  the  college,  was  the  marshal  of  tlie  day. 
The  college  buildings  were  iUutninated  in  the 
evening. 

Gore  Hall,  the  library  building,  completed  in 
1641,  is  named  id  honor  of  Uhristopher  G-ore,  who 
had  been  Governor  of  the  State,  and  United 
States  Commissioner  to  England  nnder  the  Jiy 
treaty,  who  left  the  college  a  bequest  amounting 
to  nearly  one  hundred  Uiousand  dollars.  The 
several  librarieB  connected  with  the  University 
eontun  about  one  hundred  thonsand  volames. 
Among  the  specialitiee,  besides  the  Hollis,  the 
Palmer,  and  other  donations,  are  the  Ebeling 
collection  of  American  books,  purchased  and 
presented  by  Israel  Thomdike  in  181S,  the  Ame- 
rican historical  library  of  Warden,  former  Con- 
sul at  Paris,  pnrchased  at  a  cost  of  more  than 
five  thousand  dollars,  and  presented  to  the  col- 
lege by  Samuel  Atkins  Eliot,  in  1B23,  a  collec- 
tion ftirther  enriched  by  the  ^plication  of  the 
Presoott  bequest  in  1S4C,*  The  library  has  also 
its  collection  of  portraits  and  statuary. 

Gore  Hall  is  of  granite,  of  the  general  design 
of  King's  College  Chapel  at  Cambridge. 


Tlie  Hcture  Gallery,  in  tlie  room  extending 
through  tlie  entire  lower  story  of  Harvard  Hall, 
contains  more  than  forty  portraits  of  benefactors 
of  the  institution,  and  of  otiicr  eminent  individu- 
als. Nearly  al)  are  works  of  merit,  being  the 
productions  of  Copley,  Stuart,  Trumbull,  New- 
ton, Smibert,  and  frothiiigham,  with  other  muro 
recent  painters. 

In  the  literary  aasociations  of  Harvard,  the  Phi 
Beta  K^pa  Sodety  should  not  be  forgotten.  It 
was  introduced  at  Harvard  from  the  ori^nal 
charter,  at  William  and  Mary  Collie,  in  Vir- 
ginia, about  the  year  1778.  It  was  a  secret 
society,  with  its  grip  for  personal  coinmnnieation, 
and  its  cypher  for  correspondence,  though  con- 
fined to  purely  literary  objects.  For  some  time 
the  literary  exercises  a^ual  with  college  clubs 
were  kept  up  by  the  students,  tliough  tbcy  have 
been  intermitted  for  the  la't  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  Meetings  of  undergraduates  are  held  only 
to  elect  members  from  the  next  class;  and  the 
entire  action  of  the  society  at  Cambridge   is 
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limited  to  an  oration  and  poem,  and  the  onter- 
tiunment  of  a  dinner,  in  which  it  alternates  with 
the  Association  of  the  Alumni,  so  that  each  has 
its  exercises  every  second  year.  Edward  Everett 
was  for  several  years  its  President  at  Uarvard. 
Its  literary  exercises  have  been  distingnished  by 
many  brilliant  productions.  Joseph  Bartlett  pro- 
nounced his  poem  on  "  Physiognomy''  in  1799 ; 
Everett's  poem,  on  "  American  Poets,"  was  deli- 
vered in  1812;  Bryant's  "Ages"  in  1821; 
Sprague's  "  Ouriosi^ "  in  1829 ;  Dr.  Hohnes's 
"Metrical  Essay  on  Poetry"  in  1806. 

In  the  religious  opinions  of  its  conductors,  and 
its  plan  of  education,  Harvard  has  faithfully  re- 
presented the  times,  during  the  long  period 
through  which  it  has  passed.  A  glance  at  its  cata- 
logue will  show  its  early  proficiency  in  the  studies 
connected  with  sacred  literature  and  natural  phi- 
losophy. Though  always  producing  good  scholars, 
its  polished  BeUes  Lettres  traininghas been  com- 
paratively of  recent  growth.  When  the  first 
catalogue  of  the  library  was  printed  in  1728,  it 
contained  not  a  single  production  of  Dryden,  the 
Uterary  magnate  of  its  period ;  of  the  accomplished 
statesman  and  essayist,  Sir  William  Temple,  of 
Shaftesbury,  Addison,  Pope,  or  Swift."*  It  has, 
to  the  present  day,  lazily  supplied  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Massachusetts,  and  for  a  long  time, 
from  its  commencement,  the  whole  of  New  Eng- 
land, famishing  the  distinguished  men  of  the 
State  and  its  professions.  Its  new  professorships 
of  the  Classics,  of  Rhetoric,  of  the  Modem  Lan- 
guages, of  Law,  of  Science,  mark  ^e  progress  of 
the  world  in  new  ideas.  Though  for  the  most 
part  ostensibly  founded  with  conservative  reli- 
gious views,  our  colleges  have  not  been  generally 
very  rigid  guardians  of  opinion.  Their  course 
has  rather  been  determined  by  influences  from 
without.  Established  in  old  Puritan  times.  Har- 
vard has  sufifered,  of  course,  a  disintegration 
of  the  staunch  orthodoxy  of  its  old  Chauncys 
and  Mathers.  About  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tury, it  passed  over  virtually  into  its  present 
Umtarianism,  though  the  ofScers  of  instraction 
and  government  are  of  nearly  all  denominations. 

This  narrative  might  be  pursued  at  great  length, 
following  out  the  details  of  bequests  and  legacies, 
the  dates  of  college  buildings,  the  foundation  of 
scholarships  and  professorships  through  long 
series  of  incumbents  more  or  less  eminent.  Pre- 
sident Quincy,  who  is  not  a  difflise  writer,  has 
not  extended  the  subject  beyond  the  interest  or 
sympathies  of  his  intelligent  reader,  in  his  two 
large  octavo  volumes.  For  the  minutiea  of  ad- 
ministration, and  other  points  of  value  in  the  his- 
tory of  education  and  opinion  in  America,  we 
may  refer  to  his  work — ^to  the  faithful  but  not  so 
extensive  chronicle  of  Bex\jamin  Peirce,  the  libra- 
rian of  the  University,  who  closes  his  account  with 
the  presidency  of  Holyoke,  to  the  sketch  of  the 
history  of  the  Gollege  by  bamuel  A.  Eliot,  and 
to  the  judicious  History  of  Cambridge  by  Abiel 
Holmes. 

THE  BAY  PSALM  BOOK. 

The  first  book  of  consequence  printed  in  the 
country  was   what  is  called   The  Bay  Psalm 


^  Feiree^i  Hlstorj  of  IlArrard  Univ.  109. 


Booh.  "  About  the  year  1639,"  says  Cotton  Ma* 
ther,  In  the  Magnalia,  "  the  new  English  Reform- 
ers resolving  upon  a  new  transUtion  [of  the 
Psalms],  the  chicSf  divines  in  the  country  took  each 
of  them  a  portion  to  be  translated ;  among  whom 
were  Mr.  Welde  and  Mr.  Eliot  of  Roxbury,  and 
Mr.  Mather  of  Dorchester.  The  Psalms  thus 
tum'd  into  Metre  were  printed  at  Cambridge,  in 
theyear  1640."* 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Welde  was  the  first  minister 
of  Roxbury,  where  he  was  the  associate  of  Eliot, 
the  Apostle  to  the  Indians.  He  returned  to 
England  with  Hugh  Peters,  and  became  the 
antifior  of  two  tracts  in  vindication  of  the  purity 
of  the  New  England  worship.  Mr.  Richard  Ma- 
ther was  the  father  of  Cotton,  who  goes  on  to 
add — ^^  These,  like  the  rest,  were  of  so  different  a 
genius  for  their  poetry,  that  Mr.  Shepard  of  Cam- 
bridge, on  the  occasion,  addressed  them  to  this 
purpose. 

You  Roxbury  Poets^  keep  clear  of  the  crime 
Of  mining  to  give  ub  a  very  good  rbymci 
And  you  of  Dorchester  your  verses  lengthen, 
And  with  the  text's  own  word  you  will  them 
strengthen. 

The  design  was  to  obtain  a  closer  adherence  to 
the  sense  than  the  versions  of  Ainsworth,f  which 
they  chiefly  employed,  and  of  Stemhold  and  Hop- 
kins offered.  The  preface  to  the  new  book  set 
this  forth  distinctly  as  a  motive  of  the  collection, 

because  every  good  minister  hath  not  a  gilt  of 
Bpirituol  poetry  to  compose  extemporary  psaunes  as 
he  hath  of  prayer. 

*  *  Neitner  let  any  think,  that  for  the  metre 
sake  we  have  taken  Uberty  or  poetical  licence  to 
depart  from  the  true  and  proper  eenee  of  David's 
words  in  the  Hebrew  verses,  noe ;  but  it  hath  been 
one  part  of  our  religious  care  and  fiutbful  endeavour, 
to  keepe  close  to  the  original  text 

*  •  If,  therefore,  the  verses  are  not  always  so 
smooth  and  elegant  as  some  may  desire  or  expect ; 
let  them  consider  that  God's  aftar  needs  not  our 
polishings,  Ex-,  20 :  for  we  have  respected  rather  a 
plain  translation,  than  to  smooth  our  verses  with 
the  sweetness  of  any  paraphrase,  and  so  have 
attended  conscience  rather  than  elegance,  fideli^ 
rather  than  poetry,  in  translating  the  Hebrew  words 
into  English  language,  and  David's  poetry  into  Eng- 
lish metre,  that  so  we  may  sin^  in  Sion  the  Loras 
songs  of  praise  according  to  his  own  will;  until  he 
take  us  from  hence,  and  wipe  away  all  our  tears,  and 
bid  us  enter  into  our  master's  joy  to  sing  eternal 
Hallelujahs. 

As  spedmens  of  this  version  we  may  give  the 
following,  not  remarkable  for  grace  or  melody, 
however  distinguished  for  fidelity. 


*  lybupalfa,  ilL  100.  We  take  the  title  from  the  oopv  In  the 
Man.  nbt  Boc  Library,  which,  trom  an  entry  on  a  fly-loaf,  waa 
one  of  the  books  belonglngto  **the  New  England  Libranr,** 
began  to  be  collected  oy  Thomaa  Prince,  upon  his  entering 
Harvard  OoIleRe  July  S,  1708.  The  Whole  Book  of  Paalma 
falthfullr  transTated  into  English  metre.  Whereunto  is  pre- 
fixed  a  alscoarse  declaring  not  only  the  lawfUlaeaa,  but  also  the 
necessity  of  the  hearenly  ordinance  of  singing  Scriptaru 
Psalms  In  the  Chnrches  of  God.    Imprinted  IMO. 

t  Henry  Ainsworth  was  a  Dative  of  England,  a  leader  of  the 
Brownistia,  and  a  man  of  eminent  learning.  He  retired,  on  the 
banishment  of  the  sect,  to  Holland,  where  he  ppblisoed  his 
"Book  of  Psalms''  In  Amsterdam  In  1618.  The  Pnritans 
brought  it  with  them  to  Plymouth.  Stemhold  and  Hopkins's 
yerston  of  a  portion  of  the  Psalms  was  made  In  England  aa 
early  as  IMS. 
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^  *  *  *  * 

6.  I  in  my  streights,  calM  on  the  Lord, 
and  to  my  God  ery'd :  he  did  heore 
from  his  temple  my  Tovce,  my  orye, 
before  him  came,  unto  nia  eare. 

7.  Then  th'  earth  shooke  and  qnak't  and 

taines 
roots  mooVd,  and  were  Btir*d  at  his  irei. 

8.  Up  from  his  nostrils  went  a  smoak,. 
and  from  his  mouth  deronriog  firei 
By  it  the  coales  inkindled  w«re. 

9.  Likewise  the  heavens  hedbwn»-bflfv^^ 
and  he  descended,  and  there  was 
under  his  feet  a  gloomy  doud.. 

10.    And  he  on  cherub  rodej.aod  flew ; 
yea  he  flew  on  the  wings^of  winder 

IL    His  aecret  place  hee  darknes  made 
his  covert  that  himi  round  coofinde^ 
Dark  waters,  and  Uiiok  clouds  of  ikx<9k 

PSAUCS  ISSk 
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Ble9se<l  is  every  one 
that  doth  Jehovah  feare; 
that  walks.bis  wayes  along. 


2.    For  thou  shalt  eate  with  cheere 
thy  hands  labour: 
blest  shalt  thou  bee^ 
it  well  with  thee 

shall  be  therefore^ 

&    Thy  wife  like  fruitful  vine 
shall  be  by  thine  house  side : 
the  children  that  be  thiue 
like  olive  plants  abide 
about  thy  board. 

4.    Behold  thos  blest 
that  man  doth  rest, 

that  feares  the  Lord. 

6.    Jehovah  shall  thee  blesse 
from  Sion,  and  shall  see 
Jerusalem's  goodness 
all  thy  life's  days  that  bea 

6,  And  shall  view  well 

tbj  children  then 
with  their  children, 
peace  on  Israeli 

Li  a  second  edition  of  the  work  in  1647,  were 
added  a  few  spiritual  songs.  This  is  a  specimen 
of  the  latter  from  the  ^*8ong  of  Deborah  and 
Barak.'' 

Jael  the  Eenite,  Heller's  wife 

'bove  women  blest  shall  be, 
Above  the  women  in  the  tent 

a  blessed  one  is  she. 
He  water  ask'd,  she  gave  him  milk : 

in  IcMHlly  dish  she  fetch'd 
Ilim  butter  forth :  unto  the  nail 

she  forth  her  left  hand  stretched  : 

Her  right  hand  to  the  workman's  maul 

and  Sisera  hammered : 
She  pierced  and  struck  bis  temples  through, 

and  then  cut  off  his  head. 
He  at  her  feet  bow'd,  fell,  lay  down, 

he  at  her  feet  bow'd  where 
He  fell :  whereas  he  bowed  down 

he  fell  distroyed  there. 
roT*.  I. — 2 


^*  A  little  more  art,''  says  Mather,  was  found  to 
be  necessaiy  to  be  employed  upon  this  version, 
and  it  was  oommitted  for  revision  to  the  President 
of  Harvard,  the  Rev.  Henry  Dunster,  who  was 
assisted  in  die  task  by  Richard  Lyon,  an  oriental 
scholar,  who  came  over  to  the  colony  as  the  tutor 
to  the  son  of  Sir  Henry  Mildmay.  The  versifica- 
tion improved  somewhat  under  tiieir  hands. 

Previously  to  the  publication  of  tills  edition,  to 
assist  it  with  the  people,  came  forth  the  Rev.  John 
Cotton's  treatise,  *^  Singing  of  Psalms  a  Grospcl 
ordinance,"  urging  the  duty  of  singing  aloud  in 
spiritual  meetings,  the  propriety  of  using  the 
examples  in  Scripture,  and  the  whole  congrega- 
tion joining  in  the  duty ;  and  meeting  the  oblec- 
tions  to  the  necessur  deviation  from  the  plain 
text  of  the  Bible.    The  circumstance  that  Ponish 
churches  used  chants  of  David's  prose  helped  him 
along  in  the  last  particular.    The  difficulties  to  be 
met  show  a  curious  state  of  religious  feeling. 
That  the  use  of  the  Psalms  of  David  in  religious 
worship,  should  be  vindicated,  in  nreferenco  to 
dependence  upon  the  special  spiritual  inspirations 
of  this  kind  on  the  occasion,  such  as  the  state  d. 
New  England  literature  at  that  time  afforded,  is. 
sometiiing  notable  in  the  Puritan  history..  AnotluBr 
scruple  it  seems  was  in  permitting  womi^n.to  take 
part  in  public  psalmody  by  an  ingenious,  textual 
argument  whi(m  ran  this  way.    By-ar  passage  in 
Corinthians  it  is  forbidden  to  a  woman  to  apeak 
in   the  church — ^^^how  tiien  thsil  tikey  singr^ 
Much  less,  according  to  TimotiSyvare  they  to  pro- 
phesy in  ihe  Church — and  s&i^ng  ot  Psalms  Is  a 
kind  of  prophesying.    Then  the  question  was 
raised  whether  *^  canial  xaen  and  pagans"  should 
sing  with  Christians  and  Church-members.    Such 
was  tiiie  illiberal  casuistiy  which  Cotton  was  re- 
quired to  meet.    H&  handled  it   on   its   own . 
grounds  with  breadth  and  candor,  in  the  spirit 
of  a  scholar  and  a  Christian.    '^  Though  spiritual  < 
giftsj"  he  wrote,  ^are  nec^saa^  tp  mat^e.m^ody  - 
to  tne  Lord  in  singing  ^   yet  spiritnalj  gilts  are  . 
neither  the  only,  nor  cjhief.grcandof  Bioging^,;  but 
the  chief  ground  thereof  is  tiie  mor^duty  lying- 
upon  all  men  by  the  commandmeQi  oi  God  r  ^ 
any  he  merry  to  sing  Fsalma^  As.  kh  Phiyers, 
though  spiritual  gifts.be  nsquisite  to>make  it  ac- 
ceptable, yet  the  duty  of  prayer  fieth  apon  all 
men  by  that  commandment  whidi  forbiddeth 
atheism :  it  \a  the  fool  that  eaith  in  hii  heart 
there  it  ft#  God:  of  whom  itia  said  they  call  not 
upon  the  Lord^  wiiieh  also  may  serve  for  a  just 
argument  and  proof  of  the  point" 

The  Bay  Psakn  Book  was  now  adopted  and 
was  almost  exdusiTely  used  in  the  New  England 
Churches.  It  passed  through  at  least  twenty^ 
seven  editions  by  1750. 

The  first  American  edition  of  Stemhold  and 
Hopkins's  rw^ion  was  published  at  Cambridge  in 
1698. 

Cotton  Mather,  in  1718,  published  a  new  literal 
version  of  the  Psalms — "  The  Psalterium  Ameri- 
canum,"  of  which  a  notice  will  be  found  in  the 
account  of  that  author.  The  Rev.  Thomas  Prince, 
the  antiquarian,  revised  the  Bay  Pisahn  Book 
with  care.  It  was  published  in  1758  and  intro- 
duced into  the  Old  South  Church,  of  which  he 
had  been  pastor,  in  October  of  that  year,  the 
Sunday  after  his  death. 

Dr.  Watts'a  Hymns  were  first  published  in 
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England  in  1707,  and  his  Padms  in  1719.  He 
sent  specimens  of  tiiem  the  year  before  to  Ck)tton 
Hather,  who  expressed  his  approval.  The  H}niin8 
were  first  published  in  America  by  Dr.  Franklin 
in  1741,  and  the  Psalms  in  the  same  year,  in  Bos- 
ton. They  did  not  come  into  general  use  till  after 
the  Revolution. 

Tate  and  Brady^s  version  of  the  Psahns,  pub- 
lished in  England  at  tlie  close  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  was  not  reprinted  in  America  till  1741. 
It  furnished  the  matc*rial  for  the  collection  in  use 
by  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

In  1752,  the  Rev.  John  Barnard,  pastor  at  Mar- 
blehead  for  fifty-four  years,  who  lived  in  great 
estimation  for  his  high  diaracter  to  the  age  of 
eighty-eight,  published  a  new  version  of  the 
Psalms  based  on  the  old  Bay  Psalm  Book.* 

NATHANIEL  WABD. 

The  most  quaint  and  fiir-fetched  in  vigorous  ex- 
pression of  the  early  political  and  religious  tracts 
generated  in  New  England,  is  tlrnt  piece  of  pedan- 
tic growling  at  toleration,  and  pungent  advice  to 
British  Royalty,  inclosing  a  satire  on  the  fashiona- 
ble ladies  of  the  day,  the  production  of  Nathaniel 
Ward,  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Ipswich,  which 
is  entitled  the  Simple  Cohhr  of  Agawain.i  This 
was  written  in  America  in  1645,  when  the  author 
was  seventy-five.  It  has  a  home  thnist  or  two 
at  the  affairs  and  manners  of  the  colony,  showing 
where  it  was  written,  but  is  mainly  levelled  at 
the  condition  of  England.  The  style  is  for  the 
most  part  very  affected,  "  a  Babylonish  Dialect ;" 
full  01  the  coinage  of  new  words, — 

Words  so  debased  and  hard,  no  stone 
Was  hard  enough  to  touch  them  on — 

Eassing,  however,  into  very  direct  nervous  Eng- 
sh  in  the  appeal  to  the  King,  then  at  war  with 
his  subjects. 

Theodore  de  la  Guard,  the  name  assumed  by 
the  author,  addresses  his  remarks  ^^  to  his  native 
country."  Ward  was  bom  in  England  in  1570, 
at  Haverhill,  in  Suffolk.  His  father  Samuel,  the 
"painful  minister"  of  that  place,  had  four  sons 
in  the  Church,  of  whom,  according  to  Dr.  Fuller 
in  his  "  Worthies,"  people  used  to  say  that  all  of 
them  put  together  would  not  make  up  his  abili- 


*A  HIstOTT  of  Mario  In  New  Engfland,  by  Oeoreo  Hood. 
Boston :  1840.  Much  Interesting  matter  has  been  collected  by 
Mr.  Hoodf  who  gives  specimens  of  the  writers.  Moore's  £n- 
eyolopcBdia  of  Music  ana  Psolinody. 

tTno  Simple  Cobler  of  Aggawam  In  America,  willing  to  help 
^rncnd  his  native  country,  lamentably  tattered,  both  in  the 
upper-leather  and  sole,  with  all  the  honest  stitches  he  can 
take.  And  as  willing  never  to  be  paid  for  his  work,  by  old 
English  wonted  pay. 

It  is  his  trade  to  patch  all  the  year  long,  gratis, 
Therefore  I  pray,  Ocntlemen,  keep  your  purses. 

By  Theodore  de  la  Ooard.    In  rebut  arduia  ao  Untd  «p«, 
forttMima  qtuique  conMlia  iiMsHma  9unt.  Clo.    In  English, 

When  bootos  and  shoes  are  tome  up  to  the  lefts, 
Coblers  must  thrast  their  awls  up  to  the  hefta. 

This  U  no  time  to  fciro  Apdles  gramm  : 
Jfe  Sutor  quid^om  ultra  crepidam, 

London :  Printed  by  J.  D.  &  R.  I.  for  Stephen  Bowtell,  at  tho 
signe  of  tho  Biblo  in  Pope's  Head  Alley,  IMT. 


ties.    FuUer  has  also  preserved  his  Latin  Epi- 
taph : 

Quo  si  quis  scivit  scitins, 

Aut  si  quis  docuit  doctius ; 

At  rams  visit  sanctius, 

£t  nollus  toDoit  fortius: 

and  thns  transLited  it : — 

Grant  some  of  knowledge  greater  store, 

More  learned  some  in  teaching; 
Yet  few  in  life  did  lighten  more, 

None  thundered  more  in  preaching. 

In  the  library  of  the  Mass.  Historical  Society 
there  is  an  old  London  quarto  of  tlie  seventeenth 
century,  entitled  "  A  Warning  Piece  to  all  Drunk- 
ards and  Health  Drinkers,"  which  contains  a  ^^col- 
lection of  some  part  of  a  Sermon  long  since 
preached  "  by  Mr.  Samuel  Ward,  of  Ipswich,  en- 
titled, A  Wo  to  Drujilcards.  "He  lived,"  con- 
tinues this  old  writer,  ^^  in  the  days  of  famous  King 
James,  and  was  like  righteous  I^t,  whose  soul  was 
vexed  with  the  wicked  conversation  of  the  So- 
domites. He  publishe<l  divers  other  good  sermons. 
His  text  was  in  Proverbs  xxiii.  29,  82.  To 
whom  is  tcoef  to  whom  u  sorrow  f  to  whom  u 
strife  ?  In  the  end  it  will  hite  like  a  serpent,  and 
sting  like  a  cockatrice.    He  begins  thus : 

**  Seer,  art  thou  also  drunk  or  asleep  ?  or  hath  a 
Bpirit  of  slumber  put  out  thine  eyes!  Up  to  thy 
watch-tower,  what  descriest  thou  I  Ah,  Lordl 
what  end  or  number  is  there  of  tho  vani- 
ties which  mine  eyes  are  weary  of  beholding! 
But  what  seest  thou  f  I  Bee  men  walking  like  the 
tops  of  trees  shaken  with  tlie  wind,  like  masts  of 
ships  reeling  on  the  tempestuous  seas :  dnmkenness, 
I  mean,  that  hateful  night  bird ;  which  was  wont 
to  wait  for  the  twiliglit,  to  seek  nooks  and  corners, 
to  avoid  the  howting  and  wonderment  of  boys  and 
girls ;  now  as  if  it  were  some  eaglet,  to  dare  the 
sun-light,  to  fly  abroad  at  high  noon  in  every  street, 
in  open  markets  and  fairs,  without  fear  or  shame. 
•  •  •  Go  to  then  now  ye  Drunkards,  listen,  not 
what  I  or  any  ordinary  hedge-priest  (as  you  style 
us)  but  that  most  wise  and  experienced  royal 
preacher  hath  to  say  uutQ.you.  •  •  You  promise 
yourself  mirth,  pleasure  and  jollity  in  your  cups ; 
but  for  one  drop  of  your  mad  mirth,  be  sure  of  gal- 
lons and  tons  of  woe,  gall,  wormwood  and  bitter- 
ness, here  and  hereafter.  Other  sinners  shall  taste 
of  the  cup,  but  you  shall  drink  off  the  dregs  of 
God's  wrath  and  displeasure.  •  *  You  pretend 
you  drink  liealths  ana  for  health ;  but  to  whom  are 
all  kind  of  diseases,  infirmities,  deformities,  pearled 
faces,  palsies,  dropsies,  headaches,  if  not  to  drunk- 
arda"'^ 

His  son  Nathaniel  was  educated  at  Cambridge, 
was  bred  a  lawyer,  travelled  on  the  Continent  with 
some  merchants  in  Pnissia  and  Denmark,  becom- 
ing acquainted  with  the  learned  theologue  Pa- 
neus  at  Heidelberg,  and  influenced  by  his  au- 
thority, devoted  himself  to  divinity.  Ketuming 
to  England  he  took  orders  and  procured  a  parish 
in  Hertfordshire.  Ho  had  some  connexion  with 
the  Massachusetts  Company  in  1629,  got  into 
diflSculty  as  a  nonconformist  in  1681,  was  si- 
lenced as  a  preacher  and  came  to  America  in  tho 
summer  of  1634:,  where  he  was  set  up  as  pastor 
of  the  church  at  Ipswich,  formerly  the  Indian 
town  of  Agawam.  He  had  John  iforton,  on  his 
arrival  from  England  the  next  year,  as  his  asso- 
ciate.   He  soon  after  resigned  this  situation,  and 
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appears  to  have  been  olerioal  and  political  assistant 
in  general  to  the  country.  His  legal  training 
enabled  bim  to  prepare  a  draft  of  laws,  called 
for  by  the  people  of  the  province,  which  was 
more  constitational  than  the  theocratical  propo- 
sitions of  John  Cotton.  His  suggestions  were 
mostly  included  in  the  code  entitled  ^^  Body  of 
Liberties,"  of  which  he  was  the  author.  It  was 
the  first  code  of  laws  established  in  New  Eng- 
land, being  adopted  in  1641.  It  is  not  to  be 
confounded  with  the  "Abstract  of  Laws "  pre- 
pared by  Cotton.  Many  of  its  provisions  and 
omissions  are  sagacious,  and  its  statutes  are 
ter^ly  worded.  A  manuscript  copy  of  the 
"Liberties"  was  some  time  since  discovered  by 
Mr.  Francis  0.  Gray,  of  Boston,  who  has  pub- 
lished the  work  in  the  Mass.  Hist.  Society  Col- 
lections, accompanied  by  a  judicious  review  of 
the  early  legislation.*  Ward's  Code  exhibits, 
be  saysi,  ^^  throughout  the  hand  of  the  practical 
lawyer,  fiimiliar  with  the  principles  and  securities 
of  English  liberty ;  and  though  it  retains  some 
strong  traces  of  the  times,  is  in  the  main  far  in 
advance  of  them,  and  in  several  respects  in 
advance  of  the  Common  Law  of  England  at 
this  day."  Ward  returned  to  England,  where, 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  1647,  he  published 
The  Simple  CobUr^  which  he  had  written  in 
America.  He  obtained  an  English  parish  the 
next  year,  at  Shenfield  in  Essex,  where  he  died  in 
1653.  Fuller  celebrates  his  reputation  for  wit  in 
England,  as  one  who,  "  following  the  counsel  of 
the  poet, 

Ridsntem  dieere  verum, 

Quia  vetat  / 

What  doth  forbid  but  one  may  smilei 

And  also  tell  the  troth  the  while  ? 

hath,  in  a  jesting  way,  in  some  of  his  books, 
delivered  much  smart  truth  of  the  present  times."t 
Cotton  Mather,  in  the  Magnalia^  has  written  the 
life  of  his  son  who  settled  at  Haverhill,  on  the 
Merrinuick,  and  has  given  a  few  lines  to  the 
Cither's  memory  as  "  the  author  of  many  compo- 
sures full  of  wit  and  sense ;  among  which,  that 
entitoled  TAe  Simple  Gohler  (which  demonstrated 
him  to  be  a  subtle  statesman),  was  most  consi- 
dered ;"  and  in  his  Remarkables  of  his  fother. 
Increase  Mather,  he  alludes  to  Ward's  hundred 
witty  speeches,  with  an  anecdote  of  the  inscrip- 
tion over  his  mantelpiece,  the  fonr  words  en- 
graved Sabrie^  Juste,  JPie^  Lmte, 

While  looking  over  the  notices  of  Ward  which 
remain^  and  which  are  not  so  many  as  could  be 
wished,  it  has  been  our  good  fortune  to  hold  in 
our  hands  the  copy  of  The  Simple  Cobler  which 
belonged  to  Robert  Southey,  who,  as  is  well 
known,  was  a  diligent  reader  and  warm  apprecia- 
tor  of  the  American  Colonial  history  and  records. 
It  is  marked  throughout  with  his  peculiar  pencil- 
lings  on  the  margin,  of  the  following  among  other 
tine  passages :  "  the  least  truth  of  God's  kingdom, 
dotii  in  its  place  uphold  the  whole  kingdom  of 
hisTmths ;  take  away  the  le&st  vericulum  out  of 
the  world  and  it  un worlds  all  potentially,  and  may 


*  R'^markii  on  the  Carly  Laws  of  Mossaebosetts  Bay,  with 
tho  Code  adopted  in  IMl,  and  called  the  Body  of  Libertfea, 
now  flm  presented  by  F.  C.  Gray,  LL.D^  &o.  Jdaea.  Hist. 
3rt«L  CoII^  Third  Scrle^  Till.  lOT. 
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unravel  the  whole  texture  actually,  if  it  be  not 
conserved  by  an  arm  of  extraordinary  power" — 
a  sentence  which  has  a  very  Coleridgean  look. 
Again,  an  illustration  worthy  of  Milton :  "  J^on 
seiiescit  Veritas,  No  man  ever  saw  a  gray  hair 
on  the  head  or  beard  of  any  Truth,  wrinkle  or 
morphew  on  its  face :  the  bed  of  Truth  is  green 
all  the  year  long."  This  is  very  tersely  expressed : 
^^  It  is  a  most  toilsome  task  to  run  the  wild  goose 
chase  after  a  well-breathed  opinionist :  they  delight 
in  vitilitigation :  it  is  on  itch,  that  loves  a  life  to 
be  scrubM ;  they  desire  not  satisfaction,  but  satis- 
diction,  whereof  themselves  must  be  judges."  In 
these  more  earnest  thoughts  he  rises  beyond  his 
word-catching;  but  one  portion  of  his  book  is 
very  amusing  in  this  way,  that  directed  against 
the  fashionable  ladies  of  the  time.  The  Cobler 
professes  to  be  a  solitary  widower  of  twelve 
years^  standing,  on  the  look-out  for  a  mate,  and 
thinking  of  going  to  England  for  the  purpose — 
"  but,"  says  he,  ^^  when  I  consider  how  women 
have  tripe-wifed  themselves  with  their  cladments, 
I  have  no  heart  to  the  voyage,  lest  their  nauseous 
shapes,  and  the  sea,  should  work  too  sorely  upon 
my  stomach.  I  speak  sadly  ;  methinks  it  should 
break  the  hearts  of  Englishmen  to  see  so  many 
goodly  English-women  imprisoned  in  French 
cages,  peering  out  of  their  hood-holes  for  some 
men  of  mercy  to  help  them  with  a  little  wit,  and 
nobody  relieves  them."  He  teUs  us  there  are 
*'*•  about  five  or  six"  specimens  of  the  kind  in  the 
colony:  ^^if  I  see  any  of  them  accidentally,  I 
cannot  cleanse  my  fancy  of  them  for  a  month 
after."  On  this  matter  the  Cobler  thus  defines 
his  position : — ^^  It  is  known  more  than  enough, 
that  I  am  neither  niggard  nor  cynic,  to  the  due 
bravery  of  the  true  gentry :  if  any  man  mislikes 
a  bully  mong  drosock  more  than  I,  let  him  take 
her  for  his  labour :  I  honour  the  woman  that  can 
honour  herself  with  her  attire:  a  good  text 
always  deserves  a  fair  margent :  I  am  not  much 
oifendod  if  I  see  a  trim,  &r  trimmer  than  she 
that  wears  it :  in  a  word,  whatever  Christianity 
or  civility  will  allow,  I  can  afford  with  London 
measure :  but  when  I  hear  a  nugiperons  gentlc- 
danie  inquire  what  dress  the  Queen  is  in  this 
week:  what  the  nudiustertian  fashion  of  tho 
court,  I  mean  the  very  newest ;  with  egg  to  be 
in  it  in  all  haste,  whatever  it  be ;  I  look  at  her  as 
the  very  gizzard  of  a  trifle,  the  product  of  a  quar- 
ter of  a  cypher,  the  epitome  of  nothing,  fitter  to 
be  kickt,  if  she  were  of  a  kickable  snbst^ce,  than 
either  honoured  or  humour'd." 

Like  most  of  the  Puritans,  Ward  was  a  bit 
of  a  poet,  a  cultivator  of  that  crabbed  muse 
who  frowned  so  often  on  such  votaries.  But 
Ward  was  too  sensitive  a  wit  not  to  have  suspi- 
cion of  his  own  verses,  and  says  modestly  and 
truly  enough  of  his  atteinpta : — "  I  can  impute  it 
to  nothing,  but  to  the  flatuousness  of  our  diet : 
they  are  but  sudden  raptures,  soon  up,  soon  down." 
Here  are  some  lines  for  King  Charleses  considera- 
tion which  he  appends  to  his  book,  and  calls 
"  driving  in  half  a  dozen  plain  honest  country 
hobn^ls,  such  as  the  Martyrs  were  wont   to 


wear. 


There,  lives  cannot  be  good, 
There,  faith  cannot  be  sure, 

Where  tmtli  cannot  be  quiet, 
Nor  ordinances  pure. 
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No  king  can  king  it  right, 

Nor  rightly  sway  his  rod ; 
Who  truly  loves  not  Christ, 

And  truly  fears  not  Qod. 

He  cannot  rule  a  land. 
As  lands  should  ruled  been. 

That  lets  himself  be  rul'd 
By  a  ruling  Ronmn  Queen. 

No  earthly  man  can  be 

True  subject  to  this  state ; 
Who  makes  the  Pope  his  Christ, 

An  heretique  his  mate. 

There  peace  will  go  to  war, 

And  silence  make  a  noise: 
Where  upper  things  will  not 

With  nether  equipoise. 

The  upper  world  shall  rule, 
While  stars  will  run  their  race  : 

The  nether  world  obey, 
While  people  keep  tneir  place.* 

To  which  we  may  add  his 

PBITATOBT  XJXB  TO  TnX  POKMS  OW  AXTIM   BBASSTISR. 

Mercury  show'd  Apollo,  Bartas  book, 

Minerva  this,  and  wish'd  him  well  to  look. 

And  tell  uprightly,  which  did  which  excel : 

He  view'd  aud  view*d,  and  vow'd  he  could  not  telL 

They  bid  him  hemisphere  his  mouldy  nose, 

Witn*s  erack'd  leering  glasses,  for  it  would  pose 

The  best  brains  he  had  in's  old  pudding-pan. 

Sex  weighed,  which  best,  the  woman  or  the  man  f 

He  peerd,  and  por'd,  and  glard,  and  said  for  wore, 

Fm  even  as  wise  now,  as  I  was  before. 

Tliey  both  'gan  laugh,  and  said,  it  was  no  marl. 

The  authVess  was  a  right  Du  Bartas  girl. 

Good  sooth,  quoth  the  old  Don,  tell  me  ye  so, 

I  muse  whither  at  length  these  girls  will  go. 

It  half  revives  my  chill  frost-bitten  blood, 

To  see  a  woman  once  do  ought  that's  good ; 

And  chode  by  Chaucer's  boots  and  Homer's  fun, 

Let  men  look  to%  lest  women  wear  the  spurs. 

Ward  was  also  the  author  of  a  humorous  sati- 
rical address  in  1648,  to  the  London  tradesmen 
tamed  preachers,  entitled  Mercurius  Anti-meeha- 
nicuB,  or  the  Simple  Cohler*$  Boy^i  in  which  he 
devotes  twelve  chapters  of  punning  and  exhorta- 
tion to  the  Confectioner;  the  8mith;  the  Right 
and  Left  Shoe-Maker ;  the  Needless  Tailor  from 
liis  working  (im)p06ture;  the  Saddler;  the  Por- 
ter; the  Labyrinthian  Box-maker;  the  All-be- 
emearing  Soap-boiler  or  the  sleepy  Sopor;  the 
Both-hfluaded  Glover;  the  White-handed  Meal- 
man  ;  the  Ghioken-man ;  and  the  Button-maker. 
He  extracts  from  each  the  quaint  analogies  and 
provocations  of  his  particular  calling,  running 
riot  in  a  profusion  of  puns  and  moralities,  en- 
grailed by  his  strong  vigorous  sense  on  his  devo- 
tional ardor,  study  of  die  times,  and  collegiate 


*  Tho  Simple  Cobler^  In  the  old  editions,  Is  a  scarce  book. 
The  old  Boston  reprint  bears  date  1713.  It  has  been  lately 
republished  by  Miinroe  ds  Go.  In  1S4S,  with  an  Introdactory 
notice  by  Darid  Palslfer.  There  Is  on  article  on  Ward  In  the 
Monthly  Anthology  for  Uay,  1809,  from  the  pen  of  I>r.  J.  6. 
CogswelL 

t  MercarioB  Anti-mcchanlcus,  or  the  Simple  Gobler*s  Boy. 
With  his  Lap-fall  of  Oaveats  (or  TUo  heedsx  Documents.  Ad- 
Tertisements  and  ProBmonitlons,  to  all  his  honest  fellow- 
tnulesmen-Preachers,  but  more  especiuUv  a  dozen  of  them,  in 
A*  ahoat  the  City  of  London.  By  Theodore  de  la  Onarden. 
~  '  Printed  for  John  Walker,  at  the  81^  of  the  Starre 
ead  Alloy.    1648. 


clasaicalities.  The  Oobler's  boy  proyes  himself  as 
efficient  at  patching  and  mending  souls  as  his  sire. 
His  pnlpit-confectioner  he  warns  agunst  that 
^*  doctrine  of  indulgence,"  reminding  him  that 
^  we  must  not  speak  things  tooth-some  bnt  whole- 
some/* ^  Ooloquintida,^*  says  he,  ^  most  usher 
in  ambrosia.  Children  would  never  eat  so  mudi 
raw  and  forbidden  fruit  (to  vermioulate  their  in- 
trals)  if  they  oouid  but  remember  that  ever  since 
Adam's  time  poma  fuisse  niala.  If  sugar-plums 
lead  the  van,  scouring  pills  will  challenge  the  rear. 
Too  much  diet-bi*ead  will  bring  a  man  to  a  diet 
drink ;  mack-roones  will  make  room  for  (no  good) 
luxury.  Mannalade  may  marre  my  Lady,  me  it 
shall  not.  March  pane  shall  not  be  my  arch- 
bane."  He  then  utters  a  meditation  ^^  that  spice 
when  it  is  bruised  and  small  (being  beat  and  heat), 
it  sends  up  a  sweet  savour  into  the  nostrils  of  the 
smiter:  so  a  gracious  man,  the  more  his  God 
bruises  and  beats  him  by  afflictions,  the  more 
small  he  is  broken  in  himself,  the  more  fragrant 
and  ravishing  odours  he  sends  up  to  heaven. 
The  more  the  Lord  brayes,  the  more  he  prayes." 
He  reminds  the  Smith  not  to  have  too  many  irons 
in  the  fire,  and  that  it  is  easier  to  make  his  anvil 
groan  tiian  the  hearts  of  his  hearers.  A  seared 
conscience,  he  says,  ^^  is  like  the  smithes  dog  that 
iiath  been  so  addicted  to  sleep  tmder  the  very 
anvil  that  no  noise  will  convince  him  to  on 
awakening."  The  Cobler's  boy  is  of  course  at 
home  with  the  shoe-maker,  whom  he  warns  "  not 
to  go  beyond  his  last  by  seeking  to  be  one  of  the 
first."  The  tailor's  disposition,  he  says,  "  must  be 
not  more  cross  than  his  legs  or  shears."  From 
the  porter  pursuing  his  trudging  vocation  abroad 
he  draws  this  quaint  conclusion,  ^^Uiat  he  walks 
abroad  all  day,  but  the  evening  brings  him  home : 
many  a  prodigal  roames  abroad  all  the  day  of 

Prosperity ;  but  the  night  of  adversity  brings  him 
ome  to  God.  Therefore  I  shut  up  with  an  ad- 
miring question  thus, — What  a  stnmge  owl-eyed 
creature  is  man,  who  (for  the  most  part)  finds  the 
way  home  best  in  the  dark."  The  box-maker 
naturally  recalls  to  so  ingenious  a  witted  pers(Hi 
the  pulpit :  "  but  perhaps  thou  accountest  a  pulpit 
a  box,  and  I'll  tell  thee  a  brief  story  to  that  efiect. 
A  little  child  being  at  a  sermon  and  observing  the 
mimster  very  vehement  in  his  words  and  bodily 
gesture,  cried  out,  *•  Mother,  wh v  don't  the  people 
lot  the  man  out  of  the  box?^  Then  I  entreat 
thee  behave  thyself  well  in  preaching,  lest  men 
say  truly  this  is  Jack  in  a  box  I"  His  Chicken- 
man  is  to  learn  ^^  that  many  men  woodcock-like 
live  by  their  long  bills."  So  he  puns  on  tlirongh 
over  fifty  pages  of  typographical  eccentricities  in 
small  quarto.  He  was  a  contemporary  of  Dr. 
Thomas  Fuller,  the  admirable  wit  and  Church 
historian,  who  we  have  seen  appreciated  him, 
and  has  much  in  common  with  his  genius,  though 
the  one  was  suffering  with  the  ecclesiastical  esta- 
blishment, which  the  other  was  bent  upon  de- 
stroying. 


JOHN  COTTON.-JOim  NORTON. 

John  Cotton,  "  the  great  Cotton,"  whose  general 
amiability,  piety,  political  influence,  and  pastoral 
fidelity  are  memorable  in  the  New  England 
Churches,  was  born  at  Derby,  in  England,  in  1685. 
He  was  an  eminent  student,  and  a  fellow  of  Cam* 


JOHN  COTTON. 
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bridge,  where  he  became  aPtuitan,  and  was  after- 
wards minister  in  Linoolnshire  for  twenty  years, 
bearing  a  high  reputation  for  his  personal  worth 
and  hk  theological  acumen,  till  a  citation  before 
Laud's  Ecclesiastical  Court  induced  him  to  escape 
prosecution  in  America,  where  he  landed  in  1688, 
and  was  established  the  same  year  in  the  ministry 
of  the  Boston  Church,  which  he  held  nineteen  years, 
till  his  death  in  1662.  He  was  an  ardent  admirer 
of  church  and  state  authority  according  to  the 
theocratic  Mosaic  dispensation  of  the  Jews.  In 
1686,  Cotton  was  appointed  by  the  General  Court 
to  prepare  a  scheme  of  laws  for  the  government 
of  the  colony.  Ho  performed  the  task,  but  his 
work  was  not  accepted,  the  **  Body  of  Liberties," 
by  Wani,  being  preferred  in  its  stead.  Cotton's 
^Abstract  of  tibe  Laws  of  New  England  as  they 
are  now  established,"*  was  printed  in  London,  in 
1641,  a  book  which  has  passed  incorrectly  for  the 
code  in  actual  operation  in  New  England.  Herosv, 
by  these  proposed  laws,  was  punishable  with  deam. 
Scripture  authorities  were  freely  quoted,  as,  for 
sending  out  warrants  for  calling  of  the  Greneral 
Court,  Josh.  zxiv.  1. 

The  ingenuity  of  Cotton  was  considerably  taxed 
in  his  controversy  with  Roger  Williams,  in  his 
attempts  to  reconcile  the  authority  of  tne  civil 
power  with  rights  of  conscience.  Williams  had 
charged  him  with  ""  holding  a  bloody  tenent  of 
persecution;"  when  Cotton  entitied  his  reply 
The  Bloody  Tenent  washed  and  made  tchite  in  the 
Blood  of  the  Lamb;\  to  which  Williams  rejoined. 
The  controversy  was  conducted  with  much  polemi- 
cal aouteness  on  both  sides. 

In  1642,  he  published  a  tract  on  Set  Forme  of 
Frayer^X  ^™  which  we  may  present  a  charao- 
teristio  passage: 

In  case  a  distressed  soul  do  meet  with  a  ^rajer 
peaned  by  a  godly  and  well-experienced  Christian, 
and  do  find  his  own  case  pithily  aud  amplv  deci- 
phered and  anatomized  therein,  we  denv  not  but  his 
neart  and  affections  may  go  along  witn  it,  and  say 


•  This  ts  reprinted  In  Masb.  Hist  8ool  Coll.,  First  Series,  r. 
178,  and  seqaeL  In  16Sfi,  ftfter  Cotton's  death,  this  was  pnb- 
ttdied  In  London  in  a  complete  form  by  William  Aspinwall,  as 
'^oolleetad  and  digested  into  the  ensuing  method  by  that  godly 

Save  and  JadiefoaB  dirlne  Mr.  John  Cotton  of  Boston  In 
ew  England,  in  bis  lifetime,  and  presented  to  the  General 
Ooart  or  Massachusetta.**  See  F.  C.  Oniy*s  review  of  the 
matter.  Mass.  Hbit  8oc.  ColL,  Third  Series,  vilL  199,  a 

t  The  Bloodv  Tenent,  washed  and  made  white  In  the  Blood 
of  the  L«mb:  Deing  discussed  and  discharged  of  blood-gulltl- 
Deas  by  inst  defence.  Wherein  the  g^reat  questions  of  this 
present  time  are  handled,  rlz.  How  farro  liberty  of  conscience 
oaght  to  be  given  to  those  that  tmly  fear  Ood  f  And  how  fiirre 
restrained  to  tarbulent  and  pestilent  persons,  that  not  only 
nse  the  fonndation  of  godliness,  bnt  disturb  the  Civil  Peace 
where  they  live  f  Also  now  fiirre  the  magistrate  may  proceed 
la  the  duties  of  the  first  T^ie  f  And  that  all  magistrates  onght 
to  stady  the  word  and  will  of  Ood.  that  they  may  fhume  their 
government  according  to  it  Discnased  as  they  are  alledged 
from  varloos  Beriptures,  ont  of  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 
Wherein  also  the  practice  of  Priqces  is  debated,  together  with 
the  judgment  of  ancient  and  late  writers  of  most  preclons 
esteem.  Whereanto  is  added  a  Beply  to  Mr.  Williams'  An- 
swer to  Mr.  Cotton's  Letter.  By  John  Cotton,  Batchelor  in 
IHvtntty,  and  Teacher  of  the  Church  of  Christ  at  Bo9ton,  in 
New  Encland.  London :  Printed  by  Matthew  Bymmon^  for 
Hannah  Allen,  at  the  Crowne  in  PopeVHeod  AUey,  1647.  4to. 
Pp.  IStt,  141  ' 

X  From  a  modest  and  clear  Answer  to  Mr.  Ball's  Disconrte 
of  Set  Forms  of  Prayer,  set  forth  in  a  most  seasonable  time, 
when  this  kingdom  Is  now  in  consultation  about  matten  of 
thftt  nature,  and  so  many  godly  long  after  the  resolution  in 
Wtnt  point  Written  by  the  Reverend  and  learned  John  Cot- 
ton. B.D.,  and  Teacher  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  at  Boston,  in 
Hew  Knsland.  London :  Printed  by  R.  O.  and  O.D.,  for  Henry 
Overton,  In  Pope's  Head  Alley.    XM&  4to.  pp.5t 


Amen  to  it,  and  thus  far  may  find  it  a  lawful  help 
to  him ;  hut  if  you  BCt  apart  such  a  prayer  to  sup- 
port lum  aa  a  crutch  in  his  prayers  (as  without 
which  he  cannot  walk  straiffht  and  upright  in  that 
dutyV  or  if  he  that  penned  that  prayer,  or  others 
that  nave  read  it,  do  enjoin  it  upon  him,  and  forhid 
him  to  pray  (and  especially  with  others),  unless  he 
use  that  fonn,  this,  instead  of  a  crutch,  wiU  prove  a 
cudgell,  to  hreak  the  hones  of  the  spirit  in  prayer, 
and  force  him  to  halt  in  worshipping  God  after  the 
precepts  of  men ;  as  it  hath  heen  said  before,  so  it 
may  be  again  remembered  here ;  a  man  may  help 
his  spirit  in  meditation  of  his  mortaUty,  by  behold- 
ing a  dead  man*s  scalp  cast  in  his  way,  by  God's 
providence;  but  if  he  should  set  apart  a  death's 
nead,  or  take  it  up  as  enjoined  to  him  by  others, 
never  to  meditate  or  confer  with  others  about  his 
mortality,  and  estate  of  another  life,  but  in  the  siffht 
and  use  of  the  death's  head,  such  a  soul  shall  find 
bnt  a  dead  heart,  and  a  dead  devotion  firom  such  a 
means  of  mortification;  if  some  forms  of  prayer, 
especially  such  as  gave  occasion  to  this  dispute,  do 
now  seem  to  be  as  bread  to  the  hungry,  we  say  no 
more  but  this:  then  hungry  souls  will  never  be 
starved,  that  never  want  store  of  such  like  bread  aa 
thisia 

Cotton^s  Keyi  of  the  Jnngdom  of  Heaven  and 
Fower  thereof  exhibits  his  system  of  church  go- 
vernment.* He  published  numerous  discourses 
and  religious  treatises  of  a  practical  and  ezpodtory 
character,  from  a  catechism  to  sermons  on  the 
Revelations,  beside  his  controversial  religions  and 
political  writings.  The  titles  of  some  of  these 
writings  are  in  uie  quaint  style  of  the  times,  as  his 
Milk  for  Bahee,  a  Catechism,  and  his  Meat  for 
Strong  Men^  which  was  an  exposition  of  civil 
government  in  a  plantation  founded  with  religious 
motives. 


^  ^4W 


Like  most  of  the  old  New  England  divines, 
he  could  on  occasion  turn  his  hand  to  verse. 
A  specimen  of  this  kind  has  been  preserved  in 
Secretary  Morton's  ^^  New  England's  Memorial." 

Oir  MT  BWCBXirD  AKD  DKAH  BBOniSK,  MB.  TSOMAS  HOOKirB, 
LATB  PASTOB  09  TtS  OHUBOa  AT  llABTVOBD  OV  OONNXOtEOXTT. 

To  see  three  things  was  holy  Austin's  wish, 
Rome  in  her  fiower,  Christ  Jesus  in  the  fiedi, 
And  Paul  i'  the  Pulpit :  lately  men  might  see. 
Two  first,  and  more,  in  Hooker's  ministry. 

Zion  in  beauty,  is  a  fairer  sight. 

Than  Rome  in  flower,  with  all  her  glory  dight: 

Yet  Zion's  beauty  did  most  clearly  shine 

In  Hooker's  rule  and  doctrine ;  both  divine; 

Christ  in  the  spirit  is  more  than  Christ  in  flesh. 
Our  souls  to  quicken,  and  our  states  to  bless 
Yet  Christ  in  spirit  brake  forth  mightily. 
In  faithful  Hooker's  searching  ministry. 

Paul  in  the  pulpit,  Hooker  couM  not  reach, 
Yet  did  he  Christ  in  spirit  so  livelv  preach 
That  living  hearers  thought  he  <lia  inherit 
A  double  portion  of  Paul's  lively  spirit 


•  The  Keys  of  the  Ktn^om  of  Heaven  and  Power  tbt'rcof, 
aceordlnfr  to  the  word  of  God,  by  that  Learned  and  Judlcions 
Divine,  Mr.  John  Cotton,  Teacher  of  the  Church  at  Boston,  In 
New  England,  tending  to  reconcile  some  pn'Sent  differences 
about  discipline,  was  pubU-hcd  In  London  In  1644,  with  a  pre- 
liminary address  to  the  Render,  by  Thomns  Ooodwln  and 
Philip  Nye,  members  of  the  Westminster  Araembly.  It  was 
reprinted  by  l^pon  ^  Dennet,  Boston,  1848. 
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PmJeDt  in  riila.  in  argnnient  quick,  fall; 

Fervent  in  prayer,  in  preaching  poverfol ; 

That  well  did  learned  Ames  record  bear. 

He  like  to  him  be  never  Tout  to  heir. 

Ttu  of  Geneva's  irorthiee  said,  nith  wonder, 

(T^ose  wortbiea  three)  Farell  waa  wont  to  thmider; 

Viret,  like  rain,  on  tender  grew  to  shower ; 

Bat  Calvin,  lively  oraelea  to  pour. 

All  tbe»e  ia  Hooker's  spirit  did  remain, 

A  M>D  of  thmider,  uid  a  shower  of  rain, 

A  poorer  forth  of  lively  onwlea, 

la  saving  sools,  tbe  sum  of  miractea. 

Now  blesaed  Hooker,  thoa  art  set  on  high. 

Above  tlie  thankless  world,  and  cloudy  sky; 

Do  thou  of  all  tliy  labour  reap  tbe  crown, 

Whilst  wo  here  reap  tbe  seed  which  Uiou  hast  sawn. 

to  which  wo  may  add  from  John  Norlon'H  life, 
"A  taite  of  the  Divine  BoUloquias  between  God 
and  hi-i  Soal,  ft«m  thew  two  transcribed  poems 
left  behind  hira  in  hisftiuly,  written  with  his  own. 
band.     The  one  entituled  thus^," — 


In  mother's  womb  thy  Gngers  did  me  make 
And  from  tJie  womb  thoa  didst  me  safely  take: 
From  breast  thou  liiut  me  nuiet  my  life  throughout, 
liat  1  may  say  1  never  wanted  ought. 
In  all  my  meals  my  table  thou  hast  spread, 
In  all  my  lodginga  thoq  hatt  made  my  bed : 
Thou  haat  me  clad  with  changes  of  array. 
And  chang'd  my  bouse  for  better  far  away. 
In  youthful  wandrings  thou  didst  stay  my  slide. 
In  all  my  jouriiiea  thon  hast  been  my  Guide: 
"Thou  hast  me  sav'd  from  many  an  auknown  danger, 
And  Bhcw'd  me  favour,  even  where  Iwas  a  atrauger. 
In  both  my  callings  thou  hast  beard  my  voice. 
In  both  my  uatchee  thou  hast  made  my  choice; 
Thou  gav'st  me  boiib,  and  daughters,  tliera  to  peer. 
And  glv'st  me  hope  thou'lt  learn  them  tliee  to  fear. 
Oft  hare  I  seen  tbee  look  with  Mercy's  face. 
And  through  thy  Christ  have  felt  thy  saving  grace. 
This  is  the  Heav'n  on  Earth,  if  any  be: 
For  this,  and  all,  my  soul  doUi  worehip  Thee. 

"Another  poem,  inade  by  Mr.  'Cotton  (as  it 
seemeth),  upon  Ms  removal  &0111  Boston  to  this 
wUdemess ;" 

I  now  may  expect  some  changes  of  miseries, 

Hi  DC  e  God  hath  made  me  sure 
That  himself  by  them  all  will  put^e  mine  iniquitiee. 

As  fire  makes  silver  pore. 

llien  what  though  I  find  the  deep  doceitfulness 

Of  a  distrustful  heart) 
Tot  I  know  with  the  Lord  is  abundant  feithfulnMS, 

He  will  not  loae  his  part 
When  I  think  of  tlie  sweet  and  graeions  company 

'"■-'  -'  "— ■--  ->iice  I  had, 

eace  of  a  fruitful  Ministry 
^  enjoy-d : 

nd  in  all  that  happiness 
ch  refresh  me, 
9e  cost  out  into  a  wilderness 
:h  distress  me. 

7  his  people,  his  own  at  onr  town, 

ley  conld  not  hit  it, 
learned  the  langaage  of  Askclon, 
DOther  oonld  chip  it. 


He  (hen  saw  it  time  to  send  in  a  busy  Elf, 

A  Joyner  to  take  them  asunder, 
Tliat  so  they  might  learn  each  ouo  to  deny  himself. 

And  so  to  peece  together. 
When  the  breach  of  their  bridges,  and  all  their 

And  of  him  that  school  teaches; 
When  the  breach  of  the  Plague,  and  of  their  Trade 

Could  not  learn  tliem  to  see  their  breai'lics. 
Then  God  Ban.  It  time  to  break  out  on  tbeir  Mir^is- 
tei's. 

By  loss  of  health  and  peace ; 
Yea,  withall  to  break  in  upon  their  Magistrates, 

That  so  their  pride  might  cease. 

Cotton  Mather  haa  written  his  life  in  tho 
Magnolia,  with  gn?at  unction  nnd  ninny  puna. 
"  If  Boston,"  snys  ho,  "  be  the  chief  seat  of  New 
England,  it  was  Cotton  that  was  the  liither 
and  glory  of  Boston,"  in  compliment,  by  the  way, 
(o  who!?o  Lincolnshire  resi<Tenco  the  city  waa 
named,  and  he  celebrates  the  divines  who  came 
with  him  in  the  ahip  from  England : — "  Mr.  Cot- 
ton, Mr.  Hooker,  and  Mr.  Stone,  which  glorious 
triumvirate  coming  togetlier,  made  the  poor  peo- 
ple in  the  wilderness,  at  their  coming,  to  say,  tliat 
the  God  of  heaven  had  supplied  them  with  what 
would  in  some  sort  answer  their  three  great 
nccea^tios:  Cotton  for  their  eMhing,  Hooker 
for  their  fiahing^  nntl  Stone  for  their  building." 

Ono  of  Mather's  conceits  in  this  "Life"  is  worthy 
of  Dr.Fnller;  it  has  a  fine  touch  of  imagination. 
"Another  time,  when  Mr.  Cotton  had  modestly 
replied  unto  one  that  would  much  talk  and  crack 
of  his  ina^t  into  tlie  Revelations;  "Brother,  I 
must  confess  myself  to  want  light  in  tliose  mj's- 
tories :"— the  man  went  home  and  sent  him  a 
pound  of  candles ;  npon  which  action  tliis  good 
inun  bestowed  only  swlent  Biiiile.  Be  itovldnot 
tet  the  heocon  ofhi»  great  mul  on  fire  at  th«  land- 
ing of  Mich  a  little  eoclboat." 

Mather  quotes  tlie  fiiiieral  enlogy  on  Cotton 
written  by  Benjamin  Woodbridge,*  the  first  gradu- 
ate of  Harvard,  which  was  probably  read  by 
Franklin  before  he  wrote  the  famons  typographi- 
cal epitaph  on  himself: 

A  living,  breathing  Bible;  tables  where 

Gospel  and  law,  ill's  heart,  had  each  its  colnmn ; 
His  head  an  index  to  the  sacred  volume; 
His  very  name  a  title-page  ;  and  next, 
HU  life  a  commentary  on  the  text 
O,  what  a  monument  of  glorious  worth, 
When,  in  a  new  edition,  he  comes  forth. 
Without  erratafl,  may  wo  think  he'll  lie 
In  leaves  and  covers  of  eternity  I 

It  was  to  Cotton  New  England  was  indebted 

for  the  custom  of  commencing  the  Sabbath  on 
Saturday  evening.  "  The  Snbbnll),"snvK  Mather, 
"he  began  the  evening  before:  for  which  keep- 
ing of  tlie  Sabbath,  ^ni  crei.iiig  to  erfning,  he 
wrote  argumenta  before  coming  Ui  New  England : 


H»rV!inlCollrHo(fS«),w«sbomln1BBa    lIcrcinnn-dlnErii. 
land  snd  pri'ichcd  il  Ninbiirr.  fkr^t.  w\tb  tvihiIiiIIdb  u  a 

A  few  of  bu  BcnD<ms  w«rt>  pcbUohctt. 
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and,  I  suppose,  ^twas  from  his  reason  and  practice 
that  the  Christians  of  New  England  have  gene- 
rally done  so  too." 

The  life  of  Cotton  was  also  written  hv  his  succes- 
sor in  the  Church  at  Boston,  John  Norton,  an 
English  curate,  who  came  to  America  and  was  set- 
tled as  the  colleague  of  Ward  at  Ipswich.  While 
at  the  latter  place,  he  acquired  distinguished  htera- 
ry  reputation  by  the  elegant  latinity  of  his  Answer 
to  ApoUonius,  tlie  pastor  of  the  Church  in  Mid- 
dlebury,  who,  at  the  request  of  the  divines  of 
Z^ealand,  had  sent  over  various  questions  on 
Church  Grovemment  to  the  clergy  of  New  Eng- 
huid.  Of  this  work,  published  in  London  in 
1648,  Dr.  Tliomas  Fuller,  that  warm  appreciator 
of  character,  says  in  his  Church  hi&tory,*  of  his 
inquiries  into  the  tenets  of  tlie  CoDgregationalidt<«, 
^^  that  of  all  the  authors  I  have  perused  concern- 
ing the  opinions  of  these  Dissenting  Brethren, 
none  to  me  was  more  informative  than  Mr.  John 
Norton  (one  of  no  less  learning  than  modesty), 
minister  in  New  England,  in  his  answer  to  Apol- 
lonins."  Norton,  inhis  services  to  the  state,  was 
chiirged  with  a  delicate  commission  from  the  Pu- 
ritans of  New  England  to  address  his  Mfuesty 
Charles  II.  on  the  Restoration.  He  died  suddenly 
in  1663,  shortly  after  his  return  ftx>m  this  em- 


Norton^s  Life  and  Death  of  that  deservedly 
famous  Man  of  Ood^  Mr,  John  Cotton^f  shows  a 
scholar*s  pen  as  well  as  the  emotion  of  tlie  divine, 
and  the  worm  heart  of  the  friend.  It  abounds 
with  ^ose  quaint  learned  illustrations  which 
those  old  preachers  knew  how  to  employ  so  well, 
and  which  contrast  so  favorably  with  the  gene- 
rally meagre  style  of  the  pulpit  of  the  present  day. 
Thus,  in  introducing  Cotton  on  the  stage  of  life, 
he  treats  us  to  a  quaint  and  poetical  essay  on 
Touthful  education.  ^^  Though  vain  man  would 
be  wise,  yet  may  he  be  compared  to  the  cub,  as 
well  as  the  wild  asses'  colt.  Now  we  know  the 
4)ear  when  she  bringeth  forth  her  young  ones, 
they  are  an  ill  favored  lump,  a  mass  without 
shape,  but  by  continual  licking,  they  are  brought 
to  some  form.  Children  are  called  infants  of  the 
palms  (Lam.  ii.  20),  or  educations,  not  because 
they  are  but  a  span  in  length,  but  because  the 
midwife,  as  soon  as  they  are  bom,  stretcheth  out 
their  joints  with  her  hand,  that  they  may  be  more 
straight  afterwards.*'  A  conceit  is  not  to  be  re- 
ject^ by  these  old  writers,  come  from  what 
quarter  it  may ;  as  Qeorge  Herbert  says — 

All  things  are  big  with  jest :  nothing  that's  plain 
But  may  be  witty,  if  thou  ha»t  the  vein. 

Here  is  something  in  another  way :  ^^  Three  in- 
gredients Aristotle  requires  to  complete  a  man, 
an  innate  excellency  of  wit,  instruction,  and 
government ;  the  two  first  we  have  by  nature,  in 
them  man  is  instrumental ;  the  first  we  have  by 
nature  more  immediately  from  God.  This  native 
aptitude  of  mind,  which  is  indeed  a  peculiar  gift 
of  God,   the  naturalist  calls  the  sparklings  and 


^  Book  zi  see.  51f  S. 

t  Abel  belnff  dead  yet  speaketb :  or  the  Life  and  Death  of 
that  desenredTy  ftmoos  roan  of  uod,  Mr.  John  Cottnn,  late 
teacher  of  the  Church  of  Christ,  at  Boston,  In  New  England. 
By  John  Norton,  teacher  of  the  oaine  charch.  London :  Tho. 
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seeds  of  virtue,  and  looks  at  tlicm  as  the  prin- 
ciples and  foundations  of  better  education.  These 
the  godly-wise  advise  such  to  whom  the  inspec- 
tion of  youth  is  committed,  to  attend  to,  cu  spring 
masters  were  tcont  to  make  a  trial  of  the  virtue 
latent  in  waters^  hy  the  morning  vapors  that 
ascend  from  themf  and  in  a  marginal  reference 
he  quotes  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  "  Animi  nostri 
sunt  agri  animati^  "Idleness  in  youth,"  he 
says,  "  is  scarcely  healed  without  a  scar  in  age.*' 
When  he  arrives  at  Cotton^s  distinguished  college 
years,  he  has  this  picture  of  a  student^s  life. 

He  18  now  in  the  place  of  improvement,  amongst 
his  t^fiiWot,  beset  with  examples,  as  bo  many  objects 
of  better  emulation.  If  he  slacken  his  pace,  his 
compeers  will  leave  him  behind;  and  though  he 
quicKen  it,  there  ore  still  those  which  ore  before. 
^otwitll6tandiDgThemi8tocle8  exoelleth,  yet  the  tro- 
phies of  Miltiades  suffer  him  not  to  ideep.  Cato, 
that  Helluo,  that  devourer  of  books,  is  at  Athens. 
Ability  and  opportunity  are  now  met  together; 
unto  both  whieb  industry  actuated  with  a  desire  to 
know,  being  joined,  bespeaks  a  person  of  high  ex- 
pectation. The  unwearied  pains  of  ambitious  and 
un(|uiet  wits,  are  amongst  the  arrangements  of  ages. 
Asia  and  Egypt  can  hold  the  seven  wonders ;  but 
the  books,  woncs,  and  motions  of  ambitious  minds, 
the  whole  world  cannot  contain.  It  was  an  illicit 
aspiring  after  knowledge,  which  helped  to  put  forth 
Eve's  hand  unto  the  forbidden  fruit :  the  less  mar- 
vel if  irregenerate  and  unelevated  wits  have  placed 
tiieir  summum  bonum  in  knowledge,  indefatigably 
pursuing  it  as  a  kind  of  deity,  as  a  thing  rumous, 
yea,  as  a  kind  of  mortal-inmiortality.  Diogenes, 
Democritus,  and  other  philosophers,  accounting  lonre 
estates  to  be  an  impeoiment  to  their  proficiency  m 
knowledge,  dispossessed  themselves  of  rich  inherit- 
ances, that  they  might  be  the  fitter  students ;  pre- 
ferring an  opportumty  of  study  before  a  large  patri- 
mony. Jumus,  yet  ignorant  of  Christ,  can  want  his 
country,  necessaries,  and  many  comforts;  but  he 
must  excel  "  Through  desire  a  man  having  sepa- 
rated himself,  seeketh  and  intermeddleth  with  oil 
wisdom,**  Prov.  xviiL  1.  The  elder  Plinius  lost  his 
life  in  venturing  too  near  to  search  the  cause  of  the 
irruption  of  the  hill  Vesuvius.  It  is  true,  knowledge 
excelleth  other  created  excellences,  as  much  as  life 
excelleth  darkness;  yet  it  agreeth  with  them  in 
this,  that  neither  can  exempt  the  subject  thereof 
from  eternal  misery.  Whilst  we  seek  knowledge 
with  a  selfish  interest,  we  serve  the  decree;  and 
self  being  destroyed  according  to  the  decree,  we 
hence  become  more  able  to  serve  the  command. 

Cotton  was  on  one  occasion  a  correspondent  of 
Cromwell,  on  an  application  in  1651  for  the  en- 
couragement of  the  Gospel  in  New  England. 
The  reply  of  the  Lord  Protector — ^For  my  esteemed 
Friend,  Mr.  Cotton,  Pastor  of  the  Church  at  Bos- 
ton, in  New  England :  These — ^is  characteristic  of 
his  bewildered  dogmatic  godliness.  "  What  is  the 
Lord  adoing  ?  What  prophecies  are  now  fulfilling? 
Indeed,  my  dear  Fnend,  oetween  you  and  me, 
yon  know  not  me,'*  and  the  like.  Carlyle,  in  his 
Oliver  Cromwell,  has  printed  the  letter  and  pre- 
faced it  with  this  recognition  of  the  old  divine — 
*'*'  Reverend  John  Cotton  is  a  man  still  held  in 
some  remembrance  among  our  New  England 
Friends.  A  painftd  Preacher,  oracular  of  high 
Gospels  to  New  England ;  who  in  his  day  was 
well  seen  to  be  connected  with  the  Supreme  Pow- 
ers of  this  Universe,  the  word  of  him  being  as  a 
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1Ire-«oal  to  the  hearts  of  nuny.    lie  died  soiae 

ieura  ^Itirwftrds ; — wo*  thoughL  espedally  on 
ts  deatlibeO,  to  liavo  manifested  giita  even  of 
Prophecy, — a  thing  not  ineoncclvnble  to  the 
huiiiiui  mind  that  well  oonsidcn  Propbeojr  and 
John  Cotton."* 


THOUAS  nOOKEE. 


fU^t 


He  frequently  bestowed  targe  sama  on  widows 
and  orphans,  and  on  one  occasion  when  there 
was  a  scarcity  at  Southampton,  on  Long  Island, 
ioined  with  a  few  others  in  despatching  "  a  whole 
Wk'g  load  of  com  of  many  hundred  biuhels"  to 
the  relief  of  the  place. 


TiioMAS  BooKEB  was  bom  at  Mariield,  Leices- 
tershire, in  IGeo.  He  was  educated  at  Cam- 
briilse,  became  a  fellow  of  Emanael  college,  and, 
on  leaving  the  uiiiverwty,  a  popular  preacher 
In  Ixindon.  In  1626  ho  removed  lo  Cbc]m»- 
ford,  Essex.  Alter  officiating  oa  "lecturer"  for 
four  yean  in  this  place,  in  eonseqaence  of  non- 
conformity with  tlie  Mtal)li8hed  cnurch  ho  was 
obligeil  to  iliscontioue  preaching,  and,  by  reqae«t, 

aened  a  school,  in  which  he  employed  John 
iot,  aflerwards  tlio  Apostle  to  the  I'nilians,  aa 
his  usher.  He  not  long  after  went  over  to  Hol- 
land, where  he  remained  three  years,  preaching 
■t  Amsterdam  and  Rotterdam.  He  then  emi- 
grated to  Massachusetts,  arriving  at  Boston,  with 
Mr.  Cotton  and  Mr.  Stone,  Sept  4,  1G3S,  and  be- 
came the  tiastor  of  the  congregation  at  Newtown, 
or  Cambndge,  with  Ur.  Stone  as  his  asnstanL 
"Such  multitudes,"  aaj's  Cotton  Mather,  "flocked 
over  to  New  England  after  them  that  the  planta- 
tion of  Newtown  became  too  straight  tor  them," 
and  in  consequence  Hooker,  with  one  hundred  of 
ilia  followers,  penelrateil  through  the  wildertiees 
to  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  where  they 
founded  Ilartfon].  A  difference  of  opinion  on 
minor  points  of  chnrcli  government  with  his 
clerical  as^>ciatC9  had  ita  share  in  effecting  ihia 
lemoval.  Neither  distance  nor  differvnce,  how- 
ever, led  to  any  sospension  of  friaidly  inti'rcouise, 
Hooker  occanonally  visiting  and  preaching  in 
Hassachnselta  Bay,  where  he  was  always  re- 
ceived by  admiring  crowds. 

^ith  (lie  exception  ef  the«e  vintji.  the  remain- 
der of  Ids  Lie  WM  spent  at  the  colony  he  had 
tiwnded.  He  enjoyed  tlinwigliout  hb  career  a 
IIKat  repatatioo  as  a  pnlpit  orator,  and  witoI 
Etorien  a»  tt>ld  by  Mather  of  wonders  wrouplit 
by  bis  prayeca  and  semions.  On  one  occasion, 
while  [Mwa^-hing  in  "thegwat  church  of  LeiceA- 
ter  (Enclandt.  one  of  tlie  chief  bnrjewee  in  the 
(own  iitiich  oiUHwed  his  nreacliiiig  tltere:  and 
when  be  ci>ald  not  prvvait  to  hinder  it,  he  ««t 
cenain  jt-t'm  at  work  lo  di^nrb  him  in  the 
eburch  potvh  or  chorchyard.  Bnt  such  was  the 
vivacity  i^Mr.  Hooker,  as  to  pmrveil  in  wliat  he 
was  abont.  witliout  either  (he  damping  of  his 
mind  or  the  dntwniiu!  of  his  voice :  wbeivapon 

eutt 


BoDkci't  RoUtDee  Bt  Hutfoid. 

"He  would  say,"  remarks  Mather,  "that  ho 
■bould  eateem  it  a  favor  from  God,  if  he  mi^t 
live  no  longer  than  he  ahoold  be  able  to  hold  dp 
lively  in  the  work  of  his  pUce ;  and  tlint  when 
the  time  of  his  departure  should  come,  God  wotdd 
shorten  the  time,  end  he  had  his  <ie«re."  A  few 
days'  illness  brooght  him  to  his  deathbe<l.  His 
last  worda  were  in  reply  to  one  who  said  to  him, 
"Sir,  Tou  are  going  to  receive  the  rewurl  of  all 
your  labora,"  "  Brother,  1  am  going  to  receive 
mercy."  A  little  after  he  closed  bis  eyes  with 
his  own  handa,  "  and  expired  bis  blesed  soul  Into 
the  anna  of  his  fellow-servanta,  the  h(Jy  ani[el&" 
on  July  7,  1647. 

Two  hundred  of  his  mannseript  aermons  were 
sent  to  En^and  by  John  Higginwn,  the  minister 
of  Salem,  himself  a  man  of  Fome  literature:,  who 
die<l  in  1709.  at  the  extreme  age  of  ninety-two 
years,  seventy-two  of  which  he  had  passed  in  the 
ministry.*  Neariy  one  hundred  of  these  eemtoiis 
were  published;  and  he  was  also  the  author  of 
aevenU  tracts,  and  of  a  Stirrff  of  the  fhim  of 
fAtirri  D'uri},Jinr  which  was  published  in  L(Hi- 
don,  IMS,  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Thorns."  Good- 
win, who  declares  that  to  praise  ^ther  author  or 
work,  "  were  to  lay  [laint  upon  bnttiished  marble, 
or  add  light  onto  the  Bun.'t 

Tlw  A'yi'Umtiort  ffRi,!rt^plio%  fry  the  EjTtetval 
WVt  or'  lAr  WorJ  and  Sfiril  of  Cl^ritl,  for  tMe 
Bringing  Bern*  of  Latt  Siunfn  lo  CoJ."  which 
was  printwl  from  the  amhor's  pa|>ei^  written 
with  hi*  own  h.iii.l.  and  atteste*]  to  be  such  in  an 
episile  by  TIhmubs  Gn^win  and  Philip  Nve.  bad 
rvached  a  second  e*1itioii  in  London  iu  liiift.     It 
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is  a  compact  small  qnarto  of  seven  hnndred  pages, 
exhibiting  bis  practical  divinity  in  the  best  man- 
ner of  the  Poritan  school.  One  of  his  most  popu- 
lar works  was  The  Poor  Doubting  Chrutian 
drawn  to  Christ;  a  seventh  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  Boston,  1748. 

FIOM  TBS  AFPUOATIOll  OF  BIOBMPTIOSr. 

Follow  sin  by  the  fmits  of  it,  as  by  the  bloody 
footsteps,  and  see  what  havoc  it  makes  in  every 
place  wherever  it  comes :  go  to  the  prisons,  and  see 
so  many  malefactors  in  irons,  so  many  witches  in 
the  dnngeon;  these  are  the  fruits  of  sin;  look  aside, 
and  there  you  shall  see  one  drawn  out  of  the  pit 
where  he  was  drowned ;  cast  your  eje  but  hard  by, 
and  behold  another  lying  weltering  in  hia  blood,  the 
knife  in  his  throat,  and  his  hand  at  the  knife,  and 
his  own  hands  become  his  executioner ;  thence  go  to 
the  place  of  execution,  and  there  you  shall  near 
many  prodisal  and  rebellious  children  and  servants 
upon  tne  ladder,  leaving  the  last  remembrance  of 
their  untimely  death,  which  their  distempers  have 
brought  about  I  was  born  in  a  good  place  where 
^e  soflpel  was  preached  with  plainness  and  power, 
lived  under  godly  masters  and  religious  parents;  a 
holy  and  tender-hearted  mother  I  hiM,  many  prayers 
•he  made,  team  she  wept  for  me,  and  those  have  met 
me  often  in  the  dark  in  my  dissolute  courses,  but  I 
never  had  a  heart  to  hear  and  receive.  All  you 
stubborn  and  rebellious,  hear  and  fear,  and  learn  by 
my  harms;  hasten  from  thence  into  the  wilderness, 
and  see  Corah,  Dathan,  and  Abiram  going  down 
quick  to  hell,  and  all  the  people  flying  and  crying 
lest  we  perish  ako ;  Lo,  this  rebellion  hath  brought ; 
Turn  aside  but  to  the  Red  sea,  and  behold  all  the 
Egyptians  dead  upon  the  shore ;  and  ask  who  slew 
themf  and  the  story  will  tell  vou  a  stubborn  heart 
was  the  eaose  of  their  direnil  confusion:  From 
thence  send  your  thoughts  to  the  cross  where  our 
Saviour  was  crucified,  he  who  bears  up  heaven  and 
earth  with  his  power,  and  behold  those  bitter  and 
brinish  tears,  and  hideous  cries.  My  Gk>d,  my  God, 
why  hast  Thou  forsaken  me?  And  make  but  a  peep- 
hole into  hell,  and  lay  your  ear  and  Ibten  to  those 
yellingB  of  the  devils  and  damned,  cursing  the  day 
that  ever  they  were  born,  the  means  that  ever  they 
enjoyed,  the  mercies  that  ever  they  did  receive,  the 
worm  there  gnawing,  and  never  dies,  the  fire  there 
boming,  and  never  goes  out,  and  know  this  sin  hath 
done,  and  it  will  do  so  to  all  that  love  it  and  live  in 
it 

rSOV  TBB  DOUVTDrO  OmiBnAS  DSAWN  TO  0HXI8T. 

Many  a  poor  soul  mourns  and  cries  to  heaven  for 
mercy,  and  prays  against  a  stubborn,  hard  heart, 
and  IS  weary  of  his  life,  because  this  vile  heart 
remains  yet  in  him ;  and  yet  haply  gets  little  or  no 
redress^  The  reason  is,  and  the  main  wound  lies 
here,  he  goes  the  wrong  way  to  work ;  for,  he  that 
would  have  grace  must  (first  of  all)  get  Faith,  Faith 
will  bring  all  the  rest:  buy  the  field  and  the  pearl 
is  thine ;  it  goes  with  the  purchase.  Thou  must 
not  think  with  thine  own  struggling  to  get  the  mas- 
tery of  a  proud  heart;  for  that  will  not  do:  But  let 
thy  faith  go  first  to  Christ,  and  try  what  that  can 
da  There  are  many  graces  necessary  in  this  work ; 
m  meekness,  patience,  humility,  and  wisdom:  Now 
frith  will  fetch  all  these,  and  possesa  the  soul  of 
them.  Brethren,  therefore  if  you  set  any  price  upon 
these  graces,  buy  the  field,  kbor  for  faith ;  get  that 
and  you  get  all  The  apostle  saith,  2  Cor.  iil  18 : 
We  lUl  with  open  face  beholding,  as  in  a  glass,  the 
glory  of  the  Lord,  are  changed  into  the  same  image, 
from  glory  to  glory.  The  Lord  Christ  is  the  glass, 
and  the  glorious  grace  of  God  in  Christ,  is  that 


^lory  of  the  Lord :  Therefore,  first  behold  this  grace 
m  Gnrist  by  faith  (and  thou  must  do  so  before  thou 
canst  receive  grace).  First,  see  humility  in  Christ, 
and  then  fetch  it  thence:  First  see  strength  and 
courage  in  him,  whereby  to  enable  thy  weak  heart, 
and  strength  will  come ;  there  fetch  it,  and  there 
have  it  Would  you  tlien  have  a  meek,  gracious, 
and  humble  heart?  I  dare  say  for  some  of  you  that 
you  had  rather  have  it  than  anything  under  heaven, 
and  would  think  it  the  best  Mrgain  that  ever  you 
made ;  which  is  the  cause  why  vou  say,  "  Oh,  that 
I  could  once  see  that  day,  that  this  proud  heart  of 
mine  might  be  humbled :  Oh,  if  1  could  see  the  last 
blood  of  my  sins,  I  should  then  think  myself  happy, 
none  more,  and  desire  to  live  no  longer."  But  is 
this  thy  desire,  poor  soul?  Then  get  faith,  and  so 
buy  the  whole,  lor  they  all  go  together:  Nor  think 
to  have  them  upon  any  price,  not  having  faith.  I 
mean  pstience,  and  meekness,  and  the  humble 
heart:  But  buy  fiiith,  the  field,  and  you  have  tiie 
pearL  Further,  would  you  have  the  glory  of  God 
m  your  eye,  and  be  more  heavenly  minded  f  Then 
look  to  it,  and  get  it  by  the  eye  of  faith :  Look  up 
to  it  in  the  face  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  then  you  shaU 
see  it;  and  then  hold  you  there:  For  there,  and 
there  only,  this  vision  of  the  glory  of  God  is  to  be 
seen,  to  your  everlasting  peace  and  endless  comfort 
When  men  use  to  make  a  purchase,  they  speak  of 
all  the  commodities  of  it,  as,  there  is  so  much 
wood,  worth  so  much ;  and  so  much  stock,  worth  so 
much ;  and  then  they  offer  for  the  whole,  answer- 
able to  these  severals.  So  here ;  there  is  item  for 
an  heavenly  mind,  and  thaf  s  worth  thousands;  and, 
item  for  an  humble  heart,  and  that's  worth  millions: 
and  so  for  the  rest  And  are  those  graces  so  mudi 
worth  f  What  is  faith  worth  then  f  Hence  we  may 
conclude  and  say.  Oh,  precious  faith  I  precious  in- 
deed, that  is  able,  through  the  spirit  of  Christ,  to 
bring  so  many,  nay,  all  graces  with  it:  As  one  de- 
gree of  grace  after  another,  grace  here  and  happi- 
ness for  ever  hereafter.  If  we  have  but  the  hearts 
of  men  (I  do  not  say  of  Christians)  methinks  this 
that  is  spoken  of  faitn  should  provoke  us  to  labor 
always,  above  all  things,  for  this  blessed  grace  of 
God,  the  grace  of  faith. 

JOHN  WINTHEOP, 

.TnB  first  Governor  of  Massachnsetts,  was  de- 
scended from  a  highly  honorable  English  &mily, 
and  bom  at  the  family  seat  at  Groton,  county 
of  Suffolk,  January  12,  1587.*  His  father,  Adam 
Winthrop,  was  an  accomplished  lawyer;  and  the 
following,  from  his  pen,  reprinted  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society  (collections,  shows  him 
to  have  been  possessed  of  poetic  feeling. 


TSBSn  MABS  TO  TBE 


LA2>ne  MILDICAT  AT  TS  BOSH  OF 
SOHHS  HXlfXBT. 


IfADAXz:  I  mourn  not  like  the  swan 
That  ready  is  to  die, 
But  with  the  Phoenix  I  rejoice. 
When  she  in  fire  doth  fry. 

My  soul  doth  praise  the  Lord, 

And  magnify  his  name. 
For  this  sweet  child  which  in  your  womb 

He  did  most  finely  frame. 

And  on  a  blessed  day 

Hath  made  him  to  be  bom, 

That  with  his  gifts  of  heavenly  grace. 
His  soul  he  might  adorn. 


•  MatherJMagnalla,  Ed.  1858,  i.  119)  has  it  Jnne,  and  la  fi>1. 
lowod  hy  £Uot  Janoaqr  la  the  true  dAto  from  the  flunlly 
record. 
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God  grant  him  happy  days, 
In  joy  and  peace  to  live, 

And  more  of  nis  most  blessed  fruit 
He  unto  you  do  give. 

Amen. 


TSBSaS  TO  HKB  SOV. 

Ah,  me  1  what  do  I  mean 
To  take  my  pen  in  hand? 

More  meet  it  were  for  me  to  rest, 
And  silent  still  to  stand. 

For  pleasure  take  I  none 

In  any  worldly  thing, 
But  evermore  methinks  I  hear 

My  fatal  bell  to  ring. 

Yet  when  the  joyful  news 

Did  come  unto  my  ear. 
That  God  had  given  to  her  a  so::, 

Who  is  my  nephew  dear, 

My  heart  was  filled  with  joy. 

My  spirits  revived  all. 
And  from  my  old  and  barren  brain 

These  verses  rude  did  fall 


Welcome,  sweet  babe,  thou  art 

Unto  thy  parents  dear, 
Whose  hearts  thou  filled  hast  with  joy, 

As  well  it  doth  appear. 

The  day  even  of  thy  birth, 

Wlien  light  thou  first  didst  see, 

Foreaheweth  that  a  joyful  life 
Shall  happen  unto  thee. 

For  blessed  is  that  day, 

And  to  be  kept  in  mind ; 
On  which  our  Saviour  Jesus  Christ 

Was  bom  to  save  mankind. 

Grow  up,  therefore,  in  grace. 

And  fear  his  holy  name, 
Who  in  thy  mothei'^s  secret  womb 

Thy  members  all  did  frame, 

And  gave  to  thee  a  soul. 

Thy  body  to  sustain. 
Which,  when  Uiis  life  shall  ended  be. 

In  heaven  witli  him  shall  reign. 

Love  him  with  all  thy  heart. 
And  make  thy  parents  glad, 

As  Samuel  did,  wnom  of  uie  Lord 
His  mother  Anna  had. 

God  grant  that  they  may  live 

To  see  from  thee  to  spring 
Another  like  unto  tliyself, 

Who  may  more  joy  them  bring. 

And  from  all  wicked  ways. 

That  godless  men  do  trace. 
Pray  daily  that  he  will  thee  keep 

By  his  most  mighty  grace. 

That  when  thy  days  shall  end. 

In  his  appointed  time 
Thou  mavest  yield  up  a  blessed  soul, 

Defilea  with  no  cnme. 

And  to  thy  mother  dear 

Obedient  be,  and  kind ; 
Give  ear  unto  her  loving  words, 

And  print  them  in  thy  mind. 

Thy  father  also  love, 
And  willingly  obey, 


That  thou  mayst  long  possess  those  lands 
Which  he  must  leave  one  day.* 

The  son  was,  though  inclined  to  the  study  of 
theology,  also  bred  to  the  law,  and  at  the  early 
age  of  eighteen  was  made  a  justice  of  the  {)eaoe. 
He  discharged  the  duties  of  this  responsible  post 
in  an  exemplary  manner,  and  in  his  private 
capacity  was  celebrated  for  his  piety  and  hospi- 
tality. 


tv-rnyt 


^ 
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He  was  chosen  leader  of  the  colony  fonned 
in  England  to  proceed  to  Massachusetts  Bay, 
and,  having  converted  an  estate  yielding  an  in- 
come of  six  or  seven  hundred  pounds  into 
cash,  left  England,  and  landed  at  Salem,  June 
12,  1630.  Within  five  days  he  made,  with  a  few 
companions,  a  journey  oi  twenty  miles  through 
the  forest,  which  resulted  in  the  selection  of  the 
peninsnla  of  Shawmut  as  the  site  of  Boston. 
During  the  first  winter,  the  colonists  suffered 
severely  from  cold  and  hunger.  The  Governor 
endured  his  share  of  privation  with  the  rest,  liv- 
ing on  acorns,  ground-nuts,  and  shellfish..  He 
devoted  himself  with  unsparing  assiduity  to  the 
good  of  the  commonwealth,  and  was  annually 
elected  Governor  until  1634,  and  afterwards  from 
1687  to  1640,  1642  to  1644,  and  1648  to  his 
death,  which  occurred  in  consequence  of  a  cold, 
followed  by  a  fever,  March  26,  1649.  His  ad- 
ministration of  the  government  was  firm  and 
decided,  and  sometimes  exposed  him  to  tempo- 
rary unpopukrity.  He  bore  opposition  with 
equanimity,  and  served  the  state  as  feithfiilly  in 
an  inferior  official  or  private  position  as  when  at 
its  head.  He  opposed  the  doctrines  of  Anne 
Hntchinson  and  her  followers,  and  was  active  in 
their  banishment,  but  at  the  same  time  used  his 
influence  in  tlie  synod  called  to  consider  their 
doctrines,  in  favor  of  calm  discussion  and  cool 
deliberation. 

His  private  character  was  most  amiable.  On 
one  occasion,  having  receive^  an  angry  letter, 
he  sent  it  back  to  the  writer  with  the  answer: 
"  I  am  not  willing  to  keep  by  me  such  a  matter 
of  provocation."  Soon  alter,  the  scarcity  of  pro- 
visions forced  this  person  to  send  to  buy  one  of 
the  Governor's  cattle.  He  reauested  him  to  ac- 
cept it  as  a  gift,  npon  which  ttie  appeased  oppo- 
nent came  to  him,  and  said,  ^^Sir,  your  overcoming 
yourself  hath  overcome  me." 

During  a  severe  winter,  being  told  that  a 
neighbor  was  making  free  with  his  woodpile,  he 
sent  for  the  offender,  promising  to  **  take  a  course 
with  him  that  should  cure  him  of  stealing."  The 
^*  course"  was  an  announcement  to  the  thief  tliat  he 
was  to  help  himself  till  the  winter  was  over.  It 
was  his  practice  to  send  his  servants  on  errands 
to  his  neighbors  at  meal  times,  to  spy  out  the 
nakedness  of  the  land,  for  the  benevolent  purpose 
of  relieving  them  from  his  own  table. 


*  These  Hdas  arc  preaenrcd  in  a  MlsoellanT  of  Poetnr  of  the 
time,  now  No.  1608  of  the  Harielan  M88.  cBritlali  Maaenin). 
Mass.  Hlat  Soc.  CoIL,  Third  86rie^  x.  168. 


JOHN  WIMTHROP. 
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Governor  "Winthrop  left  ^ve  sons,  the  eldest  of 
whom — John,  bom  12th  February,  1605-6— was 
the  founder  of  the  colony  at  Saybrook,  and  ob- 
tained from  Charles  11.  the  charter  of  Connecti- 
cut, of  which  colony  he  was  annually  elected 
Govemor  for  the  fourteen  years  preceding  his 
death,  April  5,  1676. 

Grovemor  Winthrop's  house— afterwards  tenant- 
ed by  the  historian  Prince — ^remained  standing 
mitil  1775,  when  it  was  pulled  down  with  many 
others  by  the  British  troops,  for  firewood.  A 
piece  of  ground,  first  allotted  to  him  in  laying  out 
the  town  of  Boston,  became  the  site  of  the  Old 
South  Church  * 

Winthrop  left  a  MS.  Journal  of  the  public  oc- 
onrrencdi  in  the  Massachusetts  colony  from  Easter 
Monday,  March  29,  1630,  to  Jan.  11, 1649,  which 
was  consulted  by  Mather,  Hubbard,  and  Prince. 
The  manuscript  was  divided  into  three  parts,  the 
first  two  of  which  remained  in  the  possession  of 
the  family  until  the  Revolution,  when  Grovernor 
Trumbull  procured  them  and  copied  a  large  por- 
tion of  their  contents.  After  the  death  of  Trum- 
bull, Noah  Webster,  in  1790,  with  the  consent 
of  the  Winthrop  family,  published  these,  believ- 
ing them  to  be  the  entire  work,  in  an  octavo 
Tolu!ne.  In  1816,  the  third  part  was  discovered 
among  a  mass  of  ^^  pamphlets  and  papers,  where 
it  attracted  instant  notice  by  its  fair  parchment 
binding,  and  the  silken  strings  by  which  its  covers 
were  tied,  and  the  whole  work  perfectly  pre- 
served^'t  by  Abiel  Ilolmes,  the  author  of  Ameri- 
can Annals.  A  transcript  was  made  by  Mr. 
James  Savage,  who  also  collated  the  volume  print- 
ed iji  1790  with  the  original  volume,  and  pub- 
lished the  whole  with  many  valuable  notes  from 
his  own  hand  in  two  volumes  8vo.  in  1826,  un- 
der the  title  of  "  The  History  of  New  England 
from  1630  to  1649."  A  new  edition,  with  fre^h 
annotations  by  the  same  editor,  has  been  issued 
in  1853. 

Winthrop  is  also  the  author  of  ^  A  Modell  of 
Christian  Charity,  written  on  board  the  Arbella, 
on  the  Atkmtio  Ocean,"  which  has  been  printed 
from  the  original  MS.  in  the  New  York  Histori- 
cal Society  in  the  Massachusetts  Jlistorical  Socie- 
ty's Collections.  I 

We  present  two  extracts,  the  first  a  passage  of 
his  Journals,  the  second,  part  of  a  speech  which 
the  Governor  calls  his  "  little  speech,'*  but  which 
Grahame,  in  his  History  of  the  United  States,  has 
cited  as  a  remarkable  definition  of  true  liberty, 
and  which  tlie  Modem  Universal  History  (vol. 
zxzix.  291,  2)  says,  ^^is  equal  to  anything  of 
antiquity,  whether  we  consider  it  as  coming  firom 
a  philosopher  or  a  magistrate." 

or  ▲  rmw  paisom  who  lstt  tux  oolokt  nr  1648. 

They  fled  for  fear  of  want,  and  many  of  them  fell 
into  it,  even  to  extremity,  as  if  they  had  hastened 
into  the  misery  which  they  feared  and  fled  from, 
besides  the  depriving  themselves  of  the  ordinances 
and  church  fellowship,  and  those  civil  liberties 
which  they  enjoyed  here ;  whereas,  such  as  staid  in 
their  places,  kept  their  peace  and  ease,  and  enjoyed 
adll  the  blessing  of  the  ordinances,  and  never  tasted 


•  Holmes's  Annala,  1.  291. 

t  Acooant  In  Blase.  Hbt  8oc.  ColL,  Second  Series,  !▼.  200. 

;  Third  Series,  tIL  8t 


of  those  troubles  and  miseries,  which  they  heard  to 
have  befallen  those  who  departed.  Much  disputa- 
tion there  was  about  liberty  of  removing  for  out- 
ward advantages,  and  all  ways  were  sought  for  an 
open  door  to  get  out  at;  but  it  is  to  be  feared  many 
crept  out  at  a  broken  wall  For  such  as  come  to- 
getner  into  a  wilderness,  where  are  nothing  but  wild 
beasts  and  beasts  Uke  men,  and  there  confederate 
together  in  civil  and  church  estate,  whereby  they 
do,  implicitly  at  least,  bind  themselves  to  support 
each  other,  and  all  of  them  that  society,  whether 
civil  or  sacred,  whereof  they  are  members,  how 
they  can  break  from  this  without  free  consent,  is 
hard  to  find,  so  as  may  satisfy  a  tender  or  good  con- 
science in  time  of  trial  Ask  thy  conscience,  if  thou 
wouldst  have  plucked  up  thy  stakes,  and  brought 
thy  family  3000  miles,  if  thou  hadst  expected  that 
all,  or  most,  would  have  forsaken  thee  there  ?  Ask 
again,  what  liberty  thou  hast  towards  others,  which 
thou  likest  not  to  allow  othei-s  towards  thyself;  for 
if  one  may  go,  another  may,  and  so  the  greater 

Sart :  and  so  church  and  commonwealth  may  be  left 
estitute  in  a  wilderness,  exposed  to  misery  ond  re- 
proach, and  all  for  thy  ease  and  pleasure,  whereos 
these  all,  being  now  thy  brethren,  as  near  to  thee 
as  the  Israelites  were  to  Moses,  it  were  much  safer 
for  thee,  after  his  example,  to  choose  rather  to  suffer 
affliction  with  thy  brethren,  than  to  enlarge  thy 
ease  and  pleasure  by  fuithering  the  occasion  of  theur 
ruin. 

UBSBTT  AKD  LAW. 

From  Ooo.  WirUhrop'i  Speech  to  ihs  AM&nblf  qf  MataachU' 

MiU  in  1645. 

I  am  unwilling  to  stay  you  from  ^our  ui-^ent 
affairs,  yet  give  mc  leave  (upon  this  special  occasion) 
to  speak  a  little  more  to  this  assembly.  It  may  be 
of  some  good  use,  to  inform  and  rectify  the  judg- 
ments of  some  of  the  people,  and  may  prevent  such 
distempers  as  have  arisen  amongst  usw  The  great 
questions  that  have  troubled  the  country,  are  about 
tne  authority  of  the  magistrates  and  the  liberty  of 
the  people.  It  is  youi'selves  who  have  called  us  to 
this  office,  and  being  called  by  you,  we  have  our 
authority  from  God,  in  way  of  an  ordinance,  such 
as  hath  the  image  of  God  eminently  stamped  upon 
it,  the  contempt  and  violation  whereof  hath  been 
vindicated  wim  examnles  of  divine  vengeance.  I 
entreat  you  to  eonsiaer,  that  when  you  choose 
magistrates  you  take  them  from  among  yourselves, 
men  subject  to  like  passions  as  you  are.  Therefore, 
when  you  see  iufiimities  in  us,  you  should  reflect 
upon  your  own,  and  that  would  make  you  bear  the 
more  with  us,  and  not  be  severe  censurera  of  the 
failings  of  your  magistrates,  when  you  have  con- 
tinual experience  of  the  like  infirmities  in  yourselves 
and  others.  We  account  him  a  good  servant,  who 
breaks  not  his  covenant  The  covenant  between 
you  and  us  is  the  oath  you  have  taken  of  us,  which 
IS  to  this  purpose,  that  we  shall  govern  you  and 
judge  your  causes  by  the  rules  of  God's  laws  and 
our  own,  according  to  our  best  skill  When  you 
agree  with  a  woi-kman  to  build  you  a  ship  or  a 
house,  <&c,,  he  undertakes  as  well  for  his  skill  as  for 
his  faithfulness,  for  it  is  his  profession,  and  you  pay 
him  for  both.  But  when  you  call  one  to  be  a  magis- 
trate, he  doth  not  profess  nor  undeilake  to  have 
sufficient  skill  for  that  office,  nor  can  you  furnish 
him  with  gifts,  Ac,  therefore  you  must  run  the 
hazard  of  his  skill  and  ability.  But  if  he  fail  in 
faithfulness,  which  by  his  oath  he  is  bound  unto, 
that  he  must  answer  for.  If  it  fall  out  that  the  case 
be  clear  to  common  apprehcision,  and  the  rule  clear 
also,  if  he  transgress  ijcre,  the  errour  is  not  in  the 
skill,  but  in  the  evil  of  the  will ;  it  must  be  required 
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of  him.  Bat  if  the  cause  be  doabtfol,  or  the  rule 
doubtful,  to  men  of  such  understanding  and  parts  as 
your  magistrates  are,  if  your  magistrates  should  err 
nere,  yourselyes  must  bear  it 

For  the  other  {yoint,  concerning  liberty,  I  obserre 
a  great  mistake  in  the  country  about  that  There 
is  a  two-fold  liberty,  natural  (I  mean  as  our  nature 
is  now  corrupt)  and  civil  or  federal  The  first  is  com« 
mon  to  man  with  beasts  and  other  creatures^  By 
this  man,  as  he  stands  in  relation  to  man  simply,  hatn 
liberty  to  do  what  he  lists ;  it  is  a  liberty  to  evil  as 
well  as  to  good.  This  liberty  is  incompatible  and 
inconsistent  with  authority,  and  cannot  endure  the 
least  restraint  of  the  most  just  authority.  The  exer- 
cise and  maintaining  of  this  liberty  makes  men 
grow  more  evil,  and  m  time  to  be  worse  than  brute 
beasts :  omruM  tumits  licerUid  deteriora.  This  is  that 
great  enemy  of  truth  and  peace,  that  wild  beast, 
which  all  the  ordinances  of  God  are  bent  against,  to 
resti*ain  and  Bub<]ue  it  The  other  kind  of  liberty  I 
call  civil  or  federal,  it  may  also  be  termed  moral,  in 
reference  to  the  covenant  between  Qod  and  Man,  in 
the  moral  law,  and  the  political  covenants  and  con- 
stitutions, amongst  men  themselves.  This  liberty 
is  the  proper  end  and  object  of  authority,  and  can- 
not suDsist  without  it;  and  it  is  a  liberty  to  that 
only  which  is  good,  just,  and  honest  Tlus  liberty 
yon  are  to  stand  for,  with  the  hazard  (not  only  of 
our  goods,  but)  of  your  lives  if  need  he, 

THOMAS  MOBTON. 

The  readers  of  Nathaniel  Hawthorn  cannot  £ul 
to  remember  ^*the  May-pole  of  Merry  Mount." 
The  sketch,  in  its  leading  features,  is  a  faithitil 

Sresentation  of  a  curious  episode  in  the  early 
istory  of  New  England.  It  has  been  narrated 
by  the  chief  actor  in  the  scene,  ^^  Mine  Host  of 
Ma-re  Mount"  himself,  and  his  first  telling  of  the 
^^  twice  told  tale"  is  well  worth  the  hearing. 

Thomas  Morton,  "of  Clifford's  Inn,  gent," 
came  to  Plvmonth  in  1622,  with  Weston's  party. 
Many  of  these  returned  the  following  year,  and 
the  remainder  were  scattered  about  the  settle 
ments.  Our  barrister  says  that  thev  were  veiy 
popular  with  the  original  settlers  as  long  as  their 
liquors  lasted,  and  were  turned  adrift  afterwards. 
Be  that  aa  it  may,  he  remained  in  the  country, 
and  we  hear  of  him  a  few  years  afterwards  as 
one  of  the  company  of  Captain  Wollaston  who 
came  to  America  in  1626.  Wollaston  appears 
to  have  had  a  set  of  fellows  similar  to  those  of 
Weston.  He  carried  a  portion  of  them  off  to 
Vii*ginia,  leaving  the  remainder  in  charge  of  one 
Fllcher,  to  await  the  summons  to  Virginia  also. 
Morton  was  one  of  these,  and  persuaded  his  com- 
panions to  drive  away  fllcher,  place  tliemselves 
under  his  leadership,  and  found  a  settlement  at 
Mount  Wollaston.  This  he  effected,  and  he 
henceforward  speaks  of  himself  as  "  mine  host  of 
Ma-re  Mount."  Here  he  set  up  a  May-pole — ^but 
we  shall  allow  him  to  be  his  own  narrator. 

The  inhabitants  of  Pasonagessit  ^laving  trans- 
lated the  name  of  their  habitation  from  that  ancient 
savnge  name  to  Ma-re  Mount ;  and  being  resolved 
to  have  the  new  name  confirmed  for  a  memorial  to 
after  ages),  did  devise  amongst  themselves  to  have 
it  performed  in  a  solemn  manner  with  Revels  and 
merriment  after  the  old  English  custom,  prepared  to 
set  up  a  May-pole  upon  the  festival  day  of  Philip 
and  Jacob ;  and  therefore  brewed  a  barrel  of  ex- 
cellent beer,  and  provided  a  case  of  bottles  to  be 
spent,  with  other  good  cheer,  for  all  comers  of  that 


day.  And  became  they  would  haye  it  in  a  complete 
form,  they  had  prepared  a  song  fitting  to  the  time 
and  present  occasion.  And  upon  Ma^-day  thev 
brought  the  May-pole  to  the  place  appomted,  wita 
drums,  guns,  pistols,  and  other  fitting  instruments^ 
for  that  purpose;  and  there  ereeted  it  with  the  help 
of  salvages,  that  eame  thither  of  purpose  to  see  the 
manner  of  our  Revela  A  goodly  pme  tree  of  80 
feet  long,  was  reared  up,  with  a  pair  of  buck-horns 
nailed  on,  somewhat  near  unto  the  top  of  it ;  where 
it  stood  as  a  lair  sea  marie  lor  directions ;  how  to 
find  oat  the  way  to  mine  Host  of  Ma-re  Mount 
•  •  •  • 

There  was  likewise  a  merry  song  made,  which 
(to  make  their  Revels  more  ushionable)  was  sung 
with  a  ooros,  every  man  bearing  his  part ;  which 
they  perfoimed  in  a  dance,  hand  m  hand  about  the 
May-pole,  whiles  one  of  the  company  sung,  and 
filled  out  the  good  liquor  like  gammedes  and  Jupiter. 

TBM  BOVO. 

Brink  and  be  merry,  merry,  merry  boys, 
Let  sllTonr  delight  be  tn  HymeD's  joys, 
to  to  Hymen  now  tbe  dav  is  oome, 
About  tbe  merry  Msy-poie  take  a  roomo. 

Make  sreen  garlona,  bring  bottles  out ; 
And  fill  sweet  Nectar  freely  aboat, 
Unoover  thy  bead,  and  liBar  no  haixn. 
For  bere''8  good  Hqnor  to  keep  It  warm. 

Then  drink  and  m  merry,  Ae. 

lo  to  Ujrmen,  ioo. 

Nectar  is  a  thing  aarign*d. 

By  the  Deities  own  mind. 

To  core  the  heart  oppreat  with  griel^ 

And  of  good  Uqnora  Is  the  ehSeC 

Then  drink,  Ac 

lo  to  Hymen,  dsa 

Oive  to  the  Melancholy  man, 
A  enp  or  two  of  *t  now  and  than. 
This  phvsie  will  soon  revive  liis  blood. 
And  make  him  be  <^  a  merrier  mood.      . 

Then  drink,  Ao. 

lo  to  Hjrmen,  Ac 

Oive  to  the  nvmph  that*B  free  fh>m  soom. 
No  Irish  ttatt,  nor  Scotch  over  worn ; 
Tamen  in  beaver  ooats  come  away, 
Te  shall  be  welcome  to  oa  night  and  day. 

To  drink  and  be  meny,  Ac 

lo  to  Hymen,  Ac 

lliis  harmless  mirth  made  by  young  men  (that 
lived  in  hope  to  have  wives  brought  over  to  them, 
that  would  save  them  a  labour  to  make  a  voyage 
to  feteh  any  over)  was  much  distasted  of  the  precise 
Separatists ;  that  keep  much  ado,  about  the  tithe  of 
mint  and  cununin,  troubling  their  brains  more  than 
reason  would  require  about  things  that  are  in- 
different ;  and  from  that  time  sought  occasion  against 
my  honest  Host  of  Ma-re  Mount  to  overthrow  his 
undertakings,  and  to  destroy  his  plantation  quite  and 
clear. 

Such  proceedings  of  course  caused  great  scan- 
dal to  tho  Plymouth  colonist.  Nathaniel  Morton, 
the  first  chronicler  of  the  colony,  thus  describes 
the  af^iir. 

Aft^r  this  (the  expulsion  of  Filcher)  they  fell  to 
great  licentiousness  of  life,  in  all  profaneness,  and  the 
said  Morton  became  lord  of  misrule,  and  maintained 
as  it  were,  a  school  of  Atheism,  and  after  they  had 
got  some  ^oods  into  their  hands,  and  got  much  by 
trading  with  the  Indians,  they  spent  it  as  vainly  in 
(quaffing  and  drinking  both  wine  and  strong  liquors 
in  great  excess,  as  some  have  reported  ten  pounds 
worth  in  a  inorning,  setting  up  a  May-pole,  drink- 
ing, and  dancing  about  it,  and  frisking  aoout  it  like 
so  many  faries,  or  furies  rather,  yea  and  worse 
practices,  as  if  they  had  anew  revived  and  cele- 
brated the  feast  of  the  Roman  goddess  Flora,  or  the 
beastly  practices  of  the  mad  Bacchanalians. 
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Morton  was  also  charged,  and  it  appears  jnstly, 
with  employing  the  Indians  to  hunt  for  him,  ftur- 
nishing  them  with,  and  instructing  them  in  the 
use  of,  firuu-ms  for  that  purpose.  The  colonists, 
^fearing  that  they  should  get  a  blow  thereby; 
also,  taking  notice  that  if  he  were  let  alone  in  his 
way,  they  should  keep  no  servants  for  him, 
because  he  would  entertain  any,  how  vile  soever,^'* 
met  together,  and  after  remonstrating  with  him 
to  no  effect,  obtained  from  the  governor  of  Ply- 
month  tiie  aid  of  Captain  Miles  Standish  to 
arrest  him.  Morton  was  taken  prisoner,  but, 
according  to  his  own  story,  which  he  makes  an 
amusing  one,  effected  his  escape: 

Maeh  rejoicing  was  made  that  they  had  gotten 
their  capital  enemy  (as  they  condoded  him),  whom 
they  purposed  to  hamper  in  such  sort  that  he  should 
not  be  Me  to  uphold  nis  plantation  at  Ma-re  Mount 

The  conspirators  sported  themselves  at  my  honest 
boat,  that  meant  them  no  hurt;  and  were  so  jocund 
that  they  feasted  their  bodies  and  fell^  to  tippeling, 
as  if  they  had  obtained  a  great  prize;  Ukc  the 
Trojans  when  they  had  the  custody  of  Hippeus' 
pine  tree  horsci 

Mine  host  feigned  grief,  and  could  not  be  per- 
eoaded  either  to  eat  or  drink,  because  he  knew 
emptiness  wotdd  be  a  means  to  make  him  as  watch- 
lul  as  the  geese  kept  in  the  Roman  oapitol ;  whereon 
the  contrary  part,  the  conspirators  would  be  so 
drowsy,  that  he  miffht  have  an  opportunity  to  give 
them  a  slip  insteaa  of  tester.  Six  persons  of  the 
oon^irsey  were  set  to  watoh  him  at  Wessagnscus, 
but  he  kept  waking,  and  in  the  dead  of  night  (one 
lying  on  tae  bed  for  further  surety)  up  gets  mine 
host  and  g^t  to  the  second  door  that  he  was  to  pass, 
which  (notwithstanding  the  lock)  he  got  open ;  and 
shut  it  after  him  with  such  violence  that  it  affrighted 
some  of  the  conspirators. 

The  word  which  was  given  with  an  alarm  was, 
O,  he's  gone,  he's  gone,  what  shall  we  do,  he's 
gonel  'Die  rest,  hau  asleep,  start  up  in  a  maze, 
and,  like  rams,  run  tiieir  heads  one  at  another,  full 
butt,  in  the  dark. 

'nieir  grand  leader.  Captain  Shrimp,  took  on  most 
forionsly,  and  tore  his  clothes  for  anger,  to  see  the 
einpty  nest  and  their  bird  gone. 

The  rest  were  eager  to  have  torn  tiieir  hair  from 
their  heads,  but  it  was  so  short  that  it  would  give 
them  no  hold. 

He  returned  to  Ma-re  Mount,  where  he  soon 
afterwards  surrendered,  and  was  sent  to  England, 
oonung  back  the  next  year  to  his  old  quarters, 
which  during  his  absence  had  been  visited  by 
Endicotti  who  caused  the  may-pole  to  be  cut 
down,  *^and  the  name  of  the  place  was  again 
changed  and  called  Dagon."t  The  year  following 
his  return  his  house  was  searched  on  the  charge 
of  his  having  com  belonging  to  other  persons  m 
it. 

After  they  had  feasted  their  bodies  with  that  they 
found  there,  carried  all  his  corn  away,  with  some 
other  of  his  goods,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  hospi- 
tality, a  small  parcel  of  renise  com  only  excepted, 
which  they  left  mine  host  to  keep  Christmas  with. 
But  when  they  were  gone,  mine  host  fell  to  make 
tise  of  his  gun  (as  one  that  had  a  good  faculty  in 
the  use  of  that  instrument)  and  feasted  his  body 
nevertheless  with  fowl  and  venison,  which  he  pur- 
chased with  the  help  of  that  instrument;  tiie  plenty 
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of  the  country  and  the  commodiousneas  of  the 

Elace  affording  means,  by  the  blessing  of  Gk>d ;  and 
e  did  but  deride  Captain  littleworth,  that  made 
his  servants  snap  short  in  a  country  so  much  abound- 
ing with  plenty  of  food  for  an  industrious  man,  with 
great  variety. 

Soon  after  Governor  Winthrop's  arrival,  in  1680, 
he  was  again  arrested,  convicted,  and  sent  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  arrived,  he  says,  ^^so  metamor- 
phosed with  a  long  voyage,  that  he  looked  like 
Lazarus  in  the  painted  cloth.'^ 

His  book,t  from  which  our  extracts  are  taken, 
bears  date,  Amsterdam,  1637.  It  was  probably 
printed  in  London,  thb  device  being  often  resort- 
ed to  at  the  time,  with  works  of  a  libellous  or 
objectionable  character.  With  perseverance  wor- 
thy of  a  better  cause,  he  returned  to  New  Eng- 
land, in  1648,  and  was  arrested  and  imprisoned 
in  Boston  a  year,  on  account  of  his  book.  His 
advanced  age  only,  it  is  said,  saved  him  from  the 
whipping-post.  He  died  in  poverty,  in  1646,  at 
Agamenticus.  His  book  shows  facility  in  com- 
position, and  not  a  little  humor.  Butier  appears 
to  have  derived  one  of  the  stories  in  Humbras 
from  it. 

Our  brethren  of  New  England  use 
Choice  malefactors  to  excuse, 
And  hang  the  guiltiess  in  their  stead ; 
Of  whom  the  churches  have  less  need. 
As  lately  *t  happened :  in  a  town 
There  hv'd  a  coobler,  and  but  one. 
That  out  of  doctrine  could  cut  use. 
And  mend  men's  lives  as  well  as  6hoe& 
This  precious  brother  having  slain. 
In  time  of  peace,  an  Indian, 
Not  out  of  malice,  but  mere  seal. 
Because  he  was  an  infidel. 
The  mighty  Tottipottimoy 
Bent  to  our  elders  an  envoy, 
Complaining  sorely  of  the  breach 
Of  league,  held  forth  by  brother  Patch, 
Against  the  articles  in  force 
Between  both  churches,  his  and  ours ; 
For  which  he  crav'd  the  saints  to  render 
Into  his  hands  or  hang  the  offender: 
But  they  maturely  having  weish'd 
They  had  no  more  but  him  o'  the  trade, 
A  man  that  serv'd  them  in  a  double 
Capacity,  to  teach  and  cobble, 
Reaolv'a  to  spare  him ;  yet  to  do 
The  Indian  Hogan  Moghan  too 
Impartial  justice,  in  his  stead  did 
Hang  an  old  weaver  that  was  bed-rid  4 

•  A  common  ooHoqnial  phrase  of  the  period  It  Is  osed  by 
Falataff  (a  character  somewhat  akin  to  nunc  host)  in  the  first 
part  of  Henry  lY.  **  Bagged  as  Lasams  in  the  punted  cloth."* 
The  painted  cloth  was  used,  like  tapestry,  for  covering  and 
deonmting  the  walls  of  apartments. 

t  New  Enfi^llsh  Canaan,  or  New  Oanaan,  containing  an 
ahstntot  of  New  England,  composed  In  three  Bookes.  The  first 
Booke,  setting  forth  the  origlnall  of  the  Nativea,  their  Manners 
and  Costoms,  together  with  their  tractable  Natnrs  and  Love 
towards  theEngllsh.  The  second  Booke,  setting  forth  the 
natarall  Indowmenta  of  the  Country,  and  what  staple  Com- 
modities it  yealdeth.  The  third  Booke,  setting  forth  what 
people  are  planted  there,  their  prosperity,  what  remarkable 
accidents  have  happened  since  the  first  planting  of  it,  together 
with  their  Tenento  and  practise  of  their  Ohnrch.  written 
by  Thomas  Morton,  of  Clifford's  Inno,  gent,  upon  tenne  yoares' 
knowledge  and  experiment  of  the  Conntry. 

Printed  at  Amsterdam,  By  Jacob  Frederick  Stem,  in  the 
yeare  1687. 

The  original  edition  of  his  "New  England's  Canaan"  is  ex- 
tremely scarce.  We  are  indebted  for  the  use  of  a  copy  to  the 
valnnbie  American  collection  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks.  It  is 
reprinted  in  Col.  Force's  Historical  Tracts. 

t  Hndibras,  Part  II.,  Canto  II.  409-480. 
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A  jooDg  man,  as  Morton's  story  goes,  was  ar- 
rested for  stealing  com  from  an  Indian,  and  the 
following  mode  of  dealing  with  the  case  was  pro- 
posed by  one  of  the  general  assembly  of  the  com- 
munity called  to  ai^ndge  pmiishment  Says  he : 
^^  Yon  all  agree  that  one  most  die,  and  one  shall 
die.  This  young  man's  clothes  we  will  take  o% 
and  pnt  upon  one  that  is  old  and  impotent;  a 
fflckly  person  that  cannot  escape  death ;  snch  is 
the  disease  on  him  confirmed,  that  die  Le  must. 
Pot  the  young  man's  clothes  on  this  man,  and  let 
the  sick  person  be  hanged  in  the  other's  stead. 
Amen,  says  one,  and  so  says  many  more." 

A  large  portion  of  the  volume  is  devoted  to  the 
aborigines  and  the  natural  features  of  Uie  country. 
He  thus  expatiates  on  his  first  impressions : 

And  whifeB  our  houses  were  building,  I  did  en- 
deavor to  take  a  survcrv  of  the  country ;  the  more 
I  looked,  the  more  I  liked  it  When  I  had  more 
eeriously  eonsidered  of  the  beauty  of  the  place,  with 
all  her  uir  endowments,  I  did  not  think  that,  in  all 
the  known  world,  it  could  be  paralleled.  For  so 
many  eoodly  groves  of  trees;  aainty,  fine,  round, 
rising  nillocks;  delicate,  fair,  large  plains;  sweet 
crystal  fountains,  and  clear  running  streams,  that 
twine  in  fine  meanders  through  the  meads,  making 
sovweet  a  murmuring  noise  to  hear,  as  would  even 
lull  the  senses  with  delight  asleep,  so  pleasantly 
do  they  glide  upon  the  pebble  stones,  jetting  moet 
jocundly  where  they  do  meet,  and  hand  in  hand 
run  down  to  Neptune's  court,  to  pay  the  yearly  tri- 
bute which  they  owe  to  him  as  sovereign  lord  of  all 
the  springs  Contained  within  the  volume  of  the 
land,  fowls  in  abundance;  fish  in  multitude;  and 
discovered  besides,  millions  of  turtle  doves  on  the 
green  boughs,  which  sate  pecking  of  the  full,  ripe, 
pleasant  grapes,  that  were  supported  by  the  lusty 
trees,  whose  ihiitfiil  load  did  cause  the  arms  to  bend, 
while  here  and  there  despersed,  you  might  see  lillies, 
and  of  the  Daphnean  tree,  which  made  the  land  to 
me  seem  paradise,  for  in  mine  eye  it  was  Nature's 
masterpiece,  her  chiefest  magazine  of  all,  where  lives 
her  store.  If  this  land  be  not  rich,  then  is  the  whole 
world  poor. 

He  is  amusingly  at  fault  in  his  natural  history. 
The  beaver,  he  says,  sits  ^*'  in  his  house  built  on 
the  water,  with  his  tayle  hanging  in  the  water, 
which  else  would  over-heate  and  rot  ofi:V'  An- 
other marvel  is,  ^^a  curious  bird  to  see  to,  called 
a  humming-bird,  no  bigger  than  a  great  beetle; 
that  out  of  question  lives  upon  the  bee,  which  he 
catcheth  and  eateth  amongst  Flowers ;  for  it  is  his 
custom  to  frequent  those  places.  Flowers  he  can- 
not feed  upon  by  reason  of  his  sharp  bill,  which 
is  like  the  point  of  a  Spannish  needle  but  short." 

WILLIAM  BBADFORD. 

William  Bbadford  was  bom  at  Ansterfield,  in 
the  noi-th  of  England,  in  1588.  He  was  educated 
as  a  farmer,  and  inherited  a  large  patrimony. 
Embracing  at  an  early  age  the  tenets  of  the  Puri- 
tans, he  connected  himself  with  the  congregation 
of  the  celebrated  John  Robinson,  and  at  the  age 
of  nineteen,  after  two  unsuccessful  attempts,  joined 
his  associates  at  Amsterdam.  He  remained  in 
Holland  until  1620,  when  he  formed  one  of  the 
sliip's  company  of  the  Mayflower.  While  explor- 
ing the  bay  in  a  small  boat,  for  the  purpose  of 
selecting  a  place  for  settlement,  his  wife  was 
drowned.    After  the  death  of  Grovemor  Carver, 


April  5, 1621,  he  was  chosen  his  soaoessor.  He 
established  by  gentleness  and  firmneas  a  good  un- 
derstanding with  the  Indiana,  and  conducted  tho 
internal  affiiirs  of  the  colony  with  equal  sagacity. 
He  was  annuaDy  re-elected  for  twelve  years,  and 
then,  in  the  words  of  Governor  Winthrop,  '*  by 
importunity  got  ofiT  from  the  cares  of  office  for 
two  years,  when  he  was  re-elected,  and  continued 
in  power,  with  the  exception:»  of  the  years  1636, 
'38,  and  '44,  until  his  death.  May  9, 1C57.  He 
was  twice  married,  and  left  two  sons  by  his  second 
wife,  Alice  South  worth.  The  eldest,  William, 
was  deputv-govemor  of  the  oolony,  and  had  nine 
sons  and  three  daughters. 

Numerous  anecdotes  are  related  of  Governor 
Bradford,  indicative  of  ready  wit  and  good  com- 
mon sense.  When  in  1622,  during  a  period  of 
great  scarcity  in  the  colony,  Canonicus,  Sachem 
of  Narragansctt,  sent  him  a  bundle  of  arrows 
tied  with  the  skin  of  a  serpent,  the  messenger 
was  immediately  sent  back  with  the  sldn  stuffed 
with  powder  and  ball,  which  caused  a  speedy  and 
satisfactory  termination  to  the  correspondence. 
Suspecting  one  Lyford  of  plotting  against  the  eo- 
desiasticd  arrangements  of  the  colony,  he  boarded 
a  diip,  which  was  known  to  have  carried  out  a 
large  number  of  letters  written  by  him,  after  she 
had  left  port,  examined  them,  and  thus  obtained 
evidence  oy  which  Lyford  was  tried  and  banished. 

Governor  Bradford's  reputation  as  an  author  is 
decidedly  of  a  posthumous  character.  He  left  a 
MS.  history,  in  a  folio  volume  of  270  pages,  of  the 
Plymouth  colony,  from  the  formation  of  their 
church  in  1602  to  1647.  It  furnished  the  mate^ 
tial  for  Morton's  Memorial,  was  used  by  Prince 
and  Governor  Hutchinson  in  the  preparation  of 
their  histories,  and  depoented,  with  the  collection 
of  papers  of  the  former,  in  the  library  of  the  Old 
South  Church,  in  Boston.  During  the  desecration 
of  this  edifice  as  a  riding-school  by  the  British 
in  the  Revolutionary  war,  the  MS.  disappeared.* 
A  copy  of  a  portion  closing  with  the  year  1620, 
in  the  handwriting  of  Nathaniel  Morton,  was  dis- 
covered by  the  Rev.  Alexander  Tonng  in  the  li- 
brary of  the  First  Church,  at  Plymouth,  and 
printed  in  his  Chronicles  of  the  Pilgrim  Fathers 
of  the  Oolony  of  Plymouth,  in  1841.  A  "  letter- 
book,"  in  winch  Bradford  preserved  copies  of  his 
correspondence,  met  with  a  similar  fate,  a  portion 
only  having  been  rescued  from  a  grocer's  shop  in 
Halifax,  and  published  in  the  Collections  of  the 
Massachusetts  £Ustorical  Society,  in  1794,  vol.  iii. 
of  the  first  series  of  Collections,  with  a  fragment 
of  a  poem  on  New  England.  These,  with  two 
other  specimens  of  a  few  lines  each,  first  pub- 
lished by  the  same  Sociely  in  1838,1  form,  with 
the  exception  of  some  slight  controversial  pieces, 
the  whole  of  his  literary  productions. 

"I  commend  unto  your  wisdom  and  discre- 
tion," he  says  in  his  will,  ^*some  small  bookes 
written  by  my  own  hand,  to  be  improved  as  you 
shall  see  meet.    In  special,  I  commend  to  you  a 

*  It  was  gtren  up  fbr  lost  till  185S,  trtaoo  it  wis  fbnnd  com> 
pletQ  Id  tbe  Falhftm  Libnuy,  EogUmd. 
t  Third  Serie^  Tfl. 
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little  booke  with  a  black  cover,  wherein  there  u 
a  word  to  Plymouth,  a  word  to  Boston,  and 
a  word  to  New  England,  with  sundry  useful 


verses. 


or  BOROK  nr  mew  nrauLinii 


O  Boston,  though  thou  now  art  grown 
To  be  a  great  and  wealthy  town, 
Yet  I  have  seen  thee  a  void  place. 
Shrubs  and  boshes  covering  thy  Ihee; 
And  house  then  in  thee  none  were  there, 
Nor  such  as  gold  and  silk  did  weare ; 
Ko  drunkenness  were  then  in  thee, 
Nor  such  excess  as  now  we  see. 
We  then  drunk  freely  of  thy  spring, 
Without  paying  of  anything ; 
We  lodged  freely  where  we  would, 
All  things  were  free  and  nothing  sold. 
And  they  that  did  thee  first  begm, 
Had  hearts  as  free  and  as  willing 
Their  poor  friends  for  to  entertain. 
And  never  looked  at  sordid  gain. 

Some  ihou  hast  had  whome  I  did  know. 
That  spent  theirselves  to  make  thee  grow, 
And  thy  foundations  they  did  lay. 
Which  do  remain  unto  this  da^. 
When  thoo  wast  weak  they  did  thee  nurse, 
Or  else  with  thee  it  had  been  worse; 
They  left  thee  not,  but  did  defend 
And  succour  thee  unto  their  end. 
Thou  now  hast  grown  in  wealth  and  store, 
Do  not  forget  that  thou  wast  poor, 
And  lift  not  up  thyself  in  priae, 
From  truth  and  justice  turn  not  aside. 
Remember  thou  a  Cotton  had. 
Which  made  the  hearts  of  many  glad ; 
What  he  thee  taught  bear  thou  in  mind, 
It's  hard  another  such  to  find. 
A  Winthrop  once  in  thee  was  known. 
Who  unto  thee  was  as  a  crown. 
Such  ornaments  are  very  rare. 
Yet  thou  enjoyed  this  blessed  pair. 
But  these  are  gone,  their  work  is  done, 
Their  day  is  pi»t,  set  is  their  sun: 
Yet  faithful  Wilson  still  remains. 
And  learned  Norton  doth  take  pains. 

Live  ye  in  peace.    I  could  say  more. 
Oppress  ye  not  the  weak  and  poor. 
The  trade  is  all  in  your  own  hand, 
Take  heed  ye  do  not  wrong  the  land, 
Lest  he  that  hath  lift  you  on  high. 
When,  as  the  poor  to  him  do  cry, 
Do  throw  you  down  from  your  high  state. 
And  make  you  low  and  desolate. 

TRAQUMXrABY  POUt  OIT  NBW  KXQLAKD, 

Famine  once  we  had. 
But  other  things  God  gave  us  in  full  store. 
As  fish  and  ground-nuts,  to  supply  our  strait, 
That  we  might  learn  on  Providence  to  wait ; 
And  know,  by  bread  man  lives  not  in  his  need, 
But  by  each  word  that  doth  from  God  proceed 
But  a  while  after  plenty  did  come  in. 
From  his  hand  only  who  doth  pardon  sin. 
And  all  did  flourish  like  the  pleasant  green, 
Which  in  the  joyful  spring  is  to  be  seen. 

Almost  ten  years  we  lived  here  alone, 

In  other  places  there  were  few  or  none; 

For  Salem  was  the  next  of  any  fame, 

That  began  to  augment  New  £)ngland's  name ; 

But  after  multitudes  began  to  flow, 

More  than  well  knew  themselves  where  to  bestow ; 

Boston  then  began  her  roots  to  spread, 

And  quickly  soon  she  grew  to  be  the  head, 


Not  only  of  the  Massachusetts  Bay, 
But  all  trade  and  commerce  fell  in  her  way. 
And  truly  it  was  admirable  to  know. 
How  greatly  all  things  here  began  to  grow. 
New  plantations  were  in  each  place  begun. 
And  with  inhabitants  were  filled  soon. 
All  sorts  of  g*rain  which  our  own  land  doth  yield. 
Was  hither  brought,  and  sown  in  every  field: 
As  wheat  and  rye,  barley,  oats,  beans  and  pease, 
Here  all  thrive,  and  they  profit  from  them  raise. 
All  sorts  of  roots  and  herbs  in  gardens  grow. 
Parsnips,  carrots,  turnips,  or  what  you'll  sow. 
Onions,  melons,  cucumbers,  radishes, 
Skirets,  beets,  cole  worts,  and  (air  cabbages. 
Here  grow  fine  flowers  many,  and  'mong^t  those. 
The  fair  white  lily  and  sweet  fragrant  rose. 
Many  good  wholesome  berries  here  you'll  find. 
Fit  for  man's  use,  almost  of  every  kind, 
Pears,  apples,  cherries,  plumbs,  quinces  and  peach. 
Are  now  no  dainties ;  you  may  have  of  each. 
Nuts  and  grapes  of  several  sorts  are  here. 
If  you  will  take  the  pains  them  to  seek  for. 
•  •«••• 

But  that  which  did  ^bove  all  the  rest  excel, 
Grod  in  his  word,  with  us  he  here  did  dwell ; 
Well  ordered  churches,  in  each  place  there  were. 
And  a  leam'd  ministry  was  planted  here. 
All  marvell'd  and  said:  "  Lord,  this  work  is  thine. 
In  the  wilderness  to  make  such  lights  to  shine." 
And  truly  it  was  a  glorious  thing, 
Thus  to  hear  men  pray,  and  God's  praises  sing. 
Where  these  natives  were  wont  to  cry  and  yell 
To  Satan,  who  'mongst  tliem  doth  rule  and  dwelL 
Oh,  how  great  comfort  it  was  now  to  see 
The  churches  to  enjoy  free  liberty! 
And  to  have  the  Gospel  preach'd  here  with  power. 
And  such  wolves  repell'd  as  would  else  devour; 
And  now  with  plenty  their  poor  souls  were  fed. 
With  better  food  than  wheat,  or  angel's  bread. 
In  green  pastures,  they  may  themselves  solace. 
And  drink  freely  of  the  sweet  springs  of  grace ; 
A  pleasant  banquet  is  prepai^d  for  these, 
Of  fat  things,  and  rich  wine  upon  the  lees ; 
"  Eat,  O  my  friends  (saith  Chnst),  and  drink  freely, 
Here's  wine  and  milk,  and  all  sweet  spiccry ; 
The  honey  and  its  comb  is  here  to  be  had ; 
I  myself  for  you  have  this  banquet  made: 
Be  not  dismayed,  but  let  your  heart  rejoice 
In  this  wilderness,  O  let  me  hear  your  voice ; 
My  friends  you  are,  whilst  you  my  ways  do  keep. 
Your  sins  ill  pardon  and  your  good  Til  seek.** 
And  they,  poor  souls,  again  to  Christ  do  say : 
**  O  Lord,  tnou  art  our  hope,  our  strength  and  staj", 
Who  givest  to  us  all  these  thy  good  things, 
Us  shelter  still,  in  the  shadow  of  thy  wings: 
So  we  shall  sing,  and  laud  thy  name  with  praise, 
"Ks  thine  own  work  to  keep  us  in  thy  ways; 
Uphold  us  still,  O  thou  which  art  most  hi^h, 
We  then  shall  be  kept,  and  thy  name  glorify. 
Let  us  enjoy  thyself,  with  these  moans  of  grace. 
And  in  our  hearts  shine,  with  the  light  of  thy  face ; 
Take  not  away  thy  presence,  nor  thy  word. 
But,  we  humbly  pray,  us  the  same  afford." 

JOHN  DAVENPORT. 

Jomf  Davenport,  the  first  minister  of  New  Ha- 
ven, and  an  important  theological  writer  of  his 
time,  was  bom  in  Coventry,  England,  in  1597. 
He  was  educated  at  Merton  and  Magdalen  col- 
leges, Oxford,  but  left  before  taking  a  degree. 
Soon  after  removing  to  London  he  became  minis- 
ter of  St.  Stephen's  Church,  Coleman  st.,  at  nine- 
teen, and  obtained  great  celebrity  as  a  pulpit 
orator.    In  the  year  1680  he  united  with  others 
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in  pQrobasing  ohnrcb  property  held  by  laymen 
witn  a  Yiew  of  devoting  the  revenue  therefrom  to 
provide  clergymen  for  destitute  oongregatioDs. 
By  the  exer^ons  of  Laud,  who  feared  that  the 
scheme  would  be  turned  to  the  advantage  oi  the 
non-conformists,  the  company  was  broken  up, 
and  the  money  which  had  been  collected,  confis- 
cated. In  1 633,  in  consequence  of  non-confonnity, 
he  resigned  his  church,  and  removed  to  Holland. 
After  preaching  to  the  English  congregation  for 
two  years  as  the  colleague  of  John  Paget,  he  be- 
came engaged  in  a  controversy  in  consequence  of 
his  (^position  to  the  plan  there  pursued,  of  the 
general  baptism  of  infants,  and  retiring  from  the 
pulpit  devoted  himself  to  teaching,  until  he  was 
induced  by  John  Cotton  to  emigrate  to  Boston. 
He  had  been  an  early  finend  of  Uie  colony,  having 
been  one  of  the  applicants  for  the  original  char- 
ter. His  name  does  not  appear  in  the  list  of  pa- 
tentees, having  been  omitted  at  his  own  request 
lest  it  should  excite  the  opposition  of  Laud  to  the 
Bcheme.  He  arrived  at  Boston,  June,  1 687,  and  in 
August  took  part  in  the  Synod  called  in  reference 
to  the  opinions  of  Anne  Hutchinson.  He  sailed, 
March  80, 1 688,  with  a  company  for  Quinnipiaok  or 
New  Haven,  where  he  preached  under  an  oak  on 
the  eiffhteenth  of  April,  the  first  Sunday  after  his 
arrivd,  as  their  minister,  a  po^^ition  he  retained 
for  thirty  years,  during  whicn  he  was  instrumen- 
tal in  the  passage  of  the  rigid  laws  regarding 
church  memberSiip  established  in  the  colony. 
He  displayed  great  courage  in  concealing  the 
Begiddes,  WhoUey  and  Goffe,  in  his  own  house, 
in  1661,  and  by  preaching  when  their  pursuers 
were  expected  in  the  city  from  the  text,  ^^  Hide 
the  outcasts;  bewray  not  him  that  wandereth. 
Let  mine  outcasts  dwell  with  thee,  Moab;  be 
thou  a  covert  to  tiiem  from  the  £&ce  of  the  spoiler^' 
(Isaiah  xvi.  8,  4).  On  the  death  of  John  Wilson, 
minister  of  the  first  church  in  Boston,  in  1667, 
he  accepted  a  call  to  become  his  successor,  believ- 
ing that  as  afihirs  in  New  Haven  were  in  a  settled 
condition  he  could  do  more  good  in  Boston,  where, 
as  he  thought,  ecclesiostio^  discipline  had  been 
unduly  relaxed.  He  was  instituted  pastor,  Dec. 
9, 1688,  and  died  of  apoplexy  March  15,  1670. 

He  was  the  author  of  several  pamphlets  on  the 
controversy  between  himself  and  the  English 
churoh  at  Amsterdam,  of  A  J>iscour9e  about 
Civil  Government  in  a  new  Plantation^  tohoae  de- 
sign i»  religion,  and  of  The  Saints  Anchor  Hold 
in  all  Storms  and  Tempests^  a  collection  of  ser- 
mons. He  also  prepared  an  Exposition  on  the 
Canticles,  of  which  Mather  tells  us,  '^  the  death  of 
the  gentleman  chiefly  concerned  in  the  intended 
impression  proved  Uie  death  of  the  impression 
itself."* 

BOGEB  WILLIAMS. 

IifT  the  political  history  of  the  country,  the  name 
of  Williams,  as  the  apostle  of  civil  and  religious 
liberty,  holds  the  first  rank ;  his  literary  achieve- 
ments, exhibiting  his  graces  of  diaracter,  entitle 
him  to  an  honorable  place  in  this  collection.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  of  the  learned  university  men 
who  came  to  New  England  for  conscience  sake, 
and  the  principle  which  brought  him  across  the 
Atlantic  did  not  depart  on  his  landing.    Religious 


•  Hj«xulia,  Ed.  1868,  L  880. 


liberty,  the  right  divine  of  conscience,  was  not 
simply  having  his  own  way,  while  he  checked 
other  people^s.  He  did  not  fly  from  persecution 
to  persecute.  Bom  in  Wales  in  1606,*^  edu- 
cated at  Oxford ;  if  not  a  student  at  law  with 
Sir  Edward  Coke,  eigoying  an  early  intimacy 
with  him ;  then  a  non-conformist  minister  in  con- 
flict with  the  ecclesiastical  authorities  of  the 
times,  he  arrived  in  Massachusetts  in  1681. 
Asserting  at  once  his  views  of  religious  tolera- 
tion, the  independence  of  conscience  of  the  civil 
magistrate,  and  the  separation  of  Church  and 
State,  he  was  driven  from  Salem,  where  he  had 
become  established  as  a  preacher,  by  an  order  of 
the  General  Council  in  1686,  into  exile,  for  ^^his 
new  and  dangerous  opinions  against  the  authority 
of  magistrates.^^  He  then  made  his  memorable 
journey  in  the  winter  season,  through  what  was 
then  a  wilderness,  to  the  vicinity  of  Norragansett 
Bay,  where,  received  in  friendship  by  the  Indians, 
he  established  himself  at  Seekonk;  but  finding 
himself  within  the  limits  of  the  Plymouth  colony, 
he  sailed  with  his  friends  in  a  canoe  down  the 
river  to  found  on  the  opposite  shore  the  city  of 
Providence,  a  living  name  which  will  always  bear 
witness  to  his  persecution  and  trust  in  God. 
Here  he  maintained  friendly  relations  with  the 
Indians,  warde<l  off  disaster,  by  quieting  their 
threatened  aggressions,  from  the  people  who  had 
driven  him  away,  received  fu^tives  for  conscience 
sake  from  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  promoted  the 
settiement  of  Rhode  Island.  In  1643  he  sailed 
from  New  Amsterdam  for  En^and,  as  an  agent 
to  procure  a  charter.  On  his  way  thither  at  sea, 
he  wrote  his  Key  into  the  Language  qf  AmerieOy 
which  he  published  in  London,  on  his  arrival.t 
"  I  drew,"  he  says  in  his  address,  "  to  my  dear 
and  well  beloved  friends  and  countrymen  in  Old 
and  New  Enghmd,  the  materials  in  a  rude  lump 
at  sea.  as  a  private  help  to  my  own  memoiy,  that 
I  might  not  by  my  present  absence  lightfy  lose 
what  I  had  so  dearly  bought  in  some  few  years  of 
hardship  and  charges  among  the  Barbarians,"  and 
he  committed  it  to  the  public  for  the  benefit  of 
his  friends.  "  A  little  key,"  he  says,  "  may  open 
a  box,  where  lies  a  bunch  of  keys." 


•  We  follow  here  the  Oxford  UniTenlty  entry  presented  by 
Dr.  Elton,  in  preference  to  the  usual  statements  which  make 
him  seyen  or  eight  years  older. 

t  A  Key  into  the  Language  of  Ameiloa,  or  an  help  to  the 
Language  of  the  NaUicet  In  that  part  of  Amsbxoa  oalfed  Nxw 
Emoland  ;  toffether  with  briefe  Obeerrations  of  the  Caatoma, 
Manners  and  Worships,  Jbc,  of  the  aforesaid  Nations,  in  Peace 
and  Warre,  in  Life  and  Death.  On  all  which  are  added  Spirit- 
uall  Ohserratlons.  Oeoeral  and  Particular,  by  the  Authour,  of 
chiefe  and  SDedali  use  (upon  all  oocosions)  to  all  the  EngliA 
Inhabiting  those  parts ;  yet  pleasant  and  profitable  to  the  view 
of  all  men :  By  Soger  Williams,  of  ProTldenee,  in  New  Eng- 
Und.  London:  Printed  by  Oeorge  Dader,  18mo.,  pp.  SCO. 
IMS.  There  ore  rery  few  copies  of  the  original  edition  of  this 
book  in  existence.  The  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society  has  one,  fh>m  which  a  reprint  has  been  made  in  the 
first  volume  of  the  Collections  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical 
Society,  Providence,  188T.  Mr.  James  Lenox,  of  New  York, 
in  his  valuable  Collection,  has  another,  which  we  have  had  tho 
privilege  of  consulting  for  this  article.  The  Licenser's  Im- 
primatur on  the  last  pose  is  curious.  "•  I  have  r^ad  owr  thete 
WHy  ohapUnjfVi*  American  Language,  to  me  «oAo0#  wi- 
*"^?^.  ^^  Observations,  Mese  /  oofUM^ee  imafenstte  ; 
andthiU  CJM  WoriBemay  conduce  to  the  happy  midlnUndei 
by  the  Author.    Jo  Lavour.** 


BOGER  WILLIAMS. 
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The  book  is  in  a  series  of  thirty-two  chapters, 
each  containing  a  vocabulary,  with  an  occasional 
enlargement  at  a  suggestive  word  relating  to  man- 
ners or  notions ;  and  concluding  with  a  copy  of 
verses.  To  the  second  chapter,  *'*'  of  Eating  and 
Entertainment,'^  this  pious  and  benevolent  man 
touchin^y  adds : — 

CkMuse  bread  and  water's  most  their  fare, 

O  Englaad^s  diet  fine ; 
Thy  cap  mns  o'er  with  plenteous  store 

Of  wholesome  beer  and  wiue. 

Sometimes  God  gives  them  fish  or  flesh, 

Yet  they're  content  without ; 
And  what  comes  in  they  part  to  friends 

And  straogera  round  about 

God's  providence  is  rich  to  his, 

Let  none  distrustful  be ; 
In  wilderness,  in  great  distress. 

These  Ravens  have  fed  me. 

There  is  the  same  simplicity  and  faith  in  Pro- 
vidence in  the  rest  of  these  little  poems,  wher- 
ever the  topic  gives  him  an  opportunity  to  ex- 
press it.  The  notes  are  simply  jottings  down  of 
facts  he  had  noticed — ^but  even  these  few  words 
are  somehow  instinct  with  his  kindly  spirit.  ^  1 
once  travailed,'*  he  says,  ^^to  an  island  of  the 
wildest  in  our  parts,  where  in  the  night  an  In- 
dian (as  he  said)  had  a  vision  or  dream  of  the  Sun 
(whom  they  worship  for  a  God)  darting  a  beam 
into  his  breast,  which  he  conceived  to  be  the  mes- 
senger of  his  death.  This  poor  native  called  his 
friends  and  neighbors,  and  prepared  some  little 
refreshing  for  them,  but  himself  was  kept  wak- 
ing and  fasting  in  great  humiliations  and  invo- 
cations for  ten  days  and  nights.  I  was  alone 
(having  travelled  from  my  bark  the  wind  being 
contrary)  and  little  could  I  speak  to  them,  to  their 
nnder:$tanding,  especially  because  of  the  change  of 
^eir  dialect  or  manner  of  speech  from  our  neigh- 
bor :  yet  so  much  (through  the  help  of  God)  I 
did  speak,  of  the  true  and  living  only  wue  Qod^ 
of  the  Creation,  of  Man  and  his  fall  from  God, 
&c.,  that  at  parting  many  burst  forth,  Oh  when 
will  you  come  again^  to  bring  us  some  more  news 
of  this  GodV^  And  to  this  follow  the  ^^more 
particular''  reflections : — 

God  gives  them  sleep  on  ground,  on  straw. 

On  sedgy  mats  or  board : 
When  English  softest  beds  of  down. 

Sometimes  no  sleep  aflbrd. 

I  have  known  them  leave  their  house  and  mat, 

To  lodge  a  friend  or  stranger, 
When  Jews  and  Christians  oft  have  sent 

Christ  Jesus  to  the  manger. 

'Fore  day  they  invocate  their  gods, 

Though  many  false  and  new ; 
O  how  should  that  God  worshipt  be, 

Who  is  but  one  and  true  f 

**  How  sweetly,"  he  says,  "  do  all  the  several 
sorts  of  heaven's  birds,  in  all  coasts  of  the  world, 
preach  unto  men  the  praise  of  their  maker's  wis- 
dome,  power,  and  goodnasse,  who  feeds  them 
and  their  young  ones  summer  and  winter  with 
their  several  sorts  of  food :  although  they  neither 
8:>w  nor  reap,  nor  gather  into  bams  I " 
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If  birds  that  neither  sow  nor  reape, 

Nor  store  up  any  food, 
Constantly  to  them  and  theirs 

A  maker  kind  and  good  I 

If  man  provide  eke  for  his  birds, 

In  yard,  in  coops,  in  cage, 
And  each  bird  spends  in  songs  and  tunes. 

His  little  time  and  age! 

What  care  will  man,  what  care  will  God 

For  his  wife  and  children  take  f 
Millions  of  birds  and  worids  will  God 

Sooner  than  his,  forsake. 

To  the  general  "  observations  of  their  travel,'' 

God  makes  a  path,  provides  a  guide. 

And  feeds  in  wilderness ! 
His  glorious  name  while  breath  remains, 

O  that  I  may  confess. 

Lost  many  a  time,  I  have  had  no  guide, 

No  house,  but  hollow  tree  I 
In  stormy  winter  night  no  fire. 

No  food,  no  company : 

In  him  I  have  found  a  house,  a  bed, 

A  table,  company : 
No  cup  so  bitter,  hut's  made  sweet. 

When  God  shall  sweetning  be. 

His  business  with  Parliament  was  successful. 
He  obtained  a  Charter  of  Incorporation  of  Pro- 
vidence Plantations  in  1644.  Before  his  return 
he  published  in  London,  the  same  year,  a 
pamphlet,  Mr,  Cotton^s  Letter^  lately  printed^ 
Examined  and  Answered^  a  refutation  of  the  rea- 
sons of  his  dismissal,  and  also  his  celebrated 
work,  which  embodies  the  principles  of  tolera- 
tion. The  Bloody  Tenent  of  Persecution^  for 
cause  of  Conscience^  discussed  in  a  Conference 
between  Truth  and  Peace.* 

The  history  of  this  composition  is  curious.  "A 
witness  of  Jesus  Christ,  close  prisoner  in  New- 
gate," wrote  a  tract  ^^  against  persecution  in 
cause  of  Conscience,"  which  he  penned  on  paper 
introduced  into  his  prison  as  the  stoppers  to  a 
bottle  of  milk,  the  fluid  of  which  served  him  for 
ink.  Williams  thus  introduces  it  in  the  prefatory 
part  of  his  book,  the  "  Tenent:" — 

Arguments  against  persecution  in  milk,  the  answer 
for  it  (as  I  may  say)  in  blood. 

The  author  of  these  arguments  (against  persecu* 
tion)  (as  I  have  been  informed)  being  conmutted  by 
some  then  in  power,  close  prisoner  to  Newgate,  for 
the  witness  of  some  truths  of  Jesus,  and  having  not 
the  use  of  pen  and  ink,  wrote  these  arguments  in 
milk,  in  sheets  of  paper,  brought  to  him  by  the 
wonoan  his  keeper,  from  a  friend  in  London,  as  the 
stoppers  of  his  milk  bottle. 

In  such  paper  written  with  milk,  nothing  will 
appear,  but  the  wav  of  reading  it  by  fire  being 
known  to  this  friena  who  received  the  papers,  he 
transcribed  and  kept  together  the  papers,  although 
the  author  himself  could  not  correct,  nor  view  what 
himself  had  written. 

It  was  in  milk,  tendine  to  soul  nourishment,  even 
for  babes  and  sucklings  m  Christ 

It  was  in  milk,  spiritually  white,  pure,  and  inno- 


*  The  Bloody  Tenent  of  Peneentlon,  for  caoBO  of  Con> 
science,  discussed  in  a  GonferoDce  between  Tratfa  and  Peace, 
who,  la  all  tender  affection,  present  to  the  High  Coort  of  Far- 
liamenL  as  the  Resnlt  of  their  Disoonne.  those,  arooDgst 
other,  Paasaffcs  of  highest  ooosideration.  Printed  in  the  year 
1641    4to.   pp.847. 
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cent,  like  those  wliite  hones  of  the  word  of  troth 
and  meekness,  and  the  white  linen  or  armonr  of 
righteousness,  in  the  army  of  Jesusi  Bev,  tL  &  xiiL 
It  Tras  in  milk,  soft,  meek,  peaceable,  and  gentle, 
tending  botli  to  the  peace  of  souls  and  the  peace  of 
states  and  kingdoms. 

This  was  a  mild  introduction  to  controversy : 
yet  being  sent  to  New  England,  was  answered 
by  John  Cotton,  when  Williams  published  both 
arguments  with  his  reply.  The  "  Bloody  Tenent " 
is  a  noble  work,  full  of  brave  heart  and  tender- 
ness; a  book  of  learning  and  piety, — the  composi- 
tion of  a  true,  gentle  nature,  llow  sweet,  delicate, 
and  reverential  are  the  soft  approaches  of  the 
dialogue  as  "  Peace  "  and  "  Truth  "  address  one 
another.  "  But  hark,"  says  Truth,  "  what  noise  is 
this?"  as  she  listens  to  the  din  of  the  wars  for  Con- 
science. These,"  is  the  reply,  "are  the  doleful 
drums  and  shrill-sounding  ti-umpets,  tlie  roaring, 
murdering  cannons,  the  sliouts  of  conquerors,  the 
groans  of  wounded,  dying,  slaughtered  righteous, 
with  the  wicked.  Dear  Truth,  how  long?  IIow 
long  tliese  dreadful  sounds  and  direful  sights  ?  How 
long  before  my  glad  return  and  restitution?" 
This  is  the  expression  of  a  poet.  For  his  posi- 
tion as  an  asserter  of  religious  toleration,  we  may 
quote  tlie  sentence  of  Bancroft:  "Ue  was  the 
first  person  in  motlern  Christendom  to  assert  in 
its  plenitude  the  doctrine  of  the  liberty  of  con- 
science, the  equality  of  opinions  before  the  law, 
and  in  its  defence  he  was  the  harbinger  of  Mil- 
ton, the  precursor  and  the  superior  of  Jeremy 
Taylor."* 

Williams  returned  to  America  in  1644,  and  at 
the  close  of  1651  again  visitetl  England  to  secure 
the  Confirmation  of  the  Charter,  in  which  he 
succeeded.  Cotton  had  in  the  meantime  rejjlied, 
in  1047,  to  the  "Bloody  Tenent"  in  his  "Bloody 
Tenent  Washed  and  Made  White  in  the  Blood  of 
the  I^mb,"  to  which  Williams  was  ready  in  Lon- 
don with  his  rejoinder.  The  Bloody  Tenent  yet 
more  Bloody^  by  Mr.  Cotton^s  Endeavor  to  W(Mh 
it  White  in.  the  Blood  of  the  Lambe^f  in  which 
ho  pursued  his  argument  with  his  old  zeal  and 
learning.  He  published  at  the  same  time,  in  a 
small 4tp.,  The  Hireling  Ministry  none  of  Christ\ 
or  a  Diecourie  touching  the  Propagating  the 
Gospel  of  Christ  Jeeus ;  humbly  presented  to 
such  Pious  and  Honorable  Hands^  whom  the  pre- 
sent Debate  thereof  concerns. 

In  1858,  there  were  first  published  at  Provi- 
dence, in  the  Life  of  Roger  Williams  by  Romeo 
Elton,!  a  brief  series  of  letters  which  passed  be- 
tween Williams  and  the  daughter  of  his  old  bene- 


*  Bancroft's  Hist  U.  S.  L  876. 

t  The  Bloody  Tenent  yet  more  Bloody,  by  Mr.  Cotton's 
EndeaTor  to  wash  it  white  in  the  Bluod  of  the  Lambe,  of 
whoso  nrectoaa  Blood  spilt  In  the  Blood  of  hia  Sermnts,  and 
of  the  Blood  of  Millions  spilt  in  former  and  later  Wars  for 
Conscience'  Sake,  that  most  Bloody  Tcnont  of  Persecntion  for 
Canse  of  Conscience,  upon  a  second  Tryal,  Is  now  found  more 
apparently,  and  mure  notoriously^railty.  In  this  B^oyndor 
to  Mr.  Cotton  are  principally,  1.  The  Nature  of  Persecution; 
2.  The  Power  of  the  Civlll  Sword  in  Spiritualls  examined;  8. 
The  Parliament's  Permission  of  dissenting  Consciences  Justi- 
fied. Also  (as  a  Testimony  to  Mr.  Clarlc's  Narrative)  is  added 
a  Letter  to  Mr.  Endicott,  Oovemor  of  the  Massachusetts  in 
N.  £.  By  B.  Williams,  of  Proridenoe,  in  New  England.  Lon- 
don, printed  for  Qiles  Calvert,  and  are  to  be  sold  at  the  Black 
Spread  Eagle,  at  the  West  End  of  Paul's,  165S. 

X  Life  c/t  Boger  William^  the  Earliest  Legislator  and  true 
Champion  for  a  fntl  and  absolute  liberty  of  Conscience.  By 
Bomeo  Elton,  96-109.  This  is  a  work  of  original  research  and 
.  much  interesting  InformatioD. 


factor,  Sir  Edward  Coke,  Mrs.  Anne  Sadleir,  on 
this  second  visit  to  England  in  1652-^.  They 
are  full  of  character  on  both  sides ;  the  humor  of 
them  consisting  in  the  lady  being  a  royalist,  well 
disposed  to  the  church  establishment^  a  sharp- 
shooter in  her  language  and  a  bit  of  a  termagant, 
while  Williams  was  practising  his  politest  graces 
and  most  Christian  forbearance,  as  he  steadily 
maintained  his  independent  theology.  He  ad- 
dresses her,  *'My  mnch-honored  friend,  Mrs, 
Sadleir,^^  and  tenders  her  one  of  his  compositions 
to  read,  probably  the  work  he  had  just  published 
in  England,  entitled,  Experiments  of  Spiritual 
Life  and  Health  and  their  PreserratireSy*  which 
he  describes  as  ^^a  plain  and  peaceable  discourse, 
of  my  own  i)ers«.nal  experiments,  which,  in  a 
letter  to  my  dear  wife — ujjon  the  occasion  of  her 
great  sickness  near  death — ^I  sent  her,  being  ab- 
sent myself  among  the  Indians/*  He  courteously 
invites  att^'ntion  and  even  censnre.  "I  have 
been  oft  glad,"  he  says,  "in  the  wilderness  of 
America  to  have  been  reproved  for  going  in  a 
wrong  path,  and  to  be  directed  by  a  nake<l  In- 
dian boy  in  my  travels."  He  quietly  throws  out 
a  few  hints  of  the  virtues  of  his  own  position  in 
church  matters.  Mrs.  Sadleir  quotes  Scripture  in 
reply. 

Mb.  Williams, — ^Since  it  has  pleased  God  to  make 
the  prophet  David's  complaint  oars  (Pa.  Ixxix.):  '*  0 
God^  the  heathen,"  ^c,  and  that  the  apoetle  St  Peter 
has  80  long  ago  foretold,  in  his  second  epistle,  the 
second  chapter,  by  \i'hom  these  things  Bhould  be  oc- 
casioned, I  have  given  over  reading  many  books, 
and,  therefore,  with  thanks,  have  returned  yours. 
Tlioee  that  I  now  read,  besides  the  Bible,  are,  first, 
j  the  late  king's  book;  Hooker's  EcclcsiaBtical  Polity ; 
'  Reverend  Lishop  Andrews's  Sermons,  with  his  otlicr 
.  divine  meditations;  Dr.  Jer.  Taylor's  works;  and 
Dr.  Tho.  Jack&on  upon  the  Creed.  Some  of  these 
my  dear  father  was  a  great  admirer  of,  and  would 
often  call  tliem  the  glonous  liglits  of  the  church  of 
England.  These  lights  shall  be  my  guide;  I  wish 
they  may  be  yours ;  for  your  new  lights  that  are  so 
much  cried  up,  I  believe,  in  the  conclusion,  they 
will  prove  but  dark  lanterns ;  therefore  I  dare  not 
meddle  with  them. 

Your  friend  in  the  old  way, 

Anne  Sadleib. 

Wliich  little  repellant,  Williams,  feeling  the  sting, 
answers,  offering  another  book : — 

Mt  much-honored,  kind.  Friend,  Mrs.  Sadleir, — 
My  humble  respects  premised  to  your  much-honored 
self,  and  Mr.  Sadleir,  humbly  wishing  you  the  sav- 
ing knowledge  and  assitranco  of  that  ufe  which  is 
eternal,  when  this  poor  minute's  dream  is  over.  In 
my  poor  span  of  tune,  I  have  been  oft  in  the  jaws 
of  death,  sickening  at  sea,  shipwrecked  on  shore,  in 
danger  of  arrows,  swords  and  bullets :  and  yet,  me- 
tliinks,  the  most  high  and  most  holy  Grod  hath  re- 
served me  for  some  service  to  his  most  glorious  and 
eternal  majesty. 

I  think,  sometimes,  in  this  common  shipwreck  of 
mankind,  wherein  we  all  are  either  floating  or  sink- 
ing, despairing  or  struggling  for  life,  why  should  I 
ever  faint  in  striving,  as  Paul  soith,  in  hopes  to  save 
myself,  to  save  otliers — ^to  call,  and  cry,  and  ask, 
what  hope  of  saving,  what  hope  of  life,  and  of  the 


•  Prof.  Gammoirs  Ufe  of  Rofrer  Williams,  2ia  We  ore 
mnch  Indebted  to  his  careftil  bibllographj.  Certainly  there 
shotiid  not  bo  BaflTored  to  remain  much  longer  any  dlfflcalty  of 
acceM  to  all  which  Koger  WUllams  vrote. 
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eternal  shore  of  mercy  f  Tour  last  letter,  my  honored 
friend,  I  received  as  a  hitter  sweeting — as  all,  that 
is  under  the  san,  is— sweet,  in  that  I  hear  from  you, 
•nd  that  yon  eontinne  striving  for  life  eternal ;  bit- 
ter, in  that  we  differ  about  the  way,  in  the  midst  of 
the  dangers  and  the  distressea 

For  the  scope  of  this  rejoinder,  if  it  please  the 
Most  High  to  direct  your  eye  to  a  glance  on  it, 
pleaM  you  to  know,  that  at  m^  last  being  in  Eng- 
land, 1  wrote  a  discourse  entitled,  "  The  Bloudy 
Tenent  of  Persecution  for  Cause  of  Conscience.**  I 
bent  my  charge  against  Mr.  Cotton  especially,  your 
etandard-bearer  of  New  England  ministers.  That 
didcoune  he  since  answerea,  and  calls  his  book, 
*'  The  Bloody  Tenent  made  white  in  the  Blood  of 
the  Lamb."  This  rejoinder  of  mine,  as  I  humbly 
hope,  unwashed  his  washings,  and  proves  that  in 
Boul  matters  no  weapons  but  soul  weapons  are  reach- 
ing and  effectual 

HiB  "  much-honored,  kind  friend"  replies : — 

Sr,— I  thank  Ood  my  blessed  parents  bred  me  up 
in  the  old  and  best  religion,  and  it  is  my  glory  that 
I  am  a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  as  it  was 
when  all  the  reformed  churches  gave  her  the  rijght 
hand.  When  I  cast  mine  eye  upon  the  frontispiece 
of  your  book,  and  saw  it  entitled  "  The  Bloudy 
Tenent,"  I  durst  not  adventure  to  look  into  it,  for 
fear  it  should  bring  into  my  memorjr  the  much 
blood  that  has  of  late  been  shed,  and  which  I  would 
fiun  forget ;  therefore  I  do,  with  thanks,  return  it 
I  cannot  call  to  mind  any  blood  shed  for  conscience : 
— some  few  that  went  about  to  make  a  rent  in  our 
once  well-governed  church  were  punlahed,  but  none 
suffered  death.  But  this  I  know,  that  since  it  lias 
been  left  to  every  man's  conscience  to  fancy  what 
religion  he  list,  there  has  more  christian  blood  been 
shed  than  was  in  the  ten  persecutions.  And  some 
of  that  blood  will,  I  fear,  cry  to  the  day  of  judg- 
ment But  you  know  what  the  Scripture  says,  that 
when  there  was  no  king  in  Israel,  every  man  did 
that  which  was  right  in  his  own  eyes, — ^but  what 
became  of  that,  the  sacred  story  will  tell  you. 

Thus  entreating  you  to  trouble  me  no  more  in  this 
kind,  and  wishing  yoxt  a  good  journey  to  your 
ehorge  in  New  Providence,  I  rest 

YODR  FUKNO,  IN  THB  OlD  AND  BbST  WaT. 

Winiams,  not  to  be  disconcerted,  triples  the 
length  of  his  response,  with  new  divisions  and 
scripture  citations,  and  this  among  other  biting 
paragraphs  on  the  lady^s  favorite  reading : — 

I  have  read  those  books  you  mention,  and  the 
king*8  book,  which  commends  two  of  them,  Bp.  An- 
drews's and  Hooker  s— yea,  and  a  third  also,  Bp. 
lAud*s:  and  as  for  the  king,  I  know  his  person, 
vicious,  a  swearer  from  his  youth,  and  an  oppressor 
and  persecutor  of  good  men  (to  say  nothing  of  his 
own  fisther),  and  the  blood  of  so  many  hundred 
thousands  English,  Irish,  Scotch,  French,  lately 
charged  upon  him.  Against  his  and  his  blasphemous 
fisthei^s  cruelties,  your  own  dear  father,  and  many 
precious  men,  shall  rise  up  shortly  and  cry  for  yen- 
geauce. 

But  for  the  book  itself— if  it  be  his — and  theirs 
you  please  to  mention,  and  thousands  more,  not  only 
protestants  of  several  sects,  but  of  some  papists  and 
letnits  also— &mou8  for  worldly  repute,  ac — I  have 
found  them  sharp  and  witty,  plausible  and  delight- 
Ibl,  devout  and  patheticaL  And  I  have  been 
omiaxed  to  see  the  whole  world  of  our  forefathers, 
wise  and  gallant,  wondering  after  the  glory  of  the 
Boraish  learning  and  worship.  (Rer.  ziiL)  But 
amongft  them  all  whom  I  have  so  diligently  read 
and  heard,   how  few  express  the  simplicity,  the 


plainness,  the  meekness,  and  true  humility  of  the 
learning  of  the  Son  of  God. 

with  this  telling  postscript : — 

My  honored  friend,  since  yon  please  not  to  read 
mine,  let  me  pray  leave  to  request  your  reading  of 
one  book  of  your  own  authors.  I  mean  the  "  Liberty 
of  Prophesying,"  penned  by  (so  called)  Dr.  Jcr. 
Taylor.  In  the  which  is  excellently  asserted  tlie 
toleration  of  different  religions,  yea,  in  a  respect, 
that  of  the  Papists  themselves,  which  is  a  new  way 
of  soul  freedom,  and  yet  is  the  old  way  of  Christ 
Jesus,  as  all  his  holy  Testament  declarer 

I  also  humbly  wish  that  you  may  please  to  read 
over  impartially  Mr.  Milton's  answer  to  the  king's 
book. 

Mrs.  Sadleir  waxes  indignant,  and  replies  more 
at  length — getting  personally  discourteous  and 
scandalous  on  John  Milton : — 

Mb.  Wiluaxs, — ^I  thought  my  first  letter  would 
have  given  you  so  much  satisfaction,  that,  in  that 
kind,  I  should  never  have  heard  of  you  any  more ; 
but  it  seems  you  have  a  face  of  brass,  so  that  you 
cannot  blush. 
•  •••••* 

For  Milton's  book,  that  you  desire  I  should  read, 

if  I  be  not  mistaken,  that  is  he  that  has  wrote  a 

book  of  the  lawfulness  of  divorce;  and,  if  report 

Bays  true,  he  had,  at  that  time,  two  or  three  wives 

living.    "This,  perhaps,  were  food  doctrine  in  New 

England ;  but  it  is  most  abominable  in  Old  England. 

For  his  book  that  he  wrote  against  the  late  king 

that  you  would  have  me  read,  you  should  have 

taken  notice  of  God's  judgment  upon  him,  who 

I  stroke  bhn  with  blindness ;  and,  as  I  have  heard,  he 

I   was  fain  to  have  the  help  of  one  Andrew  Marvell, 

I   or  else  he  could  not  have  nnished  that  most  accursed 

libel.     God  has  began  his  judgment  upon  him  hero 

I   — ^liis  punishment  will  be  hereafter  in  helL     But 

have  you  seen  the  answer  to  it  ?    If  you  can  get  it, 

I  assure  you  it  is  worth  your  reading. 

I  have  also  read  Taylor's  book  of  the  Liberty  of 
Prophesying;  though  it  please  not  me,  yet  I  am 
sure  it  does  you,  or  else  I  [know]*  you  [would]* 
not  have  wrote  to  me  to  have  read  it     I  say,  it  and 

J^ou  would  make  a  good  fire.  But  have  you  seen 
lis  Divine  Institution  of  the  Office  Ministerial  f  I 
assure  that  is  both  worth  your  reading  and  practice. 
Bi^op  Laud's  book  against  Fisher  I  have  read  long 
since ;  which,  if  you  have  not  done,  let  me  tell  you 
that  he  has  deeply  wounded  the  Pope ;  and,  I  be- 
lieve, howsoever  he  be  slighted,  he  will  rise  a  saint, 
when  many  seeming  ones,  such  as  you  are,  will  rise 
devilsw 

This  winds  up  the  correspondence.  Mrs.  Sad- 
leir, as  she  puts  it  aside,  for  publication  a  couple 
of  hundred  years  later,  writing  on  the  back  of 
Williams's  first  letter :— "  This  Roger  Williams, 
when  he  was  a  youth,  would,  in  short  hand,  take 
sermons  and  speeches  in  the  Star  Chamber,  and 

E resent  them  to  my  dear  father.  He,  seeing  so 
opeful  a  youth,  took  such  liking  to  him  that  he 
sent  him  in  to  Sutton^s  Hospital,  and  he  was  the 
second  that  was  placed  there;  full  little  did  ho 
think  that  he  would  have  proved  such  a  rebel  to 
God,  the  king,  and  the  country.  I  leave  his  let- 
ters, that,  if  ever  he  has  the  fisioe  to  return  into  his 
native  country,  Tyburn  may  give  him  welcome." 


*  These  words  are  not  in  the  MS. 
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For  which  «!rap  of  biographic&l  information,  in 
the  t<x>  ^rjeral  dearth  of  anecdoto  respecting  a 
goMxl  and  p-eat  man,  we  thank  her.* 

After  his  return  be  writes  to  his  friend  John 
ITinthrofs  subsequently  the  Governor  of  Connec- 
ticut, relatinjT,  among  other  incidents  of  his  visit 
t'>  Eri^rland,  tiiis  anecdote  of  his  exchange  of  Ian- 
gnajres  with  John  Milton  in  his  blindness — "  It 
pleaded  the  Lord  to  call  me  for  some  time,  and, 
with  some  persons,  to  practice  the  Hebrew,  the 
Greek,  Latin,  French  and  Dutch.  Tlie  Secretary 
of  the  Coaricil,  Mr.  Milton,  for  my  Dutch  I  read 
him,  read  me  many  more  langua^^es/'f  He  was 
ir.tirnate  with  Crf>mwell  and  passed  much  time 
with  Sir  Henry  Vane,  the  old  Governor  of  Mas- 
•-achusett**.  In  this  journey  he  was  associated 
with  his  friend  Mr.  John  Clarke,  who  reniaine<I 
in  £n;rtand  as  the  agent  of  the  colony,  and  in 
wL(j6e  behalf,  on  his  return,  he  addressed  a  plea 
tn  his  **bfcli)ved  friends  and  conutrymen,"  the 
General  Assembly  of  Rhode  Island.  It  is  a  good 
example  of  his  love  of  Justice,  directness,  and 
bu>i!ie3»s  tact,  and,  as  such,  we  present  a  portion 
of  it  in  our  extract^.J 

Williams  was  active  as  usual  in  the  aflfairs  of 
t}ie  colony,  and  was  cho^iien  its  President  in  1654. 
The  {lersecution  of  the  Quakers  then  followed  in 
Massachusetts;  their  rights  were  maintained  in 
Rhode  Island,  though  Willianis  held  a  controversy 
with  Fox  and  his  disciples,  an  account  of  which 
he  embodied  in  the  l&nt  of  his  publications  in 
1G76,  Ge(frge  Fox  digg'd  out  of  his  Burratces,^  a 
pan  on  the  names  of  the  Quaker  leaders.  Fox 
rei)lied  to  this  in  hi^  Xew  England  Firebrand 
Quenched^  with  abundant  bitterness;  and  Edmund- 
son,  one  of  Williams's  pergonal  antagonists  in  the 
controversial  encounter,  which  was  held  both  at 
Newport  and  Providence,  in  his  Journal  of  his 
Life^  Sufferings^  and  Lahor^  8t)eak8  of  "  one  Roger 
WiUiams,  an  old  priest  and  an  enemy  to  truth, 
putting  forth  fourteen  propositions,  as  he  called 
them.' I  It  was  ati  unpleasant  affair,  but  the 
Quakers  liad  laid  themselves  open  to  attack 
by  some  outragooiw  extravagances.  Seven  years 
atlerwarda,  in  1G83,  in  the  seventy-eighth  year 
of  his  ago,  the  Foimder  of  Rhode  Island,  the 
friend  of  peace  and  asserter  of  liberty,  died  at 
Providence,  on  the  sfjot  which  his  genius  and 
labors  had  con  ecrated.  He  left  a  wife  and  six 
children.  There  is  no  portrait  of  him.  The 
engraving  prefixed  to  the  Life  in  Sparks's  Ameri- 


*  Mr.  Elton  wos  led  to  tho  knowledge  of  those  letters  by  Mr. 
Bancroft  the  bbtorittUf  and  copied  thoiii  from  the  original  MS^. 
preserred  In  the  library  of  Trinity  College,  Gambii&e. 

t  Elton's  Life,  114. 

i  It  was  first  published  in  the  Rhode  Isbnd  Book  In  184^ 

{  George  Fox  dlgg'd  ont  of  his  Burrowes,  or  an  Offer  of  Diji- 
pntation,  on  fourteen  Propoealls  made  this  last  Summer,  1672, 

iBo  caird),  unto  6.  Fox,  then  present  on  Rode  Island,  in  New 
Sngland,  by  B.  W.  As  also  how  (G.  Fox  silly  departing)  the 
Disputation  went  on,  being  managed  three  Dayes  at  Nowport 
on  Rode  Island,  and  one  Dav  at  Providence,  between  John 
Btnbbs,  John  Burnet,  and  William  Edmundson,  on  the  one 
Part,  and  R.  W.  on  the  other.  In  which  many  Quotations 
ODt  of  G.  Fox  and  Ed.  Burrowes  Book  in  Folio  are  alledged. 
With  an  Appendix,  of  some  Scores  of  G.  F.,  his  simple  lame 
Answers  to  bis  Opposltes  in  that  Book  quoted  and  replied  to, 
bv  R.  W.  of  Proyldenoe  in  N.  £.  Boston,  prtotad  by  John 
Foster,  1S76. 

I  See  Memoir  of  Roger  WUHams,  the  Founder  of  the  State 
of  Rhode  Isknd,  by  James  D.  Knowles,  for  much  caroftil  his- 
torical investigation  on  this  and  other  points.  Mr.  J.  R.  Bart- 
lett  hns  friven  an  account  of  Edmanoson's  book,  printed  in 
Iiondon  1718,  in  soino  Enrlv  Notices  of  Rhode  Island,  tn  the 
7. — .-,  '  -- fMi/forl88& 


can  Biography,  is  from  an  old  painting  put  forth 
a  few  years  since,  which  was  soon  pronomiced  aa 
indifferent  likeness  of  Benjamin  Frankhn. 


TBUTII  AK1>  FSACS.-~yBOX  THK 
BLOODT  TmUT. 


Truth,  In  what  dark  comer  of  the  world  (sweet 
Peace)  are  we  two  met?  How  hath  this  present 
evil  world  hanislieil  me  from  all  the  coasts  and 
qn.irtcrs  of  \U  and  how  hath  the  righteous  God  in 
judgment  taken  thee  from  the  earth,  Rev.  yi.  4» 

Peace.  Tis  lamentably  true  (blessed  Truth)  the 
foundations  of  the  world  have  long  been  out  of 
course :  the  eates  of  earth  and  hell  hare  conspired 
together  to  intercept  our  joyful  meeting  ana  our 
holy  kisses:  with  wliat  a  weary,  tired  wiig  have  I 
flown  over  nations,  kingdoms,  cities,  towns,  to  find 
outprecious  truth  f 

Truf  A.  The  like  enquiries  in  my  flights  and  travels 
have  I  made  for  Peace,,  and  still  am  told,  she  hath 
left  the  earth,  and  fled  to  heaven. 

Peace.  Dear  Truth,  what  is  the  earth  but  a  dun- 
geon of  darkness,  where  Truth  is  not? 

Truth.  And  what  is  the  Peace  thereof  but  a  fleet- 
ing dream,  thine  ape  and  counterfeit? 

Peace.  Oh,  where's  the  promise  of  the  God  of 
Heaven,  that  Righteousness  and  Peace  shall  kiss 
each  other? 

Truth.  Patience  (sweet  Peace),  these  heavens  and 
earth  are  growing  old,  and  shall  be  changed  like  a 
garment,  PsaL  cii.  They  shall  melt  away,  and  be 
burnt  up  with  all  tlie  works  that  are  therein;  and 
the  most  high  Eternal  Creator  shall  gloriously  create 
new  heavens  and  new  earth,  wherein  dwells  right- 
eousness, 2  Peter  iii.  Our  kisses  shall  then  have 
their  endless  date  of  pure  and  sweetest  joys;  till 
then  both  thou  and  I  must  hope,  and  wait,  and 
bear  the  fury  of  the  dragon's  wrath,  whose  mon- 
strous lies  and  furies  shall  with  himself  be  cast  into 
the  lake  of  fire,  the  second  death.  Rev.  zz. 

Peace.  Most  precious  Truth,  thou  knowest  we  are 
both  pursued  and  laid  for.  Mine  heart  is  full  of 
sighs,  mine  eyes  with  tears.  AVhere  can  I  better 
vetit  my  full  oppressed  bosom,  than  into  thine, 
whose  faithful  lii>3  may  for  these  few  hours  revive 
my  drooping,  wandering  spirits,  and  licre  begin  to 
wipe  tears  from  mine  eyes,  and  the  eyes  of  my 
dearest  children! 

TVtiih.  Sweet  daughter  of  the  God  of  Peace, 
begin,  pour  out  tliy  sorrowes,  vent  thy  complaints ; 
how  joyful  am  I  to  improve  these  precious  minutes 
to  revive  our  hearts,  both  thine  and  mine,  and  the 
hearts  of  all  that  love  the  Truth  and  Peace,  Zach.  viiL 

Peacr.  Dear  Truth,  I  know  thy  birth,  thy  nature, 
thy  delight  They  that  know  thee,  will  prize  thee 
far  above  themselves  and  lives,  and  sell  themselves 
to  buy  thee.  Well  spake  that  famous  Elizabeth  to 
her  famous  attorney.  Sir  Edward  Coke:  "Mr. 
Attorney,  go  on  as  thou  hast  b^un,  and  still 
plead,  not  pro  Domina  Regina,  but  pro  Domina 
Veritate. 

TnitK  Tis  true,  my  crown  is  high,  my  sceptres 
strong  to  break  down  strongest  holds,  to  throw 
down  highest  crowns  of  all  that  plead  (though  but 
in  thought)  against  me.  Some  few  there  are,  but 
oh,  how  few  are  valiant  for  the  Truth  and  dare  to 
plead  my  cause,  as  my  witnesses  in  sackcloth. 
Revel,  ii.  While  all  men's  tongues  are  bent  Like 
boughs  to  shoot  out  lying  words  against  me! 

Peace.  Oh,  how  could  I  spend  eternal  days  and 
endless  dates  at  thy  holy  feet,  in  listening  to  the 
precious  oracles  of  thy  mouth.  All  tho  words  of 
thy  mouth  arc  Truth,  and  there  is  no  iniquity  in 
thenu  Thy  lips  drop  as  the  honeycomb.  But  oh ! 
since  we  must  part  anon,  let  us  (as  thou  saidst)  im- 
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proy«  onr  minutes,  and  (according  as  thou  pro- 
miaedst)  revive  me  with  thy  words,  wliich  are 
Bweeter  than  ihe  honey,  and  the  honeycomb. 

OONCLTTSIOir. 

Peace.  We  have  now  (dear  Truth)  through  the 
gracious  hand  of  God  clambered  up  to  the  top  of 
this  our  tedious  discourse. 

ThttK  Oh,  'tis  mercy  unexpresaible  that  either  thou 
or  I  have  had  so  long  a  breathing  time,  and  that 
together ! 

Peace.  If  English  ground  must  yet  be  drunk  with 
English  blood,  oh,  where  shall  Peace  repose  her  wea- 
ried head  and  heavy  heart! 

Truifu  Dear  Peace,  if  thou  find  welcome,  and  the 
God  of  peace  miraculously  please  to  quench  these 
all-devouring  flames,  yet  where  shall  Truth  find  rest 
fiom  cruel  persecutions! 

Peace.  On,  will  not  the  authority  of  holy  scrijv 
tures,  the  commands  and  declarations  of  the  Son  of 
God,  therein  produced  by  thee,  together  with  all 
the  lamentable  experiences  of  former  and  present 
slaughters,  prevail  with  the  sons  of  men  (especially 
with  the  sons  of  PcaceJ  to  depart  from  the  dens  of 
lions,  and  mountains  oi  leopards,  and  to  put  on  the 
bowels  (if  not  of  Christianity,  yet)  of  humanity  each 
toother! 

Truth.  Dear  Peace,  HabacucVs  fishes  keep  their 
constant  bloody  game  of  persecutions  in  the  world's 
mighty  ocean ;  the  greater  taking,  plundering,  swal- 
lowing up  the  leaser:  O  happy  he  whose  portion  is 
the  God  of  Jacob!  Who  hath  nothing  to  lose  under 
the  sun,  but  hath  a  state,  a  house,  an  inheritance,  a 
name,  a  crown,  a  life,  past  all  the  plunderers,  ra- 
vishcrs,  mnrtherers  reach  and  fury  I 

Peace.   Butlol     Who's  here! 

TVirfA.  Our  sister  Patience,  whose  desired  com- 
pany is  as  needful  as  delightful!  *Tis  like  the  wolf 
will  send  the  scattered  sheep  in  one :  the  common 
pirate  gatbers  up  the  loose  and  scattered  navy !  the 
slaughter  of  the  witnesses  by  that  bloody  beast  unites 
the  Independents  and  Presbyterians.  The  God  of 
Peace,  the  Go  A  of  Truth  will  shortly  seal  this  truth, 
and  confirm  this  witness,  and  make  it  evident  to  the 
whole  world. 

That  the  doctrine  of  persecution  for  cause  of  con- 
science, is  most  evidently  and  lamentably  contrary 
to  the  doctrine  of  Christ  Jesus  the  Prince  of  Peace. 
Amen. 

PLBA  VOB  i0m7  OLAXKK. 

The  first  is  peace,  commonly  called  among  all 
men,  the  Eing*s  Peace,  among  ourselves  and  among 
all  the  King's  subjects  and  friends,  in  this  country 
and  wheresoerer:  and,  further,  at  our  agent's  most 
reasonable  petition,  the  King  prohibits  all  his  sub- 
jects to  act  any  hostility  toward  our  Natives  inha- 
biting with  us  without  our  consent,  which  hath 
hitherto  been  otherwise  practiced  to  our  continual 
and  great  grievance  and  disturbance. 

The  second  jewel  is  Liberty.  The  first,  of  our 
spirits,  which  neither  Old  nor  New  England  knows 
tne  like,  nor  no  part  of  the  world  a  greater. 

2d.  Liberty  ox  our  persons;  no  life,  no  limb  taken 
from  us,  no  corporeal  punishment,  no  restraint  but 
by  known  laws  and  agreements  of  our  own  making. 

8.  liberty  of  our  Estates,  horses,  cattle,  lands, 
goods,  not  a  penny  to  be  taken  by  any  rate  ifromus, 
without  every  man's  free  debate  by  his  deputies, 
chosen  by  himself^  and  sent  to  the  General  As- 
sembly. 

4.  Liberty  of  society  or  corporation,  of  sending  or 
being  sent  to  the  General  Assembly,  of  dioosing  and 
being  chosen  to  all  offices  and  of  making  or  repealing 
all  laws  and  constitutions  among  ok 


6.  A  liberty,  which  other  charters  have  not,  to 
wit,  of  attending  to  the  laws  of  England,  with  a 
favorable  mitigation,  viz.  not  absolutely,  but  respect- 
ing our  wilderness  estate  and  condition. 

I  confess  it  were  to  be  wished,  that  these  dainties 
might  have  fallen  from  God,  and  tlie  King,  like 
showers  and  dews  and  manna  from  heaven,  gratis 
and  free,  like  a  joyful  harvest  or  vintage,  without 
any  pains  of  our  nusbandry ;  but  since  the  most  holy 
God,  the  first  Cause,  hath  ordered  second  causes 
and  means  and  agents  and  instruments,  it  is  no  more 
honest  for  us  to  withdraw  in  this  case,  than  for  men 
to  come  to  an  Ordinary  and  to  call  for  the  best  wine 
and  liquor,  the  best  meats  roast  and  baked,  the  best 
attendance,  d;c.,  and  to  be  able  to  pay  for  all  and 
yet  most  unworthily  steal  away  ana  not  discharge 
the  reckoning. 

My  second  witness  is  Common  Gratitude,  famous 
among  all  mankind,  yea,  among  brute  beasts,  even 
the  wildest  and  fiercest,  for  kindness  received.  It 
is  true,  Mr.  Clarke  might  have  a  just  respect  to  his 
own  and  the  peace  and  liberty  of  his  friends  of  his 
own  persuasion.  But  I  believe  the  weight  that 
turnea  the  scale  with  him  was  the  truth  of  God,  viz. 
a  just  liberty  to  all  men's  spirits  in  spiritual  matters, 
together  with  the  peace  and  prosperity  of  the  whole 
colony.  This,  I  know,  put  him  upon  incredible 
pains  and  travail,  straits  and  anguish,  day  and  night, 
himself  and  his  friends  and  ours,  which  I  believe  a 
great  sum  of  money  would  not  hire  him  to  wade 
through  the  like  again.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with 
the  allowances,  payments,  and  gratuities  of  other 
colonies  in  like  cases.  Only  let  me  present  you  with 
a  famous  story  out  of  our  English  records.  Henry 
the  Third,  as  I  remember,  fell  out  with  the  city  of 
London,  took  away  their  charter  and  set  a  governor 
over  them,  which  brought  many  evils  and  sorrows 
on  them.  But  Doctor  Redman,  so  called,  pacified 
the  King's  anger  and  procured  a  restitution  of  their 
charter,  though  with  great  charges  and  payments  of 
moneys.  Now  while  this  Redman  lived,  they  ho- 
nored him  08  a  fatlier  and  heaped  all  possible  gra- 
tuities upon  him;  and  when  he  died  they  decreed 
that  the  Lord  Mayor  and  Aldermen  and  chief  citi- 
zens, should  yearly  and  solemnly  visit  his  tomb, 
which  mine  eyes  have  seen  performed  in  the  public 
walks  in  Paul's,  and  I  presimic,  it  is  practised  to  tliis 
day.  I  will  not  trouble  you  with  the  application  of 
this  story,  but  present  you  with  ray  third  Witness 
of  the  fairness  of  tliis  matter,  which  is  Christianity, 
which  we  all  pretend  to,  though  in  various  and  dif- 
ferent persuasions.  This  witness  soars  high  above 
Common  justice  and  Common  gratitude,  yea,  above 
all  religions.  This  not  only  speaks  home  for  due 
payment  and  due  thankfulness,  but  of  doing  good  for 
evil,  of  paying  blessing  for  cursing,  of  praying  for 
enemies  and  persecutors,  of  selling  houses  and  lands, 
^ea,  of  laying  down  lives  for  others.  Common  jus- 
tice would  not.  Common  gratitude  would  not,  least 
of  all  will  Christianity,  employ  a  public  messenger 
unto  a  migh^  King  and  there  leave  him  to  shift  for 
his  living  and  means  to  go  through  so  high  a  service, 
nor  leave  him  to  shift  for  moneys  and  to  mortgage 
his  house  and  lands  to  carry  on  our  business  and 
thus  to  forfeit  and  lose  them ;  and  lost  they  are,  as 
all  must  see,  except  a  speedy  redemption  save  theuL 
Shall  we  say  we  are  christians,  yea  but  ingenuous 
or  just  men,  to  ride  securely,  in  a  troublous  sea  and 
time,  by  a  new  cable  and  anchor  of  Mr.  Clarke's 
procuring  and  to  be  so  far  from  satisfying  his  en- 
gagement about  them,  that  we  turn  him  adrift^  to 
languish  and  sink,  with  his  back  broke,  for  putting 
under  his  shoulder,  to  ease  us.  "Which  of  you, 
said  Christ  Jesus  to  his  enemies,  "  will  see  an  ox  or  a 
sheep  fall  into  a  pit  and  not  pull  it  out  on  the  Sab- 
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bath  day  f"    What  beast  can  labor  harder,  in  plough- 
ing, drawing,  or  carrying,  than  Mr.  Clarke  hath  done 
BO  long  a  time,  and  with  so  little  provender?    Shall 
we  now,  when  he  looks  for  rest  at  niffht,  tumble 
him  by  our  neglects  into  a  ditch  of  sadneas,  griet 
poverty,  and  ruin? 
••••••• 

If  we  wholly  neglect  this  business,  what  will  be- 
come of  our  credit  if  Rhode-Island,  in  the  Greek 
language,  is  an  Isle  of  Roses,  and  so  the  King's  Ma- 
jesty was  pleased  to  resent  it;  and  his  honorable 
commissioners  in  their  last  letter  to  the  Massachu- 
setts from  the  eastward,  gave  Rhode-Island  and  this 
whole  colony  an  honorable  testimony  which  is  like 
to  be  pointed  to  the  view  of  the  whole  world.  Shall 
we  now  turn  our  roses  into  hemlock  and  our  fra- 
grant ointment  into  carrion?  Our  own  names,  in  a 
righteous  way,  ought  to  bo  more  precious  to  us  than 
thousands  of  gold  or  silver,  how  much  infinitely 
more  precious,  the  name  of  the  most  Holy  and  most 
High  and  his  holy  truth  of  soul-liberty  amongst  us. 

JOHN  OLABKE, 

Thb  friend  of  Rogi&r  WiUiauis,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  authors  of  Rhode  Island.    He  was  bom 
in  1609,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  a  native 
of  Bedfonlshire.    He  was  educated  oa  a  physi- 
cian.   Soon  after  his  emigration  to  Massachu- 
setts he  publicly  claimed,  with  Roger  Williams, 
full  license  for  religious  belief.    He  was  one  of 
the  eighteen,  who  on  the  seventh  of  March  1637-8, 
having  formed  themselves  into  an  association, 
purchased  Aqnetneck  and  became  the  Founders  of 
Khode  Island.    In  1644,  he  formed  and  bec^no 
the  pastor  of  the  Baptist  Church  at  Newport,  a 
charjge  be  retained  until  his  deatb.    In  1649  he 
was  treasurer  of  the  colony.    In  1661  he  visited 
his  friends  at  Lynn,  and  while  preaching  there  on 
the  forenoon  of  Sunday,  July  20,  was  an-ested, 
compelled  to  attend  meeting  in  the  afternoon,  and 
on  the  81st,  after  trial,  condemned  to  pay  a  fine 
of  twenty  pounds.    He  wrote  from  prison  pro- 
posing a  discussion  of  his  theological  principles,  a 
course  which  had  been  suggested  by  the  judge, 
Endicott,  in  passing  sentence ;  but  the  challenge 
was  not  taken  up,  and  Clarke  soon  after  paying 
his  fine,  was  ordered  to  leave  the  colony.    In 
1661  he  went  with  Roger  Williams  on  an  embassy 
to  EngUmd,  where  be  remained  until  he  obtmned 
the  second  charter  of  the  ct)lony  dated  July  8, 
1663.    He  published  in  London  in  1662,  III  ]sew% 
from  New  England*    It  contains  a  narrative  of 
his  difficulties  and  a  discussion  of  various  theolo* 
gical  points,  with  an  inculcation  of  the  great  doc- 
trine of  toleration.    The  work  is  reprinted  in  the 
last  volume  (second  of  the  fourth  series)  of  the  Mas- 
sachusetts Historical  Society,  where  it  occupies  113 
octavo  pages.    Its  style  is  diffiise,  the  sentences 
being  of  intolerable  length,  but  is  in  general  ani- 
mated, and  passages  occasionally  occur  which  ap- 
proach to  eloquence. 

After  his  return,  Clarke  was  elected  for  three  suc- 
ce8.-dve  years  deputy  governor  of  the  colony.    He 


,  •  I" l^ews  from  New  England^  or  s  Numittvo  of  New  En^- 
lAnd  s  Peraooutlon,  wherein  is  declared  that  while  old  England 
ia  becoming  new,  New  England  is  become  old.  Also  four  pro* 
poaalB  to  the  Honoared  Parliament  and  Conncll  of  State,  tooch- 
Ing  the  way  to  Propagate  the  Goepel  of  Christ  (with  small 
charge  and  great  safety),  both  In  Old  England  and  New.  Also 
fonr  ooDcIuslons  toachtng  the  faith  and  order  of  the  Gospel  of 
Christ,  oat  of  his  last  Will  and  Testament,  confirmed  and  Jus- 


died  at  Newport  in  1676,  childless,  and  by  his 
will,  directed  the  annual  income  prodnced  by  his 
farm  (which  bas  amounted  to  abont  $200^)  to  be 
given  to  the  poor,  and  employed  for  the  promo- 
tion of  religion  and  learning.  The  same  instru- 
ment bears  testimony  to  his  learning  as  well  as 
charity,  as  he  also  liequeathes  "  to  his  dear  friend  " 
Richard  Bailey,  his  Hebrew  and  Greek  books, 
with  a  Concordance  and  Lexicon  written  by 
himself.  He  also  left  a  paper  expressing  bis  Cal- 
Tiniatio  belief. 

SAMUEL  GORTON. 

Savobl  Gorton  was  born  in  the  town  of  Gorton, 
England,  where  bis  ancestors  had  re&ided  for 
many  generations.  "  I  was  not  brought  up,"  he 
says,  in  a  letter  written  to  Nathaniel  Morton,  tlie 
annalist,  "in  the  schools  of  hiunan  learning,  and 
I  bless  Grod  that  I  never  wiis."  In  his  address  to 
Charles  the  Second,  in  1679,  he  sf>eaks  of  "his 
mother,"  the  Church  of  England,  but  in  1636  we 
find  him  emigrating  from  the  city  of  London, 
where  he  was  engaged  in  business  as  a  clothier, 
to  Boston,  that  he  might  "  enjoy  liberty  of  con- 
science, in  respect  to  faith  towards  Grod,  and  for 
no  other  end."  Alter  a  short  residence  in  Boston, 
not  finding  the  theology  there  prevalent  to  his 
taste,  he  removed  to  Plymouth,  where  his  wife's 
servant,  having  smiled  in  church,  "  was  threat- 
ened with  banishment  from  the  colony  as  a  com- 
mon vagabond.*'t  Gorton  incurred  odium  by  his 
defence  of  the  offender,  which  was  increased  by 
his  success  as  a  preacher  in  drawing  off  hearere 
from  the  Plymouth  church.  This  was  peculiarly 
distas5tefid  to  the  pastor,  the  Rev.  Ralph  Smith, 
who  was  instrumental  in  his  arraignment  and 
conviction  on  the  charge  of  heresy.  The  court, 
Gorton  says,  "proceeded  to  fine  and  imprison- 
ment, together  with  sentence  given,  that  my 
family  should  depart  out  of  my  own  hired  house 
within  the  space  of  fourteen  days,  ujwn  the 
penalty  of  another  great  sum  of  money  (besides 
my  fine  paid),  and  their  further  ^vratli  and  dis- 
pleasure, which  time  to  depart  fell  to  be  in  a 
mighty  storm  of  snow  as  I  have  seen  in  the 
country ;  my  wife  being  turned  out  of  doors  in 

the  said  storm and  myself  to  travel  in  the 

wilderness  I  knew  not  whither,  the  people  com- 
forting my  wife  and  children  when  I  was  gone 
with  this,  that  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  oome 
alive  t»  any  plantation."!  This  was  in  tlie  win- 
ter of  1687-8. 

He  removed  to  Aqnetneck,  or  Rhode  Islandf 
where  he  soon  became  involved  in  difficulty  aboat 
"a  small  trespass  of  swine."  He  was  brought 
before  the  governor,  Ooddington,  who  ordered, 
"  You  tliat  are  for  the  king,  lay  hold  on  Gorton." 
He  again,  on  the  other  side,  called  forth,  "All 
you  that  are  for  the  king,  lay  hold  on  Codding- 
ton."  He  was  whipped  and  banished  from  the 
island. 

He  next  removed  to  Providence,  where,  in  Janu- 
ary, 1642,  he  purchased  land  at  Pawtuzet.  Her© 
he  was  followed,  as  at  his  previous  residences,  by 
those  who  sympathized  with  his  doctrines.     H-e 


•  Allen's  Blog.  Diet  18M. 

t  Life  of  Gorton,  by  John  M.  Maekie,  a  work  to  wh!ch  we 
arc  cbiefly  indebted  In  tbepreparatlon  of  this  article.  It  h  one 
of  the  series  of  American  Biographies  edited  by  Jared  SporU. 

^  Letter  to  Nath.  Morton.  /  *^ 
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soon  took  part,  with  hiB  tisnal  wannth,  in  a  dis- 
pute between  ^e  inhabitants  of  the  settlements  at 
Moshaasuck  and  Pawtoxet  His  opponents,  in  the 
absence  of  any  chartered  government  of  their  own 
colony,  appUed  to  Maasaohosetts  Bay  tor  assistance. 
That  colony  answered  that  they  had  "  no  calling 
or  warrant  to  interfere  in  their  contentions."  A 
second  application  in  September,  1642,  was  con- 
strued into  an  admission  of  the  jurisdiction  of 
Massachusetts  Bay,  and  Gorton  was  summoned 
to  Boston.  He  returned  a  reply  on  the  20th  of 
November,  denying  the  jurisdiction  of  the  "men 
of  Massachusetts,"  in  which  he  was  clearly  in  the 
right;  and  again  removed  in  1642  to  lands  pur- 
chased at  Shawomet,  from  a  sachem  called  Mian- 
tonomo.  It  was  not  long,  however,  before  two 
inferior  sachems,  acknowledging  the  jurisdiction 
of  Massachusetts,  were  instigated  to  claim  the 
pnrcha^  lands  as  their  property.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Shawomet  were  cited  to  appear  at  Boston 
to  answer  the  complaint  of  these  sachems.  On 
their  refosal  to  do  so  an  armed  commission  was 
sent  to  settle  the  affiur.  The  negotiations  failed, 
and  Gorton  finally  consented  to  appear,  with  his 
followers,  at  Boston.  On  their  arrival  the  ques- 
tion of  the  title  to  the  lands  was  dropped,  and 
they  were  tried  for  heresy.  Gorton  was  convict- 
ed, and,  narrowly  escaping  the  punishment  of 
death,  was  sentenced  to  "  be  confined  to  Charles- 
town,  there  to  be  set  on  work,  and  to  wear  such 
bolts  or  irons,  as  may  hinder  his  escape,  and  to 
continue  during  the  pleasure  of  the  court."  In 
ca^  be  shotdd  preach  or  publish  his  doctrines  he 
was  to  be  put  to  death.  In  January,  1644,  this 
punishment  was  commuted  to  banishment.  Gor- 
ton repaired  with  his  followers  to  Aquetneck, 
where  they  persuaded  the  sachems  to  deed  their 
lands,  and  place  themselves  under  the  protection 
of  the  English  crown.  In  the  same  year  he  sailed 
from  New  Amsterdam  for  England,  where  he 
published,  in  1646,  his  tract,  entitled  Simplkitie's 
Defence  again&t  Seten-Headed  Policy,  He  also 
preached  on  several  occasions  to  large  audiences. 
He  returned  in  1648  to  Boston,  with  a  letter  from 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  requesting  thut  he  might 
be  allowed  to  pass  through  Massachusetts  unmo- 
lested, and  on  his  arrival  at  Shawomet,  named 
the  place  Warwick,  in  acknowledgment  of  this 
and  other  services  from  that  nobleman.  He  had 
secured,  while  in  England,  the  protection  of  the 
government,  and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  days 
in  tranquillity.  He  died  at  an  advanced  age  in 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1677,  leaving  several 
children,  one  of  whom,  Samuel,  lived  to  the  age 
of  ninety-four.  His  sect  seems  to  have  survived 
him  about  a  century,  as  President  Stiles,  of  Yale 
College,  remarks,  in  his  manuscript  diary  on  visit- 
ing at  Providence,  November  18,  1771,  Mr.  John 
Angell,  aged  eighty  years : — "  He  is  a  Gortonist, 
and  the  only  one  I  have  seen.  Gorton  lives  now 
only  in  him ;  his  only  disciple  left." 

In  addition  to  "  Simplicitie's  Defence,"  a  tract 
of  one  hundred  and  eleven  pages  quarto,  which 
was  reprinted  in  1647,  and  has  also  been  repub- 
^hed  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Transactions 
of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  Gorton 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  one  hundred  and 
tenth  psalm,  with  tie  title  of  An  IneorruDtible 
Key^  composed  of  the  ex.  Psalm,  toherewith  you 
may  Open  the  reet  of  the  Holy  Scriptures^  1647, 


pp.  240 ;  Saltmarsh  returned  from  the  Dead^  a 
commentary  on  the  General  Epistle  of  James,  4to. 
pp.  198 ;  and  An  Antidote  against  the  common 
Plague  of  the  World^  a  commentary  on  the  de- 
nunciations of  the  scribes  and  pharisees  in  the 
twenty-third  chapter  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel. 
A  MS.  commentary  on  chapter  vi.  9-13  of  the 
Fame  Gospel,  in  180  folio  pages,  is  preserved  in 
the  library  of  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society. 

EDWABD  JOHNSON. 

Edward  Jotinson  is  supposed  to  have  emigrated 
to  New  England  with  Governor  Wintlirop  in 
1680.  He  was  a  prominent  man  in  the  organiza- 
tion of  the  town  and  church  of  Woburn  in  1642, 
was  chosen  its  represenlative  in  1648,  and  annu- 
ally re-elected,  with  the  exception  of  the  year 
1648,  until  1671.  He  held  the  office  of  recorder 
of  the  town  from  its  incorporation  until  his  death 
in  1682.  His  Wonder  Working  Providence  of 
Sion^s  Saeiour^  in  New  England^  is  a  history  of 
the  country  *^from  the  English  planting  in  the 
year  1628  until  the  year  1652.^^  It  was  published 
in  London  in  1654,  and  reprinted  in  the  second 
series  of  the  Mass.  Hist.  Soc.  Coll.,  where  it  forms 
about  230  pages.  It  is  somewhat  rambling  and 
diffuse  in  style  and  matter,  and  contains  a  num- 
ber of  verses  on  various  New  England  worthies, 
of  which  the  following,  on  Hooker,  is  an  average 
specimen. 

Gome,  Hooker,  come  forth  of  thy  native  soil ; 

Christ,  I  will  run,  says  Hooker,  thou  hast  set 
Myfeet  at  large,  here  spend  thy  last  day's  toil ; 

Thy  rhetorio  shall  people's  atTectious  whet 

Thy  golden  tongpie  and  pen  Christ  caiis'd  to  be 
The  blazing  of  his  golden  truths  profound, 

Thou  sorry  worm,  it's  Christ  wrought  this  in  thee ; 
What  Christ  hath  wrought  must  needs  be  very 
sound. 

Then  look  on  Hooker's  works,  they  follow  him 
To  grave,  this  worthy  resteth  there  awhile : 

Die  shall  he  not  that  hath  Christ's  warrior  been; 
Much  less  Chiiat's  truth,  cheered  by  his  people's 
toil 

Thou  angel  bright,  by  Christ  for  li^ht  now  made; 

Throughout  the  world  as  seasoning  salt  to  be, 
Although  in  dust  thy  body  mouldering  fade , 

Thy  Head's  in  heaven,  and  hath  a  ci*own  for  thee. 

The  opening  of  his  preface  is  pithily  expressed, 

Good  Reader:  As  large  gates  to  small  edifices,  so 
are  long  prefieuses  to  liUle  books;  therefore  I  will 
briefly  inform  thee  that  here  thou  shalt  find  the 
time  when,  tiie  manner  how,  the  cause  why,  and  the 
great  success  which  it  hath  pleased  the  Lord  to  give 
to  this  handful  of  his  praising  saints  in  K  Eng.,  do. 


^ 


JOHN  EUOT, 


Thb  "Apostle  to  the  Indians,"  was  bom  at 
Nasing,  County  of  Essex,  England,  in  1604,  and 
educated,  like  many  of  the  early  New  England 
divines,  at  Cambridge.  He  was  forwards  usher 
to  Hooker  in  his  grammar-school  at  Little  Bad- 
dow,  near  Chelmsford,  Essex.  He  emigrated  to 
Jfew  England  in  1681,  arriving  in  Boston  har- 
bor on  the  ninth  of  November.     He  was  soon 
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after  followed  by  a  yomig  lady  to  wbom  he  had 
been  betrothed  in  England,  and  on  her  arrival 
they  were  married.  Ue  had  commenced  preach- 
ing before  he  left  England,  and  had  promised  the 
friends  to  whom  he  officiated  that  if  they  would 
come  to  New  England  he  would  maintain  the 
6ame  relation  to  them  in  the  new  as  in  tlie  old 
home.  They  did  so,  and  settling  at  Boxbury 
chose  him  as  their  pastor. 

Eliot  was  intrusted,  in  company  with  Welde  and 
Richard  Mather,  with  the  preparation  of  the 
metrical  version  of  the  Psalms  published  in  1640, 
and  known  as  the  "  Old  Bay  Psalm  Book." 

In  1646  an  order  was  passed  requesting  the 
elders  of  the  churches  to  take  into  consideration 
the  subject  of  the  conversion  of  the  Indians.  Eliot, 
who  had  some  time  before  tliis  commenced  the 
study  of  the  Indian  language  with  a  native,  "  a 
pregnant-witted  young  man,"  who  could  speak 
English,  and  was  especially  interested  in  the  race 
from  his  belief  that  they  were  the  long  lost  tribes 
of  Israel,  came  forward  to  respond  to  the  call. 
Notice  was  given  of  his  intention,  and  on  the  28th 
of  October,  1646,  he  proceeded  with  three  others 
to  address  for  the  first  time  in  histor\\  the  North 
American  Indians  on  the  subject  of  Christianity. 
The  text  of  his  sermon  delivered  in  English,  and 
translated  sentence  by  sentence  by  an  interpreter, 
was  from  Ezekiel  xxxvii.  9, 10.*  It  was  an  hour 
and  a  quarter  long,  but  listened  to  with  attention 
by  its  audi  tors.  A  con  versati  on  followed,  i  n  which 
the  Indians  propounded  several  questions  on  tlie 
topics  of  the  discourse,  and  expressed  a  wish  to 
live  together  in  a  town. 

A  second  assembly  was  held  a  fortnight  after, 
when  Eliot  addressed  them  in  their  own  language. 
Other  meetings  followed,  and  a  settlement  of 
"  praying  Indians,"  as  they  were  styled,  was  form- 
ed, called  Nonantum.  The  Indians  assembled, 
lived  in  accordance  with  the  instnictions  they  hatl 
received,  and  labored  diligently  for  their  subsist- 
ence, under  the  instructions  of  their  missionary, 
who  taught  them  the  use  of  farming  tools. 

A  second  eftbrt  was  made  at  Nei)onset^  within 
the  town  of  Dorchester,  and  with  similar  success. 
The  Indians  at  Concord,  Pawtucket,  and  on  Cape 
Cod,  were  also  visited  and  addressed  by  Eliot. 

Two  tracts,  77ie  Bay  Breaking^  \f  not  the 
Sun  Rising  of  the  Gospel  with  the  Indians  in 
New  Bnglana^  by  an  anonymous  author  (proba- 
bly the  Rev.  John  Wilson,  of  Boston),  and  The 
clear  Sunshine  of  the  Gospelhreaking  forth  vpon 
the  Indians  in  New  England^  by  the  Rev.  Tho- 
mas Shepard,  of  Cambridge,  were  published  in 
England  in  1647  and  1648.  The  accounts  they 
gave  of  these  transactions  were  read  with  interest, 
and  an  appeal  was  made  to  ParUament  for  aid  in 
the  cause,  which  resulted  in  the  formation  in  1 649 
of  a  corporation,  "  The  President  and  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  New  England." 
Money  was  collected  and  transmitted  to  preachers 
and  teachers  among  the  Indians.  On  the  Resto- 
ration, in  1660,  the  society  was  preserved  from 


♦  Thon  said  ho  nnto  me,  Prophesy  nntothe  wind,  Prophesr, 
son  of  man,  and  say  to  the  wind,  Thus  saith  the  Lord  Ood ; 
Come  from  the  foar  winda,  O  breath,  aod  breathe  npon  these 
slalD,  that  they  may  live. 

8o  I  prophesied  as  he  commanded  me,  and  the  breath  came 
npon  them,  and  they  lived,  aod  stood  up  upon  their  feet,  a« 
«zoeediog  great  array. 


extinction  by  the  exertions  of  the  Hon.  Robert 
Boyle,  who  was  made  its  president  This  distin- 
guished man  took  a  deep  interest  in  Eliot's  efforts. 
He  maintained  a  correspondence  with  him,  por- 
tions of  which  have  been  published  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society; 
and  by  his  influence  obtained  an  annual  stipend 
of  fifty  pounds  from  the  Society  for  the  mission- 
ary. 

Meanwhile  Eliot  was  instructing  the  Indians  in 
Christianity  and  civilization ;  and  in  1651,  found- 
ed the  Indian  town  of  Natick,  eighteen  miles 
southwest  of  Boston.  He  framed  laws  for  the 
inhabitants,  which  were  an  exact  copy  of  those  of 
the  Pentateuch.  In  1660,  a  church  was  formed, 
and  the  Indian  converts,  having  given  sufficient 
testimony  of  the  sincerity  of  their  faith  to  satisfy 
the  prudent  and  practical  missionary,  were  admit- 
ted to  the  Holy  Communion. 

In  a  letter  written  to  Winslow,  in  1649,  Eliot 
had  expressed  his  desire  to  translate  ^^  some  port 
of  the  scriptures"  into  the  Indian  tongae.  In 
1651  we  find  by  a  letter  written  by  him  to  Eng- 
land, that  he  was  engaged  on  the  task,  but  witii 
^^  no  hope  to  see  the  Bible  translated,  much  leas 
printed,  in  my  days."  lie,  however,  kept  steadily 
at  work,  and  the  society  in  England  supplying 
funds,  the  New  Testament  in  the  Indian  language, 
commenced  in  1658  at  the  first  press  set  up  in 
the  colony  at  Harvard,  was  pubUshed  in  Septem- 
ber, 1661.  In  1663,  the  Old  Testament  was  add- 
ed to  it,  a  catechism  and  trnnslAtion  of  tlie  Bay 
Psalm  Book  being  included  in  the  volume.  A 
dedication  to  the  king  was  prefixed  to  the  copies 
sent  to  England,  but  to  few  of  those  circulated  at 
home. 

This  Bible  was  printed  by  Samuel  Green  and 
Mannaduke  Johnson.  It  was  the  first,  and  for 
nearly  a  century  after,  the  only  version  of  the 
Scriptures  published  in  the  colonies.  A  second 
e(htion  of  the  New  Testament  appexu^d  in  1080, 
and  of  the  Old  in  1085.  Two  thou^nd  copies 
were  printed  of  these,  and  fifteen  hundred,  it  is 
esthnated,  of  the  fonner  editions.  Ehot  received 
no  remuneration  for  his  labor,  and  contributed 
from  his  small  salary  to  defray  the  expense  of 

{niblication.  The  translation  is  written  in  a  dia- 
cct  of  the  Mohegan  tongue,  which  has  long  since 
become  extinct.  The  work  has  been  of  great 
service  to  the  students  of  the  Indian  languages, 
and  although  it  has  proved,  by  tlie  dispei*siou  of 
those  for  whom  it  was  designed,  of  less  practical 
benefit  than  its  author  anticipated,  it  must  ever  be 
honored  as  a  monument  of  Christian  zeal,  patient 
toil,  and  earnest  scholarship. 

Eliot  published  in  1664  a  translation  of  Baxter^s 
Call  to  the  Unconverted  in  the  Indian  language, 
and  in  1666  an  Indian  grammar.  SeveiuL  com- 
munities of  Christian  Indians  had  been  formed, 
who  were  pTOgres^ing  ^atii^fflctorily  in  a  hfe  in 
accordance  with  their  profession,  when  an  inter- 
ruption (K5curred  to  their  advance,  which  proved 
eventually  fatal  to  their  existence.  This  was 
King  Philip's  war.  The  "praying  Indians" 
suffered  from  the  hatred  of  the  red  men,  as  well 
as  from  the  distrust  of  the  white,  and  at  Uie  close 
of  the  contest  many  of  their  comnmnities  had 
been  broken  up. 

Eliot  had,  tliroughout  the  whole  period  of  liis 
Indian  labors,  retained  liis  connexion  with  Roz- 
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bury,  and  had  also  found  time  to  prepare  several 
short  religions  treatises.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
dghty-six,  on  the  20th  of  May,  1690. 

Eliot^s  Indian  grammar,  and  his  letters  to  the 
Hon.  Robert  Boyle,  have  been  reprinted  in  the 
Collections  of  the  Massaohnsetts  Historical  Society. 
His  other  writings  are  7%^  Christian  Common- 
ftealthy  a  treatise  on  government,  framed  from 
the  Scriptures  for  his  Indian  converts,  which  he 
published  in  Ix>ndon  in  1654,  with  a  preface 
recommending  its  adoption  to  the  people  of  Eng- 
land;* 7%«  Communion  of  Churches;  or  the 
Dvoine  Management  of  Oospel  Churches  by  the 
Ordinance  of  Councils^  constituted  in  Order^ 
according  to  the  Scriptures^  a  tract  published  in 
1665 ;  an<l  a  volume  of  one  hundred  and  thirty- 
one  pages,  published  in  1678,  entitled.  The  Har- 
mony of  the  Gospels  in  the  holy  History  of  the 
Humihation  and  Suferings  of  Jesus  Christy  from 
his  Incarnation  to  iis  Death  and  Burial, 

In  addition  to  the  translations  already  men- 
tionetl,  he  published  in  1686  a  version  of  the 
"Practice  of  Piety,"  a  popular  devotional  work, 
written  by  Lewis  Bayly,  chaplain  to  James  I.,  and 
Bishop  of  Bangor,  fiom  1616  to  his  death  in 
1632,  and  in  1688,  of  two  tracts  by  Thomas 
Shepard,  "Tlie  Sincere  Convert,"  and  "The 
Sotmd  Believer."  He  also  published  an  Indian 
primer. 

In  his  intercourse  with  his  parishioners,  and  in 
his  private  life,  Eliot  was  remarkable  for  mild- 
ness, meekness,  and  generosity.  He  combined 
with  the  latter  virtue  a  total  forgetfulne.^8  of  self, 
and  his  household  affairs  would  often  have  been 
in  sorry  plight,  had  he  not  had  a  good  wife  who 
shared  his  old  age  as  she  had  his  youth,  to  look 
after  them.  She  one  day,  by  way  of  a  joke, 
pointing  out  their  cows  before  the  door,  asked 
him  whose  they  were,  and  found  that  he  did  not 
know.  The  treasurer  of  his  church  paying  him 
a  portion  of  his  salary  on  one  occa<non,  tied  the 
coin  in  the  pastor's  pocket-handkerchief  with 
an  abundance  of  knots,  as  a  check  to  his  free- 
dom of  disbursement  in  charity.  On  his  way 
home,  the  gooil  man  stopped  to  visit  a  destitute 
family,  and  was  soon  tugging  at  the  knots  to  get 
at  his  money.  Quickly  growing  impatient  he 
gave  the  whole  to  the  mother  of  the  family,  say- 
ing, **  Here,  my  dear,  take  it ;  I  believe  the  Lord 
dengns  it  all  for  you."  He  showed  an  equally  liberal 
disr^ard  of  self  in  his  dealings  with  his  congre- 
gation, proposing  in  place  of  the  usual  rate  or  tax 
by  whicn  the  clergy  was  supported,  to  depend  for 
his  maintenance  on  the  voluntary  contributions  of 
his  congregation,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life 
suggested  the  appointment  of  an  assistant,  on 
whom  he  offere<l  to  bestow  his  entire  salary.  His 
congregation  answered,  that  they  would  count  his 
very  presence  worth  a  salary,  when  he  should  be 
so  superannuated  as  to  do  no  further  service  to 
them. 

The  last  years  of  his  life  were  much  occupied 
with  endeavors  to  promote  education  among  the 
negroes  who  had  been  introduced  into  the  coun- 
try. "  He  did  not  live,"  says  Mather,t  "  to  make 
mnch  progress  in  the  undertaking." 


*  It  is  reprinted  in  the  third  seriea  of  the  GoUecttoiu  of  tbe 
Mae^.  Jl]at  8oCf  Yolume  ix. 
tMaUwreMaipMUik 


Eztreinely  simple  and  frugal  in  his  personal 
habits,  though  by  no  means  ascetic,  he  opposed 
violently  the  use  of  tobacco,  and  with  Puritan 
consistency,  the  wearing  of  long  hair  or  of  wigs. 

Out  of  six  children,  but  two  survived  him. 
"  My  desire  was,"  he  said  of  the  otiiers,  "  that  they 
should  have  served  God  on  earth ;  but  if  God  will 
choose  to  have  them  rather  serve  him  in  heaven, 
I  have  nothing  to  object  agdnst  it,  but  his  will 
be  done." 

Eliot's  life  has  been  written  by  Convers  Fran- 
cis, in  Sparks's  American  Biography,  occupying  an 
entire  volume  of  that  series.  Mather  devotes 
many  pages  of  the  Miignalia  to  the  record  of  his 
j  good  words  and  works — ^i)ithily  and  quaintly 
remarking  of  him,  that  *^he  was  a  Bomface  as 
well  as  a  Benedict,"  and  gives  us  a  report,  "  writ 
from  him  as  he  uttered  it,"  of  one  of  his  ser- 
mons, "a  paraphrase  that  I  have  heard  himself 
to  make  upon  that  Scripture,  *  Oui'  conversation 
is  in  heaven." 

Behold,  said  he,  the  ancient  and  excellent  cha- 
racter of  a  true  Chriatian;  'tis  tliat  which  Peter 
calls  "holiness  in  all  manner  of  conversation;"  you 
shall  not  find  a  Christion  out  of  the  way  of  godly 
conversation.      For,  first,  a  seventh   part  of   our 
time  is  all  spent  in  heaven,  when  we  are  duly 
zealous  for,  and  zealous  on  the  Sabbath  of  6o<L 
Besides,  God  has  written  on  the  head  of  the  Sab- 
bath, BEMEHBEE,  which  looks  both   forwards  and 
backwards,  and  thus  a  good  part  of  the  week  will 
be  spent  in  sabbatizing.     Well,  but  for  the  rest  of 
our  time  I    Why,  we  slmll  have  that  spent  in  heaven, 
ere  we  have  done.     For,  secondly,  we  have  many 
days  for  both  fasting  and  thanksgiving  in  our  pil- 
grimage; and  here  are  so  many  Sabbaths  more. 
Moreover,  thirdly,  we  have  our  lectures  every  week; 
and  pious  people  won*t  miss  them,  if  they  can  help 
it.     Furthermore,  fourthly,  we  have  our  private 
meetings,  wherein  we  pray,  and  sing,  and  repeat 
sermons,  and  confer  together  about  the  things  of 
God ;  and  being  now  come  thus  far,  we  are  in  heaven 
almost  every  day.     But  a  litUe  farther,  fifthly,  we 
perform  family-duties  every  day  ;    we  have  our 
morning  and  evening  sacrifices,   wherein   having 
read  the  Scriptures  to  our  families,  we  call  upon 
the  name  of  God,  and  ever  now  and  then  carefully 
catechise  those  tliat  are  under  our  charge.    Sixthly, 
we  shall  also  have  our  daily  devotions    in    our 
closets;  wherein  unto  supplication  before  the  Iiord, 
we  shall  add  some  serious  meditation  upon  his  word: 
a  David  will  be  at  this  work  no  less  than  thrice  a 
day.     Seventhly,  we  have  likewise  many  scores  of 
ejactUations  in  a  day ;  and  these  we  have,  like  Ne- 
hemiah,  in  whatever  place  we  come  into.     Eighthly, 
we  have  our  occasional  thoughts  and  our  occasional 
talks  upon  spiritual  matters ;  and  we  have  our  occa- 
sional acts  of  eharityt  wherein  we  do  like  tiie  inha- 
bitants of  heaven  every  day.     Ninthly,  in  our  call- 
ings, in  our  civil  callings,  we  keep  up  heavenlv 
frames ;  we  buy  and  sell,  and  toil ;  yea,  we  eat  and 
drink,  with  some  eye  both  to  the  command  and  the 
honor  of  God  in  all.     Behold,  I  have  not  now  left 
an  inch  of  time  to  be  carnal ;  it  is  all  engrossed  for 
heaven.    And  yet,  lest  here  should  not  be  enough, 
lastly,  we  have  our  spiritual  warfare.      We   are 
always  encountering  the  enemies  of  our  soids,  which 
continually  raises  our  hearts  unto  our  Helper  and 
Leader  in  the  heavens.     Let  no  man  say,  "  T'is  im- 
possible to  live  at  this  rate;"  for  we  have  known 
some  live  thus;   and  others  that  have  written  of 
such  a  life  have  but  spun  a  web  out  'of  their  own 
blessed  experiences,    stew  England  has  example  of 
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this  life:  though,  alas!  'tis  to  be  lamented  that  the 
distractions  of  the  world,  in  too  many  professors,  do 
becload  the  beauty  of  an  heavenly  conversation. 
In  fine,  our  employment  lies  in  heaven.  In  the  morn- 
ing, if  we  ask,  "  Where  am  I  to  be  to-day  ?'*  oar  souls 
must  answer,  "  In  heaven.''  In  the  evening,  if  we 
ask,  "  Where  have  I  been  to-day  t**  our  souls  may 
answer,  "  In  heaven."  If  thou  art  a  believer,  thou 
art  no  stranger  to  heaven  while  thou  livest;  and 
when  thou  diest,  heaven  will  be  no  strange  place  to 
thee;  no,  thou  hast  been  there  a  thousand  times 
before. 

Gookin,  in  his  Historical  Collections  of  the 
Indians,  gives  this  pleasing  picture  of  Eiiot^s 
teaching: — 

Besides  his  preaching  to  them,  he  framed  two 
catechisms  in  the  Indian  tongue,  containing  the 
principles  of  the  Christian  religion;  a  lesser  for 
children,  and  a  larger  for  older  persons  These  also 
he  communicated  unto  the  Indians  gradually,  a  few 
questions  at  a  time,  according  unto  their  capacity 
to  receive  them.  The  questions  he  propounded  one 
lecture  day,  were  answered  the  next  lecture  day. 
His  manner  was,  after  he  had  begun  the  meeting 
with  prayer,  Uien  first  to  catechise  the  children ; 
and  tney  would  readily  answer  well  for  the  gene- 
rality. Then  would  he  encourage  them  with  some 
small  gift,  as  an  apple,  or  a  small  biscuit,  which  he 
caused  to  be  bought  for  the  purpose.  And,  by  this 
prudence  and  winning  practice,  the  children  were 
induced  with  delight  to  get  into  their  memories  the 

Srinciplcs  of  the  Christian  religion.  After  he  had 
one  the  children,  then  would  he  take  the  answers 
of  the  catechetical  questions  of  the  elder  pei'sons  ; 
and  they  did  generuly  answer  judiciously.  When 
the  catechizing  was  past,  he  would  preach  to  them 
upon  some  portion  of  scripture,  for  about  three 

?[uarter8  of  an  hour;  and  tnen  give  liberty  to  the 
ndians  to  propound  questions,  as  I  intimated  before; 
and  in  the  close,  finifui  all  with  prayer. 


^ 
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Daniel  Gk>ok]n,  a  native  of  Kent,  in  England^ 
was  among  the  early  settlers  of  Yii^nia,  and  in 
1644  removed  to  Cambridge,  in  consequence  of 
his  doctrinal  sympathies  with  the  New  England 
Puritans.  He  was  soon  appointed  captain  of  the 
military  company  of  the  town,  and  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Deputies.  In  1652  he  was  elected 
assistant  or  magistrate,  and  appointed  in  1656  by 
the  General  Conrt,  superintendent  of  all  tlie  In- 
dians who  acknowledged  the  government  of  Mas- 
sachusetts, an  office  he  retained  nntil  his  death. 
In  1656  he  visited  England,  and  had  an  interview 
with  Cromwell,  who  authorized  him  to  invite  the 
people  of  New  England  to  remove  to  Jamaica, 
then  recently  conquered  fh)ra  Spain.  In  1662  he 
was  appointed  one  of  the  two  licensers  of  the 
Cambridge  printing-press.  His  work,  BUtorical 
Collections  of  the  Indians  in  New  England^ 
bears  date  1674.  The  breaking  out  of  King 
Philip^s  war  soon  after,  led  to  tiie  passage  of 
several  measures  against  the  Natick  and  other 
Indians  who  had  submitted  to  tlie  English. 
Gookin  was  the  only  magistrate  who  joined 
Eliot  in  opposing  these  proceedings,  and,  conse- 
quently, subjected  himself  to  reproaches  from  his 


fellow-magistrates  and  insult  in  the  public  streets. 
He  took  an  active  port  on  the  side  of  the  jxHiple 
against  the  measures  which  terminated  in  the 
withdrawal  of  tiie  charter  of  the  colony,  in  1686. 
He  died  the  next  year,  so  poor,  that  we  find  John 
Eliot  soon  after  soliciting  a  gift  of  ten  ]x>nnds 
from  Robert  Boyle,  for  his  widow. 

There  is  an  acconnt  of  Goohin  in  the  first  vo- 
lume of  the  Massachusetts  Hii>torical  Collections, 
appended  to  the  reprint  of  his  Collections  of  the 
Indians^-one  of  tlie  roost  pleasing  of  the  original 
narratives  of  the  aborigines. 

It  was  by  Eliot's  infiueuce  that  an  attempt  was 
made  to  educate  Indian  youths  with  reference  to 
Harvard,  which  encouraged  the  work.  The  plan, 
however,  proved  unsuccessful.  The  health  of 
some  of  tne  students  failed,  and  the  courage  of 
others ;  a  number  fell  off  to  difierent  occupations. 
The  name  of  one  graduate  is  on  tlie  catalogue  of 
the  University,  of  the  year  1665,  "  Caleb  Chees- 
hahteaumuck  Indus.*'  He  soon  afterwards  died 
of  consumption.  Gookin  speaks  of  another,  ^*a 
good  scholar  and  a  pious  man,  as  I  judge,*'  who, 
within  a  few  montJis  of  the  time  of  tkking  his 
degree,  made  a  voyage  to  his  relatives  at  Martha^s 
Vineyard,  and  was  drowned  by  shipwreck  or  mur- 
dered by  the  savages  on  his  return.  At  a  later 
day,  in  1714,  an  Indian  student  of  Harvard, 
named  Laniel,  sfioken  of  as  ^^an  extraordinary 
Latin  poet  and  a  good  Greek  one,"  died  during 
his  college  course.* 

THOMAfl  8HEPASD. 

TnoMAB  Shepakd,  a  writer  whose  reputation  has 
been  among  the  most  permanent  of  Ids  brethren 
of  the  early  New  England  clergy,  was  born  at 
Towcester,  near  Northampton,  EngUnd,  in  1605, 
and  educated  at  Emanuel  college,  Cambridge. 
On  obtaining  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  he 
became  a  preacher  at  Earls  Coin,  in  Essex,  wliere 
a  lecturti  had  been  established  by  endowment  for 

three  years.  His  services  proved  so  acceptable 
to  the  people,  that  at  the  expiration  of  the  time 
they  raised  a  voluntary  subscription  for  his  sup- 
port, and  he  remained  among  them  until  silenced 
not  long  after  for  non-confomiit  v. 

After  passing  some  time  ^^with  the  kind  family 
of  tlie  Harlakendens,"!  he  removed  to  Butter- 
crambe,  near  York,  where  he  resided  in  the 
family  of  8ir  Richard  Darby,  whose  daughter  he 
married,  and  preached  in  the  neighborhood,  nntil 
again  silenced.  After  a  third  attempt,  at  Hed- 
don,  in  Northumberland,!  with  like  result,   he 


•  Mass.  Hist  Soo.  Col.,  Fint  8«riea,  L  178.  Qnincy's  Ubc 
of  ITaryard,  1.  444. 

t  These  lectures  were  originallv  eeUbltsbcd  by  benevolent 
persona,  ae  a  provision  for  spiritual  loatraetlon  in  larKO  iw  dc»> 
titute  parishes,  to  aid  the  established  dorgy,  and  In  connexion 
with  toe  national  charch. 

t  The  second  son  of  Mr.  Hartakenden,  Roger,  aeoomponteii 
Sbepard  to  New  England,  seUled  with  him  at  CambridgOj&nd 
died  at  the  early  oge  of  twenty -seven.  **  He  waa,"  says  Wln- 
throp,  **a  Teiy  godiV  man,  and  of  good  use,  both  In  the  com- 
monwealth  and  in  the  church.  He  was  burled  with  military 
honor,  because  he  was  llentcnant-colonoL  He  left  behind  a 
virtuous  gentlewoman  and  two  daughtera  He  died  In  great 
pecee,  and  left  a  swoet  memorial  behind  him  of  his  piety  and 
virtue.    Toung's  Cliron.  Mass.  Bay,  517. 

S  According  to  Mather,  he  hired  a  hooae  In  this  place  wblrh 
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resolved  to  emigrate  to  New  England.  He  em-  j 
barked  with  Cotton  at  Yarmouth,  at  the  close  of 
the  year  1634.  The  vessel,  enconntering  a  storm 
in  I  armouth  roads,  retamed  to  port  in  a  disabled 
cxMidition.  Passing  a  few  months  in  retirement, 
he  again  sailed  in  Jnlv  from  Gravesend,  ^4n  a 
bottom  too  decayed  and  feeble  indeed  for  snoh  a 
voyage;  but  yet  well  accomodated  with  the 
society  of  Mr.  Wilson,  Mr.  Jones,  and  other 
christians,  which  more  significantly  made  good 
the  name  of  the  ship,  the  Defence."*  The  vessel 
sprang  a  leak,  which  was,  however,  got  under, 
and  Mr.  Shepard  landed  in  New  England  on  the 
third  of  October.  On  the  first  of  the  following 
February  he  succeeded  Mr.  Hooker  as  noinister  at 
Cambridge,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  at 
the  early  age  of  forty-four  years,  August  25th, 
1649. 

^'The  pnbliihed  composures  of  this  laborious 
person,"  to  UJie  Cotton  Mather^s  phra«,  were, 
The9e8  8(Matiem ;  The  MaUer  of  the  Visible 
Church;  The  Church  Membership  of  Little 
Children;  a  letter  entitletl.  New  England^ % 
Lamentation  for  Old  England's  Errours;  several 
sermons;  The  Sincere  Convert;  The  Sound  Be- 
lister;  and  the  Parable  of  the  Ten  Virgim 
Opened^  published  after  his  death  in  a  folio 
volume.  The  two  la^t  mentioned  of  these  works, 
with  his  Meditations  and  Spiritual  Experience, 
and  a  treatise  on  Evangelical  Conver4on,  have 
been  reprinted  in  England  within  the  last  quarter 
of  a  century,  in  a  popular  form. 

Shepard  left  an  autobiography,  which  remained 
unpublished  until  1882,  when  it  was  printed  for 
the  use  of  tiie  Shepard  Congregational  Society  at 
Cambridge.  It  is  also  printed  in  the  Chronicles 
of  the  Rrst  Planters  of  the  Colony  of  Mas-yichu- 
setts  Bay,  collected  and  edited  by  the  Rev.  Alex- 
ander Young,  where  it  occupies  fifty-eight  octavo 
page^. 

It  is  written  In  a  simple,  earnest  style,  and  is 
occupied  in  a  great  measure  with  an  account  of 
his  spiritual  experiences,  reminding  us  somewhat 
c^  John  Bunyan.  He  received  the  name  of  the 
doubting  Apoatle,  he  tells  usi  because  he  was  born 
"upon  the  fifth  day  of  November,  called  tlie 
Powder  Treason  day,  and  that  very  hour  of  the 
day  wherein  the  Parliament  should  have  been 
blown  up  by  Popish  priests,  which  occasioned  my 
fiither  to  give  me  this  name  Thomas;  because  he 
said,  I  would  hardly  believe  that  ever  any  such 
wickedness  should  be  attempted  by  men  against 
80  religious  and  good  a  Parliament."  Speaking  of 
his  proposed  removal  to  Coggeshall,  he  introduces 
an  anecdote  of  Thomas  Hooker.  ^^Mr.  Hooker 
only  did  object  to  my  going  thither;  for  being 
but  young  and  unexperienced,  and  there  being  an 
old,  yet  shy  and  malicious  minister  in  the  town, 
who  did  seem  to  give  way  to  have  it  (the  lecture) 
there,  did  therefore  say  it  was  dangerous  and  un- 
comfortable for  little  birds  to  bdld  under  the 
nests  of  old  ravens  and  kites.*^ 


hid  been  lart  tenanted  by  a  witch,  and  perfbrmed  prodigies  tn 
tiMatlsjiQg  of  Mnnge  noises,  as  be  had  prerioasly  silenced  the 
aooad  of  a  creat  beirtolUoff  at  two  o'olook  at  night  at  the  Har- 
lal widen*  nomestead.  Soepard  hlnoself  says,  **Wben  we 
eame  Into  it  (the  house),  a  Known  witch  came  oat  of  it;  and 
belnff  troabled  with  noises  four  or  Ato  nisbts  tocetber,  we 
mmpA  God  by  prayer  to  remoTe  so  sore  a  mal ;  and  the  Lord 
heard  and  blessed  as  there  aod  removed  the  trouble." 
*  MatheE. 


•  One  of  the  most  noticeable  passages  of  the 
work  is  the  account  of  the  shipvnreck  off  Yar- 
mouth. 

In  the  year  1684,  about  the  beginninff  of  the  win- 
ter, we  set  sail  from  Harwich.  And  having  gone 
some  few  leagues  on  to  the  sea,  the  wind  stopped  us 
that  night,  and  so  we  cast  anchor  in  a  dangerous 
place,  and  on  the  morning  the  wind  grew  fierce,  and 
rough  against  us  full,  and  drave  us  toward  the  sands. 
But  the  vessel  being  laden  too  heavy  at  the  head, 
would  not  stir  for  all  that  which  the  seamen  could 
do,  but  drave  us  full  upon  the  sands  near  Harwich 
harbour ;  and  the  ship  md  grate  upon  the  sands,  and 
•was  in  great  danger.  3ut  the  Lord  directed  cue 
man  to  cut  some  cable  or  rope  in  the  ship,  and  so 
she  was  turned  about,  and  was  beaten  qmte  back- 
ward toward  Yarmouth,  quite  out  of  our  way. 

But  while  the  ship  was  in  this  great  danger,  a 
wonderful  miraculous  providence  did  appear  to  us. 
For,  one  of  the  seamen,  that  he  might  save  the  ves- 
sel, fell  in  when  it  was  in  that  danger,  and  so  was 
carried  out  a  mile  or  more  from  the  ship,  and  given 
for  dead  and  gone.  The  ship  was  then  m  such  dam- 
ger,  that  none  could  attend  to  follow  him ;  and  when 
It  was  out  of  the  danger,  it  was  a  very  great  hazard 
to  the  lives  of  any  that  should  take  the  skiff  to  seek 
to  find  him.  Yet  it  pleased  the  Lord,  that  bemg 
discerned  afar  off  floating  upon  the  waters,  three  of 
the  seamen  adventured  out  upon  the  rough  wateia, 
and  at  last,  about  an  hour  after  he  fell  into  the  sea 
(as  we  conjectured),  they  came  and  found  him  float- 
ing upon  the  waters,  never  able  to  swim,  but  sup. 
ported  by  a  divine  bond  all  this  while.  When  the 
men  canjc  to  him,  they  were  glad  to  find  him,  but 
concluded  he  was  dead,  and  so  got  him  into  the 
skiff,  and  when  he  was  there,  tumbled  him  down  as 
one  dead.  Yet  one  of  them  said  to  the  rest,  "  Let 
us  use  what  means  we  can,  if  there  be  life,  to  pr^ 
serve  it;"  and  thereupon  turned  his  head  downward 
for  the  woter  to  ran  out.  And  having  done  so,  the 
fellow  began  to  gasp  and  breathe.  Then  they  ap- 
plied other  means  they  hod :  ond  so  he  began  at  last 
to  move,  and  then  to  speak,  and  by  thot  Ume  he 
eame  to  the  ship,  he  was  pretty  well,  and  able  to 
walk.  And  so  the  Lord  showed  us  his  great  power. 
Whereupon  a  godly  man  in  the  ship  then  said,  "  This 
man's  danger  and  deliverance  is  a  type  of  ours;  for 
he  did  fear  dangers  were  near  unto  us,  and  that  yet 
the  Lord's  power  should  be  shown  in  saving  of  us. 

For  so,  indeed,  it  was.  For  the  wind  did  drive  us 
quite  backward  out  of  our  way,  and  gave  us  no 
place  to  anchor  at  until  we  came  unto  Yarmouth 
roads — an  open  place  at  sea,  yet  fit  for  anchorage, 
but  otherwise  a  very  dangerous  place.  And  so  we 
came  thither  through  many  nncomfortable  hazards, 
within  thirty  hours,  and  cost  onchor  in  Yarmouth 
roads.  Which  when  we  had  done,  upon  a  Saturday 
morning,  the  Lord  sent  a  most  dreadful  and  terriWe 
storm  of  wind  from  the  west,  so  dreadful  that  to  this 
day  the  seamen  caU  it  Windy  SalhtTday  ;  that  it  also 
scattered  many  ships  on  divers  coasts  at  that  time, 
and  divers  ships  were  cost  away.  One  among  the 
rest,  which  was  the  seaman's  ship  who  came  with  us 
from  Newoostle,  wob  cost  away,  and  he  and  aU  ms 
men  perished.  But  when  the  wind  thus  arose,  the 
master  cast  all  hb  anchors;  but  the  storm  was  so 
terrible,  that  the  onchors  broke,  and  the  ship  drove 
toward  the  sands,  where  we  could  not  but  be  cast 
owoy.  Whereupon  the  master  cries  out  that  we 
were  dead  men,  and  thereupon  the  whole  company 
go  to  prayer.  But  the  vessel  sUTl  drove  so  near  to 
Uie  sands,  that  the  master  shot  off  two  pieces  of  ord- 
nonce  to  the  town,  for  help  to  save  the  poasengers. 
The  town  perceived  it»  and  thousands  eame  upon 
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the  walls  of  Tarmouth,  and  looked  npon  us,  hearing 
we  were  New-Eneland  meu,  and  pitied  much,  and 
save  us  for  gone,  because  they  saw  other  ships  per- 
ishing near  unto  us  at  that  time ;  but  could  not  send 
any  help  unto  us,  though  much  money  was  offered 
by  some  to  hazard  themselves  for  uei 

So  the  master  not  knowing  what  to  do,  it  pleased 
the  Lord  that  there  was  one  Mr.  Cock,  a  drunken 
fellow,  but  no  seaman,  yet  one  that  had  been  at  sea 
often,  and  would  come  in  a  humor  unto  New  Eng- 
land with  us;  whether  it  was  to  see  the  country,  or 
no,  I  cannot  telL  But  sure  I  am,  God  intended  it 
for  good  unto  us,  to  make  him  an  instrument  to  save 
all  our  lives ;  for  he  persuaded  the  master  to  cut 
down  his  mainmast  Tlie  master  was  unwilling  to 
it,  and  besotted,  not  sensible  of  ours  and  his  own  loss. 
At  last  this  Cock  calls  for  hatchets,  tells  the  master, 
"  If  you  be  a  man,  save  the  lives  of  your  passengers, 
cut  down  your  mainmast **  Hereupon  he  encou- 
raged all  the  company,  who  were  forlorn  and  hope- 
less of  life :  and  the  seamen  presently  cut  down  Uie 
mast  aboard,  just  at  that  very  time  wherein  we  all 
gave  ourselves  for  gone,  to  see  neither  Old  nor  New 
England,  nor  faces  of  friends  any  more,  there  being 
near  upon  two  hundred  passengers  in  the  ship. 
And  so  when  the  mast  was  down,  the  master  had 
one  little  anchor  left,  and  cast  it  out  But  the  ship 
was  driven  away  toward  the  sands  still ;  and  the 
aeamen  came  to  us,  and  bid  us  look,  pointing  to  the 
place,  where  our  graves  should  shortly  be,  conceiv- 
ing also  that  the  wind  had  broke  off  this  anchor 
alsa  So  the  master  professed  he  had  done  what  he 
could,  and  therefore  now  desired  us  to  go  to  prayer. 
So  Mr.  Norton  in  one  place,  and  myself  in  another 
part  of  the  ship,  he  witli  the  passengers,  and  myself 
with  the  mariners  above  decks,  went  to  prayer,  and 
committed  our  souls  and  bodies  unto  the  Lord  that 
gave  them. 

Lnmediately  after  prayer,  the  wind  began  to 
abate,  and  the  ship  stayed.  For  the  last  anchor  was 
not  broke,  as  we  conceived,  but  only  rent  up  with 
the  wind,  and  so  drave,  and  was  drawn  along, 
ploughing  the  sands  with  the  violence  of  the  wind; 
which  abating  after  prayer,  though  still  very  terri- 
ble, the  ship  was  stopped  just  when  it  was  ready  to 
be  swallowed  up  of  the  sands,  a  very  little  way 
off  from  it  Ana  so  we  rid  it  out;  yet  not  without 
fear  of  our  lives,  though  the  anchor  stopped  the 
ship;  because  the  cable  was  let  out  so  far,  that  a 
little  rope  held  the  cable,  and  the  cable  the  little 
anchor,  and  the  little  anchor  the  great  ship,  in  this 
great  storm.  But  when  one  of  the  company  per- 
ceived that  we  were  so  strangely  preservea,  nad 
these  words, "  That  thread  we  hang  by  will  save  us ;" 
for  so  we  accounted  of  the  rope  fastened  to  the  an- 
chor in  comparison  of  the  nerce  storm.  And  so 
indeed  it  did,  the  Lord  showing  his  dreadful  power 
towards  us,  and  yet  his  unspeakable  rich  mercy  to 
us,  who,  in  depths  of  mercy,  heard,  nay,  helped  us, 
when  we  could  not  cry  through  the  disconsolate 
fears  we  had,  out  of  these  depths  of  seas,  and  miseries. 

Shepard's  wife  contracted  a  consumption  in 
consequence  of  exposure  during  the  stormy  pas- 
sage in  a  crazy  vessel  across  the  Atlantic,  and 
died  a  few  years  after  their  arrival.  He  married 
a  second  wife,  a  daughter  of  Thomas  Hooker,  and 
the  antobiographv  closes  witli  a  beautiful  and  pa- 
thetic eulogy  on  her  mild  virtues. 

In  1645  Shepard  published  a  brief  tract,  New 
BnglaruTi  Lamentations  for  Old  England's  Er- 
rors^ from  which  we  quote  a  passage  on  tolera- 
tion: 


*  New  En^^d^  Xjoeiitstioo  for  Old  Sq|^aDd*B  preeent  sr- 


TBws  or  TotBEAnon; 

To  ent  off  the  hand  of  the  magistrate  from  touch* 
ing  men  for  their  oonscienoeB  (which  you  also  men- 
tion), will  certainly,  in  time  (If  it  get  ^und),  be 
tlie  utter  overthrow,  as  it  is  the  undermining,  of  the 
Reformation  begun.  This  opinion  is  but  one  of  the 
fortresses  and  strongholds  of  Sathan,  to  keep  his  head 
from  crushing  by  Christ's  heel,  who  (forsooth),  be- 
cause he  is  crept  into  men's  consciences,  and  because 
■conscience  is  a  tender  thing,  no  man  must  here  med- 
dle with  him,  as  if  consciences  were  made  to  be  the 
safeguard  of  sin  and  error,  and  Sathan  himself,  if 
once  they  can  creep  into  them.  As  for  New  Eng- 
land, we^  never  banished  any  for  their  consciences, 
but  for  sinning  ogainst  conscience,  after  due  means 
of  conviction,  or  some  other  wickedness  which  they 
had  no  conscience  to  plead  for ;  they  that  censure 
New  England  for  what  they  have  aone  that  way, 
should  first  hear  it  speak  before  they  condemn.  We 
have  magistrates,  that  are  gracious  and  zealous ;  we 
have  ministers,  that  are  aged  and  experienced,  and 
holy  and  wise ;  no  man  was  yet  ever  banished  from 
ns,  but  they  had  the  zeal  and  care  of  the  one,  the 
holiness,  learning,  and  best  abilities  of  the  other, 
seeking  their  good  before  they  were  sent  from  the 
coasts.  And  when  they  have  been  banished,  as  they 
have  had  warrant  from  the  word,  so  God  from  hea- 
ven hath  ever  borne  witness,  by  some  stranse  hand 
of  his  providence  against  them,  either  deiiveriog 
them  up  to  vile  lusts  and  sins,  or  to  confusion  amongst 
themselves,  or  to  some  sudden  and  terrible  deaths, 
for  their  ohstinacy  against  the  light,  and  means  used 
to  heal  their  consciences.  I  could  tell  you  large 
stories  (if  need  were)  of  these  things. 

BOOEB  CLAP. 

One  of  the  most  touching  memorials  of  the  New 
England  worthies,  is  the  trimple  narrative  of  Cap- 
tain Roger  Clap  of  Dorchester,  which  he  prepared 
for  the  benefit  of  bis  children.  The  iucidente  it 
contains  are  few,  but  the  manner  in  which  it  re- 
flects the  S])irit  of  tbe  time  makes  it  valuable  as 
an  historical  document,  while  it  is  far  from  being 
without  claims  to  attention  in  a  literary  point  of 
view.  Roger  Clap  was  bom  at  SaUoin,  Devon- 
shire, in  1609,  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  in 
1630,  settled  at  Dorchester,  served  in  the  Pequot 
war,  and  died  in  1691.  He  had  a  large  family, 
who  bore  the  genuine  Puritan  names  of  Samuel, 
"William,  Elizabeth,  Experience,  WaitstiU,  Pre- 
served, Hopestill,  Wait,  Thank?,  Desire,  Thomas, 
Unite,  and  Supply.  His  manuscript  "Memoirs*' 
were  first  published  by  the  Rev.  Thomas  Prince, 
the  antiquarian,  in  1731,  snd  have  been  five  timcti 
reprinted,  the  last  impression  having  been  issued 
by  the  Dorchester  Uistorical  Society,  in  a  duo- 
decimo vohune. 

nw  BK OLAKD  avrBOfiPSOT. 

In  those  days  God  did  cause  his  people  to  trust  in 
him,  and  to  be  contented  with  mean  things.    It  was 

roura  and  dlrisions,  and  tbelr  feared  fkiture  desolations,  if  not 
tlmelj  prevented ;  occasioned  by  the  Increase  of  AnabapUata, 
BIgid  Separatiata,  Antlnomiana,  and  Familbts ;  together  vlUi 
some  aeaaonable  remedleti  against  the  infection  of  tho6<^  erroars, 
proscribed  In  A  Letter,  sent  fh>m  Mr.  Thomas  Sbenard,  some- 
time  of  Immannel  College,  in  Gambrldge,  and  now  Minister  of 
the  Gospel  In  Cambridge,  In  New  England,  to  a  ffodly  ft-lend  of 
his  In  BorrSt  in  BaflToUL    Loudon,  printed  by  George  Idler, 
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not  flceoanted  a  strange  thing  in  those  days  to  drink 
water  and  to  eat  samp  or  hominy  without  butter 
or  milk.     Indee<l  it  would  hare  been  a  strange  thing 
to  see  a  pieee  of  roast  beef,  mutton,  or  veal ;  though 
it  was  not  long  before  there  was  roast  goat    After 
the  first  winter,  we  were  very  healthy;    though 
some  of  OS  had  no  great  store  ofcorn.    Ihe  Indians 
did  sometimes  bring  corn,  and  truck  with  us  for 
clothing  and  knives ;  and  once  I  had  a  peck  of  corn 
or  thereabouts,  for  a  little  puppy-dog.    Froet  fish, 
muscles,  and  clams  were  a  relief  to  many.     If  our 
provision  be  better  now  than  it  was  then,  let  us  not 
(and  do  yon,  dear  children,  take  heed  that  you  do 
not)  forget  the  Lord  our  God.    You  hare  better 
food  and  raiment  than  was  in  former  times,  but  have 
yon  batter  hearts  than  your  forelathers  hod  f    If  so, 
rejoice  in  that  mercy,  and  let  New^  England  then 
shout  for  joy.    Sure  all  the  people-  of  Qod  in  other 
parts  of  the  world,  that  shall  hear  that  the  chill rea 
and  grandchildren  of  the  first  planters  of  New 
Bngland  have  better  hearts,  and  are  more  heavenly 
than  their  predecessors;  they  will  doubtless  greatly 
rejcyice,  ana  will  say,  This  is  the  generatioii  whom 
die  Lord  hath  blessed. 

And  now,  dear  children,  I  know  not  the  time  of 
my  death ;  my  time  is  in  God's  hands ;  but  my  age 
shows  me  it  cannot  be  far  off.  Therefore  wnile  I 
am  in  health  and  strength,  I  tho*t  good  to  put  into 
writing  and  leave  with  you,  what  I  have  desired  in 
my  heart,  and  oftentimes  expressed  to  you  with  my 
tongue. 

HATHANIEL  MORTON— PETER  BULKLET--JOSIAH 
WIN3L0W— EDWARD  BULKLEY— SAMUEL  STONE- 
JONATHAN  MTTCHELL-nJOHN  SHERMAN— JOSHUA 
8C0TTOW. 

Nathaniel  Morton  wa^  bora  in  the  north  of 
England  in  1612.  His  father,  Greorae  Morton 
emigrated  to  Plymouth  with  bis  family  in  1623 
and  died  the  following  year.  Nathaniel  wm 
elected  Clerk  of  the  Colonial  Court  in  1645,  and 
held  the  office  until  his  death,  in  1685. 
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The  colony  records  show  him  to  have  been  a 
fiuthtol  and  capable  officer,  and  he  is  said  to  have 
been  equally  estimable  in  all  tlie  other  relatioa<) 
of  life.  His  Nev  EngluncTs  Memorial;  or^  a 
Jirief  Relation  of  the  most  memorable  and  re- 
markable Passages  of  the  Frwidence  of  God^ 
manifested  to  the  Planters  of  New  England  in 
America;  with  special  reference  to  the  First 
Colony  thereof  called  New  Plymouth^  published 
for  the  use  and  benefit  of  present  and  future 
generations^  was  pnblished  at  Cambridge  in 
1669,  a  second  edition  in  1721,  and  three  others 
liHve  a  nee  appeared,  the  last  in  1826,  with  a 
large  body  of  valuable  notes  by  the  Hon.  John 
D<ivis.  The  work  is  arranged  in  the  form  of  annals, 
commencing  with  the  departure  of  the  Pilgrims 
from  England,  and  closing  with  the  date  of  pub- 
lication. Apart  from  his  honorable  position,  as 
the  first  liistorian  of  the  country.  Secretary  Mor- 
ton possesses  some  claims,  from  the  purity  and 
earnestness  of  his  style,  to  &vorable  notice. 

Secretary  Morton  has  pre^rved  much  of  the 
contemporary  poetry  of  his  time  by  the  insertion 
of  the  elegies,  written  by  their  fellows  on  the 
worthies  whose  deaths  he  has  occasion  to  record 
in  the  progress  of  his  annals— «  practice  which 
was  also  followed  by  Mather.    Two  of  thoao      I 


the  lines  on  Hooker  by  Cotton,  aud  part  of  tlie 
tribute  to  Cotton  by  Woodbridge — -have  been 
already  given.  We  add  a  few  other  specimens, 
with  brief  accounts  of  their  authors. 

There  is  an  Elegy  on  Hooker,  by  Peter  Bulk- 
LBY.  After  twenty-one  years'  service  in  the 
English  Church,  he  was  silenced  for  non-confor- 
inity,  and  came  to  Cambridge,  in  New  England, 
in  1685.  The  following  year  he  founded  the 
town  of  Concord,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death,  in  1659.  He  published  several  sermons, 
and  some  brief  Latin  poems. 

A  LAMBNTATIOX  rOB  TBB  DXATH  OF  THAT  PUBGIOUS  AITS  WOB- 
TDT  MIICISTBB  OP  iWJA  CHKUT,  MB.  TnOMAS  UOOKBB,  WHO 
DIBD  JULT  7,  164T,  AS  THB  SUN  WAS  8BTTINO.  TUB  0AJCE 
HOOB  OP  TOB  DAJ  DIBD    BLUBBD   OALVUf,  THAT   QLOBIOVS 

uoirr. 

•  «  •  * 

Let  Hartfurd  sigh,  and  aajTt  Pve  lost  a  treasure  ; 

Let  all  New  England  mourn  at  God's  displtiosure, 

lu  taking  from  us  one  more  gracious 

Than  is  the  gold  of  Ophir  precious. 

Sweet  was  the  savour  which  his  grace  did  give. 

It  seaBonVl  all  the  place  where  he  did  live. 

His  name  did  as  an  ointment  give  its  smell. 

And  all  bear  witness  that  it  savourM  well. 

Wisdom,  love,  meekness,  friendly  courtesy, 

Each  moral  virtue,  with  rare  piety. 

Pure  zeal,  yet  mixt  with  mildest  clemency. 

Did  all  conspire  in  this  one  breast  to  lie. 

Deep  was  his  knowledge,  judgment  was  acute, 

His  doctrine  solid,  which  none  could  confute 

To  mind  he  gave  light  of  intelligence. 

And  search'd  the  corners  of  the  conscience. 

To  sinners  stout,  which  no  law  coidd  bring  under, 

To  them  he  was  a  son  of  dreadful  thunder, 

When  all  strong  oaks  of  Bashan  usM  to  quake. 

And  fear  did  Lebanus  his  celars  shake; 

The  stoutest  hearts  he  filled  full  of  fears, 

He  clave  the  rocks,  they  melted  into  teara 

Yet  to  sad  souls,  with  sense  of  sin  cast  down. 

He  was  a  son  of  consolation. 

Sweet  peace  he  gave  to  such  as  were  contrite; 

Their  darkness  sad  he  turnM  to  joyous  light 

Of  preaching  he  had  learn*d  the  rightest  art. 

To  every  one  dividing  his  own  pait. 

EsLch  ear  that  heard  him  said,  6e  spake  to  me  : 

So  piercing  was  his  holy  ministry. 

His  life  did  shine,  time's  changes  stain*d  it  not, 

Envy  itself  could  not  there  find  a  spot. 

JosiAH  WnrsLow  celebrates  Governor  Bradford. 
Winslow  WAS  the  first  Governor  bom  in  New 
England.  He  was  annually  chosen  in  the  Ply- 
mouth colony,  from  1673  to  1680.  In  King 
Philip^s  war  he  was  commander  of  the  Plymouth 
forces,  and  did  good  service  in  tlie  field.  He  died 
at  Marshfield  in  1680. 


BT  TBI  BONOUBaD  MAJOB  J08IAB  WT!f8L0W,  OV  MB.  WILUA3S 
BBADPOBD,  AS  POLLOWBTB: 

If  we  should  trace  him  from  the  first,  we  find 
He  flies  his  country,  leaves  his  friends  behind. 
To  follow  God,  and  to  profess  his  ways. 
And  here  encounters  hardships  many  days. 

He  is  content,  with  Moses,  if  Grod  please. 
Renouncing  honour,  profit,  pleasure,  ease, 
To  suffer  tossings,  and  unsettlements. 
And  if  their  rage  doth  rise,  to  banieAimentaL 

He  weighs  it  not,  so  he  may  still  preserve 
His  conscience  clear,  and  with  God's  people  serve 
Him  freely,  'cording  to  his  mind  and  wil( 
If  not  in  one  place,  he'll  go  forward  stiU. 
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If  Qod  have  vork  for  lilm  in  th'  ends  of  th'  esrUi, 
Safe,  danger,  hunger,  coliia,  nor  any  dearth; 
A  hovlitig  wildernesB,  nor  BSTOse  men, 
DiKourage  him,  lie'U  toUov  Gud  again. 

And  how  God  liath  made  him  an  instrument 
To  us  of  quiet,  peace  and  wttlement ; 
I  need  not  speak ;  the  eldest,  yuungest  know, 
Ood  honour  d  him  with  greater  work  than  lo. 

To  sum  up  all,  in  thia  he  still  went  heuce, 
This  man  was  wholly  God's  ;  liis  recompense 
AeiiiaiiiB  beyond  ex|>res«ii)u.  and  he  is 
Gone  to  possess  it  iu  eternal  blis«. 

He's  happy,  hap[iy  tlirioe :  unlmppy  we 
That  ■Itll  remniii  more  changes  lieie  to  s«e ; 


The  deathof  Samuel  Stone  Introduces  Edwabd, 
Uie  M>n  uf  Peter  Uulkley,  just  metitionod.  Ho 
succeeded  hia  father  io  his  iiostoral  chai^  at  Qou- 

Samcw,  Stone  whs  born  at  Hnrtford^nglani], 

educated  at  Cambriilge,  and  eaine  to  Plpnout]! 
in  the  same  ship  witli  Cotton  and  Hooker.  He 
accompanied  tlie  latter  to  Hartford,  which  waa 
named  after  Ilia  native  place,  wiiero  he  acted  aa 
bis  a-vociale  for  fourteen  years,  and  fiir  sixteen 
more  as  jiis  soccespor.  Tlie  btter  part  of  liis  life 
was  embittered  by  a  dispute  between  himself  and 
the  ruling  elder  on  a  speculative  point  of  divinity, 
wliicb  Jed  to  a  divihion  of  the  church.  He  printed 
ft  sermon  and  left  l>ebind  him  two  works  in  MS,, 
one  of  which  was  a  body  of  divinity,  "a  tiuh 
treasure,"  sa^s  Cotton  Matlier,  which  "  has  often 
been  tran=cnbed  b^  the  vast  pains  of  onr  candi- 
dates for  the  ministry."  Neither  has  been 
printed. 


A  stone  more  tJian  the  Ebenener  fam'd ; 
Stone  splendent  diamond,  ripht  orient  named ; 
A  cordial  stone,  that  often  cheered  hearts 
With  pleaannl  wit,  witli  Gospel  rich  imparts; 


A  pond'rons  stone,  that  wmihl  the  bottom  sonnd 
or Seriptnre  depths,  and  bring  out  Arcan'a  found; 
A  stone  for  kinglv  David's  use  so  fit. 


>t  fnil  Goliah's  front  .    ._  _ , 
A  stone,  an  antidote,  that  brake  the  course 
Of  gangrene  errour,  by  convincing  force; 
A  stone  acute,  fit  to  divide  and  squnre  ; 
A  nquared  stone  became  Christ's  building  rare. 
A  Peter's  living,  lively  atone  (so  rear'd) 
Aa  live,  was  Hartford's  life;  dead,  death  is  rear'd. 
tford  old,  Stfliic  first  drew  infant  breath, 
',  elfus'd  his  last:  0  there  beneath 
p«  are  Inid,  near  to  his  dnrling  brother, 
>m  dead  oft  lie  righ'd,  A^oi  nw/i  another. 
i(  Ihe  more  driiraLle,  said  he, 
oicT,  Shcpard.  and  Hai/ni-i'  compant/. 

E.  B.  (probnbly  Edwan!  Sdkley). 

e  lines,  remarkable  for  their  qniunt  simpli- 
John  Wilson,  are  attiiboted  to  Jonathas 
ILL,  a  gradnaio  of  narvard  of  1 647,  and  the 
ar  of  Sbepord  at  Cambtidf^  in  1660.  He 
1GS8,  at  the  age  of  forty-fonr. 


Ah !  now  there's  none  who  does  not  know. 

That  this  day  in  onr  Israel, 
li  bll'n  a  great  and  good  man  too, 

A  Prince,  I  might  have  said  as  weU : 
A  man  of  princely  power  with  God, 

For  faith  and  love  of  princely  spirit ; 
Our  Israel's  chnriote,  horaemen  good. 

By  faith  and  prayer,  though  not  by  merit 
Senown'd  for  practick  piety 

In  Engiands  both,  from  youth  to  age; 
In  Cambridge,  Inns^Oiurt,  Sudbury, 

And  each  place  of  his  pilgrimage. 
As  bumble  aa  a  little  child. 

When  yet  in  real  worth  hish-grown: 
Himself  a  nothing  still  he  sCiT'd, 

When  Qod  to  much  had  for  him  doti& 
In  love,  a  nonesuch ;  aa  the  sand, 

With  largest  heart  God  did  him  fill, 
A  bounteous  mind,  an  open  hand. 

Affection  sweet,  alt  sweet'ning  sttlL 
Love  waa  his  life;  he  dy'd  in  love; 

Love  doth  embalm  his  memory  ; 
Love  is  his  bliss  and  jov,  above 

With  God  now  who  is  love  for  ay; 
A  comprehending  charity 

To  all,  where  ought  appear'd  of  good ; 
Ami  yet  in  zeal  was  none  more  high 

Against  th'  apparent  serpent's  brood. 


Can  w 

But  yet 

Whei 


there 


-n  in  together. 
No  moving  inn,  Tiut  reating  place. 

Where  hia  blest  soul  is  gathered  ; 
Where  good  men  going  are  a  pace 

Into  the  bosom  of  their  Hcnd. 
Ay,  thither  let  us  hnste  away. 

t>ure  heaven  will  the  sweeter  be, 
(If  there  we  ever  oome  lo  stsy) 

For  him.  and  others  sueh  aa  he. 

Mitchell,  in  his  turn,  is  won  commemoTBted  by 
John  Siibkhan,  a  non-con fomiiat  emigrant  from 
England,  wlio  oflieiuted  at  Watertown  and  New 
Haven  aa  a  clergj-nian,  and  took  an  active  ji/irt  as 
civil  magistrate.  He  was  a  matlieniatician,  and 
published  for  many  years  on  Almanac,  well  gar- 
ni.'ihed  with  moral  reflections.  He  was  innrrieil 
twice,  and  waa  the  father  uf  twcnty-si.'s  children. 
He  died  at  tlie  age  of  siity-two,  in  1676. 


Here  lies  the  darling  of  his  time, 

Mitchell  expired  in  hb  prime  ; 

Who  four  yenis  short  of  forty-seven. 

Was  found  hill  ripe  and  plucK'd  for  heaven. 

Was  full  of  pmilerit  cenl  and  love. 

Faith,  patience,  wisdom  from  above; 

New-England's  slay,  next  age's  sloiy  ; 

Tlie  churches  gem;  the  college  glory. 

Angels  may  speak  him  ;  ah  !  uot  I, 

(Whose  wortli's  above  Hyperbole) 

But  for  our  loss,  wer't  in  my  power, 

I'd  weep  an  everlasting  shower.  J.  S,* 

J.  S.  has  also  l>cen  supposed  to  refer  to  JosBt:A 


nii;rchant  of  Bosti 


'Oqldodbv  thru  tniUlll  ot 


ANNE  BBADSTREET. 
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dates  known  in  reference  to  his  life,  are  those  of 
bis  admission  to  church  membership  in  the  Ohi 
Ghnrch,  Boston,  on  ^^  the  nineteenth  of  the  thinl 
month,"  1639,  with  his  brother  Thomas,  as  the 
^  sonnes  of  onr  sister  Thomasine  Soottowe,"  the 
record  of  the  birth  of  seven  of  his  children,  the 
eldest  of  whom  was  bom,  September  80,  1646 ; 
the  date  of  his  will,  Jmie  23,  1696 ;  and  of  its 
probate,  March  3,  1698.  His  name  is,  however, 
of  frequent  recurrence  in  the  town  records,  and 
he  appears  to  have  maintained  throughout  his 
long  life  an  honorable  position. 

lie  was  the  author  of  Old  Men's  fears  for 
their  awn  deelansianSy  mixed  with  fears  of  their 
and  posterities  further  falling  off  from  New 
EngUmd^s  Primitite  Constitution,  Published 
hy  some  <f  Boston's  old  Planters^  and  sotne  other, 
1691.    pp.  26.    It  contains  a  vigorously  written 

Presentation  of  what  the  writer  regarded  as  the 
egeneracy  of  his  times. 


HBW  SVOLAXDB   DSOLDnb 


Onr  spot  is  not  the  spot  of  God's  children ;  the 
old  Puntan  garb,  and  gravity  of  heart,  sad  habit 
loat  and  ridiculed  into  etronee  and  fantastic  fashions 
and  attire,  naked  backs  and  bare  breasts,  and  fore* 
head,  if  not  of  the  whorish  wonian,  yet  so  like  unto 
it,  as  would  require  a  more  than  ordinary  spirit  of 
discemment  to  distinguish;  the  virgins  dress  and 
matrons  veil,  showing  their  power  on  their  heads, 
because  of  the  holy  angels,  turned  into  powdered 
foretops  and  top-gallant  attire,  not  becoming  the 
Christian,  but  the  comedian  assembly,  not  the 
church,  but  the  stage  play,  where  the  devil  sits 
regent  in  his  dominion,  as  he  once  boasted  out  of 
the  mouth  of  a  demoniack,  church  member,  he  there 
took  poosession  of,  and  made  this  response  to  the 
church,  supplicating  her  deliverance ;  so  as  now  we 
may  and  must  say.  New  England  is  not  to  be  found 
in  New  England,  nor  Boston  in  Boston ;  it  is  become 
a  lost  town  (as  at  first  it  was  called) ;  we  must  now  cry 
out,  our  leanne<»,  our  leanness,  our  apostacy,  our 
apostocy,  our  Atheism,  spiritual  idolatry,  adultery, 
formAlify  in  worsliip,  carnal  and  vain  confidence 
in  church  privileges,  forgetting  of  God  our  rock, 
and  maltitade  of  other  abominations^ 

Thi«  tract  was  reprinted,  with  the  omission  of 
the  address  to  the  reader,  by  D.  Gookin,  in  1749. 
In  1694,  A  Narrative  of  the  Planting  of  the 
Massachusetts  Colony,  Anno  1628,  toith  the  Lord's 
signal  presence  the  first  Thirty  years.  Also  a 
caution  from  New  England's  Apostle,  the  great 
Cotton,  how  to  eseape  the  calamity,  which  might 
hefal  them  or  their  posterity,  and  confirmed  by 
the  evangelist  Norton^  with  prog}iostics  from  the 
famous  Dr,  Owen,  concerning  the  fate  of  these 
Churches^  and  Animadversions  upon  the  anger  of 
God  in  sending  of  eoil  angels  among  us.  Pub- 
lished by  Old  Planters,  the  authors  of  the  Old 
Men^s  Pears,  a  pamphlet  of  seventy-eight  pages, 
appeared,  much  in  die  style  of  the  anthor^s  former 
prodnctiona.* 

AITNE  BRADSTREET. 

It  is  with  a  fine  flonrish  of  his  learned  tmmp  of 
fiune  that  Ootton  Mather,  in  his  Magnalia,  intro- 
dnoes  Anne  Bradstroet,  who  wrote  tlie  first  vo- 
lume of  poems  published  in  New  England.    ^^  If 


*  Memoirs  of  Scottow,  Mass.  Hist  Boa  CoU.,  Second  Series, 
It.  10. 


the  rare  learning  of  a  daughter  was  not  the  least 
of  those  bright  tilings  which  adorned  no  less  a 

Jndgo  of  England  than  Sir  Thomas  More ;  it  must 
now  be  said,  that  a  Jndge  of  New  England,  name- 
ly, Thomas  Dudley,  Esq.,  had  a  daughter  (besides 
other  children)  to  be  a  crown  unto  him.  Reader, 
America  justly  admires  the  learned  women  of  the 
other  hemisphere.  She  has  heard  of  those  that 
were  witnesses  to  the  old  professors  of  all  philo- 
sophv :  she  hath  heard  of  Ilippatia,  who  formerly 
taught  the  liberal  arts;  and  of  Sarocchia,  who, 
more  lately,  was  very  often  the  moderatrix  in  the 
disputations  of  the  learned  men  of  Rome:  she 
has  been  told  of  the  three  Corinnas,  which  equal- 
led, if  not  excelled,  the  most  celebrated  poets  of 
their  time :  she  has  been  told  of  the  Empress  En- 
docia,  who  composed  poetical  paraphrases  on  va- 
rious parts  of  the  Bible ;  and  of  Rosnida,  who 
wrote  the  lives  of  holy  men ;  and  of  Paraphilia, 
who  wrote  other  histories  unto  the  life :  tlie  writ- 
ings of  the  most  renowned  Anna  Maria  Schur- 
man,  have  come  over  unto  her.  But  she  now 
prays  that  into  such  catalogues  of  authoresses  as 
Beverovicius,  Hettinger,  and  Voetius,  have  given 
nnto  the  world,  there  may  be  a  room  now  given 
unto  Madam  Ann  Bradstrect,  the  daughter  of  our 
Grovernor  Dudley,  and  the  consort  of  our  Governor 
Bradstreet,  whose  poems,  divers  times  printed, 
have  afforded  a  grateful  entertainment  unto  the 
ingenious,  and  a  monument  for  her  memory  be- 
yond the  stateliest  marbles." 

Thomas  Dudley,  the  father  of  this  gifted  lady, 
had  been  a  soldier  of  the  Protestant  wars  of  Eli- 
zabeth in  the  Low  Countries,  and  afterwards  re- 
trieved the  fortunes  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  by  his 
faithful  stewardship  of  his  estates.  lie  came 
over  to  Massachusetts  with  a  party  of  Puritan  re- 
ftigees,  among  whom  was  his  son-in-law,  Simon 
Bradstreet,  from  the  Earl's  county,  in  1630;  and 
four  years  afterwards,  succeeded  Winthrop  as  Go- 
vernor of  the  Colony.  In  addition  to  his  various 
valorous  and  religious  qualities,  he  would  appear 
from  an  Epitapli,  of  which  Mather  gives  us  a 
poetical  translation,  to  have  been  something  of  a 
book-worm. 

In  books  a  prodigal,  they  say ; 
A  living  cyclopfsdia ; 
Of  histories  of  church  and  priest» 
A  full  compendium,  at  least; 
A  table-talker,  rich  in  sense, 
And  witty  without  wit's  pretence. 

So  that  the  daughter  may  have  inherited  some 
of  her  learning.  Morton,  in  his  "  Memorial,"  has 
preserved  these  lines  bv  Dudley,  found  in  his 
pocket  after  his  death,  which  exhibit  the  severity 
of  his  creed  and  practice. 

Dim  eyes,  deaf  ears,  cold  stomach  shew 
My  dissolution  is  in  view ; 
Eteyen  times  seven  near  lived  have  I, 
And  now  God  calls,  I  willing  die: 
My  shuttle's  shot,  my  race  is  run, 
My  sun  is  set,  my  deed  is  done ; 
My  span  is  measured,  tale  is  told. 
My  flower  is  faded  and  grown  old. 
My  dream  is  vanished,  shadow's  fled, 
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My  fioxd  with  Chrifit,  my  body  dead ; 
Farewell  dear  wife,  children,  and  fnenda, 
fiute  heresy,  make  blessed  ends; 
Bear  poverty,  live  with  good  men, 
bo  shall  we  meet  with  joy  again. 

Let  men  of  God  in  courts  and  churches  watch, 
0*er  such  as  do  a  toleration  hatch ; 
Lest  that  ill  egg  bring  forth  a  cockatrice. 
To  poison  all  with  heresy  and  vice. 
If  men  be  left,  and  otherwise  combine. 
My  epitaph's,  /  d}fd  no  libertine. 

The  cares  of  married  life  would  not  iq)pear  to 
have  interrupted  Mistress  Bradstreet's  acquisi- 
tions, for  she  was  married  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
and  her  poetry  was  written  in  the  early  part  of 
her  life.  As  she  had  eight  children,  and  ad- 
dressed herpelf  particularly  to  their  education  ♦ 
the  cradle  and  the  Muse  must  have  been  competi- 
tors for  her  attention.  Her  reading,  well  stuffed 
with  the  facts  of  ancient  history,  was  no  trifle  for 
the  memory ;  but  we  may  suppose  the  mind  to 
have  been  readily  fixed  on  books,  and  even  pe- 
dantic  learning  to  have  been  a  relief,  where  tliere 
were  no  diversions  to  distract  when  the  household 
labors  of  the  day  were  over.  Then  there  is  the 
native  passion  for  books,  which  will  find  its  own 
opportunities.    The  little  volume  of  her  poems, 

Sublishedin  London,  in  1650,  is  entitled  The  Tenth 
iuse^  lately  sprung  vp  in  America  ;  or,  Several 
Poems,  eomptted  with  great  tariety  of  wit  and 
learning,  full  of  delight:  wherein  emedally  is 
contained  a  complete  Discourse  and  Description 
of  the  Four  Elements,  Constitutions,  Ages  of 
Man,  Seasons  of  the  Year.  Tdgether  with  an 
Exact  Epitome  of  the  Four  Monarchies,  viz.,  the 
Assyrian,  Persian,  Oreeian,  Roman,  Also  a  Dior 
logue  between  Old  England  and  New  concerning 
the  late  troubles,  with  divers  other  pleasant  and 
serious  Poems,  By  a  Gentlewoman  in  those  parts, 
A  more  complete  edition  was  published  in  Boston 
in  1678,  wluch  contains  her  Contemplations,  a 
moral  and  descriptive  poem,  the  best  specimen  of 
her  pen ;  The  Flesh  and  the  Spirit,  a  dialogue, 
and  several  poems  on  family  incidents,  left  among 
her  private  papere. 

The  formal  natm-al  history  and  historical  topics, 
which  comx)ose  the  greater  part  of  her  writings, 
are  treated  with  doughty  resolution,  but  without 
much  regard  to  poetical  equality.  The  plan  is 
ample.  The  elements  of  the  world,  ^r^  air, 
earth,  and  water ;  the  humors  of  the  constitution, 
the  choleric,  the  sanguine,  the  melancholy,  and 
phlegmatic ;  childhood,  youth,  manhood,  and  age ; 
spring,  summer,  autumn,  and  winter,  severally 
come  up  and  eay  what  they  can  of  themselves,  of 
their  powers  and  opportunitiesi,  good  and  evil, 
with  the  utmost  fairness.  The  four  ancient  mo- 
narchies are  catalogued  in  a  similar  way.  It  is 
not  to  be  denied,  that,  if  there  is  not  much  p<)etry 
in  these  productions,  there  is  considerable  infor- 
mation.   For  the  readers  of  those  times  they  con- 


*  She  records  the  namber  tn  the  posthnmons  lines  In  Bsfer' 
enee  to  her  Children.  28d  June,  1656 : 

I  had  eight  birds  hatchet  in  the  nest; 
Four  cocks  there  were,  and  hens  the  rest ; 
I  nnmt  them  np  with  pain  and  care, 
For  coet  nor  labor  did  I  spare. 
Till  at  the  last  they  felt  their  wing, 
Mounted  the  trees,  and  learned  to  stng. 
There  are  two  pages  more  in  continuation  of  this  simile. 


tained  a  very  respectable  digest  of  the  old  histo- 
rians, and  a  fidr  proportion  of  medical  and  scien- 
tific knowledge.  It  is  amusing  to  see  this  motiier 
in  Israel  writing  of  the  Spleen  with  tiie  zest  of  an 
anatomist 

If  any  doubt  this  truth,  whence  this  should  come, 
Show  them  the  passage  to  the  duodenum. 

The  good  lady  must  have  enjoyed  the'perosal 
of  Phineas  Fletcher's  Purple  lAand,  a  dissecting 
theatre  in  a  book,  which  appeared  in  1688.  Her 
descriptions  are  extremely  literal.  She  writes  as  if 
under  bonds  to  tell  the  wnole  truth,  which  she  does 
without  any  regard  to  the  niceties  or  scruples  of 
the  imagination.  Thus  her  account  of  childhood 
begins  at  the  beginning  somewhat  earlier  than  a 
m<^em  poetess  would  tax  the  memory  of  the 
muse ;  and  she  thinks  it  necessary  to  tell  ns  in  her 
account  of  winter,  how, 

Beef,  brawn  and  pork,  are  now  in  great'st  request, 
And  Bolid*8t  meats  onr  stomacha  can  digest 

When  we  oome  upon  any  level  ground  in  these 
poems,  and  are  loolung  round  to  enjoy  the  pros- 
pect, we  may  prepare  ourselves  for  a  neighboring 
pitfiiQ.  In  ^^  bummer"  we  set  forth  trippingly 
afield — 

Now  go  those  frolic  swains,  the  shepherd  lad. 

To  wf^  their  thick-doth'd  flocks,  with  pipes  full 

glad- 
In  the  cool  streams  they  labor  with  delight, 
Euhbing  their  dirty  coats,  till  they  look  white. 

With  a  little  more  taste  our  poetess  might  have 
been  a  happy  describer  of  nature,  for  she  had  a 
warm  heart  and  a  hearty  view  of  things.  The 
honesty  of  purpose  which  mitigates  her  pedantry, 
sometimes  displays  itself  in  a  purer  simplicity. 
The  account  of  the  flowers  and  the  littie  bird  m 
Spring  might  find  a  place  in  the  sincere,  delicate 
poems  of  Dana,  who  has  a  family  relationship 
with  the  poetess. 

The  primrose  pale,  and  azure  vioTet, 
Among  the  verdurous  grass  hath  nature  set 
That  when  the  sun  (on's  love)  the  earth  doth  shine^ 
These  might,  as  love,  set  out  her  garments  fine ; 
The  fearful  bird  his  little  house  now  builds. 
In  trees,  and  walls,  in  cities,  ai;d  in  fields ; 
The  outside  sti*ong,  Uie  inside  warm  and  neat, 
A  natural  artificer  complete. 

In  the  historic  poems,  the  dry  list  of  dynasties 
is  sometimes  relieved  by  a  homely  nnction  and 
humor  in  the  narrative,  as  in  the  picture  of  the 
progress  of  Alexander  and  the  Persitm  host  of 
Darius — ^though  much  of  this  stuff  is  sheer  dog^ 
grel,  as  in  the  life  and  Death  of  Semiramis : 

She  like  a  brave  virago  play'd  the  rex. 
And  was  both  shame  and  glory  of  her  sex. 

Forty-two  years  she  reign'd,  and  then  she  dy'd. 
But  by  what  means,  we  are  not  certified. 

If  sighs  for  "  imbecility"  can  get  pardon  for  bad 
verses,  we  should  think  only  of  Mn.  Bradstreet^s 
good  ones — for  lior  poems  are  fiill  of  these  depre- 
catory acknowledgments. 

The  literary  fatlier  of  Mrs.  Bradstreet  was 
Silver-tongued  Sylvester,  whose  translation  of  Du 
Bartas  was  a  popular  book  among  Puritan  readen 
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at  the  beginning  of  the  seventeenth  oentnry. 
His  quaint  volnmes,  which  will  be  remembered 
as  &rorites  with  Bouthey's  simple-minded  Dr. 
Daniel  Dove,  were  both  poetical  and  devont;  and 
if  they  led  our  author's  taste  astray,  they  also 
strengthened  hw  finest  susceptibilities.  She  has 
1^  a  warm  poem  "  in  his  honor,''  in  which  there 
is  an  original  and  very  pretty  simile. 

'Mj  Hoae  unto  a  child,  I  fitly  may  compare, 
Who  sees  the  riches  of  some  fiimous  fair ; 
He  feeds  his  eyes,  but  understanding  lacks, 
To  comprehend  the  worth  of  all  those  knacks ; 
The  glittering  plate,  and  jewels,  he  admires. 
The  hats  and  &ns,  and  flowers,  and  ladies'  tires ; 
And  thousand  times  his  'mazed  mind  doth  wish 
Some  part,  at  least,  of  that  brave  wealth  was  his ; 
But  seeing  empty  wishes  nought  obtain. 
At  night  turns  to  his  mother^s  cot  again. 
And  tells  her  tales  ^is  full  heart  oyer  glad) 
Of  all  the  glorious  si^^hts  his  eyes  have  had : 
But  finds  too  soon  his  want  of  eloquence, 
The  siU^  prattler  speaks  no  word  of  sense ; 
And  seeing  utterance  fail  his  great  desires, 
Bits  down  in  silence. 

Kathaniel  Ward,  the  author  of  the  Simple 
Gobbler  of  Agawam,  in  some  comic  fetches  pre- 
fixed to  the  poems,  says : — 

Hie  Authoresse  was  a  right  Du  Bartas  girle. 

Mrs.  Bradstreet  was  also  a  reader  of  Sir  Philip 
Sidney's  Arcadia,  which  she  has  characterized 
with  more  minuteness  than  others  who  have 
written  upon  it,  in  an  Elegy  which  she  penned 
forty-eight  years  after  the  fell  of  that  mirror  of 
knighthood  at  Zutphen. 

Aim  Bradstreet  died  16th  September,  1672,  at 
the  age  of  sixty.  That  she  had  not  altogether 
sarvived  her  poetical  reputation  in  England,  is 
ahoAvn  by  an  entry  in  Edward  Phillips's  (the 
nephew  of  Milton)  Theatrum  Foetarum,  in  1674, 
where  the  title  of  her  Poems  is  given,  and  their 
memory  pronounced  '*not  yet  wholly  extinct." 
A  third  edition,  reprinted  from  the  second,  ap- 
peared in  1758. 

COXTEXPLATIOire. 

Some  time  now  past  in  the  Autumnal  Tide, 

When  PhcBbus  wiinted  but  one  hour  to  bed, 
Tlie  trees  all  richly  clad,  yet  void  of  pride. 
Were  gilded  o'er  by  his  rich  golden  head. 
Their  leaves  and  fruits  sccm'd  painted,  but  was  true 
Of  green,  of  red,  of  yellow,  mixed  hew. 
Wrapt  were  my  senses  at  this  delectable  view. 

I  wist  not  what  to  wish,  yet  sure  thought  I, 

If  6o  much  excellence  noide  below ; 
How  excellent  is  He,  that  dwells  on  high  I 

Whose  power  and  beauty  by  his  works  we  know. 
Sure  be  is  goodness,  wisdofaie,  glory,  light, 
That  hath  this  under  world  so  richly  dight: 
More  heaTen  than  earth  was  here,  no  winter  and  no 
night 

Then  on  a  stately  oak  I  cast  mine  eye. 

Whose  ruffling  top  the  clouds  seem'd  to  aspire ; 
How  long  since  thou  wast  in  thine  infancy  f 

Thy  strength,  and  stature,  more  thy  years  admire^ 
Hath  hundred  winters  pnet  since  thou  wast  bom  f 
Or  thousands  since  thou  brak'st  thy  shell  of  horn, 
U  so,  all  tliese  as  nought,  eternity  doth  scorn. 
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Then  higher  on  the  glittering  san  I  ga^d. 
Whose  beams  were  shaded  by  the  leavie  tree, 

The  more  I  look'd,  the  more  I  grew  amaz'd. 
And  softly  said,  what  glory's  like  to  thee  I 

Soul  of  this  world,  this  Universe's  eye. 

No  wonder,  some  made  thee  a  deity ; 

Had  I  not  better  known  (alas),  the  same  had  L 

Thon  as  a  bridegroom  from  thy  chamber  rushest, 

And  as  a  strong  man,  joyes  to  run  a  race, 
The  mom  doth  usher  thee,  with  smiles  and  bluslies, 

The  earth  reflects  her  Ranees  in  thy  face. 
Birds,  insects,  animals  with  vegetive. 
Thy  heart  from  death  and  dulness  doth  revive: 
And  in  the  darksome  womb  of  fruitful  nature  dive. 

Thy  swift  annual,  and  diurnal  course. 

Thy  daily  straight,  and  yearly  oblique  path, 
Thy  pleasing  fervor,  and  thy  scorching  force. 

All  mortak  here  the  feeling  knowledge  hath. 
Thy  presence  makes  it  day,  Ihy  absence  nighty 
Quaternal  seasons  caused  by  thy  might: 
Hail  creature,  full  of  sweetness,  beauty  and  delight 

Art  thou  so  full  of  glory,  that  no  eye 

Hath  strength,  thy  saining  rayes  once  to  behold 
And  is  thy  splendid  throne  erect  so  high  i 

As  to  approach  it,  can  no  earthly  mould. 
How  full  of  glory  then  must  thy  Creator  be, 
Who  gave  this  bright  light  luster  unto  theel 
Admi?d,  ador'd  for  ever,  be  that  Majesty. 

Silent  alone,  where  none  or  saw,  or  heard. 
In  pathfril  paths  I  lead  my  wandering  feet, 

My  humble  eyes  to  lofty  skyes  I  reared 
To  sing  some  song,  my  mazed  Muse  thought  meet. 

My  great  Creator  I  would  magnifie. 

That  nature  had  thus  decked  liberally : 

But  Ah,  and  Ah,  again  my  imbecility  I 

I  heard  the  merry  grasshopper  then  sing. 
The  black  clad  cricket,  bear  a  second  part. 

They  kept  one  tone,  and  plaid  on  the  same  string. 
Seeming  to  glory  in  their  little  art 

Shall  creatures  abject,  thus  their  voices  raise? 

And  in  their  kind  resound  their  maker's  praise : 

Whilst  I  OS  mute,  can  warble  forth  no  higher  layes. 

When  present  times  look  back  to  ages  past, 
And  men  in  being  fancy  those  are  dead, 
It  makes  things  gone  perpetually  to  lost. 
And  calls  back  months  and  years  that  long  since 
fled. 
It  makes  a  man  more  oged  in  conceit. 
Than  was  Methuselah,  or's  grand-sire  great ; 
While  of  their  persons  and  their  acts  his  mind  doth 
treat 

Sometimes  in  Eden  fair  he  seems  to  be, 

Sees  glorious  Adam  tliere  made  Lord  of  all, 
Fancyes  the  Apple,  dangle  on  the  Tree, 

That  turn'd  nis  Sovereign  to  a  naked  thraL 
Who  like  a  miscreant's  driven  from  that  place, 
To  get  his  bread  with  pain,  and  sweat  of  face: 
A  penalty  impos'd  on  his  backsliding  race. 

Here  sits  our  Grnndame  in  retired  place. 

And  in  her  lap,  her  bloody  Cain  new  bom, 
The  weeping  imp  oft  looks  her  in  the  face, 

Bewails  his  unknown  hap,  and  fute  forlorn ; 
His  mother  sighs,  to  think  of  Paradise, 
And  how  she  lost  her  bliss,  to  be  more  wise. 
Believing  him  that  was,  and  is,  Father  of  lyea 

Here  Coin  and  Abel  come  to  sacrifice. 
Fruits  of  the  earth,  and  fntlings  each  do  bring; 

On  Abel's  gift  the  fire  descends  from  skies. 
But  no  such  sign  on  false  Cain's  offering ; 
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With  snllen  hateltil  looks  he  goes  his  waye^ 
Hath  thonsttiid  thoughts  to  end  his  brotLei^s  dnyee, 
Upon  whose  blood  his  future  good  he  hopes  to 
raise. 

There  Abel  keeps  his  sheep,  no  ill  he  thinks. 
His  brother  comes,  theif  acts  his  fratricide, 
The  Virgin  Enrtli,  of  blood  her  first  draught  drinks, 

But  since  that  time  she  often  hath  been  cloy*d ; 
The  wretch  with  ghastlv  face  and  dreadful  mind. 
Thinks  each  he  sees  will  serve  him  in  his  kind, 
Though  none  on  Earth  but  kindred  near  then  could 
he  find. 

Who  fancjes  not  his  looks  now  at  the  b»r, 
His  face  like  death,  his  heart  with  horror  fraught, 

Nor  male-factor  ever  felt  like  war, 

When  deep  despair,  with  wish  of  life  hath  fought. 

Branded  with  guut,  and  criisht  with  treble  woes, 

A  vagabond  to  Land  of  Nod  he  goes, 

A  city  builds,  that  walls  might  him  secure  from 
foes. 

Who  thinks  not  oft  upon  the  Fathers  ages. 
Their  long  descent,  how  nephew*s  sons  they  snw, 

The  starry  observations  of  those  Sngcs, 

And  how  their  precepts  to  their  sons  were  law. 

How  Adam  sigh'd  to  see  his  progeny. 

Clothed  all  in  his  black  sinfull  livery, 

Who  neither  guilt,  nor  yet  the  punishment  could 
fly. 

Our  Life  compare  we  with  their  length  of  daycs, 

Who  to  the  tenth  of  theirs  doth  now  arrive  I 
And  though  thus  short,  we  shorten  many  ways, 

Living  so  little  while  we  are  alive ; 
In  eating,  drinking,  sleeping,  vain  delight, 
So  unawares  comes  on  perpetual  night, 
And  puts  all  pleasures  vain  unto  eternal  flight 

When  I  behold  the  heavens  as  in  their  prime, 
And  then  the  earth  (though   old)  still  clad  in 
green, 
The  stones  and  trees,  insensible  of  time, 

Nor  age  nor  wrinkle  on  their  front  are  seen ; 
If  winter  come,  and  greenness  then  do  fade, 
A  Spring  returns,  and  they  more  youthful  made ; 
But  Man  grows  old,  lies  down,  remains  where  once 
he's  laid. 

By  birth  more  noble  than  those  creatures  all, 

Yet  seems  by  nature  and  by  custome  cursed. 
No  sooner  born,  but  grief  and  care  make  fall 

That  state  obliterate  he  had  at  first 
Nor  youth  nor  strength,  nor  wisdom  spring  again. 
Nor  habitations  long  their  names  retain, 
But  in  oblivion  to  the  final  day  remain. 

Shall  I  then  praise  the  heavens,  the  trees,  the  earth. 
Because  tneir  beauty  and  their   strength    last 
longer? 
Shall  I  wish  their,  or  never  to  had  birth. 

Because  theyVe  bigger,  and  their  bodyes  stronger? 
Nay,  they  shall  darken,  perish,  fade  and  dye, 
And  when  unmade,  so  ever  shall  they  lye. 
But  man  was  made  for  endless  immortality. 

Under  the  cooling  shadow  of  a  stately  elm 

Close  sate  I  by  a  goodly  River's  side. 
Where  gliding  streams  the  rocks  did  overwhelm ; 

A  lonely  place,  with  pleasures  dignified. 
I  once  that  loVd  the  shady  woods  so  well, 
Now  thought  the  rivers  did  the  trees  excell, 
And  if  the  sun  would  ever  shine,  there  would  I 
dwell. 

While  on  the  stealing  stream  I  fixt  mine  eye. 
Which  to  the  long'd-for  Ocean  held  its  course, 

I  markt  nor  crooks,  nor  rubs  that  there  did  lye 
Could  hinder  anghl^but  still  augment  its  foree: 


0  happy  Flood,  quoth  I,  that  hold'st  thy  race 
Till  tnou  arrive  at  thy  beloved  place, 

Nor  is  it  rocks  or  shoals  that  can  obstruct  thy  pa-^e. 

Nor  is't  enough,  that  thou  alone  may'st  slide. 
But  hundred  brooks  in  thy  clear  waves  do  meet, 
,  So  hand  in  hand  along  with  thee  they  glide 
I       To  Thetis'  house,  where  all  embrace  and  greet : 
I  Thou  Emblem  true,  of  what  I  eount  the  best, 
I   Oh  could  I  lead  my  Rivulets  to  rest, 

So  may  we  press  to  that  vast  mansion,  ever  ble^t 

Ye  Fish  which  in  this  liquid  region  l>ide. 
That  for  each  season,  nave  your  habitation, 
I   Now  salt,  now  fresh,  where  you  think  best  to  glide. 
To  unknown  coasts  to  give  a  visitation. 
In  lakes  and  ponds,  you  leave  your  numerous  fry, 
So  nature  taught,  and  yet  you  know  not  why, 
You  watry  folk  that  know  not  your  felicity. 

;  Look  how  the  wantons  frisk  to  taste  the  air,^ 
Then  to  the  colder  bottom  straight  they  dive, 
Eftsoon  to  Neptune's  glassie  Hall  repair 

To  see  what  trade  Uie  great  ones  there  do  drive. 
Who  forage  o*er  the  spacious  sea-green  field. 
And  take  the  trembling  prey  before  it  3rield, 
Whose  armour  is  their  scales,  their  spreading  fins 
their  shield. 

While  musing  thus  with  contemplation  fed. 
And  thousand  fancy es  buzzing  in  my  brain. 

The  sweet  tongued  Philomel  percht  o'er  m^^  head. 
And  chanted  forth  a  most  melodious  strain 

Which  rapt  me  so  with  wonder  and  delight, 

1  judg'd  my  hearing  better  than  my  sight, 

And  wisht  me  wings  with  her  a  while  to  take  my 
flight 

0  merry  Bird  (said  I)  that  fears  no  spares, 

That  neither  toyles  nor  hoards  up  in  thy  bnm. 
Feels  no  sad  thoughts,  nor  crucinting  cares 

To  gain  more  good,  or  shun  what  might  thee 
harm; 
Thy  cloaths  ne'er  wear,  thy  meat  is  every  where. 
Thy  bed  a  bough,  thy  drink  the  water  clear. 
Reminds  not  what  is  past,  nor  whafs  to  come  dost 
fear. 

The  dawning  mom  with  songs  thou  dost  prevent, 
Sets  hundred  notes  unto  thy  feather'd  crew, 

So  each  one  tunes  his  pretty  instrument, 
And  warbling  out  the  old,  begins  anew, 

And  thus  they  pass  their  youth  in  summer  seaaon, 

Tlien  follow  tnee  into  a  better  region. 

Where  winter's  never  felt  by  that  sweet  airy  Icgio?!. 

Man's  at  the  best  a  creature  frail  and  vain. 

In  knowledge  ignorant,  in  strength  but  weak : 
Su^ect  to  sorrows,  losses,  sickness,  pain, 

£!ach  storm  his  sibate,  his  mind,  his  body  break: 
From  some  of  these  he  never  finds  cessation. 
But  day  or  night,  within,  without,  vexation. 
Troubles    from    foes,  from  friends,    from    denrest. 
near'st  relation. 

And  yet  this  sinful  creature,  frail  and  vain. 

This  lump  of  wretchedness,  of  sin  and  sorrow. 
This  weather-beaten  vessel  wreckt  with  pain, 

Joyes  not  in  hope  of  an  eternal  morrow : 
Nor  all  his  losses,  crosses  and  vexation. 
In  weight,  in  frequency  and  long  duration 
Con  make  him  deeply  groan  for  that  divine  Tranela 
tioh. 

The  Mariner  that  on  smooth  waves  doth  glide. 
Sings  merrily,  and  steers  his  barque  with  ease. 

As  if  he  had  command  of  wind  and  tide, 
And  now  become  great  Master  of  the  aeae ; 
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But  snddenly  a  tiorm  spoils  all  the  sport, 
And  makes  him  long  for  a  more  quiet  port, 
Which  'g^aiust  all  adverse  winds  may  serve  for  fort 

So  he  that  saileth  in  this  world  of  pleasure, 
Feeding  on  sweets,  that  never  bit  of  th'  sowre, 

lliat's  fnU  of  friends,  of  honour  and  of  treasure, 
Fond  fool,  he  takes  this  earth  ev'n  for  heay*n's 
bower. 

But  sad  afBiction  comes  and  makes  him  see 

Here's  neither  honour,  wealth,  nor  safety ; 

Only  above  is  found  all  with  security. 

0  Time  the  fatal  wrack  of  mort'il  things. 
That  draws  oblivion's  curtains  over  kings. 

Their  sumptuous  monuments,  men  know  them  not, 

Their  names  without  a  Record  are  forgot, 
Their  parts,  their  ports,  their  pomp's  all  laid  in  th' 

dust, 
Kor  wit,  nor  gold,  nor  building  'scape  time's  rust ; 
But  he  whose  name  is  grayed  m  the  white  stone 
Shall  last  and  shine  when  all  of  these  are  gone. 

OIJ>    AOB    KBOOinrTB   THB  HI9TOKT     OF  TBI  PUUTikX  PBBIOD 

— nuuf  mx  rouR  aqbs  of  max. 

What  you  have  been,  ev'n  such  have  I  before. 
And  all  you  say,  sav  I,  and  something  more ; 
Babe's  innocence.  Youth's  wildness  I  have  seen. 
And  in  perplexed  middle-age  have  bin ; 
Sickness,  dangers,  and  anxieties  have  past, 
And  on  this  Stage  have  come  to  act  my  last : 

1  have  bin  young,  and  strong,  and  wise  as  yon. 
But  now,  ii9  pueri  tenet ^  is  too  true ; 

In  every  Age  Fve  found  much  varietie, 

An  end  of  all  perfection  now  I  see. 

It's  not  my  valour,  honour,  nor  my  gold. 

My  ruin'd  house,  now  falling  can  upliold ; 

It's  not  my  Learning,  Rhetoric,  wit  so  large. 

Now  hath  the  power,  Death's  Warfare  to  oischarge; 

It's  not  my  goodly  house,  nor  bed  of  down, 

Tliat  can  refresh,  or  ease,  if  Conscience  frown ; 

Nor  from  alliance  now  can  I  have  hope. 

But  what  I  have  done  well,  that  is  my  prop ; 

He  that  in  youth  is  godly,  wise,  and  sage. 

Provides  a  staff  for  to  support  his  age ; 

Great  mutations,  some  joyful,  and  some  sad. 

In  this  short  Pilgrimage  I  oft  have  had ; 

Sometimea  the  Heavens  with  plenty  smil'd  on  me, 

Sometimes  again,  rain'd  all  adversity ; 

Sometimes  in  ho2;our,  and  sometimes  in  disgrace, 

Sometimes  an  abject,  then  again  in  place. 

Snch  private  changes  oft  mine  eyes  nave  seen, 

In  various  times  of  state  I've  also  been. 

Fve  seen  a  kingdom  flourish  like  a  tree. 

When  it  was  rul'd  bv  that  celestial  she ; 

And  like  a  cedar,  others  to  surmount. 

That  but  for  shrubs  they  did  themselves  account ; 

Then  saw  I  France,  and  Holland  saved,  Calcs  won, 

And  Philip,  and  Albertus,  half  undone ; 

I  SAW  all  peace  at  home,  terror  to  foes. 

Bat  ah,  I  saw  at  last  those  eyes  to  dose ; 

And  then,  methought,  the  world  at  noon  grew  dark, 

When  it  had  lost  that  radiant  sun-like  spark. 

In  midst  of  grieft,  I  saw  some  hopes  revive 

(For  'twos  our  hopes  then  kept  our  hearts  alive)^ 

I  saw  hopes  dasht,  our  forwardness  was  shent, 

And  silenc'd  we,  by  Act  of  Parliament 

Fve  seen  from  Rome,  an  execrable  thin^, 

A  plot  to  blow  up  Nobles,  and  their  King ; 

Fve  seen  designs  at  Rn,  and  Cades  crost» 

And  poor  PaUtinate  for  ever  lost ; 

I've  seen  a  Prince,  to  live  on  others'  lands, 

A  Royal  one,  by  alm.4  from  subjects'  hands, 

Tre  seen  base  men,  advano'd  to  ^eat  degree, 

And  worthy  ones,  put  to  extrenuty : 


But  not  their  Prince's  love,  nor  state  so  high ; 
Could  once  reverse  their  sliameful  destiny. 
I've  seen  one  stabb'd,  another  lose  his  head ; 
And  others  fly  their  Country,  through  their  drea<L 
I've  seen  and  so  have  ye,  for  'tis  but  late. 
The  desolation  of  a  goodly  State, 
Plotted  and  acted,  so  that  none  can  tell, 
Who  gave  the  counsel,  but  the  Prince  of  hell. 
I've  seen  a  land  unmoulded  with  great  pain, 
But  yet  may  live  to  see't  made  up  a^n : 
I've  seen  it  shaken,  rent,  and  soak'd  m  blood. 
But  out  of  troubles,  ye  may  see  much  good. 
These  are  no  old  wives'  tales,  but  this  is  truth  ; 
We  old  men  love  to  tell  what's  done  in  youth. 
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And  on  he  goes  Darius  for  to  meet ; 

Who  came  with  thousand  thousands  at  his  feet. 

Though  some  there  be,  and  that  more  likely,  writ<\ 

He  but  four  hundred  thousand  had  to  ^ht. 

The  rest  attendants,  which  made  up  no  less ; 

(Both  sexes  there)  was  almost  numoerleas. 

For  this  wise  King  had  brought  to  see  tlio  sport ; 

Along  with  him,  the  Ladies  of  the  Court 

His  mother  old,  beauteous  wife,  and  daughters. 

It  seems  to  see  the  Macedonian's  slaughters. 

Sure  it's  beyond  my  time,  and  little  art. 

To  shew,  how  great  Darius  play'd  his  part; 

Tlie  splendor,  and  the  pomp,  he  marched  in. 

For  since  the  world,  was  no  such  pageant  seen. 

Oh,  'twas  a  goodly  sight,  there  to  behold 

The  Persians  clad  in  silk,  and  glitt'ring  gold ; 

The  stately  Horses  trapt,  the  launces  gilt. 

As  if  they  were  now  all  to  run  at  tilt: 

The  Holy  fire,  was  borne  before  the  Host 

(For  Sun  and  Fire  the  Persians  worship  most); 

The  Priests  in  their  strange  habit  follow  after ; 

An  object  not  so  much  of  fear,  as  laughter. 

The  Ixing  sat  in  a  chariot  made  of  gold. 

With  Robes  and  Crown,  most  glorious  to  beliolJ. 

And  o'er  his  head,  his  golden  gods  on  high. 

Support  a  parti-coloured  canopy. 

A  number  of  spare  horses  next  were  led. 

Lest  he  should  need  them,  in  his  chariot's  stead. 

But  they  that  saw  him  in  this  state  to  lye. 

Would  think  he  neither  thought  to  fight  nor  fly. 

He  fifteen  hundred  had  like  women  drest. 

For  so  to  fright  the  Greeks  he  judg'd  was  best 

Their  golden  Ornaments  so  to  set  forth, 

Would  ask  more  time,  than  were  their  bodies  worth. 

Oreat  Stsigambis,  she  brought  up  the  Rear; 

Then  such  a  world  of  Wagons  did  appear. 

Like  several  houses  moving  upon  wheels : 

As  if  she'd  drown,  whole  Sushan  at  her  heeK 

This  brave  Virago,  to  the  King  was  mother ; 

And  as  much  good  she  did,  as  any  other. 

Now  lest  this  Gk)ld,  and  all  this  goodly  stuff. 

Had  not  been  spoil,  and  booty  nch  enough, 

A  thousand  Mules,  and  Camels  ready  wait, 

Loaden  with  gold,  with  jewels  and  with  plate. 

For  sure  Darius  thought,  at  the  first  sight. 

The  Greeks  would  all  adore,  and  would  none  fight. 

But  when  both  armies  met,  he  might  behold, 

Tliat  valour  was  more  worth  than  pearls,  or  gold. 

And  how  his  wealth  serv'd  but  for  oaits  failure, 

Which  made  his  over-throw  more  fierce  and  sure. 

The  Greeks  come  on,  and  with  a  gallant  grace. 

Let  fly  their  arrows  in  the  Persian's  face; 

The  Cowards  feeling  this  sharp  stinging  charge. 

Most  basely  run,  and  left  their  King  at  largo. 

Who  from  his  golden  coach  is  glad  t'alight. 

And  cast  away  his  crown,  for  swifter  flight ; 

Of  late,  like  some  immoveable  he  lay, 

Now  finds  boili  legs,  and  horse,  to  run  away ; 
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Two  hundred  thousand  men  that  day  were  slain, 
And  forty  thousand  prisoners  also  tane ; 
Besides,  the  Queens,  and  Ladies  of  the  Court, 
If  Curtius  be  true,  in  his  report 
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In  secret  plnce  where  once  I  stood 
Close  by  the  banks  of  Sacrim  flood, 
I  heard  two  sisters  reason  on 
Things  that  are  past  and  things  to  come. 
One  Flesh  was  called,  who  had  her  eye 
On  worldly  wealth  and  yanity ; 
The  other  spirit,  who  did  rear 
Her  thoughts  into  a  higher  sphere: 
Sister,  quoth  Flesh,  what  liy  st  thou  on. 
Nothing  but  meditation  ? 
Doth  contemplation  feed  thee  so 
Regardlessly  to  let  earth  go? 
Can  speculation  satisfy, 
Notion  without  reality  ?  . 
Dost  dream  of  things  beyond  the  moon 
And  dost  thou  hope  to  dwell  there  soon? 
Hnst  treasures  there  laid  up  in  store, 
That  all  in  th'  world  thou  count'st  but  poor? 
Art  fancy  sick  or  turned  a  sot 
To  catch  at  shadows  which  are  not? 
Come,  come,  Til  show  unto  thy  sense. 
Industry  hath  its  recompense. 
What  const  desire,  but  thou  mayst  tee 
The  substance  in  variety  ? 
Dost  honor  like?  acquire  the  same. 
As  some,  to  their  immortal  fame : 
And  trophies  to  thy  name  erect,    • 
Which  wearing  time  shall  ne'er  dejectw 
For  riches  dost  thou  long  fall  sore? 
Behold  enough  of  precious  store; 
Earth  hath  more  suyer,  pearls,  and  gold, 
Tlian  eyes  can  see  or  hands  can  hold. 
AfFect'st  thou  plensure?  tiike  thy  fill. 
Earth  hath  enough  of  what  you  wilL 
Then  let  not  go  what  thou  may'st  find 
For  things  unknown,  only  in  mind. 
Spr.  Be  still,  thou  unregen'rnte  pnrt, 
Disturb  no  more  my  settlea  heart, 
For  I  have  vow'd  (and  so  will  do) 
Thee  as  a  foe  still  to  pursue ; 
And  combat  thee  witn  will^  and  must 
Until  I  see  thee  laid  in  th'  dust. 
Sisters  we  arc,  yea,  twins  we  be, 
Yet  deadly  feud  'twixt  thee  and  me ; 
For  from  one  father  are  we  not, 
Thou  by  old  Adam  wast  begot ; 
But  my  arise  is  from  aboye. 
Whence  my  dear  father  I  do  love. 
Thou  speak'st  me  fair,  but  haf  st  mo  sore, 
Tliy  flatt'ring  shows  I'll  trust  no  more. 
How  oft  thy  slaye  hnst  thou  me  made. 
When  I  beliey'd  what  thou  hast  said. 
And  neyer  had  more  cause  of  woe 
Than  when  I  did  what  thou  bad*st  do. 
I'll  stop  my  ears  at  these  thy  charms. 
And  count  them  for  my  deadly  harms. 
Thy  sinful  pleasures  I  do  hate, 
Thy  riches  are  to  me  no  bote. 
Thy  honors  do  nor  will  I  loye, 
For  my  ambition  lies  aboye. 
My  greatest  honour  it  shall  be, 
Wnen  I  am  yictor  oyer  thee. 
And  triumph  shall,  with  laurel  head. 
When  thou  my  captiye  shalt  be  led : 
How  I  do  liye  thou  need'st  not  scoff. 
For  I  haye  meat  thou  know'st  not  of ; 
The  hidden  manna  I  do  eat, 
The  word  of  life  it  is  my  meat. 
]dy  thoughts  do  yield  me  more  content 


Than  can  thy  hours  in  pleasure  spent 
Nor  are  they  shadows  which  I  catch. 
Nor  fancies  yain  at  which  I  snatch ; 
But  reach  at  things  that  are  so  high 
Beyond  thy  dull  capacity ; 
Eternal  suDstance  I  do  see. 
With  which  enriched  I  would  be ; 
Mine  eje  doth  pierce  the  heayens,  and  see 
What  18  inyisible  to  thee. 
My  garments  are  not  silk  nor  gold. 
Nor  such-like  trash  which  earth  doth  hold. 
But  royal  robes  I  shall  haye  on. 
More  glorious  than  the  glist'ning  sun ; 
My  crown  not  diamonds,  pearls,  and  gold, 
'  But  such  as  angels'  heads  infold. 
The  city  where  I  hope  to  dwell. 
There's  none  on  eartti  can  parallel ; 
The  stately  walls,  both  high  and  strong. 
Are  made  of  precious  jasper  stone ; 
The  gates  of  pearl,  both  rich  and  clear. 
And  angels  are  for  porters  there ; 
The  streets  thereof  transparent  gold. 
Such  as  no  eye  did  e'er  behold ; 
A  christal  riyer  there  doth  run. 
Which  doth  proceed  from  the  Lamb's  throne: 
Of  life  there  are  the  waters  sure. 
Which  shall  remain  for  eyer  pure ; 
Nor  sun,  nor  moon,  they  haye  no  need. 
For  glory  doth  from  God  proceed : 
No  candle  there,  nor  yet  torch  light, 
For  there  shall  be  no  darksome  mght 
From  sickness  and  infirmity. 
For  eyermore  there  shall  be  free. 
Nor  withering  age  shall  e'er  come  there, 
But  beauty  shall  be  bright  and  clear; 
This  city  pure  is  not  for  thee. 
For  things  unclean  there  shall  not  be; 
If  I  of  heayen  may  haye  my  fill. 
Take  thou  the  world,  and  all  that  w'Ul. 

PETEB  FOLOEB. 

Pbteb  Folger,  the  maternal  grandfather  of  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  and  only  chud  of  John  Folger, 
caino  to  America  with  his  £Either  from  Norwich, 
England,  in  1685,  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  They 
settled  soon  after  their  arriyal  at  Martha^s  Vine- 
yard, where  John  died  in  1660,  leaving  a  widow, 
Meribell,  who  was  living  in  1668. 

Peter  married,  in  1644,  Mary  Morrell,  an  inmate 
in  the  family  of  the  celebrated  Hugh  Peters,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  a  fellow-passenger  of  the 
Folgers  in  their  voyage  to  Amenca.  &  1668  he 
removed  to  Nantucket,  and  was  among  the  first 
settlers  of  that  island.  He  was  one  of  five  com- 
missioners to  lay  out  land,  a  tas^  for  which  he 
was  well  qualified  by  hb  knowledge  of  surveying; 
and  the  words  of  the  order  prove  the  estimation 
in  which  he  was  held  in  the  community,  it  being 
therein  stated,  that  *^  whatsoever  shall  be  done  by 
them,  or  any  three  of  them,  Peter  Folger  being 
one,  shall  be  aoooonted  legal  and  valid.'' 

He  learned  the  language  of  the  Indians,  and 
was  of  much  service  as  an  interpreter.  The  aid 
rendered  by  him  in  this  manner  to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Maybe w,  the  Indian  missionary  at 
Martha's  Vineyard,  is  thus  recorded  by  Thomas 
Prince  in  his  account  of  that  good  and  able  man, 
the  ancestor  of  the  great  Dr.  Kayhew  of  the 
Revolution. 

"  He  had,"  Pays  Prince,  "  an  able  and  godly 
Englishman,  named  Peter  Folger,  employed  in 
teaching  the  youth  in  reading,  writing,  and  the 
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prinoiplds  of  religion  by  oatoohizing ;  being  'well 
leamod  likewise  in  the  Scriptures,  and  capable  of 
helping  them  in  religions  niatters.^^  A  long  letter 
to  his  son-in-law,  Joseph  Pratt,  is  a  farther  proof 
of  his  familiarity  with  the  Scriptures,  and  with 
religious  topics,  nnd  he  is  said  to  have  occasionally 
preached.  He  died  in  1690,  and  his  wife  in  1704. 
They  had  two  sons  and  seven  daughters,  the 
yonngestof  whom,  Abiah,  was  Franklin^s  mother. 

A  few  lines  in  the  antobiography  of  his  grand- 
son, have  buoyed  up  Peter  Folger  into  immor- 
tality as  an  author.  ^^  I  was  bom  at  Boston,  in 
New  England.  My  mother,  the  second  wife, 
was  Abiah  Folger,  daughter  of  Peter  Folger,  one 
of  the  first  colonists  of  New  England,  of  whom 
Ck>tton  Mather  makes  honourable  mention,  in  his 
Ecclesiastical  History  of  that  province;  as  a  pious 
and  learned  Englishman,  if  I  rightly  recollect  his 
expressions.  I  have  been  told  of  his  having 
written  a  variety  of  little  pieces ;  but  there  ap- 
pears to  be  only  one  in  print,  which  I  met  with 
many  years  ago.  It  was  published  in  the  year 
1675,  and  is  in  fiuniliar  verse,  agreeably  to  the 
tastes  of  the  times  and  the  country.  The  author 
addresses  himself  to  the  governors  for  the  time 
being,  ^)eaks  for  liberty  of  conscience,  and  in 
faivonr  of  the  anabaptists,  quakers,  and  other  sec- 
taries, who  had  suffered  persecution.  To  this 
persecution  he  attributes  the  wars  with  the 
natives,  and  other  calamities  which  afflicted  the 
country,  regarding  them  as  the  judgments  of  God 
in  punishment  of  so  odious  an  offence,  and  he 
exhorts  the  government  to  the  repeal  of  laws  so 
contrary  to  charity.  The  poem  appeared  to  be 
written  with  a  manly  freedom  and  a  pleasing 
simplicity.'^ 

The  outbreaks  of  opinion  and  half-framed  utter- 
ances of  the  Nantucket  surveyor,  were  to  be 
clarified,  in  the  third  generation,  into  the  love  of 
liberty  and  the  clear-toned  expression  of  the 
essayist,  philosopher,  and  patriot  The  title  of  Fol- 
ger's  poem  is,  A  Loohing-gloM  for  the  Timts^  or 
the  Former  Spirit  of  New  England  recited  in 
thi»  generation.  It  was  reprinted  in  1763. 
Copies  of  it  are  very  rare.  We  are  indebted  ft)r 
the  one  from  which  we  have  repiinted,  to  a  MS. 
copy  in  possession  of  Mr.  Bancroft. 

A  LOOmiO-OLAM  FOS  THS  TIMES,  OB  TSB   rORMXB   BPIRR  OT 

nw  nroLAVD  bxtitbd  or  thd  ositzhatiox. 

Let  all  that  read  these  verses  know, 
That  I  intend  something  to  show 
About  oar  war,  how  it  hath  been 
And  also  what  is  the  chief  sin. 
That  God  doth  bo  with  us  contend 
And  when  these  wars  are  like  to  end. 
Read  them  in  love ;  do  not  despise 
What  here  is  set  before  thine  eyes. 

New  England  for  these  many  years 

hath  had  both  rest  and  peace, 
But  now  the  case  is  otherwise; 

our  troubles  doth  increase. 

The  plague  of  war  is  now  begun 

in  some  great  colonies, 
And  many  towns  are  desolate 

we  may  see  witii  our  eyesw 

The  loss  of  many  goodly  men 

we  may  lament  also, 
Who  in  the  war  have  lost  their  lives, 

and  (alien  by  our  foe; 


Our  women  also  they  have  took 

and  children  very  small, 
Great  cruelty  they  have  uised 

to  some,  though  not  to  aU. 

The  enemy  that  hath  done  this, 

are  very  foolish  men. 
Yet  God  doth  take  of  them  a  rod 

to  punish  us  for  sin. 

If  we  then  truly  torn  to  God, 

He  will  remove  his  ire. 
And  will  forthwith  take  this  his  rod. 

And  cast  it  into  fire. 

Let  us  then  search,  what  is  the  sin 

that  God  doth  punish  for ; 
And  when  found  out,  cast  it  away 

and  ever  it  abhor. 

Sure  'tis  not  chiefly  for  those  sins, 

that  magistrates  do  name, 
And  make  good  laws  for  to  suppress, 

and  execute  the  same. 

But  'tis  for  that  same  crying  sin, 

that  rulers  will  not  own. 
And  that  whereby  much  cruelty 

to  brethren  hath  been  shown. 

The  sin  of  persecution 

such  laws  established. 
By  whieh  laws  they  have  gone  so  far, 

as  blood  hath  touched  blood. 

It  is  now  forty  years  ago, 
since  some  of  them  were  made. 

Which  was  the  ground  and  rise  of  all 
the  persecuting  trade. 

Then  many  worthy  persons  were 

banished  to  the  woods. 
Where  they  among  the  natives  did, 

lose  their  most  precious  blooda 

And  since  that,  many  godly  men. 

Have  been  to  prison  sent, 
They  have  been  fined,  and  whipped  also, 

and  suffered  banishment 

The  cause  of  this  their  suffering 

was  not  for  any  sin, 
But  for  the  witness  that  they  bare 

against  babe  sprinkling. 

Of  later  time  there  hath  been  some 

men  come  into  this  land. 
To  warn  the  rulers  of  their  sins 

as  I  do  understand. 

They  call  on  all,  both  great  and  small, 

to  fear  God  and  repent ; 
And  for  their  testimonies  liias 

ihey  suffer  a  punishment 

Yea  some  of  them  they  did  affirm, 

that  they  were  sent  of  Gknl, 
To  testify  to  great  and  small 

that  God  would  send  his  rod. 

Against  those  colonies,  because 
they  did  make  laws  not  good ; 

And  if  those  laws  were  not  repealed 
the  end  would  be  in  blood. 

And  though  that  these  were  harmless  men, 

and  did  no  hnrt  to  any. 
But  lived  well  like  honest  men, 

as  testified  by  many; 
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Yet  did  these  laws  entrnp  them  bo, 
that  they  were  put  to  deuth, — 

And  eould  Dot  have  the  liberty 
to  speak  near  their  laat  breath. 

But  these  men  were,  as  I  have  heard, 

against  our  College  men ; 
And  this  wns,  out  of  doubt  to  me, 

that  which  was  most  their  sin. 

They  did  reprove  all  hirelings, 

with  a  most  sharp  reproof, 
Because  they  knew  not  how  to  preach 

till  sure  of  means  enough. 

Now  to  the  sufferings  of  these  men 

I  have  but  ^ave  a  hint; 
Because  that  m  Gtcrge  BiMhop'al*  book 

you  may  see  all  in  print. 

But  may  we  know  the  oonnsellon 

that  brought  our  rulers  in 
To  be  so  guSty  as  they  are, 

of  the  aforesaid  sinr 

They  were  the  tribe  of  ministers, 

as  they  are  said  to  be, 
Who  always  to  our  magistrates 

must  be  the  eyes  to  see. 

These  are  the  men  that  by  their  wits 

have  spun  so  fair  a  shred, 
That  now  themselves  and  others,  are 

of  natives  in  a  dread 

Whnt  need  is  there  of  such  a  fear 

if  we  have  done  no  ill  f 
But  'tis  because  that  we  have  been 

not  doing  of  God*s  will 

When  Cain  had  slnin  his  brother,  then 

began  this  fear  to  be, 
That  every  man  would  do  to  him 

the  same  that  did  him  sea 

The  Scripture  doth  declare  the  cause 
why  Cain  did  kill  his  brother ; 

It  was  because  the  deeds  of  one 
was  good,  and  not  the  other. 

Because  that  God  did  favor  show 

to  Abel  more  than  he. 
That  was  in  verity  the  thing 

that  envy  ooula  not  see. 

Then  let  us  all,  both  sreat  and  small, 
take  heed  how  we  do  fight 

Against  the  spirit  of  the  Lord, 
whidk  is  our  highest  light 

Let  Magistrates  and  ministers 

consider  what  they  do : 
Let  them  repeal  those  evil  laws 

and  break  those  bands  in  two 


*  Oeorgs  Btsbois  a  Qnsker,  published  **New  Endand 
Judged,  not  by  man*!  but  bv  tbo  Spirit  of  tbe  Lord,  and  tbo 
sum  sealed  np  of  New  Eofrtand^B  persecntions;  being  a  brief 
relation  of  the  sufferiDgs  of  the  Qoakers  in  that  part  of  America, 
from  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  month,  166d,  to  the  end  of  the 
tenth  month,  IMO;  wherein  the  crael  whippings  and  soourg- 
inga,  bonds  and  imprisonments,  and  burning  In  the  hand,  and 
eatting  off  of  ears,  hanishment  upon  pain  of  death,  and  put- 
ting to  death,  dec,  are  shortly  touchea."*  IMl.  A  second  part 
appeared  in  1667,  and  both  were  reprinted  in  1708,  with  '*  An 
Answer  to  Cotton  Mather's  Abuses  In  bis  late  History  of  New 
England,  by  John  WbUlng,  with  an  Appendix/^ 

Bishop  Joined  the  QunRers  in  1651  He  was  the  author  of 
several  works  on  tbe  doctrines  of  the  sect  to  which  he  belong- 
ed,  published  at  Intervals  from  1660  to  166& 


Which  have  been  made  as  traps  and 

to  catch  the  innocents, 
And  whereby  it  has  gone  so  far 

to  acts  of  violence. 

I  see  you  write  yourselves  in  print, 

the  Balm  of  Gilead ; 
Then  do  not  act  as  if  you  were 

tike  men  that  are  half  mod. 

If  you  can  heal  the  land,  what  is 

the  cause  things  are  so  bad  ? 
I  think  instead  of  that,  you  make 

the  hearts  of  people  sad. 

Is  this  a  time  for  you  to  press, 

to  draw  the  blood  of  tnose 
That  are  your  neighbours  and  your  friends  f 

as  if  you  had  no  foes. 

Tea,  some  there  are,  as  I  have  heard, 

have  lately  found  out  tricks 
To  put  the  cause  of  all  the  war 

upon  the  heretics. 

Or  rather  on  some  officers, 

that  now  begin  to  slack 
Tlie  execution  of  those  laws, 

whose  consequence  is  black. 

I  do  affirm  to  you,  if  that 

be  reall}'  your  mind. 
You  must  go  turn  another  leaf, 

before  that  peace  you  find. 

Now,  loving  friends  and  countrymen, 

I  wi^h  we  may  be  wise, 
Tis  now  a  time  for  every  man 

to  see  with  his  own  eyes^ 

Tis  easy  to  provoke  the  Lord 

to  send  among  us  war, 
Tis  cosy  to  do  violence, 

to  envy,  and  to  jar. 

To  show  a  spirit  that  is  high, 

to  scorn  and  domineer ; 
To  pride  it  out,  as  if  there  were 

no  God  to  make  us  fear ; 

To  covet  what  is  not  our  own, 

to  cheat  and  to  oppress, 
To  live  a  life  that  might  free  us 

from  acts  of  RighteousneHs ; 

To  swear  and  lie,  and  to  be  drunk, 

to  backbite  one  another ; 
To  carry  tAlee  that  may  do  hurt 

and  mischief  to  our  brother! 

To  live  in  such  hypocrisy, 

as  men  may  Uunk  us  good. 
Although  our  hearts  within  are  full 

of  evil  and  of  blood. 

All  these  and  many  evils  more 

are  easy  for  to  ao : 
But  to  repent,  and  to  reform, 

we  have  no  strength  unto. 

Let  us  then  seek  for  help  from  God, 

and  turn  to  him  that  smite : 
Let  us  take  heed  that  at  no  time 

we  sin  against  our  light 

Let*s  bear  our  testimony  plain 

against  sin  in  high  and  low ; 
And  see  that  we  no  cowards  be, 

to  hide  the  light  we  know. 


PETER  FOLGER. 
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When  Jonaihan  is  called  to  court, 

shall  we  as  standen  by, 
Be  still  and  hare  no  word  to  speak. 

but  suffer  him  to  die? 

If  that  you  say  yon  cannot  help, 

things  will  Se  as  they  are; 
I  tell  you  true,  'tis  plain  and  clear, 

those  words  may  come  from  fear. 

That  yon  shall  lose  some  carnal  things, 

if  you  do  speak  for  God ; 
And  nere  you  go  the  nearest  way 

to  taste  deep  of  his  rod. 

*I1s  true  there  are  some  times,  indeed, 

of  silence  to  the  meek ; 
Not  ever,  for  the  Lord  doth  say, 

there  is  a  tame  to  speak. 

Be  yigilant  then  for  to  see 

the  movings  of  your  heart, 
And  you  will  know  right  well  the  time 

when  you  shall  act  your  part 

I  would  not  have  you  for  to  think, 

tho*  I  have  wrote  so  much, 
That  I  hereby  do  throw  a  stone 

at  magistrates,  as  tuck. 

Tie  rulers  in  the  country,  I 

do  own  them  iu  the  Lord ; 
And  such  as  are  for  government, 

with  them  I  do  accord. 

But  that  which  I  Intend  hereby, 
is,  that  tliey  would  keep  bounds. 

And  meddle  not  with  God's  worship, 
for  which  they  have  no  ground. 

And  I  am  not  alone  herein, 
there's  many  hundreds  more. 

That  have  for  many  years  ago 
spake  much  upon  that  score. 

Indeed  I  really  believe, 

it's  not  your  business 
To  meddle  with  the  Church  of  Christ 

in  matters  more  or  leee^ 

Tilery's  work  enough  to  do  besides, 
to  judge  in  mine  and  thine : 

To  succor  poor  and  fatherless, 
that  is  the  work  in  fine. 

And  I  do  think  that  now  you  find 

enough  of  that  to  do ; 
Much  more  at  such  a  time  as  this, 

as  there  is  war  alsa 

Indeed  I  count  it  very  low, 

for  people  in  these  da^, 
To  ask  the  rulers  for  their  leave 

to  serve  God  in  his  ways. 

I  count  it  worse  in  macistrates 

to  use  the  iron  sword. 
To  do  that  work  which  Christ  alone 

will  do  by  his  own  word. 

The  Church  may  now  go  stay  at  home, 

there's  nothins  for  to  do; 
Hieir  work  is  all  cut  out  by  law, 

aud  almost  made  up  too. 

Now,  Trader,  least  yon  should 

in  what  I  said  before 
Concerning  ministers,  I  think 

to  write  a  few  words  more. 


I  would  not  have  you  for  to  think 

that  I  am  such  a  fool. 
To  write  against  learning,  as  such, 

or  to  cry  down  a  school. 

But 't  is  that  Popish  college  way, 

that  I  intend  hereby. 
Where  men  are  mew'd  up  in  a  cage ; 

fit  for  all  villainy. 

But  I  shall  leave  this  puddle  stuff 

to  neighbours  at  the  door, 
That  can  speak  more  unto  such  things, 

upon  a  knowing  score. 

And  now  these  men,  though  ne'er  so  bad, 
when  they  have  learu'd  their  trade. 

They  must  come  in  and  bear  a  pail;, 
whatever  laws  are  madei 

I  can't  but  wonder  for  to  see 

our  magistrates  and  wise. 
That  they  sit  still  and  suffer  them 

to  ride  on  them,  not  rise. 

And  stir  them  up  to  do  that  work, 
that  Scripture  rule  there  wants, 

To  persecute  and  |)er8ecute 
those  that  they  judge  are  saints. 

There's  one  thing  more  that  I  believe 

is  worse  than  all  the  rest. 
They  vilify  the  Spirit  of  God, 

and  count  school  learning  best 

If  that  a  boy  hath  learn'd  his  trade, 

and  can  the  Spirit  disgrace. 
Then  he  is  lifted  up  on  high, 

and  needs  must  have  a  plac& 

But  I  shall  leave  this  dirty  stuff, 

and  give  but  here  a  hint. 
Because  that  you  have  Cradoek^t  book,* 

and  may  see  more  in  print 

There  are  some  few,  it  may  be,  that 
are  clear  of  this  same  trade ; 

And  of  those  men,  I  only  say, 
these  verses  are  not  xuade. 

Now  for  the  length  of  time,  how  long 

these  wars  are  like  to  be, 
I  may  speak  something  unto  that, 

if  men  will  reason  see. 

The  Scripture  doth  point  out  the  time. 

and  'tis  as  we  do  chuse. 
For  to  obey  the  voice  of  God, 

or  else  for  to  refuse. 

Tlie  prophet  Jeremy  doth  say, 
wnen  war  was  threat'ned  sore. 

That  if  men  do  repent  and  turn, 
God  will  afflict  no  more. 

But  such  a  turning  unto  God, 

as  is  but  verbalK', 
When  men  refuse  ior  to  reform, 

it  is  not  worth  a  fly. 


•  **  OosMl  Llbertv,  In  tbeEztenstonfl  and  Ltmltatlons  ofit,*' 
Lond.  1648,  4to.,  hj  Wdtor  Gradock,  is  probably  the  work  re- 
ferred to.  Another  Cradock,  Bamnei,  a  non-oonfonntot  divine, 
bom  1090,  died  170«,  however,  pubUshed  "  Gospel  libertv : 
bis  Qlad  Tidings  from  Heaven ;"  no  date.  Both  were  the 
anthors  of  a  number  of  sennoos  and  reUglons  works. 
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Tia  hard  for  you,  m  I  do  hear, 

though  you  bo  under  rod. 
To  sav  to  Wael,  Go,  you, 

aua  serve  the  Lord  your  Qod. 

Though  you  do  many  prayen  make, 

and  add  fixating  tliereto, 
Yet  if  vour  han<£  be  full  of  Uood, 

all  this  will  never  do. 

The  end  that  Ood  doth  send  his  sword, 

is  that  we  might  amend, 
Then,  if  that  we  reform  aright, 

the  war  will  shortly  end. 

New  England  they  are  like  the  Jews, 

as  like  as  like  can  be ; 
They  made  large  promises  to  God, 

at  home  and  ut  the  sea. 

They  did  proclaim  free  liberty, 

they  cut  the  calf  in  twain. 
They  pArt  between  the  port  thereof, 

O  this  was  all  in  vain. 

For  suice  they  came  into  this  land, 

they  floated  to  and  fro. 
Sometimes,  then,  brethren  may  be  free^ 

while  hence  to  prison  ga 

According  as  the  times  to  go, 

and  weather  is  abroad. 
So  we  con  serve  ourselves  sometimes 

and  sometimes  serve  the  Lord. 

But  let  us  hear  what  God  doth  say, 

to  such  bocksliding  men, 
That  can  with  ease  to  break  their  vows, 

and  soon  go  back  again.    Jul  84. 

He  saith  he  wfll  proclaim  for  them, 

a  freedom  to  the  sword. 
Because  they  would  not  fear  him  so. 

aa  to  obey  his  word. 

TioB  liberty  unto  the  sword, 

he  hatli  proclaimed  for  us, 
And  we  are  like  to  feel  it  long^ 

if  matters  do  go  thus. 

TSs  better  for  oar  magistrates, 

to  shorten  time,  I  stiy. 
By  breaking  of  those  wiuds  in  two 

that  look  an  evil  way. 

Yoa  do  profess  yourselves  to  be 

men  tnat  do  pray  alwa^^ 
Then  do  not  keep  such  evil  laws^ 

as  may  serve  at  wet  day& 

If  that  the  peace  of  God  did  role^ 

with  powo'  in  oar  heart. 
Then  outward  war  would  flee  away» 

wad  rest  would  be  our  pari 

If  we  do  love  oar  brethren, 

and  do  to  them,  I  S2iy, 
As  we  wooM  they  should  do  to  as, 
shiHild  be  quiet  straightway. 


Bat  if  that  we  a  smiting  go, 

of  lellow-eervants  so. 
No  marvel  if  our  wars  increase 

and  things  so  heavy  go. 

Tia  like  that  some  may  think  and  Siir, 
our  war  woald  not  remain. 

If  so  be  that  a  thoosaad  oiore 
efaatiTes  were  bat  slain. 


Alas  I  these  are  hot  foolish  thooghts, 

God  can  make  more  arise. 
And  if  that  there  were  none  at  alL 

he  can  make  war  with  fliesi 

It  is  the  presence  of  the  Lord, 

must  make  our  foes  to  shake. 
Or  else  it's  like  he  will  e'er  long 

know  how  to  make  us  quake. 

Let  as  lie  low  before  the  Lord, 

in  all  humility, 
And  then  we  shaU  with  Asa  see 

our  enemies  to  fly. 

Bat  if  that  we  do  leave  the  Lord, 

and  trust  in  fleshly  arm, 
Then  'Us  no  wonder  if  that  we 

do  hear  more  news  of  horni. 

Let's  have  our  faith  and  hope  in  God, 

and  trust  in  him  alone, 
And  then  no  doubt  this  storm  of  war 

it  quickly  will  be  gon& 

Thus,  reader,  I,  in  love  to  all, 

leave  these  few  lines  with  thee. 
Hoping  that  in  the  substance  we 

shall  very  well  agree. 

If  that  you  do  mistake  the  yerse 

for  its  uncomely  dress, 
I  tell  thee  true,  I  never  thought 

that  it  would  pass  the  press. 

If  any  at  the  matter  kick, 

it's  like  he's  galled  at  heart. 
And  that's  the  reason  why  he  kicks, 

because  he  finds  it  smart 

I  am  for  peace,  and  not  for  war, 

and  that's  the  reason  why 
I  write  more  plain  than  some  men  do. 

that  use  to  daub  and  lie. 

Bat  I  shall  cease  and  set  my  name 

to  what  I  here  insert, 
Because  to  be  a  libeller, 

I  hate  it  with  my  hearts 

From  Sherbim*  town,  where  now  I  dwell, 

my  name  I  do  put  here. 
Without  offence  your  real  friend. 

it  is  Pkter  Foloee. 
April  28,  1676. 

WILLIAM  HUBBAKD. 

William  Hubbard  was  bom  in  1621,  and  was  of 
thf  first  class  who  graduated  frx)m  Harvard  in 
1642.    He  became  minister  of  Ipswicb,t  where  he 

was  visited  in  1686  by  John  Dnnton ,♦  who  gives 
a  giXHi  aectnint  of  his  hospitality,  amiability,  and 


•  Nuitiicket 

t  -  Tb^  life  and  Erron  of  John  Ihinton,  citizen  of  Loadoii.^ 
•  P*  ?***::****  *^'*  of  iKK*.  iHiblbhed  In  1T«  a^  The  aiitlior  m 
a  bookseller  wbose  humor  llira»  k>  4h«eribe  hfe  fi-Uow  tiad. 
ers  CDStomen.  and  bdj  risitORi— aa  odd  mixture  (as  in  Defoe) 

jvnture  of  hooka,  Puritan  stuck,  which  s*>ld  welL  He  describes 
the  Mathen  and  othewt  From  his  account,  nllaatTT  m 
fwatly  In  wue  In  the  oM  Puritan  metxwolK  Hte  teerlb- 
&QBBofth«bdi<oai«h%hlxamittin«,  ^^^     «■  oMcnp- 
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acquirements.  He  published  a  I^arratwe  of  the 
tr&ublsB  ti^ith  the  Indians  from  1607  to  1677, 
and  a  number  of  sermons;  and  died  Sept.  14, 
1704.  He  wrote  a  History  of  New  England,  for 
which  the  state  paid  him  £50,  and  which  was 
used  by  Mather,  ilatohinson,  who  states  that  it 
was  *'*'  of  great  use"  to  him,  and  other  writers.  It 
is  said  to  have  been  saved  from  the  flames  in  the 
attack  on  Governor  Hutchinson's  house,  by  Dr. 
Andrew  £.  Eliot,  and  was  presented  by  his  son  to 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  by  whom  it 
was  finally  printed  in  1815.  It  comprises  tlie  hi»* 
tory  from  the  discovery  of  the  country  to  the 
year  1680. 

MICHAEL  WIGOLE9WOSTH. 

Michael  Wigglesworth  was,  in  his  day,  one  of 
the  most  successful  of  our  early  writers.  He  was 
bom  about  1631,  and  after  completing  his  studies 
at  Har\*ard,  in  1651,  appointed  a  tutor  in  the  col- 
lege. He  soon  after  "  made  his  remove  to  Meldon," 
where  he  was  ordained,  and  remained  a  "  faithful 
pastor,  for  about  a  jubilee  of  years  together." 
Fre<inent  attacks  of  illness  to  which  his  slight 
constitution  disposed  him,  for  he  was,  as  one  of  his 
friends  informs  us,  in  a  preliminary  address  to  the 
Day  of  Doom,  "  a  little  feeble  shadow  of  a  man," 
forced  him  occasionally  to  suspend  his  pulpit  ex- 
ertions. These  intervals  were,  however,  marked 
by  a  change  rather  than  cessation  of  labor,  as 
during  them  he  composed  his  "  Day  of  Doom"  and 
other  poems.    Notwithstanding  his  weak  frame. 
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he  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  seventy-four, 
dying  in  the  year  1705.  Cotton  Mather  wrote 
his  fhneral  sermon,  and  the  following 
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His  pen  did  once  meat  from  the  eater  fetch, 
And  now  he's  gone  beyond  the  eater's  reach. 
His  body  once  so  thin,  was  next  to  none ; 
From  hence,  he's  to  unbodied  spirits  flown. 
Once  his  rare  skill  did  all  diseases  heal, 
And  he  does  nothing  now  uneasy  feeL 
He  to  his  paradise  is  joyfid  oome, 
And  waits  with  joy  to  see  his  day  of  Doom. 

Wigglesworth  was  the  author  of  The  Day  of 
Doom^  or  a  Poetical  Description  of  the  Great  and 
Last  Judgment^  with  a  short  Viseourse  about 
Eternity^  and  Meat  out  of  the  Eater,  or  MeditOr 
Uons  concerning  the  necessity,  end,  and  usefulness 
of  Afflictions  unto  Qod^s  Children;  all  tending 
to  prepare  themfor^  and  comfort  them  under  the 
Cross.  Both  are  small  volumes,  and  went 
through  several  editions.  The  second  is  the 
radest  in  versification,  and  contains  some  amua- 
ing  examples  of  incongruous  though  familiar  il- 
lustration. 

We  most  not  on  the  knee 

Be  always  dandled. 

Nor  must  we  think  to  ride  to  Heaven 

Upon  a  featherbed. 


We  soon  are  surfeited 

With  strong  delicious  matter. 

And,  therefore,  God  who  knows  our  frame, 

Mingleth  onr  wine  with  water. 

Meat  out  of  the  Eater,  is  divided  into  a  number 
of  sections  of  some  ten  or  twelve  eight-line  stan- 
zas each.  Its  style  is  in  general  quaint  and  Iiarsh, 
but  passages  occasionally  occur  like  the  following, 
which  possess  high  merit. 

Soldier,  be  strong,  who  fightest 

Under  a  Captain  stout ; 
Dishonour  not  thy  conquering  Head 

By  basely  giving  out 

Endure  a  while,  bear  up. 

And  hope  for  better  things. 
War  ends  in  peace,  and  morning  light 

Mounts  upon  midnight's  wing. 

Through  changes  manifold. 

And  dangers  perilous, 
Through  fiery  names,  and  water  floods. 

Through  ways  calamitous 

We  travel  towards  heaven, 

A  quiet  habitation. 
Christ  shows  a  kingdom  there  prepared 

EVn  from  the  world's  foundation. 

O  heaven,  most  holy  place. 

Which  art  our  country  dear  t 
What  cause  have  I  to  long  for  thee. 

And  beg  with  many  a  tear. 

Earth  is  to  me  a  prison ; 

This  body  an  useless  wi^ht ; 
And  all  things  else  vile,  vain,  and  nought 

To  one  in  such  ill  plight, 

O  Christ,  make  haste,  from  bands 

Of  sin  and  death  me  free, 
And  to  those  heavenly  mansions. 

Be  pleased  to  carry  me. 

Where  glorified  saints 

For  ever  are  possest 
Of  God  in  Christ  their  chiefest  good. 

And  from  all  troubles  rest 

It  is  followed  by  a  collection  of  verses,  similar 
in  fonn  and  style,  the  title  and  contents  of  which 
are  sufficiently  curious  to  be  quoted  in  full. 


BDDL1S  maOBDlMD ;  OB,  OBBIBTIAir  TASADOTES. 

Broke  open,  smelling  like  sweet 
Spice  new  taken  out  of  boxes. 

Each  paradox  is  like  a  box, 

That  cordials  rare  indoseth : 
This  Key  wilock,  op*neth  the  Box, 

And  what's  within  discloseth  ; 
That  whoso  will,  may  take  his  fill 

And  gain  where  no  man  loseth. 

The  contents  follow  on  tlie  back  of  the  titlo- 
page. 

BIDDUES  TTKBIDDLBD;  OB,  OHBISTIAir  PABADOXBS. 

Light  in  Darkness, 

Sick  men's  Health, 
Strength  in  Weakness, 

Poor  men's  Wealth, 
In  confinement, 

Liberty, 
In  Solitude 

Good  company. 
Joy  in  Sorrow, 

Life  in  Death's 
Heavenly  Crowns  for 

Thorny  Wreaths. 
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Are  presented  to  thy  yiew, 
In  the  Poems  that  ensaeu 

If  my  trials  had  been  thine. 

These  would  cheer  thee  more  than  wine. 

Tlie  Day  of  Doom  is  a  versification  of  the  scrip- 
tural account  of  the  lost  judgment  It  was  re- 
printed in  London,  and  a  few  years  ago  in  Boston. 
In  the  prefatory  poetical  introduction  the  author 
expresses  his  intention  to  rescue  poetry  from  hea- 
then classical  perversions. 

▲  PKATEB  UKTO  OIDUST,  THE  JUDOS  OV  THS  WOXLD. 

0  dearest,  dread,  most  glorious  King 
rU  of  thy  justest  judgment  sing : 
Do  thou  my  heaa  and  heart  inspire. 
To  sing  Alight,  as  I  desire. 

Thee,  thee  alone  Til  invociite, 

For  I  do  much  abominate 

To  call  the  Muses  to  mine  aid: 

Which  is  the  unchristian  use,  and  trade 

Of  some  that  Christians  would  be  thought, 

And  yet  tliey  worship  worse  than  nought 

Oh !  what  a  deal  of  bl.'isphemy, 

And  heatlienish  impiety. 

In  Christian  poets  may  be  found. 

Where  heathen  goda  with  praise  ore  crowned, 

They  make  Jehovah  to  btand  by. 

Till  Juno,  Venus,  Mercury, 

With  frowning  Mars  and  thundering  Jove, 

Rule  eiirth  below,  and  heaven  above. 

But  I  have  learnt  to  pray  to  none, 

Save  only  Qod  in  Christ  alone. 

Nor  will  I  laud,  no  not  in  jest, 

Thnt  which  I  know  God  doth  detest 

1  reckon  it  a  damning  evil 

To  give  God's  praises  to  the  DcWl, 
Tliou,  Christ,  and  he  to  whom  I  pray, 
Tliy  glory  fain  I  would  display. 
Oh,  guide  me  by  thy  sacred  spirit. 
So  to  indite  and  so  to  write, 
That  I  thy  holy  name  may  praise. 
And  teach  the  sous  of  man  thy  ways. 

One  of  the  best  passages  of  the  poem,  which  we 
quote,  is  modestly  introduced  at  the  end  of  the 
volume,  "  to  fill  up  the  empty  pages  following." 

▲  BONO  OF  XMPTIirEaS. — VAXITY  OV  TAlfXTT. 

Vain,  frail,  short-lived,  and  miserable  man. 
Learn  what  thou  art,  when  thy  estate  is  best, 
A  restless  wave  o'  th*  troubled  ocean, 
A  dream,  a  lifeless  picture  finely  drest 

A  wind,  a  flower,  a  vapor,  and  a  bubble, 
A  wheel  that  stands  not  still,  a  trembling  reed, 
A  trolling  stone,  dry  dust,  light  chaff  and  stuff, 
A  shadow  of  something,  but  truly  nought  imlecl. 

Learn  what  deceitful  toys,  and  empty  things. 
This  world  and  all  its  best  enjoyments  be : 
Out  of  the  earth  no  true  contentment  springs, 
But  all  things  here  are  vexing  vanity. 

For  what  is  beauty,  but  a  fading  flower. 
Or  what  is  pleasure  but  the  devil's  bait, 
Whereby  he  catcheth  whom  he  would  devour, 
And  multitudes  of  souls  doth  ruinate. 

And  what  &re  friends,  but  moi-tal  men  as  we. 
Whom  death  from  us  may  quickly  separate ; 
Or  else  their  h<%art8  may  quite  estranged  be, 
And  all  their  love  be  turned  into  hate. 

And  what  are  riehea,  to  be  doated  on  f 
Uncertain,  fickle,  and  ensnaring  things ; 


They  draw  men's  souls  into  perdition. 

Ana  when  most  needed,  take  them  to  their  wingiv. 

Ah,  foolish  man  I  that  sets  his  heart  upon 
Such  empty  shadows,  such  wild  fowl  as  these. 
That  being  gotten  will  be  quickly  gone. 
And  whilst  they  stay  increase  but  hu  disease. 

As  in  a  dropsy,  drinking  drought  begets, 

The  more  he  drinks,  the  more  he  still  requires; 

So  on  this  world  whoso  affection  sets, 

His  wealth's  increase,  inoreaseth  his  desiresi. 

0  happy  man,  whose  portion  is  above 
These  floods,  where  flames,  where  foes  cannot  bereave 
him. 

Most  wretched  man,  that  fixed  hath  his  love 
Upon  this  world  that  surely  will  deceive  him. 

For  what  is  Honour  ?  what  is  sov'reigf ity. 
Whereto  men's  hearts  so  restlessly  aspire  f 
Whom  have  they  crowned  with  felicity  f 
When  did  Uiey  ever  satisfy  desire  f 

The  ear  of  man  with  hearing  is  not  filFd; 
To  see  new  lights  still  coveting  the  eye : 
The  craving  stomach,  though  it  may  be  still'd. 
Yet  craves  again  wiUiout  a  new  supply. 

All  earthly  things  man's  cravings  answer  not. 
Whose  Uttle  heart  would  all  the  world  contain, 
(If  all  the  world  would  fall  to  one  man's  lot) 
And  notwithstanding  empty  still  remain. 

The  Eastern  conqueror  was  said  to  weep, 
When  he  the  Indian  ocean  did  view, 
To  see  his  conquest  bounded  by  the  deep. 
And  no  more  worlds  remaining  to  subdue. 

Who  would  that  man  in  his  enjoyment  bless, 
Or  envy  him,  or  covet  his  estate. 
Whose  gettings  do  augment  his  greedinc 
And  moke  his  wishes  uiore  intemperate! 

Such  is  the  wonted  and  the  common  guise 
Of  those  on  earth  that  bear  the  greatest  sway ; 
If  with  a  few  the  case  be  otherwise, 
They  seek  a  kingdom  that  abides  for  aye. 

Moreover  they,  of  all  the  sons  of  men. 
That  rule,  and  are  in  highest  places  set; 
Are  most  inclined  to  scorn  their  brethren  ; 
And  Qod  himself  (without  great  grace)  forget 

For  as  the  sun  doth  blind  the  gazer^s  eyes, 
That  for  a  time  they  nought  discern  aright : 
So  honour  doth  befool  and  blind  the  wise,  * 
And  their  own  lustre  'reaves  them  of  their  sight 

Great  are  their  dangers,  manifold  their  cares, 
•Thro'  which  whilst  othere  sleep,  they  scawely  nnp. 
And  yet  are  ofl  surprised  unawares, 
And  fall  unwilling  into  envie's  trapi 

The  mean  mechanic  finds  his  kindly  rest, 
All  void  of  fear  sleepeth  the  country  clown  : 
When  greatest  princes  often  are  distrest. 
And  cannot  sleep  upon  their  beds  of  down. 

Could  strength  or  valor  men  immortalize, 
Could  wealth  or  honor  keep  them  from  decoy 
There  were  some  cause  the  same  to  idolize 
And  give  the  lye  to  that  which  I  do  say.    * 

But  neither  can  such  things  themselves  endure. 
Without  the  hazard  of  a  change  one  hour, 
Nor  such  OS  trust  in  them  can  they  secure 
From  dismal  days,  or  death's  prevoUing  poVr. 

If  beauty  could  the  beautiful  defend 
From  death's  dominion,  then  fair  Absalom 
Had  not  been  brought  to  such  a  shameful  end : 
But  £ur  and  foul  unto  the  grave  must  come. 


ISCEEASE  MATHER ;  COTTON  MATHER. 


If  Tenlth  or  Boeptres  could  immortal  make, 
Tben  vcalth;  Cnesus  wherefore  ut  thrju  deadt 
If  warlike  force,  which  makea  the  Wurld  to  quake, 
ThflD  vhy  it  Julina  Cniar  perJBheil  f 

Whero  are  the  Scipio'a  Umnderbolla  of  virt 
Beuowiiad  Pompey .  Caau'a  enemy  I 
Stout  Hwinibal,  Kome'a  terror  knovii  to  tarl 
Great  Alexauder,  irhat's  b«coms  of  thee  I 

If  gifts  and  bribes  death's  favour  nii);1it  but  win. 
If  pow'r.  if  force,  or  thrent'iiinga  might  it  fray. 
All  these,  and  more,  hod  still  sorviriiigb«cn, 
But  all  are  gone,  tor  death  wiU  have  no  nay. 

Soch  is  this  world,  with  all  her  pomp  and  glory : 
Such  are  the  men  whom  worldly  eyes  adimre. 
Cut  dowa  by  time,  and  now  become  ■  story, 
Tliat  we  might  after  better  things  aspit« 

Go  bout  thyself  of  what  thy  heart  enjoys. 
Vain  muDl  trinmph  in  all  thy  worldly  bltsi: 


Omnia  prstereunt  prster  amare  Deom. 


HfCBEAaE  HATHEIt—OOTTON  HATHXB. 

CoTT<nr  Matuer  had  the  fDrtnne  or  misfortune 
to  be  bom  into  tlio  world  to  sustain  &  groat  repu- 
tation. The  Mather  family  had  strack  its  roots 
deep  in  tbo  New  England  polity.  Richard 
Hauler,  the  graodfatlier,  cnnie  to  America  an 
emigrant  Don-coofomiist  divine  in  163Q,  and 
iiniuediately  took  an  important  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tion Ba  pastor  in  Dorcheater.  IlLi  eon,  Increase 
Mather,  bom  at  that  town  in  1639,  developed 
the  leamiug  of  the  name.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
IlATVuril,  of  which  io-stitntion  he  became  Presi- 
dent in  168B,  in  his  fortj-siith  year,  when  be 
had  fully  established  himsolf  in  Ctuiri:li  and  State 
as  the  preacher  of  the  North  Clinn^h  in  Boston, 
and  the  opponent  of  the  government  of  Chartoi* 
n^  in  Bupiwrt  of  the  Coloniul  Charter.  lie  was 
eiDployod  iu  Engl^Lud  on  public  affairs  during  the 
ditiicnlt  period  of  the  Revolution  uf  1IJ88,  briug- 
ing  back  with  him  a  new  royal  charter,  under 
which  he  bad  tlta  privilege  of  nominating  his 
friend,  Sir  William  Phius,  at  Governor  to  the 
King.  In  that  age,  when  learned  men  gave 
sreatcr  dignity  to  ttieir  namai  in  sonoroua  Latin, 
be  was  called  Crascentina  Matherus,*  and  hia 
HtudiM  entitled  him  to  the  honor,  for  he  parsed 
two  thirds  of  the  day  ainon^  hia  boolts,  and  loft 
behind  bimetghty-live publications, aconsiderable 
number,  which  was  to  be  very  far  outdiatanoed 
bj  his  bookish  son.  The-so  prodactions  of  In- 
crease Mather  are  chiefly  sermons  in  the  theolo- 
gical style  of  the  day.     Ilia  C(ue*  of  Conaeience 


other  was  his  Agathan^liis,  a  preface  to  his 
n  Cotton's  Gtelestinus.*    It  bos  this  touching  ad- 


l!«aUiiiia  A  Convmstlon  In  Hravan,  qaJckrnrd  and 
1.  iHlli  DbcoTeiiv  oT  Ib1n«i  ti>  Ihx  HciTenlT  World. 
— «  BtlsUoiia  of  tha  Ttawi  ud  Joji  Uwt  iMVg  bwB 


The  landscape  of  heaven  here  eihiWted  in  drawn 
b;y  one  who,  for  two-and-fbrty  years,  has,  m  a  son 
with  a  father,  served  with  me  in  the  gu^peL  It 
will  be  much  if  theae  furty-two  periods  do  not  finish 
our  peregrinations  together  through  the  wililcrnen. 
For  my  own  part.  1  am  every  hour  locking  and 
longing  for  the  pleasant  land,  where  I  am  sure  I 
shall  not  find  tbiriK^  as  I  do  here  this  day.  And 
having  been  somewlint  coniforted  and  stretigthened 
by  the  prospect,  whieh  ia  here,  as  from  the  top  of 
Mount  Piaguh,  taken  of  it,  and  entirely  eatisScd  in 
it,  1  commend  it  as  one  of  my  lost  li^nuiot  to  the 
people  of  God.  which  I  must  leave  behind  me  in  a 
world  which  hss  things  come  and  coming  upon  it, 
which  l^ened  are  they  that  are  escaped  from. 

Increase  Mather  married  a  daughter  of  John 
Cotton,  of  eminent  rank  in  the  old  New  Eng- 
land Divinity,  who  gave  the  Christian  name  to 
his  son. 

Wliere  two  p*at  names  their  Banotuarr  take. 
And  iu  a  third  combiaod  a  greater  mako. 

He  died  in  his  eighty-fifth  year,  in  1723,  and  in 
the  aixty-sizth  of  his  minLstry.  Theology  was 
long  hved  in  ancient  Now  En^and.*  liis  life 
was  written  by  his  iilostrionB  son  with  great 
^irit  and  nnodon.t 


Cotton  Mather  wo^  l)orn  in  Boston,  Fob.  12, 
1663.    Ue  was  well  trained  for  Harvard  by  the 
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venerable  schoolmaster  Ezekiel  Cheever,*  and  was 
a  precocious  student ;  for  at  twelve  years  of  age 
he  bad  read  Cicero,  Terence,  Ovid,  and  Viri^ 
tlie  Greek  Testament,  and  entered  upon  Socrates, 
Homer,  and  the  Hebrew  Grammar.  To  adopt 
the  old  reading  of  tibakes^ieare, 

Prora  his  cmdle, 
He  was  a  scholar,  and  a  ripe  and  good  one. 

A  mountain  of  learning  and  theology  was 
heaped  upon  his  childhood.  When  he  left  col- 
lege, >vith  a  handKome  compliment  in  Latin 
from  President  Oakes,  he  employed  himself  for 
several' years  in  teaching.  In  1684,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-one,  he  was  ordained,  when  he 
preached  the  first  time  fur  liis  grandfather,  the 
Kev.  Mr.  Richard  Mather,  at  Dorchester;  the 
next  Lord^s  day  for  his  own  father  at  Bo$«ton; 
and  the  Lord^s  day  after,  for  his  grandfather 
Ck)tton  at  Boston.  His  spiritual  life  was  of  an 
earlier  date;  for  in  religion,  he  was  a  divine 
almost  from  his  cradle.  He  had,  as  a  youth, 
acquired  a  habit  of  meditation  and  religious  im- 
provement, modelled  upon  Bishop  HalPs  Oax^ 
Mr/uU  Meditation$^  in  which  the  most  familiar 
occurrences  are  chosen  for  remark. 

This  quaintness  suited  the  genius  of  Mather. 
Every  incident  in  life  afforded  him  a  text.  He 
had  a  special  consideration  for  the  winding  np  of 
his  watch.  As  he  mended  his  fire  he  thought  of 
rectif}dng  his  life;  the  act  of  paring  bin  naih 
warned  him  to  lay  a4de  *''•  all  sui>erfiuity  of 
naughtiness;'^  while  ^* drinking  a  di>h  of  tea^*  be 
was  esi>ecially  invited  to  fragrant  and  grateful  re- 
flections. He  appropriated  the  time  while  he 
was  dressing  to  particular  speculations,  parcelling 
out  a  different  set  of  questions  for  every  day  in 
the  week.  On  Sunday  morning  he  commented 
on  himself,  as  pastor;  on  Mondav,  a^  husband 
and  father ;  on  Tuesday  he  thought  of  his  rela- 
tions, ^^  taking  a  catalogue  which  began  with  his 
parents  and  extended  as  far  an  the  children  of  his 
cousin-germans,''  and,  by  an  odd  distribution,  in- 
terchanging them  sometimes  with  his  enemies; 
Wednesday  he  gave  to  tlie  consideration  of  the 
church  throughout  the  world;  on  Thursday  he 
turned  over  his  religious  society  efforts;  Friday 
he  devoted  to  the  poor  and  suffering,  and  Satur- 
day he  concluded  with  his  own  spiritual  in- 
terests.t 

To  these  devout  associations  he  added  the 
most  humorous  turns,  not  merely  improving, — ^a 
notion  readily  entertained — such  similes  of  mortal 
oflbirs  as  the  striking  of  a  ckx^k  or  the  dying 
flame  of  a  candle,  but  pinning  his  prayers,  on  a 
tall  man,  that  he  might  have  *^  high  attainmeuts 
in  Christianity  ;^'  on  a  negro,  that  he  might  be 


*  Ch«6Ter,  A  Londoner  by  birth,  was  for  more  than  seventy 
years  e  teacher  in  this  oountiy— at  Newhaven,  Ipswich,  Char- 
ieatown,  and  at  Boston,  where  he  passed  the  last  thlrty-eeTen 
years  of  his  Ufe,  till  his  death.  In  17(!8,  at  the  Tonerable  a/g»  of 
ninety-three.  His  Latin  Aoddenoo  had  reached  its  twentieth 
edition  in  lT68w  He  also  wrote  on  the  Soriptura  Propbeoiea. 
Cotton  liather  says,  in  one  of  his  careAiUy  twisted  elegies, 
tbat  his  numerous  pupils  employed  the  parts  of  speech  whiob 
bo  tangfat  them  in  sounding  his  praises. — 

•*  With  Inteijectlons  they  break  oiT  at  last, 
But,  ah  is  all  they  use,  wo,  and  alasT 

The  itory  la,  that  CheeTer  used  to  boast  of  having  ikigged 
feven  of  tha  IndoMA  on  the  bench. 
"  bM,(HM». 


washed  white  by  the  Spirit;  on  a  very  small 
man,  that  he  might  have  great  blessings ;  upon  a 
man  on  horseback,  that  as  the  creature  served 
him,  so  he  might  serve  the  Creator;  and,  at  the 
suggestion  of  so  sospioioos  an  inoentive,  aavoring 
BO  strongly  of  unholy  egotism,  as  a  person  passing 
by  withoat  obserWng  him,  '*  Lord,  I  pray  thee, 
help  that  man  to  take  a  due  notice  of  Christ.*'* 

It  may  not  be  unreasonable  to  trace  this  habit, 
with  the  disjx)jitiun  of  mind  upon  which  it  grew 
in  Mather,  uU  he  carried  out  the  doctrine  of  spe- 
cial providence  to  an  excess  which  assumed  the 
worst  forms  of  dyspeptic  and  morbid  suspicion. 
Pious  persons  sonietinies  forget  that,  while  Ddtr 
rules  tJie  world  with  particular  control,  in  which 
nothing  is  so  small  as  not  to  be  great,  it  beoomes 
not  the  ignorance  of  short-sight^  man  to  be  the 
interpreter. 

It  was  probably  one  form  of  this  not  uncom- 
mon delusion  which  led  Cotton  Mather  to  enter 
so  vigorou^ly  upon  the  prosecution  of  witchcraft. 
Whei-ever  in  life  he  saw  an  effect,  he  looked 
about  him  for  an  immediate  cause,  and  would 
take  up  the  nearest  one  which  suited  his  taste 
and  humor.  He  was  undoubtedlv  instrumental 
in  fomenting  the  murderous  proceedings  at  Salem; 
it  would  be  harsh  to  suppose  with  the  deliberate 
intent  of  renving  a  faoing  ecclesiastic  tyranny 
and  priestly  despotism  in  the  land,  but  certainly 
with  an  over-zealous  eagerness  and  inordinate 
credulity.  Wiser  men  than  Mather,  in  those 
days,  had  a  certain  kind  of  behef  in  the  possi- 
bility of  witchcraft.  Chief  Justice  Hale,  in  1682, 
had  sanctioned  the  punishment  of  death  for  a 
piece  of  intolerable  nonsense  in  England,  and 
witches  had  been  executed  in  New  Engmnd  before 
Mather  was  born.  There  was  ju^t  lurking  super- 
stition enough  about  in  the  country,  in  die  thin 
settlements  and  in  the  purlieus  of  the  wilder- 
ness, fostered  by  the  disuse  of  independent  thinking 
under  the  dognmtic  puritan  theology,  to  be  effec- 
tively worked  upon  by  a  credulous,  i^ous,  unscru- 
pulous advocate ;  and  such,  for  the  time  being,  was 
Cotton  Mather.  Vanity  appears  to  have  been  his 
ruling  passion,  and  vanity  associated  with  priestly 
power  and  superstition  presents  a  fear^l  combi- 
nation for  the  times.  Self-blinded,  he  was  fooled 
by  the  most  transparent  absurdities.  He  gives  an 
account,  in  the  Jfagnalia^  of  the  freaks  of  a  young 
girl,  one  of  the  bewitched  family  of  the  Good- 
wins, whom  he  took  into  his  house,  and  who 
playe<l  him  a  variety  of  silly  pranks,  his  relation 
of  which  is  exceedingly  quaint  and  amusing,  all 
of  them  to  be  explained  by  tiie  mischievous 
caprices  of  the  sex,  with  so  capital  an  object  as 
himself  to  work  upon,  but  which  the  learned 
doctor  in  divinity  magnified  in  the  pulpits— he 
speaks  of  "entertaining  his  congregation  with  a 
sennon"  on  the  subjectr-nnd  the  "famous  Mr. 
iiaxter  eohoe<l  in  London,  as  a  "  great  instance, 
with  such  convincing  evidence,  that  he  must  be  a 
very  obdurate  Sadducee,  that  will  not  beUev©  it." 
This  was  in  1688.  His  Memorable  Providences 
relating  U>  Witeherqft  appeared  in  1689.  The 
twenty  executions  of  Salem  took  phioe  in  1692- 
nineteen  were  hung,  and  another  pressed  to  death! 
by  that  pecuhar  institution  of  the  old  En^ish 


*  life  by  eamuel  MaUier,  l07-«. 
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law,  ihe  peine /orU  et  dure,  Mather  was  on  the 
spotf  aiding  and  abetting,  ^^  riding  in  the  whirl- 
wind, and  directing  the  storm."  At  the  execu- 
tion  of  the  clergyman,  Qeorge  Burroughs,  he  was 
present  among  the  crowd  on  hor^ebaok,  aildrea'H 
ing  the  people,  and  cavilli^  at  the  ordination  of 
hi:)  brother  pastor.*  Hi:i  Woj^dere  of  theluvuible 
World;  being  an  aecount  of  the  trial  of  several 
vitehee  lately  executed  in  Kev>  Bngland;^  tells 
the  story  of  these  melancholy  judicial  crimes, 
with  a  hearty  unction  whi<^  gloats  over  the 
victims.  Bis  faith  is  as  unrelenting  as  the  zeal 
of  an  antiquarian  or  a  virtuoso.  His  spiritual 
rant,  forgetting  the  appropriate  language  of  the 
scholar  and  the  divine,  anticipates  the  burleKjne 
of  a  Maw-worm,  or  the  ravings  of  a  Mncklewrath. 
When  the  witch  mania  liad  run  out,  having 
brought  itself  to  a  reduetio  ad  absurdum^  by 
venting  suspicions  of  the  diabolical  agencies  of 
the  wife  of  Governor  Phips,  which  wa^  carrying 
the  matter  quite  too  £iir,  and  Bobert  Calef  had 
published  Ids  spirited  exposure  of  the  affair  in 
1700,1  Mather  repeating  the  stories  in  the  old 
strain  in  the  Magnalia,  makes  no  retraction  of  his 
former  judgments  or  convictions.  In  1723,  in  the 
chapter  of  the  *^  Remarkables"  of  his  father,  en- 
titied  Troubles  from  the  Invisible  Wbrld^  he 
repeats  the  absurd  stories  of  the  ^^  prodigious  pos- 
session of  devils'^  at  Salem.§ 

•  Buicroft^sU.B.  11198. 

t  The  Wonders  of  Uio  iDTistble  World;  boios an  acooant  of 
the  TryaU  orSeyenU  Witches,  lately  executed  in  New  EoglauU, 
aod  of  seTeral  remarkable  earlosines  therein  occurring.  To- 
gether with,  1  Obsenratiooa  npon  the  nature,  the  number,  and 
the  operations  of  the  0erlla.  2.  A  short  narratWe  of  a  late 
outrage  committed  hj  a  knot  of  witches  in  Swedelaod,  very 
much  reseoibHng,  and  so  Ikr  explaining,  that  under  which  New 
England  has  lalK>red.  8.  Some  ooundls  directing  a  due  im* 
provement  of  the  teirtbla  thtogs  lately  done  br  the  unnsuol 
and  amazing  Bange  of  Erll  Spirits  In  New  England.  4.  A 
brief  discourse  upon  those  Temptations  which  are  the  more 
ordinary  Devices  of  Satan,  by  Cotton  Mather.  Published  by 
the  special  command  of  hb  Excellence  the  Oorernor  of  ttaie 
ProTinoe  of  llie  Bfossachusetts  Bay,  in  New  England.  Printed 
flrit  at  Boston,  In  New  England ;  and  reprinted  at  London,  for 
J^n  Dnnion,  at  the  BaTen,  In  the  Poaltir,  1698.    4to.  pp.  98. 

X  More  Wondars  of  the  Inyisible  World ;  or  the  Wouden 
of  the  InyUible  World  Displayed  In  five  parts.  An  account  of 
fibe  nnfferlngB  of  Margaret  Rule,  collected  by  Bobert  Oalef, 
merchant  of  Boston,  in  New  England  London,  1700.  GUef 's 
book,  on  its  arrival  In  this  country,  was  publicly  burnt  by  the 
MaUier  agency.  In  the  college  yard  at  Cambridge.  Samuel 
Mather,  in  the  Life  of  his  Father  (p.  46),  disposes  of  It  more 
samraarily  than  posterity  Is  willing  to  da  ^'Tbere  was  a 
certain  dlsbeJleyer  of  witchcraft,  who  wrote  arainst  this  book ; 
bat  a»  the  man  Is  dead,  his  book  died  long  before  him.'*  This 
mercluuit  of  Boston  deserres  to  be  well  remembered  for  his 
independence  and  acuteneas.  He  is  deserring  of  more  special 
notice  than  be  lias  recelyed.    He  died  in  1720. 

$  The  witchcraft  executions  had  been  the  work  of  a  fbw 
dexgjrmen  and  their  friends  in  office,  and  liad  been  carried 
throosfa  by  a  special  court  got  up  among  them  for  the  occasion. 
Bancroft  (UI-  ^)  assigns  the  "  responslMlltv  of  the  tragedy*'  to 
the  *-  yerr  few.  oardly  flye  or  six.  In  whose  liands  the  transltloa 
state  of  the  goyemment  left,  for  a  season,  unlimited  influence.'* 

When  Mr.  Upbam  pnblkhed  his  Lecturea  on  this  su^ect* 
he  wwi  called  upon  by  a  writer  in  the  public  prints,  to  make 
good  his  charge  against  Cotton  Mather,  of  haying  exerted  him- 
self to  increase  and  extend  the  frenzy  of  the  public  mind.  He 
produced  In  reply,  an  original  letter  fh>u  Dr.  Mather  to 
Stephen  9ewall,  of  Salem,  In  which  he  manifests  an  excesslye 
earnestness  to  preyent  the  excitement  fh>m  sub>iding.  This 
was  written  in  September,  after  the  summer  which  had  wit- 
iie»ed  the  esecutloos  in  Salem,  and  contained  an  importunate 
request,  tliat  Mr.  Sewall  would  fkirnish  him  with  the  eyidence 
giren  at  the  trials  "  Imagine  me  as  obdurate  a  Sadducce  and 
wf  tdi-adyocite  as  any  among  as ;  address  me  as  one  that  belieyed 
nothing  reasonable:  and  when  you  h&ye  so  knocked  me  down, 
in  a  spectre  so  unlike  me,  you  will  enable  me  to  box  It  about 
among  my  neighbors  tfll  ft  come,  I  know  not  where  at  last*' 
Peabody's  Life,'  SI9.  Chandler  Bobbins,  in  bis  History  of  the 
Second  Church,  or  Old  North  in  Boston,  has  taken  an  apologe- 
tSe  ylew  of  these  transactions,  and  exempted  Biather  from  the 
cbarge  of  conscious  deception.  *'  He  may  be  called  a  fool  for 
hla  aeduUty ;  bat  he  certainly  oaonot  be  called  a  knaye  for  his 


The  lesion,  however,  was  not  withont  profit  to 
him.  When  a  great  hmnanitarian  question,  which 
he  was  the  first  to  introtlnoe,  afterwartls  came  up, 
in  the  year  1721,  the  new  discovery  of  the  inocu- 
lation for  the  small 'pox,  and  the  superstitions 
feeling  of  tlie  day  was  opposed  to  it,  Mather  set 
himself  against  the  popular  outcry  on  the  side  of 
the  reform.*  It  was  in  vain  now  that  his  op- 
ponents brought  up  the  diabolical  agencies  of  the 
new  remedy.  Mather  had  chosen  the  other  side, 
and  the  wicked  suggestions  of  the  s]>iritual  world 
were  silenced.  It  was  a  noble  position  for  a  man 
to  hold,  and  he  resolutely  maintaine<l  it.  Even 
as  all  scandal  touching  the  &ir  Lady  Mary  Wort- 
ley  Montagu  is  forgotten,  when  she  is  seen  angeli- 
cally bringing  this  protection  for  humanity  from 
Turkey  to  England,  so  may  the  bigotry  and  super- 
stition of  Mather  be  overlooked  when,  not  wait* 
ing  for  English  precedents,  he  took  npon  himself 
the  introduction  of  this  new  remedy  m  America. 

In  many  other  respects,  Mather^s  memory  de- 
serves to  be  held  in  esteem  by  the  present  genera- 
tion. He  carried  about  with  him  that  indefatigable 
sense  of  usefulness  which  we  associate  with  the 
popular  memory  of  Franklin,  whose  character 
doubtless  he  helped  to  mould.  The  philosopher 
in  his  autobiography,  acknowledges  his  obligations 
to  Dr.  Mather,  in  a  paragraph  in  which  he  asso* 
dates  the  Essays  to  do  good  with  a  book  by  De 
Foe  as  ^  perhaps  giving  him  a  turn  of  thinking 
that  had  an  influence  on  some  of  the  principal 
future  events  of  his  life."  He  has  left  another  me- 
morandum of  this  obligation  in  a  letter  to  Samuel 
Mather,  from  Passey,  May  12,  1784 :-—''  When 
I  was  a  boy,  I  met  with  a  book,  entitled  ^  Essays 
to  do  Good,'  which  I  think  was  written  by  yonr 
&ther.  It  had  been  so  little  regarded  by  its 
former  possessor,  that  several  leaves  of  it  were 
torn  out ;  but  the  remainder  gave  me  such  a  turn 
of  thinking,  as  to  have  an  influence  on  my  con- 
duct through  lifc^'t 

ennnlns,*'  p.  109.  Qnlnoy  has  handled  Mather  less  mildly  in 
his  History  of  Ilanr.  Uniy.  L  840. 

*  An  interesting  and  Instructiye  history  of  the  Introdnetion 
of  Inocalation  Into  New  England,  will  be  found  in  Mr.  W.  B. 
O.  Peabody's  Life  of  Cotton  Mather,  in  yolume  iy.  of  Bparks's 
American  Biography.  "The  dercy,  who  were  ffeneroll/  In 
fSiyor  of  inoculation,  supported  It  oy  arguments  drawn  from 
medical  science;  while  the  physicians,  who  wore  as  much 
milted  against  it,  opposed  it  with  arguments  which  were  chiefly 
theological,  alle^ng  that  It  was  presumptuous  in  man  to  inflict 
disease  on  man,  that  being  the  prerosatiye  of  the  Most  HiglL** 
Dr.  Zabdiol  Boylston  stood  alone  in  the  faculty.  He  defended 
inoculation  by  his  pen,  and  promoted  it  by  his  example.  Dr. 
Dooglass,  a  Scotchman,  a  physician  of  note  In  Boston,  and 
afterwards  the  author  or  "A  Summary,  Historical  and  Political, 
of  the  British  Settlements  in  North  America,**  17G0,  was  an  in- 
dignant opponent 

t  This  letter  also  presenres  an  anecdote  chamcterlstlc  of 
both  parties— the  theoretical  Cotton  Mather,  and  the  practi- 
cal Franklin.  **  You  mention  your  being  in  -your  seyenty- 
eighth  year.  I  am  In  my  seyenty-nlnth.  We  are  grown  old 
together.  It  is  now  more  than  sixty  years  since  I  left  Boston ; 
but  I  remember  well  both  yonr  father  and  grandfather,  haying 
heard  them  both  in  the  pulpit,  and  seen  them  in  their  houses. 
The  last  time  I  saw  your  fiither  was  in  the  beginning  of  1724t 
when  I  yisited  him  after  my  first  trip  to  Pennsylyania ;  he 
recelyed  me  in  his  library,  and  on  my  taking  leaye,  showed  me 
a  shorter  way  out  of  the  house,  through  a  narrow  passagoi 
crossed  by  a  beam  oyer  head.  We  were  still  talking  as  I  with- 
drew, he  accompanying  me  behind,  and  I  turning  partlv  to- 
wards  him,  when  he  said  hastily,  *  Stoop,  stoop  I  I  did  not 
understand  him,  till  I  felt  my  head  hit  against  the  beam.  Ho 
was  a  man  who  neyer  missed  any  occasion  of  glylng  instruc- 
tion ;  and  upon  this  he  sold  to  me,  *  You  are  young,  and  haye 
the  world  before  yon :  stoop  as  you  go  through  it,  and  you  will 
miss  many  hard  thumps.*  This  adyice,  thus  beat  into  my 
head,  bos  frequently  been  of  use  to  me ;  and  I  often  think  of 
It,  when  I  see  pride  mortifled,  and  misfortunes  brought  upon 
people  by  their  carrying  their  heads  too  high.** 
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Mather  was  always  exercising  his  ingenuity  to 
contribute  something  useful  to  the  world.  He 
was  one  of  the  first  to  employ  the  press  exten- 
sively in  the  dissemination  of  tracts;  he  early 
lifted  his  voice  in  favor  of  temperance;  he 
preached  and  wrote  for  sailors ;  he  instructed  ne- 
groes ;  he  substituted  moral  and  sagacious  intellec- 
tual restraints  with  his  children  for  flogging;*  con- 
versation he  studied  and  practised  as  an  art ;  and 
lie  was  a  devoted  historiographer  of  his  country 
for  posterity — ^besides  his  paramount  employment, 
according  to  the  full  measure  of  his  day  and  gone- 
ration,  of  discharging  the  sacred  duties  of  his 
profession.  Pity  that  any  personal  defects  of 
temperament  or  "follies  of  the  wise*'  should 
counterbalance  these  noble  achievements — ^that 
so  well  freighted  a  bark  should  at  times  experi- 
ence the  want  of  a  rudder.  Good  sense  was  the 
one  titick  occasionally  missing  from  the  enormous 
fiiggot  of  Mather's  studies  and  opinions. 

The  remark  that  Mather  made  of  one  of  the 
many  opinionists  of  the  times,  whose  notions  did 
not  agree  with  his  own,  or  whose  nonsense,  to 
reverse  the  saying  of  Charles  11.  of  Bishop  Woolly 
and  the  non-conformists,  did  not  suit  nis  non- 
sense, that  his  brain  was  a  windmill,  may  be 
applied  to  himself.  He  was  fhU  of  a  restless,  un> 
easy  mental  action.  He  wrote  history  without 
being  an  historian,  and  painted  character  without 
being  a  biographer.  But  he  had  a  great  geuius 
for  the  odd  and  the  fantastic. 

One  thing  he  never  could  attain,  though  he 
nearly  inherited  it,  though  his  learning  almost 
irresistibly  challenged  it,  though  he  spiritually 
anticipated  it — ^the  prize  of  tlie  presidency  of 
ILirvard  College.  One  and  another  was  chosen 
in  preference  to  him.  The  ghostly  authority  of 
the  old  priestly  influence  was  passing  away.  Cot- 
ton Mather  was,  in  age,  a  disheartened  and  dis- 
appointed man.  The  possession,  in  turn,  of  three 
wives  had  proved  but  a  partial  consolation.  One 
of  his  sons  he  felt  compelled  to  disown  ;t  his 
wife  was  subject  to  fits  of  temper  bordering  on 
insanity ;  the  glooms  of  his  own  disposition  grew 
darker  in  age  as  death  approached,  a  IViend  whom 
ho  was  glad  to  meet,  when  he  expired,  at  the 
completion  of  his  sixty-fiftli  year,  the  13th  Feb- 
ruary, 1728.  His  last  emphatic  charge  to  his  son 
Samuel  was,  "Remember  only  that  one  word, 
*  Fructuosus.' " 

It  was  a  word  which  had  never  been  forgotten 
by  himself— for  his  genius  had  indeetl  borne  much 
fruit.  The  catalogue  of  liis  printed  works  enu- 
merated by  his  sou  Samuel,  at  the  close  of  the  life 


•  The  kind  aod  ^brewd  disposition  of  liather  In  this  parti- 
cular Is  wortbj  of  special  mention.  '^Ile  would  have  bis 
children  account  it  a  privilege  to  be  taught ;  and  would  some- 
times manage  the  matter  so,  that  refuslDg  to  teach  them  some- 
thlug  shi'uld  be  looked  upon  as  a  punishment  The  strain  of 
bis  threateolneB  therefore  waa :  yon  shall  not  be  allowed  to 
read,  or  to  write,  or  to  ]enm  such  a  thing,  If  you  do  not  as  I 
have  bidden  you.  The  slayish  way  of  education,  carried  on 
with  raving,  and  kicking,  and  seonrging  (in  schools  as  well  as 
funllies)  he  looked  upon  ns  a  dreadral  judgment  of  Ood  on  the 
world ;  he  thought  the  practice  abominable,  and  expressed  a 
mortal  aversion  to  it."— life  by  Samuel  Mather,  p.  17. 

t  Ilia  Diary  speaks  of  his  "miserable  son,"  and  threatens  "a 
tremendous  letter  to  my  wicked  son."  Bamuel  Mather,  his 
brother,  writes  kindly  of  him :— "  The  third  son  was  Increase, 
B  young  man,  well  beloved  by  all  who  knew  him  for  his  supe- 
rior good  nature  and  manners,  his  elejrnnt  wit  and  ready  expres- 
sions. He  went  to  sea,  and  on  hU  passage  firom  Barbodoes  to 
Newfoundland  was  lost  In  the  AtlanUc^— Life  of  Cotton  Ma- 
ther, p.  14. 


of  his  father,  which  supplied  ns  with  so  manf 
characteristic  traits  of  the  man,*  numbers  three 
hundred  and  eighty-two,  a  Cottonian  library  in 
itself,  bearing  date  during  more  than  forty  years, 
from  1686  to  1727 .t  As  an  ancient  Roman  Em- 
peror took  for  his  adage,  "  nulla  dies  sine  lineA," 
so  Cotton  Mather  may  be  said  to  have  enlarged 
the  motto,  **  no  year  without  a  book,"  for  in  the 
ripe  period  of  his  book  productiveness,  not  a  date 
is  missing.  These  publications  were,  many  of 
them,  light,  and  occasional  tracts,  single  sermons, 
and  the  hke ;  but  there  were  many  among  them 
of  sufficient  magnitude,  and  all  were  greatly  con- 
densed. The  famous  sentence  which  he  wrote  in 
capitals  over  his  study  door,  as  a  warning  to  all 
tedious  and  impertinent  visitors,  "  Be  short,"  he 
bore  in  mind  himself  for  his  own  writings  when 
he  approached  that  much  enduring  hoit,  the  pub- 
lic. Books  and  reading  were  his  delight :  he  was 
one  of  the  old  folio  race  of  scholars,  the  gluttons 
of  ancient  authors,  transplanted  to  America.  The 
vigorous  pedantic  school  which  grew  up  under 
tlie  shade  of  Harvard,  in  those  days,  between  the 
wilderness  and  the  sea,  was  a  remarkable  feature 
of  the  times. 

Warmly  writes  poetical  John  Adams,  of  New- 
port, of  ALather^s  productiveness. 

What  nunierons  volumes  scBtterM  from  his  hand, 
Lighten'd  his  own,  and  warm'd  each  foreign  land  f 
What  pious  breathings  of  a  glowing  soul 
Live  in  each  page,  and  animate  the  whole? 
The  breath  of  heaven  the  savory  pages  show. 
As  we  Arabia  from  its  spices  know. 
The  beauties  of  his  style  are  careless  strew'd. 
And  learning  with  a  liberal  hand  bestowed; 
So,  ou  the  field  of  Heav'n,  the  seeds  of  fire 
Thick-sown,  but  careless,  all  the  wise  admire.^ 

In  one  of  Mather's  private  thanksgivings,  he 
records  his  gratitude  for  the  usual  rewards  of  a 
pastor's  ministry,  and  adds  as  special  items  of  hap- 

{)ines8,  "  my  accomjilishments  in  any  points  of 
earning— -my  well  furnished  library."  On  ano- 
ther occasion,  he  describes  the  culture  of  his 
genius :  "  I  am  not  unable,  with  a  little  study,  to 
write  in  seven  languages:  I  feast  myself  with  tlie 
secrets  of  all  the  rciences  which  the  more  polite 


A  y«^  ^®7^  EcTerend  and  learned  Cotton  Mather,  D.D. 
5!'"i\;*l°:'«'*Ji?J?"^'"  ®'  ^«  North  Church,  in  Boston ;  who 
died  Feb.  18, 1727^8^  by  Bamuel  Mather,  M-A.',  Boston.  Print- 
""0^1  ®""?®l.9^."fefr  *"  CornhlU,  1T29.  Wmo.  pp.  186.  An 
abridgment  of  this  life  was  published  in  London,  1744,  by  Da- 
vid Jennings,  at  the  suggestion  of  Dr.  Watts,  who  speaks  in 

^t^^^^^^^n'^K  ''V'^  "^/PPy  (Correspondence  with 
the  Eeyerend  Dr.  Cotton  Mather,  for  near  twenty  ycara  before 
h  s  death :  as  well  as  with  the  Kevcrond  Mr.  Samuel  Mather 
his  son,  erer  since.  1  found  much  of  his  learned  and  pious 
character  very  early,  ft-om  the  spirit  of  his  Letters,  and  of  his 
public  WTUlng^  which  he  favored  me  with  every  vcar  " 

t  I^ree  as  this  caUloene  la,  and  carefully  prepared  by  his 
son,  it  does  not  Include  .all  Mather's  publlcJlona.  Extensive 
collections  of  them  may  be  found  In  t\ie  Library  of  the  AmerfT 
«in  Antiquarian  Society  at  Worcester,  which^has  aiso  "Sa- 
ther  alcove  of  weather-beaten  divinity  in  rajj^ed  black  covew. 

uJlTfJ^^^  ^J,^""  ^il^^iS^i**^  Inqul/ltlon^Sardlv  on?h2J^ 
label  loft-rich  in  such  old  time  works  as  the  "  Chnicb  Poll- 

S5ul'*'Tv?l*i°!i^**^".^^^*^''«««»l  Divinity"  of  Henri  Jesnel 

by  an  old  Latin  volume  of  Henry  More,  of  Eraamurood  »  ft-w 

C broken  sets  of  Roman  poel^     6ooks  which™S  Wowd  lo 
dfather,  fether,  wn,  and  grandson,  Richard,  Vt^^oTcot 

^  On  the  Death  ofDr.  Cotton  Mather,    Poem^  p.  68. 
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part  of  mankind  ordinarily  pretend  unto.  I  am 
enteitained  with  all  kindi  of  histories,  ancient  and 
modem.  I  am  no  stranger  to  the  curiosities, 
which  by  all  sorts  of  learning  are  brought  unto 
the  cimous.  These  intellectual  pleasures  are  far 
beyond  my  sensual  ones."* 

The  great  work  of  Mather,  to  which  many  of 
his  writings  are  properly  appendices,  the  Magno- 
lia Christi  Americana^  is  a  monument  of  these 
studies.  In  ite  plan  it  is  a  compound  of  quaint 
English  Dr.  Thoinas  FuUer^s  Ghui'ch  History  and 
Worthies ;  but  in  the  execution,  the  wit  and  saga- 
city of  the  American  are  not  of  so  fine  an  edge, 
and  the  poetical  fancy  is  missing.  The  book  pur- 
ports, on  its  title-page,  to  be  The  Hecl^siastical 
History  of  New  England^  from  its  first  Planting 
in  the  year  1620,  unto  the  year  ofoxir  Lord  1698 ; 
but  includes  also  the  civil  history  of  the  times,  an 
account  of  Harvard  college,  of  the  Indian  wars, 
of  the  >vitchcraft  "troubles,"  together  with  the 
lives  of  more  than  eighty  individual^  celebrities 
of  church  and  state.  By  the  vear  1718  Mather 
had  published  the  lives  of  no  less  than  one  hun- 
dred and  fourteen  men  and  twenty  women,  and 
more,  says  his  biographer,  afterward-^,  "  not  to  say 
anything  of  the  transient  but  honorable  mention 
many  others  have  had  in  the  doctor^s  tractates.^' 
Character  painting,  in  funeral  sermons  and  eu- 
logies, was  one  of  the  strong  points  of  Mather^s 
fiuius,  an  exercise  of  amiability  which  the  poet 
alleck  has  kindly  remembered  among  the  verses 
in  which  he  has  so  happily  depicted  the  peculi- 
arities of  the  man : 

O  Genius  I  powerful  with  thy  praise  or  blame, 
When  art  then  feigning?  when  art  tliou  sincere? 

Mather,  who  banned  his  living  (nends  with  shame, 
In  funeral  sermons  blessed  them  on  their  bier, 

And  made  their  deathbeds  beautiful  with  fame— ■ 
Fame  true  and  gracious  as  awvidow's  tear 

To  her  departed  darling  husband  given ; 

Him  whom  she  scolded  up  from  earth  to  heaven. 

Thanks  for  his  funeral  sermons,  they  recall 
The  sunehine  smiling  through  his  folio's  leaves, 

That  makes  hia  readers'  hours  in  bower  or  hall 
Joyous  as  plighted  hearts  on  bridal  eves ; 

Chasing,  like  music  from  the  soul  of  Saul, 
The  doubt  that  darkens,  and  the  ill  tliat  grieves ; 

And  honoring  the  author's  heart  and  mind. 

That  beats  to  bless,  and  toils  to  ennoble  human  kind.f 

The  Magnolia  was  printed  in  London,  in  folio, 
in  1702,  through  the  i^ency  of  a  friend,  Mr.  Ro- 
bert Hackshaw,  who  bore  the  expense  as  an  act 
of  faith.  It  wa^i  not  till  1820  that  it  was  reprinted 
In  America,  at  Hartford.  As  an  historical  work 
its  incidental  lights  are  more  valuable  than  its 
direct  opinions;  its  credulity  and  prejudice  are 
nnbounded,  but  they  painfully  exhibit  the  manage- 
ment of  the  old  ecclesiasticism  of  New  England ; 
for  the  ra?t,  its  vigorous  oddity  of  expression  is 
snrasing,  and  will  long  attract  the  curious  reader. 
Giving  Matlier  every  credit  for  sincerity,  his  judg- 
ment appears  sadly  at  fault :  the  mixture  of  high 
intentions  with  low  puerilities  recalls  to  ns  the 
efzclamation  of  Colendge  upon  perusing  a  book 


*  Life  by  Samnel  liaCber,  p.  21. 

t  Tbe  whole  of  tliis  cbBraeterlzatlon  of  Matber  and  the  old 
Paritan  times  to  admirablA,  halanciofr  virtues  and  defects  wtth 
%  fKMi*»  dtocnminatloa.  It  to  from  that  qoarry  of  the  aothor's 
portfoHOi  the  "  onpuUlsbed  poear  Conoecticut 


of  the  same  school,  John  Reynolds's  old  folio  of 
Gk)d's  Revenge  against  Murther,  *^0h,  what  a 
beautiful  concordia  discordantium  is  an  unthink- 
ing, good-hearted  man^s  soul." 

The  book  of  Mather's  which  is  mentioned  most 
frequently  after  the  Magnolia,  is  the  GhriS" 
tian  Philosopher^  a  collection  of  Natural  Theo- 
logy instances  and  improvements,  leaning  upon 
Boyle,  Ray,  Derham,  and  similar  writers.  Com- 
mencing with  light,  the  planets,  and  such  pheno- 
mena as  snow,  vnnd,  cold,  he  travels  through 
the  mineral,  vegetable,  and  animal  world,  to  man, 
into  whose  anatomy  ho  enters  intimately.  He 
quotes  for  poetry  "  the  incomparable  Sir  Richard 
Ulackmore,"  with  whom  he  corresponded,  and 
recognises  "  our  ingenious  Mr.  Waller."  The 
natural  history  is  sometimes  of  the  simplest,  and 
the  moral  improvements  are  overdone.  His  pro- 
totype, Boyle,  in  his  Occasional  Reflections  on 
Several  Subjects,  had  carried  a  good  thing  so  far 
as  to  excite  the  humor  of  Swift,  who  wrote  his 
Pious  Meditation  on  a  Broomstick,  in  parody  of 
his  style.  Mather  adopts  the  popular  credulities 
touching  the  victim  of  the  bite  of  the  tarantula, 
and  narrates  them  with  great  emotion;  and  ho 
tells  us,  out  of  Beccone,  that  men,  if  need  requires, 
may  suckle  in£&nts  from  their  breasts.  His  love 
for  the  curiosities  of  reading  will  carry  him  any- 
where for  an  example.  Thus  he  remarks,  "  What 
a  sympathy  between  the  feet  and  the  bowels  I  the 
priests  walking  barefoot  on  the  pavement  of  the 
temple,  were  often  afflicted,  as  the  Talmuds  tell 
us,  wi^  diseases  in  the  bowels.  The  physician 
of  the  temple  was  called  a  bowel  doctor.  Belly- 
aches, occa*>«ioned  by  walking  on  a  cold  floor,  are 
cured  by  applying  hot  bricks  to  the  soles  of  the 
feet."  There  is,  however,  an  obvious  good  inten- 
tion to  be  useful  and  devout  everywhere. 

The  Essays  to  do  Good^  an  abridgment  of 
which  has  been  in  popular  circulation  with  "  im- 
provements "  by  George  Burder,  the  author  of  the 
"ViUago  Sermons,"  may  be  best  described  by 
their  original  title,  in  the  publication  of  1710, 
"Bonifacius;  an  Essiiy  upon  the  Good,  that  is 
to  be  devised  and  designed,  by  tliose  who  desire 
to  answer  the  Great  End  of  Life,  and  to  do  Good 
while  they  live.  A  Book  offered,  first,  in  Gene- 
ral, unto  all  Christians,  in  a  Personal  Capacity,  or 
in  a  relative:  Then  more  particularly  unto  Magi>- 
tiates.  Ministers,  Physician's  Lawvers,  School- 
masters, Gentlemen,  Oflicers,  Churches,  and  unto 
all  Societies  of  a  religious  character  and  intention: 
with  humble  Proposals  of  unexceptionable  me- 
thods to  Do  Good  in  the  world."  The  treatment 
is  ingenious,  and  the  de^ign  affords  a  model  for  a 
wider  treatment  with  reference  to  all  the  promi- 
nent arts  and  purisuits  of  life. 

Mather,  too,  sometimes,  like  so  many  of  the 
worthies  he  celebrated,  tried   his   hand    upon 
poetry.     Whether  Minerva  was  willing  or  not, 
the  verses  must  be  produced.    He  has  the  gift  of 
Ilolofemes  for  "smelling  out  the  odoriferous  flow- 
ers of  fancy,  the  jerks  of  invention."    But  the 
puns  and  quibs  which  he  has  for  others  take  a 
more  natiu^  form  when  he  Avrites  his  own  sor- 
rows on  the  death  of  his  son  and  daughter. 
The   Psalterium  Amerieannm,   published    in 
j  1718,  was  an  attempt  to  improve  the  careless 
i  version  of  the  Psalms  then  current,  by  a  translation 
;  exactly  conformed  to  the  original,  and  written  in 
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blank  vene.  Mr.  Hood,  in  his  History  of  Mosic, 
qieoks  of  the  work  with  refipect  To  the  transU^ 
dons  were  Appended  brief  devotional  and  learned 
oommentA,  or,  as  the  author  more  pointedly  chal- 
lenges attention  to  thein — '^  Every  Psalm  is  here 
satdlited  with  illustrations,  which  are  not  fetched 
from  the  vulgar  annotation?,  but  are  the  more 
fine,  deep,  and  imoommon  thonghtB,  which  in  a 
course  of  long  reading  and  thinking  have  been 
brought  in  the  way  of  the  collector.  They  are 
golden  ke^'s  to  immense  treasures  of  Tmth." 
Venly,  Mather  nnder<^<>od  well  the  learned  trick 
of  displaying  his  literary  wares.* 

This  literal  translatioii,  ^'without  any  jingle  of 
words  at  the  end,'^  is  printed  by  Mather  in  the 
sereral  metres,  separated  from  prose  by  rules  set 
upright  in  the  solid  paragraph.  We  quote  one  of 
them,  restored  to  the  form  of  poetry : — 

PSAUf  c. 

Now  unto  the  eternal  God 
Moke  you  the  joyful  shouts 
'Which  are  heard  in  a  jubilee. 
All  ye  who  dwell  on  earth. 

Yield  service  with  a  shining  joy 
To  the  eternal  God ; 
With  joyfid  acclamations  come 
Ye  in  before  Uis  face. 

Know  that  tli*  eternal  God,  He's  God, 
He  made  us,  and  weVe  His ; 
We  are  His  people,  and  we  are 
The  sheep  wnica  Ho  does  feed. 

With  due  confessions  enter  ye 
His  gates,  His  courts  with  prnise ; 
Make  due  confessions  unto  Him ; 
Spesk  ye  well  of  His  name. 

For  the  eternal  God  is  good ; 
His  mercy  is  forever ; 
And  unto  generations  doth 
His  faithfulness  endure. 

An  immense  unpublished  MS.  of  Mather,  his 
Illustrations  of  the  Sacred  Scriptures^  is  stored 
in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society,  where  it  is  shown  in  six  volumes  folio, 
of  rough-edged  whity-brown  foolscap,  written  in 
the  author^s  round,  exact  hand,  in  double  columns; 
its  magnitude  and  forgotten  theology  bidding  de- 
fiaiico  to  the  enterprise  of  editors  and  publishers. 
Portions  of  his  Diary^  a  painful  pychological 
curiosity,  are  aliK)  to  be  found  there,  mcluding  the 
torn  leaf  from  which  the  invisible  hand  of  "witch- 
craft plucked  a  piece,  according  to  his  declaration, 
before  his  eyes. 

AV  BOVTATOaT  AlO)  NZOESSAaT  A]>DEXB6,  TO  A  COUimT  HOW 
SXTBAOKDIHABILY  ALARMED  BY  TUK  WRATH  QT  THB  DXYIL. 
— TBOM  THX  WOMDEBS  OF  TBX  IKVIBIBLB  WOELD. 

That  the  Devil  is  come  down  unto  ut  with  great 
wrath,  we  find,  we  feel,  wo  now  deplore.  In  many 
ways,  for  many  years,  hath  the  Devil  been  assaying 
to  extirpate  the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  here. 
New  England  may  complain  of  the  Devil,  as  in 
Psalm  cxzix.  1,2:  Many  a  time  have  they  afflicted  me, 
frmn  my  youth,  may  New  England  now  say;  manu'a 
time  have  they  afflicted  me  from  my  youth;  yet  they 


*  Some  of  his  tltle-pBgee  are  exquisite.  Broniclogta  Sacra 
Is  tbe  name  he  Halves  to  a  few  sennoDS  on  remarkable  thander- 
sturniA.  The  titles  of  Eeverol  of  tbeae  oecaftlonal  publications 
are,  Naih  Fatten^i,  or  Prapoaalt  of  PUty ;  Adtermut  USber' 
Unas ;  An  Etsay  on  EvangfUcal  Obedience ;  T%€opoU»  Ame- 
ricanOf  An  Essay  on  the  Golden  Street  qfthe  Holy  Otty, 


have  not  prevailed  sigainsi  me.    But  now  there  is  a 
more  than  ordinary  efflietum,  with  which  the  DevU 
is  Galline  of  us:  and  such  an  one  as  is  indeed  Ud- 
parallelable.    The  things  confessed  by  Witches,  and 
the  things  endured  by  Others,  laid  together,  amonnt 
unto  this  account  of  our  Affliction.    The  Devil,  £z* 
hilnting  himself  ordinarily  as  a  small  Black  man^ 
has  decoy 'd  a  fearful  knot  of  proud,  forward,  igno- 
rant, envioQs,  and  malicioas  crea tores,  to  list  them- 
selves in  his  horrid  Service,  by  entriug  their  Karnes 
in  a  Book,  by  him  tendered  onto  them.    These 
I    Witches,  whereof  above  a  Score  have  now  Con- 
fcned,  isnd  shown  their  Deeds,  and  some  are  now 
tonnented  by  the  Devils,  for  Confessing,  have  met 
in  HeUiah  Kendezvoux,  wherein  the  CoDfeasors  do 
say,  they  have  had  their  diabolical    Sacraments, 
imitating  the  Baptism  and  the  Supper  of  our  Lord. 
In  these  hellish  meetings,  these  Monsters  have  asso- 
ciated themselves  to  do  no  less  a  thing  than.  To  de- 
stroy the  Kingdom  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  in  these 
parts  of  the   World;  and  in  order  hereunto.  First 
they  each  of  them  have  their  Spectres,  or  Devils, 
oonunissioned  by  them  and  representing  of  them,  to 
be  the  Engines  of  their  Malice.    By  tiiese  wicked 
Spectres,  they  seize  poor  people  about  the  country, 
with  various  and  bloody  Torments;  and  of  those 
evidently  Preternatural  torments  there  are    some 
have  dyd.    They  have  bewitched  some,  even  so  far 
as  to  make  Selfniestroyers :  and  others  are  in  many 
Towns  here  and  there  languishing  under  their  £vil 
hands.      The  people  thus  afflicted,   are  miserably 
scratched,  and  bitten,  so  that  the  Marks  are  most 
visible  to  all   the  World,  but  the  causes  utterly 
invbible;    and  the  same  Invisible  Furies  do  mo^ 
visibly  stick  Pins  into  the  bodies  of  the  Afflicted, 
and  scale  them,  and  hidoously  distort,  and  disjoint 
all  their  members,  besides  a  thousand  other  sorts  of 
Plague,  beyond  these  of  any  natural  diseases  which 
they  give  unto  them.     Yea,  tliey  sometimes  drag 
the  poor  people  out  of  their  chambers,  and  carry 
them  over  Trees  and  Hills,  for  divers  miles  together. 
A  large  part  of  the  persons  tortured  by  these  Dia- 
bolical Spectres,  are  horribly  tempted    by  them, 
sometimes  with  fair  promises,  and  sometimes  with 
hard  threatenings,  but  always  with  felt  miseries,  to 
sign  the  DeviVs  Laws  in  a  Spectral  Book  laid  before 
them ;  which  two  or  three  of  these  poor  Sufferers, 
being  by  their  tiresome  sufferings  overcome  to  do, 
ihey  have  immediately  been  released  from  all  their 
miseries,  and  they  appeared  in  Spectre  then  to  Tor- 
ture those  that  were  before  their  fellow-sufferera. 
The   Witchrs,  which   by  their  covenant  with   the 
Devil    are  become  Owners  of  Spectres,  are  often- 
times by  their  own  Spectres  required  and  compelled 
to  give  their  consent,  for  the  molestation  of  some, 
which  they  had  no  mind  otherwise  to  fall  upon :  and 
cruel  depredations  are  then  made  upon  the  Vicinage. 
In  the  Prosecution  of  these  Witcncrafts,  among  a 
thousand  other  unaccountable  things,  the  Spectres 
have  an  odd  faculty  of  cloathing  the  most  substan- 
tial and  corporeal  Instruments  of  Torture,  with  In* 
visibility,  wliile  the  wounds   tliereby  given  have 
been  the  most  palpable  things  in  the  World ;  so  that 
the  Sufferers  assaulted  with  Instruments  of  Iron, 
wholly  unseen  to  Uie  stauders  by,  though,  to  their 
cost,  seen   by  themselves,  liave,  upon    snatching, 
wrested  the  Instruments  out  of  the  Spectres  hands, 
and  every  one  has  then  immediately  not  only  beheld, 
but  handled,  an  Iron  Instrument  taken  by  a  Devil 
from  a  Neighbor.    These  wicked  Spectres  nave  pro- 
ceeded so  far,  as  to  steal  several  quantities  of  Money 
from  divers  people,  part  of  which  Money  hae,  before 
sufficient  Spectators,  been  dropt  out  of  the  Air  into 
the  Hands  of  the  Sufferers,  while  the  Spectres  have 
been  urging  them  to  subscribe  their  Covenant  with 
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Death.  In  Bueh  extravagant  wavB  haye  these 
Wretchea  propounded,  the  Dragoontng  of  aa  many 
as  they  can,  into  their  own  Combinatiou,  and  the 
Df9trojfing  of  others,  with  lingring,  spreading, 
deadly  diseases ;  till  oor  Country  should  at  Inst  be- 
eome  too  hot  for  u&  Among  tiie  Ghastly  Instances 
of  the  tueeeu  which  those  Bloody  Witches  hare  had, 
we  have  seen  even  some  of  tlieir  own  Children,  so 
dedicated  unto  the  Devil,  that  in  their  Infancy,  it  is 
found,  the  Impa  have  sucked  them,  and  rendered 
tliem  Venomous  to  a  Prodigy.  We  have  also  seen 
the  DeviVs  first  battries  upon  the  Town  where  the 
first  Church  of  our  Lord  in  this  Colony  was  gathered, 
producing  those  distractions,  which  have  almost 
ruin'd  the  Town.  We  have  seen,  likewise,  the 
Plague  reaching  afterwards  into  the  Towns  far  and 
near,  where  the  Houses  of  good  Men  have  the 
Devils  filling  of  them  with  terrible  vexatious ! 

This  is  the  descent,  which,  it  seems,  the  devil  has 
now  made  upoa  us.  But  that  which  makes  this 
descent  the  more  formidable,  ia,  The  multitude  and 
qualttg  of  Persons  accused  of  an  interest  in  this 
WUcherafi,  by  the  Efficacy  of  the  Spectres  which 
take  their  name  and  shape  upon  them;  causing 
very  many  good  and  wise  men  to  fear,  that  many 
innocent,  yea,  and  some  virtuous  persons,  are,  by  the 
devils  in  Uiis  nmtter,  imposed  upon ;  that  the  devils 
have  obtain'd  the  power  to  take  on  them  the  like- 
ness of  harmless  people,  and  in  that  likeness  to  afflict 
other  people,  and  be  so  abused  by  Pnestigious 
Dnmons,  tiiat  upoa  their  look  or  touch,  the  afflicted 
ahall  be  oddly  affected.  Arguments  from  the  Pro- 
vidence of  God,  oa  the  one  side,  and  from  our  ' 
charity  towards  man  on  the  other  side,  have  made 
this  now  to  become  a  most  agitated  Coutroversie 
among  usi  There  is  an  Aaony  produced  in  the 
Minds  of  Men,  lest  the  Devil  should  sham  us  with 
Devices,  of  perhaps  a  finer  Thread,  than  was  ever 
yet  practised  upon  the  World.  The  whole  business 
18  ^become  hereupon  so  Snarled,  and  the  determina- 
tion of  the  Question  one  way  or  another,  so  dismal, 
that  our  Honourable  Judges  have  a  Room  for  Jeho- 
9apha£e  Exclamation,  We  know  not  what  to  do  I 
Tney  have  used,  as  Judges  have  heretofore  done, 
the  Spectral  Ev\d3ncen,  to  introduce  their  further 
Enquiries  into  the  lAves  of  the  persons  accused; 
ana  they  have  thereupon,  by  the  wonderful  Provi- 
dence of  God,  been  so  strengthened  with  other 
evidences,  that  some  of  the  Witch  Gang  have  been 
fairly  Executed.  But  what  shall  be  done,  as  to 
those  against  whom  the  evidence  is  chiefly  founded 
in  the  dark  worlds  Here  they  do  solemnty  detnnnd 
our  Addresses  to  the  Father  of  Lights^  on  their  be- 
hal£  But  in  the  mean  time,  tne  Devil  improves  the 
Darkness  of  this  Affliir,  to  push  us  into  a  Blind 
Man*s  Buffet,  and  we  are  even  ready  to  be  sinfully, 
yea,  hotly  and  madly,  mauling  one  anoUier  m  Uio 
dark, 

THK  TAaAimruL— TBOx  THK  "cmiBTiAir  pmLosomBa." 

What  anruucicg  effects  follow  on  the  bite  of  the 
tarantula  I  the  patient  is  taken  with  an  extreme  dif- 
ficulty of  breatning,  and  heavy  anguish  of  heart,  a 
dismal  sadness  of  mind,  a  voice  Querulous  and  sor- 
rowful, and  his  eyes  very  much  dwturbed.  When 
the  violent  symptoms  which  appear  oa  the  first  day 
are  over,  a  continual  melancholy  hangs  about  the 
person,  till  by  dancing  or  singing,  or  change  of  air, 
the  poiM>nous  impressions  are  extirpated  from  the 
blood,  and  the  fluid  of  the  nerves ;  but  this  is  a 
happiness  that  rarely  happens;  nay,  Baglivi,  this 
wicked  spider's  countryman,  says,  there  is  no  expec- 
tation of  ever  being  perfectly  cured.  Many  of  the 
poisoned  are  never  well  but  among  the  graves,  and 
in  solitary  places  ;.  and  they  lay  themselves  along 
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upon  a  bier  as  if  they  themselves  were  dead :  like 
people  in  despair,  the^^  will  throw  themselves  into 
a  pit ;  women,  otherwise  chaste  enough,  cast  away 
all  modesty,  and  throw  themselves  into  every  in- 
decent posture.  There  are  some  colours  agreeable 
to  them,  others  offensive,  especially  black  ;  and  if 
the  attendants  have  their  clothes  of  ungrateful 
coloui-8,  they  must  retire  out  of  their  sight  The 
music  with  the  dancing  which  must  be  employed 
for  their  cure,  continues  three  or  four  days ;  in  this 
vigorous  exercise  they  sigh*,  they  are  full  of  com- 
plaints ;  like  persons  in  drink,  they  almost  lose  the 
right  use  of  their  understanding ;  they  distinguish 
not  their  very  parents  from  others  in  their  treating 
of  them,  and  scarce  remember  any  thing  that  is 
past.  Some  during  this  exercise  are  much  pleased 
with  green  boughs  of  reeds  or  vines,  and  wave  them 
with  their  hands  in  the  air,  or  dip  them  in  the 
water,  or  bind  them  about  their  fisce  or  neck ;  others 
love  to  handle  red  cloths  or  naked  swords.  And 
there  are  those  who,  upon  a  little  intermission  of 
the  dancing,  fall  a  digging  of  holes  in  the  ground, 
which  they  fill  with  water,  and  then  take  a  strange 
satisfaction  in  rolling  there  When  they  begin  to 
dance,  they  call  for  swords  and  act  like  fencers ; 
sometimes  they  are  for  a  looking-glass,  but  then 
they  fetch  many  a  deep  sigh  at  t^holding  them- 
selveSb  Their  mnoy  sometimes  leads  them  to  rich 
clothes,  to  necklaces,  to  fineries  and  a  variety  of 
ornaments;  and  they  are  highly  courteous  to  the 
bystanders  that  will  gratify  them  with  any  of  these 
things ;  they  lay  them  very  orderly  about  the  place 
where  the  exercise  is  pursued,  and  in  dancing  please 
themselves  with  one  or  other  of  these  things  by 
turns,  as  their  troubled  imagination  directs  them. 

How  miserable  would  be  the  condition  of  man- 
kind, if  these  animals  were  common  in  every 
country !  But  our  compassiotiate  God  has  confined 
them  to  one  little  corner  of  Italy ;  they  are  exist- 
ing elsewhere,  but  nowhere  thus  venomous,  except 
in  Apulia.  ^ly  God,  I  glorify  thy  compassion  to 
sinful  mankin<{,  in  thy  restraints  upon  the  poisons 
of  the  tarantula. 

TBS  UFB  or  MS.  KALFB  rASTBXDQV-rBOM  THK  **]IAOKAIJA.** 

When  David  was  driven  from  his  friends  into  the 
wilderness,  he  made  Uiis  patheticol  representation 
of  his  condition,  "  Twas  as  when  one  doth  hunt  a 
partridge  in  the  mountains.'*  Among  the  many  wor- 
thy persons  who  were  persecuted  into  an  American 
wudemess,  for  their  fidelity  to  the  ecclesiastical  king- 
dom of  our  true  David,  there  was  one  that  bore  the 
name  ns  well  as  the  state  of  an  hunted  partridge 
What  bofel  him,  was,  as  Bede  saith  of  what  was 
done  by  Fselix,  Juxta  nomims  sat  Sacramentum, 

This  was  Mr.  Ralph  Partridge,  who  for  no  fault 
but  the  delicacy  of  ms  good  spirit,  being  distressed 
by  the  ecclesiastical  setters,  had  no  defence,  neither 
of  beak  nor  claw,  but  Ajliaht  over  the  ocean. 

The  place  where  he  toox  covert  was  the  colony  of 
Plymouth,  and  the  town  of  Duxbuij  in  that  colony. 

This  Partridge  had  not  only  tlie  innocency  of  the 
dove,  conspicuous  in  his  blameless  and  pious  life, 
which  made  him  very  acceptable  in  his  conversation, 
but  also  the  loftiness  of  an  eagle,  in  the  g^reat  soar  of 
his  intellectual  abilities^  There  are  some  interpret- 
ers who,  understanding  church  officers  by  the  living 
creatures,  in  the  fourth  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse, 
will  have  the  teacher  to  be  intended  by  the  cMle 
there,  for  his  quick  insight  into  remote  and  hidden 
things.  The  church  of  Duxbury  had  such  an  eagle 
in  their  Partridge,  when  they  enjoyed  such  a  teacher. 

By  the  same  token,  when  the  Platform  of  Church 
Discipline  was  to  be  composed,  the  Synod  at  Cam- 
bridge appointed  three  persons  to  draw  up  each  of 
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them,  "  a  model  of  chnrch-goTenmie&i,  according  to 
the  word  of  Qod,"  auto  the  end  that  oot  of  thoae  the 
synod  might  fonn  what  should  be  found  moet  agree- 
able ;  which  three  persons  were  Mr.  Cotton,  and  Mr. 
Mather,  and  Mr.  Partridge^  So  that,  in  the  opinion 
of  that  reyerend  assembly,  this  person  did  not  come 
iar  behind  the  first  two  for  some  of  his  accomplish- 
ments. 

After  he  had  been  forty  years  a  faithful  and  pain- 
ful preacher  of  the  gospel,  rarely,  if  ever,  in  all  that 
while  mtemipted  in  his  work  by  any  bodily  sick- 
ness, he  died  in  a  good  old  age,  about  the  ycjir  1G58. 

There  was  one  singular  instance  of  a  weaned  9pirit, 
whereby  he  signalized  himself  unto  the  churches  of 
God.  That  was  this :  there  was  a  time  when  most 
of  the  ministers  in  the  colony  of  Plymouth  left  the 
colony,  upon  the  discouragement  which  the  want  of 
a  amtpeient  tnainienanee  among  the  needy  and  fro- 
ward  inhabitants  gave  unto  them.  Nevertheless 
Mr.  Partridge  wns,  notwithstanding  the  paucity  and 
the  poverty  of  his  congregation,  so  afraid  of  being 
anytning  that  looked  like  a  bird  toandering  from  hit 
neatt  that  he  remained  with  his  poor  people  till  he 
took  wing  to  become  a  bird  of  paradite,  along  with 
the  winged  aerdphim  of  heaven. 

iriTAPBIVX. 

Avolarit. 

MunsTBT  or  AHGSLS-^voif  **oatuRnn78." 

When  tlfe  Angel  of  the  Lord  encamps  round  about 
those  that  fear  Him,  the  next  news  is.  They  that 
seek  the  Lord  shall  want  nothing  that  is  good  for 
them.  O  servant  of  God,  art  thou  afraid  of  wants, 
of  straits,  of  difficulties  f  The  angels  who  poured 
down  at  least  250,000  bushels  of  manna  day  oy  day 
unto  the  followers  of  God  in  the  wilderness;  the 
angel  that  brought  meat  unto  the  Prophet;  the 
angel  that  showed  Hagar  and  her  son  how  to  supply 
themselves;  who  can  tell  what  services  they  may  do 
for  thee  I  Art  thou  in  danger  by  sicknesses?  The 
angel  who  strengthened  the  feeble  Daniel,  the  angel 
who  impregnated  the  waters  of  Bethesda  with  such 
sonatiye  and  balsamic  virtues;  who  con  tell  what 
services  they  may  do  for  thee  I  Art  thou  in  danger 
from  enemies!  The  angel  who  rescued  Jacob  from 
Laban  and  from  Ksau ;  the  angel  who  fetched  Peter 
out  of  prison,  who  can  tell  what  services  they  may 
do  for  theel  The  angcU  which  directed  the  Patri- 
arch in  his  journeys,  may  give  a  direction  to  thy 
steps,  when  thou  art  at  a  loss  how  to  steer.  The 
angels  who  moved  the  Philistines  to  dismiss  David ; 
the  angels  who  carried  Lot  out  of  Sodom ;  the  angels 
who  would  not  let  the  lions  fall  upon  Daniel,  they 
are  still  ready  to  do  as  much  for  thee,  when  God 
thy  Saviour  shall  see  it  seasonable.  Aiid  who  can 
tell  what  services  the  angels  of  God  may  do  for  the 
servants  of  Gk>d,  when  their  dying  hour  is  coming 
upon  them;  then  to  make  their  bed  for  them,  then 
to  make  all  things  easy  to  theno.  When  we  are 
in  our  agonies,  then  for  an  angel  to  come  and 
strengthen  us  I 

The  holy  angels,  who  have  stood  by  us  all  our 
life,  will  not  forsake  us  at  our  death.  It  was  the 
last  word  of  a  Divine,  dying  in  this,  but  famous  in 
other  countries ;  O  you  noly  angels,  come,  do  your 
office.  Tis  a  blessed  office,  indeed,  which  our  Sor 
viour  sends  his  holy  angels  to  do  for  us  in  a  dying 
hour.  At  our  dissolution  they  will  attend  us,  they 
will  befriend  us,  they  will  receiye  us,  they  will  do 
inconceivable  things  as  a  convoy  for  us,  to  set  us 
before  the  presence  of  our  Saviour  with  exceeding 

-     O  believer,  why  art  thou  so  afraid  of  dying? 

'^.I    afraid  of  coming  into  the  loving  and  the 

hands  of  the  holy  angels  I    Afraid  of  going 


fW>m  the  caverns  of  the  earth,  which  are  full  of  bm- 
tish  people,  and  where  thy  moan  was.  My  soul  is 
among  lions,  and  I  lie  among  them  that  are  set  on 
fire,  even  among  the  sons  of  men ;  and  ofraiil  of  going 
to  dwell  among  thoee  amiable  spirits,  who  have 
rejoiced  in  all  the  g^d  they  ever  saw  done  unto 
thee ;  who  have  rejoiced  in  Doing  sent  by  thy  God 
and  theirs,  times  without  number,  to  do  good  unto 
thee ;  who  have  rejoiced  in  the  hopes  of  having  thee 
to  be  with  them,  and  now  haye  what  they  hoped  for 
bj  having  thee  associated  with  them  in  the  sotis&c- 
tions  of  the  heavenly  world  I  Certainly,  thou  wilt 
not  be  ninid  of  going  to  those,  whom  thou  hast 
already  had  so  sweet  a  conyersation  with. 

It  was  a  good  Memento  written  on  the  door  of 
a  study  that  liod  much  of  Heigren  in  it:  Anosu 
Astamt;  there  are  Holy  Angel  $  at  hand, 

OS  Tin  nsATH  or  hd  sosr. 

T%s  motto  inooribed  on  kin  gratntone^  **  Beteroed/br  a  gtori' 

ou»  Reimrr0ciion»^ 

The  exhortation  of  the  Lord, 

With  consolation  speaks  to  us. 
As  to  his  children  his  good  ward, 

We  must  remember  speaking  thus: 

My  child,  when  God  shall  chasten  thee. 

His  chastening  do  thou  not  contemn : 
When  thou  his  just  rebukes  dost  see, 

Faint  not  rebuked  under  theuL 

The  Lord  with  fit  afflictions  will 

Correct  the  children  of  his  love ; 
He  doth  himself  their  father  still, 

By  his  most  wise  corrections  prove. 

Afflictions  for  the  present  here. 

The  vexed  flesh  will  f^evous  call. 
But  afterwards  there  will  appear, 

Not  grief,  but  peace,  the  end  of  alL 

oir  THs  DKATH  or  ms  DAUGffna. 
T%e  motto  inscribed  on  her  graoet^one^  **  Gone^  but  ncd  UkC* 

Tlie  dearest  Lord  of  heaven  gave 

Himself  an  offering  once  for  me : 
The  dearest  thing  on  earth  I  have, 

Now,  Lord,  ITl  offer  unto  Thee. 

I  see  my  best  enjoyments  here. 
Are  loans,  nna  Aowei.s,  and  vanitic  * 

Ere  well  enjoyed  they  disappear: 
Vain  smoke,  they  prick  and  leaye  our  eye^ 

But  I  believe,  0  glorious  Lord, 

Thot  when  I  seem  to  lose  these  toys, 

What's  lost  will  fully  be  restored 
In  glory,  with  etemol  joys. 

I  do  believe,  that  I  and  mine, 

Shall  come  to  eyerlosting  rest; 
Because,  blest  Jesus,  we  ore  thine. 

And  with  thy  promises  are  ble;:t 

I  do  believe,  that  every  bird 

Of  mine,  which  to  tlic  ground  shall  fa!l. 
Does  fall  at  thy  kind  will  and  word ; 

Nor  I,  nor  it,  is  hurt  at  alL 

Now  my  believing  soul  does  hear, 

Tliis  amor.g  the  glad  nngels  told: 
I  know  thou  dost  &y  Maker  fear. 

From  whom  thou  nothing  dost  withhold  t 

BENJAMIN  T0MP80N. 

Benjamin  Tompson,  "learned  schoolmaster  and 
physician,  mid  }-•  renowned  poet  of  Now  £ng^ 
land,"  according  to  the  eulogistio  language  of  his 
tombstone,  wns  bom  in  1540,  and  graduated  at 
Harvard  in  1662.    He  was  master  of  Uie  public 
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school  in  Boston  firom  1667  to  1670,  when  he 
reoeiyed  a  call  and  removed  to  Oambridge.  He 
died  April  13,  1714^  and  is  buried  at  Boxbnry.* 
He  was  the  anthor  of  an  Elegy  on  the  Men, 
Scunuel  Whiting  of  Lynn,  who  died  December 
11,  1679,  which  is  printed  in  the  Magnalia.  He 
also  figures  in  the  same  volume  among  the  rhym- 
ing eulogists  at  its  commencement,  where  he  turns 
a  compliment  with  some  skill. 

Quod  patrios  Manes  revocAsti  a  sedibus  altis, 
^Ivestres  Muas  grates,  Matbxbb,  rependunt 
djBc  nova  Progenies,  yetenim  sab  Imagine,  oasHo 
Arte  toA  terrain  yisitans,  demiaaa,  ealutat 
Grata  Deo  pietas;  grates  persolyimus  omnes; 
Semper  hoQoa,  aomtuqae  uiam,  Mathsrx,  manebnnt 

Is  the  bless'd  Matrkr  neerofnaneer  tarn*d. 
To  raise  his  eonntry's  fathers*  ashea  urn'd? 
BSiaha's  dost,  life  to  the  dead  imparts; 
Tlus  prophet,  by  his  more  familiar  arts, 
UnteaU  our  heroe^  tombs,  and  gives  them  air ; 
They  rise,  they  walk,  they  talk,  look  wondrous  fair ; 
Each  of  them  m  an  orb  of  li^ht  doth  shine, 
In  liveries  of  glory  most  divine. 
TThea  ancient  names  I  in  thy  pages  met, 
Like  gems  on  Aaron's  costly  breastplate  set, 
Methmks  heaven's  open,  while  great  aaints  descend. 
To  wreathe  the  brows  by  wmch  their  acts  were 
penn'd. 

His  chief  prodnction  is  a  poem  entitled  New  Bng- 
lantTi  Critis,  The  niece,  after  an  enlogy  on  certain 
patriotic  women,  wno  turned  out  to  build  a  wall 
for  the  defence  of  the  town,  gives  a  comparison 
between  old  times  and  now  in  the  colony,  in  which 
he  assigns  the  palm,  as  usual  in  sudi  discussions, 
at  least  in  poetry,  to  the  days  gone  by ;  and  then 
passes  to  King  Philip's  war,  with  which  the  ro- 
mainder  is  occupied. 

OS  A  vomnoATioii  at  boston  Bxavir  bt  woscxx. 
Duoi  fimn/lna  Jt^diL 

A  grand  attempt  some  Amazonian  Dames 
Contrive  whereby  to  glorify  their  names, 
A  mff  for  Boston  Neck  of  mud  and  turfe, 
Reaching  from  side  to  side,  from  surf  to  surf, 
Tlieir  nimble  hands  spin  up  like  Christmas  pyes. 
Their  pastry  by  degrees  on  high  doth  rise. 
The  wheel  at  home  counts  in  an  holiday, 
Since  while  the  mistress  worketh  it  may  play. 
A  tribe  of  female  hands,  but  manly  herirts. 
Forsake  at  home  their  pasty  crust  and  tarts. 
To  knead  the  dirt,  the  samplers  down  they  hurl. 
Their  undulating  silks  they  closely  furl. 
The  pick-axe  one  as  a  commandress  holds. 
While  fother  at  her  awk'uess  gently  scolds. 
One  pu£b  and  sweats,  the  other  muttera  why 
Cant  you  promove  your  work  so  fast  as  1 9 
Some  dig,  some  delve,  and  others'  hands  do  feel 
The  little  waggon's  weight  with  single  wheeL 
And  least  some  fainting-fits  the  weiuc  surprize. 
They  want  no  sack  nor  cakes,  they  are  more  wiee. 
These  brave  essays  draw  forth  male,  stronger  hands, 
More  like  to  dawbers  than  to  marshal  bands; 
These  do  the  work,  and  sturdy  bulwarks  raise. 
But  the  beginners  well  deseinre  the  praise; 

Tax  PBOLOom. 

The  times  wherein  old  Pompion  was  a  saint. 
When  men  fiircd  hardly  yet  without  complaint. 
On  vilest  catee;  the  dainty  Indian  maize 
Was  eat  with  olamp-shells  out  of  wooden  trays. 
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Under  thtitch'd  hutts  without  the  cry  of  rent* 

And  the  best  sawce  to  every  dish,  content 

When  flesh  was  food  and  hairy  skins  made  ooats, 

And  men  as  well  as  birds  had  chirping  notes. 

When  Cimnels  were  accounted  noble  blond; 

Among  the  tribes  of  common  herbage  food. 

Of  Ceres'  bounty  form'd  was  many  a  knack. 

Enough  to  fill  poor  Robin's  Almanack. 

These  golden  tunes  (too  fortunate  to  hold,) 

Were  quickly  sin'd  away  for  love  of  gold 

T  was  then  among  the  bushes,  not  Uie  street, 

If  one  in  place  did  an  inferior  meet, 

"  Good  morrow,  brother,  is  there  aught  you  want? 

"  Take  freely  of  rae,  what  I  have  you  ha^nt" 

Plain  Tom  and  Dick  would  pass  as  current  now, 

As  ever  since  "  Tour  Servant  Sir,"  and  bow. 

Deep-skirted  doublets,  puritanic  capes. 

Which  now  would  render  men  like  upright  apes, 

Was  comlier  wear,  our  wiser  fathers  thought. 

Than  the  cast  fashions  from  all  Europe  broughu 

T  was  in  those  days  an  honest  g^race  would  hold 

mi  an  hot  pudding  gp-ew  at  heart  a  cold 

And  men  had  better  stomachs  at  religion. 

Than  I  to  capon,  turkey-cock,  or  pigeon ; 

When  honest  sisters  met  to  pray,  not  prate. 

About  their  own  and  not  their  neighbour's  state. 

During  Plain  Dealing's  reign,  that  worthy  stud 

Of  the  ancient  planters'  race  before  the  flood. 

Then  times  were  good,  merehants  car'd  not  a  rush 

For  other  fare  than  Jonakin  and  Mush. 

Although  men  far'd  and  lodged  very  hard. 

Yet  innocence  was  better  than  a  guard. 

T  was  long  before  spiders  and  worms  had  drawn 

Their  dungy  webs,  or  hid  with  cheating  lawne 

New  England's  beautyes,  which  still  seem'd  to  me 

Illustrious  in  their  own  simplicity. 

T  was  ere  the  neighbouring  Virgin-Land  had  broke 

The  hogsheads  of  her  worse  than  hellish  smoak. 

T  was  ere  the  Islands  sent  their  presents  in. 

Which  but  to  use  was  counted  next  to  sin. 

'T  was  ere  a  barge  had  made  so  rich  a  freight 

As  chocolate,  dust-gold  and  bitta  of  eight 

Ere  wines  from  France  and  Muscovadoe  to. 

Without  the  which  the  drink  will  scarsly  doe. 

From  western  isles  ere  fruits  and  delicacies 

Did  rot  maids'  teeth  and  spoil  their  handsome  facc\ 

Or  ere  these  times  did  chance,  the  noise  of  war 

Was  from  our  towns  and  hearts  removeid  far. 

No  bugbear  comets  in  the  chrystal  air 

Did  drive  our  christian  planters  to  despair. 

No  sooner  pagan  malice  peeped  forth 

But  valour  snib'd  it    Then  were  men  of  worth 

Who  by  their  prayers  slew  thousands,  angel-like ; 

Their  weapons  are  unseen  with  which  they  strike. 

Then  had  the  churches  rest;  as  yet  the  coales 

Were  covered  up  in  most  contentious  souls: 

Freeness  in  judgment,  union  in  affection. 

Dear  love,  sound  truth,  they  were  our  grand  pro 

tection. 
Then  were  the  times  in  which  our  oonncells  sate. 
These  gave  prognosticks  of  our  future  fate. 
If  these  be  longer  liv'd  our  hopes  increase. 
These  wnrrs  will  usher  in  a  longer  peace. 
But  if  New  England's  love  die  in  its  youth. 
The  grave  will  open  next  for  blessed  truth. 
This  thcame  is  out  of  date,  the  pcacefull  hours 
When  castles  needed  not,  but  pleasant  bower& 
Not  ink,  but  blond  and  tears  now  serve  the  turn 
To  draw  the  figure  of  New  England's  ume; 
New  England's  hour  of  passion  is  at  hand ; 
No  power  except  divine  can  it  withstand. 
Scarce  hath  her  glass  of  fifty  years  run  out. 
But  her  old  prosperous  steeds  turn  heads  about. 
Tracking  themselves  back  to  their  poor  beginnings. 
To  fear  and  fare  upon  their  fruits  of  sinnings. 
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So  that  the  mirror  of  tiie  duistua  worM 
Lyefl  bomt  to  henpt  in  part,  h«r  itreamen  fiirf^ 
Grief  sif;^,  j'^J'^  ^^^^  '^^  distatd  fernr*  turpi  Lie 
^ot  (lA«tanl  <4pinrj  only,  bot  the  wite. 
Thus  hAVe  the  Coiredt  hopes  decetv'il  the  cje 
Of  the  big-«woln  ezpeetiint  KiMLdiTig  b j : 
Thus  the  pron*!  •thip  after  »  little  tarn, 
Hinka  into  Neptune'^  Arms  to  find  it«  urce: 
ThiM  hftth  the  heir  to  mAoy  thoosAnds  bom 
Been  in  an  in^tntit  from  the  mother  torn : 
Even  thm  tliine  ir.fant  cheeks  b^-gin  to  p«de. 
And  thy  aap|K>rter»  thn>'i^h  irreAt  l«>€ii4^  fiuL 
Thn  i»  the  yfAfttpu  to  thy  fu'nre  woe. 
The  Eyilogiu  lo  m«>rtAl  yet  cau  know. 

OCS  rOEEFATHEBS^  SOXa 

Tms  Rong  is  stated  in  the  M&'^ac^hosetts  Histo- 
rical Collect iond  to  have  been  "*  taken  memoriter, 
in  1785,  from  the  Hps  of  an  old  lady  at  the 
ftrlrancerl  period  of  d6/'  It  \s  also  foond  in  the 
Ma^suich  uM;t td  Magazi ne  for  Jarioary.  1  T'J  1 .  Both 
Cf>pieA  are  identi<-al.  It  is  of  an  ^irly  diite,  and 
bail  been  carrie<l  back  to  the  y&SM  163o.  Four 
lines  in  the  stanza  before  the  last  appear  mLssing. 

Kew  England's  annoyances  yon  that  would  know 

thera. 
Pray  ponder  th<»e  Terses  which  briefly  doth  shew 

tnem. 
The  place  where  we  live  w  a  wildemws  wood. 
Where  grass  is  much  WAnting   thAt's  fr^tiul  and 

goo4j: 
Our  monntAins  And  hills  And  onr  taIIics  below. 
Being  commonly  covered  with  ice  and  with  snow ; 
And  when  the  north-west  wind  with  violence  blows. 
Then  every  niAn  palls  his  cAp  over  his  nwe : 
Bat  if  Any's  so  hArdy  and  will  it  withstand, 
lie  forfeits  a  finger,  a  foot  or  a  hand. 

Bnt  when  the  Spring  opens  we  then  take  the  hoc. 
And  make  the  ground  reA<1y  to  plAnt  and  to  sow ; 
Our  com  being  plnnted  Ana  seea  being  sown. 
The  worms  destroy  much  before  it  is  grown ; 
And  when  it  is  growing  some  spoil  there  is  mAde, 
By  birrls  And  by  squirrels  thAt  plack  up  the  blade ; 
And  when  it  is  come  to  full  com  in  the  ear, 
It  is  often  destroyed  by  raccoon  And  by  deer. 

And  now  our  garments  begin  to  grow  thin, 
And  wool  is  much  wanted  to  card  and  to  spin ; 
If  we  can  ^et  a  garment  to  cover  without, 
Onr  other  in-garments  are  clout  upon  clout : 
Our  clothes  we  brought  with  us  are  apt  to  be  torn, 
They  need  to  be  clouted  soon  after  they're  worn, 
Bnt  clouting  our  garments  they  hinder  us  nothing. 
Clouts  double^  are  warmer  than  single  whole  cloth- 

If  fresh  meat  be  wanting,  to  fill  up  our  dish. 

We  have  carrots  and  turnips  as  much  as  we  wish ; 

And  is  Uiere  a  mind  for  a  (lelicate  dish 

We  repair  to  the  clam-banks,  and  there  we  catch 

fisn. 
Instea^l  of  pottage  and  puddings,  and  custards  and 

pies, 
Our  pumpkins  and  parsnips  are  common  supplies ; 
Wo  nave  pumpkins  at  morning,  and  pumpkins  at 

noon, 
If  it  was  not  for  pumpkins  we  should  be  undone. 

If  barley  be  wanting  to  make  into  malt, 
We  must  be  contetitcd,  and  think  it  no  fault ; 

w— «ke  liquor  to  sweeten  our  lijw, 

^  parsnips  atid  walnut  tree  chipe. 

•  •  •  • 
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5ow  while  saw  arc  sotnc  let  others  be  coming. 
For  while  liqasrs  boilicir  it  mi»t  have  a  scmnmintf  * 
But  I  will  Aoc  btame  th«si,  tat  birds  of  a  feather,   ' 
By  scckicg  their  feUuwa  are  flocking  together. 
But  yoa  whom  the  Lurd  intends  hi&cr  to  bring. 
Forsake  cot  the  hooey  for  fear  id  the  sting ; 
But  bring  both  a  quiet  and  contented  mind, 
Aitei  ail  needfal  blessings  yoa  sorely  will  find. 

THOMABMAKDL 

Thoxas  H&Kcr  was  the  aothor  of  two  Ijitin 

ptvius  aililretsed  to  James  Logao,  and  foond 
aiuon:r  his  papers  after  hi*  death ;  tbey  are  entitled, 
£:  rt>:.,ititn  Prnnty'raniir^ainl  In  lavde9 PennMyU 
r*nti*g  pj^ma.  ten  th^triptio  f^enTtm^lranuey  and 
bvar  ilate  in  1758  ami  1729.  TTie  second  is 
^  I  rinci [Willy  retainei].''  as  he  phrases  it,  by  Bobert 
Pn>u<},  who  atMs  an  Endi>h  translaticm  by  hiro- 
self,  in  his  Hi?toTy  of  Penn>Tlvama.  Makin 
was  an  n<her  un«Icr  Geonre  Keith,*  in  1689,  in 
the  Frientls'  Public  Grammar  School  in  Philadd- 
phia,  and  >nccte«!etl  him  as*  principal  in  the  follow- 
ing year.  He  was  fivi^nen;ly  chosen  clerk  of  the 
Pn>\incial  Aasembly,  but  his  school  not  proving 
prmluctive,  he  rernoveil  to  the  interior.t  His 
ver-^es  tlescribing  the  features  of  town  and  ooun- 
try  aj.'iH.'ar  to  have  been  written  for  amnsement, 
and  beUmff  to  the  curiosities  of  literature.  We 
give  a  brief  passage  of  both  Uie  rural  and  city 
descriptions. 

Hie  avis  est  qussdam  dnlci  eelebcnima  voce, 
QusB  variare  sonos  nsique  canendo  sole! 

H:c  avis  e^t  quaedam  minima  et  pulcherrima  plumis, 
iSugere  quae  fiores  usque  vulando  solet. 

Unde  fugam  mu^ro  in  morom  properare  videtur, 
Tanquiim  nou  ocuILs  aspioieuda  diu. 

Hie  avis  est  qna^'Jam  rubro  formosa  colore, 

Gutture  qii»  pluuiid  e^t  maculata  nigrisL 
Hie  avis  est  rej»etei.s.  Whip,  Whip^  Willy  voce  jococu  ; 

Quse  tota  vemo  tempore  nocte  canit. 
Hic  et  aves  ali«e,  quotquot  gei.erantnr  ab  ovis, 

25cribere  jam  quanmi  noniina  inane  forct, 
Innumersf  volitare  e4>lent  hic  stepe  colnmbse; 

Unde  frequens  multis  obvia  pranla  datur. 

Hic  testate  solet  tanquam  iere  ^udeat  alto, 
Tollere  £e  ex  summis  ssepe  acipenser  aquisL 

Qui  salit  ac  re<ilit  toties  (mirabile  visu) 
In  cymbas  in  gens  pr«da  aliquando  caditv 

Regius  hic  piscis  minime  pretioeus  habctur ; 
Karior  est  at  ubi,  carior  est  et  ibi 

Tis  here  the  moehing  bird  extends  his  throat. 
And  imitates  the  birds  of  ev'ry  note ; 
Tis  here  the  smallest  of  the  feathcr*d  tmin, 
The  humming  birJy  frequents  the  flowery  plain. 


*  GeoTfre  Keith,  celebrated  both  as  an  advocate  and  opponent 
of  the  Quakers,  was  born  In  Abcrdoeo*  and  came  to  East 
Jency  in  1GS2,  wbere  be  was  appointed  sanreyor-eeneni].  He 
waA.  im  we  brtve  seen,  at  the  head  of  a  school  in  Philadelphia 
in  16S9.  In  1C91,  after  having  made  a  propagandist  toor  In 
New  England,  be  left  the  »ect  with  a  few  followera»  the 
Feceders  calling  themselves  Chri;»tiiin  Qualiere.  He  not  long 
after  took  orders  in  the  Church  of  England,  officiated  about  a 
year  in  New  Yurii  and  Boston,  and  travelled  through  the 
Mfttleraents  as  a  missionary.  He  returned  to  England  In  ITCMS, 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  as  rector  w  Edbnrton  In 
Btissex.  He  published  in  1706  a  Jonmal  of  TVavels  ttom  New 
Hampshire  to  Garatnck,  which  was  reprinted  in  1609  by  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Historical  Society,  in  the  first  volume  at 
their  Collections,  and  a  number  of  controversial  works,  which 
were  not  deficient  in  enennr. 

t  Proud's  History,  ii.  8el.  Some  Account  of  the  Early  Poets 
and  Poetry  of  Pennsylvania,  by  Joshua  Francis  Fisher.  Penn. 
Hist  Soc  CoIL,  vol.  IL,  pt  8,  p.  7& 
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Its  motion  quick  seems  to  elude  the  eye ; 
It  now  a  bird  appears,  and  now  a  fly. 

The  Yarious  woodpwkerB  here  charm  the  sight; 
Of  mingled  red,  of  beautious  black  and  white. 
Here  whip-per-wUl ;  a  bird,  whose  fanci'd  name 
From  its  nocturnal  note  imagined,  came. 
Here,  in  the  fall,  large  flocks  of  pigeons  fly. 
So  numerous,  that  Uiey  darken  all  the  sky. 
Here  other  birds  of  ev'ry  kind  appear, 
Whose  names  would  be  too  long  to  mention  here. 

Large  sturgeons  num'itnjs  crowd  the  Delaware ; 
Which,  in  warm  weather,  leap  into  the  air ; 
80  high,  that  (strange  to  tell  I)  they  often  fly 
Into  the  boats,  which  on  the  river  ply  I 
That  royal  fish  is  little  valu'd  here ; 
But  where  more  scarce,  'tis  more  esteemed  and  dear. 

Pulchra  duos  inter  sita  stat  Philadelphia  rivos; 

Inter  quos  duo  simt  millia  longa  viaL 
J>«/a«Mr  nic  major,  Sculkil  minor  ille  yocatur; 

/fMfi«  et  SuevtM  notus  uterque  diu. 
.£dibus  omatur  multis  urbs  iimite  longo, 

QufB  parva  emicuit  tempore  magna  brevi 
Hlc  plateas  mensor  spatiis  delineat  asquis, 

Et  domui  recto  est  ordine  Juncta  domu& 
Qninque  sacra  hac  ades  una  numerantur  in  urbe. 

Altera  non  etiam  distat  ab  urbe  procuL 
£z  quibns  una  alias  est  qua  supereminet  onmes ; 

Cuius  nondum  ingens  perficiatur  opu&> 
IVacmit  hie  sacroe  divina  melodia  psalmos: 

£t  Tox  totius  succinit  inde  chori. 
Eleret  hoc  hominum  mentes,  et  mqloeat  aures, 

8ed  cor  devotum  peallit  in  aure  DeL 
Basis  huic  posita  est  excelsa  firma  futura 

Turris,  ut>i  -dicunt  ara  sonora  fore. 
Hie  in  gymnasiis  linffua  docentur  et  artes 

Ingenua ;  multis  doctor  &  ipse  fui 
Una  schola  hie  alias  etiam  supereminet  omnes 

Romano  et  Orceeo  qua  docet  ore  loqui. 

Fair  Philadelphia  next  lb  rising  seen. 
Between  two  rivers  plac'd,  two  miles  between ; 
The  Delaware  and  Sculhilt  new  to  fame,  * 
Both  ancient  streams,  yet  of  a  modem  name, 
The  city,  form'd  upon  a  beautious  plan. 
Has  many  houses  ouilt,  tho'  late  began ; 
Rectangular  the  streets,  direct  and  fair ; 
And  rectilinear  all  the  ranges  are. 
Five  houses  here  for  sacred  use  are  known. 
Another  stands  not  far  without  the  town. 
Of  these  appears  one  in  a  grander  style. 
But  yet  unnnish'd  is  the  lofty  pile. 
Here  psalms  divine  melodious  accents  raise. 
And  choral  symphony  sweet  songs  of  praise : 
To  raise  the  mind,  and  sooth  the  pious  ear ; 
But  God  devoted  minds  doth  always  hear. 
A  lofty  towV  is  founded  on  this  ground. 
For  future  bells  to  make  a  distant  sound. 
Here  schools,  for  learning,  and  for  arts,  are  seen ; 
In  which  to  many  I've  a  teacher  been: 
But  one,  in  teacmng,  doth  the  rest  excel. 
To  know  and  speak  the  Greek  and  Latin  weU. 

JOHN  J088ELYN. 

Thb  first  mention  we  have  of  John  Joaselyn  is 
from  his  own  words,  that  he  set  sail  for  New 
England  April  26,  and  arrived  at  Boston  on  the 
8d  of  Julv,  1638.  Here  he  "presented  his  re- 
spects to  Mr.  Winthrop  the  governor,  and  to  Mr. 
Cotton  the  teacher  of  lk>ston  charoh,  to  whom  ho 
delivered,  from  Mr.  Francis  Qoarles  tlie  poet,  the 
transbtion  of  the  16,  25,  51,  88,  113,  and  137 
Psahns  into  English  meter.'*  He  returned  to 
En^and  in  October  of  the  following  year.    A 


storm  which  occnrred  on  his  yoyage  seems  to  have 
made  him  poeticaL    He  thus  discoorses : 

And  the  bitter  storm  augments;  the  wild  winds 

wage 
War  from  all  parts;  and  join  with  the  sea*s  rage. 
The  sad  clouos  sink  in  showers;  you  would  have 
•     thought. 
That    high-swoln-seas    even    unto   Heaven     had 

wrought 
And  Heaven  to  seas  descended :  no  star  shown ; 
Blind  night  iii  darkness,  tempests  and  her  own 
Dread  terrors  lost;  yet  this  aire  lightning  turns 
To  more  feared  light;  the  sea  with  lightning  burns. 
The  pilot  knew  not  what  to  chuse  or  fly, 
Art  stood  amas'd  in  ambiguity. 

He  thus  commences  the  recital  of  his  second 
voyage. 

I  have  heard  of  a  certain  merchant  in  the  west  of 
England,  who  after  many  great  losses,  walking  upon 
the  sea  bank  in  a  calm  sun-shining  day;  observing 
the  smoothness  of  the  sea,  coming  in  with  a  che- 
quered or  dimpled  wave:  Ah  (quoth  he)  thou  flnt^ 
luring  element,  many  a  time  hast  thou  inticed  me  to 
throw  myself  and  my  fortunes  into  thy  arms;  but 
thou  hast  hitherto  proved  treacherous;  thinking  to 
find  thee  a  mother  of  increase,  I  have  found  thee  to 
be  the  mother  of  mischief  and  wickedness ;  yea  the 
father  of  prodigies;  therefore,  being  now  secure,  I 
will  trust  thee  no  more.  But  mark  this  man*s  reso- 
lution a  while  after,  pericidum  maris  «p«<  lucri 
auperaL  So  fared  it  with  me,  that  having  escaped 
the  dangers  of  one  voyage,  must  needs  put  on  a 
resolution  for  a  second,  wherein  I  plowed  many  a 
churlish  billow  witii  little  or  no  advantage,  but 
rather  to  my  loss  and  detriment  In  the  setting 
down  whereof  I  propose  not  to  insist  in  a  methodical 
way,  but  according  to  my  quality,  in  a  plain  and 
brief  relation  as  I  have  done  alreacfy ;  for  I  perceive, 
if  I  used  all  the  art  that  possibly  I  could,  it  would 
be  difficult  to  please  all,  for  all  men's  eyes,  ears,  faith, 
and  judgments  are  not  of  a  size.  There  bo  a  sort  of 
stagnant  stinking  spirits,  who,  like  flies,  lie  sucking 
at  the  botches  of  carnal  pleasures,  and  never  tra- 
velled so  much  sea  as  is  oetween  Heth  ferry  and 
Lyon  Key ;  yet  notwithstanding  (sitting  in  the  chair 
of  the  scornful  over  their  whists  and  draughts  of 
intoxication)  I  will  desperately  censure  the  relations 
of  the  greatest  travellers.  It  was  a  good  proviso  of 
a  learned  man,  never  to  report  wonders,  for  in  so 
doing  of  the  greatest  he  will  be  sure  not  to  be  be- 
lieved, but  laughed  at,  which  certainly  bewrays 
their  ignorance  and  want  of  discretion.  Of  fools 
and  madmen  then  I  shall  take  no  care,  I  will  not 
invite  these  in  the  least  to  honour  me  with  a  glance 
from  their  supercilious  eyes ;  but  rather  advise  them 
to  keep  thftr  inspection  for  their  fine  tongu'd  ro- 
mances and  plays.  This  homely  piece,  I  protest 
ingenuously,  is  prepared  for  such  only  who  well 
know  how  to  malce  use  of  their  charitable  construc- 
tions towards  works  of  this  nature,  to  whom  I  submit 
myself  in  all  my  faculties,  and  proceed  in  my  second 
voyage. 

He  sailed  May  28d,  1668,  and  retoraed  De- 
cember 1,  1671 — ^tho  interval  of  eight  and  a  half 
years  having  been  passed  in  New  England.  He 
published,  the  year  after  his  return.  New  Eng- 
umd?9  Raritiei  Discovered,*    In  it  he  gives  as  a 


^New  EngUmd's  Rsrltles  Discovered  In  Birds,  Beasts, 
Fishes,  Serpents,  snd  Plants  of  that  Coantrr;  Together  with 
the  Physloil  and  Chyrargical  Bemedies  wherewith  the  Na- 
tiyes  constantly  nse  to  cure  their  Dlatempera,  Woands,  and 
SoresL    Also  a  PeriiBot  Deacriptlon  of  an  Indian  8qaa»  in  all 
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^impee  of  Borton  in  1663.  ^The  buildings  are 
biUMUome,  joining  one  another  as  in  London,  with 
many  large  streets,  luobt  of  them  paved  with 
pebble  stone;  in  the  hi^  street  towards  the 
Common  there  are  fiur  buildings  some  of  stone, 
and  at  the  east  end  of  the  town  one  amongst  the 
rest,  boilt  by  the  shore  by  Mr.  Gibs  a  merchant; 
which  it  is  thoogfat  will  stand  him  in  leas  than 
dOOO;.  before  it  be  fully  finished.  The  town  is 
not  divided  into  parishes,  yet  they  have  three  fair 
meeting  houses  or  chnrches,  which  hardly  suffice 
to  receive  the  inhabitants  and  strangere  that  come 
in  from  all  parts.^ 

He  next  issued  a  brief  work  entitled.  An  Ac- 
coutU  of  Two  Voyages  to  New  England.* 

His  books  are  mainly  occupied  with  a  view  of 
the  natural  history  of  the  country,  but  he  occa- 
sionally gives  us  some  hints  of  the  inhabitants, 
and  is  uniformly  amusang.  He  also  published  in 
1674,  Chronotogieal  CmerratwnM  of  America^ 
from  the  year  of  the  World  to  the  year  of  Chrietj 
1673. 

JOHN  WnJJ AMfl, 

Thb  author  of  the  Bedeemed  Captive^  was  bom 
at  Roxbury,  Massachusetts,  December  16,  1664, 
where  his  grand&ther  had  settled  in  the  year 
1638,  on  his  emigration  from  England.  By  the 
aid  of  his  maternal  grandfather,  William  Pork,  he 
received  a  liberal  education,  and  was  graduated 
at  Harvard  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  In  the  spring 
of  1686  he  became  me  first  minister  of  Deerfield. 
This  was  a  post  of  unusual  peril,  as  the  place,  then 
a  frontier  settlement,  the  first  houses  in  which 
were  erected  in  1671,  had  suffered  since  1675 
continued  attacks  from  the  Indians  engaged  in 
King  Philip^s  war.  It  was  burnt  by  these  savages 
after  their  slaughter  of  Captain  liathrop  and  his 
company,  on  the  18di  of  September,  1675,  and 
the  site  was  not  again  permanently  occupied  by 
the  whites  until  1682.  In  1693,  depredations  re- 
commenced. Attacks  were  made  from  time  to 
time  on  the  fort  by  parties  of  French  and  Indians, 
and  on  the  29th  February  (O.S.)  1704,  the  place 
was  taken,  destroyed  by  fire,  some  thirty-eight 
of  the  townspeople  slain,  and  about  one  hundred 
carried  into  captivity,  among  whom  were  Mr. 
Williams,  his  wife  (who  was  murdered  on  the 
route),  and  children.  They  were  marched  through 
the  wilderness  to  Montreal,  where  they  arrived 
about  the  end  of  March.  They  remained  in  Ca- 
nada until  October  25,  1706,  when  fifty-fleven 


ber  Bnraiy;  with  a  Poem  not  Improper!  j  eoniterred  npon 
her.  LMtly,  a  chronolo^cel  table  of  the  moet  remarkable  pas- 
sages In  that  ooantry  among  the  English.  Illnstrated  with 
euta.  Br  John  JoMelyn,  Gent  London,  printed  for  G.  Wld- 
dowa.  l<tT2. 
*  An  Aoooant  of  Two  Yoyages  to  New  England;  wherein 

Jon  hare  the  setting  oat  of  a  uilp  with  the  charges,  Ac    Bjr 
ohn  Joseeljn,  Gent    Meaner,  distich  readied  Eaglish  by 
Dr.  Heylln. 

Heart,  take  thine  ease. 
Men  hard  to  please 

Thou  h^ljr  mishfet  oflfend, 
Thoogh  one  qieak  m 
Of  thee,  some  wUl 

8ax  better;  tbere*s  an  end. 
-iated  bf  Giles  Widdowa,  at  the  Green  Dragon 
orehyard,  1874. 


were  removed  in  a  vessel  sent  from  Beaton  to 
that  city,  where  they  arrived  on  the  21st  of  No- 
vember following.  A  portion  of  the  remainder 
had  &l]en  from  fiitigue  or  violence  on  the  march 
or  died  daring  their  captivity,  and  Eome  preferred 
to  remain  with  their  Indian  ci4)tors.  WiUiama 
with  two  of  his  children  returned,  and  in  the 
March  following  published  his  work  on  his  cap- 
tivity,* one  of  the  most  interesting  productions  in 
our  early  literature. 

He  was  invited  immediately  after  his  arrival  to 
return  to  Deerfield,  and,  althou^  the  situation 
was  still  perilous,  ventured  on  his  old  field  of 
labor.  Here  he  married  a  daughter  of  Captain 
AUen,  of  Windsor,  Connecticut.  The  town  had 
been  rebuilt  after  its  destruction  in  1704,  and 
was  again  attacked  in  1709,  but  the  assailants^ 
finding  the  inhabitants  prepared  to  ^ve  them  a 
warm  reception,  withdrew.  Soon  after  this 
Williams  was  appointed  a  oommisBioner  in  the 
expedition  to  Canada,  under  the  command  of 
Col.  Stoddard,  undertaken  to  red^ni  the  prisoners 
yet  remaining  there.  The  attempt  was  success- 
ftil  in  several  instances,  but  not  in  obtaining  the 
daughter  of  Mr.  Williams.  The  remiunder  of  his 
life  was  passed  in  comparative  tranquillity,  and 
he  died  at  Deerfield,  June  12, 1729,  leaving  eight 
children. 

The  Redeemed  Captive  has  been  frequently 
reprinted.  The  last  edition  (published  by  Hop- 
kins, Bridgman  &  Co.,  Northampton,  Mass.)  is 
excellently  edited  with  a  life  of  the  writer,  to 
which  we  have  been  mainly  indebted  in  the 
present  sketch,  and  an  account  of  his  descendants 
by  one  of  their  number.  Dr.  Stephen  W.  Williams. 
We  present  a  passage  from  the  record  of  the 
perilous  and  painful  journey. 

We  travelled  not  for  the  first  day ;  God  made  the 
heathen  bo 'to  pity  oar  children,  toat  though  they 
had  several  wounded  persons  of  their  own  to  carry 
npon  their  shoulders,  for  thirty  miles,  before  they 
came  to  the  river,  yet  they  carried  our  children, 
incapable  of  travelling,  in  their  arms,  and  upon  their 
shoulders.  When  we  came -to  our  lodging  place, 
the  first  night,  they  dug  away  the  snow,  ond  made 
some  wigwams,  cut  down  eome  small  branches  of 
the  spruce-tree  to  lie  down  on,  and  gave  the  prison- 
ers somewhat  to  eat ;  but  we  had  but  little  appetite. 
I  was  pinioned  and  bound  down  that  night,  and  so 
I  was  every  night  whilst  I  was  with  the  army. 
Some  of  the  enemy  who  brought  drink  with  them 
from  the  town  fell  to  drinking,  and  in  their  drunken 
fit  they  killed  my  negro  man,  the  only  dead  person 
I  either  saw  at  the  town,  or  in  the  way. 

In  the  night  an  Englishman  made  his  escape ;  in 
the  morning  (March  1),  I  was  called  for,  and  ordered 
by  the  general  to  icU  the  English,  that  if  any  more 
made  their  escape,  they  would  burn  the  rest  of  the 
prisoners.  He  that  took  me  was  unwilling  to  lot 
me  speak  with  any  of  the  prisoners,  as  wo  marched ; 
but  on  the  morning  of  the  second  day,  he  being  ap- 
pointed to  guard  the  rear,  I  was  put  into  the  lianas 
of  mjT  other  master,  who  permitted  me  to  speak  to 
my  wife,  when  I  overtook  ner,  and  to  walk  with  her 


*  Tho  Redeemed  Oapttve  retnrntns  to  Qon :  or  s  fiilthttil 
history  of  remarkable  oocnrrences  in  the  captlTltT  and  deliver* 
anee  of  Mr.  John  Wlnlam^  Minister  of  the  Gospel  In  Deerfield, 
who  in  the  desolation  which  befel  that  plantation  by  an  Inenr- 
slon  of  the  French  and  Indiana,  was  by  them  carried  away, 
with  hiB  fiunily  and  his  neighbourhood,  Into  Canada.  Drawn 
npby  himsell 
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to  help  her  in  her  joamey.    On  the  way,  we  dia* 
^uraed  of  the  happiueas  of  those  who  had  a  right  to 
an  hoose  not    made  with  hauda,   eternal  in  the 
heavens ;  and  God  for  a  father  and  friend ;  as  also, 
that  it  was  our  reasonable  duty  quietly  to  submit  to 
ttie  will  of  Qod,  and  to  say,  "  The  will  of  the  Lord 
be  done.**    My  wife  told  me  her  strength  of  body 
began  to  &il,  and  that  I  moat  expect  to  part  with 
her;   saying,  she  hoped  God  would  preserve  my 
life,  and  the  life  of  some,  if  not  of  all  our  children 
wiUi  us ;  and  commended  to  me,  under  God,  the 
eare  of  theoL    She  never  spake  any  diacontented 
word  as  to  what  had  befallen  us,  but  with  suitable 
expressions  justified  God  in  what  had  happened. 
We  soon  made  a  halt,  in  which  time  my  chief  sur- 
viving master  came  up,  upon  which  I  was  put  upon 
marching  with  the  foremost,  and  ao  made  my  last 
fisrewell  of  my  dear  wife,  the  deaire  of  my  eyea,  and 
companion  in  many  merciea  and  affltctiuaa.     Upon 
our  aeparation  from  each  other,  we  asked  for  each 
other  grace  sufBcient  for  what  God  should  call  us 
to.    After  our  being  parted  from  one  another,  she 
spent  the  few  remaining  minutes  of  her  stay  in 
reading  the  Holy  Scriptures ;  which  she  was  wont 
personally  eveiy  day  to  delight  her  soul  in  reading, 
praying,  meditating  on,  by  herself,  in  her  closet, 
over  and  above  what  she  heard  out  of  them  in  our 
family  worship.    I  was  made  to  wade  over  a  amall 
river,  and  so  were  all  the  English,  the  water  above 
knee  deep,  the  stream  very  swift ;  and  after  that  to 
travel  up  a  small    mountain;    my  strength  was 
almost  spent,  before  I  came  to  the  top  of  it    No 
sooner  had  I  overcome  the  difficulty  of  that  ascent, 
but  I  was  permitted  to  sit  down,  and  be  unburdened 
of  my  pacL     I  sat  pitying  those  who  were  behind, 
and  entreated  my  master  to  let  me  go  down  and 
help  my  wife ;  but  he  refused,  and  would  not  let  me 
stir  from  him.    I  asked  each  of  the  prisoners  (as 
they  passed  by  me)  after  her,  and   lieard  that, 
passing  through  the  above-said  river,  she  feU  down, 
and  was  plunged  over  head  and  ears  in  the  water ; 
after  which  she  travelled  not  far,  for  at  the  foot  of 
that  mountain,  the  cruel  and  blood-thirsty  sav.ige 
who  took  her  slew  her  with  his  hatchet  at  oae 
stroke,  the  tidings  of  which  wore  very  awful    And 
yet  such  was  the  hard-heartedneaa  of  the  adveraary, 
that  my  tears  were  reckoned  to  me  as  a  reproach. 
My  loss  and  the  loss  of  my  children  was  great ;  our 
hearts  were  so  filled  with  sorrow,  that  nothing  but 
the  comfortable  hopes  of  her  being  taken  a  way,  in 
mercy  to  herself,  from  the  eviU  we  were  to  see,  feel, 
and  suffer  under,  (and  joined  to  the  assembly  of  the 
apiritt  of  just  men  made  perfect,  to  rest  in  peace, 
and  joy  unspeakable  and  full  of  glory,  and  the  good 
pleasure  of  Uod  thus  to  exercise  us,^  could  have  kept 
ns  from  sinking  under,  at  that  time.    That  Scrip- 
ture, Job  i.  21,  "  Naked  came  I  out  of  my  mother's 
womb,  and  naked  shall  I  return  thither :  the  Lord 
gave,  and  the  Lord  hnth  taken  away ;  blessed  be  the 
name  of  the  Lord," — was  brought  to  my  mind,  and 
from  it,  that  an  afflicting  God  was  to  be  glorified ; 
with  some  other  places  of  Scripture,  to  periuade  to 
a  patient  bearing  my  afflictionfli 

We  were  again  called  upon  to  march,  with  a  far 
heavier  burden  on  my  spirits  than  on  my  back.  I 
begged  of  God  to  overrule,  in  his  providence,  that 
the  corpse  of  one  so  dear  to  me,  ana  of  one  whose 
spirit  he  hod  taken  to  dwell  with  him  in  glory, 
might  meet  with  a  Christian  burial,  and  not  be  left 
lor  meat  to  the  fowb  of  the  air  and  beasts  of  the 
earth ,  a  mercy  that  God  graciously  vouchsafed  to 
grant  For  God  put  it  into  the  hearts  of  my  neigh- 
bors, to  come  out  as  fiar  as  she  lay,  to  take  up  her 
corpse,  carry  it  to  the  town,  and  decently  to  bury  it 
soon  after.    In  our  march  they  killed  a  sucking  in* 


fant  of  one  of  my  neighbora ;  and  before  night  a  girl 
of  about  eleven  years  of  age.  I  was  made  to  mourn, 
at  the  consideration  of  my  flock  being,  so  far,  a  flock 
of  slaughter,  many  being  slain  in  the  town,  and  so 
many  murdered  in  so  few  miles  from  the  town ; 
and  from  fears  what  we  must  jet  expect,  from  such 
who  delightfully  imbrued  their  hands  in  the  blood 
of  so  many  of  His  people.  When  we  came  to  our 
lodging  place,  an  Indian  captain  from  the  eastward 
spake  to  my  master  about  killing  me,  and  taking  off 
my  scalp.  I  lifted  up  my  heart  to  God,  to  implore 
his  grace  and  mercy  in  such  a  time  of  need ;  and 
afterwards  I  told  my  master,  if  he  intended  to  kill 
me,  I  desired  he  would  let  me  know  of  it ;  assuring 
him  that  my  death,  after  a  promise  of  quarter,  would 
brine  the  guilt  of  blood  upon  him.  He  told  me  he 
would  not  kill  me.  We  laid  down  and  slept,  for 
Gh>d  sustained  and  kfipt  us. 

Mr.  S.  G.  Drake,  of  Boston,  has  preserved  in 
his  Indian  CaptiHtieSy  and  Booh  of  the  Indians^ 
a  number  of  original  narratives,  of  a  character 
similar  to  that  of  Williams,  forming  a  collection 
of  much  historical  value.  These  will  always 
retain  their  place  in  popuUr  interest,  but  from 
their  necessary  resemblance  of  subject  and  treat- 
ment to  the  ^'Redeemed  Oaptive,"  do  not  call 
for  separate  notice. 

JOHN  LBDEBEB. 

John  Lbdebbb,  the  first  explorer  of  the  Alle- 
ganies,  prepared  an  account  of  his  Three 
several  Marches  from  Virginia  to  the  ueet  of 
Carolina  and  other  parts  of  the  continent^  begun 
in  ifarcA,  1669,  and  ended  in  September,  1^70  f 
in  Latin,  which  was  tran^ted  by  Sir  William 
Talbot,  and  pnblinhed  in  1672.  The  address  to 
the  reader,  by  Talbot,  informs  us, 

That  a  stranger  should  presume  (though  with  Sir 
William  Berkly'a  commiaaion)  to  go  into  thoae  parta 
of  the  American  continent  wnere  £Dglishmen  never 
had  been,  and  whither  aome  refuaed  to  accompany 
him,  was,  in  Virginia,  looked  on  as  so  great  an  inso- 
lence, that  our  traveller,  at  hia  return,  instead  of 
welcome  and  applause,  met  nothing  but  affronts  and 
reproaches ;  for,  indeed,  it  was  their  part  that  for- 
sook him  in  the  expedition,  to  procure  him  discredit 
that  was  a  witness  to  theirs.  Therefore  no  industry 
was  wanting  to  prepare  men  with  a  prejudice 
against  him,  and  thia  their  malice  improved  to  such 
a  general  animosity,  that  he  was  not  safe  in  Vir- 
ginia from  the  outrage  of  the  people,  drawn  into  a 
persuasion,  that  the  public  levy  of  that  year  went 
all  to  the  expense  of  nis  vagaries.  Forced  by. this 
storm  into  Maryland,  he  became  known  to  me, 
though  then  ill  affected  to  the  man,  by  the  stories 
that  went  about  of  him.  Nevertheless,  finding  him, 
contrary  to  my  expectation,  a  modest,  ingenious  per- 
son, and  a  pretty  scholar,  I  thought  it  common  jus- 
tice to  give  him  an  occasion  of  vindicatinff: himself' 
from  what  I  had  heard  of  him;  which  truly  he  did,', 
with  so  convincing  reason  and  circumstance  as  quite 
abolished  those  former  impressions  in  me,  and  Joade 
me  desire  thia  account  of  nis  Travels. 

Lederer  does  not  appear  in  either  of  his  ex- 
peditions to  have  penetrated  further  than,  in  his 


*  The  DisooTerles  of  John  Lederer,  In  three  several  msrehes 
ttom  VlrgtnU,  to  the  west  of  GaroIlDS,  and  other  parts  of  the 
oontinoDt :  beran  in  March  1609,  and  ended  in  September  1670. 
Together  with  A  general  Map  of  the  whole  Territory  which  he 
traversed.  Collected  and  Translated  out  of  I^tlne.  from  hto 
Dlsconno  and  Writlng^  by  Sir  William  TiJbot,  Baronet. 
London:  printed  by  J.  O.,  for  Samuel  Heyriok,  ISTS. 
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own  words,  **to  the  top  of  the  Apalatoean  tnonn- 
tains/^  His  ti-act  eontains  but  twenty-seven 
qumlo  ptges,  &  portion  of  which  is  filled  with 
accounts  of  the  Indiana*  His  ^^  Coigeoturea  of 
the  Land  beyond  the  ApalaUsan  Mountains  "  ai*e 
curious : 

They  are  certainly  in  a  great  error,  who  imagine 
that  the  continent  of  NorUi  America  is  but  eight  or 
ten  days'  journey  over  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  In- 
dian  ocean :  which  all  reasonable  men  must  acknow- 
ledge, if  they  consider  that  Sir  Francis  Drake  kept 
a  west-uorth-we«t  course  from  Cape  Mendocino  to 
California.  Nevertheless,  by  what  I  gathered  from 
the  stranger  Indians  at  Akenatzy,  ot  their  voyage 
by  sea  to  the  very  mountains  from  a  far  distant 
north-west  country,  I  am  brouglit  over  to  their 
opinion  who  think  that  the  lu«lian  ocean  does 
stretch  an  arm  or  bay  from  California  into  the  con- 
tinent, as  fai*  as  the  Apalatcean  mount:dns,  answer- 
able to  the  gulfs  of  Floi'ida  and  Mexico  on  this  side. 
Yet  I  am  far  from  believing  with  some,  that  such 
great  and  navigable  rivers  are  to  be  found  on  the 
other  side  of  the  ApalatoBans  falling  into  tho  In<lian 
ocean,  as  those  which  run  from  them  to  the  east- 
ward. My  first  reason  is  derived  from  the  know- 
ledge and  experience  we  already  have  of  South 
America,  whose  Andes  send  the  greatest  rivers  in 
the  world  (as  the  Amazon  and  the  Rio  de  la  Plata, 
Ac)  into  the  Atlantick,  but  none  at  all  into  the 
Pacifiuue  Sea.  Another  argument  is,  that  all  our 
wateriowl,  which  delight  ih  lakes  and  rivers,  as 
swans,  geese,  ducks,  <tc.,  come  over  the  mountains 
from  the  lake  of  Canada,  when  it  is  frozen  over 
every  winter,  to  our  fresh  rivers:  which  they  would 
never  do,  could  they  find  any  on  the  otlier  side  of 
the  Apalatceaua* 

FRANCIS  KNAPP. 

Frakgis  Knapp,  the  h)ii  of  (lotn'j^o  Knapp,  of 
Chilton,  in  Berkshire,  was  bom  in  tiieyear  1672, 
and  matriculated  at  St.  John's  college,  Oxford. f 
His  father,  a  captain  in  the  British  navy,  coni- 
nianded  a  ninety -gun  ^hip  on  the  American  coast 
in  the  early  part  of  the  hkst  contury.  The  son 
came  to  America  to  take  imsses^^^ion  of  some  lands 
ac^piired  by  his  grandfather  at  Watertown,  near 
Bo^ton,  where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his 
life,  engagc<l  in  tho  quiet  pursuits  of  a  scholar, 
lie  was  a  composer  of  music,  and  the  author  of 
a  poetical  Epistle  to  Mr.  B.^  reprinted  in  J. 
Nichols's  "  Select  Collection  of  Poems,  1780,"  and 
of  a  poetical  address  to  Mr,  Pape^  on  his  iVind' 
sor  forest^  dated  June  7,  1715,  which  apiHiars 
aiuoug  the  commendatory  poems  prefixed  to  tho 
first  and  subsequent  editions  of  that  poet's  works. 
It  is  claimed  by  Samuel  L.  Knapp,  in  his  Ameri- 
can Biography,  as  an  American  production,  but 
in  a  note  by  William  Roscoe  to  Ids  e<lition  of 
Pope,  is  said  to  have  been  written  in  Killala, 
Mayo  county,  Ireland. 

The  Epistle  in  Nicliols  is  a  well-penned  satire 
on  the  author  tribe,  with  an  ungenerous  fling  at 


«  "*  A  Mapp  of  yirglnta  dl8coTer«d  to  re  Hills,*'  1«61,  makes 
the  dbtanceless  than  thret:  hundred  miles  from  the  southern- 
most cape  of  Delawan^  to  '*the  Sea  of  China,  and  the  Indies.'' 
The  aathor  of  "  A  Perfect  Description  of  Virginia,"  sent  from 
Vli^nia  at  the  reqnest  of  a  gentleman  of  worthy  notCL  who 
desired  to  know  toe  tme  state  of  Ylrglnla  as  it  now  stands,  re- 
print«d  in  Vol.  Iz.  of  the  Second  Series  Mass.  Hist  Boc  Coll., 
nas  a  similar  opinion  with  Lederer  as  to  riTers  mnning  west 
ttom  the  Allegantea.  Account  by  John  Penington,  of  Plan- 
's New  Albion.  Penn.  Hist  Memoirs,  Vol.  Iv.  pt.  1. 
is  Ath.  Oxon.,  Ed.  Bliss. 


Wesley,  and  a  humoroiiB  preference  of  Bymer 
over  Drydon,  while  the  author  depreoates  an 
act  of  parliament  which  shoold  restrain  the  race 
of  poetasters. 

I  grant  vou,  sueh  a  eonrse  aa  this  might  do 
To  make  tiiem  humbly  treat  of  ^  hat  Uiey  kcow. 
Not  venturing  further  than  their  brains  will  go. 
But  what  should  I  do  then,  fur  ever  spoil'd 
Of  this  diversiou  which  frail  authors  yield  f 
I  should  no  more  ou  Dunton's  counter  meet, 
Bards  that  are  deeply'  skill'd  in  rhyme  and  feet ; 
For  I  am  charm*d  with  easy  nonsense  more. 
Than  all  the  wit  that  men  of  sense  ndorc. 
With  fear  I  view  greiit  Dryden's  hallow 'd  i  ttge. 
With  fear  I  view  it,  and  I  rend  with  ri.gc. 
I 'm  all  with  fear,  with  g^ef,  and  love  [ossest. 
Tears  in  my  eyes,  and  anguisli  in  my  hi  east. 
While  I  with  mourning  Anthony  repine : 
And  all  the  hero's  miseries  are  mine. 
If  I  rend  Edgar,  then  my  eouFs  at  peace, 
Lull*d  in  a  lazy  state  of  thoughtless  ease^ 
No  passion's  ruffled  by  the  peaceful  lay. 
No  stream,  no  depth,  to  faun*y  me  away ; 
Kymer  in  both  professions  harmless  proves, 
^or  wounds  when  critic,  nor  when  {)oet  moves. 

Tho  lines  prefixed  to  Pope  announce  a  man  of 
wit  and  taste,  by  whose  presence  Watertown 
should  have  been  the  gainer. 

Hail,  sncred  Bard  t  a  Muse  unknown  before 
Salutes  thee  from  the  blenk  Atlaiitic  shore. 
To  our  dark  world  thy  shining  page  is  shown. 
And  Windsor's  gny  retreat  becomes  our  own. 
The  Eastern  pomp  had  just  bespoke  our  core. 
And  India  poured  her  gaudy  treasures  here: 
A  various  spoil  adorned  our  naked  land, 
The  pride  of  Persia  glittered  on  our  strand, 
And  China's  Earth  was  cast  on  common  sand : 
Tossed  up  and  down  the  glossy  fragments  Iny, 
And  dressed  the  rocky  shelves,  and  paved  the  painted 

bay. 
Thy  treasures  next  arrived :  and  now  we  boast 
A  nobler  cargo  on  our  barren  coast : 
From  thy  luxuria  X  Forest  we  receive 
More  hiETting  glories  than  the  East  can  give. 

Where'er  w^e  dip  in  thy  delightful  page. 
What  pompous  scenes  our  busy  thoughts  e:.gage  1 
The  pompous  scenes  in  all  their  pride  appear, 
Fresh  in  the  page,  as  in  the  grove  they  were. 
Nor  half  so  true  the  fuir  Lodona  shows 
The  sylvan  state  that  on  her  border  grows, 
While  she  the  wandering  shepherd  entertains 
With  a  new  Windsor  in  her  watery  plains; 
Thy  luster  laj's  the  lucid  wave  sui'pn^s, 
Tlie  living  scene  is  in  tho  Muse's  gloss. 
Nor  sweeter  notes  the  echoing  forests  cheer, 
When  Philomela  sits  and  worblcs  there. 
Than  when  you  sing  the  greens  and  oncaii^g  glades, 
And  give  us  Harmony  as  well  as  Shades : 
A  TitiarCs  hand  might  draw  the  grove,  but  yon 
Can  paint  the  grove,  and  add  the  music  too. 

In  the  New  England  Weelcly  Journal  for  June 
28,  1781,  we  have  met  with  a  poem,  hitherto 
unnoticed,  descriptive  of  Watertown,  worthy  of 
Knapp's  pen— of  which  the  reader  may  judge  by 
a  few  passages,  marking  an  early  and  true  employ- 
ment of  American  incidents : — 

▲  irxw  ziroLAin>  poirv. 

Of  ancient  streams  presume  no  more  to  tell. 
The  fam'd  Castalian  or  Pierian  well. 
Fresh-pond  superior,  must  those  rolls  confess^ 
As  much  as  Cambridge  yields  to  Rome  or  Greece: 
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More  limpid  water  can  no  fovntaiii  ehov, 

A  Mrer  bottom  or  a  smoother  brow; 

A  painted  world  its  peaceful  ^leam  contains 

The  keayenly  arch,  the  bord*ntig  groves  and  plains: 

Here  in  mock  silver  Cynthia  seeius  to  roll. 

And  trusty  pointers  watch  the  frozen  pole. 

Here  saees  might  observe  the  wand'riiig  stars^ 

And  rudest  swains  conunence  astrologers: 

Along  the  brim  the  lovely  plover  stalks 

And  to  his  visionary  fellow  talks:' 

Amid  the  wave  the  vagrant  blackbird  sees, 

And  tries  to  perch  upon  the  imag'd  trees ; 

On  flying  clouds  the  simple  bullocks  gaze 

Or  Tainly  reach  to  erop  the  shad'wy  grass ; 

From  nei'bring  hills  the  stately  horse  espies 

Himself  a  feeding  and  himself  envie& 

Hither  punu'd  by  op'ning  hounds  the  hare 

Blesses  nimself  to  see  a  forest  near, 

The  waving  shrubs  he  takes  for  real  wood. 

And  boldly  plunges  in  the  yielding  flood. 

On  this  side  willows  hem  the  basin  round, 

There  graceful  trees  the  promontoir  crown. 

Whose  mingled  tufts  and  outspread  arms  compose 

A  shade  delightful  to  the  laurellM  brows ; 

Here  mossy  couches  tempt  to  pleasing  dreams 

The  love-sick  soul,  and  ease  the  weary  limbs  :^ 

Ko  noxious  snake  disperses  poison  here, 

Kor  screams  of  night  bird  rend  the  twilight  air. 

Excepting  him  who  when  the  groves  are  still, 

Hums  aiu'rous  tunes  and  whispers  whip-poor-will, 

To  hear  whose  carol  elvei  in  circles  trip, 

And  lovers*  hearts  within  their  bosoms  leap, 

Whose  savage  notes  the  troubled  mind  amuse, 

Banish  despair,  and  hold  the  falling  dews. 

No  ffhastly  horrors  conjure  tho'ts  of  woe, 

Or  diaaial  prospects  to  the  fancy  show. 
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Hither  ye  bsrds  for  inspiration  come. 
Let  every  other  fount  but  this  be  dumb. 
Whicb  way  soe*er  your  airy  genius  leads. 
Receive  your  model  from  these  vocal  shades. 
Wou'd  yon  in  homely  pastoral  excel. 
Take  pattern  from  the  merry  piping  quail ; 
Observe  the  blue-bird  for  a  roundelay, 
The  chattering  pye  or  ever  babbling  jay. 
The  plaintive  dove  the  soft  love  verse  can  teach, 
And  mimic  thrush  to  imitators  preach. 
In  Pindar's  strain  the  lark  salutes  the  dawn, 
The  lyric  robin  chirps  the  evening  on. 
For  poignant  satiro  mind  the  mavis  well. 
And  hear  the  sparrow  for  a  madrigal. 
For  ev'ry  sense  a  pattern  here  you  have, 
From  strains  heroic  down  to  humble  stave. 
Not  Phosbus'  self,  altho'  the  God  of  verse, 
Gould  hit  such  flue  and  entertaining  nirs ; 
Nor  the  fair  maids  who  round  the  fountain  sate, 
8uch  artlew  heav'nly  music  modulate. 
Each  thicket  seems  a  Paradise  renew'd. 
The  soft  vibrations  fire  the  moving  blood. 
Each  sense  its  part  of  sweet  delusion  shares, 
The  scenes  bewitch  the  eye,  the  song  the  ears. 
Pregnant  with  scent  each  wind  regales  the  smell, 
like  cooling  sheets  th*  enwrapping  breezes  feel. 
Daring  the  dark,  if  poets'  eyes  we  trust. 
These  lawns  are  haunted  by  some  swarthy  ghost 
Some  Indian  prince  who,  fond  of  former  loys, 
With  bow  and  quiver  thro'  the  shadow  plies ; 
He  can't  in  death  his  native  grove  forget. 
But  leaves  Elyzium  for  his  ancient  seat 
O  happy  pond,  hadst  thou  in  Greeia  flowed, 
Ilie  bounteous  blessing  of  some  watry  God, 
Or  had  some  Ovid  sung  this  liquid  rise, 
Distiird,  perhaps,  from  slighter!  Virgil's  eyes. 
Weill  is  thy  worth  in  Indian  story  known. 


Thy  living  lymph  and  fertile  borders  shown. 
Thy  various  flocks  the  covered  shore  can  shun. 
Drove  by  the  fowler  and  the  fatal  gun. 
Thy  shining  roach  and  yellow  bristly  breme. 
The  pick'rel,  rav'nous  monarch  of  the  stream. 
The  perch,  whose  back  a  ring  of  colours  shows, 
The  norny  pout,  who  courts  the  slimy  ooze, 
The  eel  serpentine,  some  of  dubious  race, 
The  tortoise  with  his  goMen  spotted  case ; 
Thy  hairy  musk  rat,  whose  perfume  defies 
The  balmy  odour  of  Arabian  skies ; 
The  throng  of  Harvard  know  thy  pleasures  well, 
Joys  too  extravagant,  perhaps,  to  tell ; 
Hither  ofttimes  the  learned  tribe  repoir. 
When  Sol  returning  warms  the  glowing  year. 

BENJAMIN  COLMAN. 

Bbnjamix  Colman  wiis  born  in  Boston,  Oct.  19, 
1673.  lie  entered  "yonng  and  wnall"  into  the 
school  of  Ezekiel  Cheever,  by  whom  he  was  pre- 
pared for  Harvard  college,  where  he  was  graduated 
in  1692.  He  began  to  preach  in  the  following  year 
at  Medford,  near  Boston,  and  in  1695,  embarked 
for  England.  The  mother  country  was  then  at 
war  with  France,  and  the  ship  was  attacked  by  a 
French  privateer.  Mr.  Colman  took  a  gallant  part 
in  her  defence,  and  ^^  was  exposed  all  the  while  on 
the  quarter-deck,  where  four  out  of  seven  were 
wounded,  and  one  mortally.  He  was  much  praised 
for  his  courage  when  the  fight  was  over;  but 
though  he  charged  and  discliarged  like  the  rest, 
yet  he  declared  he  was  sensible  of  no  courage,  but 
of  a  great  deal  of  fear,  and  when  they  had  received 
two  or  three  broadsidevS,  he  wondered  when  his 
courage  would  come,  as  he  had  heard  others  talk. 
In  short,  he  fought  like  a  philosopher  and  a  Clpis- 
tian.''*  The  vessel  was  captured,  and  all  on  board 
taken  to  France,  where  Mr.  Colman  was  for  some 
time  imprisoned,  until  an  excliange  of  prisoners 
between  the  two  belligerents  enabled  him  to  visit 
England,  where  he  preached  several  times  with 
great  success,  and  gained  the  friendship  of  Bates, 
Colamy,  Howe,  and  other  leading  dissenting  minis- 
ters. He  was  urged  to  remain  in  London,  but  in 
1699  receiving  a  call  from  a  number  of  leading 
citizens  of  Boston,  who  had  built  the  Brattle  street 
church,  to  become  their  first  minister,  he  accepted 
it,  and  consequently  returned  to  Boston,  where  he 
arrived  "after  a  long  eight  weeks'  sick  passage," 
on  the  first  of  November.  The  congregation  was 
formed  in  opposititm  to  the  Cambridge  platform, 
and  the  remaining  churches  of  Boston  refused, 
for  some  years,  to  hold  communion  with  its  mini»- 
ter.t  He  continued  his  connexion  with  the  con- 
gregation until  his  death  in  1747,  preaching  to 
them  on  the  last  Sunday  of  his  life.  He  was  held 
in  great  esteem  as  a  pulpit  orator,  received  the 
degree  of  D.I),  from  the  Lniversity  of  Glasgow  in 
1731,  and  a  large  number  of  his  sermons  were 
published.  In  1724  he  was  elected  president  of 
Harvard  college,  but  declined  the  office.  He  was, 
however,  a  good  friend  to  the  institution,  and 
also  to  Yale,  procuring  for  both  many  donations 
from  his  English  as  well  as  American  friends. 
He  was  thrice  married  and  left  a  numerous  family. 
The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Turell,  who  married  his  daugh- 
ter in  1749,  published  a  life  of  her  father,  from 
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which  the  materials  of  this  sketch  have  been  de- 
rived. It  forma  a  quarto  volume  of  over  two 
huidred  pages,  and  deserves  high  commendatioa 
among  American  biogra^iies.  Dr.  Colman  wrote 
a  short  poem,  EUjMm  Trantlation^  on  the  death 
of  the  Bev.  Samael  Willard,  1707,  and  a  few  oc- 
casional verses  and  poetical  epistles  are  preserved 
in  his  hfe.  He  also  wrote  a  tract  in  fiivor  of  in- 
oculation for  the  small-poz,  in  1721. 

*Fwas  at  high  noon,  the  day  serene  and  fiur, 
Mountains  of  lixm*nons  cload«  rolled  in  the  air. 
When  on  a  sudden,  from  the  radiant  skies, 
Superior  light  flashed  in  Eliaha's  eves ; 
The  heavens  were  cleft,  and  fit>m  th'  imperial  throne 
A  stream  of  glory,  doszUng  splendor  shone : 
Beams  of  ten  thousand  sans  uiot  round  about, 
The  sun  and  every  blazoned  cloud  went  out : 
Bright  hosts  of  angels  lined  the  heavenly  way, 
To  guard  the  saint  up  to  eternal  day. 
Then  down  the  steep  descent,  a  chariot  bright. 
And  steeds  of  fire,  swift  aa  the  beams  of  light 
Winged  seraphs  ready  stood,  bowed  low  to  greet 
The  favorite  saint,  and  hand  him  to  his  seat. 
Enthroned  he  sat,  transformed  with  joys  his  mien, 
Calm  his  gay  soul,  and  like  his  fiice  serene. 
His  eye  and  burning  wishes  to  his  Oodj 
Forward  he  bowed,  and  on  the  triumph  rode. 
Saluted,  as  he  passed  the  heavenly  cloud. 
With  shouts  ofjoy,  and  hallelujahs  loud. 
Ten  thousand  thousand  angel-trumpets  sound. 
And  the  vast  realms  of  heayen  all  echoed  round. 


TO  VKAJOA  oir 


BBATH  or 


nmn  Ain>  oitlt  child. 


Why  mourns  my  beauteous  friend  bereft  f 

ger  Saviour  and  her  heaven  are  left : 
er  lovely  babe  is  there  at  rest. 
In  Jesus'  arms  embraced  and  blest. 

Would  you,  Urania,  wish  it  down 
From  yon  bright  Throne  and  shining  Crown  f 
To  your  cold  arms  and  empty  breast. 
Could  Heaven  indulge  you  tne  request; 
Your  bosom's  neither  warm  nor  fair. 
Compared  with  Abraham's:  leave  it  there. 

He  the  famed  father  of  the  just. 
Beheld  himself  but  earth  and  dust. 
Before  the  will  of  God  most  high, 
And  bid  his  darling  Isaac  die. 

When  Heaven  re<][uired  in  sacrifice 
The  dear  desire  of  his  eyes ; 
And  more  to  prove  his  love  commands 
The  offering  (nan  the  Father's  hands ; 
See  how  th  illustrious  parent  yields. 
And  seeks  Moriah's  mournful  neld& 

He  bound  his  lovely  only  child 
'For  death ;  his  soul  ^rene  and  mild. 
He  reached  his  hand,  and  grasped  the  knife, 
To  give  up  the  devoted  Ufe. 
Less  Heaven  demands  of  thee,  my  friend ; 
And  less  thy  faith  shall  recommend. 
All  it  requires  is  to  resign. 
To  Heaven's  own  act  ami  make  it  thine, 
By  silence  under  discipline. 

The  least  we  to  our  Maker  owe  I 
The  lenst,  Urania,  you  did  vow  I 
The  least  that  was  your  Saviour's  claim. 
When  o'er  jrour  babe  his  glorious  Name 
Was  called  in  awful  Baptism  1     Then 
Tou  gave  it  back  to  Heaven  again. 

Yon  freely  owned  that  happy  hour, 
Heaven's  right,  propriety,  and  power, 
The  loan  at  pleasure  to  resume. 
And  call  the  pretty  stranger  home. 

A  witness  likewise  at  its  birth 


I  stood,  that  hour  of  joy  and  mirth: 
I  saw  your  thankful  praises  rise. 
And  flow  from  pleased,  upUfted  eyes 
With  raised  devotion,  one  aeoord. 
We  gave  the  infant  to  its  Lord. 

And  think,  Urania,  ere  that  day. 
While  the  fair  fruit  in  secret  lay. 
Unseen,  yet  loved  within  the  womb 
(Which  also  might  have  been  its  tomb)^ 
How  oft»  before  it  blest  your  sight. 
In  secret  prayers,  with  great  delight, 
YoQ  did  recognize  Heaven's  right 

Now  stand  by  these  blest  acts,  my  friend ; 
Stand  firmly  by  them  to  the  end. 
Now  you  are  tried,  repeat  Uie  act ; 
Too  just,  too  glorious  to  retract 

l&nk,  dear  Urania,  how  for  thee, 
God  gave  his  only  Son  to  be 
An  offering  on  the  euned  tree. 

Think,  how  the  Son  of  God  on  earth 
(The  spotless  Virgin's  bl<ined  birth),  - 
Our  lovely  babes  took  up  and  blest, 
And  them  high  heirs  of  Heaven  confest  1 

Think,  how  the  blest  of  Woman  stood. 
While  impious  hands,  to  the  cursed  wo<>d. 
Nailed  down  her  only  Son  and  God  I 

Learn  hence,  TTrama,  to  be  dumb ! 
Learn  thou  the  praise  that  may  become 
Thy  lighter  grief,  which  Heaven  does  please 
To  take  such  wondrous  ways  to  easei 

Adore  the  God  who  from  thee  takes 
No  more  than  what  he  gives  and  makes: 
And  means  in  tenderest  love  the  rode 
To  serve  to  thy  eternal  good. 

WHXIAHBTBD. 

Ik  1841,  Edmnnd  Ruffin,  of  Yirginin,  prepared 
for  the  press  and  published  a  volume  entitled 
The  Westocer  Manuscripts,*  It  was  the  prodno* 
tion  of  a  gentleman  once  much  celebrated  in 
the  Old  Dominion,  whose  story  cannot  be  better 
told  for  our  purpose  than  in  the  distingaished 
recital  of  the  inscription  upon  the  monument 
which  covers  his  remains  in  the  garden  of  hie 
once  splendid  Estate  of  Westover,  on  the  north 
bank  of  James  River.  ^^  Here  lieth  the  Honor- 
able  William  Byrd,  Esq.,  being  bom  to  one  of  tilie 
amplest  fortunes  in  this  country,  he  was  sent  early 
to  England  for  his  education ;  where,  under  the 
care  and  direction  of  Sir  Robert  Southwell,  and 
ever  favoured  with  his  particular  instructions,  he 
made  a  happy  proficiency  in  polite  and  various 
learning,  by  the  means  of  the  same  noble  friend, 
he  was  introduced  to  the  acquaintance  of  many 
of  the  first  persons  of  that  age  for  knowledge, 
wit,  virtue,  birth,  or  high  station,  and  particularly 
contracted  a  most  intimate  and  bosom  friendship 
with  the  learned  and  illnstrions  Charles  Boyle, 
Earl  of  OrreiT.  He  was  called  to  the  bar  in  the 
Middle  Temple,  studied  for  some  time  in  the  Low 
Countries,  visited  the  court  of  France,  and  was 
chosen  FeJlow  of  the  Royal  Society.  Thus  emi- 
nently fitted  for  the  service  and  ornament  of  his 
country^  he  was  made  receiver  general  of  his  ma- 
jesty^s  revenues  here,  was  thrice  appointed  public 
agent  to  the  court  and  ministry  of  Englana,  and 

*  The  WestOTerMannseripts:  containlDg  the  Hlstonr  of  the 
Dividing  Line  betwixt  Yir^niftand  North  Carolina;  a  Jonmejr 
to  the  Land  of  Eden,  a.d.  1788 ;  and  a  Pronreas  to  the  Mines. 
Written  from  1728  to  178S,  and  now  flnt  pnbllabed.  Br  Wil- 
liam Byrd,  of  Westover.  Petersbaig:  tinted  by  Edmnad 
and  Jnfian  C  Boffln.    1841.    laxge  8va  pp.  148. 
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being  thirty-seven  years  a  member,  at  last  became 
president  of  the  comicil  of  this  colony.  To  all 
this  were  added  a  great  elegancy  of  taste  and  life, 
the  well-bred  genSeman  and  polite  companion, 
the  splendid  economist  and  prudent  &ther  of  a 
fiimily,  with  the  constant  enemy  of  all  exorbitant 
power,  and  hearty  friend  to  the  liberties  of  his 
countiy.  Nat  Mar.  28,  1674..  Mort.  Aug.  26, 
1744.    An.  atat.  70." 

The  gentleman  thus  described,  a  man  of  plea- 
sure and  literature,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  set  out 
with  a  select  party,  composed  of  two  fellow  Vir- 
nnian  commissioners,  Richard  Fitz- William  and 
William  Dandridge;  two  surveyors,  William 
Mayo,  and  the  mathematical  professor  of  William 
and  Mary,  Alexander  Irvin  ;  with  th^  Reverend 
Peter  Fountain'"  as  chaplain,  and  a  party  of  seven- 
teen woodmen  and  hunters,  for  the  purpose  of 
meeting  a  similar  body  of  commissioners  of  North 
Carolina  to  draw  the  boundary  line  between  the 
two  states.  There  were  two  expeditions  for  this 
purpose,  one  in  the  spring,  the  other  in  the  fall 
of  Uie  year  1728.  Col.  Byrd  conducted  the  Vir- 
ginia party  gallantly  and  safely  through  its  perils 
on  what  was  then  a  tour  of  discovery,  and  on  his 
return  to  his  seat  at  Westover  caused  his  notes 
of  the  journey  to  be  fairly  copied,  and  revised 
them  Math  his  own  hand.  As  now  printed  they 
form  one  of  the  most  characteristic  and  enteitdn- 
ing  productions  of  the  kind  ever  written.  They 
have  that  sharp  outline  in  description  and  fresh- 
ness of  feeling  in  sentiment  which  marks  the  best 
Virginia  tracts  of  Captain  John  Smith  and  his 
fellows  a  century  earlier ;  with  a  humor  of  a  more 
modem  date  derived  from  a  good  natui'al  vein 
and  the  stores  of  experience  of  a  man  acquainted 
with  books,  and  of  society  in  intimacy  with  what 
was  best  in  the  old  world  and  the  new;  and  more- 
over of  that  privileged  license  of  fortune  which 
permits  a  man  to  please  others  bv  first  pleasing 
himself.  Col.  Byrd  is  a  little  free  m  his  language 
at  times,  but  that  belongs  to  the  race  of  hearty 
livers  of  his  century.  There  are  touches  in  the 
Journal  worthy  of  Fielding ;  indeed  it  is  quite  in 
the  vein  of  his  exquisite  Journey  fh>m  London  to 
Lisbon. 

The  business  of  the  expedition  is  narrated  in 
a  clear,  straightforward  manner.  It  had  its  diffi- 
culties in  encounters  with  morasses,  pocosons,  and 
slashea,  beginning  with  the  Dismal  Swamp ;  and 
there  was  occasionally  a  r^ny  day  and  sometimes 
a  prospect  of  short  commons.  But  it  was  firee  from 
any  serious  disasters,  and,  at  the  worst,  seems 
never  to  have  overpowered  the  good  humor  of  its 
Ittider;  showing  that  however  daintily  he  may 
have  been  brought  up,  there  is  nothing  like  the 
spirit  of  a  gentleman  and  a  scholar  in  encounter- 
ing hardships.  A  good  portion  of  this  pleasant 
narrative  is  taken  up  with  accounts  of  the  scenery, 
the  Indians,  and  the  large  stock  of  game  and 
^varmint**  which  gave  employment  to  the  hunters 
of  the  party,  and  doubtless  furnished  the  staple 
of  the  highly-flavored  stories  of  the  '^Manuscripts" 


*  Tbe  ton  of  the  B«t.  James  Fontaine,  %  Ilagnenot  refagee, 
cm  tbe  Bevocatfon  of  the  Edict  of  KuntcA,  who  settled  In  Ire- 
land  and  prepared  an  Aatoblognu>hir  for  **  the  nae  of  all  his 
children,^ which  1*  printed  with  vamable  lllostratiye  matter  in 
the  **  Memoire  of «  Hngnenot  Family,"  In  a  second  edition. 
Hew  Yorky  18S3»  bj  Ann  Manry,  one  of  his  nomerons  desoen- 
dftota  The  Tolame  includes  a  sermon  and  several  letters  b/ 
tbe  dergyman  of  Westoyer. 


over  the  camp  kettle  at  night.  In  the  earlv  parts 
no  little  wit  is  expended  upon  tJ^e  traoitional 
traits  of  character  of  the  North  Carolinians,  who 
fare  no  better  in  Byrd's  hands  than  the  Yankees 
or  the  Dutchmen  in  the  annals  of  Diedrich 
Knickerbocker.  The  inhabitants  of  t^e  vicinity 
of  Coratuck  inlet  seem  to  have  furnished  some 
extraordinary  specimens  of  hunmnity  in  those 
days — one  in  particular  of  a  marooner  whose  sole 
dress  was  his  beard,  and  whose  subsistence  was 
^^  chiefly  upon  oysters,  which  his  handmaid  made 
a  shift  to  gather  from  the  ocyacent  rocks.'*  To 
which  he  adds,  ^^  thus  did  these  wretches  live  in 
a  state  of  nature,  and  were  mere  Adamites,  inno- 
cence only  excepted."  The  disputed  ground  of 
the  boundary  wa^  then  a  refbge  for  runaway 
debtors,  of  whom  we  are  told :  ^^  Nor  were  these 
worthy  borderers  content  to  shelter  runaway 
slaves,  but  debtors  and  criminals  have  often  met 
with  the  like  indulgence.  But  if  the  government 
of  North  Carolina  has  encouraged  this  unneigh- 
bourly policy  in  order  to  increase  their  people,  it 
is  no  more  than  what  ancient  Rome  ^d  before 
them,  which  was  made  a  city  of  refuge  for  all 
debtors  and  fbgitiven,  and  from  that  wretched 
beginning  grew  up  in  time  to  be  mistress  of  a 
great  part  of  the  world.  And,  considering  how 
fortune  delights  in  bringfng  great  things  out  of 
small,  who  knows  but  Carolina  may,  one  time  or 
other,  come  to  be  the  seat  of  some  other  great 
empire?" 

As  for  religion,  these  careless  settlers  seem  to 
be  quite  without  it,  as  recorded  by  Col.  Byrd, 
on  occasion  of  a  Sunday  service  when  part  of  his 
company  were  in  the  perils  of  the  Dismal  Swamp : 
*^In  these  sad  circumstances,  the  kindest  thing 
we  could  do  for  our  suffering  friends  was  to  give 
them  a  place  in  the  Litany.  Our  chaplain,  for 
his  part,  did  his  office,  and  rubbed  us  up  with  a 
seasonable  sermon.  This  was  quite  a  new  thing 
to  our  brethren  of  North  Carolina,  who  live  in  a 
climate  where  no  clergyman  can  breathe,  any 
more  than  spiders  in  Ireland."  Arriving  at 
Edenton.we  are  told:  "  I  believe  this  is  the  only 
metropolis  in  the  Christian  or  Mahometan  worlds 
where  there  is  neither  church,  chapel,  mosoue, 
synagogue,  or  anv  other  place  of  public  worship 
whatsoever.  What  little  devotion  there  may 
happen  to  be  is  much  more  private  than  their 
vices.  The  people  seem  easy  without  a  minister, 
as  long  as  they  are  exempted  from  paying  him. 
Sometimes  the  Society  for  propagating  the  Gos- 
pel has  had  the  charity  to  send  over  missionaries 
to  this  country;  but  unfortunately  the  priest  ha) 
been  too  lewd,  for  the  people,  or,  which  oftener 
happens,  they  are  too  lewd  for  ^e  priest.  For 
these  reasons  tha'ie  reverend  gentlemen  have  al- 
ways left  their  flocks  as  arrant  heathen  as  they 
found  them.  Thus  much  however  may  be  said  for 
the  inhabitants  of  Edenton,  that  not  a  soul  has 
the  least  taint  of  hypocrisy,  or  superstition,  acting 
veiT  frankly  and  above-board  in  all  their  excessp- 
es."  There  is  also  a  hint  for  the  Virginian  clergy, 
which  his  friend  Fountain  could  have  stood  in  no 
need  of :  "We  christened  two  of  our  landlord's 
children,  which  might  have  remained  infldels  all 
their  lives,  had  not  we  carried  Christianity  home 
to  his  own  door.  The  tnith  of  it  is,  our  neigh- 
bours of  North  Carolina  are  not  so  zealous  as  to 
go  mudi  out  of  tiieir  way  to  procure  this  benefit 
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for  their  children :  otherwise,  being  bo  near  Vir- 
ginia, they  might,  without  exceeding  much 
trouble,  make  a  journey  to  the  next  clergyman, 
upon  so  good  an  errand.  And  indeed  should  the 
neighbouring  ministers,  once  in  two  or  three 
yeai's,  vouchsate  to  take  a  turn  among  these  gen- 
tiles, to  baptize  them  and  their  children,  it  would 
look  a  little  apostolical,  and  they  might  hope  to 
be  requited  for  it  hereafter,  if  that  be  not  thought 
too  long  to  tarry  for  their  reward."  The  terms 
of  expression  in  these  sentences  show  the  ready 
wit,  and  there  is  here  and  there  a  moderate 
allowance  for  poetry  in  sight  of  the  natural 
beauties  of  the  country;  when  he  speaks  apolo- 
getically for  marrying  the  vines  to  the  trees,  and 
pitches  the  tent  ^^on  the  western  banks  of  the 
Mayo  for  the  pleasure  of  being  lulled  to  sleep  by 
the  cascade," — when  a  churl  would  have  taken 
the  other  side.  But  he  does  not  affect  that  kind 
of  writing,  though  the  material  for  it  is  there. 
He  is  more  inclined  to  such  iUustrations  as  this : 
**  In  this  fine  land,  however,  we  met  with  no 
water,  till  at  the  end  of  three  miles  we  luckily 
came  upon  a  crystal  stream,  which,  like  some 
lovers  of  conversation,  discovered  every  thing 
committed  to  its  faithless  bosom."  His  naming 
of  places  is  by  their  fonciful  characteristics,  as 
a  ^^  noisy  impetuous  stream"  ho  calls  Matri- 
mony Greek;  one  hill  a  Pimple  and  a  larger 
elevation  a  Wart.  He  is  a  vivid  describer  of  a 
wild  beast  or  an  Indian.  His  description  of  the 
savage  scalping  makes  the  flesh  creep : — *^  Those 
that  are  killed  of  the  enemy,  or  disabled,  they 
scalp,  that  is,  they  cut  the  skin  all  around  the 
head  just  below  the  hair,  and  then  clapping  tlfeir 
feet  to  the  poor  mortaVs  shoulders,  pull  the  scalp 
off  clean  and  carry  it  off  in  triumph."  Of  the 
frequent  Natural  History  stories  we  may  take 
that  on  Bruin,  how  he  eats  and  is  eaten. 

Our  Indian  killed  a  bear,  two  years  old,  that  wns 
feasting  on  these  grapes.  He  was  very  fat,  as  they 
generally  are  in  that  season  of  the  year.  In  the 
ndl,  the  fiedi  of  this  animal  has  a  high  relish,  differ^ 
ent  from  that  of  other  creatures,  though  inclining 
nearest  to  that  of  pork,  or  rather  of  wild  boar.  A 
true  woodsman  prefers  this  sort  of  meat  to  that  of 
the  fattest  venison,  not  only  for  the  haiU  gout^  but 
also  because  the  fat  of  it  is  well  tasted,  and  never 
rises  in  the  stomach.  Another  proof  of  the  goodness 
of  this  meat  is,  that  it  is  less  apt  to  corrupt  Uian  any 
other  with  which  we  are  acquainted.  As  agreeable 
as  such  rich  diet  was  to  the  men,  yet  we  who  were 
not  accustomed  to  it,  tasted  it  at  first  with  some 
sort  of  squeamishness,  that  animal  being  of  the  dog 
kind ;  though  a  little  use  soon  reconciled  us  to  this 
American  venison.  And  that  its  being  of  the  dog 
kind  might  give  us  the  less  disgust,  we  had  the  ex- 
ample of  that  ancient  and  polite  people,  the  Chinese, 
who  reckon  dog's  flesh  too  good  for  any  under  the 
quality  of  a  mandarin.  This  beast  is  in  truth  a 
very  clean  feeder,  Uving,  while  the  season  lasts, 
upon  acorns,  chestnuts  and  chinquapins,  wild  honey 
and  wild  grapes.  They  are  naturally  not  carnivo- 
rous, unless  hunger  constrain  them  to  it,  after  the 
mast  is  all  gone,  and  the  product  of  the  woods  quite 
exhausted.  They  are  not  provident  enough  to  lay 
up  any  hoard,  like  the  squirrels,  nor  can  they,  after 
all,  live  very  long  upon  licking  their  paws,  as  Sir 
John  Mandevil  and  some  other  travellers  tell  us, 
but  are  forced  in  the  winter  months  to  quit  the 
mountains,  and  visit  the  inhabitants^  Their  errand 
Is  then  to  BOiprise  a  poor  hog  at  a  pinch  to  keep 


them  from  starving.  And  to  show  that  they  are 
not  flesh-eaters  by  trade,  they  devour  their  prey 
veiT  awkwardly.  They  do  not  kill  it  right  out, 
and  feast  upon  its  blood  and  entrails,  like  other 
ravenous  beasts,  but  having,  after  a  fair  pursmt, 
seized  it  with  their  paws,  they  begin  first  upon  the 
rump,  and  so  devour  one  collop  after  another,  till 
they  come  to  Uie  vitals,  the  poor  animal  crying  all 
the  while,  for  several  minutes  together.  However, 
in  so  doing,  Bruin  acts  a  little  imprudently,  because 
the  dismal  outcry  of  the  hog  alarms  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  it  is  odds  but  he  poys  the  forfeit  with  his 
life,  before  he  can  secure  his  retreat.  But  bears  soon 
grow  weary  of  this  unnatural  diet,  and  about  Janu- 
ary, when  there  is  nothing  to  be  gotten  in  the 
woods,  they  retire  into  some  cove  or  hollow  tree, 
where  they  sleep  away  two  or  three  months  very 
comfortably!  But  then  they  quit  their  holes  in 
March,  when  the  fish  begin  to  run  up  the  rivers,  on 
which  they  are  forced  to  keep  Lent,  till  some  fruit 
or  berry  comes  in  season.  But  bears  are  fondest  of 
chestnuts,  which  grow  plentifully  towards  the 
mountains,  upon  very  large  trees,  where  the  soil 
happens  to  be  rich.  We  were  curious  to  know  how 
it  nappened  that  many  of  the  outward  branches  of 
those  trees  came  to  oe  broken  off  in  that  solitary 
place,  and  were  informed  that  the  bears  are  so^s- 
creet  as  not  to  trust  their  unwieldy  bodies  on  the 
smaller  limbs  of  the  tree,  that  would  not  bear  their 
weight ;  but  after  venturing  as  far  as  is  safe,  which 
they  can  judge  to  an  inch,  they  bite  off  the  end  of 
the  branch,  which  falling  down,  they  are  content  to 
finish  their  repast  U|x>n  the  ground.  In  the  same 
cautious  manner  they  secure  the  acorns  that  grow 
on  the  weaker  limbs  of  the  oak.  And  it  must  be 
allowed  that,  in  these  instances,  a  bear  carries 
instinct  a  ^reat  way,  and  acts  more  reasonably  than 
many  of  his  betters,  who  indiscreetly  venture  upon 
frail  projects  that  will  not  bear  them. 

The  practical  suggestions  for  the  investigatioa 
of  the  country  are  acute  and  valuable — ^nor 
should  his  8ini[)le  expressions  of  thankfulness  to 
God  be  forgotten. 

On  the  twenty-second  day  of  November  he 
closes  the  Diary  with  this  satisfactory  review  of 
the  affair : — 

Thus  ended  our  second  expedition,  in  which  we 
extended  the  line  within  the  shadow  of  the  Chariky 
mountains,  where  we  were  obliged  to  set  up  our 
pillars,  like  Hercules,  and  return  home.  We  had 
now,  upon  the  whole,  been  out  about  sixteen  weeks, 
including  going  and  returning,  and  had  travelled  at 
least  six  hundred  miles,  and  no  small  part  of  that 
distance  on  foot  Below,  towards  the  seaside,  our 
course  lay  through  marshes,  swamps,  and  groat 
waters  ;  and  above,  over  steep  hills,  craggy  roclcs 
and  thickets,  hardly  penetrable.  Notwithstanding 
this  variety  of  hardships,  we  may  say,  without 
vanity,  that  we  faithfully  obeyed  the  king's  orders, 
and  performed  the  business  effectually',  in  which  we 
had  the  honour  to  be  employed  Kor  can  we  by 
any  means  reproach  ourselves  of  having  put  the 
crown  to  any  exorbitant  expense  in  tins  difficult 
affair,  the  whole  charge,  from  beginning  to  end, 
amounting  to  no  more  than  one.  thousand  pounda. 
But  let  no  one  concerned  in  this  painful  expedition 
complain  of  the  scantiness  of  his  pay,  so  long  oa  his 
majesty  has  been  graciously  pleased  to  add  to  our 
reward  the  honour  of  his  royal  approbation,  and  to 
declare,  notwithstanding  the  desertion  of  the  Caro 
lina  commissionerB,  that  the  line  by  us  run  shall 
hereafter  stand  as  the  true  boundary  betwixt  tha 
governments  of  Virgiuia  and  North  Carolinai 
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There  are  two  other  sketches  of  Old  Tirpnia 
travel  in  the  volume  of  the  Weatover  Monnscripta ; 
— one  of  a  Prograi  to  (A*  UiuM  in  the  year 
1T33,  and  anoUiur  in  the  fnUiiwing  year  of  A 
JoumeK  to  tho  Land  of  Edtn,  which  possesa  the 
same  pleasant  chnracteristics  of  adventure,  per- 
BODal  humor,  and  local  traits. 

tUaS  LOGAN. 

JufBS  LooiN,  the  fuuniler  of  the  Lognnian 
library  of  Philadelphia,  was  a  man  of  not«  in 
his  literary  and  scientifio  aODoinnliahmenta  and 
writings.  He  wn  bom  in  Irelana  in  1674;  was 
a  good  schohir  in  the  classics  and  matheraotiis  in 
bis  yoath,  was  for  a  wliile  a  teacher,  then  engaged 
in  bosiness,  when  he  fell  in  with  Ponn,  and  came 
over  with  himto  Araericaos  !iis  secretaiy  in  1699. 
He  rose  to  the  dignitica  of  Chiijf  Justice  and 
President  of  the  CounciL  He  continued  the 
administration  of  Peon  to  the  satisfaction  of  the 
oolooy.  ka  a  tesliinony  of  the  respect  in  whioli 
he  wn>  held  by  the  Indians,  tiie  chief,  Logan, 
oehjbrated  for  hia  speeoli  presented  in  Jefferson's 
Notej  on  Virginia,  was  named  after  him. 


In  1785,  he  csmmnnicateJ  to  Peter  CoUinson, 
of  London,  an  account  of  his  experiments  on 
ni:uze,  with  a  view  of  investigating  the  aezual 
dcwtrine,  which  was  printed  in  the  Philosophical 
Transactions.*  This  was  afterwards  enlar^d, 
and  printed  in  a  Ijitin  essay  at  Leyden,  in  1T39, 
wiUi  the  title  Eiptrimeata  et  MeleUmata  de 
Plantarum  Generatioae,  and  republished  in  Lon- 
don, with  an  English  translation,  by  Dr.  Fother- 
glll,  in  1747.  He  also  pnbliahed  at  Amstenkm, 
Id  1740,  Epittola  ad  Virum  Clarianmum  Joan- 
ntm  Albertum  Fabritium,  and  at  l«yden,  in 
1741,  Demojatratione*  dt  Badiorum  Lueit  in 
Saperficit*  tphericat  ab  Axe  ineidentium  a  pri- 
marU)  Foeo  Aherrationihta, 

He  passed  hia  old  age  in  retirement,  at  hi^ 
country  seat  named  Btenton,  nenr  Gerraantown, 
penning  the  translation  of  Cioero's  De  SeneetuU, 
to  which  he  added  ext«nMve  familiar  notes.  The 
fiist  edition,  a  very  neat  specimen  of  printing,t 
was  published  by  his  friend  Franklia  in  1744, 
with  thia  preface; — 


•  MIDert  E«tn«peBU  L  IM. 

-t  M.  T.  CIcerD'a  CUo  M^or,  nr  hli  DIjcoarM  ot  Old  An; 

with  EipluutnrT  Nntu.    Pbll>d<tpbla:  PrinM  mEd  Boldby 


This  version  of  Cicero's  troot  De  StntettUe  wu 
made  ten  years  liDCe,  by  the  honorable  and  learned 
Mr.  Logan,  of  this  city;  □□dertakcn  partly  for  his 
own  amosament  (being  then  in  his  60th  year,  which 
is  Bnid  to  be  nenrly  the  age  of  the  author  when  he 
wrote  it),  but  principally  for  the  entertainment  of  a 
neiglibar,   then    in   his  grand  clinincteric ;  and  the 


with  the  Romnn  history  and  Inngunge;  i 
frieadu,  however  (among  whom  I  had  the  honor  tt> 
be  ranked),  obtained  copies  of  it  iu  MBl  And,  as  I 
believed  it  to  be  in  itaelf  equal  at  least,  if  not  far 
preferable  to  any  other  tranBlation  of  the  same 
piece  extant  in  our  Inogiiage,  besides  the  advantage 
it  has  of  Ml  many  valuable  notes,  which  at  the  aame 
time  they  clew  up  llie  teit,  are  highly  instructive 
and  entertaining.  I  resolved  to  give  it  an  impression, 
beinB  confident  that  the  public  would  not  unfavor- 
•bl,  r«..v.  it 

A  certain  freed-mon  of  Cicero's  is  reported  to 
have  said  of  n  mediciaal  well,  discovered  in  bis 
time,  wonderful  for  the  virtue  of  its  waters  in  restor- 
ing sight  to  the  aged,  That  it  mat  a  gift  of  tht  boun- 
tiful Qodt  to  men,  to  the  end  that  allmighl  now  Aods 
the  pliaturt  of  readinp  Ail  Matler'i  work*.  As  that 
well,  if  still  in  being,  is  at  too  great  a  distance  for  our 
Dse,  1  hnve,  gentle  reader,  as  thou  seeat,  printed  this 
piece  of  Cicero's  in  a  larffe  and  fur  character,  that 
those  who  begin  to  think  on  the  subject  of  OLD 
AGE  (wliich  seldom  happens  till  th^r  sight  is  some- 
what impaired  by  its  approach),  may  not,  in  read- 
ing, by  tlie  pnin  small  letters  give  (o  the  eyee,  feel 
the  ple.isure  of  the  mind  in  the  lenst  ollnyed. 

I  shall  add  to  those  few  lines  my  hearty  wish,  t1i.it 
this  first  translntioQ  of  a  classic  in  this  Western 
World,*  may  be  followed  with  many  others,  |>er- 
formed  with  equiil  judgment  and  saccees;  and  be  a 
happy  timeii,  tliat  Philadelphia  shall  become  the 
seat  of  the  American  muses. 

This  was  reprinted  in  London  in  17B0,  at  Glas- 
gow in  1751,  and  in  1778,  with  Franklin's  name 
fnlsely  inscribed  on  the  title-page.  Buckminster 
reviewed  this  tnmslation  at  length  in  the  Monthly 
Anthology ,t  with  his  aconstonrcd  scholarship,  and 
has  given  it  the  praise  of  being  the  host  transla- 
tion previous  to  that  of  Melmoth.  Tlie  notes, 
biographical  and  narrative,  are  entert^ning,  and 
are  ta^en  from  the  original  olassius,  of  wliio!i 
Logan  had  a  great  store  in  bis  library.  Buck- 
minster  BU^ests  that  "  irom  their  general  com- 
plexion, it  would  not  be  surprising  if  it  should 
prove  that  Dr.  Franklin  himself  bad  oooasionolly 
mserted  some  remarks.  There  is  sometimes  muoh 
(junintness  and  always  great  freedom  in  the  reflei- 
ions,  which,  perhaps,  betray  more  of  Pagan  than 
of  Christian  philosophy."! 

Besides  these  writings,  Logan  made  A  Traru^ 
lation  of  Cato^t  Dittichi  into  Fnglith  rerss,  which 
was  printed  at  Philadelphia,  fie  left  behind  him 
in  MS.  part  of  an  etliicol  treatise  entitled.  The 
Duties  of  Man  at  tkey  may  ho  deduced  from 
Nature ;  fragments  of  A  Diuertation  en  tka 
Writing*  of  Mo*e»  ;  A  Defence  of  Aristotle  and 
the  Ancient  PMlotophera ;  Essays  on  Languages 
and  the  Antiquitiea  of  the  British  lales;  a  trans* 


*  H  b*d  b»D  preceded  br  Sutdr^  In  his  tmulstlon  vTOvld, 
t  V.'ZSI.SM,8»1.    MoniDln  bf  Mrs.  tee,  XU. 
1  tloalhlj'  Ancbtdog]',  v.Wa. 
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lation  of  Maarooordatiis  jfipt  gEoAuorrur, 
Philo  JudiBDs's  AlUgffry  of  the  Enean*: 

Ijke  tVanklio,  Logan  wea  a  dili^nt  correepoo- 
dent  with  the  learned  scientific  men  of  Europe. 
Among  his  correspondentB,  bsjb  Mi.  fisher,  wiio 
Bpeoka  from  acqoainttuice  wi&  his  papers,  wore, 
"in  this  country,  Cadwallftder  Golden,  Governor 
Burnet,  and  Colonel  Hnnter,  the  accompliiihed 
friend  of  Swift  ;t  and  in  Europe,  Collinson,  Fother- 
gill,  Mead,  Sir  Hans  Sloanc,  Fkmstced,  Jones  the 
mathematieian,  father  of  the  celebrated  Sir  Wil- 
liam Jones,  Fabricius,  OronoTim,  and  Linnmus; 
the  last  of  whom  gave  the  name  of  Logan  to  a 
class  in  botany." 

Logan  was  a  man  of  general  reading  in  the  an- 
dent  anil  modem  languageti,  and  had  formed  for 
himself  a  Taluable  Ubrary.  He  was  making  pro-' 
vision,  at 'the  time  of  his  death,  which  occnrred 
October  31,  1T6I,  to  establish  this  collection  of 
books  as  a  permanent  institution,  and  confer  it 
upon  the  city,  and  had  erected  a  building  fbr  the 
purpose.  His  heira  liberally  cnrri^  out  his  inlen- 
tiom,  and  founded  the  Lo^uian  Library  at  Phi- 
ladelphia. It  consisted  at  first  of  more  than  two 
thousand  volomea  which  Logan  had  collected, 
chiefly  Greek  and  I«tin  classics,  and  books  in  the 
modem  languages  of  the  European  continenL  A 
Ifli^  collection  of  books  was  aftenvards  be- 
queathed by  Doctor  Wiliiam  LogiLn,  a  younger 
brother  of  the  founder,  who  wns  for  some  time 
librarian.  The  library  remained  unopened  for 
some  time  after  the  Revolution,  when  the  legis- 
lature of  Pennsylvania,  in  1792,  annexed  it  to  the 
library  company  established  by  Franklin  and  his 
associates.  It  then  oontuned  nearly  four  thou- 
sand volumes.  The  collection  hna  been  kept 
separate.  It  received  a  handsome  acceasion  of  five 
thousand  volumes,  by  the  bequest  of  Wiliiaiii 
Mackenzie,  a  Philodelphian,  in  1828. 

John  Davis,  in  his  Travels  in  America,  speaks 
ofhis  visit  to  the  Loganian  Library  in  1798,  in 
terms  which  remind  us  of  the  corresponding  com- 
jilinient  to  Roscoe  and  the  Liverpool  Athenieum 
m  the  SfaleA  BboL  "  I  contemplated  with 
reverence  the  portmit  of  James  Locan,  which 
graces  the  room — Magnam  et  tsenendnU  notnen. 
I  could  not  repress  iny  exclamations.  As  I  am 
only  a  stranger,  said  I,  in  this  country,  I  affect  no 
enthusiasm  on  beholding  the  statues  of  her  Gene- 
rals and  Statesmen.  I  have  left  a  church  filled 
with  them  on  the  ahore  of  Albion  that  have  a 
prior  clum  to  such  feeling.    Bnt  I  here  behold 


r  or'^ivlnlilB 
rojMB  lhltli(r. 


bene&ctOT  to  literature,  that  be  is  acarody  kM 
illnstrionB  than  ita  munificent  patrons  of  Itdy ; 
bis  sonl  has  certainly  been  admitted  to  the  com- 
pany of  the  cong^iial  apirils  of  n  Coemo  and 
LoreuEo  of  Medicis.  Toe  Greek  and  Roman 
anthoTB,  forgotten  on  their  native  banks  of  the 
IlysBuB  and  Tiber,  delight,  b^  the  kindneaa  ol  a 
Ii^an,  the  votaries  to  learning  on  those  ot  tlte 
Debwaro."* 

We  take  a  single  parage,  characteristic  of  onr 
philosopher's  pursmta,  fe>m  his  trauijation  ot 


For  faov  solid,  how  aincere,  think  you,  must  that 
pleawire  bo  to  the  mind,  vheo,  afl«r  it  has  happily 
worked  through  the  mflliDg  tides  of  those  UDcasy 
pawioDB,  lust.  ambitioD,  emulation,  coiit«Dtion,  and 
every  strong  impetaans  desire,  it  finds  iUelf  arrived 
at  its  harbor,  uid  like  a  veteran  discharged  from 
the  btigues  of  war,  got  home,  and  retired  within 
itsejf  into  a  KtaU,  of  tranquillity  t  Bnt  it  It  hu  the 
farther  advantage  of  Ul«rature  ind  Bcience,  and  caa 
by  that  meBoe  feed  on,  or  divert  itself  with  coma 
naeful  or  amusing  study,  no  ooadition  can  be  iraor- 

S'ned  more  hippy  than  Buch  calm  enjoyments,  in 
e  leisure  and  quiet  ofoldagt     How  warm  did  we 
see  Gallos,  your  lather's  intmiale  friend,  Seipio,  in 

etnuit  of  his  aatronomieal  studies  to  the    last  I 
DW  often  did  the  rising  siui  surprise  bim,  fixed  On 
a  ealculaticin  he  began  over  nigbtf     And  how  often 


could  foretell  to  ua,  when  we  ihould  see  the  n 
moon  in  an  eelipset  And  how  many  others  have 
we  known  in  their  o!d  ace  delighting  themselves  in 
other  studicet  which,  thougli  of  l«i  depth  than 
those  of  Gnllus,  yet  roust  be  allowed  to  be  in  them- 
selves ingenious  and  commendablet  How  pleased 
was  NteriUB  with  his  poem  of  the  Funii;  war  I  And 
how  Plantua,  with  hia  Trnculentus  and  Piendolust 
1  remember  even  old  Livius,  who  had  his  first 
dnuunUc  piece  acted  six  years  before  I  was  bom,  in 
the  consulship  of  Cento  and  Tuditsnns,  and  con- 
tinued his  compojitioi.s  till  I  was  grown  np  towards 
the  state  of  manhood.  What  need  I  mention 
Licinius  Crncsiu's  studies  in  the  po;:tiSi;al  and  eivil 
low  \  Or  thoac  of  Publins  Scipio,  now  lately  made 
supreme  pontiff!  And  all  these  I  have  tt^n,  not 
only  diverting  themselves  in  old  age,  but  eagerlv 
punuing  the  seTerol  studies  they  affected.  Wi4 
what  nnwearied  diligence  did  we  behold  Mucns 
Cethegus,  whom  Ennius  justly  enough  called  the 
soul  of  pervuHsion,  applying  himself  at  a  great  age 
to  orolory,  and  the  practice  of  pleodingf  Upon  all 
which  let  me  ask  you,  what  gratifications  of  sense, 
what  voluptnous  enjoyments  in  feasting,  wine, 
women,  or  piny,  and  tne  like,  are  to  be  compared 
with  those  noble  entertainment"  !  Those  pure  and 
serene  pleneures  of  the  mind,  the  rational  fruits  of 
knowledge  and  learning,  that  grafted  On  ■  good 
natural  dii^wsition.  cultivated  by  a  liberal  educa- 
tion, and  trained  op  in  prudence  and  virtue,  are  so 
far  from  being  palled  in  old  age,  that  they  rvther 
continually  improve,  and  grow  on  the  pimewar. 
Eicellent,  therefore,  was  that  expression  of  Solon, 
which  I  mentioned  before,  when  he  said,  thai  daily 
Iraminff  lonuthiHg,  lu  grru  M:  for  the  pleamrts 
arising  from  such  a  course,  namely,  those  of  the 
mind,  must  be  allowed  incomparably  to  exceed  all 
oUiera,  '         ' 


ROGER  WOIiCOTT. 
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SOGER  WOLOOTT. 

RooKR  WoLooTT  wai  born  at  Windsor,  Oonn., 
Jan.  4,  1679.  Owing  to  the  unsettled  state  of  the 
oonntry,  and  the  constant  incnrsions  of  Indians, 
it  was  impossible  to  maintain  a  school  or  clergy- 
man at  that  time  in  the  little  town,  and  Wolcott 
was  consequently  deprived  of  the  advantages  of 
earlj  edncation.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he  was 
apprenticed  to  a  mechanic.  On  becoming  his 
own  master,  at  twenty-one,  he  was  enabled  to 


establish  himself  on  the  banks  of  the  Gonnecta- 
cnt,  where,  by  diligence  and  frugality,  he  suc- 
ceeded in  acquiring  a  competence.    In  1711  he 
was  iq>pointea  a  commissary  of  the  forces  of  the 
odony  in  the  attack  on  Canada,  and  he  bore  the 
commisaon  of  major-general  at  the  capture  of 
Louisbonig,  in  174h5.    He  was  aLio  prominent  in 
the  civil  service  of  the  colony,  and  after  passing 
through  various  judicial  and  political  grades  of 
(^ce,  was  chosen  governor  m>m  1751  to  1754. 
He  died  May  17, 1767,  at  the  advanced  age  of  88. 
He  wrote  A  Brief  Account  of  the  Agency  of  the 
Honorable  John  Winthrop^  Eeq.^  in  the  Court  of 
King  Charlee  the  Second^  Anno  Dom,  1662,ioA4m 
he  obtained  a  Charter  for  the  Colony  of  Connec- 
ticut^ a  narrative  and  descriptive  poem  of  1500 
line^  which  has  been  printed  in  the  Collections  of 
the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,  and  a  small 
volume  of  verse,  in  1725,  entitled^  Poetical  Medi- 
tations, being  the  improvement  of  eome  Vacant 
H6ur9.^  It  is  prefaced  by  a  rambling  dit»ertation, 
chiefly  on  titles  to  land,  by  the  Reverend  Mr. 
Bulkley,  of  CoIche:^r,  in  which  he  expresses  the 
opinion,  that  ^Hhe  darling  principle  of  many,  viz. 
that  native  rightt  i  i  the  only  valuable  title  to  any 
lands  in  the  country,  is  absurd  and  foolish,  and 
may  with  reason  be  look't  upon  as  one  of  our 
vulgar  errors."      This  dissertation  fills  fifty-six 
pages,  the  poems  which  it  preludes  occupying  but 
seventy-eight,  and  these  are  flanked  at  the  close 
by  the  advertisement  of  Joseph  Dewey,  clothier, 
who,  ^^  having  been  something  at  charge  in  pro- 
moting the  publishing  the  foregoing  meditations,*' 
takes  the  liberty  to  advertise  his  country  people 
touching  certain  rules  which  ought  to  be  observed 
in  the  making  and  working  of  cloth. 

Wolcott^s  verses  ore  rude,  but  possess  some 
force.  The  lines  we  give  are  one  of  the  briefest 
of  his ''Meditations:" 

Proverbs  xrifL  14. 
A  womrDKD  snsiT,  who  oah  biax? 

Money  answers  everything 
Bnt  a  Guilty  Conscience  sting, 
Whose  immortal  torments  are 
Quite  insupportable  to  bear. 
Nor  the  silvor  of  Peru, 
Nor  the  wealth  the  East  do  shew, 


*  Poetical  Meditatloiu,  being  tbe  Improrement  of  eome 
▼acnt  Hoora,  by  Roger  Wolcott,  Esq.,  with  a  preface  bv  the 
Roverend  ICr.  Balkley,  of  Colebestar.  New  London :  printed 
and  sold  by  T.  OrcoD,  ITW. 

t  That  of  tifte  aboriglAMi 


Nor  the  softest  bed  of  down, 

Nor  the  jewels  of  a  crown. 

Can  give  unto  the  mind  a  power 

To  bear  its  twinges  half  an  hour. 

When  God's  iron  justice  once 

Seizeth  on  the  conscience, 

And  in  fearful,  apiple  wise. 

Lays  before  the  sinner's  eyes, 

His  life's  horrible  tmnsgreasions. 

In  their  dreadful  aggravations ; 

And  then  for  his  greater  aw. 

In  most  ample  forms  doth  draw 

All  the  curses  of  his  law ; 

Then  the  worm  begins  to  knaw. 

And  altho'  it  every  hour 

Doth  the  very  soul  devour, 

Yet  it  nothing  doth  suffice ; 

Oh  I  this  worm  that  never  dies — 

Oh  I  the  multitude  of  thought 

Into  which  the  siuner^s  brought ; 

Lookinff  up,  he  sees  God's  power, 

Through  his  an|^  face  doth  lour; 

And  hath  for  his  ruin  join'd 

Ten  thousand  chariots  in  the  wind, 

All  prepared  to  glorify 

The  stronpf  arm  of  the  Most  High, 

By  inflicting  punishments 

Equal  Up}aB  vengeance. 

Looking  down,  he  amply  seeth 

Hell  rowling  in  her  flames  beneath ; 

Enlarged  to  take  his  soul  into 

Its  deep  caverns  full  of  wo : 

Now  the  sinner's  apprehension 

Stretcheth  large  m  hell's  dimensions, 

And  doth  comprehensively 

Fathom  out  eternity. 

The  most  extreme  and  vexing  sense 

Fasten  eth  on  the  conscience. 

FiU'd  with  deepest  agony. 

He  maketh  this  soliloquy : 

View  those  torments  most  extreme. 

See  this  torrid  liquid  stream. 

In  the  which  my  soul  must  fry 

Ever,  and  yet  never  dy. 

When  a  thousand  years  are  gone, 

There's  ten  thousand  coming  on ; 

And  when  these  are  overworn, 

There's  a  million  to  be  born, 

Tet  they  are  not  comprehended, 

For  they  never  shall  be  ended. 

Now  despair  by  representing 
Eternity  fiU'd  with  tormenting, 
Bv  anticipation  brings 
AU  eternal  sufferings 
Every  moment  up  at  once 
Into  actual  sufferance. 
Thus  those  pains  that  are  to  come. 
Ten  thousand  ages  further  down. 
Every  moment  must  be  bom 
Whilst  eternity  is  worn. 
Every  moment  that  doth  come. 
Such  torments  brings ;  as  if  the  sum 
Of  all  God's  anger  now  were  pressing, 
For  all  in  which  I  liv'd  transgressing. 
Tet  the  next  succeeding  hour, 
Holdeth  forth  his  equal  power ; 
And,  succeeding  with  it,  brings 
Up  the  sum  of  sufferings. 
Yet  they  are  not  comprehended. 
For  they  never  shall  be  ended. 

For  God  Himself,  Ho  is  but  one. 
Without  least  variation ; 
Just  what  He  was,  is,  is  to  come. 
Always  entirely  the  some. 
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PosMMiDg  Hu  Et«raily 

Without  Buccewion  instantly, 

Wiih  trbom  llie  like  proportion  b«ara. 

One  da  J  u  duth  a  Ihouaitml  yean. 

lie  makea  the  prison  anij  the  ehun, 

He  it  the  Biitbcir  of  my  pain. 

"TwBH  unto  llim  I  made  offence, 

Tis  He  that  takes  the  reeoinpeuce, 

Tis  Llia  ilcriign,  my  misery 

Uiniself  aloue  ■liall  glanfy  ; 

Thorefore  must  Mime  proportion  bear 

With  Bim  wlioee  glory  they  dei'lure. 

And  so  they  ahull,  being  day  and  night 

L'uchangeaible  and  infiuite. 

These  very  mcditationa  are 

Quite  uniupportable  to  bear: 

The  fire  IT] thin  my  couseieiice 

Is  grown  BO  fervent  and  Uitenie 

I  cannot  long  its  foree  endure, 

But  rather  sbiUl  my  end  procure ; 

Griealy  death's  pate  image  lies 

On  my  ghastly,  piercing  eyes. 

My  bonds,  made  fof  my  lifu's  defence. 

Are  ready  to  do  violeiiee 

Unto  my  life:  And  eend  me  beuee. 

Unto  that  avful  residence. 

There  to  be  fill'd  with  that  despair, 

Of  which  the  incipatioas  are' 

A  iBoundtd  ipirit  none  can  bear. 


nee  again  1 
ing  pain,  [• 
ign.  ) 

It  aU  this  fire, 


Colileu,  or  Danse,  Scotland,  wliere  he  was  boni 
Febraary  17, 1688.  He  was  prepared,  by  the  pri- 
vate instrnctioiiB  of  hia  father,  for  the  C  ' 


and  mathematical  studies,  when  he  emitted  t 
PeQUHylvania  and  nr^ctbed  phy^c  with  gr^at 
Buccess  in  E'liilodelpoia  until  ITIS.  At  that  time 
tie  visited  Loadon,  and  there  became  acquainted 
with  Kalley,  tlie  astronoiner,  who  was  eo  well 
pl-nsed  with  a  paper  on  Animal  Secretions, 
written  by  Golden  some  years  before,  that  he  read 
it  before  the  Roval  Society,  by  whom  the  pro- 
duction  was  received  with  eqiial  favor.  In  I71S 
lie  returned  to  Americi,  having  in  the  mean- 
time married  in  Scotland  &  young  lodj  of  the 
name  of  Christie.  • 

He  settled  in  New  Turk  in  1T18,  where  be 
soon  abandoned  his  profession  fur  tlie  service  of 
the  State,  filling  in  succesnon  the  offices  of  snr^ 
veyor-general  of  the  province,  master  in  chancery, 
member  of  the  council,  and  heutouanlrgovemor. 
In  1T66  he  removed  with  his  family  to  a  tract  of 
land  on  the  Hudson,  near  Newburgh,  which  he 
named  Goldenham.  He  was  appointed  lientenant- 
governor  of  the  province  bi  1760,  and  retmned 
the  office  until  his  death,  September  21,  1776, 
having  been  several  times  called  upon  to  act  na 
governor  in  consequence  of  the  death  or  retire- 
ment of  varioos  occupants  of  the  office. 


>lood  will  fetch  o 
If  tliat  God's  Spirit  be  the  applyer. 
OhI  then  toy  soul,  when  grief  abounds, 
Shroud  thyself  within  these  wouods; 
And  that  thou  there  nmy'st  be  secure, 
Be  puri£ed  an  he  is  pure. 
And  oh!  my  God,  let  me  behold  Thy  Son, 
Impurpled  in  his  erucifizion. 
With  such  an  eye  of  (aitb  that  may  from 

thence, 
Derive  from  Him  n  gracious  ioflDCiice, 
To  cure  my  sin  and  wotmded  conscience. 
Tliere,  there  alone,  is  healing  to  be  had: 
Oh  I  let  me  have  that  Bahu  of  Gilead. 

CADWALLADEIt  COLDEN. 
Oadwalladkr  Coldks,  who  heads  with  honor 
the  ranks  uf  the  authors  of  the  State  of  New  York, 
nnleaswu  eicept  the  proviona  compositions  in  the 
Dutch  Iflnpiage,  the  political  tract  of  Van  der 
Donck,  the  satire  of  the  Breeden  Raedt,  and  ai 
acconnt  of  the  Moquaos  Indians,  in  Latin,  by  Me 
gapolensia,*  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Alexander 


*  Adrisn  Tui  dcrDoiick,  agndruteoT  IheUnlTeraltT  of  i  Oollecdoiu,  1MI.    ttoonUlnaaiiucouiitorihe  ranlprodncts. 

I>vden,iriiBop[nliiledbr<beHtroanorKeTis»]urwlckslier1ff  aai>DslA.ud  InhsbiUDti  or  Iba  Colonr.    TheiUuof  the  IliM 

of1ilsooloi>7,Mn]oiDHtoVewNeU»riiindJ>lnlMS.    In  IMS  edlHon  Is  unknown.    The  wcodfl  »pp«»rnd  tt  .Imttenlsin  In 

wellDiliigrutaflandinBde  tnblmasYonkerVsadeTDaDck,  lOU,  by  Eren  NIenireDbor,  wba  Intmdncu  tba  irork  with  a 

at  Tonken  on  Ihe  HndwD,  Yoiikflr  belni  the  ntii*]  title  of  poeltiM  prefocs.    Tbe  SnatenSatdt  [Orosd  Adiloa  lo  the 

jBBlleiniin.    iris  nunc  appeant  si  one  of  tbe  olBTtn  itaiera  of  United  Nelherland  ProTliiwa.  bj  J.  A.,  0.  W,  O,  Antwerii. 

■  Inct  or  nrty  pngm  qoarto,  publlsbod  it  the  Huoe  )a  10M,  '  IS49).  Is  s  eoaiH  boE  to  some  extent  smnglng  ullte,CToirtiig 

•nmigd.  V'r&mi/h  ran  NifioD  A'tdrrlanilt,-   BepreHnIUIon  i  anl  ortbedluffltotloii  lolha  Colonial  Ooiertiment.    ThaJteT. 

and  ponr  condHJon  of  Ibe  ssma.  It  Is  iddrened  I* 
Indta  Cmpenyu ■  pemion  for chacgee In  the goTO 
KIcft  end  SlujrveMnt.    It  hu  b(«n  tnntletsd  by  _. 
O.  Mnrphj'    for  the  New  York  Htatoricel  Boclrty,  s 
Usbed  bf  them  end  >1>d  bj  Mr,  June!  Lenox  of  Ihit 

oftteetUcksor  IhegoTemniBiit  V»n  der"bon°k'^Jl^en?S  | 
wbhih  oceupieelH  pieea  of  the  New  York  HLiloriral  Bodetjr's 


Itfulne9^  Jiihuinee  MeiBpolelial&  Ihi 

[be  West  NUecwlck,  where  b*  officii 

imentot  lend!  ADpist,  IMS,  wrote 

r.  Henry  tnot  od  the  Msqneu  Indisi 


■rrinl  In  New  Netlwi- 
d  published  In  IBOI.  a 
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ODB  (Phila  ITW),  ToL  J. 
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Iain.    Ill> neme sppenn  fteqnanllT  In  thee 
U»  time  of  the  inirender  lo  Iha  EngllilL 
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Golden  was  the  aathor  of  tho  ffUtory  of  the 
Five  Indian  Nations*  The  object  of  this  work 
WAS  to  call  attention  to  the  importance  of  Indian 
affairs  in  reference  to  commerce.  It  contains  a 
brief  history  of  the  interconrRe  between  the 
aborigines  and  the  Europeans  from  the  settlement 
of  the  country  to  the  period  of  its  publication  in 
1727.  It  was  reprinted  at  London  in  1747,  with 
the  addition  of  a  number  of  treaties  and  other 
documenlB,  and  the  remarkable  transfer  by  the 
London  publisher  of  the  dedication  from  Governor 
Burnet  to  General  Oglethorpe,!  a  liberty  at  which 
Golden  was  justly  indignant.  A  third  edition,  in 
two  neat  12mo.  volumes,  appeared  at  London  in 
1755  He  also  wrote  a  philosophical  treatise, 
published  in  1751,  entitled.  The  FHneiplea  of 
Action  in  Matter,  He  printed  in  1742,  a  tract 
on  a  fever  which  had  recently  ravaged  the  city 
of  Xew  York,  in  which  he  showed  how  greatly 
the  deadly  ejects  of  disease  were  enhanced  by 
filth,  stagnation,  and  foul  air,  pointing  out  thoee 
portions  of  the  city  which  most  needed  purifica- 
tion. The  corporation  voted  him  their  thanks, 
and  carried  out  many  of  his  sanitary  suggestions 
with  good  effect.  Uolden  took  a  great  interest 
in  the  study  of  botany,  and  was  the  first  to  intro- 
duce tho  Linnsan  system  in  America,  a  few 
months  after  its  publication  in  Europe.  His 
acquaintance  with  kalm,  the  Swedish  traveller,  a 
pupil  of  the  great  naturalist,  may  have  aided  him 
in  the  prosecution  of  his  inquiries.  His  essay 
On  the  virtuee  of  the  Great  Water  Doeh  led  to 
a  correspondence  with  linnsus,  who  included  an 
account  of  between  three  and  four  hundred 
American  plants,  furnished  by  Golden,  and  about 
two  hundred  of  which  were  described  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Acta  Upeala^  and  afterwards 
bestowed  the  name  of  Ooldenia  on  a  plant  of  the 
tetrandrous  chiss,  in  honor  of  his  American 
diBciple.  Golden  maintained  an  active  corres- 
pondence from  the  year  1710  to  the  close  of 
his  life,  with  the  leading  scientific  men  of 
Europe  and  America.  Franklin  was  among  the 
most  constant  as  well  as  celebrated  of  these 
correspondents,  and  it  was  to  this  friend  that 
Golden  communicated  one  of  his  most  valu- 
able inventions,  that  of  the  art  of  stereotyp- 
ing. The  letter  is  dated  October,  1743.  It  is 
probable  that  Franklin  may  have  conversed  on 
the  subject  in  France,  and  that  thus  the  hint  of 
the  process  was  communicated  to  the  German, 
Herhan,  who  in  the  commencement  of  the  pre- 
sent century  carried  it  into  successful  practice 
in  Paris,  and  obtained  the  credit  of  being  its 
originator. 

•  The  History  of  the  Flye  Indian  Nations  of  Canada,  which 
an  dependent  on  the  Prorinee  of  New  York  In  America,  and 
an  the  Bonier  hetween  the  English  and  the  French  In  that 
part  of  the  world,  with  partlealar  aoconnts  of  their  religion, 
maonere^  costoma,  lawa^  and  forma  of  goyemment;  their 
■•▼eral  battles  and  treaties  with  the  European  nationa;  their 
wars  with  other  Indians ;  and  a  true  account  of  the  present 
state  of  oar  trMle  with  them.  In  which  are  shewn  the  great 
AdTantase  of  their  Trade  and  Alliance  to  the  British  nation, 
and  the  tntrif  aea  and  attempts  of  the  French  to  engage  them 
frtmi  us;  a  8w>iect  nearly  concerning  all  our  American  Planta- 
tiooa,  and  highly  merltlor  the  attention  of  the  British  nation 
at  this  lanetare.  To  which  are  added.  Accounts  of  the  serensl 
other  Matioos  of  Indiana  in  North  America,  their  numbers, 
■trsflgth,  Ac,  and  the  Treaties  which  haye  been  lately  made 
with  them.    8rd  edit,  London,  1756. 

t  Rich,  Bibl.  Amer.  The  additions  seem  also  to  haye  been 
wfthOQt  the  author's  sanction.  '*  I  send  you  herewith,*'  Fnnk- 
lia  writes  to  Coldea  from  Philadelphia,  Oct  1,  1747,  **The 
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In  the  correspondence  of  Jefferson  there  is  a 
;  letter,  in  whicli,  writing  to  Francis  Hopkinson,  he 
says,  ^^  Many  years  ago  Oadwallader  Golden  wrote 
I  a  very  email  pamphlet  on  the  subjects  of  attrac- 
tion and  impulsion,  a  copy  of  which  he  sent  to 
Monsieur  de  Buffon.  He  was  so  charmed  with 
it,  that  he  put  it  into  the  hands  of  a  friend  to 
translate  it,  who  lost  it.  It  has  ever  since 
weighed  on  his  mind,  and  he  has  made  repeated 
trius  to  have  it  found  in  England.^^* 

The  unpublished  Golden  Papers,t  embracing  a 
large  Gorrespondence  and  a  number  of  treatises 
and  notes  on  historical  and  philosophical  topics, 
now  form  part  of  the  valuable  manuscript  Golleo- 
tions  of  the  New  York  Historical  Society.  The 
value  of  these  papers  as  records  of  the  ante- 
revolutionary  period  has  been  tested  by  Mr.  Ban- 
croft, who  acknowledges  his  indebtedness  to  this 
source  in  the  preface  to  the  sixth  volume  of  his 
Histoiy. 

THOMAS  PSINCE. 

Thomas  Pbinob,  a  grandson  of  John  Prince,  of 
Hull,  who  emigrated  to  America  in  1683,  was 

bom  in  Sandwich,  Massachusetts,  May  15,  1687. 
He  graduated  at  Harvard  in  1707,  and  in  1709 
visited  Europe,  and  preached  for  several  years  at 
Gombs  in  Suffolk.  He  was  urged  to  remain 
longer,  but  returned  to  Boston  in  July,  1717,  and 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  Old  South  Ghurch,  as 
colleague  of  his  class-mate.  Dr.  Sewall,  October  1, 
1718,  where  he  remained  until  his  death,  October 
22, 1758. 

He  commenced  in  1708,  and  continued  during 
his  life,  to  collect  documents  relating  to  the 
history  of  New  England.  He  left  the  valuable 
collection  of  manuscripts  thus  formed,  to  the  care 
of  the  Old  South  Ghurch.  They  were  depositetl 
in  an  apartment  in  the  tower,  which  ali^  con- 
tained a  valuable  library  of  the  writings  of  the 
early  New  England  Divines,.,  formed  by  Mr. 
Prince,  where  they  remained  until  the  manuscripts 
were  destroyed  by  the  British,  during  their  oc- 
cupation of  tlie  city  in  the  revolutionary  war. 
The  books  were  preserved,  and  are  now  deposited 
in  the  library  of  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Society. 

Mr.  Prince  was  the  author  of  a  Chronological 
History  of  New  England^  in  the  form  of  anaale^ 
the  first  Yoluine  of  which  was  published  in  a 
duodecimo  form  in  1786,  and  two  numbers  of 
the  second  in  1755.  He  unfortunately  com- 
menced with  an  epitome  of  history  fix)m  the 
creation,  on  which  he  bestowed  much  time,  whidi 
might  have  been  better  employed  on  his  specific 
object,  that  of  presenting  a  brief  narrative  of 
occurrences  in  New  England,  from  1602  to  1730. 
His  work  unfortunately  does  not  come  down  later 
than  the  year  1633. 


History  of  the  Fiye  Nations.  Too  will  percelye  that  Osborne, 
to  pnir  up  the  book,  has  inserted  the  charters,  Ac,  of  this 
province,  all  under  the  title  of  *  The  History  of  the  Flye 
NaUons.*  **— Sparks^s  Franklin,  ylL  18. 

*  Jefferson's  Works,  i.  899. 

t  Biographical  Sketches  of  Golden,  by  J.  W.  Franebk — Am. 
Med.  A  rbilos.  Bee.,  Jan.  1811.  Redtteld's  Family  Kacadne, 
ISea,  y.  884.    OOallaghAn's  Doe,  Hist  N.  T..  4to.  ill  48& 
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He  also  prepared,  in  1797,  an  aoooant  of  the 
Engtish  Ministers  at  Martha's  VinoyanI,  which 
was  annexed  to  Mayhew'a  Indian  Converts,  and 
published  a  Urge  number  of  ftineral  and  other 


Cotton  Mather,  in  New  England,  and  maintained 
a  high  reputation  as  a  preacher,  and  as  a  devont 
and  amiable  man.  Si*  of  his  inanoscript  sermons 
were  pahlisheil  after  hia  death,  b;  Dr.  John 
Erekino,  of  Edinburgh. 

WfLLIAM  AHT>  MAST  COLLEOE. 
At  an  early  period  in  the  sottleraent  of  Virginia 
Attempta  wuru  mods  to  establish  an  institoliun  of 
leanuBg.  In  ISIB,  tlie  treasurer  of  the  Virginia 
company.  Sir  Edmund  Sandys,  received  from  an 
onlcnown  luind  Ave  hundred  pounds,  to  bo  ap- 
plied by  the  company  to  the  education  of  a  cer- 
tain number  of  Indian  youths  in  the  EiiKlish 
language  and  in  the  Christian  religion.  Other 
Bums  of  money  were  also  procured,  and  there  was 
a  prospect  of  being  able  to  raise  four  or  five 
thousand  pounds  for  the  endowment  of  a  ool- 
ite. The  king  favored  the  design,  and  reoom- 
raended  to  the  bishops  to  have  collections  mode 
in  their  dioceses,  and  some  fifteen  hundred  ponnds 
were  gathered  on  this  recommendation.  The  col- 
lego  was  designed  for  the  instruction  of  English 
08  well  as  Indian  youths.  The  Company  appro- 
priated ten  thoQsand  acres  of  land  to  this  purpose 
at  Henrico,  on  the  James  river,  a  little  below  the 
present  site  of  Richmond.  The  plan  of  tlie  col- 
lege was  to  iiloce  tenants  at  holvea  on  these 
lands,  and  to  derive  its  income  fh>m  the  proftts. 
One  hundred  tenantawas  the  number  fixed  u]>on, 
and  they  calculated  the  profits  of  each  at  five 
pounds.  George  Thorpe  was  sent  out  with  fifty 
tenants,  to  act  as  deputy  for  the  management  of 
the  college  property ;  and  the  Rev.  Mr.  Copeland, 
aman  every  way  qu^ified  for  the  office,  oonsented 
to  be  president  of  the  coll^^  as  soon  aa  it  should 
be  organized.  Mr.  Thorpe  went  out  in  1621,  but 
had  hardly  commenced  operations  when,  with 
nearly  all  hia  tenants,  he  was  slain  by  the  Indians 
in  the  groat  Massacre  of  1622,  and  the  project  of 
a  college  was  abandoned.* 

The  early  American  colleges  grew  out  of  the  reli- 
gions feelings  of  the  country,  and  the  necessity  of 
a  provision  for  a  body  of  eilncated  clergy.  Wo 
have  seen  this  at  Harvard,  and  it  was  the  preva- 
lent motive  for  a  Icrag  time  at  Tale.  In  the  act 
of  the  Assembly  of  Virginia,  in  1660,  previous 
to  the  foundation  of  Williara  and  Mary,  express 
ollnaion  ia  made  to  the  supply  of  the  ministry  and 
promoUon  of  piety,  and  the  lack  of  able  and  fi^th- 
M  clergy.  The  attempt  at  this  time  to  fbund  a 
college  failed  from  the  royal  governor's  discon- 
nigement  to  the  enterprise.  It  was  the  stata 
polioy.  In  his  Answers  to  Questions  put  by  the 
Lords  of  Plantations  in  1671,  Sir  William  Berkeley 
"  thanks  God  that  there  are  no  tree  schools  nor 
printing"  in  the  colony,and  hopes  "there willnot 
be  these  hundred  yQars.''t 


li«  Inqnirlu  of  tbe 
m  Vlrg.  PiTi.  !B  B. 
lull,  p.  Sis,  pen- 


In  1692,  a  charter  was  obtmned  from  the 
Gh>vemment  in  England,  throagh  the  agency  of 
the  Rev.  Jamei  Blair,  and  the  aseistanoe  of 
Nicholson,  the  lieut-govemor  of  the  colony.* 
The  new  institution  took  its  name  from  the  royal 
grantors,  who  appropriated  ftinds,  land,  and  a 
revenue  duty  on  tobooco  for  its  support  Build- 
ings wore  erected,  and  Blair  became  its  president. 
The  first  building  erected  at  WiUiarasbargb  was 
burnt  in  1706.  By  the  bounty  rf  Qneen  Anne, 
and  the  awiatauce  of  the  Houm  of  Burgesses,  and 
the  eiertions  of  Governor  Spotswood,  it  was  not 
long  after  rgatored.  In  the  square  in  fh>nt  of 
this  building  still  stands,  in  a  mutilated  condition, 
though  with  evidence  of  its  old  elegance,  a  statue 
of  I^rd  Botetourt,  ordered  by  toe  oolony,  in 
1771,  in  gratitude  tor  his  adminisffalion  <S  the 
govermuent. 


WllUun  ud  MuT  OoUtgt. 

In  1718,  a  thousand  pounds  were  granted  to 
the  college  for  the  support  (aa  the  grant  runs)  of 
as  many  ingenious  scholars  as  they  should  see  fiL 
A  part  of  this  woa  laid  out  tor  the  Nottoway 
estate,  ont  of  the  income  of  which  several 
scholars  were  supported  who  were  designated 
students  on  the  Nottoway  foundation.  This 
estate  was  sold  in  17T7.  The  romiunder  of  the 
grant  supported  the  Assembly  scholarsliip. 

Robert  Boyle,  the  philosopher,  who  died  in 
1691,  left  his  whole  estate,  after  his  debts  and 
legacies  should  be  disposed  of  by  his  eieoutore, 
for  such  pious  uses  as  in  their  discretion  they 
should  think  fit,  but  recommended  that  it  should 
be  expended  for  the  advancement  of  the  Christian 
relipon.  The  executors,  who  were  the  Earl  of 
Burlington,  Sir  Henry  Ashurst,  and  John  Morr, 
laid  out  £6,400  for  the  purchase  of  the  proi*rty 
known  aa  the  Brofierton  estate,  the  yearly  rent 
of  which  was  to  be  applied  towards  "the  pro- 
pagating the  Gospel  among  infidels."  Of  this 
income,  £90  was  appropriated  to  New  England — 


oone  l9  tikcin  ben,  Ibr  liutnieUni 

n  F    ■     ■    -  ■     -  ■ 

lure  fort^-el^bt  parlsbi 

iln»  Iha  pertBcnOon  In  ■ .,._. 

■ortbr  man  hither.    Tet.  I  tbuk  Ood,  U 

Hhoou  HOT  piintlbg;  ud  1  hope  we  flball  not  D*Te  meae  omi- 

Ired  jtan.     For  lumlng  hu  braa^t  dlHbedleBH.  ud 

!bE<m  ied  llbele  igiliirt  the  boat  gnTOTDmeDtf  God  keon  u 
■reinbolhl 


•  Btreriej,  Hist.  Tl  Sa 
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one  half  {or  ^e  snpport  of  two  zniBdonaries 
among  the  Indians,  and  the  other  to  be  given  *^  to 
tbe  Preaident  and  Fellows  of  Harvard  College  for 
the  salaries  of  two  ministers  to  teach  the  said 
natives,  in  or  near  the  said  college,  the  Christian 
rdigion."  The  remainder  of  the  income  of  the 
estate  was  given  to  the  CoUege  of  William  and 
Mary,  on  oondition  of  supporting  one  Indian 
scholar  for  every  fourteen  pounds  received.  A 
house  was  built  for  this  purpose  on  the  grounds 
atWilliamsburgh,  as  a  school  for  Indian  boys  and 
their  master,  which  still  bears  upon  it  the  date 
of  1723.  It  was  called,  after  the  estate,  Braffer- 
ton — ^the  title  of  the  incumbent  was  Master  of  the 
Indian  SchooL  The  experience  with  the  Indians 
of  the  south  does  not  appear  to  have  varied 
much  from  that  of  Eliot  and  his  friends  in  the 
north.  Indians,  however,  were  taught  in  it  as 
late  as  1774.  Hugh  Jones,  the  chaplain  of  the 
Assembly,  who  was  also  mathematioftl  professor 
at  the  college,  in  his  volume  entitled,  ^^  The  Pre- 
sent State  of  Virginia,"  says  of  this  attempt — 
"The  young  Indians,  procured  from  the  tribu- 
tary or  foreign  nations  with  much  difficulty,  were 
formeriy  boarded  and  lodged  in  the  town,  where 
abundance  of  them  used  to  die,  either  through 
sickne^  change  of  provision  and  way  of  life; 
or,  as  some  will  have  it,  often  for  want  of  pro- 
per necessaries  and  due  care  taken  with  them. 
Those  of  them  that  have  escaped  well,  and  been 
tao^t  to  read  and  write,  have,  for  the  most  part, 
returned  to  their  home,  some  with  and  some 
without  baptism,  where  they  follow  their  own 
savage  customs  and  heathenish  rites.  A  few  of 
them  have  lived  as  servants  among  the  Eng- 
lish, or  loitered  and  idled  away  their  time  in 
hudness  and  mischief.  But  ^tis  a  great  pity  that 
more  care  is  not  taken  about  them  a^r  they 
are  dismissed  from  school.  They  have  admirable 
capacities  when  their  humors  and  tempers  are 
perfectly  understood.'** 

Colonel  William  Byrd,  in  1728,  laments  the 
"•  bad  success  Mr.  Boyle's  charity  has  hitherto  had 
towards  converting  any  of  these  poor  heathens  to 
Christianity.  Many  children  of  our  neighboring 
Indians  have  been  brought  up  in  the  college  of 
William  and  Mary.  They  have  been  taught  to 
read  and  write,  and  have  been  carefully  instructed 
in  the  principles  of  the  Christian  religion  till  they 
oame  to  be  men.  Tet,  after  they  returned  home, 
instead  of  civilizing  and  converting  the  rest, 
tiiey  have  immediately  relapsed  into  infidelity 
and  barbarism  themselves."  Of  the  efforts  of 
Colonel  Spotswood  in  this  behalf,  Byrd  preserves 
the  following  epigram : — 

*  P.  93.  The  whole  title  of  this  work  snfBeiently  descrihes 
Its  eoDtonta:— The  Present  State  of  Virginifl:  giving  a  partion- 
kr  and  abort  aeeonnt  of  the  Indian,  Enfflfah,  and  Nesro  inha- 
MtantA  of  thiU  eolonj.  Shewing  their  Bell^on,  Manners, 
Qowertan»n%  Trade,  way  of  living,  Stc^  with  a  description  of 
the  Ooantry,  flrom  whence  Is  Inferred  a  short  View  of  Mary- 
hod  and  North  OaroUna.  To  whleh  are  added.  Schemes  and 
PropodtlonB  Ibr  the  better  Promotion  of  Learning,  Religion, 
Inrentiona,  Mannfaotares  and  Trade  in  Yhvinia,  and  the  other 
PkntallOD&  For  the  Information  of  the  Curious  and  for  the 
Berrloe  of  sneh  as  are  Ennged  In  the  Propagation  of  ttae  Ooa- 
pel  and  Adyanoement  of  Ii«ffning,  and  for  the  Use  of  all  Per- 
sons ooneemed  in  the  Ylrglnia  Trade  and  Plantation.  Gen.  f x. 
tr,  Ood  shall  enlarge  Japheth,  and  he  shall  dwell  In  the  tents 
of  Sbeni,  and  Quiaan  shall  be  his  Servant.  By  Hugh  Jones, 
A.M.,  Chaplain  to  the  Hononrable  Assemblr,  and  lately  Minis- 
ter of  James-Town,  ACm  in  Virginia.  London:  Printed  for  J. 
Clafka,  at  the  Bible,  onder  the  Boyal  Sxehange.  XDCOXxnr. 
»va  pp.lfiA. 


Long  has  the  furious  priest  assayed  ia  vain. 
With  sword  and  fuggot,  infidels  to  gain. 
Bat  now  the  milder  soldier  wisely  tries 
Bv  gentler  methods  to  unveil  their  eyes, 
w  onders  apart,  he  knew  'twere  vain  t'engage 
The  fix'd  preventions  of  misguided  age. 
With  fairer  hopes  he  forms  the  Indian  youth 
To  early  manners,  probity  and  truth. 
The  lion's  whelp  thus,  on  the  Lybian  shore, 
Is  tamed  and  gentled  by  the  artful  Moor, 
Not  the  grim  sire,  inured  to  blood  befora* 

The  old  story  of  the  fading  race,  and  pretty 
much  the  same  whether  related  by  South  Ameri- 
can Jesuits,  Virginia  cavaliers,  or  New  England 
zealots.  Philip  Freneau  has  pointed  the  moral  in 
his  poem  of  the  Indian  Student,  who, 

laid  his  Virgil  by 
To  wander  with  his  dearer  bow. 

Though  little  good  may  have  been  effected  for  the 
Indians,  the  scheme  ma^  have  brought  with  it 
incidental  benefit  The  instruction  of  the  Indian 
was  the  romance  of  educational  effort,  and  acted 
in  enlisting  benefactors  much  as  favorite  but  im- 
practicable foreign  missions  have  done  at  a  later 
day.  It  was  a  plan  of  a  kindred  character  wi^ 
this  in  Virginia  which  first  engaged  the  benevo- 
lent and  philosophic  Berkeley  in  his  eminent 
services  to  the  American  colleges.  One  of  these 
institutions,  Dartmouth,  grew  out  of  sudi  a  foun- 
dation. 

The  first  organization  of  the  college  was  under 
a  body  of  Visitors,  a  President,  and  six  Profes- 
sors. The  Visitors  had  power  to  make  laws  for 
the  government  of  the  college,  to  appoint  the 
professors  and  president,  and  fix  the  amount  of 
their  salaries.  The  Corporation  was  entitled  The 
President  and  Master,  or  Professors  of  William  and 
Mary  College.  There  were  two  Divinity  Professor- 
ships—one of  Greek  and  Latin,  one  of  Mathema- 
tics, one  of  Moral  Philosophy,  and  Boyle's  Indian 
professorship  was  a  sixth.  The  college  had  a 
representative  in  the  General  Assembly.  In  its 
early  history  it  was  a  subject  of  complaint  that  it 
was  too  much  a  school  for  children,  the  rudiments 
of  Latin  and  Greek  being  taught  there.  The  old 
colonial  administration  lent  its  picturesque  dignity 
to  the  college.  As  a  quit-rent  for  the  land 
granted  by  the  Crown^  two  copies  of  Latin  verses 
were  everv  year  presented  to  the  Royal  Governor. 
This  was  done  sometimes  with  great  ceremony,  the 
students  and  professors  marching  in  procession  to 
the  palace,  and  formally  delivering  the  lines.  At 
the  Revolution^  the  endowments  of  the  college  un- 
derwent great  changes.  The  war  put  an  end  to  the 
colonial  revenue  taxes  for  the  college  support ;  the 
Brafferton  fund  in  England  disappeared ;  and 
after  the  peace  the  loss  of  the  old  Church  and 
State  feeling  was  shown  in  an  act  of  the  visitors 
abolishing  the  two  Divinity  Professorships,  and 
substituting  others  for  them.  On  the  breaMng 
out  of  the  Revolution,  one  half  of  the  students, 
among  whom  was  James  Monroe,  entered  the 
army. 

The  French  troops  occupied  the  College  build- 
ings, or  a  part  of  them,  after  the  surrender  of 
Lord  Comwallis,  and  while  they  had  possession, 
the  president's  house  was  burnt.     The  French 
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government  promptly  ptid  tor  reljuildiny  it.  Th» 
college  buildiii)^  was  occnjiied  ob  a  hospital  at  the 
Nune  time,  and  much  dniniiged  and  broken  nn, 
but  tbe  United  Statee  govemiuent  baa  never  nuule 


Tlie  following  ia  a  complete  list  of  the  ooUege 
Presidents,  in  llie  order  of  their  Buccesrion,  with 
the  jicriods  of  their  incumbency ; — Tbe  Eev. 
James  Blair,  from  the  foundation  to  bis  death,  in 
1743;  theltev.  William  Dawson  till  lTli2;  Wil- 
liam Stitb  till  176S;  Thomas  Dawson  till  ITBl ; 
William  Yatee  till  1764;  Jajnes  Ilorrooks  till 
1771 ;  John  Camm  «II  17TT;  James  Madison,  til! 
his  death,  in  I8I2;  John  Bracken  tilt  1814;  John 
Augustine  Smith  till  1829;  the  Rev.  W.  II.  Wil- 
iner,  tilt  fiis  death,  in  1637;  the  Rev.  Adam 
Empie  tin  1886;  Thomas  R.  Dew,  till  his  death, 
in  1B4S;  Robert  Saundera  till  1648;  Bei^annn 
S.  Ewell  till  18491  Bishop  John  Johns  tilt  1854; 
■Dd  Bei^amiD  S.  EwoU,  the  preeent  ocoupaot. 


J^^^-n^^    MuUt' 


Dr.  Blfdr  was  ft  Scotchman  by  birth,  was  eda-. 
cated  in  Bootlond,  and  took  orders  in  the  Boottish 
Episcopal  Church.  He  vent  to  England  towards 
the  dose  of  tbe  reign  of  Charles  II.,  and  was  per- 
suaded bj  the  Bishop  of  Ixindon  to  emigrate  to 
"Viivinia  aboat  tbe  ;ear  1686,  and  was  probably 
crnploTed  as  a  missionary,  as  there  is  no  record 
of  his  baring  been  connected  with  any  parish  till 
ns  late  as  1711,  when  be  was  made  Rector  of 
Bristow  parish  in  Williarasbnrgh. 

In  1689,  tbe  Bisbop  of  London  appointed  him 
his  Commissary  in  tne  colonies  of  Virginia  and 
Maryland,  which  office  ho  eontinued  to  hold  till 
his  death.  In  virtue  of  tbta  offloo  he  had  a  seat 
in  the  Coimeil  of  State,  and  received  £100  per 
annum  as  Councillor.  Tlirongh  his  exertions,  o 
sut)scription  of  £2,600  was  raised  towards  the 
endowment  of  a  college,  and  he  was  sent  to  Eng- 
land by  the  General  Assembly  in  1692,  for  the 
purpose  of  soliciting  a  charter.  The  charter  was 
obtained,  and  be  oppoinled  President  in  the 
charter  itself.  This  office  he  held  till  the  day  of 
his  death,  a  period  of  fifty  vears.  He  died  in 
Mamh,  1748,  m  the  eighty-eighth  year  of  his  age. 
He  appeani  to  have  been  a  man  of  great  energy 


and  perse rcriinco.    We  had  to  codtehd  with  great 

discouragements  and  difficaltles  daring  the  whole 

of  his  course.    He  was  opposed  and  thwarted  ill 

hi*  nlans  for  the  establishing  and  impmvement 

of  tne  college   by   the  royal  governors,   by  the 

council,  and  even  by  the  clergy  at  thnes;  bM  he 

persevered   throngh    ill    discouragements.     He 

\  must  also  have  tieen  a  man  of  great  parity  of 

I   character,  for  in  all  the  contests  in  which  be  was 

engaged,  his  adversaries  never  reproached  him 

with  any  immorality.    At  one  time  a  large  ma- 

I  Jority  of  the  clergy  were  arrayed  against  him. 

They  occnsed  him  of  exercising  his  office  in  a 

stem   and  hancfity   manner,   bnt   with  nothing 

further.    The  clergy  were  many  of  them  men  of 

I  very  qnestinnable  character — the  very  reftase  of 

.  tbe  Established  Church  in  England ;  and  these 

were  not  a  little  oSended  at  the  striotnett  of  the 

discipline  he  attempted  to  enforce. 

Dr.  Blair  has  left  behind  him  three  volumes  of 
Sermons,  from  texts  selected  from  the  Sennoo  oa 
the  Mount.  They  are  written  in  a  Incid  and 
ample  style,  and  are  remarkable  for  their  cood 
sense  and  practical  cboracler.  Woterlond  eaited 
the  Third  Edition  of  theee  Sermons,  printed  in 
London  in  1741,  and  wrote  ft  preface  containing 
ft  brief  sketch  of  the  author's  life.  He  highly 
commends  the  Sermons  as  both  sound  In  doctrine 
and  felicltons  in  style.  Such  a  commendation 
from  such  an  author  is  no  small  praise.  There 
is  still  extant  another  small  work,  which  Dr. 
Btoir  took  part  in  compiling.  It  ia  entitled  Th» 
StaU  of  hi*  Ma^mty't  Cehny  in  Virginia;  by 
Hartwell,  Blair,  and  Chilton ;  and  gives  an  nr- 
coitnt  of  the  soil,  prodiiotions,  religion,  and  Inws 
of  the  colony,  with  a  particular  account  of  the 
condition  of  Wilham  and  Mary  College.  It  was 
printed  in  1727,  but  it  bears  strong  internal 
marks  of  having  been  drawn  np  atrant  the  year 
16B9. 

Dr.  Blair  was  more  than  Kxtf  years  a  clergy- 
man, lifty-ei^t  of  which  he  spent  in  Viijinia. 
He  was  CommissaiT  fifty-four  years,  ond  Presi- 
dent of  tiie  college  fifty  years.  His  remains  were 
deposited  in  the  ehurthyord  at  Jamestown,  and 
an  inscription,  alludire  to  his  life  and  services,  was 
engraved  on  his  tombstone.  Bnt  the  stone  has 
been  broken,  and  the  inseription  is  so  daniaxed 
that  it  cannot  now  be  deciphered.  He  left 
the  whole  of  his  library,  consisting  mostly  of 
works  on  divinity,  to  the  college,  Theee  bookf> 
are  xtill  in  the  college  library,  and  many  of  thetn 
contain  notee  in  liis  handwriting. 

Of  Uie  successor  of  Dr.  Blair  bnt  liule  Is 
known,  flirtber  than  that  he  was  edncatcd  at 
Oxford,  and  was  acconnted  en  able  scholar. 
Stitb  is  only  known  fhan  the  History  of  Virginia. 
which  he  began,  hot  carried  down  no  further 
than  to  1624.  Thomaa  Dawson,  tbe  fourth  Pre- 
sident, was  also  the  Commissary  of  the  Bishop 
of  London.  Yat«a  was  a  ciorg^nian  in  the 
colony  when  he  was  called  to  the  Presidency  of 
the  college. 

James  Horrocks,  if  we  may  judge  from  certain 
pa]>era  of  bis,  drawn  up  in  conscqnence  of  a  dis- 
pute between  tlie  Visitors  and  the  Faculty,  in 
relation  to  the  extent  of  their  powers  respectively, 
was  an  able  and  vigorous  writer. 

Several  clergymen  of  tlio  proTinoe  suooeeded 
Btith  in  tbe  Preudenoy.    Lord  Botetourt,  who 
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ftrriTed  as  the  royal  governor  in  1768,  took  mnoh 
interest  in  its  affiurs.  He  institatecl  prizes  of  gold 
nieclaU  for  the  best  Latin  oration,  and  for  superior- 
ity in  the  mathematics,  and  attended  the  morning 
and  evening  prayers.* 

James  Madison,  in  1788  chosen  Bishop  of  the 
Episcopal  Ohurch  in  Yii^nia,  was  a  Virginian 
by  birth,  and  a  graduate  of  the  college.  He 
was  for  several  years  Professor  of  Mathematics, 
both  before  and  after  hi^  occupation  of  the  Pre- 
sidency. He  also  gave  lectures  in  natural,  moral, 
and  political  philosophy — first  introducing  the 
study  of  political  economy,  which  has  since  been 
pnrsued  in  the  college  with  much  distinction. 
Bishop  Madison  was  a  man  of  amiable  character. 
His  lectures  on  Natural  Philosophy  were  much 
thought  of.  They  have  not  been  published.  He 
was  a  contributor  to  the  Philosophical  Trans- 
actions. His  delivery  as  a  preacher  was  per- 
fectly toned. 

During  the  Presidency  of  Dr.  Jobn  Augustine 
Smith,  an  effort  was  made  to  remove  the  college 
to  RiciimontL  The  discipline  had  become  some- 
what relaxed,  and  President  Smith  met  with  con- 
siderable oppodtion  in  his  measures  to  restore  it. 
Previously  to  his  holding  the  office,  Dr.  Smith 
had  been  a  lecturer  on  anatomy  in  New  York,  in 
the  College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons.  In  1809, 
he  edited  the  New  York  Medical  and  Physical 
Journal,  in  which  he  published  a  reply  to  the 
work  of  Dr.  Smith,  of  Princeton,  on  the  Unity 
of  the  Kac3.  Since  his  retirement  from  the  Pre- 
sidency, he  has  become  a  resident  of  New  York. 
where  he  has  occasionally  delivered  metaphysioru 
and  sdentific  lectures,  which  are  included  in  his 
volume,  PreUctiojM  on  some  of  the  more  important 
tubjeete  connected  with  Moral  and  Phyeioal 
Science. 

Thomas  R.  Dow,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three 
ha-l  occupied  the  chair  of  moral  soienca  in  the 
ooUega,  of  which  he  was  a  graduate.  He  pub- 
lished a  volume  on  Slavery,  in  which  he  held  the 
views  urged  by  Calhoun,  and  a  volume  of  Lec- 
tures on  Ancient  and  Modem  History.  He  died 
suddenly  at  Paris,  of  an  affection  of  the  limgs,  on 
a  6ecc>n<l  visit  to  Europe,  in  the  summer  of  1846. 
Of  the  Professors,  none  was  more  distinguished 
tlion  WiDiam  Small,  who  was  Mr.  Jefferson^s 
tntor  in  mathematics.  He  was  not  only  an 
eminent  mathematician,  but,  as  Mr.  Jefferson 
informs  ns,  was  possessed  of  a  philosophic  mind, 
and  of  very  extensive  and  accurate  information 
on  a  great  variety  of  subjects.  He  went  to  Eng- 
land some  time  before  the  Revolution,  and  never 
returned,  but  became  a  distinguished  mathemati- 
cian in  England. 

The  Professorship  of  Moral  and  Intellectual 
Philosophy,  Belles  Lettres,  and  Rhetoric,  is  at 
present,  in  1855,  held  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Silas 
Totten,  formerly  President  of  Washington  College, 
at  Hartford.  He  has  in  preparation  an  Historical 
Account  of  the  Collie,  an  undertaking  rendered 
difficult  by  meagre  and  imperfect  records;  but 
his  woiic  will  be  an  important  one,  from  the  con- 
dderation  of  the  men  and  times  which  will  pass 
imder  his  view,  and  from  the  circumstance,  that 
what  may  bo  known  of  the  institution  has  never 


hitherto  been  properly  narrated.  It  is  to  his  kind 
assistance,  that  we  are  indebted  for  much  of  the 
information  here  presented. 

Since  the  Law  Department  was  added  to  the 
college,  there  have  been  some  eminent  professors 
of  law.  Wythe,  Nelson,  St  Greorge,  and  Beverly 
Tucker  are  among  these. 

Four  Presidents  of  the  United  States,  viz.  Jef- 
ferson, Madison,  Monroe,  and  Tyler,  were  edu- 
cated in  the  college.  Chief  Justice  Marshall  and 
General  Scott  were  also  students  of  William  and 
Mary, 

The  secret  literary  society  of  the  Phi  Beta 
Kappa  originated  at  William  and  Mary,  about 
1775.  The  affiliated  society  of  Harvard  derived 
its  charter  from  that  source.  The  original,  how- 
ever, was  interrupted  by  the  Revolutionary  war. 

When  the  college  broke  up  in  1781,  the  records 
of  the  society  were  sealed  up  and  placed  in  the 
hands  of  the  college  steward.  Subsequently  they 
came  into  the  possession  of  the  Historical  Society 
of  Virginia.  On  examination,  it  was  found  that 
one  of  the  old  members,  William  Short,  of  Phila- 
delphia, still  survived  in  1850.  It  was  also  dis- 
covered tiiat  he  was  President  of  the  Society 
when  it  had  been  interrupted.  Measures  were 
immediately  taken  to  revive  it  in  the  college, 
with  Mr.  Short  as  the  connecting  link  with  Uie 
original  society,  and  it  is  now  in  active  operation, 
witii  the  old  records  restored  to  die  college. 

TALB  COLLEOS. 

This  institution  dates  its  formal  beginning  from  the 
year  1700.  As  early  as  1647,  the  people  of  New 
Haven,  at  the  instance  of  the  Rev.  John  Daven- 
port, who  was  eminent  for  his  zeal  in  the  cause 
of  education,  undertook  the  enterprise  of  establish- 
ing a  college  in  that  colony,  but  postponed  it  in 
deference  to  the  interests  of  Cambridge.  In  1700 
a  meeting  of  ministers  of  Connecticut,  represent- 
ing, by  general  understanding,  the  churches  and 
people  of  the  colony,  took  place  at  New  Haven, 
for  the  purpose  of  fonning  a  college  association. 
This  was  arranged  to  consist  of  eleven  clergymen, 
living  within  the  colony.  The  original  parties* 
shortiy  met  again  at  Branford,  when  each  mem- 
ber brought  a  number  of  books  and  hdd  them 
upon  a  table,  with  the  declaration,  ^^  I  give  these 
books  for  the  founding  a  college  in  this  colony." 
About  forty  folios  were  thus  deposited.  An 
application  for  a  charter  was  made  and  granted 
by  the  General  Court  in  1701.  It  had  been  at 
first  proposed  that  the  objects  of  the  college 
should  be  especially  theological.  This  plan,  how- 
ever, was  modified  to  the  design  of  "  instructing 
youth  in  the  arts  and  sciences,  who  may  be 
fitted  for  public  employments  both  in  Church  and 
Civil  State,"  though  the  religious  instruction  for 
a  long  while  practically  predominated.  The 
creed  of  tiie  Saybrook  platform  was  adopted  in 
1708  by  the  agency  of  tiie  trustees,  and  made 
binding  upon  the  officers  of  the  college. 
Abraham  Pierson  was  made  the  first  rector  of 
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•  They  were  J«me8  Noyee,  of  Stonington ;  Israel  Chatincy, 
of  Stratford;  Thomas  Baoklnffham,  of  Saybrook;  Abraham 
Pierson,  of  KlUingworth:  Samuel  Mather,  of  Windsor; 
Samuel  Andrew,  of  Milford;  Timothy  Woodbridge,  of  Hart- 
ford ;  James  Pierpont,  of  New  Haven :  Noadiah  Bnsaell,  of 
Middletown;  Joseph  Webb,  of  Foirfleid.  To  these  Samuel 
Boasell,  of  Branford,  was  afterwards  added. 
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the  college,  nnil  instructed  the  Btndenta  in  his 
honee  atKilliDf^oTtfa.  The  first  Commencement 
■was  held  at  Baybrook,  in  1702,  with  advanced 
Boholara,  several  of  tiiMn  from  Harvard,  of  which 
college  Piereon  was  also  a  graduate.  Hecontinned 
to  receive  hie  pupils  at  KiUingworth,  till  hie 
death  in  170V.  He  prepared  a  text-book  for  the 
BtudenU  in  Natural  Philosophy.  The  collegiate 
school,  as  it  was  called,  waa  now  set  up  at  Say- 
brook,  under  the  care  of  tutors,  where  the  com- 
mencements continued  to  be  held,  though  the 
Kev.  Samnel  Andrew,  of  Milford,  rector  pro  tem., 
instructed  the  eenior  olase  at  his  home.  New 
Haven  and  Hartford,  too,  hod  their  claims  forthe 
seat  of  the  college.  There  was  much  agitation 
of  the  matter,  bnt  it  was  finaUy  carried  in  favor 
of  New  Haven,  in  1TI6.*  The  firet  Commenoe- 
inent  in  New  Haven  was  held  in  1717. 


Elihn  Tale,  a  native  of  iJie  plaoe,  who  had 
left  it  in  his  boyhood,  became  possessed  of  great 
wealth  In  the  East  Indies,  and  waa  crested 
Governor  of  Fort  8t  Goorge,  and  bad  married, 
moreover,  an  Indian  fortune.  On  hie  return  to 
London,  he  oontribnted  books  and  merchandise 
to  the  oollef^  of  his  naUve  town.  The  trustees 
now  took  advantage  of  tJiis  prominent  opportu- 
nity to  name  the  new  collie  house  idler  so 
liberal  a  benefactor,  and  Fiite  Collegs  soon  be- 
came the  name  of  the  institution  itself.  Yale 
"was  a  gentleman, "  says  Preeident  Clap,  in  his 
history  of  the  ooUege,  "  who  greatly  abounded  in 
good  humonr  and  ^nerouty,  as  well  as  in 
wealttLt  The  followmg  is  a  copy  of  bis  epitaph 
in  the  church-yard  at  Wresham,  Wales. 
Under  this  tomb  lye*  iuterr'd  Elihn  Tale 
of  Place  Gronov,  Eta. ;  bom  Sth  April,  1048, 
ujd  dyed  the  Bth  of  Jnly,  1721,  agM  73  years. 

Bom  in  Amerio,  in  Europe  bred. 

In  Afrio  traveli'd,  and  in  Asia  wed, 

'Where  long  he  Uv'd  and  thriv'd :  at  La:i<lon  dead. 

Much  Qoiid,  some  111  he  did  :  no  hope  all'a  Even, 

And  that  bu  sonl  thro'  Mercy's  gone  to  Heov'n. 

Vau    *!.-«  •^-..Ivd   mnA    watiA     toba  iSdha 


prfllfliiKloDB,udftDiiniberAreCnd 


j~- -"ft  v^n  saooua  uieie,  amur  idv  fats  of  EIIbIui  WIIIIuds. 
'tfloiniiiMigaiiwot  wu baM tbera mi d«grew wnfamd.  whfih 
r?"  ^r*w4Bntlfl«l  It  New  Ektml^  remora  lb*  llbtnry 
SiS-^^'""*  "  »"  Havm  pnMW  wu  tmwd  ud  Iha 
iS^^i"""!^  ImporUBt  pipMi.  urf  two  bnnflwd  urt  any 
-iK^V?'""'"  w,™  !o«  to  tb.  eollag.  m  Itia  itnggl^ 
I  Hlitotj  of  YiU  OoUega,  W. 


Uiider  an  eunraved  picture  of  Governor  Tale, 
sent  to  the  oollege  at  an  early  period,  was  the 
following  inscriplJon  in  tnanascript : — 

Effigies  elaritmmi  viri  D.  D.  Elihn  Yale 

Londinenaia,  Armigen. 

En  vir  t  cui  mmtaa  laades  ob  acta,  per  orbis 

Eitreraos  fines,  iD«l3rta  fama  dedit. 
.£qaor  arana  tnmidom,  gmas  addoxit  ab  India, 

Quaa  lUe  BiMrsit  manlBcante  nuinu: 
InBcitia)  tenebnu,  nt  noctis  tace  coruecu 

PhmboB,  ab  occidoie  pellit  et  llle  plagix. 
Dum  mens  griitn  mnnet,  nomeD  landesqac  V.u.EiiSEB 
Cantabuut  Soboles,  nnanimiqiie  pATcrs. 
wtuch  the  poet  Peroival  has  thnsimituted. 

Behold  the  man,  for  generona  deeds  renowu'J, 

Who  in  remotest  regiona  won  his  fiime  r 
With  wiee  munificence  he  scattered  round 

The  wealth  that  o'er  the  sea  from  India  eiune. 
From  western  reAlms  he  bids  dark  ignorance  fly. 

As  flies  the  nieht  bofore  the  dawning  rnya; 
So  long  aa  grstenil  boaoms  beat,  shall  high 

Yau'b  sods  and  pious  Ckthera  ling  his  praise^* 

Jeremiah  Dunmier,  of  Boston,  the  agent  of 
Masttachnsetts  in  England,  in  1714,  had  been  on 
earlier  generous  donor  to  the  library.  He  gave, 
or  procured,Bome  eight  hundred  valuable  volotoes. 
Tlie  uoraes  of  his  friends  who  were  aseodated 
with  him  in  the  gift,  impart  to  it  additional 
value.  They  were  amongUie  most  difltinpnighed 
men  of  that  day,  and  include  Sir  Isaac  Newton, 
Sir  Richard  Steele,  Burnet,  Woodward,  HnlleT, 
Bcntloy,  Rennet,  Calomy,  Edwards,  and  Wbis- 
ton,  who  gave  copies  of  their  writingB  to  the 
collection. 

When  die  college  was  thus  established  at  New 
Haven,  the  Rev.  Timothy  Cutler,  of  Slratford, 
^VB3  chosen  its  Rector,  and,  as  a  compensation  to 
the  people  of  the  place  he  was  leaving,  the  tms- 
lees  of  Yale  booght  their  minister  from  them, 
paying  for  his  house  and  lot,  and  giving  them  to 
the  town.  A  new  difficulty  now  presented  itself. 
The  orthodox  Rector,  with  a  tutor  and  two 
neighboring  clergymen,  annonnood,  in  1722,  thrir 
intention  to  give  up  New  England  theology  for 
Episcojiol  ordinotiou  in  England.  The  discovery 
was  made  at  the  time  of  Commencement,  shortly 
after  which  occasion.  Gov.  Saltonstall  held  a  per- 
sonal dispute  on  the  subject  with  the  recosant 
Rector  and  one  of  his  most  distinguished  aaso- 
ciates,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  New  Haven. 
The  trustees  met,  and  voted  that  they  "  do  excuse 
the  Eev.  Hr.  Cutler  from  all  farther  service,  as 
Rector  of  Yale  College."  The  connexion  was  at  an 
end,  Mr,  Cntler,  with  his  friend  Johnson,  after- 
wards President  of  Columbia  College,  and  sevfral 
other  of  the  New  England  cleiByi  went  to  Eng- 
land, where  he  received  the  degree  of  Doctor  m 
Divinity  from  Oxford;  he  returned  to  America, 
and  was  rector,  till  his  death,  in  1765,  of  Christ 
Church,  in  Boston.  He  was  a  loas  to  Tale,  from 
his  strength  of  mind  and  his  Bcqnirements  in 
Oriental  literature.  He  was,  says  Preiaidcnt 
Stiles,  in  his  Diary,  "a  good  logician,  geographer. 
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and  rhetoridaD.  In  the  philosophy  and  meta- 
phvdicd  and  ethics  of  his  day,  he  was  great.  He 
spoke  Latin  with  great  fluency  and  dignity,  and 
with  great  propriety  of  pronunciation.  £Le  was 
a  man  of  extensiye  reading  in  the  academic 
fldences,  diyinity,  and  ecclesiastical  history ;  and 
of  a  commanding  presence  and  dignity  in  govern- 
ment. He  was  of  a  lof^  and  despotic  mien,  and 
made  a  grand  figure  at  the  head  of  a  college.'*'^ 

Mr.  Andrew,  of  Milford,  one  of  the  trustees, 
again  took  the  management,  as  head  of  the  col- 
liM|e,  pro  tempore^  till  1726,  when  the  Rev.  Ellsha 
TViiliams,  of  Wethersfield,  became  Rector,  which 
he  continued  till  1739.  It  was  during  this  time  that 
Berkeley,  afterwards  the  Bishop  of  Cloyne,  made 
his  celebrated  donations  to  the  college,  which, 
with  great  liberality,  he  took  under  his  particular 
&vor.  He  had  become  acquainted,  at  Newport, 
R.  I.,  with  one  of  the  trustees,  the  Rev.  Jared  Eliot, 
and  with  the  Rev.  Samuel  Johnson,  of  Stratford, 
who  called  his  attention  to  the  wants  of  the  col- 
lege. On  his  return  to  England,  in  1732,  he  gave 
to  the  college  a  deed  of  his  house  and  £&rm  in  New- 
port, for  the  asMstance  of  the  three  best  scholars 
in  Latin  and  Greek  who  should  reside  at  college 
for  nine  months  of  each  of  the  three  years 
between  the  first  and  second  degrees.  To  deter- 
mine the  prioritv  in  scholarship,  a  special  examina- 
tion is  to  be  held  annually,  by  the  President  and 
aenior  Efnsoopal  misdonary  within  the  colony. 
If  these  do  not  ftgree,  the  dioice  is  to  be  deter- 
mined by  lot  The  perjons  selected  are  to  be 
called  ^^  scholars  of  tbe  house."  Any  surplus 
which  may  remain  by  vacancies  is  to  be  expend- 
ed in  Qreek  and  Latin  books,  to  be  distributed  as 
prizes  to  undergraduates.  Such  were  the  pro- 
visions of  the  settiement.  The  property  does  not 
yield  any  considerable  income,  having  been  leased 
for  a  long  term  at  a  time  when  money  was  of 
more  value  than  it  is  now.  There  have  been  a 
number  of  successful  applicants  for  ^*  the  dean's 
bounty,**  who  have  afterwards  become  dis- 
tinguished. Of  these  may  be  mentioned.  Dr. 
Wheelock,  the  first  President  of  Dartmouth ;  the 
Rev.  Aaron  Burr,  President  of  the  College  of 
Kew  Jersey;  the  Hon.  Jared  IngersoU,  Presi- 
dents Daggett  and  Dwight,  the  Rev.  Joseph 
Buckminster,  and  the  Hon.  Abraham  Baldwin. 
The  Berkeleian  prizes  have  also  reflected  honor  on 
the  ooDegct  Berkeley  also  procured  a  choice 
eoUection  of  books  for  the  college--contributing 
in  all  nearly  a  thousand  volumes,  including  a  set 
of  the  Christian  Fathers,  a  large  representation 
of  the  Greek  and  Latin  Clares,  and  other  well 
chosen  works,  among  which  were  Ben  Jon- 
son,  Dn^den  and  Pope,  Butier  and  Wycherley. 
When  Rector  Cli^)  arranged  the  general  collec- 
tion, in  1742,  he  tells  us,  ^^in  honour  to  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Beiireley  for  his  extraordinary  donation,  his 
books  stood  by  themselves,  at  the  south  end  of 
the  library.**} 

The  career  of  Rector  Williams  was  more  varied 
than  fidb  to  the  lot  of  most  ooUege  Presidents. 
He  was  bom  in  Massachusetts,  and  was  a  graduate 
of  Harvard.    He  passed  from  his  parish  duties  at 
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Wethersfield  to  the  Presidency  of  Yale.  Com- 
pelled to  retire  from  the  latter  by  ill  health,  he 
became  member  of  the  Connecticut  House  of  Re- 
presentatives and  a  Judge.  In  1745  he  revived 
Lis  clerical  functions  to  become  army  chaplain  in 
the  Cape  Breton  expedition.  The  next  year  he 
was  appointed  colonel  of  a  re^ment  in  the  expe- 
dition against  Canada.  Going  to  £ngland  to 
secure  his  half-pay,  he  married  tiiere  and  returned 
to  die  at  Wethersfield  in  1755,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
one.  President  Stiles,  in  his  Literary  Diary, 
speaks  of  him  as  ^^  a  good  classical  scholar,  wdl 
read  in  logic,  metaphysics  and  ethics,  and  in 
rhetoric  and  oratory.  Ue  presided  at  commence- 
ment with  great  honor.  He  spoke  Latin  freely, 
delivered  orations  gracefully  and  with  animated 
dimity." 

Williams  was  succeeded,  in  the  year  1740,  by  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Clap,  who  was  withdrawn  fit>m  the 
ministry  of  Windham,  the  college  as  before  buying 
his  time  from  the  townspeople.  The  compensation 
for  loss  of  services  was  referred  to  three  members 
of  the  General  Assembly,  who  ^*  were  of  opinion, 
that  inasmuch  as  Mr.  Clap  had  been  in  the 
ministry  at  Windham  fourteen  years,  which  was 
about  half  the  time  ministers  in  general  continue 
in  their  public  work ;  the  people  ought  to  have 
half  as  much  as  they  gave  him  for  a  settiement ; 
which,  upon  computation,  was  about  fifty-three 
pounds  sterling."*  Clap  entered  vigorously  upon 
the  duties  of  the  college,  drew  up  a  body  of  laws, 
the  books  were  catalogued,  and  a  new  charter 
obtained,  by  which  the  Rector  and  Trustees 
became  entitled  President  and  Fellows. 

In  1747,  a  part  of  the  means  for  erecting  a  new 
college  building,  to  accommodate  the  increasing 
number  of  students,  was  r^sed  by  a  lottery.  The 
preaching  of  Whitefield  having  agitated  the  popu- 
lar faith,  a  theological  professorship  was  founded, 
which  took  its  name  from  its  first  contributor,  the 
Hon.  PbiUp  Livingston,  of  New  York.  A  new 
confession  was  made  of  the  college  faith,  according 
to  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  Dr.  Ames's  Medulla 
and  Cases  of  Conscience,  and  the  Rev.  Naphtali 
Daggett,  from  Long  Island,  was  appointed  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity  in  1755.  In  1768,  the  question 
whether  the  Legislature  of  the  State  had  a  right 
to  exercise  visitatorial  power  over  the  college  was 
much  a^tated.  President  Clap  argued  that  the 
legislature,  not  being  the  founders,  had  no  such 

g>wer,  and  successfully  maintained  this  position, 
ifficulties  in  the  discipline  and  administration  of 
the  college  led  to  tiie  resignation  of  President 
Clap  in  1766.  His  death  occurred  a  few  months 
after.  He  was  a  man  of  piety,  and  a  diligent 
head  of  his  coUege,  which  greatiy  increased  under 
his  administration  of  twenty-seven  years.  He 
had  been  educated  by  Dr.  M'Sparran,  the  mission- 
aiy  clergyman  of  Rhode  Island.  His  literaiy 
accomphshments  were  large.  He  excelled  espe- 
cially m  the  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philosophy 
— and  constructed  the  first  orrery  or  planetarium 
in  America.  He  published  a  letter  to  Jonathan 
Edwards,  on  the  Whitefield  matter.  His  other 
publications  were  an  essay  on  the  BsUfiioui  Con- 
Btitution  of  Colleget^  1754;  a  Vindication  of  the 
DoctTtnte  ^  the  New  England  ChurehU^  in 
1755 ;  an  .Aeay  on  the  Nature  and  Foundation 
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of  Moral  Virtue  and  Ohligatum^  in  1765;  and 
a  History  of  Yale  College  in  1766  *  His  Oon^ 
jectures  on  the  Nature  and  Motion  (if  Mo" 
teore  above  the  AtmotpherOy  was  issued  posthu- 
mously in  1781.  He  made  ooUections  for  a  His- 
tory of  Oonnecticut.  His  manuscripts,  then  in 
the  possession  of  his  daughter,  the  wi&  of  (General 
Wooster,  were  plundered  in  Tryon^s  expedition 
against  New  Haven,  and  thrown  overboard  into 
Long  Xsland  Sound.  A  few  were  picked  up  «fter 
some  davs  by  boatmen,  but  most  were  lost 

President  8tiles  has  left  a  minute  literary  cha- 
racter of  him,  in  which  he  speaks  enthusiastically 
of  the  extent  of  his  attainments ;  his  knowledge  of 
Newton^s  Principia;  his  study  of  moral  philoso- 
phy in  Wollaston,  and  of  the  ancient  and  modem 
powers  of  Europe.  Stiles,  wanning  with  the 
recollections  of  his  predecessor,  describes  his 
habits  of  reading,  by  subjects  rather  than  volumes 
— and  his  aspect,  ^*  light,  placid,  serene,  and  con- 
templative,'' adding,  ^^he  was  a  cahn,  still,  judi- 
cious great  man.'*t 

In  1767^  Professor  Daggett  was  chosen  Presi- 
dent pro  tempore^  and  continued  in  this  position 
until  1777,  when  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles  was  elected  Pre- 
sident, Pres.  Daggett  continuing  in  his  Ohair  of 
Divinity.  The  latter  was  a  man  of  worth  and  use- 
fulness. When  the  British  took  possession  of 
New  Haven  in  1779,  he  was  taken  by  the  enemy 
wounded^  with  his  musket  in  his  hand,  resisting 
their  advance.  He  was  unhandsomely  treated 
with  violence  and  personal  iryury  bv  his  captors.| 
His  college  Presidency  is  memorable  in  our  nar- 
rative for  the  presence  in  the  college  as  pupils,  of 
Trumbull,  Dwigbt,  Humphreys,  and  Barlow. 

Of  Stiles  and  of  Dwight,  who  succeeded  ^vith 
so  much  distinction  to  the  college,  something  is 
said  on  other  pages  of  this  book.  The  Presi- 
dency of  the  fonner  extended  from  1777  to  1795 ; 
of  Dwight,  from  that  date  till  1817.  The  college 
increased  greatly  in  influence  and  resources  at 
these  periods,  after  the  interruption  of  the  Revo- 
lution. The  personal  influence  of  these  men  was 
great.  Dwignt  enlarged  the  scope  of  studies  by 
furthering  the  claims  of  general  literature,  in 
which  he  was  himself  so  accomplished  a  profi- 
cient. The  Professorships  of  Kingsloy  and  Silli- 
nmn  were  instituted  during  Dwight's  adminis- 
tration. 

Jeremiah  Day  held  the  presidency  from  1817 
till  his  retirement  in  1846.  He  was  born  in  New 
Preston,  Connecticut,  in  1778,  and  in  1795  had 
succeeded  Dwight  in  the  conduct  of  his  Ecliool  at 
Greenfield  Hill.  He  was  a  graduate  of  Yale,  and 
in  1801  had  received  the  appointment  of  Professor 
of  Mathematics  and  Naturd  Philosophy,  which 
he  held  till  his  election  to  the  government  of  the 
college.  He  has  published  several  maUiematical 
treatise:)  for  students,  which  have  been  widely 
circulated,  and  in  1888,  An  Inquiry  Beapecting 
the  Sel/'Detertnining  Power  of  the  Will ;  or,  Con- 
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tinffent  Volition,  12mo.  And  in  1841,  An  Ej^ 
amination  of  Pros.  Edwwrd£e  Inquiry  on  ^ 
Freedom  qf  the  WUl.    12mo. 

Alexanaer  Metcalf  Fisher  was  the  successor  to 
President  Day  in  his  Professorship.  He  was  a 
young  man  of  high  promise,  and  had  already 
made  important  contributions  to  mathematiciu 
and  physical  science.  His  sudden  death,  at  the 
age  of  twenty-eight,  in  the  6hip\^Teck  of  the 
Albion  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  in  1822,  when  he 
was  on  his  voyage  to  Europe  for  the  collection 
of  scientific  material,  and  for  self-improvement, 
has  lent  additional  interest  to  his  memory. 

Theodore  Dwight  Wool«ey  succeeded  to  Presi- 
dent Day.  He  was  bom  in  New  York  in  1801, 
the  son  of  a  merchant,  and  a  nephew  on  the  mo- 
ther's side  of  President  Dwight.  His  education 
was  at  Yale  and  the  Theological  Seminary  at 
Princeton.  After  this  he  passed  several  years  in 
Europe,  extending  his  studies  of  the  Greek  lan- 
guage and  hterature  in  Germany.  On  his  return 
he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Greek  at  Yale  in 
1881,  ana  discharged  the  duties  of  the  position 
for  twenty  years,  giving  to  the  public  during  this 
period  his  editions  of  the  Greek  tragedians,  the 
Prometheus  of  iEschylus,  the  Antigone  and  EUo- 
tra  of  Sophocles,  and  the  Aleeetie  of  Euripides. 
He  has  also  edited  the  Qorgiaa  of  Plato.  His 
inauguration  discount  in  1846,  on  the  sn^ect  of 
college  education,  w&s  a  philosophical  view  of  the 
subject,  asserting  the  claims  of  a  classical  education. 
In  his  Historical  Discourse,  delivered  before  the 
graduates  of  Yale  in  1850,  on  the  completion  of  the 
ttiird  semi-centennial  period,  he  has  sketched  the 
development  of  the  college,  in  its  studies,  with  an 
able  pen.  In  the  sphere  of  philosophical  disooune 
he  has  a  thoroughly  disciplined  mind. 

The  college  has  been  distinguished  by  tlie  long 
periods  of  service  maintained  by  its  officers  and 
professors.  The  tei-ms  of  four  of  its  president^, 
Clap,  Stiles,  Dwight,  and  Day,  cover  a  period  of 
nearly  a  hundred  yeai*s.  Kingsley  was  tutor  and 
professor  for  more  than  fifty  years.  The  con- 
nexion of  Benjamin  Silliman  wiui  the  instruction 
of  the  college,  dates  from  1799 ;  of  Chauncey 
Allen  Goodrich,  from  1812 ;  of  Olmsted,  from 
1815;  of  President  Woolsey,  from  his  tutorship 
in  1823. 

Professor  James  L.  Xingsley  was  long  a  repre- 
sentative man  of  the  college.  He  had  taught  in 
nearlv  every  one  of  its  departments,  and  identi- 
fied himself  with  each  step  of  its  development. 
Bom  in  Connecticut,  he  was  a  graduate  of  the 
college  of  the  class  of  1799,  the  same  year  with 
Moses  Stuart.  Two  years  afterwards  he  was 
appointed  tutor,  and  in  1805,  professor  of  the 
Greek,  Hebrew,  and  Latin  Languages  and  of  Eo- 
clesiasticol  History,  dischoi^ng  with  ability  the 
various  duties  of  these  oflices  as  required,  till 
with  the  improved  ac^ustment  of  the  college  in- 
stmction,  he  entered  in  1831  upon  a  distinct  pro- 
fessorship of  the  Latin  Language  and  Literature, 
continuing  for  some  time  to  give  instmction  in 
Hebrew.  He  resigned  his  post  in  1851,  exactly 
half  a  century  after  his  first  appointment  from  the 
college,  and  was  then  honored  witii  the  title  of 
Emeritus  Professor,  till  his  death,  shortly  after, 
in  August,  1852.  He  was  a  close  and  accurate 
scholar,  well  versed  in  Greek  and  Hebrew,  and 
on  adept  in  Latin.  "  I  doubt,"  said  Pi-esidentWool- 
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9cy  in  an  address  at  his  funeral,  ^*  if  any  Ameri- 
can scholar  lias  ever  surpassed  him  in  Latin 
style.*'  He  first  introduced  into  use  in  America, 
about  1805,  as  a  text-book,  the  two  volumes  of 
^e  QrcBca  Majorat  with  which  most  American 
students  have  been  at  some  time  familiar.  His 
encouragement  of  mathematical  science  was  also 
of  importance.  His  familiarity  with  Ameiican 
history,  particularly  of  his  own  state,  was  great; 
and  he  had  given  to  the  college  annals,  and  the 
large  opportunities  of  biographical  study  offered 
by  the  Triennial  Catalogues,  in  the  preparation 
of  which  he  was  concerued,  an  attention  inspired 
by  taste  and  habit.  The  Historical  DiseaursSy 
whicli  he  delivered  in  1838,  On  the  Tm  Hun^ 
dredth  Anmcersary  of  the  First  Settlement  of 
the  Town  and  Colony  of  New  Raven^  and  his 
Sketch  of  the  History  of  Yale  GolUge^  published 
in  1835,  in  the  American  Quarterly  Register, 
are  proofs  of  this.  He  was,  besides,  the  author 
of  The  Life  of  President  Stiles^  in  Sparks's 
American  Biograpliy,  of  a  Eulogy  on  Professor 
fisher,  and  of  various  critical  articles  in  the 
North  American  Review,  the  Christian  Spectator, 
the  New  Englander,  the  American  Journal  of 
Science,  the  Biblical  Repository,  and  other  peri- 
odicals. His  successor  in  the  Professorship  of 
Ladn,  Thomas  A.  Thacher,  in  a  Commemorative 
Discourse,  in  October,  1852,  speaks  of  his  genuine 
love  of  his  classical  studies,  of  his  fondness  for 
biographical  anecdote,  and  of  his  intimacy  with 
En^ish  literature.* 

Professor  Benjamin  Silliman  was  bom  in  1779, 
in  Trumbull,  in  Connecticut.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  tjie  c<jllege,  of  the  year  1796,  for  a  time 
studied  the  law,  in  1799  became  a  collega  tutor, 
and  has  since  been  prominent  in  its  faculty, — 
his  Professorship  of  Chemistry,  Mineralogy,  and 
Greolojry  dating  fi*om  1804.  He  visited  Europe 
the  following  year,  to  procure  books  and  appara- 
tus for  the  college,  and  was  abroad  fifteen  months. 
In  1810,  he  published  an  account  of  this  tour  in 
his  Journal  of  Travels  in  England^  Holland^  and 
Scotland^  and  two  p  stages  on  the  Atlantic^  in  the 
years  1805  and  1806.  Nearly  fifty  years  later, 
he  crossed  the  Atlantic  again,  and  has  contrasted 
his  observations  after  this  interval  in  the  two 
volumes  which  he  published  in  1853,  with  the 
title,  A  Visit  to  Europe  in  1851.  Another  record 
of  his  travels  is  his  Remarks  made  in  a  Short 
Tour  between  Hartford  and  Quebec  in  the  autumn 
of  1819.  In  the  course  of  his  college  engage- 
ment, he  has  publislied  Elements  of  Ch^emistry 
in  the  order  of  ths  Lectures  in  Yale  College^  in 
1830;  and  has  edited  Henry's  Chemistry  and 
Bakewell*s  Geology.  His  lectures  on  Chemistry, 
to  which  the  public  have  been  admitted,  at  Yale, 


•  »*He  enjofed  akiDd  of  personal  acqnaintance  with  Addison 
and  aotioson  and  Milton  and  Shakespeare,  and  many  others, 
whoee  wrltlDss  bo  relished  the  more  from  his  habit  of  giying 
a  personal  existence  to  the  writers.  He  took  an  Interest  In 
their  history;  and  when  he  rlMted  England  the  streets  and 
eoriMTS  of  the  capital  seemed  to  be  peopled,  almont,  with  the 
old  worthies  of  his  library,  ttom  Johnson,  with  his  ghost  In 
Cock-lane,  to  Miltiin,  In  81  Giles's,  Cripplegate.  One  could 
aasOy  hsrc  imagined,  at  times,  from  observing  the  heartiness 
of  the  pleasure  ho  derived  from  the  more  e^gant  writers  of 
past  tlme^  both  classical  and  later,  that  he  might  even  Join  in 
waiter  Pope's  wish,  and  ask  for  retirement  from  the  world,  to 
Ihre  in  Intellectoal  oonrerse, 

**  With  ITorace,  and  Petrarch,  and  two  or  three  more. 
Of  the  best  wits  that  reigned  In  the  ages  before." 

JHsoourte^  p.  46. 


and  which  he  .Jis  delivered  in  the  chief  cities  of 
the  country,  have  gained  him  much  reputation, 
which  has  been  extended  at  home  and  abroad  by 
his  American  Journal  of  Science^  of  which  he 
commenced  the  publication  in  1818. 

Denison  Olmsted  succeeded  to  tlie  chair  of  Ma- 
thematics and  Natural  Philosophy  in  1825,  which 
he  held  till  1836,  when  a  new  distribution  of  the 
duties  took  place,  under  which  lie  entered  upon 
his  present  Professorship  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Astronomy,  He  was  born  at  East  Hartford, 
the  son  of  a  fanner,  in  1791,  became  a  graduate 
of  the  coUege  in  181S,  then  a  tutor,  when  in  1817 
he  waa  appointed  to  the  Professorship  of  Che- 
mistry in  the  University  of  North  Carolina,  which 
he  held  for  seven  years.  At  that  time  he  com- 
menced, with  the  support  of  the  legislature,  the 
Geological  Survey  of  the  State,  the  firat  survey  of 
the  kind  in  the  country,  and  published  paj^ers  on 
the  Cfold  Mines  of  North  Carolina,  and  Illumi- 
nating Gas  from  cotton  seed,  in  the  American 
Journal  of  Science,  to  which  he  has  been  a  fre- 
quent contributor.  His  chief  writmgs  have  been 
Thoughts  on  the  Clerical  Profession^  a  series  of 
E*^vs,  in  1817;  his  Introduction  to  Natural 
Philosophy,  in  1882;  an  Introduction  to  Astro* 
nomy,  in  1839,  the  substance  of  which  he  embo- 
died in  a  volume.  Letters  on  Astronomy  addressed 
to  a  Lady,  in  1840;  Rudiments  of  Natural  Phi- 
losophy and  Astronomy,  1843,  a  work  of  such 
clearness  and  simplicity  tJiat  it  has  been  pubhshed 
in  raised  letters  for  the  use  of  the  blind,  by  the 
Massachusetts  Asylum,  and  has  been  found  well 
adapted  to  the  instruction  of  the  deaf  and  dumb ; 
a  Life  of  Mason,  the  young  astronomer,  and 
materials  for  several  volames  of  miscellanies  in 
his  contributions  to  the  leading  reviews,  consist- 
ing of  Moral  Essays,  Biographical  Sketches, 
one  of  the  earliest  being  Pres.  Dwight,  in  the 
Port  Folio  of  1817,  Addresses,  and  Scientific 
Memoirs. 

Connected  witli  the  labors  of  this  chair  of  Ma- 
thematics and  Natural  Philosophy,  was  a  young 
man,  a  graduate  of  the  College,  whose  career,  soon 
cut  short  by  the  fatal  malady  of  consumption, 
was  yet  long  enough  to  make  a  name  for  himself, 
and  confer  lasting  honor  on  the  institution.  This 
was  Ebenezer  Porter  Mason,  who  died  in  1840, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-two,  the  story  of  whose  pre- 
cocious childhood,  early  mature  development,  and 
scientific  acquirements,  has  been  narrated  with 
many  sound  reflections  by  the  way,  in  an  interest- 
ing volume  by  Prof.  Olmsted,  with  whom  he  was 
associated.*  Mason  was  born  at  Washington, 
Litchfield  County,  Connecticut,  in  1819;  he  died 
in  1840,  at  the  house  of  a  relative  near  Richmond, 
Virginia.  His  attention  was  awakened  in  his 
childliood  to  books  of  science.  He  studied  witli  in- 
terest ''hen  he  was  nine  years  old  the  treatises  in 
the  Lib^  u-y  of  Useful  Knowledge.  At  the  age 
of  thirteen  he  read  the  ^neid,  and  made  excellent 
translations  from  it  in  heroic  verse.  His  original 
verses  written  shortly  after  this  time,  if  they  dis- 
play ingenuity  rather  than  poetic  conception, 
show  the  general  powers  of  his  mind  and  his 
literary  tastes.    Science,  however,  was  to  be  his 

*  Life  and  Writings  of  Ebenexer  Porter  Mason;  Interspersed 
with  hints  to  Parents  and  Instrt)ctnrs  on  the  tmliiinjr  and  edu- 
cation of  a  Child  of  Genius,  Bv  Penlson  Olmsted.  New  York, 
Dayton  and  Newman,  1648.    l9ma  pp.  2CS. 
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nMitillar  Tooation,  and  astTOnoiny  that  branch 
wliicli  he  WS&  «ii|«oia]]]r  to  onltivate.  His  skill 
luul  manna]  tact  in  constmcling  instromentfl  and 
rwH>nling  observationH,  wliile  a  College  student, 
wtTu  verj  remarltable.  On  the  completion  of  his 
0(>iiri«e  )D  1&89,  he  became  a  Resident  Gradnatc; 
(uiil  in  the  short  interval  which  remained  before 
tilii  death,  found  time  in  nuiruw  oiroiunstanoes, 
wilh  rapidly  felling  health,  to  pnrsoe  and  pnb- 
liwli  his  Obiervatunu  on  Nebul<i*  a  paper  which 
miiiied  the  admiration  of  Sir  John  Herschel,  who 
Vins  thus  spoken  of  the  compoaition  and  its  an- 
tliiir : — "  Mr.  Mason,  a  young  and  ardent  astrono- 
mer, a  native  of  the  United  States  of  America, 
wlio!^  premature  death  is  the  more  to  he  regret- 
ted OS  ne  was  (so  far  as  I  am  aware)  the  onlv 
Otiiei'  recent  observer  who  has  given  iiimself  with 
the  ossiduity  which  the  subject  requires,  to  the 
esoot  delineation  of  Nebulre,  and  whose  ngnres  I 
find  at  all  Bati9footory.''+  He  also  prepared  a  col- 
lege treatise  on  Practical  Aatronnmy.  In  the 
autonui  of  1840,  he  was  engaged  in  the  difBcnlt 

{lublio  service  of  Prof.  Benwidc'a  North  Eastern 
toundary  Survey.  He  returned  to  hia  friends  to 
die  before  the  year  closed. 


The  Bev.  Channcey  A.  Goodrich  woa  elected 
profeasor  of  Rhetoric  and  Oratory  in  1817,  and 
discharged  the  dudes  of  this  office  until  16S9,  when 
he  was  transferred  to  the  Profeasorship  of  Pas- 
toral Theology,  in  which  office  he  still  oimtinuea. 
Be  was  fi'r  several  years  editor  of  tlie  Qnarterly 
Christian  Spectotor,  and  is  extensively  and  favor- 
ably known  by  bis  works  of  Greek  clemeiitary 
instruction,  his  Collection  of  Select  British  Eli> 


u  PhlloMpblHl  Social; 
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qoenoe,  and  his  reviaed  and  enlarged  edition  of 
Webster's  Dictionary. 

In  1841,  a  Profeasorship  of  the  Arabic  and 
Bonskrit  laiigasgeB  and  litcratnre  woe  established 

the  college,  and  Prof.  Edward  E.  Salisbury  was 
■  ited  to  the  chair,  Hia  iTumgural  Ditecvrte 
Haven,  184S,  8vo.  pp.  61)  is  a  learned  and 
comprehensive  survey  of  the  wide  and  important 
field  of  Oriental  literature.  Ha  has  for  many 
years  been  the  Secretary  of  the  American  Orien- 
tal Society,  and  the  editor  of  its  journal,  to  which 
he  has  contributed  many  valuable  papers.  This 
work  has  reached  its  fourth  volume,  and  is  highly 
creditable  to  American  scbolarahip.  In  1854  the 
professorship  was  divided,  Prof.  Salisbury  re- 
tuning  the  Arabic,  and  resigning  the  SanskriL 
To  the  latter  professorship  Mr.  William  D.  Whit- 
ney, BD  eminent  Sanskrit  scholar,  was  t^en  ap- 
pointed. 

The  Medical  establishment  was  ozonized  in 
1B18,  and  has  enjoyed  tbe  service  i^  many 
eminent  men  as  instructors  from  that  time  to  tiie 
present.    The  number  of  professors  is  now  six. 

The  TheologicjU  department  of  the  college  was 
organized  in  1823,  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  W.  Taylor 
being  associated  as  Professor  of  Didactic  Theology 
with  the  Rev.  Eleazar  T,  Fitch,  who,  in  1917,  suc- 
ceeded Dr.  Dwight  as  Professor  of  Divinity. 
These  gentlemen  have  long  l>een  well  known  by 
their  lectures  and  published  works.  In  1824, 
Josiah  Willard  Gibbs  was  chosen  Profemor  of 
Sacred  Literature,  which  office  he  still  holds.  He 
is  the  author  of  a  valuable  Leiioon  of  the  He- 
brew Language,  and  of  very  many  cantribntions 
to  general  philoloey. 

The  Ijfiw  School,  which  was  commenced  about 
1820,  was  not  definitely  connected  with  the  col- 
lege until  1880;  and  the  degree  of  LL.B.  was 
firet  conferred  here  in  1S48.  The  school  is  con- 
ducted by  two  professora— Clark  BiaseH,  late 
Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Connecticut,  and 
Henry  Dntton,  Governor  of  that  State. 
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In  ISiT  waa  estaUialied  the  department  of 
Phitosoph;  and  the  Arts.  Bj  this  it  was  int«aded 
to  provide  means  by  whiob  some  of  the  collegiate 
stadiee,  anoh  as  philosophy,  philolog;,  pure  njathe- 
matirs,  and  the  like,  might  be  prosecuted  by 
graduates  under  systematic  instractiOD,  aad  others, 
not  grsduatCA,  who  should  be  prooerlj  qualified, 
might  be  truned  to  faiSi  in  a  creaitable  manner 
tJie  office  of  the  civil  engineer,  of  the  scientific 
miner  and  genlo^et,  of  the  sciendflo  agricultu- 
rist, and  the  like;  thos  fhrniahing  society  with  a 
body  of  highly  educated  men  is  its  various  de- 
partments, and  introdacing,  in  fhct,  new  h1>eral 
professions  among  the  learned  pnrsuits.  In  this 
new  department  are  included  Uie  profeaorshipa 
of  chemistry  applied  to  agricnitnre,  chemistry 
applied  to  de  arts,  and  of  civil  eagineering. 
The  first  profesmr  of  sgricnltnral  chemistry  was 
John  I^tkin  Korton,  a  young  man  of  high  pro- 
mise, and  thoroughly  qualified  for  the  place.  lie 
discharged  the  dutiee  of  his  office  with  great  zeal 
and  snccesH,  and  by  lectures  at  home  and  abroad, 
and  bv  his  essays  and  treatises,  accomplished  mach 
good  durioff  his  brief  life.  In  the  midst  of  his 
usefulness  he  was  arrested  by  fatal  illness,  and 
died  Sept.  Gtb,  1852,  at  the  age  of  thirty.  His 
BDCceisor  is  Prof.  John  A.  Porter.  Prof.  B.  Sil- 
liman,  Jr^  was  appointed  to  the  chair  of  obe- 
mistry  applied  to  tne  arts,  and  still  continues  in 
ofR.-e.  Prof.  Wm.  A.  Norton  is  the  professor  of 
dvil  engineering. 

In  1850  the  Silliman  professorship  of  natural 
history  was  established,  and  James  D.  Dans  was 
appointed  to  the  office.  He  is  the  author  of  a 
compreben^ve  treatise  on  Mineralogy,  which  has 
passed  through  fonr  editions,  and  aleo  of  a  work 
on  the  Geiiliigy  and  Uineralt^  of  the  U.  S.  £i- 
^oring  Eip^tion,  and  of  a  work  on  tlie 
Zcnpbytes  and  Orustacea  collected  during  that 
cruise.  His  contributions  to  the  American  Jciur- 
nal  of  Science,  of  which  he  is  one  of  the  editors, 
are  nnmerona  and  valuable.* 

Yale  College  is  connected  with  the  history  of 
religion  in  the  country,  as  having  educate  more 
than  1500  clergyinoa,  and  as  having  been  the 
scene  of  numerous  revivals  of  religion.  "  In  the 
qiace  of  ninety-sii  years  from  the  great  revival 
Ctf  1741,  the  college,'''  says  Prof.  Ooodrich,  "has 
been  favored  with  twenty  distinct  ofib^ons  of 
the  Holy  Spirit,  of  which  three  were  in  the 
la^c  txatary  and  seventeen  in  the  presenL't 

Tlie  benefactors  to  the  college  deserve  a  pass- 
ing mention.  Dwight  in  his  letters  remarks  that 
they  have  been  men  of  moderate  fortunes.^ 
Among  tha^  the  Hon.  OUver  Wolcott  gave  two 
thousand  ddiars  to  the  Ubrary.  £ti  Whitney, 
the  inventor  of  the  cotton  gin,  a  graduate  of  the 
college,  tbonded  a  fund  of  five  hondred  dollars, 
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the  interest  of  wliioh  is  to  be  expended  in  the  pni^ 
chase  of  books  on  ineclianical  and  physical  science. 
Dr.  Alfred  E.  Perkins,  also  a  graduate,  bequeatlied 
ten  thonsand  dollars  as  a  permanent  flind  to  the 
library  in  1S34.  Dr.  Jedediah  Morse  and  Mr. 
S.  F.  B.  Morse  were  oontribntois  of  a  valuable  col- 
lection of  books  to  the  library  in  1S23.  Among 
the  donors  to  the  philosophical  apparatus,  the  nmne 
of  Dr.  Isaac  Watts  ooonrs  for  a  piur  of  globea. 


Tula  LIbisi?. 

The  college  library,  with  tlie  collcctiona  of  the 
societies,  deposited  in  diSerent  departments,  in  the 
costly  and  ornamental  library  building  of  Port- 
land sandstone,  numbered  jn  1854  some  54,000 
volumes.  The  library  is  rich  in  old  New  Eng- 
land theology,  and  in  general  history  and  meta- 
phyaca.  ItsAraericanantiquarian  treasures  include 
a  unique  newspaper  coUeotion  of  contemporary 
papers  relating  to  the  Stamp  Act,  made  by  Pre- 
sident Stiles,  and  tlie  extensive  series  of  his  MS. 
Journals  aud  coranwnplace  books,  of  an  historical 
as  well  as  personal  interest  The  hbrair  has  the 
collection  of  papers  made  by  TmrabnU  for  his 
History  of  Connecticut  An  addition  of  much 
value  waamade  in  1854,  beine  the  entire  library 
of  the  kte  Prof.  Thilo,  of  HaUe,  consisting  of 
above  4000  volumes,  chiefiy  in  ecclesiastical  bis- 
ton*  and  kindred  departments. 

The  library  possesses  four  of  the  original  Bculp- 
tnrea  of  Nineveh,  sent  to  America  by  the  Rev.  W. 
F.  Williams,  American  missionary  at  Mosul. 

There  have  been  bat  three  specially  appointed 
librarians,  the  duty  before  1806  having  been  dis- 
charged by  tutors — ^Professor  Eingsley,  Josiah 
WiDard  Gibbs,  and  the  present  incumbent,  Ed- 
ward 0.  Herrick.  In  the  Trumbull  Gallery, 
the  College  possesses  a  constant  means  of  at- 
traction to  visitors.  There  are  collected  a  valu- 
able series  of  Revolutionary  paintings  by  the 
artist  from  whom  the  building  has  been  named, 
and  beneath  which  he  bes  buried,  with  many 
other  works  of  interest,  portrwts  of  the  college 
presidents,  aud  illustrious  men  of  the  state,  in- 
clnding  the  celebrated  family  group  of  Dean 
Bcurkel^  and  his  friends,  paint«d  by  Sniil>ert. 

The  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  of  Yale  was  or- 
ganized in  1780.  Its  catalogue  shows  a  list  of 
honored  names,  fVom  the  poets  Trumbull  and 
Barlow  to  the  present  day.    Its  orators  and  poets 
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have  innlDded,  Bmong  others,  Edward  Everett, 
T.  B.  Grimke,  (lardiner  Spring,  James  KeoL, 
Albert  Barnes,  Horace  Bushnell,  Edward  Robin- 
son, Daniel  Lord,  J.  G.  Percival,  Eliiur  Wright, 
OUver  Wendell  Holmes,  Wm.  If.  Seward. 

Tbe  college  societies,  the  Linonian  and  the 
Brothers  ia  Unity,  are  supported  with  spirit.  To 
the  lost,  literary  men  &re  indebted  for  the  first 
editifn  of  the  Alphabelieai  Index  U  tubjectt 
treated  in  Striewt,  prepared  by  WilTifim  Fre- 
derick Pi)ole,  its  hbrarian. 

The  Yale  Literary  Magazine,  contributed  to 
\\y  undeipmluatea,  was  coninienced  in  1830,* 
and, has  been  well  suatained  sinee,  being  by  far 
the  lungest-livcd  publication  of  its  kind.  Ito 
series  of  portraits  and  lives  of  the  Prc^dents  and 
Profcosors  are  valuable;  while  it  has  published 
original  articles  of  merit  from  the  pens  of  Colton, 
lirisled,  Thompson,  Uitchdl,  Finch,  and  others. 

Comparing  the  catalosuca  of  the  two  oldest 
colleges,  Harvard  and  Yale,  we  find,  that  ap  to 
the  close  of  18C4,  in  the  former  institution  tnere 
had  been,  from  the  year  1642,  6,612  ainmni,  of 
whom  2,273  were  then  survivors;  and  of  Yale, 
from  1702  to  the  elose  of  ISfiS,  there  had  been 
0,212  giadnates,  of  whom  S,06G  were  living — so 
that  in  point  of  number  of  living  oluroni  the 
btter  institution  stands  at  the  head  of  the  col- 
It^es  of  the  country. 

JONATHAN  EDWABDS. 
JoNATHiN  EowiJiDB,  One  of  the  first  raetaphysi. 
cians  of  his  age,  and  the  last  and  finest  product 
of  the  old  Puritanism  of  America,  was  bom 
in  East  Windsor,  Connecticut,  October  C,  1703. 
His  family  and  culture  were  strictly  evangelical. 
Four  generations  back,  on  his  father's  side,  his 
ancestor  vas  a  clergyman  of  the  Established 
Church  in  London,  in  the  time  of  Elizabeth.  Ilis 
eon  emigrated  to  Hartford,  in  Connecticut,  in  the 
middle  of  the  seventeenth  century.  He  was  a 
niercbant,  as  wna  also  his  son  Richard,  who  super- 
added to  that  worldly  calling  a  life  of  eminent 
piety.  The  next  in  descent  was  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Edwards,  the  father  of  our  author.  He  was  a 
gradnate  of  Harvard,  and  tlie  first  minister  of 
East  Windsor.  In  the  old  French  war,  he  accom- 
jianied  an  expedition  as  ohaplmn  on  i!a  way  to 
Canada.  He  married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev. 
SoloraMi  Stoddard,  of  Nortliaiiipton,  with  whom 
he  lived  more  than  sisty-three  years — his  widow 
surviving  him  twelve  years,  when  she  died  in  her 
ninety-ninth  year.  This  lady,  the  mother  of 
Jonathan  Edwards,  is  spoken  of  aa  poeaessed  of 
snperior  force  of  nnderstandlng  and  refinement  of 
character.  Tlie  father  was  a  man  of  learning  and 
devotion  to  his  ministry. 

te  to  study  the  portrait  of  Jona- 
ithout  noticing  an  air  of  purity, 
of  feminine  character,  a  look  of 
xeas,  and  on  expression  of  native 
Ey  and  reserve  seem  to  be  happily 
'     On  reading  the 
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of  his  yonthfiil  studies  and  early  dere- 
lopementii  of  intellect  and  piety,  we  Me  au  exnbe- 


ranee  in  both  which  indicate  a  richly  endowed 
nature.  Education,  whatever  it  may  be  with 
sudi  a  man,  is  stiniily  the  mould  to  be  filled  by 
his  genius.  In  other  places,  in  other  relations, 
he  wonld  always  be  a  man  of  mark.  In  the  field 
of  the  bellea  Icttrea,  if  he  had  cultivated  them,  ho 
would  have  shone  as  an  acute  critic  and  poet; 
among  men  of  science,  as  a  profound  and  oHginid 
oliserver;  among  wits,  as  a  subtle  philoeopher. 
As  it  was,  born  in  New  England,  of  the  ghostly 
line  of  Puritanisii),  al!  his  powers  were  confined 
to  Cliristinn  morals  and  metflphysics. 

The  reli^ons  element  was  developed  in  him 
very  early.  At  the  ago  of  seven  or  eight,  in  a 
period  of  religions  excitement  in  his  father's  con- 
gregation, he  attained  a  height  of  devotional 
fervor,  and  built  a  booth  in  a  retired  swamp  fbr 
secret  prayer,  with  some  of  his  schod  ooni  pan  ions. 
His  account  of  his  "  early  religious  life  is  pure  and 
fervent,  recalling  the  subliine  imagination  of  tSir 
Thomas  Browne  of  those  who  have  understood 
Christian  annihilation,  gustation  of  God,  and 
iiigression  into  the  divine  shsdow,  and  have  had 
already  an  handsome  anticipation  of  heaven." 
Nature  at  that  time  wna  tranafigured  before  him. 
It  was  the  thorough  consecration  of  a  n)ind  of 
tlie  strongest  powers  and  finest  t«n)per.  His  love 
of  nature  was  a  trait  of  his  boyhood.  Before  the 
age  of  twelve  he  had  written  a  minute  afciiunt  of 
the  habits  of  a  forest  spider.  When  the  world 
gained  a  great  metaphy^cian  it  perhaps  lost  an 
admirable  natural  historien. 

Edwards  entered  Yale  College  in  his  thirteenth 
year,  when  he  fell  in  with  Locke's  Essay  on  the 
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ITnderstanding:,  which  he  fead  with  great  ie< 
It  was  always  his  habit  to  think  and  Write  as  he 
tend^  BO  that  his  ^n^  ad  his  biographer  renldi'k.'^, 
was  always  in  his  hAnd.  This  edorse  adds  to 
the  elactitess  and  hiboi*  of  stadV,  and  begets  a 
habit  which)  amidst  the  infinite  nches  of  hilnJan 
leAfnin^)  IB  not  readily  expended.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, therefore,  that  Edwards  afterwards  came 
to  devote  nearly  two  thirds  of  the  day  to  study. 
He  was  graduated  at  the  college  with  the  highest 
honor,  and  condnued  to  reside  in  the  institation 
two  years,  for  the  stady  of  the  ministry.  His 
first  clerical  occnpation  was  in  New  York,  where 
be  preached  to  a  congregation  of  Presbyterians  in 

1722,  in  his  nineteenth  year.  His  meditations  at 
this  time  were  fall  of  ardor  and  humility.  "The 
soul  of  a  true  CliriHtian,  as  I  then  wrote  my  medi- 
tation!^," says  he,  "appeared  like  such  a  little 
white  flower  as  we  see  m  the  spring  of  the  year ; 
low  and  humble  on  the  ground,  opening  its  bosom 
to  receive  the  pleasant  beams  of  the  sun^s  glory ; 
rejoicing,  as  it  were,  in  a  calm  rapture,  diftising 
around  a  sweet  fragrancy;  standi  rg  peacefully 
and  lovinffly,  in  the  midst  of  other  flowers  round 
about ;  all  in  like  manner  opening  their  bosoms, 
to  drink  in  the  light  of  the  sun."  He  records  his 
frequent  retirement  "  into  a  solitary  place  on  the 
banKs  of  Hudson's  river,  at  some  distance  from 
the  city,  for  contemplation  on  divine  things  and 
secret  converse  with  Grod ;  and  had  many  sweet 
hours  there."  Before  he  had  completed  his 
twentieth  year,  he  had  solemnly  arranged  a 
series  of  seventy  resolutions,  which  were  to  be 
the  guiding  principles  of  his  life.  These  relate  to 
the  absolute  performance  of  duty  without  regard 
to  immediate  motive  or  difficulty ;  to  the  intensity 
of  occupation, — "  to  live  with  all  my  might  while 
I  do  live  " — ^to  regard  the  various  moral  duties, 
to  practise  the  minor  moralities,  "in  narrations 
never  to  speak  anything  but  the  pure  and  simple 
verity."     The  filty-first  resolution,  dated  July  8, 

1723,  is  a  singular  expression  at  once  of  submis- 
sion and  of  strength  of  will: — "that  I  will  act  so, 
in  every  respect,  as  I  think  I  shall  wish  I  had 
done,  if  I  should  at  last  be  damned."  A  private 
religious  Diary  which  he  wrote,  commences  Dec. 
18,  1722,  and  closes  June  11,  1726.  One  entry 
marks  the  student,  and  the  comparative  isolation 
of  the  man  from  the  world : — "  I  am  sometimes 
in  a  frame  so  listless,  that  there  is  no  other  way 
of  profitably  improving  time  but  conversation, 
visiting,  or  recreation,  or  some  bodily  exercise. 
However,  it  may  be  best,  in  the  first  place,  before 
resorting  to  either  of  these,  to  try  the  whole 
drcle  of  my  mental  employments."  This  was 
dangerous  theory'  and  practice  with  his  delicate 
constitution. 

From  New  York,  where  he  resided  eight 
months,  he  returned  to  a  tutorship  in  Yale,  where 
he  remained  till  he  became  associated,  in  1726, 
on  his  ordination,  with  his  grandfather,  the  Rev. 
Mr.  Stoddard,  in  his  ministry  at  Northampton, 
In  Jnly  of  th»  year  he  married  Miss  Sarah 
Pierrepont,  the  daughter  of  a  clergyman  of  strong 
oierical  connexions,  and  a  young  laily  of  eighteen, 
of  unusual  beauty.  The  spiritual  description  of 
her  gentle  habits,  written  by  Edwards,  apparently 
on  reports  of  her  excellence  brought  to  him  when 
she  was  but  thirteen  vears  of  age,  is  the  uncon- 
scious a<lmiration  of  the  lover  in  the  saint.  "  They 


Say,"  writes  on  a  blank  loaf  the  ptire^^mmdcd 
young  man  of  twenty,  "  there  is  a  young  lady  in 
New  Haven  who  is  beloved  of  that  Great  Being, 
who  made  and  rules  the  world,  and  that  there  ars 
certain  seasons  in  wliich  this  Great  Being,  in  soni0 
Way  or  other  invisible,  conies  to  her  and  fills  her 
mind  with  exceeding  sweet  dehght,  and  that  she 
hardly  cares  for  anything,  except  to  meditate  on 
him — ^that  she  ex])ect<i,  after  a  while,  to  be 
received  up  where  he  is,  to  be  raised  up  out  of 
the  world  and  caught  up  into  heaven  ;  being 
assured  that  he  loves  her  too  well  to  let  her 
remain  at  a  distance  from  him  always.  Tliere 
she  is  to  dwell  with  him,  and  to  be  ravished 
with  his  love  and  delight  for  ever.  Therefore,  if 
you  present  all  the  world  before  her,  with  the 
richest  of  its  treasures,  she  disregards  it  and 
cares  not  for  it,  and  is  unmindftil  of  any  pain  or 
affliction.  She  has  a  strange  sweetness  in  her 
mind,  and  singular  purity  in  her  afiTections;  is 
most  just  and  conscientious  in  all  her  conduct; 
and  you  could  not  persuade  her  to  do  anything 
wrong  or  sinful,  if  you  would  give  her  all  the 
world,  lest  she  should  offend  this  Great  Being. 
She  is  of  a  wonderful  sweetness,  calmness,  and 
universal  benevolence  of  mind;  especially  after  this 
Great  God  has  manifested  himself  to  ner  mind. 
She  will  sometimes  go  about  from  place  to  place, 
singing  sweetly,  and  seems  to  be  always  full  of 
ioy  and  pleasure,  and  no  one  knows  for  what. 
She  loves  to  be  alone,  walking  in  the  fields  and 
groves,  and  seems  to  have  some  one  invi£.ible 
always  conversing  with  her."  * 

His  preaching  at  Northampton  was  devoted  to 
an  awakening  of  zeal  and  restoration  of  strict 
devotional  conduct,  which  had  somewhat  declined. 
Hiscourse  was  attended  at  Uie  outset  with  success; 
a  revival,  a  class  of  religious  exercises  for  which  the 
town  had  been  celebrated,  in  1785,  adding  largely 
for  the  time  to  his  congregation.  An  account  of 
these  scenes  was  published  in  "  A  Narrative  of 
Surprising  Convereions,"  by  Edwards,  reissued  in 
London,  with  a  preface  by  Dr.  Watts.  Other 
solemnities  of  the  kind  attended  his  ministry  at 
Northampton.  To  mark  the  dl8tinctions  of  what 
he  considered  true  religion^  he  wrote  the  discri- 
minating TVeatisa  on  Beligunis  Affeeticng. 

Whether  the  discipline  attempted  by  Edwards 
was  overstrained  or  impolitic,  or  the  system  of 
theology  which  he  pursued  was  more  logical  than 
practicable,  serious  differences  arose  with  the 
people,  which  eventually,  after  he  had  preached 
at  Northampton  for  twenty-three  years,  compelled 
his  retirement.  One  point  of  diflioulty  was  his 
change  in  the  test  for  the  Communion.  This  rite 
hail  been  regarded  as  a  means  to  conversion 
rather  than  the  end ;  and  persons  admitted  to 
membership  under  it  without  a  distinct  profession. 
In  opposing  this  view,  which  had  been  de- 
liberately established  by  his  grandfather  and 
predecessor,  and  enforcing  his  convictions,  Ed- 
wards was  governed  by  the  lo^cal  morality  of 
his  early  resolutions.  He  issued  his  work,  "  An 
Humble  Enquiry  into  the  Rules  of  the  Word  of 
Gfod,  concerning  the  Qualifications  requisite  to 
a  complete  standing  and  full  communion  in  the 
Visible  Ohristian  Ohurch."     The  townspeople 
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instigated  eontroversiol  replies  and  held  meetings 
of  disapproval ;  the  re^^lt,  after  a  great  deal  of 
unhappy  agitation,  was  Edwards^s  dismission,  in 
1750,  by  an  Ecclesiastical  Council  He  was  in- 
stalled the  next  year  minister  at  Stockbridge, 
Mass^  and  missionary  to  the  Indians  then  in  that 
vicinity.  It  was  at  this  post,  where  he  con- 
tinued six  years,  that  he  wrote,  in  the  midst  of 
cares  and  anxieties,  in  the  short  time  of  four 
months  and  a  half,  his  ^^  Essay  on  the  Freedom  of 
the  Will."*  This  work  is  written  with  great  com- 
pactness, never  swerving  from  the  line  of  the  argu- 
ment While  men  will  continue  to  act  as  if  they 
were  free,  Edwards  will  still  convince  them  that 
th^  are  bound  by  the  iron  hand  of  necessity. 

With  metaphysicians  it  has  always  taken  the 
highest  reputation.  Its  worth  has  been  pronounced 
by  ^*  mouths  of  wisest  censure.*^ 

"  In  theNew  World,"  said Dugald  Stewart,  "the 
state  of  society  and  of  manners  has  not  hitherto 
been  so  favourable  to  abstract  science  as  to  pur- 
suits which  come  home  directiy  to  the  business 
of  human  life.  There  is,  however,  <me  metaphy- 
sician of  whom  America  has  to  boast,  who,  m 
logical  acuteness  and  subtiety,  does  not  yield  to 
any  disputant  bred  in  the  Universities  of  Europe. 
I  need  not  say  that  I  allude  to  Jonathan  Edwanls. 
But  at  the  time  when  he  wrote,  the  state  of 
America  was  more  favourable  than  it  now  is,  or 
can  for  a  long  period  be  expected  to  be,  to  such 
inquiries  as  those  which  engaged  his  attention; 
inquiries,  by  the  way,  to  which  his  tiioughts  were 
evidently  turned,  less  bv  the  impulse  of  specula- 
tive curiosity  than  by  his  anxiety  to  defend  the 
theolo^cal  system  in  which  he  had  been  educated, 
and  to  which  he  was  most  conscientiously  and 
zealously  attached.  The  effect  of  this  anxiety  in 
sharpening  his  faculties,  and  in  keeping  his 
polemical  vigilance  constantly  <m  the  aUrt^  may 
be  traced  in  every  step  of  his  argument^'t 

Hozlitt,  whose  ^^  Principles  of  Human  Action  ^ 
show  him  to  have  been  a  close  and  original 
student  of  mental  phenomena,  and  whose  know- 
ledge of  metaphysical  authors  entities  him  to  an 
authoritative  opinion  on  the  subject,  says  of  the 
"  Treatise  on  the  Will "  and  its  author :  "  Having 
produced  Aim,  the  Americans  need  not  despair  of 
their  metaphysicians.  We  do  not  scruple  to  say, 
that  he  is  one  of  the  acutest,  most  powerful,  and 
of  all  reasoners  the  most  conscientious  and  sincere. 
His  closeness  and  candour  are  alike  admirable. 
Instead  of  puzzling  or  imposing  on  others,  he 
tries  to  satis^  his  own  mind.  *  *  Far  from 
taunting  his  adversaries,  he  endeavours  with  all 
his  might  to  explain  difficulties.  *  *  His 
anxiety  to  clear  up  Uie  scruples  of  others  is  equal 
to  his  firmness  in  maintaining  his  own  opinion. "^ 

A  manuscript  note,  by  Judge  Egbert  Benson,  at- 
tached to  the  copy  of  The  Freedom  of  the  WiU— 
the  original  Boston  edition  of  1754,  with  the  sub- 
scribers' names  appended,  preserved  in  the  New 


*  A  Oareftil  and  Strict  Enqairr  Into  the  modern  prevalltng 
Notions  of  that  Freedom  of  will,  which  1b  sappoeed  to  be 
easentlal  to  Moral  Anmev,  Virtue  and  Vice,  Reward  and  Pan- 
tohment.  Praise  and  Blame.  By  Jonathan  Edwards,  A.M., 
Pastor  of  the  Church  in  Stockbridee.  Bom.  Iz.  16:  It  Is  not 
of  bim  that  wllleth.  Boston,  N.  £.  Printed  and  sold  by  8. 
Kneoland,  in  Qneen-st    1764. 

t  Danld  Btowart's  Disoertatlon  on  the  Progren  of  Philoso- 
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York  Sodety  Library — records  a  remark  of 
Hamilton  on  this  book.  ^'The  conversation  led 
to  the  question  whether  he  had  ever  r^  the 
work  of  Edwards  on  the  Will  7  He  told  me  he 
had.  I  then  asked  him  what  he  thought  of  it 
He  replied,  that  he  presumed  nothing  ever  came 
from  the  human  mmd  more  in  proof  that  man 
was  a  reoMning  animal.  It  is  unrelaxed  logical 
statement  throughout — ^from  the  first  page  to  the 
last  a  consecutive  series  of  arguments,  the  only 
digression  from  the  main  propositions  being  quali- 
fications of  the  sense,  ezpessed  in  the  same  brie^ 
rigid  style.  Its  chief  aim  is  to  maintain  a  point 
of  Calvinism  against  the  attacks  and  tenets  of  the 
Amunians.*' 

On  the  death  of  Burr,  the  President  of  Prince- 
ton College,  in  1767,  Edwards  was  chosen  to 
succeed  him.  Burr  was  the  father  of  the  cele- 
brated and  unscrupulous  Aaron  Burr,  and  the 
son-in-law  of  Edwards;  so  that  the  maternal 
grandfather  of  the  unhappy  politician  was  the 
exemplary  divine.  Burr,  with  little  of  his 
morality,  may  have  inherited  a  great  deal  of  his 
subtiety. 

Edwards's  letter  to  the  Trustees,  dated  Stock- 
bridge,  Oct  19th,  when  he  meditated  acceptance  of 
the  post,  enters  curiously  into  the  physiology  of 
his  condition : — ^*  I  have  a  constitution  in  many 
respects  peculiarly  unhappy,  attended  with  fiacdd 
solids,  vapid,  sizy,  and  scarce  fluids,  and  a  low 
tide  of  spirit^  often  occasioning  a  kind  of  childidi 
weakness  and  contemptibleness  of  speech,  pre- 
sence, and  demeanor,  with  a  disagreeable  dulness 
and  stiffness,  much  unfitting  me  for  conversation, 
but  more  especially  for  the  government  of  a  col- 
lege.*'  He  had,  up  to  tiiis  time,  for  many  years 
spent  fourteen  hours  a  day  in  study.  Yet,  with  a 
feeble  frame  from  childhood,  by  temperance  and 
method,  he  could  endure  these  laboi's,  and  find 
liimself,  at  the  age  of  fifty-four,  '^as  well  able  to 
bear  the  closest  study,*'  he  says,  *^  as  I  was  thirty 
years  ago."  It  is,  perhaps,  difficult  under  these 
circumstances  to  determine  whether  he  was  sus- 
tained or  worn  out  by  literature.  The  occupa- 
tion in  his  study,  which  *^  swidlowed  up  his  mind,** 
was,  he  teUs  us  in  the  same  sentence,  "the  chief 
entertainment  and  delight  of  his  life."  The 
ei^oyments  of  the  schoW,  if  they  caused^  also 
compensated  the  unpleasant  dyspeptic  symptoms 
which  the  philosopher  somewnat  pedantically 
recounted. 

In  January,  1758,  Edwards  was  installed  at 
Princeton.  In  the  same  month  his  father  died, 
at  the  venerable  age  of  eighth-nine.  Thesmall- 
poz  then  prevailing  in  the  vicmity,  Edwards  was 
moculated,  a  course  for  which  he  took  not  only 
the  advice  of  his  physician  but  the  consent  of  his 
•college  corporation.  A  fever  set  in,  in  conse- 
quence of  this  act  of  precaution,  which  caused 
his  death  in  his  fifty-fifth  year,  March  22,  1758. 
His  daughter,  Mrs.  Burr,  died  suddenly  about  a 
fortnight  after,  and  his  wife  in  October  of  the 
same  year. 

Edwards  left  a  family  of  ten  children,  one  of 
whom,  bearing  his  fatber^s  name,  became  a  Doctor 
of  Divinity  and  President  of  Union  College. 

His  second  son,  Pierrepont,  was  Judge  of  the 
United  States  Court  for  the  District  of  Connec- 
ticut He  died  at  Bridgeport  in  1826,  at  the  sge 
of  76.    One  of  his  sons  became  Governor  of  Con- 
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nectacat,  anotlier  is  the  Hon.  Ogden  Edwards  of 
New  York. 

The  tribntes  to  Edwards^s  powers  of  mmd  and 
devout  life,  in  addition  to  those  we  have  quoted, 
by  Ohaimers  Robert  Hall,  Mackintosh,  Isaac 
Taylor,  and  others,  leave  nothing  unsaid,  in  the 
way  of  eulogy,  of  his  metaphysical  ability.*  His 
practical  devotional  style  was,  while  argumenta- 
tive, warm  and  affectionate,  dwelling  on  the  elevat- 
ed poetxT  of  the  scriptonxx  Dr.  Alexander  has 
described  his  character  as  a  preacher.  ^^  He  was 
commanding  as  a  pulpit  teacher,  not  for  jgrace  of 
person;  he  was  slender  and  shv ;  not  for  elocution ; 
his  voice  was  thin  and  weak;  for  any  trick  of 
style;  no  man  more  disdained  and  trampled  on  it : 
-4>ut  from  hi:!  immense  preparation,  long  fore- 
thought, sedulous  writing  of  every  word,  touch- 
ing earnestness  and  holy  ufe.  He  was  not  c  man 
of  company ;  he  seldom  visited  his  hearers.  Yet 
there  was  no  man  whose  mental  power  was 
greater.  Oommon  consent  set  him  at  the  head 
of  his  profession.  Even  in  a  time  of  raptures  and 
fiery  excitement  he  lost  no  influence.  The  inci- 
dent is  £iimiliar  of  his  being  called  on  a  sudden  to 
take  the  place  of  WhitefieUl,  the  darling  of  the 
people,  who  fiuled  to  appear  when  a  multitude 
were  gathered  to  hear  him.  Edwards,  unknown 
to  most  in  person,  with  unfeigned  reluctance,  such 
as  a  vainer  man  might  feel,  rose  before  a  disap- 
pointed assembly  and  proceeded  with  feeble  man- 
ner to  read  from  his  manuscript  In  a  little  time 
the  audience  was  hushed ;  but  this  was  not  alL 
Before  they  were  aware,  they  were  attentive  and 
soon  enchained.  As  was  then  common,  one  and 
another  in  the  outskirts  would  arise  and  stand ; 
numbers  arose  and  stood;  they  came  forward, 
they  pressed  upon  the  centre ;  the  whole  assembly 
rose;  and  before  he  concluded  sobs  burst  from  the 
convulsed  throng.  It  was  the  power  of  fearful 
argument.  The  sennin  is  known  to  be  in  his 
works.''t 

Edwards,  in  most  of  his  writing,  beyond  exact- 
ness, paid  little  attention  to  style ;  and  Judging  by 
the  anecdote  related  by  his  oldest  son,  that  his 
aoquiuntonce  with  Richardson^s  novel  of  Sir 
Oharles  Grandison,  about  the  time  of  his  leaving 
Northampton,  led  him  to  think  of  its  amendment^ 
he  mast  have  been,  in  early  life,  unacquainted  with 
the  best  English  models. 

The  works  of  President  Edwards  were  collected 
in  ten  volumes  in  New  York  in  1829.  The  first 
is  occupied  by  a  Life,  written  by  Sereno  E. 
Dwigfat,  which  includes  the  diaries;  the  Treatises 
on  the  WiU  and  the  Affections  form  portions  of 
separate  volumes;  there  are  several  series  of  dis- 
oouraes,  doctrinal  and  practical,  and  tiie  tenth 
volume  is  taken  up  with  Edwards^s  Memoirs  of  the 
Missionary  Brainerd,  which  was  first  published 
in  1749. 


*  Tbej  are  enomentad  If  Dr.  Samoel  HUler  In  hlB  lift  of 
BdvBrds,  In  Sparks's  Blog.,  toL  tUL  of  the  flrst  leriefl,  m-187. 
The  refbranee  to  Chalmers  Is  his  Christian  and  Ciylo  Economy 
or  Large  Towns.  L  81B-888.  To  Robert  Hall,  his  Works,  ilL  L 
fiS,  79.  TolCaekintoth.his  Memoirs^  L  89,  and  Progress  or 
Ettakal  FbUosophv,  108.  Isaac  Taylor  prefixed  an  '*  £asay  on 
Che  applicatloD  of  Abstract  Reasoning  to  the  Christian  I>oo- 
trlnes.**  to  ao  edition  of  the  Treatise  on  the  Will. 

t  MS.  Centennial  Discoarse  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  by 
the  Ber.  James  W.  Alexander.  The  text  of  Edwards's  sermon 
wae  DeoL  xxxli.  SI  It  ia  the  fifteenth  sermon  of  the  fourth 
Tt>L  of  the  New  York  edition  of  his  works  of  1844,  p.  81& 

tItfihyI>wlght,SaL 
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Ohablbs  Ghaunot,  a  great-grandson  of  Oharles 
Ohanncy,  the  second  president  of  Harvard  OoUege, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  on  the  first  day  of  the  year 
1705.  At  the  age  of  seven  he  lost  his  father,  a 
merchant  of  Boston,  and  son  of  the  Rev.  Isaac 
Channcy.  He  entered  Harvard  at  the  early  age 
of  twelve,  and  was  graduated  with  high  honor  in 
1721.  In  1727,  he  was  ordained  a  colTeagae  with 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Foxcroft,  in  the  pastoral  charge  of 
the  first  church  in  his  native  town — a  connexion 
which  continued  for  forty  years,  until  the  death 
of  Mr.  Foxcroft,  after  which  he  remained  in  sole 
charge  of  the  congregation  for  ten  vears.  He 
was  then  assisted  by  the  Rev.  John  cWke,  until 
his  death,  on  the  tenth  of  February,  1787.  Dr. 
Ohanncy  ei\joyed  a  great  reputation  as  a  scholar 
and  theological  writer. 

The  straightforward  tendency  of  his  mind,  and 
his  great  dislike  of  anythinj^  tending  to  parade  * 
or  affectation,  combined  with  his  aversion  to 
Whitefield  and  the  French  school  of  preaching, 
led  him  to  adopt  a  studied  plainness  in  the  com- 
position and  delivery  of  his  sermons.*  He  was 
wont  to  say  he  besought  God  that  he  might  never 
be  an  orator,  on  which  a  wit  remarked  that  his 
prayer  had  been  fully  granted.t  His  strange 
want  of  appreciation  of  poetry,  shown  by  his  ex- 
pressed wisn  that  some  one  would  translate  Para- 
dise Lost  into  prose,  that  he  might  understand  it,^ 
shows  that  he  had  little  sympathy  with  imagina- 
tive or  rhetorical  effort,  ms  voice  was  feeble, 
and  his  delivery  quiet.  He  was  nnoompromising 
in  his  exposure  and  denunciation  of  every  depar- 
ture from  the  strict  rules  of  integrity,  either  by 
public  bodies  or  by  private  individuals,  his  own 
affairs  being  regulated  with  the  utmost  exactness. 
"During  the  period," says  Otis,  "that  some  great 
losses  were  experienced  by  the  fluctuation  of 
paper  money,  he  preached  the  election  sermon,  in 
1747,  before  the  governor  and  legislature;  on 
which  occasion,  he  spoke  in  very  plain  terms  of 
their  duty,  as  honest  men  and  legislators,  and 
said,  that  if  their  acts  were  unjust,  they  would 
one  day  be  called  upon  to  answer  for  them.  The 
discourse  gave  some  dissatisfaction,  and  a  dis- 
cussion arose  whether  it  should  be  printed.  To 
a  person  who  came  to  tell  him  of  this  difficulty, 
he  answered,  ^It  shall  be  printed,  whether  the 
General  Oourt  print  it  or  not ;  and  do  you,  sir, 
say  from  me,  that  if  I  wanted  to  initiate  and  in- 
struct a  person  into  all  kinds  of  iniquity  and 
double-dealing,  I  would  send  him  to  our  General 
Oourt  I ' "  It  was  "  printed  by  Order  of  the  Ho- 
norable House  of  Representatives,"  with  a  motto 
on  the  title  from  Deuteronomy  rvi.  20 — "  That 
which  is  altogether  just  sholt  thou  follow."  He 
was  an  active  controversialist,  publishing  in  1742 
and  1743  sermons  On  the  Various  Gifts  of  Mi- 
nisters, On  Enthusiasm,  and  on  the  Outpourings 
of  the  Holy  Ghost,  directed  against  Whitefield. 
These  were  followed  by  An  Aeeount  qf  the 
French  Prophets,  and  Seasonable  Thoughts  on 
the  State  of  Religion  in  New  England.  In 
the  preparation  of  the  last  named  work,  which 


•  "  As  epreseher,  he  was  plain  to  »  de^rree  which  has  beooin^ 
nnlhsbloDable  In  the  present  sj^e.**—- Funeral  Sermon  by  the 
Ber.  John  Clarke,  D.D. 

f  Tndor's  Ltlis  of  Otla,  149. 
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forms  an  ootaTO  volume,  be  travelled  several  hun- 
dred miles  to  collect  facts,*  tending  to  show  the 
dangers  of  the  appeals  to  excitement  practised  by 
Whiteiield  and  the  revival  school.  In  1762  he 
published  a  sermon  on  The  Validity  of  Presby- 
tarian  Ordination ;  in  1765  Twelve  Sermone  on 
Seasonable  and  Important  Subjecte^  tho  chief 
of  which  was  justification  by  faith;  in  1767, 
Remarke  on  a  Sermon  of  the  Biahop  of  Landaff, 
and  in  1771,  a  complete  view  of  Episcopacy,  as 
exhibited  from  the  Fathers  of  the  Christian 
Church,  until  the  close  of  the  second  century, 
in  which  he  endeavored  to  prove  tiiat  that  form 
of  government  was  not  sanctioned  by  the  usage 
of  the  primitive  church.  With  these  views  he 
was,  as  might  be  expected,  a  participant  in  the 
hotiy  waged  controversy  on  the  proposed  intro- 
duction of  bishops  into  the  colonies  by  the  English 
government,  publishing  in  answer  to  Dr.  Chan- 
dler^s  "  Appeal  to  the  Public,"  on  the  Episcopal 
side,  An  Appeal  to  the  Pvhlie^  aneieerea  in  be- 
half of  Non-Epiicopal  Churchea.  Chandler  an- 
swered by  "The  Appeal  Defended,"  Chauncy 
responded,  and  Chandler  again  in  turn  replied. 

Dr.  Chauncy's  printed  sermons  are  in  all  about 
sixty  in  number.  His  last  works  were  The 
Mystery  hid  from  Agee^  or  the  SaktUian  of  all 
Men^  which  he  considered  the  most  valuable  of 
his  writin^,t  Dissertations  upon  the  Benevolence 
of  the  Deity ^  both  printed  in  1784,  and  a  volume 
on  The  FaMof  Mar^  and  its  Consequences^  which 
appeared  in  1785. 

He  took  a  warm  interest  in  the  success  of  the 
American  cause  during  the  Revolution,  and  was 
wont  to  say  that  if  the  national  arms  were  in- 
sufiicient,  angels  would  be  sent  to  fight  for  the 
cause  of  freedom. 

THOMAS  CHALKLET. 

Thomab  Chalkley  informs  us  in  the  opening  line 
of  his  "  Life,  Labours,  Travels,  Ac,"  that  he  was 
*^  bom  on  the  third  day  of  the  third  month,  1675, 
in  Southwark,"  London.  He  gives  a  touching 
picture  of  the  persecutions  to  which  his  sect  of 
Friends  were  exposed,  even  from  their  tender 
years: 

"  When  between  eight  and  ten  years  of  age,  my 
father  and  mother  sent  me  near  two  miles  to  school, 
to  Richard  Scoryer,  in  the  Bubarbs  of  London.  I 
went  mostly  by  myself  to  the  school ;  and  many  and 
various  were  the  exercises  I  went  through,  by  beat- 
in|p  and  stonings  along  the  streets,  being  distin- 
guished to  the  people,  by  the  badge  of  plainness 
which  my  parents  put  upon  me,  of  what  profession 
I  was :  mvers  telling  me,  "  it  was  no  more  sin  to  kill 
me  than  it  was  to  kill  a  dog." 

He  relates  his  spiritual  experiences  at  great 
length,  commencing  with  his  tenth  year.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  was  pressed  on  board  a  man-of- 
war.  He  passed  the  night  in  the  hold,  having 
nothing  to  lie  upon  but  casks,  and  among  wicked 
men ;  '*  and  as  we  were  shut  up  in  darkness,  so 


*  **  I  baTebeen  a  drcle  of  more  than  three  hundred  rone^  snd 
had,  by  this  means,  an  opportnnlty  of  going  thron?h  a  great 
anmber  of  towns  In  this  and  the  nelarhbourlng  porornment  of 
Connectloat,  and  ot  baring  personal  conrerKitlon  with  moat 
of  the  ministers,  and  many  other  geoUemeo  in  the  oonntry." 
— Profjuce,  xxlx. 

**  Clarke**  Fnneral  Sencon. 


was  their  conversation  dark  and  helli:9h."  On 
being  o^iked,  in  the  morning,  ^^  if  he  was  willing 
to  serve  his  Majesty,"  he  auswerd,  that  he  was 
willing  to  serve  him  in  his  business,  and  according 
to  his  conscience ;  ^^  but  as  for  war  and  fig^iting, 
Christ  had  forbid  it  in  his  excellent  Sermon  on 
tho  Mount ;  and  for  that  reason  I  could  not  bear 
arms  nor  be  instrumental  to  destroy  or  kill  men.^^ 
**  Then,^'  he  continues, 

"  The  lieutenant  looked  on  me  and  on  the  people, 
and  said :  '  Gentlemen,  what  shall  we  do  with  this 
fellow  f  Ho  swears  he  will  not  fight'  The  com- 
mander of  the  vessel  made  answer:  <No,  he  will 
neither  swear  nor  fight'  Upon  which  they  turned 
me  on  shore.  J  was  thankful  that  I  was  deliTered 
out  of  their  hands;  and  my  tender  parents  were 
glad  to  see  me  again.** 

At  the  expiration  of  his  apprenticeship  to  his 
father,  of  seven  years,  he  "  went  to  his  calling, 
and  got  a  little  money  (a  little  being  enough) 
which  I  was  made  willing  to  spend  freely  in  the 
work  and  service  of  my  great  Master,  Clirist 
Jesus."  He  was  soon  after  "  concerned  "  to  travel 
and  preach  about  England,  and  after  a  few  months 
passed  in  this  manner,  and  a  brief  return  to  his 
calling,  he  "  found  himself  engaged  in  the  love  of 
the  gospel,  to  visit  friends  in  America."  After  a 
long  passage,  he  landed  at  the  mouth  of  the 
Patuxent  river,  in  Maryland,  in  January,  1698. 
Next  followed  a  year  of  travel,  during  which  he 
visited  New  England  and  Virginia,  where  he 
found  an  aged  friend  "  who  was  ninety-two  years 
of  age,  and  had  then  a  daughter  two  years  old." 
A  note  informs  us  that  he  saw  this  vigorous  vete- 
ran, some  time  after,  "  weeding  Indian  corn  with 
a  hoe,  at  the  age  of  106.  He  died  a  year  after 
having  seen  tlio  child  of  his  fourscore  and  ten 
years  married."  After  "  several  good  and  open 
meetings  in  Virginia,"  friend  Chalkley  "found 
himself  clear  of  America,"  and  returned  to 
England. 

fie  soon  after  married  Martha  Betterton,  he 
being  in  his  twenty-fourth  and  she  in  her  twenty- 
first  year.  As  she  "had  an  excellent  gift  of  the 
ministry  given  her,"  the  step  confirmed  him  the 
more  in  his  vocation  of  preacher,  and  after  a 
journey  in  Ireland,  he  decided  to  remove  perma- 
nently to  America.  Settling  his  wife  in  Phila- 
delphia on  his  arrival,  he  visited  Barbadoes,  and 
on  his  return,  "went  through  Ma^land  and 
visited  friends  in  Virginia  and  North  Carolina,  to 
the  river  Pamlico,  where  no  travelling  Friends 
that  ever  I  heard  of,  were  before."  He  describes 
an  incident  of  his  journey  with  great  beauty : 

*'  In  going  to  and  coming  from  this  place,  we  lay 
two  nights  m  the  woods,  and  I  think  I  never  slept 
better  m  all  my  life.  It  was  the  eighth  hour  in  the 
evening,  when  I  laid  down  on  the  ground,  one  night, 
my  saddle  being  my  pillow,  at  tiie  root  of  a  tree ; 
and  it  was  four  o'cIock  in  the  morning  when  they 
called  me.  When  I  awoke,  I  thought  of  good  Jacob*^ 
lodging  he  had  on  the  way  to  Podan  Aram,  when 
he  saw  the  holy  visions  of  angels,  with  the  ladder, 
whose  top  reacned  to  heaven.  Very  sweet  was  the 
love  of  God  to  my  soul  that  morning,  and  the  dew 
of  the  everlasting  hills  refreshed  me :  and  I  went  on 
my  way  praising  the  Lord,  and  magnifying  the  God 
of  my  salvation.'* 

Aft«r  a  horseback  journey  of  about  a  thousand 
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miles,  in  this  manner,  he  passed  a  few  months  at 
home,  ^following  my  biuiness  in  order  to  the 
maintenance  of  my  fiunilv.^*  He  next  visited 
Rhode  Island,  which  he  found  in  the  midst  of 
troubles  with  the  Indians,  where  he  exhorted 
Friends  to  maintain  their  non-resistance  princi- 
ples, and  says  that  those  who  did  so  were  onmo- 
lested  by  the  savages. 

^^  After  thoronghly  visiting  friends  in  those 
parts,'^  he  returned  through  Oonneoticut  and  Long 
Island  to  Philadelphia,  but  was  soon  off  again  to 
Maryland.  He  thus  continued  travelling  about, 
^rising  early,  and  laying  down  late ;  many  days 
riding  forty,  fifty,  and  sixty  miles  a  day,  which," 
he  naively  adds,  ^^  was  very  laborious,  and  hard 
for  my  Aeah  to  endure,  being  corpulent  and  heavv 
from  the  twenty-seventh  year  of  my  age ;"  wiu 
ooeasional  intervals  of  rest  at  home,  until  the 
middle  of  the  year  1707,  when  he  again  visited 
Barbadoes,  and  sailing  thence  for  England,  was 
shipwrecked  on  the  coast  of  Ireland,  but  without 
sustaining  personal  iniury.  Upon  leaving  Ireland, 
he  journeyed  through  Great  Britain,  and  after  a 
visit  to  Holland  and  Germany,  returned  to  Phila- 
delphia. 

On  a  subsequent  voyage,  from  the  Bermudas, 
in  consequence  of  a  long  continuance  of  calms, 
the  stock  of  provisions  became  scanty.  The  ves- 
sel being  consigned  to  Ohalkley,  and  under  his 
oare,  the  crew  began  to  upbraid  him  for  the 
scarcity,  and  ^^  tell  dismal  stories  about  eating  one 
anotiier." 

"To  stop  their  murmuring,**  he  says,  **  I  told  them 
they  should  not  need  to  cast  loto,  which  was  usual 
in  sueh  cases^  which  of  us  should  die  first,  for  I 
would  freely  oflfer  up  my  life  to  do  them  good.  One 
said,  *  Qod  olessyou I  I  wiU  not  eat  any  of  vou.' 
Another  said,  *  He  would  die  before  he  would  eat 
any  of  me ;'  and  so  said  several.  I  can  truly  say, 
on  that  occasion,  at  that  time,  my  life  was  not  dear 
to  me.  and  that  I  was  serious  and  ingenuous  in  my 
proposition:  and  as  I  was  leaning  over  the  side  of 
the  vessel,  thoughtfully  considering  mv  proposal  to 
the  company,  and  looking  in  my  mind  to  aim  that 
ma'le  me,  a  very  large  dolphin  came  up  towards 
the  top  or  surface  of  the  water,  and  looked  me  in 
the  face;  and  I  called  the  people  to  put  a  hook  into 
the  sea,  and  take  him,  for  here  is  one  come  to  redeem 
me  (I  said  to  Uiy^  And  they  put  a  hook  into  the 
sea,  and  the  fisn  readily  took  it,  and  thev  caught 
him.  He  was  longer  than  myself  I  think  he  was 
about  six  feet  long,  and  the  largest  that  ever  I  saw. 
This  plainly  showed  us  that  we  ought  not  to  distrust 
the  providence  of  the  Almighty.  The  people  were 
quieted  by  this  act  of  Providence,  and  murmured 
no  more.  We  caught  enough  to  eat  plentifully  of 
till  we  got  into  the  capes  of  Delaware.^ 

Chalkley^s  journal  wa<<  continued  to  within  a 
few  days  of  his  death—- an  event  which  found  him 
occupied  in  tiie  work  of  his  itinerant  ministry  at 
Tortola,  one  of  the  Friendly  Islands.  ^^Onr 
ancient  worthy  friend,"  as  Israel  Pemberton  ten- 
derly calls  him,  in  the  Testimony  of  the  Monthly 
Meeting  prefixed  to  his  journal,  died  after  a  few 
days*  iUness,  of  a  fever,  in  the  month  of  October, 
1749. 

The  journal,  of  which  we  have  endeavored  to 
convey  a  Coir  idea  to  our  readers,  was  published 
with  a  collection  of  the  author's  writings,  in  Phi- 
ladelphia, in  1747.     A  r^rint,  in  an  octavo 
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volume  of  556  pages,  appeared  at  New  York,  in 
1808.  His  works  form  about  one  third  of  its  con- 
tents. They  consist  of  a  series  of  religious  tracts, 
the  chief  of  which  are  entitled :  ^ocPs  Great 
Law  unto  Mankind  through  Jetua  Christ  our 
Lord ;  A  Lotfing  Invitation  to  Young  and  Old, 
in  Holland  and  eUewhere,  to  seek  and  low  Al- 
mighty Oody  and  to  prepare  in  time  for  their 
Eternal  Welfare;  Observations  on  Chrisfs 
Sermon  on  the  Mount;  Ohrisfs  Kingdom 
Exalted;  and  Youth  Persuaded  to  Obedience, 
Gratitude,  and  Honor  to  God  and  their  Parents, 
To  these  are  joined  a  few  productions  of  a  con- 
troversial nature ;  but  even  these,  as  their  titles 
show,  are  pervaded  by  the  usual  kindly  spirit  of 
their  writer.* 

He  introduced  the  first  named  of  these  in  a  few 
brief  but  happily  penned  sentences : 

"In  sincerity  and  unfeigned  love,  both  to  God  and 
man,  were  these  Unes  penned.  I  desire  thee  to  pe- 
ruse them  in  the  same  love,  and  then,  peradventure, 
thou  mayest  find  some  sweetness  in  them.  Expect 
not  learned  phrases,  or  florid  expressions ;  for  many 
times  heavenly  matter  ib  hid  in  mean  sentences,  or 
wrapped  up  m  mean  expressions.  It  sometimes 
pleases  God  to  reveal  the  mysteries  of  his  kingdom 
(through  the  grace  of  his  son  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,) 
to  babes  and  sucklings ;  and  he  oftentunes  ordains 

§  raise  out  of  their  mouths ;  one  of  which,  reader,  I 
esire  thou  mayest  be.  My  intent  in  writing  these 
sheets  is  that  they,  through  the  help  of  God*s  grace 
and  the  good  spirit  of  Christ,  may  stir  up  true  love 
in  thee ;  first  to  God  and  Christ,  and  then  to  man ; 
so  thou  wilt  be  fit  to  be  espoused  to  him,  who  is 
altogether  level  v,  (that  is  Christ)  whidi  is  the  desire 
of  htm  who  is  tny  friend,  more  in  heart  than  word, 

"  T.  Chalxlet." 

By  a  bequest  in  his  will,  the  good  Quaker 
founded  the  lAhrary  of  the  Four  ]i£)nthly  Meet- 
ings of  Friends  at  Philadelphia. 

AQUILA  ROSE. 

BxKJAMiN  Fbankun  narrates,  in  his  Autobiogra- 
phy, that  on  his  first  visit  to  Samuel  Keimer,  the 
printer,  he  found  him  "composing  an  Elegy  on 
Aquila  Rose,  an  ingenious  youn^  man,  of  excel- 
lent character,  much  respected  m  the  town,  se- 
cretary to  the  Assembly,  and  a  pretty  poet.''  This 
brief  sentence  compriiies  nearly  all  that  is  known 
of  the  person  spoken  of  beyond  the  few  facts  to 
be  gleaned  from  his  own  writings,  and  the  com- 
mendatory verses  of  a  few  friends,  both  com- 
prised in  a  pamphlet  of  56  pages,  entitled.  Poems 
on  several  occasions,  by  Aquila  Rose:  to  uihieh 
are  prefixed,  some  other  pieces  writ  to  him,  and  to 
his  memory  after  his  decease.  Collected  and  pvh- 
lished  by  his  son,  Joseph  Robe,  of  Philadelphia. 
Philadelphia:  minted  at  the  New  Printing 
Office,  near  the  Marlset,    1740. 

Joseph  Rose  was  probably  "  the  son  of  Aquila 
Rose,"  whom  Franklin  took  as  an  apprentice,  as 
stated  in  his  Autobiography. 

The  pamphlet  contains  the  foUo^ving 


The    good    reception    the    poetical    manuscript 
writings  of  my  deceased  father,  Aquila  Rose,  have 

*  Some  Truly  Tender  Bcniplee  of  Consdenoe,  about  tlMt 
form  of  prajrer  called  the  Common  Prayer,  and  Forcing  a* 
Hainteoanoe  not  warraatabls  from  the  Holy  Scripture,  for  a 
HiniBter  of  the  GoqwJ. 
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met  vith  in  this  proTince,  from  men  of  wit  and  I 
taste,  with  a  dedre  of  some  of  these  to  see  them 
printed,  induced  me  to  collect  what  I  could.  But 
many  of  his  best  pieces  were  lent  out  after  his 
decease,  by  my  mother,  to  persons  who  have  forgot 
to  return  them :  And  perhaps  the  publishing  these 
few  will  put  them  in  mmd  of  sendiue  them  to  me 

JOflXPB  RofiK. 

Thij  is  followed  by  an  introductory  poem  "  to 
the  Memory  of  Aquila  Rose,  DeceasM,"  which  in- 
forms us  that, 

Albion  his  birth,  his  learning  Albion  gave ; 

To  manhood  grown,  he  cross'd  the  (»tormy  wave ; 

More  Arts,  and  Nature's  wond*rous  ways  to  find, 

Illuminate  and  fortify  his  mind : 

And  to  divert  his  eyes  from  cross  affairs : 

For  love  disast'rous  fiird  hia  breast  with  carets 

In  Britain,  he  would  say,  he  once  was  bleasM, 

And  all  the  joys  of  love  and  life  poasessM : 

But  some  strange  power,  who  envied  li is  repose, 

Chang'd  his  enjoyments  to  combining  woes; 

Forc'd  him  to  quit  his  former  peaceful  way. 

And  prove  his  fortune  o'er  a  foamy  sea. 

Dear  native  land,  he  sadly  said,  farewell, 

And  those  soft  shades  where  love  and  Silvia  dwell: 

Blow  soft,  ye  gales,  and  waft  me  from  the  shore, 

I  fly  from  love,  and  Silvia  see  no  more. 

Long,  then,  the  wand'rer  sail'd  from  land  to  land. 

To  servile  business  of  rough  seas  constrain'd: 

Vet  not  the  less,  where'er  their  vessel  steer'd. 

Strangers  admir'd  him,  as  his  mates  rever'd. 

Rose  well  some  post  of  eminence  could  grace. 

Who,  clad  in  tar,  supplies  a  sailor's  place. 

He  travels  till  our  western  tract  he  trode, 
Which,  as  he  found  a  home,  here  made  his  last 
abode. 

He  has  a  fit  of  sickness  on  bis  arrival,  and  is, 
consequently,  somewhat  dispiritetl,  but  cheerful- 
ness retnms  with  health. 

Then,  lively,  from  his  languid  bed  he  rose, 
Free'd  of  his  pangs  and  melancholy  woes; 
Industrious  arts  his  active  hands  could  use ; 
He  would  the  bread  of  slothful  means  refuse, 
Them  to  his  proper  livelihood  he  join'd, 
Wliere  leaden  speech  unloads  the  laboring  mind. 
And  graven  words  to  distant  ages  tell 
What  various  things  in  times  foregone  befell : 
As  Mercury  cuts  through  the  yielding  sky, 
So  thro'  the  work  his  nmible  finders  fly : 
His  novel  skill  spectators  thronging  drew, 
Who  haste  the  swift  compositor  to  view ; 
Not  men  alone,  but  maids  of  softer  air 
And  nicer  fancies,  to  the  room  repair : 
Pleas'd  with  such  mild  impediments  he  frames. 
As  they  request,  their  dear  enchanting  names, 
To  grace  a  nook,  or  feast  a  lover's  eye, 
Or  tell  companions  of  their  fancied  jov. 
With  complaisance  he  still  dismiss'd  tne  train. 
None  ever  sought  his  courtesy  in  vain : 
Each  transient  fair  one  took  her  name  away. 
But  thee,  Biaritt — ^Twas  thy  doom  to  stny ; 
"Twas  soon  revers'd,  the  work  of  his  quick  hand. 
Short  did  thy  name  so  gaily  printed  stand ; 
Both  hearts  consent  new  letters  to  compose, 
And  give  to  thine  the  pleasing  name  of  Rof^E. 
Now  here  the  bard  oy  his  own  choice  was  ty'd, 
.  f Renouncing  further  rambling)  to  a  bride; 
'  "Pennsylvania  he  resigns, 

nore  at  Silvia's  loss  repines ; 


Next— 

He  coonsels  with  himself  what  means  to  use, 
To  live  with  credit,  and  what  baits  refuse ; 
First,  clerk  to  our  Provincial  Senate  rais'd. 
He  found,  besides  the  stipend,  he  was  praised. 

And  now  a  greater  task  he  takes  in  hand. 
Which  none  but  true  proprietors  understand. 
What  pity  'tis  they  seldom  live  to  taste 
The  fruits  of  those  pure  spirits  that  Uiey  waste  1 
For  works  so  hard  and  tedious,  was  it  known 
A  poet  e'er  did  ppetrv  disown  ? 
Or  for  a  distant  livelihood  give  o'er 
Those  instant  pleasures  that  he  felt  before  I 
Yet  BO  Aquila  did — the  rustic  toil, 
To  make  firm  landings  on  a  muddy  soil, 
Erect  a  ferry  over  Schuylkil's  stream, 
A  benefit  to  thousands—death  to  him ! 


Look  on  the  stream  as  it  pacific  flows. 

Which,  largely  bending,  more  the  prospect  shows, 

A  summer  sicht,  none  lovelier  can  be  seen. 

And  on  the  shore  a  varied  growth  of  green : 

The  poplars  high,  erect  their  stately  heads, 

The  tawny  water-beach  more  widely  spreads ; 

The  linden  strong  in  breadth  and  height,  is  there, 

With  mulberry-leaves — ^And  trees  with  golden  hair. 

These  of  a  smaller  stem,  like  filberds  seem. 

But  flattei^leaf 'd,  and  always  love  the  stream. 

Here  grows  the  jagged   birch;   and  ehn,  whose 

leaves 
With  sides  ill-pair  d  the  observing  eye  perceives ; 
Yet  nobly  tall  and  great,  it  yields  a  shade 
In  which  cool  arbours  might  be  fitly  made : 
Such  is  the  linden,  such  the  beech  above, 
Each  in  itself  contains  a  little  grove. 
Here  hickories,  and  oaks,  and  ashes  rise. 
All  diff 'ring,  but  much  more  in  use  than  size ; 
And  walnuts,  with  their  yellow  bitter  dyes. 
The  fragrant  sassafras  enjoys  a  place ; 
And  crabs,  whose  thorns  their  scented  blossoms 

grace: 
Parsimmons  vex  the  ground,  so  thick  they  shoot. 
But  pleasant  is  their  late  autumnal  fruit 
Tedious  to  name  the  shrubby  kinds  below. 
That  mingled  for  defence,  in  dusters  grow. 
Two  plants  remain,  with  flow'rs  unlike,  both  fair. 
And  both  deserve  th'  ingenious  florist's  care ; 
The  wild  althea^  red,  and  white,  and  cream. 
And  scarlet  cardinal^  with  dazzling  gleam : 
These  tempt  the  humming  bird,  whose  misty  wings 
Support  him  as  he  sucks  we  flow'r^nd  sings ; 
Low  is  his  voice,  and  simple  notes  mit  few ; 
And  oft  his  little  body's  lost  to  view ; 
When  he  the  creeper's  blossom  tries  to  drain, 
The  blossom  will  nis  beak  and  tail  contain ; 
But  his  gay-colored  plumage  forms  a  show 
As  mixt  and  vivid  as  the  sky's  fair  bow. 

So  great  variety  no  tract  can  boast. 
Of  hke  dimensions,  as  this  narrow  coasL 
The  botanist  might  here  find  exercise  ; 
And  every  curious  man  regale  his  eyes. 
The  grass  shines  glist'ning  of  a  lively  green : 
And  northward  hence  the  Quarry-hill  is  seen. 
Whose  top  of  late  with  verd'rous  pines  b  crowu'd ; 
With  forest  trees  of  various  kinds  around. 

And  often  here,  the  clearness  of  the  stream 
And  covered  gravel-banks,  invite  to  swim: 
But  anglers  most  tlieir  frequent  visits  pay. 
To  toes  old- wives,  and  chubs,  and  perch  to  day ; 
And  sometimes  find  the  tasteful  trout  their  prey. 
Others  with  greater  pains  their  big  hooks  bait; 
But  for  the  nobler  bite  they  seldom  wait; 
The  time  to  know  their  good  success  adjourn. 
And  fail  not  by  next  morni.ig  to  return; 


SAMUEL  KEIHBR. 
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T^en,  booked,  Uie  weishty  rock-fish  draw  to  shore 
By  lines  ta  boshes  ty^d,  or  those  they  moor. 

He  saw  his  caaseways  firm  above  the  waves. 
And  nigh  the  deeps  onless  a  storm  oatbraves ; 
When  gusts  unusual,  strong  with  wind  and  rain, 
Sweird  SchuyUdrs  waters  o*er  the  humble  plain, 
Sent  hurrying  all  the  moveables  afloat, 
And  drove  afar,  the  needinl'st  thing,  the  boat 

Twas  then,  that  wading  thro'  the  chilling  flood, 
A  eold  ill  humour  mingled  with  his  blood. 

Physicians  try'd  their  skill,  his  head  relieved, 
And  his  lost  appetite  to  strength  retrieved: 
But  all  was  flatt'ry — so  the  l^p  decays. 
And  near  its  exit  gives  an  ardent  blaze. 

From  the  title  to  another  poem  to  the  memory 
of  the  author  in  the  same  collection  by  EUas 
Bockett,  we  learn  that  Rose  died  on  the  twenty- 
second  of  Augast,*  1723,  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight.  The  verses  collected  by  his  son  oocupy 
twenty-fdx  moderate-sized  pages  only.  They 
display  skill  and  ease  in  versiiicatiou : — 

TO  so  OOMFAKIOM  AT  8XA. 

Debarred,  my  friend,  of  all  the  joys 
The  land,  and  charming  sex  can  give. 

Nor  wind,  nor  wave,  our  peace  destroys ; 
Well  laugh,  and  drink,  and  nobly  live 

The  gen'rous  wine  imparts  a  heat 
To  raise  and  quicken  every  sense. 

No  thoughts  of  death  our  bbes  defeat, 
Nor  steal  away  our  innocence. 

Secure,  should  earth  in  ruins  lie. 

Should  seas  and  skies  in  rage  combine ; 

Unmov'd,  all  dangers  we'll  defie. 

And  feast  our  souls  with  gen'rous  wine. 

For,  should  a  fear  each  sense  possess, 
Of  chilly  death  and  endless  fate, 

Our  sorrow  ne'er  can  make  it  leas ; 
But  wine  alone  can  dissipate. 

llien  fill  the  glass ;  nay,  fill  a  bowl. 
And  fill  it  up  with  sparkling  wine ; 

It  shall  the  strongest  grief  oontroul. 
And  make  soft  wit  with  pleasure  join. 

To  this  we  may  add  a  copy  of  verses,  written 
in  1720,  proving  the  antiquity  of  the  now  preva- 
lent American  custom  of  New  Year's  Carriers' 
Addresses : — 

PnOX,  WBOTB  BT  HIM  ffOa  THS  SOTS  WHO  CAKRIXD  OUT  TBS 
WKMKVt  irSWB'FAPBSS  TO  TRBIB  MASTBR's  CUSTOMBBS  I!f 
PHILADXU'OIA ;  TO  WBOM  COHUOHLT,  BTBBY  MXW  TXAB'S 
BAT,  mBT  PBBBBKT  VBBSBS  Or  TBIS  KIBD. 


Full  fifty  times  have  roul'd  their  changes  on, 
And  all  the  year's  transactions  now  are  done ; 
Full  fifty  times  I've  trod,  with  eager  haste, 
To  bring  you  weekly  news  of  all  things  past 
Some  grateful  thing  is  due  for  such  a  task, 
Tho*  modesty  itself  forbids  to  ask ; 
A  silver  thought,  ezpress'd  in  ill-shap'd  ore, 
Is  all  I  wish ;  nor  would  I  ask  for  more; 
To  grace  our  work,  swift  Merc'ry  stands  in  view ; 
Fve  been  a  Living  MercWy  still  to  you. 
Tlio'  ahips  and  tiresome  posts  advices  bring, 
Till  we  impress  it,  'tis  no  current  thing, 
-n  may  write,  but  B— d's  art  alone 


•  Kelmer  gives  sootbsr  datsi     Antlqnsries  most  ohooae 
betwsen  tbem. 


Distributes  news  to  all  th*  expecting  town. 
How  far  remov'd  is  this  our  western  shore, 
From  those  dear  lands  our  fathers  knew  before ; 
Yet  our  bold  ships  the  raging  ocean  dare, 
And  bring  us  constant  news  of  actions  there. 
Quick  to  your  hands  the  fresh  advices  come, 
From  England,  Sweden,  France,  and  ancient  Rome. 
What  Spain  intends  against  the  barbarous  Moors, 
Or  Russian  armies  on  tlie  Swedish  shores^ 
What  awful  hand  pestiferous  judgments  bears. 
And  lays  the  sad  Marseilles  in  death  and  tears. 
From  George  alone  what  peace  and  plenty  spring. 
The  greatest  statesman  and  the  greatest  king. 
Long  may  he  live,  to  us  a  blessing  giv'n, 
mi  he  shall  change  his  crown  for  dxat  of  heav'n. 
The  happy  day.  Dear  Sir^  appears  ag'in. 
When  human  nature  lodg'd  a  God  withm. 
The  angel  now  was  heard  amongst  the  swains ; 
A  God  resounds  from  all  the  distant  plains : 
O'eijoyed  they  haste,  and  left  their  neecy  care, 
Found  the  blest  Child,  and  knew  the  God  was 

there. 
Tet  whilst,  with  gen'rous  breath,  you  hail  the  day, 
And,  like  the  shepherds,  sacred  homage  pay, 
Let  gen'rous  thought  some  kindly  grace  infuse. 
To  him  that  brings,  with  careful  speed,  your  News. 

6AH17EL  KEIMEB. 

When  Franklin  first  arrived  in  Philadelphia  he 
was  taken,  it  will  be  I'emembered,  by  old  Mr. 
William  Bradford,  to  the  office  of  Keimer,  then 
just  commencing  business,  and  engaged  ui^on  a 
performance  of  his  own,  which  he  literally  com- 
f)osed  at  the  stand,  setting  up  the  types  as  the 
ideas  came  to  his  mind.  This  was  an  Elegy  on 
the  young  printer,  Aquila  Rose,  of  whom  we  have 
just  given  some  account;  and  which  it  was  the 
lot  of  Bei\jamin  Franklin  to  print  off  when  its 
author  had  finished  it.  The  Elegy  has  long  since 
become  a  great  literary  curiosity,  and  it  cost  us 
some  pains  to  find  any  reprint  of  it;  but  our 
intention  to  do  justice  to  the  literary  associates 
of  Franklin  was  at  lost  ifesisted  by  a  reference  to 
Hazard^s  Re^ster  of  Pennsylvania,  where  we 
found  the  woful  ballad  reproduced  from  its  ori- 
ginal hand-bill  form  of  the  year  1723,  aiter  a 
sleep  of  more  than  a  hundred  years,  in  1828.* 
As  it  is  ourions  as  a  quaint  specimen  of  printing 
in  the  Franklin  connexion,  besides  being  a  picture 
of  the  times,  it  should  be  mentioned  that  it  was 
"  ornamented  with  the  usual  symbols  of  death — 
the  head  and  bones  and  hour-glass,^*  and  that  it 
was  "  printed  in  the  High-street,"  for  the  price 
of  twopence.  The  italics  and  capitals  are,  it 
strikes  us  at  this  day,  somewhat  capricious.  We 
have  preserved  them  as  they  occur. 

Keimer,  coming  from  the  old  world,  was  a  cha- 
racter. •  He  had  been,  Franklin  tells  us,  "  one  of 
the  French  prophets,  and  could  act  their  enthu- 
siastic agitations,^'  a  stock  in  trade  upon  which 
he  was  disposed  to  set  up  in  America  as  the 
evangelist  of  a  new  religion.  Franklin  was  in 
the  habit  of  arguing  with  him  on  the  Socratic 
method,  and  was  so  successful  that  he  gained  his 
respect,  and  an  invitation  to  join  him  in  the 
partnership  of  the  new  doctrines.  What  they 
were,  the  world  has  never  fiilly  learned.  It  is 
only  known  from  the  Autobiography  that "  Keimer 
wore  his  beard  at  full  length,  because  somewhere 


*  ir.izArd'8  Penns.  fieg.,  Nov.  ISSSi  238w 
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in  the  Moeaio  law  it  is  said,  Thou  $halt  not  mar 
the  corners  of  thy  beard.  IIo  likewise  Icept  the 
seventh  day  Sahbath ;  and  these  two  points  were 
essential  with  him/'  His  Socratio  friend  from 
Massachusetts  saw  the  weakness  of  his  associate, 
and  intfenioualy  pro^xised,  as  an  addition,  absti- 
nence from  animal  food,  a  trial  of  which,  in  a 
short  time,  broke  down  both  the  man  and  his 
system. 

Keimer,  after  awhile,  left  for  the  West  Inches, 
where  we  hear  of  him  in  1784  as  the  editor  of 
tlie  Barbadoes  Gazette^  in  whioh  capacity  he 
found  himself  in  the  society  of  a  very  gentle- 
manly company  of  people,  who  sometimes  for- 
got to  pay  the  printer,*  and,  somewhat  too 
recklessly  ventilating  his  opinions,  was  bound 
over  to  keep  the  i)eAce  for  six  months  for  pub- 
lishing a  libel.  A  collection  of  papers  from  this 
Journal  was,  in  1741,  printed  m  London,  with 
the  title,  Caribheaiia^  in  two  quarto  volumes, 
arranged  in  a  stUf  imitation  of  the  Tatler.  There 
is  now  and  then  a  tolerable  passage,  but  the  mass 
is  a  lamentable  series  of  stale,  unimportant  politics, 
slightly  alleviated  by  compliments  to  reigning 
toasts  and  beauties,  who  can  no  longer  by  their 
presence  give  zest  to  the  dulness  of  their  admirers. 
This  is  the  last  we  see  of  Keimer;  but  his  ghost 
still  walks  the  earth  in  vagrant  and  unsettled 
members  of  his  croft,  equally  ready  to  print  other 
people's  ideas  and  their  own,  quite  as  capable  of 
Handling  the  pen  as  the  composing  stick,  and 
lucky  if  their  crude  tendencies  to  spiritualism  are 
restrained  by  as  exacting  a  corporeal  system. 


*  His  complaint  on  one  of  these  oooaslonB  has  been  pre- 
served by  Thomas  in  the  History  of  Priming  (IL  8$S). 

Prom  ih«  Biirba<lo«s  Gatcite  ofM*/  4,  1731. 

To  AoM  v)ou*d-h€4kouQht  Oentl^men,  foho  have  kmg  taJbsm 
this  paptVy  and  nm>er  paid  for  it,  and  9eom  nevtr  to  design 
to  pay /or  it. 

The  Sorrov^  lam&iUaHon  q£SamuH  Keimer^  J^rhUer  <^the 

Barbadake  GcuetU. 

What  a  pitv  It  is  that  some  modem  bravadoea, 

Who  dab  themselyes  gentlemen  here  In  Barbadoea, 

Bbonld  time  after  time,  ran  in  debt  to  their  printer, 

And  care  not  to  pay  him  in  Summer  or  Winter  I 

A  saint  by  the  holrB  of  his  beards  had  he  got  *em, 

Might  be  tempted  to  swear  [instead  of  P — x  rot  *em.] 

He  ne'er  foand  before,  snch  a  parcel  of  wretches, 

With  their  flams,  and  sach  shuffles,  pat  oflh  and  odd  fetdiea. 

If  this  is  their  honesty,  that  be  their  honour. 

Amendment  seiie  one ;  for  the  last, — fle  upon  her. 

In  Penn's  wooden  eounti^,  type  feels  no  disaster, 

Their  printer  b  rich  and  is  nuioe  their  Poat  Master;^ 

His  fatlier,t  a  orinter,  is  paid  for  his  work. 

And  wallows  in  plenty  Just  now  at  New  Torlc, 

Tbo*  quite  past  his  laboor,  and  old  as  my  grannam. 

The  goyernment  pays  him  poonds  sixty  per  annom. 

In  Maryland's  proyincc,  as  well  as  Virnnia, 

To  Justice  and  nonour,  I  am,  sirs,  to  win  ye. 

Their  printer^  Tm  sure  can  make  it  appear. 

Each  province  allows  two  hundred  a  year, 

Bv  laws  thoy  have  made  for  Typograph^s  use. 

He's  pidd  60  thousand  weight  country  produce. 

And  if  yoa  enquire  but  at  south  Oarollna,$ 

iOh,  methlnks  in  that  name  there  is  something  divine,  ah  I] 
Ake  patriots  thcy*ve  done  what  to  honour  redonnds, 
They  gave  him  (their  currency)  60  score  ponnds. 
E'en  type  at  Jamaica,  our  Island's  reproMM), 
Is  able  to  ride  in  her  chariot  or  coach. 
But  alas  yoar  poor  type  prints  no  figures  like  Nollo, 
Curs'd,  cheat'd,  abasia  by  each  pltlftil  fellow. 
Tho*  working  like  slave,  with  zeal  and  true  courage, 
He  can  scarce  get  as  yet  ev^n  salt  to  his  porridge. 
The  reason  is  plain ;— those  act  by  Just  rules— 
But  here  knaves  have  bit  him,  all  Mao-ablte  Ibola. 


AH  nJHT. 


•  Andrew  Bradford.  oTPMU. 

t  Willmm  Bradronf.oTNew  yorii. 

i  William  Park*,  who  printed  for  both  oolontaa. 

%  Lewis  Tlmothx  then  printad  for  Iho  GoTarumaiit  of  Sooth  Carolina. 


On  the  much  Lnnented  DEATH  of  the  IKGENIOUB 
and  WELLrBELOYED 

AQUILA     ROSE, 

CIaERK  to  the  Honourable  AasKMBLT  at  PhUoAd' 
phia,  who  died  the  24th  of  the  4th  month,  1723. 
Aged  28. 

What  Moarnfnl  Accents  thns  Boeost  mine  Ear, 
What  dolefiil  eechoes  hourly  thus  appear? 
What  Sighs  from  melting  Hearts  proclaim  aloud. 
The  Solemn  Mourning  of  this  numerous  Crowd 9 
In  Sable  CHARACTERS  the  News  is  R^d, 
Our  Ross  is  withered  and  our  Eagle's  fled 
In  that  oar  dear  Aqoila  Roes  is  dead, 
Cropt  in  the  Blooming  of  his  precious  Youth  I 
Who  can  forbear  to  weep  at  such  a  Truth ! 

Assist  ye  Philadelphian*  with  Consent, 
And  join  with  me  to  give  our  Sorrows  Yent, 
That  having  wept  till  Tears  shall  trickling  glide. 
Like  Streams  to  Delaware  from  Sekuylkil  Side, 
My  painful  Muse  being  eiis*d  may  then  rehearse. 
Between  each  Sob,  in  ElegiaeJc  Verse, 
(And  in  soft  Numbers  warble  forth  Desire,) 
To  breath  his  Worth,  warm*d  with  Angelic  Fire. 

But  why  do  my  ambitious  Thoughts  presume 
To  span  the  glorious  Sun,  or  grasp  the  Moon; 
The  Task  confounds ! — But  yet  I  dare  begin 
To  cast  my  Mite  an  humble  Offering  in, 
That  noble  Bards  in  strains  more  lofty,  may 
Conjoin'd,  our  great  and  heavy  Loss  dismay, 
To  distant  Clmies  where   his  Great  Worth  was 

known. 
That  they  to  us  may  eccho  back  a  Groan. 
For  there  are  bright  Youths,  who  when  they  hear 
The  dismal  Tydings,  so  his  Worth  revere, 
In  melting  florid  Strains  will  then  rehearse 
The  Praise  of  Him  who  constitutes  our  Yerse. 

Belov*d  he  was  by  most,  his  very  Name, 
Doth  wiUi  deep  Silence  his  great  Worth  proclaim 
As  if  Kind  Heaven  had  Secrets  to  disclose, 
B  V  Royal  Terms  of  Eagle  and  a  /?o<tf, 
Tne  Arms  most  near  akin  to  Enalande  Crown 
Each  Royal  Emblem  this  sweet  Truth  does  own, 
And  lively  noble  Images  affords, 
On^i  Queen  of  Flowere,  the  Other  King  of  Birds. 

His  Qualities,  will  next  bespeak  his  Fame, 
A  LoToly  POET,  whoee  eweei  frn grant  Name, 
Will  last  till  circling  Years  shall  cease  to  be, 
And  sink  in  vast  profound  Eternity. 
His  flowing  Members  And  his  lofty  Rhime, 
Have  breathed,  and  spoke  his  Thoughts,  Uiro*  every 

Line, 
So  warm'd  my  Soul  (and  oft  inspired  my  Tongue,) 
As  if  a  Cherub  or  a  Seraph  sung. 

A  gen'rous  Mind  towVds  all  his  Friends  he  bore, 
J  Scarce  one  he  lost,  but  daily  numVred  more. 
Some  sny  he'd  Foes;  his  Foes  I  never  knewj 
Who  spoke  ill  of  him,  mostly  spoke  untrue. 
Courteous,  and  humble,  pleasant,  just  and  wise. 
No  Affectation  vain  did  m  him  riee. 
Sincere  and  plain,  (I  make  not  any  Doubt) 
He  was  the  same  Within  Side  as  Without 
He  loved  plain  Truth,  but  hated  formal  Cant 
In  those  who  Truth  end  Honesty  did  want 
A  curious  Artist  at  his  Business,  he 
Could  Think,  and  Speak,  Compoee,  Correct  so  free. 
To  make  a  Dead  man  speak,  or  Blind  to  see. 

Of  different  learned  Tongues,  he  somewhat  knew. 
The  French,  the  Latin,  Greek  ond  Hebrew  too. 
Finn  to  his  Yows,  a  tender  ffueband  prov'd 
And  Father-like,  his  Princely  Babe  he  lov'd. 

Our  Wise  and  Great  Yice  Roy  did  him  respect, 
Our  learned  Mayor  (I  know)  DID  him  affect; 
Our  grave  Aewmbly  voted  him  most  fit, 
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Their  wise  Debates  ia  Writiog  to  commit, 
By  which  great  Honour  thev  did  clearly  shew, 
To  Wriit,  as  well  ae  Print,  he  folly  knew. 
And  what  was. still  more  Great,  and  worthy  Note, 
(It^s  said)  they  gave  him  too  a  Casting  Voteu 

Bat  stop  my  Muse,  and  give  thy  Sorrows  vent, 
Such  Sorrows  which  in  Hearts  of  Friends  are  pent, 
Search  deep  for  Sighs   and  Groans   in    Nature's 

Store, 
Then  weep  so  long,  till  thou  canst  weep  no  more. 
Next  Summer  all  thy  Strength,  and  others  call. 
To  teU  his  Death,  and  solemn  Funeral 

While  on  his  Death-Bed,  oft,  Dear  Lord,  he  ory'd, 
fle  sang,  and  sweetly  Uke  a  Lamb  he  dy'd. 
His  Corps  attended  was  by  Friends  so  soon 
FVom  Seven  at  Morn,  till  One  a-clock  at  Noon, 
By  Master-Printers  carried  towards  his  Grave, 
Our  Citii  PrinUr  such  an  Honour  gave. 
A  Worthy  Merchant  did  the  Widow  lead. 
And  then  both  mounted  on  a  stately  steed. 
Next  Preacher*,  Common  Council,  Aldermen, 
A  Jnd^  and  Sheriff  grae'd  the  soleom  Train, 
Kor  fiui'd  our  Treasurer,  in  respect  to  come. 
Nor  staid  the  Keeper  of  t^e  ROLLS  at  home. 
Oar  aged  Post  Master  here  now  a[>pearB, 
Who  had  not  walked  so  far  for  twice  Twelve  Years, 
With  Merchants,  Shopkeepers,  the  Young  and  Old, 
A  numerous  Throng  not  very  easy  told. 
The  Keeper  of  the  SEAL  did  on  Him  wait. 
Thus  was  he  cariVd  like  a  King,  in  State, 
And  what  still  adds  a  further  Lustre  to*t. 
Some  rode  well  mounted,  others  walk'd  afoot, 
Chnreh-Folks,  Dissenters,  here  with  one  Aocoxd, 
Their  kind  Attendance  readily  afford,    - 
To  shew  their  Love,  each  di£rering  Sect  agree 
To  grace  his  FunVal  with  their  Compauj^ 
And  what  was  yet  more  grateful.  People  ory*d 
Bdoffd  he  lio'd.  See  how  beloved  hi  dy'd. 

When  to  the  crowded  Meeting  he  was  bore, 
I  wept  so  long  till  I  could  weep  no  more. 
While  b^auteoun   LIGHTFOOT    did,    like   NooKt 

Dove,^ 
Sweetly  display  God*s  Universal  Love; 
His  Words  uke  Balm  (or  Drops  of  Honey)  laid. 
To  heal  those  Wounds  Grief  in  my  Heart  had  madeu 
Three  other  Preachers  did  their  Task  fulfil. 
The  Loving  Chalkley  and  the  Lowly  Hill, 
Th%  famoos  Lanfdale  did  the  Sermons  end 
For  this  our  highly  honoured,  worthy  Friend 
And  now  with  Joy,  with  holy  joy  well  leave, 
His  Body  resting  in  his  peaceful  Grave, 
His  SouU  in  the  blest  Anns  of  ONE  above, 
Whose  brightest  Character  is  that  of  LOVE. 
A  GOD  thatfs  slow  to  mark,  whafs  done  amiss  I 
Who  would  not  terve  $o  d^ar  a  God  a»  thitf 
In  whose  kind,  gracious  lovely  arms  well  leave 

him; 
For  HE  who  bought  him,  has  most  Bight  to  have 

him. 

OEOBOE  WEBB 

Is  another  of  Franklin's  early  literary  aasooiates 
in  Philadelphia,  whose  cbaraoterB  uve  in  the 
pages  of  tiie  Antobiography.  Franklin  found  him, 
on  his  retnm  from  England,  a  youth  of  eighteen, 
^yprentioed  to  his  former  master  Keimer,  who 
had  '^bought  his  time''  for  four  years.  Webb 
was  a  ninaway  adventurer  from  England,  and 
gave  this  aooonnt  of  himself,  a^  Franklin  has  re- 
Mted  it: — '^  That  he  was  bom  in  Gloucester,  edu- 
cated at  a  grammar-school,  and  had  been  cQstin- 
goished  among  the  scholars  for  some  apparent 
superiority  in  performing  his  part  when  thev  ex- 
hibited pla}^ ;  belonged  to  the  Wits'  Club  there, 


and  had  written  some  pieces  in  prose  and  verse, 
which  were  printed  in  tlie  Gloucester  newspapers. 
Thence  was  sent  to  Oxford ;  there  he  continued 
about  a  year,  but  not  well  satisfied ;  wishing,  of 
all  things,  to  see  London,  and  become  a  player. 
At  length,  receiving  his  quarterly  allowance  of 
fifteen  guineas,  instead  of  discharging  his  debts, 
he  went  out  of  town,  hid  his  gown  in  a  furze- 
bush,  and  walked  to  London :  where,  having  no 
friend  to  advise  him,  he  fell  into  bad  company, 
loon  spent  his  guineas,  fbnnd  no  means  of  being 
introduced  among  the  players,  grew  necessitous, 
pawned  his  clothes,  and  wanted  bread.  Walking 
the  street  very  hungry,  and  not  knowing  what  to 
do  with  himself^  a  crimp's  bill  was  put  into  his 
hand,  offering  immediate  entertainment  and  en- 
couragement to  such  as  would  bind  themselves  to 
serve  in  America.  He  went  directly,  signed  the 
indentures,  was  put  into  the  ship  and  came  over ; 
never  writing  a  line  to  his  friends  to  ac(]Uiunt 
them  what  was  become  of  him.  He  was  hvely, 
witty,  good-natured,  and  a  pleasant  companion ; 
but  idle,  thoughtless,  and  imprudent  to  the  last 
degree." 

Webb  was  afterwards  enabled  to  raise  himself 
out  of  his  apprenticeship  into  a  partnership  with 
Eeimer,  and  he  became  a  member  of  Franklin's 
conversation  club,  the  Junto ;  and  in  1731  per- 
petrated a  copy  of  versea,  entitled  Batohewn^ 
Bdll^  descriptive  of  a  place  of  entertainment  in 
the  suburbs,  which  was  published  with  the  honor- 
able title  of  ^'  A  Poem,"  vnth  a  motto  from  Cicero 
on  the  title-page,  and  two  complimentary  efib- 
sions  in  verise  by  J.  Brientnall  and  J.  Taylor,  who 
showed  themselves  hopefiil  of  the  American  muse 
on  the  occasion. 

Taylor  at  the  time  kept  a  mathematical  school 
in  the  city,  and  published  an  almanac,*  which 
preceded  Franklin's.  He  published  in  1728  a 
poetical  piece  entitled  Penntyhania.  He  was 
alive  in  1736,  in  an  extreme  old  age. 

What  furtlier  became  of  Webb  we  know  not 
We  are  contc^nt  with  this  look  at  him  through 
the  Franklin  microscope. 

BATOBBLOBS*  HALL:  ▲  FOUL 

O  spring,  thou  fairest  season  of  the  year, 

How  lovely  soft,  how  sweet  dost  thou  appear  I 

What  pleasing  landskips  meet  the  gazing  eyel 

How  beauteous  nature  does  with  nature  vie : 

Gay  scenes  around  the  fancy  does  invite, 

And  universal  beauty  prompts  to  write. 

But  chiefly  that  proud  Dome  on  Delaware*s  stream. 

Of  this  my  humble  song  the  nobler  theme, 

Claims  all  the  tribute  of  these  rural  lajrg, 

And  tunes  e'en  my  harsh  voice  to  sing  itb  praisei 

Say,  goddess,  tell  me,  for  to  thee  is  known. 
What  IB,  what  was,  and  what  shall  e*er  be  done; 


*  The  flnt  book  prtntod  In  Pennsylvaols  wu  **  An  Almanac 
Ibr  tho  Year  of  the  Christian  Aoeonnt  1687.  Bj  Daniel  Leeds, 
etndent  In  Afrricultnre.  Printed  and  sold  by  William  Brad- 
ford, near  Philadelphia,  In  Penns7l▼anb^  pro  anno  1687/' 
Leeds  left  the  colony  not  long  after  In  dadgeon  with  the 
Qoakers,  as  we  inajr  Infer  trom  hla  pamphlet  published  bj 
Bradford,  In  Now  York,  In  1699 :  *»  A  Tmmpet  sounded  ont  of 
the  Wilderness  of  America,  which  maj  serve  as  a  warning  to 
the  government  and  people  of  England  to  beware  of  Quaker- 
Ism ;  wherein  Is  shown  how  In  Pennsylvania  and  thereaway, 
where  they  have  the  government  In  their  own  hands,  they 
hire  and  encourage  men  to  light;  and  how  thev  persecute, 
line,  and  imprison,  and  take  away  goods  for  conaeleBoe  sake. 
— Flflher*s  Esrly  PoetSi  Pa. 
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Why  stands  this  dome  erected  on  the  plain  f 
For  pleasure  was  it  built,  or  else  for  gain  ? 
For  midnight  revels  was  it  ever  thought, 
Shall  impious  doctrines  ever  here  be  taught  ? 
Or  else  for  nobler  [)urpose8  designed. 
To  cheer  and  cultivate  the  mind, 
With  mutual  love  each  glowing  breast  inspire, 
Or  cherish  friendship's  now  degenerate  fire. 
Say,  goddess,  say,  do  thou  the  truth  reveal. 
Say,  what  was  the  design,  if  good  or  ill  I 

Fired  with  the  business  of  the  noisy  town. 

The  weary  Batclieiors  their  cares  disown  ;  • 

For  this  loved  seat  they  all  at  once  prepare, 

And  long  to  breathe  the  sweets  of  country  air ; 

On  nobler  thoughts  their  active  minds  employ, 

And  a  select  variety  enjoy. 

*Tis  not  a  revel,  or  lascivious  nieht, 

That  to  this  hall  the  Batchelors  mvite ; 

Much  leas  shall  impious  doctrines  here  be  taught, 

Blush  ve  accusers  at  the  vei'v  thought : 

For  otner,  0.far  other  ends  designed, 

To  mend  the  heart,  and  cultivate  the  mind. 

Mysterious  nature  here  unveiFd  shall  be, 

And  knotty  points  of  deep  philosophy ; 

Whatever  wonders  undiscover'd  are, 

Deep  hid  in  earth,  or  flontiug  high  in  air. 

Though  in  the  darkest  womb  of  nisht  involv'd, 

Shall  by  tiie  carious  searcher  here  oe  solv'd. 

Close  to  the  dome  a  garden  shall  be  join'd, 

A  fit  employment  for  a  studious  mind : 

In  our  vast  woods  whatever  samples  grow. 

Whose  virtues  none,  or  none  but  Indians  know, 

Within  the  confines  of  this  garden  brought. 

To  rise  with  added  lustre  shaU  be  taught ; 

Then  cuU'd  with  judgment  each  shall  yield  its  juice, 

Saliferous  balsam  to  the  sick  man's  use : 

A  loneer  date  of  life  mankind  shall  boast, 

And  death  shall  mourn  her  ancient  empire  lost. 

But  yet  sometimes  the  all-inspiring  bowl 

To  laughter  shall  provoke  and  cheer  the  soul ; 

The  jocund  tale  to  humor  shall  invite, 

And  dedicate  to  wit  a  jovial  night. 

JSot  the  false  wit  the  cneated  world  admirea 

The  mirth  of  sailors,  or  of  country  squires ; 

Nor  the  gay  punster's,  whose  qmck  sense  affords 

Nought  but  a  miserable  play  on  words ; 

Nor  the  grave  quidnunc* »,  whose  inquiring  head 

With  musty  scraps  of  journals  must  oe  feu : 

But  condescending,  genuine,  apt,  and  fit, 

Good  nature  is  the  parent  of  true  wit; 

Though  gay,  not  loose;   though  learned,  yet  still 

clear; 
Though  bold,  yet  modest ;  human,  though  severe ; 
Thouffli  nobly  thirsting  after  honest  fame. 
In  spite  of  wit's  temptation,  keeping  friendship's 

name. 

0  friendship,  heavenly  flame  I  by  far  above 

The  ties  of  nature,  or  of  dearer  love : 

How  beauteous  are  thy  paths,  how  well  designed, 

To  soothe  the  wretched  mortal's  restless  mind ! 

By  thee  inspired  we  wear  a  soul  sedate, 

And  cheerful  tread  the  thorny  paths  of  fate. 

Then  music  too  shall  cheer  this  fair  abode, 

Music,  the  sweetest  of  the  gifts  of  God ; 

Music,  the  lanffuage  of  propitious  love ; 

Music,  that  thines  inanimate  can  move. 

Ye  winds  be  hu3i*d,  let  no  presumptuous  breeze 

Now  dare  to  whistle  through  the  rustling  trees ; 

Thou  Delaware  a  while  forget  to  roar, 

Nor  dash  thy  foaming  surge  against  tJie  shore : 

Be  thy  green  nymphs  upon  thy  sur&ce  found, 

And  let  thy  stagnant  waves  confess  the  sound ; 


Let  thy  attentive  fishes  all  be  nigh  ; 
For  fish  were  always  friends  to  haimony ; 
Witness  the  dolphin  which  Arion  bore, 
And  landed  safely  on  his  native  shore. 

Let  dotinff  cynics  snarl,  let  noisy  zeal 
Tax  this  design  with  act  or  thought  of  ill ; 
Let  narrow  souls  their  rigid  morals  boast, 
Till  in  the  shadowy  name  the  virtue's  lost; 
Let  envy  strive  their  character  to  blast. 
And  fools  despise  the  sweets  tliey  cannot  taste ; 
This  certain  truth  let  the  inquirer  know. 
It  did  from  good  and  generous  motives  fLow, 

JOSEPH  BBIEKTNAIX 

Was  another  member  of  the  "Junto,"  wlioni 
Franklin  has  sketched  in  a  few  words : — *^  A 
copier  of  deeds  for  the  scriveners, — a  good-na- 
tured, friendly,  middle-aged  man,  a  great  lover  of 
poetry,  reading  all  he  could  meet  with,  and  writ- 
ing some  that  was  tolerable ;  very  ingenious  in 
making  little  knick-knackeries,  and  of  sensible 
conversation." 

When  Eeimer,  through  the  treacherons  friend- 
ship of  the  Oxford  scapegrace  Webb,  became 
acquainted  with  Franklin*s  plan  of  starting  a 
newspaper,  and  anticipated  the  project ;  Franklin, 
whose  plans  were  not  fully  ripe,  threw  the  weight 
of  his  talent  into  the  opposition  journal  of  Bnidford, 
The  Weekly  Mercury^  where  he  commenced  pub- 
lishing the  series  of  Essays,  in  the  manner  of  the 
Spectator,  entitled.  The  ^Busy-Body*  Tlie  first, 
fifth,  and  eighth  numbers  were  FranklinV,  and 
they  were  /ifterwards  continued  for  some  months 
by  Brientnall.  A  more  practical  satisfaction  soon 
followed,  when  Keimer^s  paper  fell  into  Franklin's 
hands,  and  became  known  as  the  Philadelphia 
Ckusette^  of  1729.  As  a  spe<'imen  of  Brientnall 
we  take  his  lines  prefixed  to  Webb's  ^^  Batchelors' 
*  Hall:" 

The  generous  Muse  concerii'd  to  see 
Detraction  bear  so  great  a  sway, 

Descends  sometimes,  as  now  to  thee. 
To  chase  ill  fame  and  spite  away. 

Censorious  tongues,  which  nimbly  move. 
Each  virtuous  name  to  persecute. 

Thy  muse  has  taught  the  truth  to  prove. 
And  be  to  base  conjectures  mute. 

Let  every  deed  that  merits  praise, 
Be  justly  crown'd  with  spritely  verse ; 

And  every  tongue  shall  give  the  bays 

To  him  whose  lines  they,  pleased,  reliearse^ 

Long  stand  the  dome,  the  garden  grow. 
And  may  thy  song  prove  always  true : 

I  wish  no  greater  good  below, 
Than  this  to  hear,  and  that  to  view. 

JAMES  BALPH. 

The  exact  birthplace  of  this  writer,  who  at- 
tained considerable  distinction  by  his  political 
pamphlets  and  histories  in  England,  and  whoso 
memory  has  been  embalmed  for  posterity  in  the 
autobiography  of  Franklin  and  tbe  Dunciad  of 
Pope,  has  never  been  precisely  ascertained.  We 
first  hear  of  him  in  the  company  of  Franklin  at 
Philadelphia,  as  one  of  his  young  literary  cronies 
whom  the  sage  confesses  at  that  time  to  have  it.* 

^  It  WM  evidently  considered  a  prominent  featnre  of  fke 
small  sheet  In  which  it  appeared. 
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dootrinat«d  in  infidelity.  In  those  days  Ralph 
was  ^^  a  clerk  to  a  merdiant,^'  and  much  indined 
to  "give  himself  np  entirely  to  poetry.  He 
waa,'^  adds  Franklin,  "  ingenious,  genteel  in  his 
manners,  and  extremely  eloquent;  I  think  I 
never  knew  a  prettier  talker.^*  He  embarked 
with  Franklin,  as  is  well  known,  on  his  fii-st  voy- 
age to  England,  leaving  a  wife  and  child  behind 
him,  as  an  illustration  of  his  opinions,  and  the  two 
cronies  spent  their  money  in  London  together, 
"  inseparable  companions'^  in  Little  Britain.  Ralph 
rapidly  went  through  all  the  phases  of  the  old 
London  school  of  preparation  for  a  hack  political 
pamplileteer.  He  tried  the  playhouse,  but  Wilkes 
thought  he  had  no  qualifications  for  the  stage ; 
he  projected  a  weekly  paper  on  the  plan  of  the 
Spectator,  but  the  publisher  Roberts  did  not  ap- 
prove of  it ;  and  even  an  attempt  at  the  drudgery 
of  a  scrivener  with  the  Temple  lawyers  was  un- 
successful. He  managed,  however,  to  associate 
with  his  fortunes  a  young  milliner  who  lodged  in 
the  house  with  the  two  adventurers ;  but  he  was 
compelled  to  leave  her,  and  go  into  the  country 
for  the  employment  of  a  schoolmaster,  and  Frank- 
lin took  advantage  of  his  absence  to  make  some 
proposals  to  the  mistress  which  were  rejected, 
and  which  Ralph  pleaded  afterwards  as  a  receipt 
in  fcdl  for  all  his  obligations,  pecuniary  and  other- 
wise, to  his  friend.  While  in  the  provinces,  where, 
by  the  way,  he  called  himself  Mr.  Franklin,  he 
found  employment  in  writing  an  epic  poem  which 
he  sent  by  instalments  to  his  friend  at  London, 
who  dissuaded  him  from  it,  and  backed  his 
opinions  with  a  copy  of  Tonug^s  satire  on  the 
folly  of  authorship,  which  was  then  just  pub- 
lished. He  continued  scribbling  verses,  however, 
till,  as  Franklin  says,  "  Pope  cured  him."  His 
first  publication  appears  to  have  been  Nighty  a 
poem,  in  1728,  which  is  ooimnemorated  in  the 
couplet  of  the  Dunciad : 

Silence,  ye  wolves,  while  Ralph  to  G^f nthia  howls, 
And  makes  Night  hideous — imswer  him  ye  owIb:* 

a  compliment  which  was  paid  not  so  much  to  that 
poem,  whatever  its  demerits,  as  to  a  poetical 
squib  which  Ralph  had  published,  entitled  Saw- 
ney^ reflecting  unpleasently  on  Pope,  Swift,  and 
Cray.  Night  was  followed  in  1729  by  the  Epic 
Zeuma^  or  the  Love  of  Liberty,  It  is  an  octavo 
volume  in  three  books,  a  story  of  love  and  war 
of  a  Peruvian  chieftain  whose  mistress  is  captured 
by  the  Spaniards,  and  recovered  again,  while  the 
hero  falls  in  a  grand  battle.  Of  this  work  the 
curious  reader  of  Franklin  may  be  pleased  with  a 
specimen,  and  we  accordingly  quote  a  passage 
from  a  copy  in  the  Harvard  College  library,  the 
only  cue  we  have  met  with. 

Tis  hard  for  man,  bewildered  in  a  mnze 
Of  doubtful  reas'nin^,  to  assign  the  cause 
Whv  hcav'n's  all-rulmg  pow'r  supremely  just 
And  good,  shou'd  give  Iberisi's  cruel  sons 
Unbounded  leave  to  travel  o*er  the  globe, 
And  search  remotest  climes ;  to  stretch  their  sway 
Throo^  all  the  western  world ;  to  exile  Peace 
And  Liberty,  with  all  their  train  of  joys 
From  the  afflicted  lauds ;  and  proudly  vex 
Tb*  unhappy  nations  with  oppressive  rule. 


•  Book  UL  ISML    His  nsine  is  sbo  mentioned,  Book  1. 
21& 


In  ages  past,  as  time  revolv'd  the  year, 
Twos  aU  a  round  of  innocent  delights ; 
The  fearless  Natives  rarely  heard  of  war 
And  its  destructive  ills;  I< amine,  Diseiise, 
And  all  the  various  plagues  of  other  realms, 
Were  there  unknown;  ufe  was  a  constant  scene 
Of  harmless  pleasures ;  and,  when  full  of  days, 
The  woodland  hunter  and  the  toiling  swain 
Like  ripen'd  fruit  that,  in  the  midnight  shade, 
Drops  from  the  bough,  in  peace  and  silence  sank 
Into  the  grave.     But  when  the  Spanish  troops, 
In  search  of  plunder,  crowded  on  the  shore. 
And  claimed,  by  right  divine^  the  sovereign  rule, 
Another  scene  began ;  and  all  the  woes. 
Mankind  can  suffer,  took  their  turn  to  reign. 

A  Pindaric  ode  in  blank  verse,  Tke  Mu9^e  Ad- 
dress to  the  King,  was  another  of  Ralph's  poetical 
attempts.  The  vear  1780  produced  a  play,  The 
Fashionable  LtMy,  or  Ha/rlequin^s  Opera,  per- 
formed at  Goodman's  Fields,  followed  by  several 
others,  The  Fall  of  the  Earl  of  Essex,  Lawyer's 
Feast,  and  Astrologer.  Pope,  not  the  fairest 
witness,  says  that  he  praised  nimself  in  the  jour- 
nals, and  that  upon  being  advised  to  study  the 
laws  of  dramatic  poetry  before  he  wrote  for  the 
stage,  he  replied,  ^^Shakspeare  writ  without 
rules."*  His  ability  at  writing,  however,  and 
making  himself  useful,  gained  lum  the  support 
of  Dodington,  and  secured  him  a  puff  in  that 
politician's  Diary.  He  wrote  in  the  newspapers 
of  the  day,  the  London  Journal,  the  Weekly 
Medley,  and  published  The  Remembrancer  in  the 
use  of  his  patron.  His  History  of  England 
during  the  reigns  of  King  William,  Queen  Anne, 
and  George  L  ;  with  an  Jntroductory  Bevieto  of  the 
reigns  of  the  Royal  Brothers  dharles  IL  and 
James  IL  ;  in  which  are  to  be  found  the  seeds  of 
the  Revolution,  was  published  in  two  huge  folios, 
1744-6,  and  he  is  said  to  have  had  in  it  Doding- 
ton's  assistance.  He  was  also  the  author  of  two 
octavo  volumes  on  The  Use  and  Abuse  of  Parlia- 
ments from  1660  to  1744,  and  a  Review  of  the 
Public  Buildings  of  London,  in  1781,  has  been 
attributed  to  him.  Charles  James  Fox  has  spoken 
well  of  his  historical  *^  acuteness"  and  ^^  diligence," 
and  noticed  his  ^^  sometimes  falling  into  the  com- 
mon error  of  judging  by  the  event. "t  His  last 
production  in  1758,  for  which  his  active  experi- 
ences had  fully  supplied  him  with  material,  was 
entitled  The  Case  of  Authors  by  Profession  or 
Trade  Stated,  with  regard  to  Booksellers,  the 
Stage  and  the  Public.  ^^It  is,"  says  Drake, 
^^  composed  with  spirit  and  feeling ;  enumerating 
all  the  bitter  evils  incident  to  an  employment  so 
precarious,'  and  so  inadequately  rewarded;  and 
abounds  in  anecdote  and  entertainment."^  Hav- 
ing thus  recorded  what  he  had  learnt  of  this 
profession,  and  obtained  a  pension  too  late  to 
ow^oy  it  long,  he  died  of  a  fit  of  the  gout  at 
Chiswick,  Jan.  24,  1762.} 

•  Note  to  the  Dnnelad,  Bk.  ilL  t.  16Bl  This  Is  Pope's  own 
note,  not  Warburton*&,  as  Chalmers  alleges. 

t  History  of  James  II.  4to.  179. 

X  One  of  the  anecdotes  of  Ralph  Is  particularly  amusing.  We 
once  read  It  among  some  manuscript  notes  by  Mrs.  Piozzt,  to 
a  copy  of  Johnson^  Lives  of  the  Poets.  Oarrick  wishing  to 
Iniite  Salph  to  a  dinner  por^  at  his  house,  told  his  servant  to 
carry  him  a  oard.  The  Milesian  mistaking  the  order,  went 
after  him  with  Mr.  Oarrick's  respects,  who  had  sent  a  cart  to 
bring  him  to  dinner.  It  is  needless  to  add  he  was  missinff  at 
the  table.  Upon  the  host  making  inquiry  it  was  found  that 
Mr.  Balph  haa  expressed  his  disapproyal  of  the  conveyance. 

S  Fnuiklin't  Autobiography.  CfaAlmer8*8Biog.Dict.  Drake's 
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BENJAIOH  FRANKLIN. 
BsFiiiBS  Fraheldi,  whose  very  name,  ainoe  It 
■WW  oonseorated  by  the  poet  Chancer,  in  freshly 
BDggestive  of  freedom,  was  bom  in  BoBton,  Jaua- 
wy  17,  1706.  He  waa  the  yonngeet  son  of  the 
joongeGt  son  for  five  generations,  the  fifteenth  child 
of  hia  father  out  of  a  &inily  of  Beventeen,  fourteen 
of  whom  were  bom  in  America,  and  of  these  ten 
were  the  children  of  hia  mother,  the  seoond  wife, 
and  all  grew  np  to  years  of  maturity  and  were 
married.  His  fother  was  a  non-oonfonuiGt  emi- 
grant from  England,  who  came  to  Boston  about 


BMbpbe*  of  FrukUn. 

1665,  a  man  of  atrengtb  and  prodenoe  of  cha- 
racter; dearended  from  a  family  which,  thonghit 
could  olaim  no  other  nobility  than  in  natnre'a  he- 
raldry of  honest  labor,  had  shown  considerable 
persistency  in  that;  holding  on  to  a  small  freehold 
estate  of  thirty  acres  in  Northamptonuhiro  for  a 
period  of  three  hundred  years,  the  eldest  son  stea- 
dily pursuing  the  bnsinesa  of  a  smith.  Franklin 
was  not  averse  to  these  claims  of  anljquity.  In 
his  Antobiography  he  mentions  having  examined 
the  registers  at  Ectoo,  and  "  found  an  account  of 
the  Ikmily  mairiagee  ond  burials  from  the  year 
1556  only,"  An  uncle  who  died  four  years  before 
his  illustrious  nephew  was  horn,  heralded  the 
rising  instincts  of  the  race  by  his  stragglee  oat  of 
the  sriiithery  into  a  legal  education,  and  a  position 
of  considerable  influence  in  the  county.  There 
was  also  some  taste  for  literature  making  its  aj>- 
peamnce  from  another  nncle,  Beiijamin,  onr 
Franklin's  godfather,  who  lived  to  an  old  ago  in 
Boston,  and  left  behind  him,  in  1728,  two  quarto 
volumes  of  mannsoript  poeiU!",  occn-sional  family 
Terses,  acrostics,  and  tlie  like.  One  of  these  com- 
poeitionv,  sent  to  the  young  Benjamin  at  the  age 
of  seven,  on  some  demonstration  of  precocity, 
turned  out  to  be  prophetic. 


>.  LM.    Nlcfaoli'i  Ul«rv 


g  plenty  in  the  verdant  blade  appear, 
What  may  we  not  eoon  hope  for  la  the  carl 
When  Sowers  are  beautiful  before  they're  Uown, 
What  rarities  will  afterward  be  abowiil 
If  trees  good  Fruit  nn'noculated  bear. 
Ton  may  be  rare  't  will  afterward  be  rare. 
If  fruits  are  sweet  before  thev've  tim«  to  yellow, 
How  luscious  will  they  be  when  they  are  mcUowt 
If  first  year's  shoots  rocli  noble  clusters  Bead, 
What  ladea  bougba,  Engedi-like,  may  we  expect  in 
tbeeudi 

In  1710  he  had  written  this  Acroatic  to  his 
nephew. 

Be  to  thy  psrents  ao  obedient  Mm ; 
Each  day  let  duty  conetjiutty  be  done; 
Never  give  way  to  sloth,  or  lust,  or  pride. 
If  free  you'd  be  from  thoasand  ills  bfaide ; 
Above  bU  ills  be  sore  avoid  the  shelf 
Man's  danger  liea  in  Batan,  sin,  and  sel£ 
In  virtue,  learning,  wisdom,  progren  mnke; 
Ne'er  ihnnk  at  si&ering  for  thy  Savioor'B  eMke. 
Fraod  and  all  falsehood  in  tby  dealings  flee. 
Religions  always  in  tliy  elation  be ; 
Adore  the  maker  of  tby  inward  part, 
Now's  the  accepted  time,  give  him  thy  heart; 
Keep  a  good  conscieuce.  'tis  a  conetaot  friend. 
Like  judge  and  witness  this  thy  acta  attead. 
Id  heart  with  bended  knee,  alone,  adore 
None  but  the  Three  in  One  for  evermorfc* 

Franklin's  mother  represented  a  literaiy  nsnu 
of  the  old  province  of  Masanchnfetta.  She  <cas 
the  dangbterofPet«rFolger,  of  whose  little  pjeti- 
cal  volume,  "  A  Looking  Glass  for  the  Times," 
asserting  liberty  of  conscience,  we  have  already 
given  some  account. t 

The  early  incidents  of  Franklin's  life  ore  hap- 
pily familiar,  through  the  cliGrming  pages  of  the 
Autobiography,  to  every  American  reader.    Tliere 


oandle  manufactory  of  bis  fatherinto  the  printing- 
office  of  his  brother;  his  oommenoement  of  the 
literary  hfe,  when,  like  the  young  Oliver  Gold- 
smith, he  wrote  ballads  for  the  streets,  on  the 
Light-house  tragedy  and  Black-beard  the  pirate, 
and  desisted  iVom  this  uiiprofi  table  course  of  poetry 
when  his  father  told  him  that  "  verse  makers  were 
generally  beggars ;"  his  borrowing  books  and  sit- 
ting np  in  tlie  night  to  read  them ;  buying  oUiere 
for  himself,  andfindingopporttmity  to  study  them, 
by  the  wvinga  of  time  and  money  in  his  printJTig- 
ollice  dinner  of  a  slice  of  brend  and  n  glass  of 
water;  hia  stealtliily  slipping  his  articles  under 
the  doorof  his  newspaiier  office,  the  A''«u>£'nyiiJiJ 
Couranf,  at  night ;  his  endurance  of  various  rfighta 
and  humilities,  till  nature  and  intellect  grew  too 
strong  in  him  for  his  brother's  tyranny,  when  ho 
broke  the  connexion  of  his  apprenticeship  and  be- 
took himself  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  ate  that 


*  Mr.  Sr>arks  supplies  these  nassaces  tt< 
itlll   nrrsmed  In  BwlDn.     "The  Imndii 


mnked  high,  but  (KiiueBtlj  the 
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memorable  ^^  pofiy'*  roll  in  the  streetB,  observed  as 
he  went  along  by  Miss  Read,  his  future  wife  ;  his 
first  sleep  in  the  city  in  the  Quaker  meeting ;  his 
printing-house  work  and  education ;  his  singular 
asBOciation  with  Gk)vemor  Keith,  and  the  notice 
which  he  received  from  Burnet,  the  Governor  of 
New  York,  as  he  journeyed  along,  marking  thus 
early  his  career  and  influence  with  titled  person- 
ages, which  carried  him  to  the  thrones  <^  kings 
themselves. 

That  *^odd  volume  of  the  Spectator,*^  too, 
which  directed  his  yonthfU  tastes,  how  often  do 
we  meet  with  its  kindly  influences  in  American 
literature.  It  turns  up  again  and  again  in  the 
pages  of  Freneau,  Dennie,  Paulding,  Irving ;  and 
we  have  had  another  good  look  at  it  lately 
through  the  lorgnette  of  Master  Ik  Marvel.* 

Fruiklin  left  Boston  at  seventeen,  in  1723 ; 
visited  England  the  following  year,  worked  at  his 
trade,  and  wrote  a  treatise  of  infldel  metaphysics, 
and  returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1726.  The  plan 
for  the  conduct  of  life  which  he  wrote  on  this 
voyage  homewards,  has  been  lost.  Its  scope  may 
be  r^dily  gathered  from  his  writings.  Industry, 
we  may  be  sure,  fonned  a  prominent  feature  in 
it,  and  economy  of  happiness  the  next,  by  which 
a  man  should  live  on  as  good  terms  as  possible 
with  himself  and  his  neighbors.  In  his  early  life, 
Franklin  had  exposed  himself  to  some  danger  by 
his  habit  of  criticism.  More  than  one  passage  of 
his  writings  warns  the  reader  ag»nst  this  ten- 
dency. Though  he  never  appears  to  have  wanted 
flrmn^s  on  proper  occasions,  lie  settled  down  upon 
the  resolution  to  speak  ill  of  no  one  whatever, 
and  as  much  good  as  possible  of  everybody. 

On  his  return  to  Philadelphia,  he  established 
the  club,  the  Junto,  which  lasted  many  years,  and 
was  a  means  not  onlv  of  improvement  but  of  po- 
litical influence,  as  his  opportunities  for  exercising 
it  increased.  The  steps  of  Franklin's  progress 
were  now  rapid.  He  established  himself  as  a 
printer,  purchased  the  Pennsylvania  GaaettSj  then 
recently  started,  and  which  he  had  virtually  pro- 
jected in  1729;  published  the  same  year  a 
pamphlet,  A  Modest  Enquiry  into  the  Nature 
and  Neeemty  of  a  Paper  Currency  ;  married  in 
1730;  assisted  in  founding  the  Philadelphia 
library  in  1781 ;  the  next  year  published  his  Al- 
manac; was  chosen  in  1736  clerk  of  tlie  General 
Aasembly ;  became  deputv  postmaster  at  Phila- 
d^phia  in  1737 ;  was  all  this  while  a  printer,  and 
publishing  the  newspaper,  not  dividing  the  duties 
of  his  printing  office  with  a  partner  until  1748 ; 
in  1741  published  The  General  Magazine  ana 
Historiedl  Chronicle  for  M  the  British  Planta- 
tifme  in  America;  invented  the  stove  which 
bears  his  name  in  1742 ;  proposed  the  American 
Philoeophieal  Society  in  1743;  established  the 
Academy,  out  of  which  the  University  of  Penn- 
sylvania finally  grew,  in  1749 ;  in  1752  demon- 
strated his  theory  of  the  identity  of  lightning 
with  electricity  by  his  &mous  kite  experiment  in 
a  field  near  Philadelphia ;  on  the  anticipation  of 
war  with  France  was  sent  as  a  delegate  to  the 
Congress  of  Oommissioners  of  the  Colonies  at 
Albany  in  1754,  where  he  proposed  a  system  of 

*  Franklin  dtd  not  fSorget  the  Spectator,  the  Mend  of  his 
bovbood,  la  hU  last  daji.  In  hU  win  be  beqaeathes  to  the  son 
of  liB  fHend,  Un.  Hewson,  '*aset  of  Speetaton,  Tatlers,  and 
Ooardiaos,  bandsomelj  bound.*^ 


union  which  in  important  points  anticipated  the 

g resent  Confederation ;  opposed  taxation  by  par- 
ament;  assisted  Braddock^s  Expedition  by  Ids 
energy ;  was  himself  for  a  short  time  a  military 
ooDunander  on  the  frontier  in  1756;  was  the 
next  year  sent  to  England  by  the  Assembly,  a 
popular  representative  against  the  pretensions  of 
the  Proprietaries,  when  Massachusetts,  Maryland, 
and  Ceorgia  also  appointed  him  their  agent; 
took  part  in  the  Historical  Review  of  Pennsyl- 
vania, a  trenchant  volume  on  the  afl^rs  of  the 
Colony,  in  1759 ;  wrote  a  pamphlet,  T?ie  Interest 
of  Great  Britain  Considered  in  the  retention  of 
Canada,  in  1760 ;  received  the  degree  of  Doctor 
of  Laws  from  the  Universities  of  Edinburgh  and 
Oxford,  and  returned  to  America  in  1762.  Two 
years  after  he  returned  to  England  as  Colonial 
agent ;  pursued  his  course  industriously  and 
courteously  for  the  interests  of  the  old  Gfovern- 
ment,  but  firmly  for  the  right  claimed  at  home ; 
bore  a  full  Examination  before  Parliament  on  the 
relations  of  America  to  the  Stamp  Act,  which  was 
publiHhed  and  read  with  general  interest;  was  con- 
fronted by  Wedderburn,  the  Solicitor-General  for 
the  crown,  as  counsel  for  Hutchinson  at  the  me- 
morable privy  council  examination  of  January,- 
1774;  returned  again  to  Philadelphia  in  1775; 
signed  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in  Con- 
gress ;  went  amba*«ador  to  France  in  October  of 
the  same  year,  when  he  was  seventy,  and  dis- 
played his  talents  in  dii)lomacy  and  society ; 
returning  after  signing  the  treaty  of  peace  in  1785 
to  America,  when  he  was  made  President  of  the 
Commonwealth  of  Pennsylvania  for  tliree  years ; 
was  a  delegate  to  the  Federal  Convention  in  1787, 
and  retaining  his  full  powers  of  mind  and  consti- 
tutional cheerfulness  to  the  last,  died  April  17, 
1790,  in  his  eighty-fourth  year. 

The  famous  epitaph  which  he  wrote  in  his  days 
of  youth,  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  was  not 
placed  over  his  grave  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Body 
Of 

Benjamia  Franklin, 

Printer, 

(like  the  cover  of  an  old  book. 

Its  contents  torn  out, 

And  Btript  of  its  lettering  and  gilding,) 

Lies  here,  food  for  worms. 

Yet  the  work  itself  shall  not  be  lost. 

For  it  will,  as  he  believed,  appear  once  more. 

In  a  new 

And  more  beautiful  edition. 

Corrected  and  amended 

By 

The  Author.* 


•  We  have  already  printed,  aiU^  p.  22,  Woodbrldffo's  epitaph 
on  Cotton,  enpposed  to  be  the  orl«liial  of  thl-*.  There  \%  an- 
other old  New  England  soarce  In  the  lines  written  In  16S1.  by 
Joseph  Capen,  Minister  of  Topsfleld,  on  the  death  of  John 
Foster,  who,  Mr.  Sparks  tells  us,  set  np  the  first  printiug-pro:>8 
in  Boston. 

Thy  body,  which  no  actlveness  did  lack, 

Now'slud  a»lde  like  an  old  almanac; 

But  for  the  present  only's  ont  of  date, 

Twill  have  at  length  a  far  more  active  state. 

Yea,  though  with  dn»t  thy  body  soiled  bo, 

Tet  at  the  resurrection  we  shall  see 

A  hlr  edition,  and  of  matchless  worth. 

Free  from  Errata,,  new  In  Heaven  set  forth ; 

TIs  but  a  word  from  God,  the  great  Creator, 

It  shall  be  done  when  he  with  Imprimatur. 
Bavls,  in  bla  Travels  in  America,  finds  another  source  for 
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He  directed  a  simpler  inscription  in  his  will : — 
"  I  wish  to  be  buried  by  the  side  of  my  wife,  if  it 
may  be,  and  that  a  marble  stone,  to  be  made  by 
Chambers,  six  feet  long,  four  feet  wide,  plain, 
with  only  a  small  moulding  round  the  upper  edge, 
and  thid  inscription, 

Bsnjamik) 

AKD      >  Fbansuh. 
Dkbobah  ) 

178—. 

be  placed  over  us  both." 

One  of  the  most  memorable  incidents  in  Frank- 
lin's life,  was  his  appearance,  in  1774,  before  the 
Committee  of  the  Privy  Council,  on  the  hearing 
of  the  Petition  of  tlie  Massachusetts  people,  for 
the  recall  of  Hutchinson  and  Oliver,  whose  mina- 
tory letters  he  had  been  instrumental  in  publish- 
ing, and  thereby  lighted  the  torch  of  Revolution. 
Franklin  had  there  to  meet  the  assault  of  Wed- 
derbum,  the  Solicitor-General  of  the  Crown,  who 
attacked  him  with  the  sharpest  wit  and  fiercest 
insolence.  Franklin  represented  his  agency  in  the 
matter  of  procuring  and  forwarding  the  letters  to 
America,  as  a  public  act,  dealing  with  the  public 
correspondence  of  public  men.  Wedderbnrn  in- 
veighed against  it  as  a  theft,  and  betrayal  of 
private  confidence.  "  Into  what  companies,"  he 
exclaimed,  *^  will  the  £ELbricator  of  tliis  iniquity 
hereafter  go  with  an  unembarrassed  face,  or  with 
any  semblance  of  the  honest  intrepidity  of  vir- 
tue? Men  will  watch  him  with  a  jealous  eye— 
they  will  hide  theirpapers  from  him,  and  lock  up 
their  escritoires.  Having  hitherto  aspired  alter 
fame  by  his  writing?*,  he  will  henceforth  esteem 
it  a  libel  to  be  called  a  man  of  letters — homo 
trium  literarum  ;"*  and,  in  allusion  to  Franklin's 
avowal  of  his  share  in  the  transaction — ^^  I  can 
compare  him  only  to  Zanga,  in  Dr.  Young's  Re- 
venge— 

Know,  tlien,  'twas  I, 
I  forged  the  letter — I  disposed  the  picture— 
I  hated,  I  despised — and  I  destroy. 

I  ask,  my  Lore*,  whether  the  revengefiil  temper 
attributed  by  poetic  fiction  only  to  the  bloody- 


thls,  in  a  Latin  Epitaph  on  the  London  bookseller,  Jacob  Ton- 
pon,  pnbllshed  with  au  Ensli'h  translation  in  the  Geniteman^t 
Magarine  for  Feb.  1789.   This  is  its  conelueiou — 

When  hearen  rerlew'd  th*  original  teaatj 
TwoB  with  errata*  few  perplexed: 
Pleased  with  the  copy  was  coUaled^ 
And  to  a  better  life  trandatrd. 

But  let  to  life  this  gupplement 
Be  printed  on  thy  monument^ 
t,est  thejimt  page  of  death  shouM  be, 
Qreat  emtor  a  blank  to  thee ; 
And  thoa  who  manr  titUs  gave, 
Should  want  one  tide  for  this  ^Te. 

*'  Stay  passenger  and  drop  a  tear ; 
Here  lies  a  noted  Bookseller : 
This  marble  indetp  here  is  plac'd 
To  tell,  that  when  he  found  dffac^d 
Ills  book  of  lij'f  be  died  with  grief: 
Yet  be  br  true  and  genuine  belief, 
A  new  eaitiun  may  expect, 
Far  more  enlarg'a  and  more  correct.'^ 

^  The  old  Boman  loXe  on  a  thief— the  word  of  three  lettens 
fur.    It  ocenrs  in  Plautns. 

Anthrax. — ^Tun'  triam  littemrum  homo  Me  vltuperasf 

Congrio. — Fur,  etiam  fur  trifurclfer. 

Aulnlaria,  Act  11.  sc.  iv.  T.  46-7. 
which  Biley  thus  Englishes : 

Anik. — Ton,  yon  three-lettered  fellow,  do  yoo  abuse  me,  yon 
tbiefr 

Congrio.— To  be  sore  I  do,  yon  trebly-distilled  thief  of 
IhieTeA. 

Bobn'B  Pkatiu,  L  80L 


minded  African,  is  not  surpassed  by  the  coolness 
and  apathy  of  the  wily  New  Englander."* 

A  distinguished  company  was  present  in  the 
Council  Chamber;  among  others,  Burke,  Priestley, 
.  and  Jeremy  Bentham.    The  last  has  described 
I  Franklin's  quiet  endurance  of  the  scene :  ^^  Algne 
j  in  the  recess,  on  the  left  hand  of  the  presidenti, 
j  standing,  remaining  the  whole  time  like  a  ruck, 
I  in  the  same  posture,  his  head  resting  on  his  left 
I  hand,  and  in  that  attitude  abiding  the  pelting  of 
I  the  pitiless  storm."t    PriestleyJ  says  tliat  Lord 
;  North  was  the  only  one  of  the  council  who  be- 
haved with  decent  gravity.     To  conciliate  his 
fellow  Englishmen,  Franklin  had  dressed  himself 
carefully  for  the  occasion  in  a  costly  suit  of  Man- 
chester velvet,  and  Priestley  adds  the  story  of 
Franklin's  triumph : — ^*  Silas  Deane  told  me  that, 
when  they  met  at  Paris  to  sign  the  treaty  be- 
tween France  and  America,  he  purposely  put  on 
that  suit."§    Verily  Franklin  had  his  revenge  in 
the  swift  pursuing  decrees  of  fate.    An  epigram- 

i  matist  of  the  times  declared  the  end : — 

I 

Sarcastic  sawney,  fall  of  spite  and  hate. 
On  modest  Franklin  poured  his  venal  prate; 
The  calm  philosopher  without  reply 
Withdrew — and  gave  his  country  hberty :  | 

and  the  retributive  pen  of  the  historian  has 
pointed  to  the  final  reputation  of  the  two  actors 
in  the  scene— the  usurping  tyrant  of  the  hour 
and  the  generous  benefactor  of  the  age.  *•*'  Frank- 
lin and  Wedderburn  parted;  the  one  to  spread 
the  celestial  fire  of  freedom  among  men;  to  make 
his  name  a  cherished  household  word  in  every 
nation  of  Europe ;  and  in  the  beautiful  language 
of  Washington,  '  to  be  venerated  for  benevolence, 
to  be  admired  for  talents,  to  be  esteemed  for  pa- 
triotism, to  be  beloved  for  philanthropy :'  the 
other,  childless  though  twice  wedded,  unbeloved, 
wranghng  with  the  patron  who  had  impeached 
his  veracity,  busy  only  in  '  getting  everything  he 
could'  in  the  way  of  titles  and  riches,  as  the 
wages  of  corruption.  Franklin,  when  he  died, 
had  nations  for  his  mourners,  and  the  great  and 
the  good  throughout  the  world  as  his  eulogists ; 
when  Wedderburn  died  there  was  no  man  to 
mourn;  no  senate  spoke  his  praise;  no  poet 
embalmed  his  memory';  and  his  King,  hearing 
that  he  was  certainly  dead,  said  only,  ^'  then  he 
has  not  left  a  greater  knave  behind  him  in  mv 
dominions.^  ''^ 

The  finest  study  of  Franklin  is  in  his  Auto- 
biography. Simple  in  style,  it  is  tinged  by  the 
peculiar  habit  of  the  author's  mind,  and  shows 
his  humor  of  character  in  perfection.  Notice,  for 
instance,  the  lm*king  tone  of  admiration  of  the 


•  Chief  Juatloe  Oampbeirs  Lires  of  the  Lord  Chanoellon, 
Tl.  luS-^  He  introduces  this  '^memorablo  contest "  with  tbe 
ballad  quotation. 

The  babe  that  was  unborn  might  ruo 
The  speaicing  of  that  day. 

t  Campbell's  Chancellors,  tL  101. 

1  It  was  in  a  letter  dated  Nov.  li\  1608,  at  Kotthnmberland, 
in  rennsylyania,  which  appeared  in  the  London  Monthly  M«ea> 
zine  for  February,  18CS.  It  is  printed  in  the  appendix  to^e 
Priestley  Memoire,  448^461 

S  Mr.  Sparks  notices  the  common  error  in  tellioe  this  Bt<H7 
adopted  by  Lord  Brougham  in  his  sketch  of  Wedderbnn, 
which  makes  FrankHn  to  hare  worn  the  dress  the  second  time 
at  the  signing  of  the  peace  of  VersalUeo.— LUb  of  Franklin,  468. 

I  Notes  and  QneriM,  No.  lift. 

t  Bancroft,  vL  499. 
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cnftT  old  sopbieter,  in  the  acoonnt  of  the  i 
tioQ  i>r  old  Bradford  with  Keimer,  the  printer,  on 
Fhuiklin'a  lirat  introduction;  or  the  adroitness 
with  which,  when  be  ii  about  being  caught  in  his 
own  web,  when  he  is  recommendiuE  modesty  in 
proftOHing  oriljcal  opinions,  and  falls  biuiseli  to 
•mending  a  oonplet  of  Pojie — he  ventnres  tiia 
emendation,  and  recovers  bis  position  bj  addini^, 
"This,  however,  I  should  aubmit  to  better  jadg- 

There  is  a  simplioitj  in  this  book  which  cbaniis 
US  in  the  same  way  with  the  hamoroua  touches 
of  nature  in  the  Vicar  of  Wakefield.  FrankUn's 
Boston  brother  in  the  printing-office, — irascible, 
jealous,  and  mortitiud  on  the  return  of  theisucceBa- 
fiil  adventurer,  who  is  playing  off  his  prosperity 
before  the  workmen,  is  an  artistes  picture  of  lif€^ 
drawn  in  a  few  oonolu^ve  touches.  So,  too,  is 
Keimer  as  happily  hit  off  as  any  personage  in  Oil 
Bias,  particularly  in  that  incident  at  the  break-up 
of  Franklin's  system  of  vegetable  diet,  which  he 
had  adopted ;  he  invites  hia  journeymen  and  two 
women  frienas  to  dine  with  him,  providing  a 
roast  pig  for  the  occasion,  which  b^ng  prema- 
turely served  up,  is  devoured  by  tlie  entliusiast, 
before  the  cumpany  arrives;  in  that  effective 
eketcb,  in  a  paragraph  of  the  Philadelpliia  City 
Croaker,  whoso  ghost  >till  walks  every  city  in  the 
wwld,  moi-ting  prosperity  of  every  degree, — '■'  a 
person  of  note,  an  elderly  man,  with  a  wise  look 
and  a  very  grave  manner  of  apeaking."  The 
Autobiography  was  written  in  several  portions. 
It  was  first  commenced  at  Twyford,  the  country 
reiidence  of  the  good  bishop  of  St.  Asaph,  in 
1771,  and  addreis*!  to  his  son  the  Governor  of 
New  Jcriey,  and  continued  at  intervals,  till  the 
Revolutionary  War  occupied  the  ■  ■  ■  ■ 
exclusively.  It  was  again,  at  tlie  solicitation  of, 
lus  friends  James  and  Vaiiglion,  resnmed  at( 
Passy,  in  1781,  and  ^terwards  continued  in  Ame- 
rica. The  history  of  the  several  editions  of  this 
work  is  curious.  It  was  first,  as  waa  the  case 
with  Jefferstu'a  "  Notes  on  Vir^nia,"  published 
in  French,  transliited  from  the  author's  manu- 
wript.  This  veraion  was  re-translatud  into  Eng- 
lish, and  pnblished  for  the  first  time  in  that  lan- 
^lage,  in  London,  in  1793.  Oddly  enough,  in  anO' 
rfier  French  edition,  which  appeared  in  Paris,  in 
1798,  the  autobiography  wa^  ^iu  translated  into 
Frviicb,  from  the  English  version  of  the  foreign 
language.  The  work,  as  Franklin  wrote  it,  in  his 
native  tongue,  was  fir«t  given  to  the  world  in  the 
collection  of  hia  writings,  by  his  grandson,  William 
Temple  Franklii^  in  1817.  The  translation  from 
the  French  is  still  in  circulation  in  this  country, 
notwithstanding  the  publication  of  Franklin's 
original ;  thcHigh  the  authoritative  edition  of 
Sparks  haa  of  late  set  an  example  which  will 
drive  all  other  oopiaa  than  the  genuine  one  from 
the  market.* 


Dt.  HaorT  SlatHr.  He  mn  of  Genniiii  pmnUga.  bom  In  Fh^ 
UaLpbIii.>b<nitl7Tu.  II«  wuii  pupil  uf  Dr.  KuDia.  In  Greek. 
UHi>.aDda«niw>,  wbea  tbat  dirlne.  unerwardi  asmbmhed  In 
Nc«\orfc.  wu  DiDDHted  wllh  IbstlnlTcnltjof  PeDii<rlTi: 

JiePnltM8utMirpTeninieTit.hei 

■tsdr  sT  tbe  liw,  wbgti  b*  died  tttly  In  hr*. 

toornala  nf  Ihe  da*;  but  UKanlypnblluIlon  oy  irnicn  lie  mil 

14  mzMUbvrM,  U  bh  wnllmutloD  of  Uu  Ll»  of  Fruklla. 


The  Anlobiography,  continued  from  time  U> 
time— the  bttt^r  portions  of  it  were  written  as 
late  as  the  year  1788 — concludes  with  Franklin's 
arrival  in  £ngland  ae  agent  of  the  Assembly, 
againat  the  Proprietaries  in  1757.  Tlie  tliirty- 
three  yeani  of  his  bfe  then  uilexpired  were  to  be 
filled  with  momentons  interests ;  his  partidpution 
in  which  as  the  manager  and  negotiator  of  the 
infant  stat«  ttirows  into  the  shade  the  literature, 
which  continued,  however,  to  employ  him  to  the 
end.    It  was  during  his  lust  sojourn  at  Paris, 


amidst  the  cures  of  state,  that  he  composi.'^l  those 
literary  essays  of  such  general  fame-— tlie  Ephe- 
mera, Petition  of  the  Cat*,  tiie  Whittle,  aud  the 
Dialague  v>ilh  th«  Gout,  written  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  brilliant  friends,  including  Madame 
Helveliua  and  Uodame  Brillon,  who  enlivened  his 
age  and  cares  at  Passy  and  Autcuil. 

While  Franklin  was  a  printer  in  London,  he  gave 
ventto  hia  plLildsopbical  views  bv  printing  apninph- 
let  entitled  A  £He»ertation  on  Liberty  and  Nteet- 
rity,  Pleagara  and  Pain,  in  a  Letter  to  a  Friend. 
This  was  in  1736.  Though  he  expresses  a  disbke 
of  the  publication,  he  recurs  to  it  with  some 
paternal  affection  both  in  the  Autobiography  and 
in  his  Correspondence.  The  essay  belonged  to 
the  school  of  Mandeville  in  obliterating  the 
distinctions  between  virtue  ond  vice,  and  readily 
introduced  the  young  printer,  who  was  not  nine- 
teen years  of  age  at  that  time,  to  that  arch-skeptic, 
the  author  of  "  The  Fable  of  Uie  Bee?,"  who  held 
an  entertaining  club  in  Cheapaide.  The  pamplUat 
was  Btartud  in  the  busy  brain  of  tbe  compositor 
by   hia    setting  np    Wolliuton's    "  Religion   of 


B«;aiid  this,  the  n 


w£ien  [ufl  wnsotng  puticaiara  vera  wi 

by  Df.  John  W.Fr»oelfc  of  this  eltj.wbc 

to  Ur.  Sporki,  by  whun  Ihey  wan  published  In  the 
Totame  of  the  LUb  Mid  Vrltlop  of  Fiuklla. 
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Nature,"  to  which  it  was  intended  as  a  reply. 
Its  argument  was  a  sublimated  optimism  arguing 
everything  in  the  world  to  be  right  from  the 
attributes  of  the  Deity  of  wisdom,  goodness,  and 
power.    The  motto  was  from  I)ryden : 

Whatever  is,  U  right    But  purblind  man 
Sees  but  a  port  o'  the  chain,  the  nearest  links ; 
His  eyes  not  carrying  to  that  equal  beam. 
That  poises  all  abiove. 

One  hundred  copies  only  of  the  work  were  print- 
ed ;  a  few  were  given  to  friends ;  the  author  became 
dissatisfied  with  the  production,  and  burnt  the 
remainder,  excepting  a  copy  filled  with  manuscript 
notes,  by  his  acquaintance  at  the  time,  a  surgeon 
named  Lyons,  who  wrote  on  the  ^*  InfoUibihty  of 
Human  Judgment"  This  tract  has  not  been 
printed  in  any  edition  of  Franklin^s  works. 
When  Mr.  Sparks  published  his  edition  in  1840, 
it  was  thought  to  be  entirely  lost  That  editor 
expressed  his  belief  that  ^*  no  copy  of  this  tract  is 
now  known  to  be  in  existence."  oir  James  Mack- 
intosh searched  for  it  in  vain.  Since  that  time  a 
copy  has  been  found  in  England.  James  Gross- 
ley  conmiunicates  the  £Eu;t  to  the  antiquarian  pub- 
lication, Kote$  a/nd  Queries,*  It  is  a  pamphlet  of 
sixteen  closely  printed  octavo  pages.  It  is  ad- 
dressed to  Mr.  J  (ames)  B  (alph),  and  commences 
witii  the  comprehensive  declaration:  ^^I  have 
here,  according  to  your  request,  given  you  my 
present  thoughts  on  the  general  state  of  things  in 
the  universe;"  and  concludes  withtiie  undeniable 
assertion,  ^^  Truth  will  be  truth,  though  it  some- 
times proves  mortifying  and  distasteful." 

Poor  Etehard'i  Almanae  was  commenced  by 
Franklin  in  1738,  and  continued  for  twenty-six 
years,  to  1758.  It  was  put  forward  as  the  pro- 
duction of  Richard  Saunders,  Philomath,  print- 
ed and  sold  by  B.  Franklin.  Its  quaint  humor 
and  homespun  moralities  made  its  successive 
issues  great  favorites  with  the  people,  who  to  their 
credit  have  always  shown  an  avi^ty  for  popular 
publications  of  humor  and  sagacity,  from  Cotton 
Mather^s  grim  moralities  dovm  to  the  felicitous 
Mrs.  Partington,  who  gets  the  smallest  modicum 
of  wisdom  out  of  the  greatest  amount  of  nonsense. 
About  ten  thousand  copies  were  sold  of  it  annu- 
ally, a  great  number  for  the  times.  As  in  the 
case  of  most  very  popular  works,  tiie  early  edi- 
tions were  literally  consumed  by  its  ardent  ad- 
mirers. One  of  the  old  copies  is  now  considered 
a  great  rarity ;  and  a  complete  set  was  found  by 
Mr.  Sparks  to  be  unattainame.f 

Its  greatest  popularity  was  achieved  when  a 
number  of  Poor  Richard's  aphorisms  were  col- 
lected and  prefixed  as  an  harangue  to  the  people, 
The  Waif  to  Wealth,  to  the  ahnanac  for  1758. 
In  this  concentrated  form  Poor  Ridiard  passed 


*  No.  114,  Jan.  8, 1861 

t  Most  of  the  numbers  were,  however,  got  together  after 
nearly  four  irears*  reeearch  among  pnbllo  libraries  and  private 
colleetloiu,  by  John  DoggetL  Jr.,  who,  in  1849,  commenced  the 
rcpabUcation  of  the  Poor  Blcnard  matter  in  annual  instalments 
of  three  years  to  each  number,  iq>pended  to  new  astronomical 
calculations  for  the  current  year.  He  proceeded  with  this 
work  throu^  three  numbers,  when  it  was  Interrupted  by  his 
death.  At  the  sale  of  his  euccts,  eighteen  numbers  of  Poor 
Bichard  were  purchased  at  twelve  dolUrs  each.  John  Dog- 
gctt  was  from  Dorchester,  Mass.  He  dealt  In  New  York  in  a 
Tlrtuoeo  collection  of  painttoga,  engravlnss,  autographs,  &c. 
He  commenced  a  New  York  Dlrectoxy  In  18«L  aoaoontlnuod 
UfiahlsdeiahlBthedty,inl86&  ^^     ^  ^ 


into  general  circulation  as  a  popular  tract  in  news- 
papers and  broatisheets.  Franklin  himself  attri- 
butes the  growing  plenty  of  money  in  Philadel- 
phia alter  its  appearance,  to  the  practice  of  its 
economical  precepts.  Three  translatioDs  have 
been  made  of  it  m  French,  where  it  paseea  as  La 
SdeneeduBonhommsEiehard,  It  was  {Hinted  in 
modern  Greek  at  Didot's  press  in  Paris  in  1828. 

Poor  Richard^s  matter  oonastB  of  Mr.  8anndere*s 
fiioetious  annual  introductions ;  a  bit  of  homely 
poetry  for  the  month ;  with  the  interapaoes  of  the 
Calendar,  left  after  the  important  weather  pro- 
phecies sprinkled  down  the  page,  filled  with  sen- 
tentious maxims.  Some  of  these  are  coarse  and 
homely  for  the  digestion  of  ploughmen ;  others 
show  the  nicer  edge  of  Franklin^s  wit  and  expe- 
rience. Rhyme  lends  its  aid  to  reason ;  and  prac- 
tical morality  has  work  to  do  which  renders  her 
not  very  dainty  in  the  use  of  words.  Temperance 
and  independence  have  sturdy  advocates  in  Poor 
Richard.  "  It  is  hard,"  says  he,  "  for  an  empty 
sack  to  stand  upright"  "Drink  water,  put  the 
money  in  your  pocket,  and  leave  the  dry  belly- 
ache in  the  punchbowl."  "If  you  would  be 
reveng'd  of  your  enemy,  govern  yourself" 

"  If  you  ride  a  horse  sit  close  and  tight> 
If  you  ride  a  man,  ait  easy  and  light" 

"  If  you  would  not  be  forgotten  as  soon  as  yon  are 
dead  and  rotten,  either  write  things  worth  read- 
ing, or  do  things  worth  the  writing."  "  Rsh  and 
visiters  smell  in  three  days."  "As  we  must  ac- 
count for  every  idle  word,  so  we  must  for  every 
idle  silence."  The  poetry  is  in  a  few  more  lines 
than  the  maxuns,  g^erally  with  a  home  thrust  at 
vanity  or  vice. 

That  all  from  Adam  first  begun. 

Since  none  but  Whiston  doubts. 
And  that  his  son,  and  his  son's  son 

Were  ploughmen,  downs,  and  louts; 
Here  lies  the  only  difference  now, 

Some  shot  off  late,  some  soon ; 
Your  sires  i*  th*  morning  left  the  plough 

And  ours  i'  th'  afternoon. 

And  sometimes  a  little  playful  elegance : 

My  love  and  I  for  kisses  play'd. 

She  would  keep  stakes,  I  was  content, 
But  when  I  won,  she  would  be  paid. 
This  made  me  ask  her  what  she  meant: 

Quoth  she,  since  you  are  in  this  wrangling  vein. 
Here,  take  your  kiases,  give  me  mine  agun. 

When  Paul  Jones,  in  Paris,  in  1778,  was 
making  application  to  the  French  Government 
for  a  military  vessel  to  pursue  his  career  at  sea, 
wearied  out  with  the  delay  of  the  oflScials,  and 
the  neglect  of  his  letters  from  the  sea-ports,  he 
happened  to  take  up  an  old  number  of  Franklin's 
Almanac,  and  alighted  on  this  sentence  of  Poor 
Richard,  "  K  you  would  have  your  business  done, 
go ;  if  not,  send."  He  took  the  advice,  proceeded 
himself  to  the  capital,  and  pushed  his  application 
so  successfully,  that  in  gretitude  to  the  oracle  he 
obtained  permission  to  call  the  diip  granted  to 
him  the  Bon  Homme  Bichard,*  Its  fortunes 
soon  made  the  French  translation  of  the  name  as 
familiar  to  American  ears  as  the  original  Poor 
Richard. 


•  Mackeule^s  JJh  of  Paul  Jones,  1 184 
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Fniiiklin*9  Tolnnunons  oorrespondenoe  woald 
alone  have  given  him  high  literary  reputation  as 
a  letter  writer.  EQs  essential  philanthropy,  good 
humor,  wit,  and  ready  resonroes,  are  every- 
where apparent  in  this.  It  is  the  hest  part  of  his 
oonversation,  vital  for  posterity,  and  we  may 
readily  ima^ne  from  it  how  Franklin  talked,  as 
with  his  fine  tact  he  always  offers  something  in- 

Spiring,  nsefiil,  and  entertaining  to  his  friends, 
nt  it  is  to  the  perspicuity,  method,  and  ease  of 
Franklin's  philosophical  writings  that  his  solid 
reputation  will  remain  greatly  indebted.  These 
qualities  cannot  be  better  described  than  in  the 
words  of  Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  the  generous  en- 
oomi&st  of  his  scientific  brethren,  who  himself 
practised  every  grace  which  he  attributed  to 
others : — *''•  A  singular  felidty  of  induction  guided 
all  his  researches,  and  by  very  small  means  he 
established  very  grand  truths.  The  style  and 
manner  of  his  publication  on  electricity,  are  al- 
most as  worthy  of  admiration  as  the  doctrine  it 
contains.  He  has  endeavoured  to  remove  all 
mystery  and  obscurity  from  the  subject.  He  has 
written  equally  for  the  uninitiated  and  for  the  phi- 
losopher;  and  he  has  rendered  his  details  amusing 
and  perspicuous,  elegant  as  well  as  simple.  Sci- 
ence appears  in  his  lauguage,  in  a  dress  wonder- 
fully decorous,  best  adapted  to  display  her  native 
lovdiness.  He  has  in  no  instance  exhibited  that 
false  dignity,  by  which  philosophy  is  kept  aloof 
firom  conmion  applications;  and  he  has  sought 
rather  to  make  her  a  useful  inmate  and  servant 
in  the  common  habitations  of  man,  than  to  pre- 
serve her  merely  as  an  object  of  admiration  in 
temples  and  palaces.'^* 

The  nnifonn  industry  of  Franklin  was  im- 
mense ;  and  though  writing  was  but  an  incidental 
pnrsnit  to  one  who  was  not  an  author  by  pro- 
fession, and  derived  no  revenue  from  his  pen,  the 
a^S^regateof  his  distinct  literary  compositions  out- 
distances the  labors  of  many  who  nave  worked 
directly  for  reputation  and  the  booksellers.  As 
enumerated  by  Mr.  8parks,t  the  list  of  his  writ- 
ings, separate  books,  articles,  or  distinct  papers, 
independ^itiy  of  his  huge  correspondence,  amounts 
to  three  hundred  and  four  items,  thickly  sown 
along  his  busy  years — and  he  was  always  busy 
— from  1726  to  1790.  They  exhaust  every 
metho<l  of  doing  good  practically,  which  fell 
within  the  range  of  his  powers  or  experience. 
They  are  upon  topics  of  individual  and  social  im- 
provement, of  the  usefid  arts,  which  adorn  and 
ameliorate  doily  life,  of  the  science  which  en- 
larges the  powers  of  the  mind  and  increases  the 
comfort  of  the  body,  of  political  wisdom,  extend- 
ing from  the  direction  of  a  tillage  to  the  control 
and  prosperity  of  the  state.  In  every  fonn  of 
purely  human  endeavor,  the  ffenius  of  Franklin 
IS  paramount    There  wore  principles  in  philoso- 

Ehy  and  religion  beyond  his  ken,  fields  of  specu- 
ttion  which  his  telescope  never  traversed,  meta- 
physic  spaces  of  the  soul  to  the  electric  powers 
of  which  his  lightning  rods  were  no  conductors. 
In  the  parcel  allotment  of  duties  in  this  world, 
his  path  lay  in  the  region  of  the  practical  In 
the  words  of  our  great  sire  to  the  archangel,  he 
mi^t  have  professed  that 


•  Rioted  In  epvkA'B  Life.  457. 
t  Works  of  FnnUiD,  x.  440. 


To  know  that  which  before  us  Lies  in  daily  life 
Is  the  prime  wisdom. 

There  he  was  seldom  at  fiELult;  cool,  waiy, 
political,  never  betraying  himself,  never  betraying 
the  state :  in  the  language  of  his  American  histo- 
rian, a  writer  himself  skilled  in  affiurs :  '•^  Franklin 
was  the  greatest  diplomatist  of  the  eighteenth 
century.  He  never  spoke  a  word  too  soon ;  he 
never  spoke  a  word  too  late ;  he  never  spoke  a 
word  too  much;  he  nevei^&iled  to  speak  the 
right  word  at  the  right  season.'** 

We  have  alluded  to  Franklin's  philosophy  as 
indicative  of  the  religious  powers.  Here  it  may 
be  said  that  he  rather  lived  by  them  than  in 
them.  He  appreciated  the  devout  and  transcen- 
dent labors  of  such  men  as  Jonathan  Edwards,  in 
laying  the  foundations,  and  could  empty  his 
pockets  at  the  heart-stirring  appeals  of  White- 
field.  His  friendships,  in  England  and  America, 
were  with  bishops  and  divines.  The  Bishop  of 
St  Asaph,  of  Sodor  and  Man,  no  less  than  the 
Methodist  Whitefield,  were  his  friends ;  and  he 
could  cast  an  eye  backwards  wiUi  affection  and 
reverence,  from  the  glittering  salons  of  Paris,  to 
the  dark  shades  of  Puritan  ancestors.  There  was 
a  sound  vein  of  piety  in  his  composition,  which 
bore  its  fruits ;  nor  had  French  levity,  or  com- 
panionship with  the  encyolop»dist8,  blunted  his 
religious  education.  His  warning  hand,  raised  to 
Paine  on  the  eve  of  his  infidel  publication, 
deserves  to  be  remembered,  with  his  appeal  to  the 
obligations  of  that  arch-oornipter  himself  to  reli- 
gion :  "  Perhaps  you  are  indebted  to  her  originally, 
that  is  to  your  reli^ous  education,  for  the  habits 
of  virtue  upon  which  you  now  justly  value  your- 
self. You  might  easily  display  your  excellent 
talents  of  reasoning  upon  a  less  hazardous  sub- 
ject, and  thereby  obtain  a  rank  with  our  most 
distinguished  authors:  for  among  us  it  is  not 
necessary,  as  among  the  Hottentots,  that  a  youth, 
to  be  raised  into  the  company  of  men,  should 
prove  his  manhood  by  beating  his  mother."t  lii 
the  same  letter,  he  asserts  his  belief  of  a  particu- 
lar Providence,  which  he  once  so  emphatically 
announced  in  the  Convention  of  1787.f  At  the 
close  of  his  life,  President  Stiles,  of  Yale,  drew§ 
from  him  an  expression  of  his  religious  opinions, 
in  which  he  simply  announces  his  belief  in  the 
unity  and  moral  government  of  the  Deity,  and 
the  paramount  "  system  of  morals  and  religion  " 
of  "Jesus  of  Nazareth,"  as  "the  best  the  world 
ever  saw,  or  is  likely  to  see ;"  but  his  interpreta- 
tion of  what  the  latter  wos,  would  probably  have 
differed  much  from  that  of  Dr.  Stiles.| 


♦  Bancroft    N.  T.  Hist  Boc  Lecture,  Dea  9, 1868. 

tLettor.    Bparka, X. 281.  *     .  ., 

i  **  I  baTO  lived,*'  aoid  he.  In  introdncinff  his  motion  for  dally 
mayors,  "  a  long  time ;  and  the  longer  I  live,  the  more  con- 
Tinoing  proolb  I  see  of  this  truth,  that  God  governs  in  the 
afihirs  ormen.  And,  if  a  sparrow  cannot  fall  to  the  ground 
without  his  notice,  is  It  probable  that  an  empire  can  rise  with- 
out his  aid  ?"— Sparks's  Life,  514. 

S  Letter  of  Franklin,  Mareh  9, 1790.  Hoiroea'aUfe  of  SUles, 

S09. 

I  A.  single  letter  in  the  autobiography  betravs  Franklin's 
mode  of  thinking  and  feeling  in  reference  to  the  Bcrlptures. 
He  Is  speaking  of  a  poetic  contest  between  Balph  and  some 
others  of  his  companions,  and  says,  of  the  test  proposed :  "  We 
excluded  all  oonndcrations  of  invention,  by  agreeing  that  the 
task  should  be  a  review  of  the  eighteenth  Psalm,  which 
describes  the  descent  of  a  Deity."  To  no  habitually  reverent 
mind  could  the  use  of  the  indefinite  article  occur  on  mention 
of  that  sublime  composition.    Of  hla  early  Infidel  oplttlon^  ho 


no 
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One  of  his  veiy  last  aets,  on  his  death-bed,  was 
to  recite  to  his  &ithfal  attendant,  Mrs.  llewson, 
tlie  danghter  of  his  London  landlady,  the  simple 
and  elevated  verses  of  good  Doctor  Watts.* 

The  compliments  to  Franklin,  the  sage,  philoso- 
pher, politician,  would  fill  a  volume.  Perhaps 
the  Latin  epigraph,  written  by  the  philosopher 
Turgot,  has  been  the  most  productive  ever  paid : 

Eripuit  ccdIo  fuhnen  sceptromque  tyranni&f 

His  portrait  is  frequently  graced  with  similar 
inscriptions,  of  which  the  best  is  that  from  Horace, 
placed  by  Bishop  Shipley  in  the  edition  of  the 
Miscellanies  of  1779,  2fon  tordidtu  auetor  No- 
tur<B  Verique,X 

He  was  eijually  admired  by  peasants  and 
kings;  Louis  XV.,  "the  grand  monai'ch,"  com- 
manded a  return  of  his  thanks  to  Mr.  Franklin 
"for  his  useful  discoveries  in  electricity;"!  t^® 
court  of  Ix)uis  XV L,  its  philosophers,  wits,  and 
ladies  of  fashion,  hailed  him  with  enthusiasm; 
Chatham  was  his  eulogist  in  England,  and  Wash-  ' 
fngton  in  America;  he  had  the  best  men  in  both  j 
hemispheres  for  his  friends  and  correspondents; 
towns  and  counties,  and  even  a  state,  have  been 
named  after  him;|  his  portrait  and  bust  are 
familiar  as  those  of  Washington ;  "  Every  penny 
stamp,"  says  Robert  C.  Winthrop,  happily,  in  his 
address,  Archimedes  and  Franklin^  "  is  a  monu- 
ment to  Franklin,  earned,  if  not  established  by 
himself,  as  the  fruit  of  his  early  labors  and  his 
signal  success  in  the  organization  of  our  infant 
post-office."  His  writings  are  I'ead  with  equal 
zest,  though  with  different  emotions,  in  childhood 
and  age — ^os  the  old  man  goes  out  of  the  world 


Mja,  that  thcT  were  enoonnged  by  the  Btatemcnts  of  the 
defenders  of  Cbristlanity,  the  Boyle  lecturers;  but  in  ench 
cases,  it  Is  less  the  orgomeDt  than  the  predispK>8ltion  which 
IkilB  to  oonTlnee. 

*  Epes  Sargent's  Memoir  of  Franklin,  110 ;  prefixed  to  a  well 
chosen  selection  of  the  writing  agreeably  prcMnted. 

t  This  inscription  by  Turgot,  which  nas  been  ascribed  to 
Ck>ndoroet  and  Mlrabeao.  first  appeara  In  the  correspondence 
of  Grimnn  and  Diderot  April,  if  t8,  and  lias  been  traced  to  a 
line  of  the  Anti- Lucretius  of  Cardinal  do  Poliguac,  lib.  i, 
verse  87,  which  reads: 

Eripuitqne  JotI  ftilmen,  Phcsboque  saglttaa: 

And  thence  to  Haniliua,  lib.  i.,  verso  1C4,  where  he  says  of 
SpionruA, 

Eripnitque  Joyi  falmen,  vlresque  Tonanti. 

Notes  and  Qacries,  vl.  88. 

Taking  the  lanrel  trom  the  brow  of  Epicurus  to  place  it 
npon  the  head  of  Franklin  Is  not  so  inappropriate  when  we 
recadl  the  sketch  of  the  former  by  Lucrctioa  Ulu&trans 
eommoda  Tlt<r. 

i  Ode  I.  28. 

There  Is  another  from  Virgil, 

Hominum  remmqne  repertor. 

.£neid  xiL 

To  the  portrait  tnm  which  onr  engraving  is  taken,  a  medal- 
lion in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Lettsom,  published  in  his  life  of 
Dr.  Fotherglll,  are  added  these  lines: 

II  a  rnrl  le  fen  des  Gienx 
n  flilt  fleurlr  les  Arts  en  des  Climats  Banvagee, 

L*Amcrique  le  place  h  la  tcte  des  Bages 
La  Orece  Tauroit  mis  an  nombre  de  ses  Dieax. 

There  Is  a  common  French  print  of  Diogenes  with  a  lantern, 
holding  a  medallion  of  FrankUn,  with  the  inscription, 

Btapete  gentos  reperit  vimm  Diogenes. 

I  Franklln*B  Letter  to  Jared  Eliot,  Philadelphia,  April  12th, 
ITM.    Sparks,  vi.  162.  h  -»     * 

I  To  the  town  of  Franklin,  Maaeaebasetts,  named  after  him. 
he  orders  from  Paris  a  gift  of  books,  in  preference  to  the  bell 
which  they  had  solicited,  "sense  being  proforable  to  sound.*'— - 
Letter  to  Richard  Price,  Passy,  March  iS,  17^.  Spark^  x.  lfi& 
The  Rev.  NatlL  Emmons,  clergyman  of  the  town,  preached  a 
sermon,  "  The  Dignity  of  Man,'*  on  the  receipt  of  thegifL  The 
nr^'wv^'i  ««•»  Btate  of  Franklin,  afterwards  called  Tennessee, 
nr  pblloeopher. 


repeating  to  the  grandchild  at  the  fireside  the 
apologue  of  quaint  familiar  wisdom  which  he  had 
learnt  in  his  primer. 

The  genius  of  Franklin  is  omnipresent  at  Phila- 
delphia. It  points  to  his  Library,  his  Philoso- 
phical Society,  his  University,  his  Hospital,  the 
Institute.  At  Boston,  his  benevolence  still  lives 
in  the  provisions  of  his  will,  his  silver  medal  for 
the  encouragement  of  scholarship  in  the  free 
grammar  schools,  in  gratitude  for  nis  own  ^  first 
instructions  in  literature,"  and  in  a  fimd  to  be 
kMined  to  youns  mechanics.  At  one  time  it  was 
thought  the  influence  of  Poor  Richard  had  pix)- 
dnoed  a  t(K)  general  thrift  and  parsimony:  but 
these  were  not  the  vices  of  Frankfin^s  instructions, 
but  the  virtues  of  a  young  state  building  up  its 
fortunes  by  economy  and  endurance.  Now  these 
maxims  are  simply  the  correctives  of  rapidly  in- 
creasing prodigality ;  the  mottoes  and  incentives 
to  honorable  toil  and  frugality  throughout  the 
land.  For  Franklin  having  been  bom  in  one 
part  of  the  country,  and  found  that  development 
in  another  which  would  probably  have  been 
denied  him  in  his  birth-place,  and  having  been 
employed  abroad  in  the  service  of  several  states, 
and  afterwards  in  behalf  of  them  all,  is  properly 
the  son  of  the  Union  and  the  nation, — and  bis 
life,  as  his  fame,  belongs  to  his  country. 

For  extracts  from  Franklin's  writings,  passing 
over  the  scientific  portions,  as  hardly  admitting 
of  separation  from  the  context^  and  leaving  his 
pohtical  papers  for  the  historian,  we  may  properly 
give  several  of  those  essays  which  have  chiefly 
promoted  his  popular  literary  reputation.  Of 
these  the  Parable  on  Persecution  has  always  been 
con.sidered  one  of  his  most  characteristic  eflbrts. 
It  was  his  habit  to  call  for  a  Bible  and  read  it  as 
a  passage  of  the  Old  Testament,  till  it  became 
pul)lic  property  by  its  appearance  in  Lord  Karnes's 
Sketches  of  the  History  of  Man,  in  1774,  where 
it  appears  as  "communicated  by  Benjamin  Frank- 
lin." Vaughan  then  placed  it  in  his  edition  of 
Franklin.  The  apologue  was  soon  discovered  in 
Jeremy  Taylor's  liber^  of  Prophesying,  who 
quotes  it  trum  "the  Jews'  books."  It  then 
turned  up  in  the  dedication  of  a  book  published 
at  Amsterdam,  in  1680,  a  translation  from  the 
Hebrew  into  Latin,  by  G«orge  Gentius,  of  a  work 
on  the  Jewish  Calamities.  Gentius  carries  it 
back  to  Sadus,  who,  it  appears,  is  Saadi,  the  Per- 
sian poet,  who,  as  Lord  Teignmonth  related  to 
Bishop  Heber,  has  the  story  in  the  second  book 
of  his  Bostan;  and  carrying  the  antiquity  still 
furtiier,  Saadi  says  the  story  was  told  to  Mm.* 

▲  PAXABLB  ▲OAXK8T  PKBaSCUTIOK. 

1.  And  it  came  to  pass  aft«r  these  things,  that 
Abraham  sat  in  the  door  of  his  tent»  about  tiie  going 
down  of  the  sun. 

2.  And  behold  a  man,  bowed  with  age,  came  from 
the  way  of  the  wilderness,  leaning  on  a  staff 

8.  And  Abraham  arose  and  met  him,  and  said  unto 
him,  "  Turn  in,  I  pray  thee,  and  wash  thy  feet^  and 
tarry  all  night,  and  thou  shalt  arise  early  on  the 
morrow,  and  go  on  thy  way." 


f«*tof  from  Franklin  to  Vanghan,  Nov.  2, 1T89.    Anpm. 
*  to  P.u.»i--  .  ^ 1 v —  v^^  Lajjjj  ^f  Qentios  is  given, 

notes.    gparks'elPiaolOlxi, 
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lip  the  most  high  God,  Creator  of  heaven 

r 


4.  Bat  the  man  s^d, "  Nay,  for  I  will  abide  under 
tliis  tree.** 

ft.  And  Abraham  pressed  him  greatly ;  eo  he 
tamed,  and  they  went  into  the  tent,  and  Abraham 
baked  unleavened  bread,  and  they  did  eat. 

6.  And  when  Abraham  saw  that  the  man  blessed 
not  God,  he  said  onto  him,  "  Wherefore  dost  thoa 
not  worshii 
and  earth 

7.  And  the  man  answered  and  said,  *'I  do  not 
wonhip  the  God  thoa  speakest  of,  neither  do  I  call 
upon  his  name ;  for  I  have  made  to  myself  a  sod, 
which  abideth  idway  in  mine  honse,  and  provideth 
me  with  all  things.** 

8.  And  Abraham's  zeal  was  kindled  against  the 
man,  and  he  arose  and  fell  upon  him,  and  drove  him 
forth  with  blows  into  the  wudemesa 

9.  And  at  midnight  God  called  unto  Abraham, 
Mying,  *'  Abraham,  where  is  the  stranger  f ** 

10.  And  Abraham  answered  and  said,  "  Lord,  he 
would  not  wonhip  thee,  neither  would  he  call  upon 
thy  name;  therefore  have  I  driven  him  out  from 
before  my  face  into  the  wilderness.** 

11.  And  God  said,  "  Have  I  borne  with  him  these 
hundred  ninety  and  eight  years,  and  nourished  him, 
and  eiothed  him,  notwithstanding  his  rebellion 
■gainst  me ;  and  couldst  not  thou,  that  art  thyself  a 
■inner,  bear  with  him  one  night  t** 

12.  And  Abraham  said,  "  Let  not  the  anger  of  the 
Lord  wax  hot  asninst  his  servant;  lo,  I  have  sinned; 
lo,  I  have  sinned ;  forgive  me,  I  prny  thee.** 

18.  And  Abraham  arose,  and  went  forth  into  the 
wilderness,  and  sought  diligently  for  the  man,  and 
found  him,  and  returned  with  hmi  to  the  tent ;  atid 
when  he  had  entreated  him  kindly,  he  sent  him 
■way  on  the  morrow  with  gifts. 

14.  And  God  spake  again  unto  Abraham,  saying, 
**  For  this  thy  sm  shall  thy  seed  be  afflicted  four 
hundred  years  in  a  strange  land ; 

15.  **  But  for  thy  repenbince  will  I  deliver  them; 
and  they  shall  come  forth  with  power,  and  with 
glad&eas  of  heart,  and  with  much  Bobst«nc&" 


TBB  bphbxbba; 

▲X  BWILBB  OF  BUMAlf  UTB. 

n  Madame  BrUUm^  of  Pauy, 

Written  to  IHB. 

Too  may  remember,  my  dear  friend,  that  when 
we  lately  *spent  that  happy  day  in  the  delightfiil 
garden  and  sweet  society  of  the  Moulin  Joly,  I 
stopped  a  little  in  one  of  our  walks,  and  stayed  some 
time  behind  the  company.  We  had  been  shown 
numberless  skeletons  of  a  kind  of  little  fly,  called  an 
ephemera,  whose  successive  generations,  we  were 
told,  were  bred  and  expired  within  the  day.  I 
ha|>pened  to  see  a  living  company  of  them  on  a 
leaf^  who  appeared  to  be  ensaged  in  conversation. 
Tea  know  I  under:}tand  all  the  inferior  animal 
tongaea.  My  too  greiit  application  to  the  study  of 
them  is  the  oest  excuse  I  can  ffive  for  tiie  little  pro- 
gress I  have  made  in  your  charming  language.  I 
Ostened  through  curiosity  to  the  discourse  of  these 
little  ereatores ;  but  as  they,  in  their  national 
vivacity,  spoke  three  or  four  together,  I  oonld  make 
bat  little  of  their  conversation.  I  foond«  however, 
by  some  broken  expressions  that  I  heard  now  and 
then,  they  were  dispoting  warmly  on  the  merit  of 
two  foreign  musicians,  one  a  eovstn,  the  oUier  a 
motekeio  ;  in  which  dispute  they  spent  their  time, 
■eeminglT  as  regardless  of  the  shortness  of  life  as  if 
they  had  been  sore  of  living  a  month.  Hiippy 
people  I  thought  I ;  you  are  certainly  under  a  wise, 
jn»t»  and  mild  government,  since  you  have  no  poblic 


grievances  to  complain  of,  nor  any  sobject  of  conten- 
tion but  the  perfections  and  imperfections  of  foreign 
music  I  turned  my  head  from  them  to  an  old  grey- 
headed one,  who  was  single  on  another  leaf,  and 
talking;  to  himsel£  Being  amused  with  his  soliloquy, 
I  put  it  dow  I  in  writing,  in  hopes  it  will  likewise 
amuse  her  to  whom  I  am  so  much  indebted  for  the 
most  plen»ing  of  all  amusements,  her  delicious  com- 
pany and  heavenly  harmony. 

"  It  was,**  said  he,  "  the  opinion  of  learned  philoso- 
pheris  of  our  race,  who  lived  and  flourished  long 
oefore  my  time,  that  this  vast  world,  the  Moulin  Joly, 
could  not  itself  subsist  more  than  eighteen  hours ; 
and  I  think  there  was  some  foundation  for  that 
opinion,  since,  by  the  apparent  motion  of  the  great 
luminary  that  ^ves  life  to  all  nature,  and  which  in 
my  time  has  evidently  declined  considerably  towards 
the  ocean  at  the  end  of  our  earth,  it  must  then  finish 
its  course,  be  extinguished  in  the  waters  that  sur- 
round us,  and  leave  the  world  in  cold  and  darkness, 
necessarily  producing  univers«al  death  and  destruc- 
tion. I  have  lived  seven  of  those  hours,  a  great  age, 
being  no  less  than  four  hundred  and  twenty  minutes 
of  time  Uow  very  few  of  us  continue  so  long  1  I 
have  seen  generatioQsHK>rn,  flourish,  and  expira 
My  present  friends  are  the  children  and  grandchil- 
dren of  the  friends  of  my  youth,  who  are  uow,  alas, 
no  more !  And  I  must  soon  follow  them ;  for,  by  the 
course  of  nature,  though  still  in  health,  I  cannot 
expect  to  live  above  seven  or  eight  minutes  longer. 
Wnat  now  avails  all  my  toil  and  labor,  in  amassing 
honey-dew  on  this  leaf,  which  I  cannot  live  to 
enjoy  I  What  the  political  struggles  I  have  been 
engaged  in,  for  the  good  of  my  compatriot  inhabit- 
ants of  this  bush,  or  my  philosophical  studies  for 
the  benefit  of  our  race  m  general  I  for,  in  politics, 
what  can  laws  do  without  morals?  Our  present 
race  of  ephemene  will  in  a  course  of  minutes  become 
corrupt,  like  those  of  other  and  older  bushes,  and 
consequently  as  wretched.  And  in  philosophy  how 
small  our  process  I  Alas  I  art  is  long,  and  life  is 
short  I  My  friends  would  comfort  me  with  the  idea 
of  a  name,  they  say,  I  shall  leave  behind  me ;  and 
they  tell  me  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  nature  and 
to  glory.  But  what  will  fame  be  to  an  ephemera 
who  no  longer  exists!  And  what  will  become  of 
all  history  in  the  eighteenth  hour,  when  the  world 
itself,  even  the  whole  Moulin  Joly,  shall  come  to  its 
end,  and  be  buried  in  universtil  ruin!** 

To  me,  idter  all  my  eager  pursuits,  no  solid  plea- 
sures now  remain,  but  the  reflection  of  a  long  life 
spent  in  meaning  well,  the  sensible  conversation  of 
a  few  good  isdy  ephemeine,  and  now  and  then  a 
kind  smile  and  ft  tune  from  the  ever  amiable  Bril- 
lante, 

TBB      WBISTLB. 

7b  Madame  BHOoru 

Pabst,  10  I/bvember,  1779. 

I  RBonvKD  my  dear  friend's  two  letters,  one  for 
Wednesday  and  one  for  Saturday.  This  is  again 
Wednesday.  I  do  not  deserve  one  for  to-day,  be- 
cause I  have  not  answered  the  former.  But,  indo- 
lent as  I  am,  and  averse  to  writing,  the  fear  of 
having  no  more  of  your  pleasing  epbUes,  if  I  do  not 
contribute  to  the  correspondence,  obliges  me  to  take 
op  my  pen ;  and  as  Mr.  R  has  kindly  sent  me  word, 
that  ne  sets  out  to-morrow  to  see  you,  instead  of 
spending  this  Wednesday  evening  as  I  have  done  its 
namesakes,  in  your  delightful  company,  I  sit  down 
to  spend  it  in  winking  of  you,  in  writing  to  you,  and 
in  reading  over  and  over  again  your  leS«rs. 

I  am  charmed  with  your  description  of  Paradise, 
and  with  your  plan  of  living  there ;  and  I  approve 
much  of  your  conclusion,  that,  in  the  mean  time,  we 
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ihould  draw  all  the  good  we  can  from  this  world 
In  my  opinion,  we  might  all  draw  more  good  from 
it  than  we  do»  and  suffer  lees  evil,  if  we  woald  take 
care  not  to  give  too  much  for  whistles.  For  to  me  it 
seems,  that  most  of  the  unhappy  people  we  meet 
with,  are  become  so  by  neglect  of  that  caution. 

You  ask  what  I  mean  f  You  love  stories,  and  will 
excuse  my  telling  one  of  myself. 

When  I  was  a  child  of  seven  years  old,  my  friends, 
on  a  holidnv,  filled  my  pocket  with  ooppera  I 
went  directly  to  a  shop  where  they  sold  toys  for 
children ;  and,  being  charmed  with  the  sound  of  a 
fthistU,  that  I  met  by  the  way  in  the  hands  of 
another  boy,  I  voluntarily  offered  and  gave  all  my 
money  for  one.  I  then  came  home,  and  went 
whistliDg  all  over  the  house,  much  pleased  with  my 
whtBtU,  but  disturbing  all  the  family.  My  brothers, 
and  sisters,  and  cousins,  undcrstanoing  tne  bargain 
I  had  made,  told  me  I  had  given  four  times  as  mueh 
for  it  as  it  was  worth ;  put  me  in  mind  what  good 
things  I  might  have  bought  with  the  rest  of  the 
money ;  and  laughed  at  me  so  mueh  for  my  folly, 
that  I  cried  with  vexation ;  and  the  reflection  gave 
me  more  chagrin  than  the  whUlU  gave  me  pleasure. 

This,  however,  was  afterwards  of  use  to  me,  the 
impression  continuing  on  my  mind;  so  that  often, 
when  I  was  tempted  to  buy  some  unnecessary  thing, 
I  said  to  myself,  Don't  give  too  mueh  for  the  whistle  ; 
and  I  saved  my  money. 

As  I  grew  up,  came  into  the  world,  and  observed 
the  actions  of  men,  I  thought  I  met  with  many,  very 
many,  who  gave  too  mueh  /or  the  whittle. 

When  I  saw  one  too  ambitious  of  court  fkvor, 
sacrificing  his  time  in  attendance  on  levees,  his 
repose,  his  liberty,  his  virtue,  and  perhaps  his  friends, 
to  attain  it,  I  have  said  to  myself.  This  man  gives  too 
much  for  hit  whistle. 

When  I  saw  another  ibnd  of  popularity,  constantly 
employing  himself  in  political  bustles,  neglecting  his 
own  affairs,  and  ruinmg  them  by  that  neglect,  Ife 
pays,  indeed,  said  I,  too  mueh  for  his  whistle. 

If  I  knew  a  miser,  who  gave  up  every  kind  of 
comfortable  living,  all  the  pleasure  of  doing  good  to 
others,  all  the  esteem  of  his  fellow-citizens,  and  the 
joys  of  benevolent  friendship,  for  the  sake  of  accu- 
mulating wealth,  Poor  man,  said  I,  gou  pay  too  much 
for  your  whistle. 

When  I  met  with  a  man  of  pleasure,  sacrificing 
every  laudable  improvement  of  the  mind,  or  of  his 
fortune,  to  mere  corporeal  sensations,  and  ruining  his 
health  in  their  pursuit.  Mistaken  man,  said  I,  you  are 
providing  pain  for  yourself,  instead  of  pl^ftsure  ;  you 
give  too  mueh  for  your  whistle. 

If  I  see  one  fond  of  appearance,  or  fine  clothes, 
fine  houses,  fine  furniture,  nne  equipages,  all  above 
his  fortune,  for  which  he  contracts  debts,  and  ends 
his  career  in  a  prison,  Alas  !  say  I,  he  has  paid  dear, 
verydrar,  for  his  whistle. 

When  I  see  a  beautiful,  sweet-tempered  girl  mar- 
ried to  an  ill-natured  brute  of  a  nusbaud,  What 
a  pity,  say  I,  that  she  should  pay  so  mueh  for  her 
wnistlel 

In  short,  I  conceive  that  great  part  of  the  miseries 
of  mankind  are  brought  upon  them  by  the  false  esti- 
mates they  have  made  of  the  value  of  things,  and  by 
their  giving  too  mueh  for  their  whistles. 

Yet  I  ought  to  have  charity  for  these  unhappy 
people,  when  I  consider,  that,  with  all  this  wisdom  of 
which  I  om  boasting,  there  are  certain  things  in  the 
world  so  tempting,  for  example,  the  apples  of  King 
John,  which  happily  are  not  to  be  bought ;  for  if 
they  were  put  to  sale  by  auction,  I  might  very 
eoauy  be  lea  to  ruin  myself  in  the  purchase,  and 
find  that  I  had  once  more  given  too  much  for  the 
whistle. 


Adieu,  my  dear  friend,  and  beUeve  me  ever  yours 
very  sincerely  and  with  unalterable  affeetion, 

B.  Fbanxlul 


niALOoux  Bsrwxiv  rxAxxuir  axd  nn  eocr. 

Mmnon;  S8  October^  ITBQl 

FftAXKLor.  Ehl  Ohl  Ehl  What  have  I  done  to 
merit  these  cruel  sufferings! 

Goirr.  Many  things ;  you  have  ate  and  drank  too 
freely,  and  too  much  inanlged  those  legs  of  yours  in 
their  indolence. 

Fraitkuii.  Who  is  it  that  aoeoaes  met 

Govt.  It  is  I,  even  I,  the  Gk>ut 

FaANKLix.  What  I  my  enemy  in  person  f 

OocT.  No,  not  your  enemy. 

FEAmEux.  I  repeat  it;  my  enemy;  for  you  would 
not  only  torment  my  body  to  death,  but  ruin  my 
good  name;  yon  reproacii  me  as  a  glutton  and  a 
tippler ;  now  all  the  world,  that  knows  me,  will  allow 
that  I  am  neither  the  one  nor  the  other. 

Gout.  The  world  may  think  as  it  pleases;  it  is 
always  very  complaisant  to  itself,  and  sometimea  to 
its  friends ;  but  I  very  well  know  that  the  quantity 
of  meat  and  drink  proper  for  a  man,  who  takes  a 
reasonable  degree  ofexercise,  would  be  too  much  for 
another,  who  never  takes  any. 

Feaxklih.  I  take — ^Ehl  Oh! — as  much  exercise 
Eh  I — as  I  can,  Madam  Gout    You  know  mv  seden- 
tary state,  and  on  that  account,  it  would  seem, 
Madam  Gout,  as  if  you  might  spare  me  a  little,  seeing 
it  is  not  altogether  my  own  fault 

Gout.  Not  a  jot;  your  rhetoric  and  your  polite- 
ness are  thrown  away;  your  apology  avoila  nothing. 
If  your  situation  in  lira  is  a  sedentary  one,  your 
amusements,  your  recreations,  at  least,  should  be 
active.  You  ought  to  walk  or  ride;  or,  if  the 
weather  prevents  that,  play  at  billiarda  But  let  us 
examine  your  course  of  life.  While  the  mornings 
are  long,  and  you  have  leisure  to  go  abroad,  what  do 
you  dot  Why,  instead  of  gaining  an  appetite  for 
breakfast,  by  salutary  exercise,  you  amuse  yourself 
with  books,  pamphlets,  or  newspapers,  which  com- 
monly are  not  worth  the  reading.  Yet  yon  eat  an 
iuormnate  breakfast,  four  dishes  of  tea,  with  cream, 
and  one  or  two  buttered  toasts,  with  slices  of  hung 
beef,  which  I  fancy  are  not  things  the  most  easily 
digested.  Immediately  afterward  you  sit  down  to 
write  at  your  desk,  or  converse  with  persons  vho 
apply  to  you  on  business.  Thus  the  time  passes  till 
one,  without  any  kind  of  bodily  exercise.  But  all 
this  I  could  pardon,  in  regard,  as  you  say,  to  your 
sedentary  condition.  But  what  is  your  practice 
after  dinner t  Walking  in  the  benutinil  gardens  of 
those  friends,  with  whom  you  have  dined,  would  be 
the  choice  of  men  of  sense ;  yonrs  is  to  be  fixed  down 
to  chess,  where  you  are  found  engaged  for  two  or 
three  hours  I  This  is  your  perpetual  recreation, 
which  is  the  least  eligible  of  any  for  a  sedentary  man, 
because,  instead  of  accelerating  the  motion  of  the 
fluids,  the  ri^id  attention  it  requires  helps  to  retard 
the  circulation  and  obstruct  internal  secretioua 
Wrapt  in  the  speculations  of  this  wretched  game, 
you  destroy  your  constitution.  What  can  be  ex- 
pected from  such  a  course  of  living,  but  a  body 
replete  with  stagnant  humors,  ready  to  fall  a  prey 
to  all  kinds  of  dangerous  maladies,  if  I,  the  Goat,  did 
not  occasionally  bring  you  relief  by  agitatinff  these 
humors,  and  so  purifying  or  dissipating  tibem  1  If  it 
was  in  some  nook  or  alley  in  Paris,  deprived  of 
walks,  that  you  played  awmle  at  chess  alter  dinner, 
this  might  be  excusable ;  but  the  same  teste  prevails 
with  you  in  Passy,  Auteuil,  Menmartre,  or  Sanoy, 
places  where  there  are  the  finest  gardens  and  walks, 
a  pure  air,  beautiful  women,  and  most  agreeable  and 
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instruciiye  eonrenatioii;  all  wluch  yon  might  eojoy 
by  freqaeotiDg  the  wftlk&  Bat  these  are  r^eeted 
for  this  abominable  game  of  chess.  Fie,  then,  Mr. 
FrankhnI  But  amidst  my  instructions,  I  had  almost 
forgot  to  administer  my  wholesome  corrections ;  so 
take  that  twinge,— and  that 

FaAHKLur.  Oh!  £hl  Oh  I  Ohhhl  Ab  much  in- 
struction as  you  please^  Madam  Qout,  and  as  many 
reproaches ;  but  pray,  Madam,  a  truce  with  your 
oorreotional 

Gooz.  No,  Sir,  no, — ^I  will  not  abate  a  particle  of 
what  is  so  much  for  your  good, — ^therefore — 

Yraxeus.  Oh  1  Ehhh  I— It  is  not  fair  to  say  I  take 
no  exercise,  when  I  do  yery  often,  going  out  to  dine 
and  returning  in  my  carriagei 

Goirr.  That,  of  aU  imtigiuable  exercises,  is  the  most 
slight  and  insignificant,  if  you  aUude  to  the  motion 
of  a  carriage  suspended  on  springa.  By  obseryinff 
the  degree  of  heat  obtained  by  different  kinds  of 
motion,  we  may  form  an  estimate  of  the  quantity  of 
exercise  giyen  by  each*  Thus,  for  example,  if  you 
turn  out  to  wiUk  in  winter  with  cold  feet,  in  an 
hour's  Ume  you  will  be  in  a  glow  all  oyer ;  ride  on 
horseback,  the  same  effect  will  scarcely  be  perceiyed 
by  four  hours'  round  trotting;  but  if  you  loll  in  a 
carriage,  such  as  you  have  mentioned,  you  may 
trayel  all  day,  and  gladly  enter  the  last  inn  to  warm 
your  feet  by  a  fire.  Flatter  yourself  then  no  longer, 
that  half  an  hour^s  airing  in  your  carriage  deserves 
the  name  of  exerctsei  Proyidence  has  appointed  few 
to  roll  in  carriages,  while  he  has  fjiven  to  idl  a  pair 
of  legs,  which  are  machines  infinitely  more  commo- 
dious ajid  serviceable.  Be  grateful  then,  and  make 
a  proper  use  of  yours.  Would  you  know  how  they 
forward  the  circulation  of  your  fluids,  in  the  very 
action  of  transporting  you  from  place  to  place ;  ob- 
serve when  you  walk,  that  all  your  weignt  is  olter- 
nately  thrown  from  one  leg  to  the  other;  this 
occasiona  a  great  pressure  on  the  yessols  of  the  foot, 
and  repels  their  contents;  when  relieved,  by  the 
weight  being  thrown  on  the  other  foot,  the  vessels 
of  the  fint  are  aUowed  to  replenish,  and,  by  a  return 
of  this  weight,  this  repulsion  again  succeeds ;  thus 
accelerating  the  circulation  of  the  blood.  The  heat 
produced  in  any  giyen  time,  depends  on  the  d^ree 
of  this  acceleration;  the  fluids  are  shaken,  the 
humors  attenuated,  the  secretions  facilittited,  and  all 
goes  well ;  .the  cheeks  are  rudd^,  and  health  is 
established'  Behold  your  fair  friend  at  Auteuil; 
a  lady  who  receiyed  from  bounteous  nature  more 
really  useful  science,  than  half  a  dozen  such  pre- 
tenden  to  philosophy  as  you  have  been  able  to 
extract  from  all  your  books.  When  she  honors  you 
with  a  visit,  it  is  on  foot  She  walks  all  hours  of 
the  day,  and  leaves  indolence,  and  its  concomitant 
maladies,  to  be  endured  by  her  horses.  In  this  see 
at  once  the  preservative  of  her  health  and  personal 
charms.  But  when  you  go  to  Auteuil,  you  must 
haye  your  carriage,  though  it  is  no  further  from 
Paasy  to  Auteuil  than  from  Auteuil  to  Passy. 

FaAHKLiK.  Your  reasonings  grow  very  tiresome. 

Gout.  I  stand  corrected.  I  will  be  sueut  and  con- 
tinue my  office;  take  that,  and  that. 

Fraiolun.  Oh  I  Ohh !    Talk  on,  I  pray  you! 

GoDT.  No,  no ;  I  have  a  good  number  of  twinges 
for  you  to-night,  and  you  may  bo  sure  of  some  more 
to-morrow. 

Fbankux.  What  I  with  such  4k  fever  t  I  shall 
go  distracted.  Oh  I  Eh  I  Can  no  one  bear  it  for 
mef 

GooT.  Ask  that  of  your  horses ;  they  have  served 
you  fiftithfully. 

FaAKKUir.  How  can  you  so  cruelly  sport  with  my 
torments  f 

Govt.  Sport!  I  am  yery  serious.     I  have  here  a 
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list  of  offences  against  your  own  health  distinctly 
written,  and  can  justify  eyeiy  stroke  inflicted  on 
you. 

Franklin.  Read  it,  then. 

Gout.  It  is  too  long  a  detail;  but  I  will  briefly 
mention  some  particuhunb 

Fbanklin.  Proceed.    I  am  all  attention. 

Govt.  Do  you  remember  how  often  you  haye  pro- 
mised yourself,  the  following  morning,  a  walk  in  the 
grove  of  Boulogne,  in  the  garden  de  la  Muette,  or  in 
your  own  garden,  and  have  yiolated  your  promise, 
alleging,  at  one  time,  it  was  too  cold,  at  another  too 
warm,  too  windy,  too  moist,  or  what  else  you 
pleased ;  when  in  truth  it  was  too  nothing,  but  your 
insuperable  love  of  ease  f 

Franklin.  That  I  confess  may  have  happened 
oeeasionaUy,  probably  ten  times  in  a  year. 

Gout.  Your  confession  is  very  far  short  of  the 
truth ;  the  groas  amount  ia  one  hundred  and  ninety- 
nine  timesi 

Frankun.  Is  it  possible?  • 

GoOT.  So  possible,  that  it  is  fact ;  you  may  rely  on 
the  accuracy  of  my  statement  You  know  Mr. 
Brillon's  garaens,  and  what  fine  walks  they  contain ; 
you  know  the  lumdsome  flight  of  an  hundred  steps, 
which  lead  from  the  terrace  above  to  the  lawn 
below.  Tou  have  been  in  the  practice  of  visiting 
this  amiable  family  twice  a  week,  after  dinner,  and 
it  is  a  maxim  of  your  own,  that  "  a  man  may  take 
as  much  exercise  in  walking  a  mile,  up  and  down 
stoirs,  as  in  ten  on  level  ground."  What  an  oppor- 
tunity was  here  for  yon  to  have  had  exercise  in 
bot3i  these  ways  I  Did  you  embrace  it,  and  how 
often! 

Frankun.  I  cannot  immediately  answer  that 
question. 

Goux.  I  will  do  it  for  you;  not  once. 

Frankun.  Not  onceV 

CrouT.  Even  so.  During  the  summer  you  went 
there  at  six  o'clock.  You  found  the  charming  lady, 
with  her  lovely  children  and  friends,  eager  to  walk 
with  you,  and  entertain  you  with  their  agreeable 
eonyersation ;  and  what  has  been  your  choice  f 
Why,  to  sit  on  the  terrace,  satisfying  yourself  with 
the  fine  prospect,  and  passing  your  eye  over  the 
beauties  of  the  garden  below,  without  taking  one 
step  to  descend  and  walk  about  in  them.  On  the 
contrary,  you  call  for  tea  and  the  chess-board ;  and 
lo  I  you  are  occupied  in  your  seat  till  nine  o'clock, 
and  that  besides  two  hours'  play  after  dinner ;  and 
then,  instead  of  walking  home,  which  would  have 
bestirred  you  a  little,  you  step  into  jour  carriage. 
How  absurd  to  suppose  that  all  this  carelessness 
can  be  reconcilable  with  health,  without  my  inter- 
position I 

Franklin.  I  am  convinced  now  of  the  justness  of 
poor  Richard's  remark,  that  *'  Our  debts  and  our 
sins  are  always  greater  than  we  think  for." 

GrouT.  So  it  is.  You  philosophers  are  sages  in 
your  maxims,  and  fools  in  your  conduct; 

Frankun.  But  do  you  charge  among  my  crimes, 
that  I  return  in  a  carringe  from  Mr.  Brillou'sf 

Gout.  Certainly ;  for,  having  been  seated  all  the 
while,  you  cannot  object  the  fatigue  of  the  day,  and 
cannot  want  therefore  the  relief  of  a  carriage. 

Frankun.  What  then  would  you  have  me  do  with 
my  carriage? 

Gout.  Burn  it  if  you  choose;  you  would  at  least 
get  heat  out  of  it  once  in  this  way ;  or,  if  you  dis- 
like that  proposal,  here's  another  for  you ;  observe 
the  poor  peasants,  who  work  in  the  yineyards  and 
grounds  about  the  yillages  of  Passy,  Auteuil,  ChaiU 
lot,  <&c  ;  you  may  find  every  day,  among  these  de- 
serving creatures,  four  or  five  old  men  and  women, 
bent  and  perhaps  crippled  by  weight  of  years,  and 
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too  long  and  too  great  labor.  After  a  most  fntigatng 
day,  these  people  have  to  trudge  a  mile  or  two  to 
their  smoky  huta.  Order  your  coachman  to  set  them 
down,  lliis  is  an  act  that  will  be  good  for  your 
soul ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  after  your  vidit  to  tlie 
Brillons,  if  you  return  on  foot,  that  will  be  good  for 
your  body. 

Frankldt.  Ah  1  how  tiresome  you  are  I 

Gout.  Well,  then,  to  my  office;  it  should  not  be 
forgotten  that  I  am  your  phytucian.     There. 

Frankun.  Ohhhl  what  a  devil  of  a  physician! 

Gout.  How  ungrateful  you  are  to  say  so  I  Is  it 
not  I  who,  in  the  character  of  your  physician,  have 
saved  you  from  the  palsy,  dropsy,  and  apoplexy  I 
one  or  other  of  which  would  have  done  for  you  long 
ago,  but  for  me. 

FBANKLiir.  I  submit,  and  thank  you  for  the  past, 
but  entreat  the  discontinuance  of  your  visits  for  the 
future;  for,  in  my  mind,  one  had  better  die  than  be 
cured  so  dolefully.  Permit  me  just  to  hint,  that  I 
have  also  not  been  unfriendly  to  t/ou.  I  never  feed 
physician  or  quack  of  any  kind,  to  enter  the  list 
against  you;  if  then  you  do  not  leave  me  to  my 
repose,  it  may  be  said  you  are  ungrateful  too. 

Gout.  I  can  scarcely  acknowledge  that  as  any 
objection.  As  to  quacks,  I  despise  them;  they  may 
kill  you  indeed,  but  cannot  injure  me.  And,  as  to 
regular  physicians,  they  are  at  last  convinced,  that 
the  gout,  in  such  a  subject  as  you  are,  is  no  disease, 
but  a  remedy ;  and  wherefore  cure  a  remedy  f — ^but 
to  our  business, — thereu 

Frankldt.  Oh  I  Oh  ! — ^for  Heaven's  sake  leave 
me ;  and  I  promise  faithfully  never  more  to  play  at 
chess,  but  to  take  exercise  daily,  and  live  temper- 
ately. 

Gout.  I  know  you  too  well  You  promise  fair ; 
but,  after  a  few  months  of  good  health,  you  will 
return  to  your  old  habits ;  your  fine  promises  will 
be  forgotten  like  the  forms  of  the  last  yearns  clouds. 
Let  us  then  finish  the  account,  and  I  will  go.  But 
I  leave  you  with  an  assurance  of  visiting  you  again 
at  a  proper  time  and  place ;  for  my  object  is  your 
good,  and  you  are  sensible  now  that  I  am  your  real 
fritnd, 

Franklin  would  hardly  have  made  his  title 
good  in  the  old  literature  of  New  England,  if  he 
had  not  written  verses  of  some  kind.  The  lines 
entitled  ^^  Paper^^  have  been  so  often  printed  a^ 
his,  and  are  so  appropriate  to  his  tastes,  that  we 
may  give  them  a  place  here,  though  evidence  is 
wanting  that  he  wrote  them.  In  the  Massachu- 
setts Magazins  for  August^  1794,  it  is  given  aa 
"  written  by  the  late  Dr.  Franklin,"  but  in  the 
American  Museum  of  1788,  it  is  only  "  ascribed" 
to  his  pen.  Mr.  Sparks  doubts  the  authorship, 
but  prints  the  lines.'^ 

PAPn;  A  poBiL 

Some  wit  of  old, — such  wits  of  old  there  were, — 
Whose  hints  showed  meaning,  whose  allusions  care, 
By  one  brave  stroke  to  mark  all  human  kind. 
Called  clear  blank  paper  every  infant  mind ; 
Where  still,  as  opening  sense  ner  dictates  wrote. 
Fair  virtue  put  a  seal,  or  vice  a  blot 

Tlie  thought  was  happy,  pertinent,  and  true ; 
Mcthinks  a  genius  might  iJie  plan  pun«ue. 
I,  (can  you  pardon  my  presumption  f )  I— 
^o  wit,  no  genius, — ^yet  for  once  will  try. 

Various  the  papers  various  wants  produce, 
The  wants  of  fashion,  elegance,  and  use. 


Men  are  as  various ;  and,  if  right  I  sean. 
Each  sort  of  paper  represents  some  man. 

Pray  note  the  fop, — ^half  powder  and  half  lace, — 
!  Nice  as  a  band-box  were  his  dwelling-place ; 
He's  the  gilt  paper,  which  apart  you  store. 
And  lock  from  vulgar  hands  in  the  "scrutoire. 

Mechanics,  servants,  farmers,  and  so  forth. 
Are  copy  paper  of  inferior  worth : 
Less  prized,  more  useful,  for  your  desk  decreed. 
Free  to  all  pens,  and  prompt  at  every  need. 

The  wretch,   whom  avarice  bids  to  pinch  and 
spare, 
Starve,  cheat,  and  pilfer,  to  enrich  an  heir, 
Is  coarse  brown  paper  ;  such  as  pedlers  choose 
To  wrap  up  wares,  which  better  men  will  use. 

Take  next  the  miser's  contrast,  who  destroys 
Health,  fame,  and  fortune,  in  a  round  of  joy& 
Will  any  paper  match  him  f     Yes,  throughout^ 
He*s  a  irvkt  sinking  paper ^  past  all  doubt. 

The  retail  po1itician*s  anxious  thought 
Deems    this   side    always    right,    and    that    stark 

naught ; 
He  foams  with  censure ;  with  applause  he  raves, — 
A  dupe  to  rumors,  and  a  tool  of  knaves ; 
HeUl  want  no  type  his  weakness  to  proclaim. 
While  such  a  thing  sa  foolscap  has  a  name. 

The  hasty  gentleman,  whose  blood  runs  high. 
Who  picks  a  quarrel,  if  you  step  awry. 
Who  can't  a  jest,  or  hint,  or  look  endure,— 
What's  he  (     What?     Touch-paper  to  be  sure. 

What  are  our  poets,  take  them  as  they  fall, 
Grood,  b<ad,  rich,  poor,  much  read,  not  read  at  all  f 
Them  and  their  works  in  the  same  class  youll  find ; 
They  are  the  mere  waste-paper  of  mankind. 

Observe  the  maiden,  innocently  sweet ; 
She's  fair  white-paper,  an  unsullied  sheet ; 
On  which  the  happy  man,  whom  fate  ordains. 
May  write  his  name,  and  take  her  for  his  pains. 

One  instance  more,  and  only  one  FU  bring ; 
Tis  the  gretU  man  who  scorns  a  little  thing. 
Whose  thoughts,  whose  deeds,  whose  mazimB  are 

his  own, 
Formed  on  the  feelings  of  his  heart  alone ; 
True  genuine  roj/al  paper  is  his  breast ; 
Of  all  the  kinds  moat  precious,  purest,  best 

Of  the  song  of  Country  Joan^  we  have  the 
history  in  Prof.  McVickar's  Life  of  Bard.*  At  a 
supi)er  of  a  convivial  club,  to  which  Franklin 
belonged,  and  of  which  Dr.  Bard,  the  physician 
of  Washington,  was  then  a  member,  olnection 
was  made,  in  jest,  to  married  men  being  allowed 
to  sing  the  praises  of  poets*  mistresses.  The 
next  morning,  at  breakfast,  Bard  received  the 
following  song  from  Franklin,  with  a  request 
that  he  would  be  ready  with  it  by  the  next 
meeting. 

MT  rx.ADr  oovimT  joah. 

Of  their  Chloes  and  Phylliscs  poets  may  prate, 

I  sing  my  plain  country  Joan, 
These  twelve  years  my  wife,  still  the  joy  of  my 
life,— 

Blest  day  that  I  made  her  my  own  I 

Not  a  word  of  her  face,  of  her  shape,  or  her  air. 
Or  of  flames,  or  of  darts,  you  shall  hear; 

I  beauty  admire,  but  virtue  I  prize, 
Tliat  fades  not  in  seventy  year. 


•  Works,  IL  1«1. 


•  DomestSe  Kanativs  of  file  Ufe  of  B«mu«]  Bsrd,  p.  1& 
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Am  I  lottded  with  eare,  she  takes  off  a  Urge  aharo. 
That  the  harden  ne'er  makes  me  to  reel ; 

Does  good  fortune  arriye,  the  joy  of  my  wife 
Quite  doubles  the  pleasure  I  feeL 

She  defends  my  good  name,  even  when  Fm  to 
blame, 

Firm  friend  as  to  man  e*er  was  given ; 
Her  oompaaeionate  breast  feels  for  all  the  distressed, 

Which  draws  down  more  blessings  from  heaven. 

In  health  a  companion  delightful  and  dear, 

Still  easy,  engaging,  and  free ; 
In  sickness  no  leas  than  the  carefulest  nurse. 

As  tender  as  tender  can  be. 

In  peace  and  g^ood  order  my  household  she  guides, 

Kight  careful  to  save  what  I  gain ; 
Tet  dieerfully  spends,  and  smiles  on  the  Iriends 

Fve  the  pleasure  to  entertain. 

Some  firalts  have  we  all,  and  so  has  my  Joan, 

Bat  then  they're  exoeedingly  small. 
And,  now  Fm  grown  used  to  them,  so  like  my  own, 

I  scarcely  can  see  them  at  all. 

Were  the  finest  young  princess,  with  millions  in 
purse. 

To  be  had  in  exchange  for  my  Joan, 
I  could  not  get  a  better,  but  might  get  a  worse. 

So  ni  stick  to  my  dearest  old  Joan. 

The  vemeB  to  the  Mother  Country  have  been 
assigned  to  Franklin's  second  visit  to  England. 

ni  XUTHSa  OOUHTBT. 

We  have  an  old  mother  that  peevish  is  grown ; 
She  snubs  us  like  children  that  scarce  walk  alone; 
She  forgets  we're  grown  up,  and  have  sense  of  our 
own; 

Which  nobody  can  deny,  deny. 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

If  we  don*t  obey  orders,  whatever  the  case. 
She  frowns,  and  she  chides,  and  she  loses  all  pati- 
Ence,  and  sometimes  she  hits  us  a  slap  in  the  face ; 
Which  nobody  can  deny,  Ac. 

Uer  orders  so  odd  are,  we  often  suspect 
That  age  has  impaired  her  sound  intellect ; 
But  sdU  an  old  mother  should  have  due  respect; 
Which  nobody  can  deny,  ite, 

Letfa  bear  with  her  humors  as  well  as  we  can ; 
But  why  should  we  bear  the  abuse  of  her  man  9 
When  servants  make  mischief,  they  earn  the  rattan ; 
Which  nobody  should  deny,  Ao, 

Know,  too,  ye  bad  neishbors,  who  aim  to  divide 
Hie  aons  from  the  mother,  that  still  she's  our  pride ; 
And  if  ye  attack  her,  we're  all  of  her  side; 
Which  nobody  can  deny,  d^o. 

Well  join  in  her  law-suits,  to  baffle  all  those 
Who,  to  get  what  she  has,  will  be  often  her  foes ; 
For  we  know  it  must  all  be  our  own,  when  she 
goes; 

Which  nobody  can  deny,  deny. 
Which  nobody  can  deny. 

The  Mxhanic's  Song  we  find  attribnted  to 
Franklin,  in  an  old  oollection  of  songs,  ^^The 
Charms  of  Melody,^'  in  Harvard  Library. 


xaoB4jnolB  Boira. 

Te  merry  mechanics  come  join  in  my  song. 
And  let  your  brisk  chorus  come  bounding  alonff ; 
Thcf   some  perhaps  poor,   and    some    nch  &ere 

maybe, 
Tet  all  are  united,  happy  and  f^e. 


(Ciioac8)"-Happy  and  free, 
Happy  and  free, 
Tet  all  are  united,  happy  and  free. 

Te  tailors  of  ancient  and  noble  renown. 
Who  clothe  all  the  people  in  country  and  town ; 
Remember  that  Adam  (your  father  and  head) 
Tho'  the  lord  of  the  world,  was  a  tailor  by  trader 

Happy  and  free,  do. 

Masons  who  work  in  stone,  mortar  and  brick. 
And  lay  the  foundation  deep,  solid  and  thick ; 
Tho'  hard  be  your  labour,  yet  lasting  your  fame. 
Both  Egypt  and  China  your  wonders  proclaim. 

Happy  and  free,  ckc 

Te  smiths  who  forge  tools  for  all  trades  here  below, 
Tou've  nothing  to  fear  while  you  smite  and  you 

blow; 
All  things  you  may  conquer,  so  happjr  your  lot, 
If  you  are  careful  to  strike  while  tne  iron  is  hot 

Happy  and  free,  Ac 

Te  shoemakers  nobly  from  ages  Ions  past, 

Have  defended  your  rights  with  the  awl  to  your 

last; 
And  cobblers  all  merry  not  only  stop  holes, 
But  work  night  and  day  for  the  gooa  of  our  souls, 

Happy  and  free,  Ac 

Te  cabinet-makers  brave  workers  of  wood, 
As  you  work  for  the  ladies  your  work  must  be  good ; 
Te  joiners  and  carpenters,  far  off  and  near, 
Stick  close  to  your  trades  and  you've  nothing  to 
fear. 

Happy  and  free,  Ac 

Te  coMhmakers  must  not  by  tax  be  control'd. 
But  ship  off  your  coaches  and  fetch  us  some  gold ; 
The  roller  of  your  coach  made  Copernicus  reel, 
And  foresee  the  world  to  turn  round  like  a  wheel. 

Happy  and  free,  die 

Te  hatters  who  oft  with  hands  not  very  fair, 
Fix  hats  on  a  block  for  blockheads  to  wear; 
Tho'  charity  covers  a  sin  now  and  then, 
Tou  eover  the  heads  and  the  sins  of  all  men. 

Happy  and  free,  Ao. 

Te  carders,  and  spinners,  and  weavers  attend. 
And  take  the  advice  of  poor  Richard,  your  friend ; 
Stick  dose  to  your  looms,  to  your  wheels,  and  your 

card. 
And  you  never  need  fear  of  times  going  hard. 

Happy  and  free,  ^ 

Te  printers  who  give  us  our  learning  and  news. 
And  impartially  print  for  Turks,  Christians,  and 

Jews; 
Let  your  favorite  toast  ever  sound  thro'  the  streets, 
A  freedom  to  press,  and  a  volume  in  sheets^ 

Happy  and  free,  d^c 

Te  coopers  who  rattle  with  driver  and  adze. 
And  lather  each  day  upon  hoops  and  on  caggd ; 
The  fismous  old  ballad  of  "  Love  in  a  tub," 
Ton  may  sing  to  the  tune  of  rub-a^ub-dnb. 

Happy  and  free,  Ac. 

Te  ship-builders,  riggers,  and  makers  of  sails, 
All  read  the  new  Constitution  prevails ; 
And  soon  you  may  see  on  the  proud  swelling  tide, 
The  ships  of  Columbia  triumphantly  ride. 

Happy  and  free,  Ac 

Each  tradesman  turns  out  with  his  tools  in  his  hand. 
To  cherish  the  arts  and  keep  peace  thro'  the  land : 
Each  apprentice  and  journeyman  join  in  my  song, 
And  let  your  fiill  chorus  come  bounding  along. 

Happy  and  free,  dec 
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DAVID  FBXKOB. 

John  Pabeb,  in  a  work  to  b«  hereafter  noticed, 
haa  "  ioaerted  some  poetieol  translatioiis  from  the 
Greek  and  Latin,  whidi  were  oomugned  to  obU- 
rioo,  through  tbe  obliterating  medinm  of  rata  and 
moths,  under  tiie  aeqaestered  conopf  of  an  onti- 
qoated  Irmik ;  written  between  the  yeara  of  1730 
and  1780,  by  the  learned  ond  fncetious  David 
Frenoh,  Esq.,  late  of  the  Delaware  counties  {now 
State)." 

Alas!  poorYoiickl  All  tbat  we  know  of  the 
career  of  the  "learned  and  fiioetioua"  Frenoh  is 
the  record  of  bin  death,  and  fur  that  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  postscript  of  a  letter,  dated  Angost 
25,  1T42: — "David  Frenoh  was  buried  yeaterday 
in  Cheeter  cborch  by  the  side  of  hia  father,  and 
Ur.  Uoion  aaoeeede  him  as  prothouotary"  (of  tbe 
court  at  New  Oaatie).*  His  fkther  ia  staled,  by 
Ur.  Fisher,  to  have  been  Colonel  John  French,  a 
prominent  name  in  tiie  local  hiatory  of  tbe  lower 
counties. 

The  translations,  printed  by  Pwke,  are  ni  in 
nomber ;  fonr  are  from  tiie  firat,  fourth,  eleventh, 
and  twenty-raxtfa  odes  of  Anaoreon,  and  two  from 
the  ele^ft)  of  Ovid.  The  sinoothnesa  and  ele- 
gance ^  thdr  versification  testify  to  the  accom- 
pliahed  scbolarHhip  of  the  writer,  and  make  na 
regret  some  evidence  of  his  "  bcetiousnesB,"  as 
well  08  learning,  had  not  turned  up  is  the  "anti- 
quated trunk." 


Fun  would  I  Atridfe  praise, 
Or  Csdmua  ung  in  tupefnl  lays ; 
llie  «triiiga  will  soond  of  loia  alone, 
Nor  kuows  my  heart  another  tone. 
I  changed  the  ahell  and  ev'ry  atring, 
And  DOW  Aloides'  toiU  I  sing ; 
In  vain  to  aiug  his  deeds  I  strove, 
Uy  lyre  would  play  of  nought  bat  lovi 
Ye  heroes  now  a  long  farewell  I 
A  softer  theme  best  suits  my  shell, 
Love^  psBaioD  it  will  only  £elL 


On  abed  of  myrtlea  made. 
Or  on  a  greeny  clover  Inid, 
Willingly  I'd  pan  away 
la  csroiuing— all  tbe  <£iy; 
Cupid  by  tny  side  should  stand. 
With  a  brimTuer  in  his  ban^ 
Like  a  never-standiiig  wheel. 
Fleeting  time  is  mHiung  atill ; 
We  onraelvee  will  dust  become, 
And  shall  moulder  in  the  tomK 
On  my  g^ve  why  shoalii  you  lay 
Oil,  or  gifla  that  soon  deenyl 
Rather  now  before  Fm  dead, 
WiU.  rr^  garlands  orown  my  head ; 

odors  of  the  spring, 

^ntle  mistreis  bring, 

■  to  shades  of  night. 

■Hmy  cares  to  flight 

OnmtAfft. 
he  maidens  I  am  told, 
taerton.  thou  grow'st  old  I 


ni  Poetnat  P*nIll7t™B^  Inr  J.  F.  FHh  r. 
Mf  ma,  Tof  U.  put  IL  W.  ' 


lUe  the  gloH.  and  see  how  years 
Have  despoii'd  tby  head  of  hairs; 
See,  thy  forehead  bald  appean  I 

But  whether  hair  adorns  my  head. 
Or  all  my  golden  tresses  fled, 
I  do  not  know,  but  from  their  lore. 
Resoonding  my  approaching  honr. 
This  truth  1  know,  iutallibly, 
Tis  time  to  live,  if  death  be  nigh. 


Bay  DOW,  thou  twit'ring  swallow,  say, 

How  AmlX  1  pnniob  thee  I  which  way  I 

Say,  riiall  I  rather  slip  thy  wing. 

Or  tongue,  that  thou  no  more  mayat  sing 

As  cruel  IWeui  once  is  said 

T  have  done,  while  yet  thou  wert  a  mail 

Why  dost  thou,  ere  Uie  morn  is  nigh, 

Pr^tUng  round  my  window  By  I 

Why  soateh  BathgUa  from  my  arms. 

While  I  in  dreams  posMss  her  charmsl 


When  Baeehia  revels  In  my  breast. 

All  my  cares  are  lull'd  to  rest ; 

CnBSns'  self  I  then  despise. 

He's  not  so  happy  in  my  eyes. 

Then  trrnn  my  hps  flow  wubling  sonods. 

Sweetest  music  then  abounds : 

With  laurel  wreaths  I  bind  my  brow, 

I  look  disdainfully  below. 

Let  fools  impetuous  rush  to  arms. 

He  the  gen'rons  Lynns  obsrms. 

Quickly  give  me,  youth,  the  bowl. 

In  one  large  dranght  Fll  drown  my  soul ; 

Here,  rather  let  me  dmnken  lie, 

llian  sober,  without  wine  to  die. 


Th»  wlt(j  divine  w 
was  the  son  of  an  Englishman,  who  died  a  yea 
after  hta  son's  birth.  On  his  mother's  ride  be 
was  descended  from  Kohnrd,  the  founder  of  the 
Mather  family,  and  John  Cotton.  Leaving  Hai^ 
vard  in  IT26,  he  was  ordained  in  1788  the  firet 
pastor  of  the  HoIliB  Street  Chnrch.  Here  he 
remained  until  the  outbreak  of  the  American 
Revolution,  when,  in  consequence  of  his  adberenc« 
to  the  Englisli  government,  this  connexion  was 
broken  off.  In  1777  he  was  denonnced  in  town 
meeting,  and  afterwardB  tried  before  a  special 
court  on  the  chorges  of  having  remained  in  the 
town  during  tbe  siege,  prayed  for  tbe  king,  and 
received  the  vi^ta  of  British  officers.  He  was 
convicted,  and  aentenoed  to  imprisonment  with 
his  fiimily  In  a  guard-ship  and  to  be  sent  to  Eng- 
land. The  first  part  of  tie  sentenoo  was  changed 
to  ciinfinement  in  his  own  house,  and  the  second 
was  never  pnt  in  execution.  During  this  impri- 
aonment  he  amused  the  good  people  of  Boston  by 
on  one  oooasion  very  composedly  inarching  to  aira 
fro  before  his  own  door,  mounting  guard  ov« 
himself,  having  persuaded  his  sentiuet  to  ^  on  on 
errand  for  him  on  condition  of  supplying  his 
place  during  his  absence.  The  gnard  was  soon 
removed,  again  restored,  and  not  long  after  ifit- 
mi^sed— ^slwingea  which  drew  fhmi  tbe  doctor  the 
remark  that  "  he  had  been  guarded,  rcguarded, 
and  disregarded."  Disregarded  he  remiuned,  as 
he  was  henceforth  anffered  to  live  in  retiremeat. 


UATHEE  BYLia. 


We  hftve  ft  last  glimpse  of  Dr.  By  lea  is  the  ooiree- 
poodenoe  of  Praiiklia ; 

Mtktr  BsUt  to  B.  Pranklin. 

BoMoa,  14th  Hay,  I7S7. 
SB. 

It  ia  loDg  riaM  I  lud  tlie  pU.tiare  of  iriitii^  to 
yon  by  Hr.  Edward  (3iurcb,  to  thnnk  yon  for  your 
nieDoIy  mentioa  of  me  in  ■  letter  that  I  find  WM 
truunutted  to  tha  UoiTenity  of  Aberdeco.  I  donbt 
whether  you  ever  received  it,  but,  under  grtai 
weakDBM  by  old  k^e  Bad  ■  pnlsy,  I  eeize  thii  oppoi^ 
tuniW  of  amploying  my  dAoghtflr  to  repeat  the 
thaoki,  which  I  aimed  to  eiprau  in  that  Iett«r, 
Tour  Eicellenoy  ia  now  the  mnn,  that  I  early  ex- 
pected to  Me  yoo.  I  oongmtiilate  my  eoantry  upon 
tar  baviog  prodoced  a  Fraoklia,  and  can  onfy  add, 
I  vkb  to  meet  you  where  ooaiplete  felicity  and  we 
diall  be  for  ever  united.  I  am,  my  dear  and  early 
friend,  your  most  affectionate  and  humble  Hrvaat, 
M.  Brua. 

PA  I  refer  yon  to  the  bearer,  Mr.  Pierpont,  to 
iofoiTD  yon  bow  my  life,  and  thnt  of  my  diiughten, 
bare  been  i>Ted  by  your  potnd. 


His  death  occnrred  some  monthfl  after  in  1788, 
He  left  two  daughters,  who  remftined  unflinching 
loyafiata,  rasiding  together  in  their  father's  house, 
on  the  corner  of  Na'»nu  and  Tremont  streets, 
which  no  offer  would  induce  tliera  to  part  with, 
taking  their  tea  off  a  table  at  which  Franklin 
had  partaken  of  the  same  beverage,  blowing 
llteir  fire  with  a  hollnws  two  hundred  years  <ilc], 
going  to  church  on  Sundays  in  dreasea  of  the  last 
OBntary,  until  1835,  when  one  of  them,  as  the 
rtory  goes,  died  of  griet  as  it  is  supposed,  at  hav- 
ing part  of  tha  old  family  mansion  pulled  down 
fiir  tha  improvemant  of  the  street.  The  aurvivor 
lived  two  years  Innger.  Both  were  unmarried, 
and  iDoit  have  attained  a  good  old  age,  aa  we  find 
Ih-.  Byles'a  daughters  spoken  of  as  a  oouple  of 
fine  young  Udiea  by  tlie  Bev,  Jacob  Buley*  in 
1778. 


Dr.  Bylee's  repQtAtioii  as  a  wit  has  over- 
■hjidowed  his  Jost  oliunu  to  regard  aa  a  pulpit 
orator.  His  published  sermons,  of  which  several 
are  extant,  some  of  them  having  reached  a 
second  and  third  edition,  show  him  to  Lava  po»- 
seased  a  fine  imaginatiun,  great  skill  in  amplifica- 
tion, aad  great  oommAud  of  language  combined 
with  teraeness  of  eipreejion.  Pasaages  in  those 
disooureee  would  not  do  discredit  to  the  best  old 
English  divines.  Several  were  preached  un  pub* 
lie  occasions,  but  are,  like  all  his  other  discourses, 
entirely  free  from  the  political  allusians  in  which 
hia  brother  clergymen  so  fi'cquently  indulged. 
Od  being  asked  wuy  he  avoided  this  topic,  he  re- 
pbed,  "1  have  thrown  np  four  breast-works, 
behind  which  I  have  entrenched  myself^  neither 
of  which  oaik  be  furoed.  In  the  first  plaoe,  I  do 
not  underst&nd  pohdcs  ;  in  the  second  place,  yon 
all  do,  every  man  and  owther's  »on  of  you :  in  the 
third  place,  you  have  politics  all  the  week,  pray 
let  one  day  in  seven  be  devoted  to  religion  \  m 
tha  fourth  plaoe,  I  am  engaged  in  a  wurk  of  infi- 
nitely greater  importanco  :  give  me  any  subject 
to  preach  on  of  more  consequence  than  the  truths 
I  bring  yon,  and  I  will  preach  on  it  the  neit 
sabbath.'' 

in  the  eariy  part  of  his  Ufe,  before  and  after 
his  ordination.  Dr.  Bylee  wrote  and  published  the 


Death  of  his  Ijuly,  an  Epistie.     1738,  p 

On  tbe  Death  of  the  Queen,  a  Poem.  1738, 
pp.7. 

AnElegy  addressed  to  his  Excellency  Governor 
Belcher,  on  the  Death  of  his  Brother-in-law,  tiie 
Hon.  Daniel  Oliver,  Esq. ;  pp.  6. 

The  Comet,  1744,  pp.  4. 

The  Confiagration,  the  God  of  Tempest,  and 
Earthquake,   pp.  8. 

A  portion  of  these  were  collected,  with  several 
others,  in  a  small  ISmo.  volume  of  118  pages,*  in 
ITae,  with  the  following  brief 

Prtface.  The  Poemi  eolleeted  in  these  page*, 
were,  for  the  moat  part,  written  as  the  nmusementa 
oi  looser  hours,  while  the  author  belonged  to  the 
collwe,  and  was  unbending  his  mind  from  eeverer 
etndies  in  the  entertainment  of  the  clanic*.  Most 
of  them  have  been  several  times  printed  here,  at 
London,  and  elsewhere,  either  aeparately  or  in  mie- 
cellaoies :  and  the  author  lias  now  drawn  them  into 
a  Tolome.  Thna  he  gives  up  at  once  these  lighter 
productions,  and  bid*  iidieu  to  the  airy  Muse. 

The  poems  are  for  the  moat  part  devotional  or 
elegiac,  including  several  hyinn',  verses  writton 
in  Milton's  Paradise  Lost,  To  Uie  Memory  of  a 
Young  Commander  slain  in  a  battle  with  the 
Indians  J724,  To  an  Ingenioos  Tounj?  Gentleman 
on  his  dedicating  a  poem  to  tiie  author.  To  Pic- 
torio  on  the  signt  of  hia  pictures,  and  versos  to 
Wntta  and  others. 
He  also  contributed  a  number  of  essays  and 
les  to  the  New  England  Weekly 


•  jHobB*n>T' 


M  b<wii  at  Bawl*T,  MiM,  Id  ITtl    : 


ta  lactraj  u  Nova  Sootk,  wban  tlw  niii^d«  af 


^^•ij  the  ProtMlHit  EpUcoMi  UUlorld  Society,  Id  u 
ocUTv  TOlnm*  Iti  IBBS.     Mr.  Birllet  bu  InqarriontMl  th« 
Joiiiral  In  »  blommphv  of  lu  onlhor.  In  whith  he  hu  intro- 
<]u«d>lajn  mui  of  [n[ereHlng  liltlorlcul  Inlbrnnnon. 
•  Peami  on  Bavanl  Oceaaloiii.    By  lli.  Bylu.    Boalmi, 


US 
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Journal.  In  1744,  A  ColUetion  of  Po&mM  hy 
Sweral  Hand»^  ap))eared  in  Boston.  It  is  8 
capital  miscellany  of  verses,  which  seem  to  have 
been  floating  about  in  periodicals  or  manoscript 
at  the  period.  Byles  no  doubt  contributed  8ome 
of  its  nfty-five  pages,  but  none  of  hid  productions 
are  pointed  out  in  a'  copy  now  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  George  Tioknor^t  which  bears  on  its  title 
the  inscription,  ^'•Th.  Byles,  Given  her  by  her 
Father,  Feb.  14,  1768,"  and  contains  several 
annotations  in  the  handwriting  of  the  original 
donor  or  owner.  It  is,  however,  easy  to  fix  upon 
him  the  courtly  answer  to  the  following  compli- 
mentary request,  in  which  the  blanks  have  been 
carefully  filled  up  with  the  name  of  Byles. 


TO 


DnnUHO  TO  BOKXOW  POPXB  HOMBB. 


From  a  Lady. 

The  Mum  now  waits  from  •  •  •  *§  hands  to  press 
Homer^B  high  page,  in  Pope's  illuBtriouB  dress: 
How  the  pleased  goddess  triumphs  to  pronounce, 
The  names  of  *  *  *,  Pope,  Homer,  all  at  once  I 

Soon  as  your  beauteous  letter  I  peruse. 
Swift  OS  an  echo  flies  tlie  ansVriDg  muse; 
Joyful  and  eager  at  your  soft  commands, 
To  bring  my  Pope  submissive  to  your  hands. 

Go,  my  dear  Pope,  transport  th'  attentive  fair. 

And  soothe,  witn  winning  harmony,  her  car. 

Twill  add  new  graces  to  thv  heavenly  song, 

To  be  repeated  by  her  gentle  tongue ; 

Thy  brightening  page  in  unknown  charms  shall  grow. 

Fresh  beauties  bloom,  and  fire  redoubled  glow ; 

With  sounds  improved,  thy  artful  numbers  roll. 

Soft  as  her  love,  and  tnneml  as  her  soul: 

Old  Homer's  shade  shall  smile  if  she  commend, 

And  Pope  be  proud  to  write,  as  *  •  •  •  to  leni 

It  also  contains  a  long  and  pleasantly  written 
poem  on  Commencement  Day,  and  a  few  bur- 
lesque bflJlads  probably  written  by  Byles  or  Joseph 
Green.    One  of  these  is  as  follows. 

A  WnVL  AlTD  TBtTB  ACOOinrr  OP  HOW  THX  LAXBrrABLB  WIOKXD 
FBXKCH  AKD  IMOIAV  PXKAT»  WEAK  TAKXM  BT  TIIK  VAUAITX 
KKOUSiUISK. 

Good  people  all,  prav  understand 

my  doleful  song  of  wo: 
It  tellA  a  thing  done  lately,  and 

not  very  long  ago. 

How  Frenchmen,  Indians  eke,  a  troop 
(who  aU  had  dirunk  their  cogues) 

They  went  to  take  an  English  sloop : 
O  the  sad  pack  of  rogues  I 

The  English  made  their  party  good» 

each  was  a  jolly  lad: 
The  Indians  run  away  for  blood, 

and  strove  to  hide  like  mad. 

Three  of  the  fellows  in  a  fright, 

(that  is  to  say  in  fears) 
Leaping  into  the  sea  out-right, 

sows'd  over  head  and  eara 

They  on  the  waves  in  woful  wise, 
to  swim  did  make  a  strife. 


•  A  ConecHoQ  of  Poems.  Bj  Bereral  Hands.  Boston : 
Printed  and  Sold  br  B.  Green  and  Company,  at  their  Printing 
House  In  Newbary-street ;  and  D.  Oookln,  in  Comhill.  1741 
4to.  mxSSl 

t  This,  with  otber  rarities  of  the  kind,  has  been  liberally 
plaeed  aft  our  disposal  by  Mr.  TIcknor. 


[So  in  a  pond  a  kitten  cries, 
and  dabbles  for  his  life; 

While  boys  about  the  border  send. 

with  brickbats  and  with  stones; 
Btill  dowse  him  deeper  in  the  mud; 

and  break  his  little  bones.] 

What  came  of  them  we  cannot  tell, 

though  many  things  are  said : 
But  this,  besnre,  we  know  full  well, 

if  they  were  drown'd  they're  dead. 

Our  men  did  neither  cry  nor  squeek; 

but  fought  like  any  sprites: 
And  this  I  to  the  honour  speak 

of  them,  the  valiant  wignts! 

O  did  I  not  the  talent  lack, 

of 'thaniel  Whittemore; 
Up  to  the  stars — ^i*  tli*  almanack, 

rd  cause  their  fame  to  roar. 

Or  could  I  sing  like  father  French, 

so  clever  and  so  high ; 
Their  names  should  last  like  oaken  bench, 

to  perpetuity. 

How  many  pris*ners  in  they  drew, 

say,  spirit  of  Tom  Law! 
Two  Frenchmen,  and  papooses  tw(», 

three  sannops,  and  a  squaw. 

The  squaw,  and  the  papooses,  they 

are  to  be  left  alive : 
Two  French,  three  Indian  men  must  die: 

which  makes  exactly  five. 

[Thus  cypher,  Sirs,  you  see  I  can, 

and  eke  make  poetiy ; 
In  commonwealth,  sure  such  a  man, 

how  useful  must  he  be  I] 

The  men  were  all  condemn*d,  and  tryM, 

and  one  might  almost  say, 
Theyl  or  be  hang*d,  or  be  repriev*d, 

or  else  theyl  run  away. 

Fair  maidens,  now  see-saw,  and  waU, 

and  sing  in  doleful  dumps ; 
And  eke,  ye  lusty  lubys  nil, 

arise  and  stir  your  stumps. 

This  precious  po'm  shall  sure  be  read. 

In  ev*ry  town,  I  tro : 
In  every  chimney  corner  said, 

to  Portsmouth,  Boston  fro. 

And  little  children  when  they  cry, 

this  ditty  shall  beguile ; 
And  tho'  they  pout,  and  sob,  and  sigh, 

shall  hear,  and  hush,  and  smile. 

The  pretty  picture  too  likewise, 

a-top  looks  well  enough ; 
Tlio*  nothing  to  the  purpose  'tis, 

'twill  serve  to  set  it  on. 

The  poet  will  be  glad,  no  doubt, 

when  all  his  verse 'shall  say. 
Each  boy,  and  girl,  and  loss,  and  lout, 

for  ever,  and  for  aye. 

Tlie  collection  also  contains  a  number  of  eulo- 
gies, which  show  that  Byles  was  in  high  favor  im 
Boston.  His  reputation  was  not,  however,  con- 
fined to  his  own  town  or  country,  as  he  corres- 
ponded with  Lansdowne,  Watbs  and  Pope,  the 
latter  of  whom  sent  him  his  Odyssey. 

The  Doctor  was  an  inveterate  punster.  The 
Rev.  Jacob  Bailey,  the  Missionary  at  Pownal- 
boronph,  l^efore  the  Revolution,  say:*  of  him,  after 
a  visit  to  his  honse^  in  1778 :    ^  The  per|ietuflA 
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reach  after  puns  renders  bis  oonyersation  rather 
distasteful  to  persons  of  ordinaiy  elegance  and 
refinement.*'  And  Mr.  Eettell^  quotes  some 
oontemporary  verses  to  the  same  effect : 

There's  punning  Byleg  provokes  our  smiles, 

A  man  of  stately  parta. 
He  risits  folks  to  crack  his  1oke9, 

Which  never  mend  their  heart& 

With  struttinff  gait  and  wig  so  great, 

He  walks  aloug  the  streets; 
And  throws  out  wit,  or  what's  like  it, 

To  every  one  he  meet& 

The  latter  part  of  his  parody  of  Joseph  Greenes 
parody  on  his  psalm,  shows  that  he  was  occasion- 
ally coarse  in  his  jesting;  but  we  have  never 
heard  any  indelicacy  or  irreverence  alleged  against 
him. 

The  anaf  which  have  been  preserved,  show 
that  his  reputation  as  a  wit  was  well  deserved. 
There  was  a  slough  opposite  his  house,  in  which, 
on  a  certain  wet  day,  a  chaise  containing  two  of 
the  town  council  stuck  fast.  Dr.  Byles  came  to 
his  door,  and  saluted  the  officials  with  the  remark, 
^^Gentiemen,  I  have  often  compltuned  to  you  of 
this  nuisance  without  any  attention  being  paid  to 
it,  and  I  am  very  glad  to  see  you  stirring  in  thi» 
matter  now.'' 

In  the  year  1780,  a  very  dark  day  occurred, 
which  was  long  remembered  as  "  the  dark  day." 
A  lady  neighbor  sent  her  son  to  the  Doctor  to 
know  if  he  could  tell  her  the  cause  of  the 
obscurity.  "My  dear,"  was  the  answer  to  the 
messenger,  "  give  nay  compliments  to  your  mother, 
and  tell  her  that  I  am  as  much  in  the  dark  as 
she  is." 

One  day  a  ship  arrived  at  Boston  with  tiiree 
hnndred  street  lamps.  The  same  day,  the  Doctor 
happened  to  receive  a  call  from  a  lady  whose 
oonversational  powers  were  not  of  the  kind  to 
render  a  long  interview  desirable.  He  availed 
himself  of  the  newly  arrived  cargo  to  despatch 
his  visitor.  "  Have  you  heard  the  news  ?"  said 
he,  with  emphasis.  "  Oh,  no  I  What  news  ?" 
^  Why  three  hundred  new  lights  have  come  over 
in  the  ship  this  morning  from  London,  and  the 
selectmen  nave  wisely  oj^ered  them  to  be  put  in 
irons  immediateiv."  The  visitor  fortnwith 
decamped  in  search  of  the  particulars  of  this  inva- 
sion of  religions  liberty. 

When  brought  before  his  judges  at  the  time  of 
hb  trial  thev  requested  him  to  sit  down  and 
warm  himself.  "Gentieuaen,"  was  the  reply, 
"  when  I  came  among  you,  I  expected  persecu- 
tion; but  I  could  not  think  you  would  have 
offered  me  the  fire  so  suddenlv." 

A  mot  of  Byles's  is  related  by  the  hospitable 
wits  of  Boston,  to  the  visitor,  as  he  passes  by 
King's  Ohapet,  in  Tremont  street.  There  are  two 
eoorses  of  windows  by  which  that  building  is 
lighted  on  its  sides;  the  lower  ones  are  nearly 
square.  In  allnsion  to  this  architectural  pecu- 
liarity of  the  square  embrasures  of  its  solid  walls, 
Byles  said  that  he  had  often  heard  of  ecclesiasti- 
cal canons,  but  never  saw  the  portholes  before. 
Another,  a  revolutionary  witticism,  does  justice 


to  Byles*8  toryisnu  When  the  British  troops,  the 
lobsters,  passed  his  door,  after  entering  the  town : 
"  Ah,"  said  he,  "  now  our  grievances  will  be  red- 
dressed."  ♦ 

Ills  system  of  practical  joking  is  said  to  have 
been  as  felicitous  as  his  verbal,  though  rather 
more  expensive  to  the  victims. 

The  Doctor,  however,  occasionally  met  his 
match.  A  lady  whom  he  had  long  courted 
unsuccessfully,  married  a  gentleman  by  the  name 
of  Quiucy.  ^^  So,  madam,"  said  the  unsuccess- 
ful suitor,  on  meeting  her  afterwords,  ^^  it  appears 
you  prefer  a  Quincy  to  Byles."  "  Yes,  for  if  tiiere 
had  been  anything  worse  tiian  hiUsy  Grod  would 
have  afflicted  Job  with  them." 

He  was  not,  however,  always  unsuccessful  with 
the  fair  sex,  as  he  was  twice  married.  His  first 
wife  was  a  niece  of  Grovernor  Belcher,  and  her 
successor,  the  dignity  apparently  diminishing 
with  the  relationship,  a  daughter  of  Lieutenant- 
CK)vemor  Tailer. 

In  person  Dr.  Byles  was  tall  and  well  propor- 
tioned. His  voice  was  powerful  and  melodious, 
and  he  was  a  graceful  and  impressive  speaker. 

ntOU  ▲  BBBMOK  Olf  TlIX  PRBSSlfT  YILSIOEM  OF  TBI  BODY,  AITD 
m  FUTUUE  OLOHlOUa  CIIAMOS  UT  OHBIBT. 

It  is  a  dying  body,  and  therefore  a  vile  Bod^. 
Here  our  Bodies  now  stand,  perhaps  flourishing  m 
all  the  Pride  and  Bloom  or  Youth:  strong  our 
Sinews;  moist  our  Bones;  active  and  supple  our 
Joints;  our  Pulses  beating  with  Vigor,  and  our 
Hearts  leaping  with  a  Profusion  of  Life  and  Energy. 
But  oh  I  vain  Appearance  and  gaudy  Dream  t  Surely 
every  man  at  his  best  Estate,  is  altogether  Vanity. 
He  walks  in  a  vain  show,  he  glitters  with  delusive 
Colors;  he  spends  his  years  as  an  Idle  Tale.  What 
avails  it,  that  he  is  now  hardy  and  robust,  who  must 
quickly  jpaut  upon  a  Death-bed.  What  avails  it, 
tiiat  his  umbs  are  sprightiy  in  their  easy  Motions, 
which  must  quickly  stretch  in  their  dying  Agony. 
The  Lips  now  flush  d  with  a  Rosy  Colour,  wiU  anon 
quiver  and  turn  pale.  Tlie  Eyes  that  rose  with  a 
sparkling  Vivacity,  will  fix  in  a  ghastly  Horror. 
The  most  musical  Voice  will  be  stopp'd ;  and  the 
tuneful  Breath  fly  away.  The  Face  where  Beauty 
now  triumphs,  will  appear  cold,  and  wan,  and  dis- 
mal, rifled  by  the  Hand  of  Death.  A  cold  sweat 
will  chill  the  Body;  a  hoarse  Rattling  will  fill  the 
Throat;  the  Heart  will  heave  with  Pain  and  Labour, 
and  the  Lungs  catch  for  Breath,  but  gasp  in  vain. 
Our  Friends  stand  in  Tears  about  our  Bed.  They 
weep ;  but  they  cannot  help  us.  The  very  water 
with  which  they  would  cool  and  moisten  our  parched 
Mouths,  we  receive  with  a  hollow  groan.  Anon  we 
give  a  Gasp,  and  they  shriek  out  in  Distress,  "  Oh  I 
He%  Gone  I  ffe'a  Deadr  The  Body  in  that  Instant 
stretches  on  the  sheets,  an  awful  Corpse. 

•  •  •  *  • 

It  is  folded  in  a  Winding  Sheet,  it  is  nidled  in  a 
black  Coffin,  and  it  is  deposited  in  a  silent  Vault, 
amidst  Shade  and  Solitude.  The  skin  breaks  and 
moulders  away ;  the  Flesh  drops  in  Dust  from  the 
Bones;  the  Bones  are  covered  with  black  Mould, 
and  Worms  twist  about  them.  The  Cofiins  break, 
and  the  Graves  sink  in,  and  the  disjointed  Skeleton 
strews  the  lonely  Vault 

•  •  •  •  • 

But  oh!  what  a  blessed  Change  will  the  Resnr- 


'  *  **  On  my  return  to  Boston,**  ssft  John  Adsms,  In  his  Aato- 

•  Spedmens  of  American  Poetrj,  L  196.  blnsmpfay  of  the  yesr  1788,  "*  I  found  the  town  ftill  of  troops, 

t  We  are  Indebted  for  a  few  esoitsl  exsmple^  to  Tador*sLlfe   '  and  as  Dr.  BtIc!«  of  panning  memory  expresaed  It,  oar  griev- 

erOtK                                                     '^^                         I  oDoesrcd-dreased.**    Adamses  Works,  IL  218. 
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rection  nuikA  upon  our  dead  Bodiei.  Perhftm  the 
WomiB  have  feeated  theiiu»elve»  ujiua  oar  Last  Dost; 
bat  they  ihall  refiiud  it,  aud  give  beck  every  Atom ; 
•11  that  really  bekngs  to  our  numerical  Body. 
The  Fiahes  perhaps  have  eaten  the  Carcase,  buried 
in  the  Waves,  and  Lost  in  the  Depths  of  the  Ocean. 
But  the  sea  idso  shall  return  it  oack,  and  give  ap 
tlie  Dead  which  are  in  it  These  Bodies  may  dis- 
solve, and  scatter  among  the  Elements  Our  Fluids 
may  forsake  their  Vessels ;  the  bolid  contract,  and 
fold  up  in  its  ]>rimitive  Miuiatare.  And  even  after 
that  tne  little  invisible  Bones  may  moulder  to  finer 
Dust,  the  Dust  may  refine  to  water,  wander  in  a 
Cloud,  float  in  a  River,  or  be  lost  in  the  wide  Sea, 
and  andistinguiahed  Drop  among  the  Waveai  They 
may  be  again  sucked  up  by  the  Sun,  and  f:ill  in  a 
Shower  upon  the  Earth;  they  may  refresh  the 
Fields  with  Dew,  flourish  in  a  Spire  of  Grass;  look 
green  in  a  Leaf,  or  gaudy  in  a  Flower  or  a  Blossom. 

tn  BUTTSBFLT,  A    TYFB    OF    THS    mBSVaKSCTION;    FBOIC  THS 

nniTATioir  or  cassim,  nn  sow  or  ahkbd.    ak  msat. 


What  more  entertaining  specimen  of  the  Resur- 
rection is  there,  in  the  whole  Circumference  of 
Nature  t  Here  are  all  the  wonders  of  the  Day  in 
Hiniatarei  It  was  once  a  despicable  Worm,  it  is 
raised  a  kind  of  painted  little  Bird.  Formerly  it 
crawled  along  with  a  slow  and  leisurely  Motion : 
now  it  flutters  aloft  upon  its  guilded  Wing&  How 
much  improved  is  its  speckled  Covering,  when  all 
the  Gauoiness  of  Colour  is  scattered  about  its 
Plumage.  It  is  spangled  with  Gold  and  Silver,  and 
has  every  Gem  of  the  Orient  sparkling  among  its 
Feathers.  Here  a  brilliant  spot,  like  a  dear  Dia- 
mond, twinkles  with  an  unsullied  Flame,  and  trein> 
bles  with  numerous  Lights,  that  glitter  in  a  gay 
Confosion.  There  a  Saphire  casts  a  milder  Gleam, 
and  shews  like  the  blue  Expanse  of  Heaven  in  a 
fair  Winter  Evening.  In  this  Place  an  EmeraM,  like 
the  calm  Ocean,  displays  its  cheerful  and  vivid  Green. 
And  close  by  a  Ruby — flames  with  the  ripened 
Blush  of  the  Morning.  The  Breast  and  Legs,  like 
Ebony,  shone  with  a  glorious  Darkness;  while  its 
expanded  Wings  are  edged  with  the  gulden  Mag- 
nincence  of  the  Topaz.  Thus  the  illustrious  little 
creature  is  furnished  with  the  diviuest  Art,  ifad 
looks  like  an  animated  composition  of  Jewels,  that 
blend  their  promiscuous  Beams  about  him.  Thus, 
O  Cauim,  shall  the  Bodies  of  Good  Men  be  raise<.l ; 
thus  shall  they  shine,  and  thus  lly  away. 
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But  O I  what  sounds  are  able  to  convey 
Tlie  wild  contusions  of  the  dreadful  day  I 
Eternal  moantains  totter  on  their  base. 
And  strong  convulsions  work  the  valley*s  (ace ; 
Fierce  hurricanes  on  sounding  pinions  soar. 
Rush  o'er  the  land,  on  the  toss^  billows  roar. 
And  dreadful  in  resistleBs  eddies  driveo. 
Shake  all  the  crystal  battlements  of  heaven. 
See  the  wild  winds,  big  blustering  in  the  air, 
Drive  through  the  forests,  down  the  mountains  tear, 
Sweep  o'er  the  valleys  in  their  rapid  course, 
And  nature  bends  beneath  the  impetuous  force. 
Storms  rush  at  storms,  at  tempests  tempests  roar, 
Dash  waves  on  waves,  and  thunder  to  the  shore. 
Columns  of  smoke  on  heavy  wings  ascend, 
And  dancinff  sparkles  fly  before  Uie  wind. 
Devouring  names,  wide-waving,  roar  aloud, 
And  melted  mountains  flow  a  fiery  flood : 
Then,  all  at  once,  immense  the  fires  arise, 
A  bright  destruction  wraps  the  crackling  skies ; 
While  all  the  elements  to  melt  conspire. 
And  the  world  biases  in  the  final  fire. 

Yet  shall  ye,  flames,  the  wasting  globe  refine. 


And  bid  the  skies  with  porer  fpleiidoar  shine. 
The  earth,  which  the  prolific  nres  consume. 
To  beauty  bums,  and  withers  into  bloom  ; 
Improving  in  the  fertile  flame  it  lies, 
Faaes  into  form,  and  into  vigour  dies: 
Freah-dawniug  glories  blush  amidst  the  blaxe, 
And  nature  all  renews  her  flowery  face. 
With  endless  charms  the  everlasting  year 
Rolls  round  the  seasons  in  a  foil  career ; 
Spring,  ever-blooming,  bids  the  fields  rejoice. 
And  warbling  birds  try  their  melodious  voice ; 
Where'er  she  treads,  lilies  unbidden  blow. 
Quick  tulips  rise,  and  sudden  roses  glow: 
Her  pencil  paints  a  thousand  beauteous  scenes, 
Where  blossoms  bad  amid  immortal  grcei.s; 
Each  strcim,  in  mazes,  murmurs  as  it  flow?. 
And  fioating  forests  gently  bend  their  boughs. 
Thou,  autumn,  too,  sitt  st  m  the  fragrant  ebade. 
While  the  ripe  fruits  blush  all  around  thy  head: 
And  lavish  nature,  with  luxuriant  hands. 
All  the  soft  moaths,  in  guy  eonfiision  blendk 

mw  KKGLAso  anor. 

To  Thee  the  tuneful  Anthem  soars. 
To  Thee,  our  Fathers'  God,  and  out's  ; 

This  wilderness  we  chose  our  seat : 
To  rights  secured  hj  equal  laws 
From  persecution's  iron  claws. 

We  nere  have  sought  our  calm  retreat. 

See  I  how  the  Flocks  of  Jesus  risel 
See !  how  the  face  of  Paradise 

Blooms  through  the  thickets  of  the  wild 
Here  Liberty  erects  her  throne ; 
Here  Plenty  pours  her  treasures  down ; 

Peace  smiles,  as  heavenly  cherubs  mild. 

Lord,  guard  thy  Favors :  Lord,  extend 
Where  farther  Western  Suns  descend ; 

Nor  Southern  Seas  the  blessings  bound ; 
Till  Freedom  lift  her  cheerful  head, 
Till  pure  Religion  onward  spread. 

And  beaming  wrap  the  world  around. 

JOSEPH  OBEEN. 

J06KPR  Green,  who,  during  the  greater  part  of  a 
long  lifetime,  maintained  the  reputation  of  being 
the  foremost  wit  of  his  day,  was  born  in  Boston, 
in  1706,  and  took  bis  degree  at  Harvard,  at  the 
age  of  twenty.  He  next  engaged  in  business  as 
a  distiller,*  and  continued  in  mercantile  pui^nits 
for  many  years,  thereby  amassing  a  large  fortune. 
Without  taking  a  prominent  part  in  politics,  his 
pen  was  always  ready  when  any  occaMon  for 
satire  presented,  to  improve  it  for  the  columns  of 
the  contemporary  press,  or  the  separate  venture 
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of  a  pamphlet  These  efl^ons  wore  in  smoothly 
written  verse,  and  are  ftill  of  humor.  One  of  the 
most  prominent  is,  BrUertainment  for  A  Win- 
ter*9  Bvening :  being  afuU  and  trtis  Account  cf  a 
very  strange  and  wonderful  Sight  eeen  in  BoeUnk, 
on  the  twenty-eecenth  of  December ^  1749,  at  nMm 
day^  the  truth  of  which  can  be  attested  by  a  great 
number  of  people,  who  actually  saw  the  same 
with  their  own  eyes,  by  me^  the  Hon,  B.  B.  Esq. 
This  long  title  is  a  prelude  to  a  poem  of  some 
dozen  loosely  printed  octavo  pages  only,  in  which 
the  celebration  of  a  masonic  festival  in  a  chnrcb 

#  "Ambition  flr«d  the  "BtUlet^  pate.*^.fi]^«. 
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is  satirized :  the  proodssion  to  the  plaoe  of  assem- 
blage; the  sermon  heard;  the  a^jonmraent  to  a 
tavern,  and  the  junketing  which  followed,  being 
the  subject  matter,  the  writer  evidently  regarding 
a  place  of  public  worship  as  an  incongruous  loca- 
lity for  such  an  assemblage.  It  is  thus  summed 
up  in  the  opening  lines : — 

O  Muse  renown'd  for  story-telling. 

Fair  Clio,  leave  thy  airy  dwelling. 

Now  while  the  streams  like  marble  stand, 

Held  fast  by  winter's  icy  hand ; 

Now  while  the  hills  are  cloth'd  in  snow ; 

Now  while  the  keen  north-west  winds  blow ; 

From  the  bleak  fields  and  chilling  air 

Unto  the  warmer  hearth  repair: 

Where  friends  in  cheerful  circle  met 

In  social  conversation  sit. 

Come,  goddess,  and  our  ears  regale 

With  a  diverting  Christmas  tale. 

O  come,  and  in  thy  verse  declare 

Who  were  the  men,  and  what  they  were. 

And  what  their  names,  and  what  their  fame, 

And  what  the  cause  for  which  they  came 

To  house  of  God  from  house  of  ale, 

And  how  the  parson  told  his  tale : 

How  they  return'd,  in  manner  odd, 

To  house  of  ale  from  house  of  God. 

Another  of  his  poems  is,  A  Mournful  Lamen- 
tation for  the  Death  of  Mr,  Old  Tenor^  written 
after  a  change  in  the  currency.  He  was  also  a 
contributor  with  Byles,  and  others,  to  *^  A  Oollec- 
lion  of  Poems,  by  several  hands,^'  published  at 
Boston,  in  1744.  An  Elegy  on  ike  long-expected 
death  of  Old  Janua  (the  New  England  Weekly 
Conrant)  is  no  doubt  from  the  pen  of  one  of  the 
two  wits,  whose  productions  it  is  not  always  easy 
to  ^tinguish,  and  whose  talents  were  combined 
in  a  wit  combat  which  excited  much  merriment 
at  Uie  time.  It  arose  from  the  desire  of  Governor 
Belcher  to  secure  the  good  company  of  Dr.  Byles 
in  a  visit  by  sea  to  some  Indian  tribes  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  the  province.  Byles  declined  his 
invitation,  and  the  G<>vemor  set  sail  from  Boston, 
aJone,  on  a  Saturday,  dropping  anchor  before  the 
castle  in  the  bay,  for  Sunday.  Here  he  per- 
suaded the  chaplain  to  exchange  pulpits  with  the 
eloquent  Doctor,  whom  he  invited  on  board  in 
tiie  afternoon,  to  tea.  On  leaving  the  cabin  at 
the  conclusion  of  the  repast,  he  found  himself,  to 
his  surprise,  at  sea,  with  a  fair  wind,  the  anchor 
having  been  weighed  while  he  was  talking  over 
the  cheering  cup.  Return  was  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, and  Uie  Doctor,  whose  good-natured  counte- 
nance seems  to  indicate  that  he  could  take  as  well 
as  give  a  joke,  no  doubt  made  himself  contented 
and  agreeable.  On  the  following  Sunday,  in  pre- 
paring for  divine  service,  it  was  found  that  there 
was  no  hymn-book  on  board,  and  to  meet  the 
emergency,  Byles  composed  a  few  verses.  On 
their  return  Green  wrote  an  account  of  this  im- 
promptu, with  a  parody  upon  it,  to  which  Byles 
responded,  by  a  poem  and  parody  in  return.  The 
whole  will  be  found  at  the  conclusion  of  this 
article. 

Green's  satire  was  universally  directed  against 
arbitrary  power,  and  in  favor  of  freedom.  He 
frequently  parodied  the  addresses  of  Governor 
Belcher,  who,  it  is  supposed,  stood  in  some  awe 
of  hM  pen.  In  1774,  after  the  withdrawal  of  the 
charter  of  Massachasetts  by  the  British  Parlia- 


ment, the  oounoiUors  of  the  province  were  a|v 
pointed  by  the  crown,  instead  of  as  heretofore 
being  chosen  by  popular  election.  One  of  these 
appointments  was  tendered  to  Green,  but  inune- 
diately  declined  by  him.  He  did  not,  however, 
take  any  active  part  on  the  popular  side,  the  quiet, 
retiring  habit  of  his  mind,  combining  with  the 
infirmities  of  his  advanced  years,  as  an  induce- 
ment to  repose.  In  1776  he  sailed  for  Enghmd, 
where  he  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  a 
secluded  but  not  inhospitable  retirement-.  He  died 
in  1780.  A  humorous  epitaph  written  on  Green 
by  one  of  his  friends,  in  1743,  indicates  the  popu- 
lar appreciation  of  his  talents : 

Siste  Viator,  here  lies  one, 
Whose  Ufe  was  whim,  whose  soul  was  pun, 
And  if  you  go  too  near  hla  hearse, 
He'll  joke  you,  both  in  prose  and  verse. 

wma  WBrrmr  dueiko  ▲  totaoi^ 

Great  God  thy  works  our  wonder  raise ; 

To  thee  our  swelling  notes  belong ; 
While  skies  and  winds,  and  rocks  and  seas. 

Around  shall  echo  to  our  song. 

Thy  power  produced  this  mighty  frame. 

Aloud  to  thee  the  tempests  roar. 
Or  softer  breezes  tune  thy  name 

Gently  along  the  shelly  shore. 

Bound  thee  the  scaly  nation  roves. 
Thy  opening  hands  their  joys  bestow. 

Through  all  the  blushing  coral  grovea. 
These  silent  gay  retreats  below. 

Bee  the  broad  sun  forsake  the  skies, 

Glow  on  the  waves  and  downward  glide, 

Anon  heaven  opens  all  its  eyes, 
And  star-beams  tremble  o'er  the  tide. 

Each  various  scene,  or  day  or  niglit, 

Lord  I  points  to  tliee  our  nourished  soul; 

Thy  glories  fix  our  whole  delight; 
So  the  touch'd  needle  courts  the  pole^ 


In  David's  Psalms  an  oversight 
Byles  found  one  morning  at  his  tea, 

Alas  I  that  he  should  never  write 
A  proper  psalm  to  sing  at  sea. 

Thus  ruminating  on  his  seat. 

Ambitions  thoughts  at  length  prevail'X 
The  bard  determined  to  complete 

The  part  wherein  the  prophet  foil'd. 

He  sat  awhile  and  stroketl  his  muse^* 
Then  taking  up  his  tuneful  pen. 

Wrote  a  few  stanzas  for  the  use 
Of  his  seafaring  brethren. 

The  task  performed,  the  bard  content. 
Well  chosen  was  each  flowing  word ; 

On  a  short  voyage  himself  he  went. 
To  hear  it  read  and  sung  on  board. 

Most  serious  Christians  do  aver, 
(Their  credit  sure  we  may  rely  on,) 

In  former  times  that  after  prayer. 
They  used  to  sing  a  song  of  Zion. 

Our  modem  parson  having  pray*d. 
Unless  loud  fame  our  tatth  beguile?. 

Sat  down,  took  out  his  book  and  said, 
"  Let's  sing  a  psalm  of  Mather  Byles.** 


*  Byles^s  fsvorlte  est,  so  named  by  his  friends. 
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At  first,  when  he  began  to  rend, 

Tiieir  heads  the  assembly  downward  hung. 
But  he  with  boldness  did  proceed. 

And  thus  he  read,  and  thus  they  sang. 

THZ  PSAUf. 

With  vast  amazement  we  surYey 

The  wonders  of  the  deep. 
Where  mackerel  swim,  and  porpoise  play, 

And  crabs  and  lobsters  creep. 

Fish  of  all  kinds  inhabit  here, 

And  throng  the  dark  abode. 
Here  haddock,  hake,  and  flounders  arc, 

And  eels,  and  perch,  and  cad. 

From  raging  winds  and  tempests  free, 

So  smoothly  as  we  pass, 
The  shining  surface  seems  to  be 

A  piece  of  Bristol  glass. 

But  when  the  winds  and  tempests  rise. 

And  foaming  billows  swell, 
The  vessel  mounts  above  the  skies. 

And  lower  sinks  than  helL 

Our  heads  the  tottering  motion  feel, 

Aqd  quickly  we  become 
Giddy  as  new-dropp'd  calves,  and  reel 

like  Indians  drunk  with  rum. 

What  praises  then  are  due  that  we 

Thus  far  have  safely  got, 
Amarescoggin  tribe  to  see, 

And  tribe  of  Penobscot. 

PASODT  BT  MATHSB  BTXXS. 

In  Byles*s  works  an  oversight 

Green  spy'd,  as  once  he  smok*d  his  chunk ; 
Alas!  that  Byles  should  never  wiite 

A  song  to  sing,  when  folks  are  drank. 

Hius  in  the  chimney  on  his  block, 

Ambition  fir*d  the  'stiller's  pate ; 
He  summoned  all  his  little  stock. 

The  poet's  volume  to  completa 

Long  paus'd  the  lout,  and  scratch'd  his  skull, 
Then  took  his  chalk  [he  own'd  no  pen,] 

And  scrawl'd  some  doggrel,  for  the  whole 
Of  his  flip-drinking  brethren. 

The  task  perform'd — not  to  content- •* 
111  chosen  was  each  Grub-street  word ; 

Strait  to  the  tavern  club  he  went. 
To  hear  it  bellow'd  round  the  board. 

Unknown  delights  his  ears  explore, 

Inur'd  to  midnight  caterwauls. 
To  hear  his  hoarse  companions  roar, 

The  horrid  thing  his  dulness  scrawla. 

The  club,  if  fame  we  may  rely  on, 
Ck>nven'd,  to  hear  the  dnmken  catch, 

At  the  three-horse-shoes,  or  red  lion— 
Tipling  began  the  nights  debauch. 

The  little  'stiller  took  the  pint 

Full  fraught  with  flip  and  songs  obscene, 
And,  after  a  long  stuttVing,  meant 

To  sing  a  song  of  Josy  Green. 

Soon  as  with  starn'rinji?  tongue,  to  read 

The  drunken  ballad,  he  began. 
The  club  irom  clam'ring  strait  recede, 

To  hear  him  roar  the  thing  alone. 

sovo. 

With  vast  amazement  we  survey 

The  can  so  broad,  so  deep. 
Where  punch  succeeds  to  strong  langree, 

~    "    -  delightful  flip. 


Drink  of  all  smacks,  inhabit  here. 
And  throng  the  dark  abode ; 

Here's  rum,  and  sugar,  and  small  beer. 
In  a  continual  flood 

From  cruel  thoughts  and  conscience  firce. 
From  dram  to  dram  we  pass: 

Our  cheeks,  like  apples,  ruddy  be ; 
Our  eyeballs  look  like  glass. 

At  once,  like  furies  up  we  rise. 

Our  raging  passions  swell ; 
We  hurl  the  bottle  to  the  skies. 

But  why,  we  cannot  tell. 

Our  brains  a  tott'ring  motion  feci. 

And  quickly  we  become 
Sick,  as  with  nesro  steaks,*  and  red 

Like  Indians  drunk  with  rum. 

Thus  l(Mt  in  deep  tranquillity, 

We  sit,  supine  and  sot, 
Till  we  two  moons  distinctly  see    ■ 

Come  frive  us  t'other  pot 


Dr.  ByWs  cat,  alluded  to  in  the  piece  just  quot- 
ed, received  the  compliment  of  an  elegy  at  her 
decease,  which  is  stated,  in  an  early  manuscript 
copy  in  the  Philadelphia  library,  to  be  written 
by  Joseph  Green.  The  excellence  of  the  lines 
will,  pernaps,  embalm  grimalkin  in  a  more  than 
Egyptian  perpetuity,  and  give  her  claim  to  rank, 
at  a  humble  distance,  with  the  great  ones  of  her 
race :  "  Tyb  oar  cat,"  of  Gammer  Gorton's  Needle, 
the  sportive  companion  of  Montaigne  in  liis  tower,t 
and  the  grimalkin  who  ao  demurely  graces  the 
top  of  the  great  arm-chair  of  the  &mous  Dr.  Syn- 
tax. Our  copy  is  taken  from  the  London  Maga- 
zine of  November,  1733,  where  it  is  introduce<) 
by  a  request  for  its  insertion  by  a  subscriber,  an* 
is  accompanied  by  the  psahn  and  parodies  already 
quoted. 

TBX  post's  LAJaiTTATIOir  fOB  TUB  LOSS  OT   TOB  OAT,   WUtCO 

am  xfWKD  to  call  his  mcbb. 
Fells  qoBdsm  delidom  erst  ct^oadBin  Adolewentla. 


Oppress'd  with  grief  in  heavy  strains  I  mourn 
The  partner  of  my  studies  from  me  torn. 
How  shall  I  singf  what  numbers  shall  I  chuse  f 
For  in  my  iav'rite  cat  I've  lost  my  muse. 
No  more  I  feel  my  mind  with  raptures  fir'd, 
I  want  those  airs  that  Puss  so  oft  inspir'd; 
No  crowding  thoughts  my  ready  fancy  fill. 
Nor  words  run  fluent  from  my  easy  quill ; 
Tet  shall  my  verse  deplore  her  ci-uel  &te. 
And  celebrate  the  virtues  of  my  cat 

In  acts  obscene  she  never  took  delight ; 
No  caterwauls  disturb'd  our  sleep  by  night ; 
Chaste  as  a  virgin,  free  from  every  stain. 
And  neighb'ring  cats  mew'd  for  her  love  in  vain. 

She  never  thirsted  for  the  chickens'  blood ; 
Her  teeth  she  only  used  to  chew  her  food ; 
Harmless  as  satires  which  her  roaster  writes^ 
A  foe  to  scratching,  and  unused  to  bites. 
She  in  the  study  was  my  constant  mate ; 
There  we  together  many  evenings  sat 
Whene'er  I  felt  my  tow  ring  fancy  fail, 
I  stroked  her  head,  her  ears,  her  back,  and  tail ; 


*  Thta,  says  an  original  note  appended  to  the  poem,  allndes 
to  what  pAued  at  a  oonrivfaU  cinb  to  which  Mr.  Green  be- 
longed, where  steaks  cnt  fVom  the  mmp  of  a  dead  negrro  were 
Impoaed  on  the  eomytatf  for  beef,  and  when  the  icnpoaU<ni  ^ 
disoorered  a  violent  expectoration  ensned. 

t  A»  Montaigne  playlncr  with  his  cat, 
Complains  ebe  tbougbt  bim  but  an  ai 

Hndibrss,  pt  L  &  i  v.  8S-0. 
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And  u  I  stroked  improT'd  my  dying  song 
From  the  sweet  noted  of  her  melodious  tongue : 
Her  purrs  and  mews  so  evenly  kept  time, 
She  purr'd  in  metre,  and  she  mew'd  in  rhym& 
But  when  my  dulness  has  too  stubborn  prov'd. 
Nor  eoold  by  Puss's  music  be  removed, 
Oft  to  the  well-known  volumes  have  I  gone. 
And  stole  a  line  from  Pope  or  Addisotu 

Olttimes  when  lost  auudst  poetic  hent. 
She  leaping  on  my  knee  has  took  her  seat ; 
There  saw  the  throes  that  rock'd  my  laboring  brain, 
And  Uck'd  and  claw'd  me  to  myself  again. 

Then,  friends,  indulge  my  grief,  and  let  me  mourn, 
My  cat  is  gone,  ah  I  never  to  return. 
Now  in  my  study,  all  the  tedious  night. 
Alone  1  sit,  nnd  umissisted  write; 
Look  often  round  (O  greatest  eause  of  pain). 
And  view  the  num*rous  labors  of  my  brain ; 
Those  auires  of  words  array'd  in  pompous  rhyme. 
Which  braved  the  jaws  of  all-devouring  time. 
Now  undefended  and  unwntch'd  by  cuts, 
Are  doom'd  a  victim  to  the  teeth  of  rats. 

Green,  like  Byles,  and  almost  all  men  of  trae 
humor,  could  pass  fVom  gay  to  grave  with  grace 
and  feeling.  The  Eclogue  Saer&d  to  the  Memory 
of  the  Ret.  Jonathan  Mayhew*  which  is  attri- 
buted to  him,  amply  meets  the  requirements  of  its 
occasion.  It  is  folly  described  in  the  prefisitory 
argument. 

^  Fideiio  and  Dnleins,  yonng  men  of  a  liberal 
education,  who  maintained  a  great  esteem  and 
affectionate  regard  for  the  deceased,  were  sepa- 
rated from  each  other  for  several  years.  Fideiio, 
after  a  long  absence,  pays  an  early  visit  to  Du- 
leina,  his  friend  and  former  companion,  whom  he 
finds  in  his  bower,  employed  in  study  and  con- 
templation. Their  meeting  begins  with  mutual 
tokens  of  love  and  affection;  after  which  they 
enter  into  a  discoorse  expressing  the  beautifm 
appearance  of  the  summer  season,  and  their  ad- 
miration of  the  works  of  Providence ;  represent- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  the  beautiful  but  short- 
lived state  of  the  flowers ;  from  whence  Fideiio 
takes  occasion  to  draw  a  similitude  typical  of  the 
frailty  and  uncertainty  of  human  life ;  he  observes 
the  stalk  of  a  vine  which  has  been  lately  struck 
by  thunder.  This  providential  event  reminds 
fideiio  of  the  afflictive  dispensation  of  the  law  of 
God  in  tlie  death  of  a  late  useful  and  worthy  pas- 
tor, which  he  reveals  to  his  companion,  ihey, 
greatly  dejected,  bewail  the  loss  of  so  trusty,  use- 
fill,  and  worthy  a  man,  but  mutually  console  each 
other,  by  representing  the  consummate  happiness 
which  saints  eijoy  upon  their  admission  to  the 
mansions  of  immortal  felicity.  They  conclude 
with  an  ode,  expressing  a  due  submission  to  the 
will  oi  Heaven.'^ 

We  quote  this  conclusion. 

0D& 

Parent  of  nUt  thou  source  of  light! 
Whose  will  seraphic  powers  ol^y, 
The  heavenly  Nme,  as  one  unite, 
And  thee  their  vow'd  obeisance  pay. 


•  Ao  Edogoe  Saered  io  Uw  Msmoir  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jons- 
than  llaThew.  who  departed  this  life  Jaly  9,  aooo  Mlatis  ba- 
maam  17W,  cUCto  4S. 

The  wfM,  the  lost,  the  ploos,  and  the  brave, 
Live  Id  tbetr  deatte,  and  flonrbb  In  the  ^rave, 
Onto  bid  in  eartb  repays  the  peasant's  care, 
And  evening  suos  but  rise  to  eet  more  fidr. 

Boston:  printed  by  Thomas  and  JoIid  Fleet 


Permit  us.  Lord,  to  oonseorate 
Our  first  ripe  fruits  of  early  days. 
To  thee,  whose  oare  to  us  is  great. 
Whose  leva  demands  our  constant  praise. 

Thy  sovereign  wisdom  form'd  the  plan, 
Alinightj  power,  which  none  control ; 
Then  rais'a  this  noble  structure,  man. 
And  gave  him  an  immortal  souL 

All  earthly  beings  here  who  move. 
Experience  thy  Datcrnnl  care, 
And  feel  the  iufiueoce  of  thy  love, 
Which  sweetens  life  from  year  to  year. 

Thou  host  the  keys  of  life  and  death. 
The  springs  of  future  joys  and  bliss ; 
And  when  thou  lock'st  our  door  of  breath. 
Frail  life  and  all  its  motions  cease. 

Our  mom  of  years  which  smile  in  bloom. 
And  those  arriv'd  at  eve  of  age. 
Must  bow  beneath  thy  sovereign  doom. 
And  quit  this  frail,  this  mortal  stageu 

In  all  we  see  thy  sovereign  sway. 
Thy  wisdom  guides  the  niling  sun ; 
Submissive,  we  thy  power  obey. 
In  all  we  own  "  thy  will  is  dona" 

O  may  our  thoughts  superior  rise. 
To  things  of  sense  which  here  we  crave; 
May  we  with  care  that  inf  rwt  prize. 
Which  lies  so  far  beyond  the  grave. 

Conduct  us  safe  through  each  event, 
And  changing  scene  of  life  below ; 
Till  we  aiTive  where  dnys  are  spent 
In  joys  which  can  no  changes  know. 

Lord,  in  thy  service  us  employ, 

And  when  we*ve  served  thee  here  on  earth 

Receive  us  hence  to  realms  of  joy. 

To  join  with  those  of  heavenly  birth. 

Mny  we  from  angels  learn  to  sing. 
The  songs  of  high  seraphic  strain ; 
Then  mount  aloft  on  cnerube*  wings^ 
And  soar  to  worida  that  cease  from  pain. 

With  angels,  seraphs,  saints  above. 
May  we  thy  glorious  praise  display 
And  sing  of  thy  redeeming  love, 
Through  the  revolves  of  endless  day. 

JOHN  GALLENBEB. 

John  Gallendbr,  the  first  historian  of  Rhode 
Island,  was  bom  in  Boston  in  the  year  1706.  He 
entered  Harvard  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  and  gra- 
duated in  1723.    In  1727  he  was  licensed  to 

-preaoh  by  the  first  Baptist  Charcb  in  Boston,  of 
which  bis  uncle,  Elisha  Cullender,  was  pastor^ 
having  succeeded  Ellis  Gallender,  the  grandfiather 
of  the  subject  of  this  sketch,  in  the  same  ofiSce. 
In  August,  1728,  he  accepted  a  call  to  the  Baptist 
church  in  Swansey,  Mansiichusetts,  where  he  re- 
moined  until  Febniary,  1780.  He  was  next  after 
settled  over  the  first  Baptist  church  at  Newport, 
where  he  continued  until  his  death,  after  a  lin- 
gering illness,  January  26,  1748.  Soon  after  his 
removal  to  Newport  he  became  a  member  of  a 
literary  and  philosophical  society  established  in 
the  place,  at  the  in:»tigation,  it  is  supposed,  of 
Dean  Berkeley,  in  1780,  afterwards  incorporated 
in  1747,  with  the  title,  in  oonseqnenoe  of  the  dona- 
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tion  of  five  hundred  pounds  sterling  by  Abrsluun 
Kedwood,  of  ^^the  Company  of  the  Bedwood 
Library." 

In  1739  Mr.  Galiender  published-  An  HUto- 
rical  Dinoaurss  on  the  doil  and  reliaiotu  ajfairt 
of  ths  dolony  qf  Ehode  Island  and  Providence 
Plantation^  in  New  England^  in  Ameriea^from 
the  first  settlement^  16d&,  to  the  end  of  tM  first 
century.  It  was  delivered  on  the  twenty-fourth 
of  Marcb^  1738,  the  first  centennial  anniversary 
of  the  cession  of  Aquedneck  or  Rhode  Island  by 
the  sachems  Cannonicus  and  Miantunnomu,  *^nnto 
Mr.  Coddington  and  his  friends  united  unto  him.*^ 
It  occupies  one  hundred  and  twenty  octavo  pages 
in  the  reprint  by  the  Rhode  Inland  Historical 
Society,  and  contdns  a  concise  and  temperate 
statement  of  Ihe  difficulties  with  the  Massachu- 
setts colonists  which  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
settlement,  its  early  struggles,  its  part  in  King 
Philip's  war,  and  of  its  social  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs.  He  dwells  with  just  satisfaction  on  the 
liberal  principles  of  the  colony. 

I  do  not  know  there  was  ever  before,  since  the 
world  came  into  the  Church,  such  an  instunce,  ae 
the  settlement  of  this  Colony  and  Island.  In  other 
States,  the  civil  magistrate  had  for  ever  a  publie 
driving  in  the  particular  schemes  of  faith,  and  modes 
of  worship;  at  least,  by  n^ative  discouragements, 
by  annexing  the  rewards  of  honor  and  profit  to  his 
own  opinions ;  and  generally,  the  subject  was  bound 
by  penal  laws,  to  believe  that  set  of  doctrines,  and 
to  worship  God  in  that  manner,  the  magistrate 
pleased  to  prescribe.  Christian  mngistrates  would 
unaccountably  assume  to  themselves  the  same  autho- 
rity in  religious  affairs,  which  any  of  the  Kings  of 
Juaah,  or  Israel,  exercised,  either  by  usurpation,  or 
by  the  immediate  will  and  inspiration  of  God,  and  a 
great  deal  more  toa  As  if  the  becoming  Christian 
gave  the  magistrate  any  new  right  or  authority  over 
his  subjects,  or  over  the  Church  of  Christ;  and  as  if 
that  because  they  submitted  perwnally^  to  the  autho- 
rity and  government  of  Christ  in  his  word,  that 
therefore  they  might  clothe  themselves  with  his  au- 
thority; or  rather,  take  his  sceptre  out  of  his  hand, 
and  loi^  it  over  God's  heritag&  It  is  lamentable 
that  pagans  and  infidels  allow  more  liberty  to  Chris- 
tians, than  they  were  wont  to  allow  to  one  another. 
It  is  evident,  tne  civil  maeistiiite,  as  such,  can  have 
no  authority  to  decree  articles  of  faith,  and  to  deter- 
mine modes  of  worship,  and  to  interpret  the  laws  of 
Christ  for  his  subjects,  but  what  must  belong  to  all 
magistrates ;  but  no  magistrate  can  have  more  autho- 
rity over  conscience,  than  what  is  necessary  to  pre- 
serve the  public  peace,  and  that  can  be  only  to  pre- 
vent one  sect  from  oppressing  another,  and  to  keep 
the  peace  between  them.  Nothing  can  be  more  evi- 
dently proved,  than  "  the  right  of  private  judgment 
for  every  man,  in  the  nffairs  of  his  own  salvation," 
and  that  both  from  the  plainest  principles  of  reason, 
and  the  plainest  declarations  of  the  scripture.  This 
is  the  foundation  of  the  Reformation,  of  the  Christian 
reli^on,  of  all  religion,  which  necessarily  implies 
choice  and  judgment  But  I  need  not  labor  a  point, 
that  has  been  so  often  demonstrated  so  man^  ways. 
Indeed,  as  every  man  believes  his  own  opinions  the 
best,  because  the  truest,  and  ought  charitably  to  wish 
all  others  of  the  same  o^nnion,  it  must  seem  reason- 
able the  magistrate  diould  have  a  public  leading  in 
religious  affairs,  but  as  he  almost  for  ever  exceeds 
the  due  bounds,  and  as  error  prevails  ten  times  more 


*  Deed  of  OoavsTsiioeb 


than  truth  in  the  world,  the  interest  of  truth  and  the 
right  of  private  judgment  seem  better  secured,  by  a 
universal  toleration  that  shall  suppress  all  profane- 
ness  and  immorali^,  and  preserve  every  party  in  the 
free  and  undisturbed  liberty  of  their  consciences, 
while  they  continue  quiet  and  dutiful  subjects  to  the 
SUte. 

CaUender  published  a  sermon  in  the  same  year 
at  the  ordination  of  Mr.  Jeremiah  Oondy,  to  the 
care  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Boston,  in  1741,  on 
the  advantages  of  early  religion,  before  a  society 
of  young  men  at  Newport,  and  in  17i5  on  the 
death  of  his  friend  the  Bev.  Mr.  Clap.  He  also 
formed  a  collection  of  papers  relative  to  the  his- 
torv  of  the  Baptists  in  America. 

Oallender  was  married  February  15,  1780,  to 
Elizabeth  Hardin  of  Swansey,  Massachusetts.  He 
is  described  as  of  medium  stature,  with  regular 
features,  a  fiur  complexion,  and  agreeable  man- 
ners. 

The  Centennial  Discourse  was  reprinted  in 
1888,  a  century  after  its  first  publication,  by  the 
Rhode  Island  Historical  Society,  with  a  large 
number  of  valuable  notes  by  the  Vice-President 
of  tlie  association,  the  Rev.  Romeo  Mton,  D  J)., 
of  Brown  Universitv.  It  contiuns  a  memoir, 
which  has  formed  the  chief  authority  of  the 
present  article. 

JANETUBELL. 

Jane,  the  only  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Bemamin 
Colman,  of  Boston,  was  born  in  that  city,  Febru- 
ary 25,  1708.  She  early  displayed  precocious 
mental  power,  as  before  her  second  year  she 
could  speak  ctistinctly,  say  her  letters,  and  tell 
stories  out  of  the  Sdriptures,  to  the  satisfaction 
of  Gov.  Dudlev,  and  others  around  the  table,*^ 
and  two  years  later  could  repeat  the  greater  part 
of  the  Assembly's  Catechism,  many  of  the  psalms, 
long  passages  of  poetry,  reading  with  fluency  and 
commenting  in  a  pertinent  manner  on  what  she 
read.  At  the  age  of  eleven  she  composed  the 
following 


I  fear  the  great  Eternal  One  above; 
The  Qod  of  Grace,  the  God  of  love: 
He  to  whom  Seraphims  Hallelujah  sing. 
And  Angels  do  their  Songs  and  Praises  bring. 
Happy  the  Soul  that  does  in  Heaven  rest. 
Where  wiUi  his  Saviour  he  is  ever  blest; 
With  heavenly  joys  and  rapture  is  posseat. 
No  thoughts  but  of  his  God  inspire  his  breasts 
Happy  are  they  that  walk  in  Wisdom^s  ways. 
That  tread  her  path,  and  shine  in  all  her  ray& 

Her  poetical  attempts  were  encoumged  by  her 
father,  who  fr^equently  addressed  rhymed  letters 
to  her,  and  says :  *"  I  grew  by  degrees  into  such 
an  opinion  of  her  good  taste,  that  when  she  put 
me  upon  translating  a  psalm  or  two,  I  was  ready 
to  excuse  myself  and  if  I  had  not  fearM  to  dis- 
please her,  should  have  d^ed  her  request'^  He 
^*  talked  into  her  idl  he  could,  in  the  most  free 
and  endearing  manner,^^  and  led  her  to  the  study 
of  the  best  models  of  composition,  advantages  of 
which  she  availed  lierself  with  such  avidity  that 
she  spent  entire  nights  in  reading,  and  before  the 
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llge  of  eighteen  had  devoured  all  the  English 
poetry  and  proee  in  her  father's  well  fomished 

She  married  the  Ber.  Ebenezer  Tnrell,  of  Med- 
ford,  Mass^  Angost  11th,  1726.  She  continued 
to  compose  in  verse,  and  wrote,  after  her  mar- 
riage, eolo^es  on  Sir  Richard  Blackmore's  Works, 
and  on  *^the  Incomparable  Mr.  Waller;**  An 
Invitation  into  the  Country  in  Imitation  of 
JBoraae^  and  some  prose  pieces.  Her  health  had 
been  frrai  her  infiincy  extremely  delicate,  and  she 
died  March  26th,  1735,  at  the  early  age  of  twenty- 
seyen  years.  Her  poems  were  in  the  same  year 
oc^ected^  and  pabli^ied  by  lier  husband.* 


I  oonmii^  v  miTAiioii  ov  hokack 

F^'om  the  soft  shades,  and  from  the  balmy  sweets 
Of  Medford's  flowery  rales  and  green  retreats^ 
Tour  abeent  I>eUa  to  her  father  sends. 
And  prays  to  see  him  ere  the  Summer  enda 

Now  while  the  earth  's  with  beauteons  Terdnre 
dyed. 
And  Flora  paints  the  meads  in  all  her  pride ; 
While  laden  trees  Pomona's  bounty  own. 
And  Cere^  treasures  do  the  fields  adorn, 
From  the  thick  smokes,  and  noisy  town,  O  eome^ 
And  in  these  plains  awhile  forget  your  homeu 

Tlioagh  my  small  incomes  never  can  afford, 
Like  w^thy  CeUns  to  regale  a  lord ; 
No  ivory  tables  groan  beneath  the  weight 
Of  sumptuous  duhes,  served  in  massy  plate: 
The  forest  ne'er  was  searoh'd  for  fooa  for  me, 
Kor  from  my  hounds  the  timorous  hare  does  flee: 
No  leaden  thunder  strikes  the  Ibwl  in  air, 
Nor  from  my  shaft  the  winged  death  do  fear: 
With  silken  nets  1  ne'er  the  lakes  despoil, 
Nor  with  my  bait  the  larger  fish  beguile. 
No  lusdons  sweetmeats,  by  my  servants  plao*d 
In  curious  order,  e'er  my  table  grae'd; 
To  please  the  teste,  no  nch  Burgundian  wiiie^ 
In  ehrystal  glasses  on  my  sideboard  shine; 
The  luscious  sweets  of  fair  Canary's  isle 
Ne'er  filled  my  casks,  nor  in  my  flsgons  smile: 
No  wine,  but  what  does  from  my  apples  flow. 
My  frugal  house  on  any  can  bestow : 
Except  when  Ccsar^s  birthday  does  return, 
And  joyful  fires  throughout  the  village  bum ; 
Then  moderate  each  t^es  his  cheerfiS  glass, 
And  our  g^ood  wishes  to  Augustus  pnsa 

But  though  rich  dainties  never  spread  my  board. 
Nor  my  com  vaults  Calabrian  wines  afford ; 
Tet  what  is  neat  and  wholesome  I  can  spread, 
]i|^  good  fat  bacon  and  our  hiimely  bread. 
With  which  my  healthful  fiEunUy  is  fed. 
MHk  from  the  cow,  and  butter  newly  churn'd, 
And  new  fresh  cheese,  with  curds  and  cream  just 

turn'd. 
For  a  dessert  upon  my  table 's  seen 
The  golden  apple,  and  the  melon  green ; 
The  blushing  peach  and  glossy  plum  there  lies. 
And  with  the  mandrake  tempt  your  hands  and  eyes. 

These  I  can  give,  and  if  you  11  here  repair, 
To  slake  your  thirst  a  cask  of  Autumn  beer, 
Reserv'd  on  purpose  for  your  drinking  here. 

Under  the  spreading  elms  our  limbs  well  lay, 
While  fragrant  Zeph/rs  round  our  temples  i>lny. 
Retir'd  from  courts  and  crowds,  secure  we  '11  set. 


•  Hemolrs  of  the  Ltf«  and  Death  of  the  Pious  and  Inffenlons 
Mn.  Jane  Tnrell,  who  expired  st  Medford,  March  8S,  1780, 
jStat  ST,  cUefly  oolkcted  m>m  her  owb  numnseripta.  Boston, 

H.&.im 


And  freely  feed  upon  our  emmtry  treat 
No  noisy  fioction  here  shall  dare  intrude. 
Or  once  disturb  our  peaceful  solitude. 

No  stately  beds  my  humble  roofii  adorn 
Of  costly  Durple,  by  carved  panthers  borne  * 
Nor  can  I  ooast  Arabia's  rich  perfumes, 
Diffusing  odom  through  our  statdiy  rooms. 
For  me  no  fisir  Egyptian  plies  the  loom. 
But  my  fine  linen  all  is  made  at  home. 
Though  I  no  down  or  tapestry  can  spread, 
A  clean  soft  pillow  shall  support  your  head, 
FiU'd  with  the  wool  from  off  my  tender  sheep. 
On  which  with  ease  and  safety  you  may  sleeps 
The  nightingale  shall  lull  you  to  your  rest. 
And  all  be  calm  and  still  as  is  your  breast 

TO  MT  Kcss.    vm  S9, 1786i    jkOWD  IT  tsais. 

Come,  Gentle  Muse,  and  once  more  lend  thine  Aid ; 

O  bring  thy  Succour  to  a  humble  Maid  t 

How  often  dost  thou  liberally  dispense 

To  our  dull  Breast  thy  quiclrning  Infiuenoe  I 

By  thee  inspir'd,  I'll  cheorfhl  tuno  my  Voice, 

And  Love  and  saered  Friendship  make  my  Ghoiceb 

In  my  pleas'd  Bosom  you  can  freely  pour, 

A  greater  Treasure  than  Jav^t  Golden  Bhower. 

Come  now,  £Eur  Muse,  and  fill  my  empty  mind. 

With  rich  Idens,  great  and  unconfin'd; 

Instruct  me  in  Uiose  secret  Arts  that  lie 

Unseen  to  all  but  to  a  Poet*s  Eye. 

O  let  me  bum  with  8fijppho*9  noble  Fire, 

But  not  like  her  for  fiEutnless  man  expire ; 

And  let  me  rival  great  Orinddt  Fame, 

Or  like  sweet  PkUom^Uia  be  my  name. 

Gk>  lead  the  way,  my  Muse,  nor  must  you  stop, 

Till  we  have  gain'd  Pamaattu^  shady  Top; 

'Till  I  have  viewed  those  fragrant  sore  Retreats, 

Those  fields  of  Bliss,  the  Muse's  saered  Seats. 

I'll  then  devote  thee  to  fair  Virtue's  Fame, 

And  so  be  worthy  of  a  Poet's  nameu 

The  Rev.  Ebenezer  Turell,  a  member  of  the 
class  of  1721,  of  Harvard,  was  ordained  in  1724, 
and  continued  minister  of  Medford  until  his  death, 
December  5,  1776,  at  the  age  of  86venty-«ix.  He 
published  the  life  of  Dr.  Golman  in  1749,  and 
left,  in  manuscript,  an  account  of  a  supposed  case 
of  witchcraft,  which  he  exposes  in  an  ingenious 
and  sensible  marmer.  This  ne  accompanies  with 
some  advice  touching  superstitious  practices  in 
vogne,  in  which  he  says : 

Young  people  would  do  wisely  now  to  lay  aside 
their  foolish  books,  their  triflinff  ballads,  and  all 
romantic  accounts  of  dreams  and  trances,  senseless 
palmistry  and  groundless  astrology.  Don't  so  much 
as  look  lato  these  thingSb  Read  those  that  are  use> 
fid  to  increase  you  in  knowledge,  human  and  divine, 
and  which  are  more  entertaining  to  an  ingenious 
mind.  Trnth  is  the  food  of  an  immortal  soul  Feed 
not  any  longer  on  the  fabulous  husks  of  falsehood. 
Never  use  any  of  the  devil's  playthings ;  there  are 
much  better  recreations  than  l^erdemain  tricks. 
Turn  not  the  sieve,  dfcc.,  to  know  futurities ;  'tis  one 
of  the  greatest  mercies  of  heaven  that  we  are  igno- 
rant of  them.  Tou  only  gratify  Satan,  and  invite 
him  into  your  company  to  deceive  you.  Nothing 
that  appears  by  this  means  is  to  be  depended  on. 

The  horse-shoe  is  a  vain  thing,  and  has  no  natural 
tendency  to  keep  off  witches  or  evil  spirits  from  the 
houses  or  vessels  they  are  nailed  to.  If  Satan  should 
by  such  means  defend  you  from  lesser  dangers,  'tis 
to  midce  way  for  greater  ones,  and  get  fiiUer  pos- 
session of  your  hearta  Tis  an  evil  thing  to  hang 
witch  papers  on  the  neck  for  the  cure  of  the  agues, 
to  bina  up  the  weapon  instead  of  the  wound,  and 
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many  thrngs  of  the  lik«  nature,  wliich  some  in  the 
world  are  ibnd  o£ 

JOHNSSCOOMB. 

John  Sboookb,  a  descendant  of  Richard  Seo- 
oomb,  who  settled  in  the  town  of  Lynn,  was  a  son 
of  Peter  Seocomb,  of  Medford,  Mass.,  where  he 
was  born  in  April^  1708.  He  was  graduated  at 
Harvard  College,  in  1728.  In  17S8  he  was 
ordained  minister  of  the  town  of  Harvard.  Ho 
appears  to  have  discharged  the  duties  of  his 
office  acceptably  up  to  the  period  of  his  resigna- 
tion in  1757.  He  became,  about  six  years  aj^r, 
the  minister  of  a  dissenting  congregation  in  Ches- 
ter, Nova  Scotia,  where  he  remained  until  his 
death  in  1792. 

He  published  on  Ordinaticxi  Sermon  in  Nova 
Scotia,  and  a  Discourse  on  the  Funeral  of  the 
Consort  of  Jonathan  Belcher.*  Father  Abbey'i 
Will  was  sent  out  to  England  by  Governor  Bel- 
cher, and  published  both  in  the  Gentleman^s  Maga- 
zine and  European  Magasnnes  in  May,  1782.  It 
was  reprinted  in  the  ^^ssaohusetts  Magazine  for 
November,  1794,  with  a  notice  attributing  the 
authorship  to  John  Seccomb.  A  correspondent 
having  disputed  the  statement,  and  asserted  that 
the  production  belonged  to  the  Rev.  Joseph  Sec- 
comb,  of  Kingston,  N.  IL,  the  editor  of  the  Maga- 
zine wrote  as  follows. 

From  Thaddeos  Mason,  Esq.,  of  Cambridp^e,  the 
only  surviving  classmate  and  very  intimate  friend  of 
the  Rev.  John  Seccombe,  the  publio  may  be  assured 
the  Atf,  the  long  reputed,  was  the  real  author.  His 
brother  Joseph,  though  a  lively  genius,  never  pre- 
tended to  write  poetry ;  bat  Mr.  Mason  was  fur> 
nished  with  several  poetical  efihisions  of  his  class- 
mate's. They  commenced  an  early  correspondence. 
And  through  this  channel  flowed  many  a  tuneful 
ditty.  One  of  these  letters,  dated  "  Cambridge, 
Sep.  27,  1728,**  the  editor  has  before  him.  It  is  a 
most  humorous  narrative  of  the  fate  of  a  goose 
roasted  at  "  Yankee  Hastings,"  and  it  concludes  with 
a  poem  on  the  occasion,  in  the  mock  heroic  •  •  » 
Mr.  Mason  wonders  there  have  been  any  doubts  re- 

Secting  the  real  author  of  this  witty  production, 
e  is  able  and  ready,  were  it  necessary,  to  give 
more  circumstantial,  explicit,  and  positive  evidence 
than  the  present  writing. 

The  editor  of  a  recent  reprint  of  Father 
Abbey^s  WiU,  though  unable  to  trace  the  ^^  mock 
heroic,"  gives  us  a  pleasant  account  of  the  pos- 
sible previous  history  of  its  savory  subject. 

We  know  not  what  has  become  of  the  letter  or  of 
the  "  mock  heroic,"  and  we  cannot  spenk  with  cer- 
tainty of  the  circumstances  to  which  they  owed 
their  origin.  But  the  following  facts  may  shed 
some  light  thereon.  The  author  resided  in  Cam- 
bridge after  he  graduated.  In  common  with  all 
who  bad  received  the  degree  of  Bachelor  of  Arts, 
and  not  that  of  Master  of  Arts,  he  was  called  "  Sir," 
and  known  as  *'  Sir  Seccomb."    In  the  autumn  after 


*  A  fiermoa  preached  at  Hallfin,  July  8, 1770,  at  the  Ordina- 
tion of  the  Rot.  BndD  Bomcas  Gomlngoe,  to  the  Dntch  Gal- 
▼Inistlo  PreBbrterian  CoDKregation,  at  LnDenbunr,  by  John 
Bcocotnh,  of  Cheater,  A.M:,  belnc  the  first  preached  in  the 
proTl nee  of  Notu  Beotia,  on  aach  an  ooeaston,  to  which  ia 
added  an  Appendix.    Hallihz:  A.  Henry.    1770.    A  Bermon 
oocastoned  By  the  Death  of  the  Honorable  Abigail  Belcher, 
late  coDBort  of  Jonathan   Belcher,  Esq.,  late  Lt.  Got.  and 
Com.  in  Chief,  and  His  Majesty's  present  Ch.  J.  of  his  pro- 
'  NoTK  Scotia,  del.  at  Hallflix,  in  the  said  proTinoe,  Oct 
""  Beccomb.  of  Chester,  A.M.,  with  an  Epistle 
D.D.    Boston  :  T.  A  J.  Fleet 


his  graduation,  several  geese  disappeared  at  different 
times  from  Cambridge  ^nmion.  The  loss  occasioned 
great  discomfort  to  the  owner.  Some  of  the  **  Sfrs," 
as  well  as  undergraduates  were  arraigned  before 
the  college  government  At  length  several  of  them 
were  fined  seven  shillings  apiece  for  being  privy  to 
and  taking  the  "  third**  goose,  and  one  of  them  was 
fined  three  shillings  more  for  **  lying"  about  it.  On 
the  morning  of  Nov.  28,  1728,  the  sentence  was  an- 

,  nounced.  This  was  done  in  the  college  hall,  after 
the  reading  and  before  the  prayer,  and  a  suitable 
amount  of  admonition  was  given  against  the  im- 

I  moralities  condemned.  The  rogues  were  required  to 
indemnify  the  owner,  and  the  one  who  first  proposed 
to  steal  the  first  goose,  and  being  coneemea  in  steal- 
ing and  eating  the  "  three  geese  taken  on  the  Com- 
mon," was  sent  from  college.  How  much  this  had  to 
do  with  the  inspiration  of  the  letter  and  the  *<  mock 
heroic"  is  not  known ;  but  the  writer  was  a  **  Sir,"  and 
without  doubt  was  well  acquainted  with  the  (acts 
in  the  case. 

Father  Abbey  was  Matthew  Abdy.  He  was 
bom  about  1650,  the  son  of  a  fisherman  who 
lived  about  Boston  hurbor,  and,  according  to  the 
record  in  President  Leverett's  Diary,  was  '^ap- 
pointed sweeper  and  bed-nmker  upon  probation,^' 
Feb.  19,  1718.  By  another  College  authority 
we  find  that  he  also  held  the  responsible  ofBce  of 
bottle-washer,  as  Tutor  Flint  in  his  private  Diary 
and  Account-book,  writes : 

May  26,  1725,  Paid  Abdy  8sh.,  for  washing  a 
groce  of  Bottles. 

A  second  entry  on  the  snbject  suggests  mme 
doubts  of  his  faitmulness : 

April  lOth^  1727.  Abdy  washed  10  doz.  and  5 
bottles  as  he  says,  tho'  w'n  he  brought  them  up 
he  reckoned  but  9  doz.  and  1,  at  &.  pd  down. 
Total,  8sh.  8d. 

In  the  third  and  last,  there  is  no  question 
raised: 

April  27,  1780.  Paid  Abdy  ^sh.,  for  washing 
a  groce  of  bottles. 

Abdy,  and  his  wife  Ruth,  were  baptized  and 
admitted  to  church  membership  in  Cambridge, 
February  25,  1727-8.  Ruth,  after  the  death  of 
Matthew,  remained  a  widow,  unmoved  by  the 
passionate  strains  of  SeccomVs  second  poem. 
The  Bi>ston  Evening  Post  of  Monday,  Deoemb^ 
18,  1762,  contains  her  obituary. 

Cambridge,  Dec.  10.  Yesterday  died  here  in  a 
very  advanced  age  Mrs.  Abdy,  Sweeper  for  very 
many  years  at  Harvard  College,  and  well  known  to 
all  that  have  had  an  education  here  within  the 
present  century.  She  was  relict  of  Matthew  Abdy, 
Sweeper,  well  known  to  the  learned  world  by  fajs 
hist  Will  and  Testament 

The  Cambridge  City  Reoords  give  her  age  as  98. 
Father  Abbey's  Will  and  the  Letter  to  his 
Widow  have  been  published  in  a  single  sheet 
broadside,  and  have  been  recently  reprinted  ¥nth 
notice  of  all  the  persons  and  places  concerned  in 
the  matters  which  partake  largely  of  the  wit 
of  their  subject,  by  John  Lan^on  Sibley,  of 
Harvard,  in  the  Cambridge  Chronicle  of  1854. 

rATHBK  ABBXT^  WILL* 

JbteMohU  now  added,  a  letter  qfCourtehip  to  Ms  9irfmou$ 

and  amiable  Widoio. 

Cambridge,  Deeemher,  1780. 
Some  time  since  died  here,  Mr.  Matthew  Abbey, 
in  a  very  advanced  age :  He  had  for  a  great  number 
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of  years  served  the  College  in  qiulity  of  Bedmaker 
and  Sweeper :  Having  uo  child,  his  wife  inherits  his 
whole  estate,  which  he  bequeathed  to  her  by  his  last 
will  and  testament,  as  follows,  viz. : 

^ro  my  dear  wife 

J.  My  joy  and  life, 

I  freely  now  do  give  her, 

My  whole  estate, 

W  ith  all  my  pUte, 
Being  jost  about  to  leave  her. 

My  tub  of  soap, 

A  long  cart  rope, 
A  frying  pan  and  kettle, 

An  ashes  pale, 

A  threshing  flail, 
An  iron  wedge  and  beeUe^ 

Two  painted  chairs^ 

Kine  warden  pears, 
A  large  old  dripping  platter, 

'fills  bed  of  nay, 

On  which  I  lay. 
An  old  saucepan  for  batter. 

A  little  mag, 

A  two  quart  jag, 
A  bottle  full  of  brandy, 

A  looking  glass 

To  see  jour  face, 
Youll  find  it  very  handy. 

A  musket  true. 

As  ever  flew, 
A  pound  of  shot  and  wallet, 

A  leather  sash. 

My  calabash. 
My  powder  horn  and  ballet. 

An  old  sword  blade, 

A  garden  spade, 
A  hoe,  a  rake,  a  ladder, 

A  wooden  can, 

A  close-stool  pan, 
A  dyster-pipe  and  bladder. 

A  greasy  hat» 

My  old  ram  eat» 
A  yard  and  half  of  linen, 

A  woollen  fleece, 

A  pot  of  grease, 
In  order  for  your  spinning. 

A  small  tooth  comb, 

An  ashen  broom, 
A  candlestick  and  hatchet, 

A  coverlid, 

Strip'd  down  with  red, 
A  bag  of  rags  to  patch  it 

A  ragged  mat, 

A  tub  of  fat, 
A  book  put  out  bv  Banyan, 

Another  book 

By  Robin  Cook, 
A  skein  or  two  of  spunyam. 

An  old  black  moff. 

Some  garden  staff, 
A  quantity  of  borage, 

Some  devil's  weed. 

And  burdock  seed, 
To  season  well  your  porridge. 

A  chafing  dish, 
With  one  salt  fish. 
If  I  am  not  mistaken, 


A  leg  of  pork, 
A  broken  fork. 
And  half  a  flitch  of  bacon. 

A  spinning  wheel. 

One  peck  of  meal, 
A  knife  without  a  handle, 

A  rusty  lamp. 

Two  quarts  of  samp. 
And  half  a  tallow  candle. 

My  pouch  and  pipes. 

Two  oxen  tripes, 
An  oaken  dish  well  carved. 

My  little  dog. 

And  spotted  hog. 
With  two  young  pigs  just  starved. 

This  is  my  store, 

I  have  no  more, 
I  heartily  do  give  it. 

My  years  are  spun, 

My  days  are  done, 
And  so  I  think  to  leave  it. 

Thus  father  Abbey  left  his  spouse. 
As  rich  as  church  or  college  mouse. 
Which  is  sufficient  invitation, 
To  serve  the  college  in  his  station. 

Newhaven,  January  2,  1781. 
Oar  sweeper  having  lately  buried  his  spouse, 
and  aocidentally  hearing  of  the  death  and  will  of  lus 
deceased  Cambridge  brother,  has  conceived  a  violent 
passion  for  the  relict  As  love  softens  the  mind  and 
dispoees  to  poetry,  he  has  eas'd  himself  in  the 
folfowing  strains,  which  he  transmits  to  the  charm- 
ing widow,  as  the  first  essay  of  his  love  and  oourt- 
ship^ 

MISTRESS  Abbey 
To  you  I  fly, 
Tou  ouly  can  relieve  me, 
To  you  I  turn. 
For  vou  I  bum. 
If  you  will  but  believe  me. 

Then  gentle  dame, 

Admit  my  flame, 
And  grant  me  my  petition, 

fi  you  deny, 

Alas !  I  die. 
In  pitiful  condition. 

Before  the  news 

Of  your  dear  spouse 
Had  reached  us  at  Newhaven, 

My  dear  wife  dy'd, 

Wno  was  my  bride, 
In  anno  eighty-seven. 

Thus  being  free, 

Let's  both  agree 
To  join  our  han£s,  for  I  do 

Boldly  aver 

A  widower 
Is  fittest  for  a  widow. 

You  may  be  sure 

Tis  not  your  dowV 
I  make  this  flowing  verse  on ; 

In  these  smooQi  lays 

I  only  praise 
The  glories  of  your  person. 

For  the  whole  that 
Was  left  by  Mat 
Fortane  to  me  has  granted 
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In  eqiud  store» 
Tve  one  thing  more 
Which  Matthew  long  had  vanted. 

No  teeth,  'tis  true 

You  have  to  shew, 
The  yoong  think  teeth  inviting. 

But,  silly  youths  t 

I  love  those  mouths 
Where  there's  no  fear  of  bitir.g. 

A  leaky  eye, 

That's  never  dry, 
These  woful  times  is  fittbg. 

A  wrinkled  face 

Adds  solemn  grace 
To  folks  devout  at  meeting. 

FA  furrowed  brow, 

Where  corn  might  grow, 
Such  fertile  soil  is  seen  m't, 

A  long  hook  nose, 

Tho'  scom'd  by  foes, 
For  Bpeotacles  convenient]* 

Thus  to  go  on 

I  would  put  down 
Your  charms  from  head  to  foot, 

Bet  all  your  glory 

In  verse  before  ye, 
Bat  Fve  no  mind  to  do't 

Then  haste  away, 

And  make  no  stay ; 
For  ioon  as  yon  come  hither. 

We'll  eat  and  sleep. 

Make  beds  and  sweep 
And  talk  and  smoke  together. 

But  if,  my  dear, 

I  must  move  there, 
Tow'rds  Cambridffe  straight  111  set  mo 

To  touse  the  nay 

On  which  you  lay, 
If  age  and  you  will  let  me. 

A  clever  imitation  of  Father  Abbey's  Will, 
entitled  ''  Ned  Wealthy's  Last  Will  and  Testa- 
ment," appears  in  the  London  Magazine  for 
AngQst,  1734.  It  copies  the  inoongmons  asso- 
ciations with  some  coarse  additions,  but  must 
yield  in  humor  to  the  original. 

Since  all  men  must 

Return  to  dust. 
From  which  they  first  did  spring : 

I  give  my  gear, 

From  debts  <]|uite  clear 
In  manner  following. 

But  lest  hot  broils. 

And  endless  toils, 
'Bout  my  effects  arise ; 

Half  to  my  Sue, 

Half  to  my  Frue, 
I  frankly  here  devise. 

My  thrice  sol'd  shoes, 

My  Sunday  hose, 
A  jacket  made  of  leather ; 

An  old  Rtraw  bed , 

That  serv'd  poor  Ned, 
In  boisterous  stormy  weather,  Ac. 


*  "  We  think  this  stanca  vnnj  be  an  interpolation.    It  la 
f-mnd  In  the  London  Manxine ;  bat  not  In  the  OentIenuui*s   ' 
Mngnilne  or  on  the  Broadside." 


JOHN  BKVKKIDOX. 

John  BxyBRiDOB,  the  author  of  a  volnme  of  Latin 
yerses,  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  where  be  com- 
menced hid  career  as  a  schoolmaster  in  Edinbniigh. 
One  of  his  papiU  was  the  blind  poet  Blaoklock,  to 
whom  he  afterwards  addressed  some  Engliah 
lines,  in  which  he  gives  the  motives  which  in- 
duced him  to  attempt  poetry,  with  a  Latin  trans- 
lation of  his  friend's  version  of  the  104th  Psalm. 

In  1752  he  removed  to  New  England,  where  be 
remained  five  years,  and  became  intimate  with 
Dr.  Mayhew  and  other  leafling  men  of  that  city. 
In  1758  he  was  appointed  Professor  of  Languages 
in  tiie  college  and  academy  of  Philadelp^a. 
Alexander  Graydon,*  wbo  was  one  of  bis  pupils, 
says  *^  he  retained  the  smack  of  his  vemacnlar 
tongne  in  it^  primitive  parity,"  and  has  preserved 
the  memory,  in  his  MemcMrs,  of  some  schoolboy 
anecdotes  which  show  that  be  was  a  poor  disa- 

Elinarian.  One  of  the  larger  boys  once  pulled  off 
is  wig  nnder  pretence  of  bmshing  off  a  fly  from 
it,  and  a  still  greater  liberty  was  indulged  in  one 
afternoon,  by  suddenly  closing  the  door  and  win- 
dows and  pelting  the  master  with  dictionariesi 
^^This  most  intolerable  outrage,"  says  Graydon, 
^*  had  a  run  of  several  days,  and  was  only  pat  a 
stop  to  by  the  vigorous  interference  of  the  fiuMilty." 
Beveridge,  ^^  dinunutive  in  his  statore,  and  neither 
young  nor  viaoroas,"  being  unable  to  administer 
corporal  poni^ment  efficiently,  ^*  after  ezhaosting 
himself  in  the  vain  attempt  to  dennde  the  delin- 
quent, was  generally  glad  to  compound  for  a 
few  strokes  over  his  clothes,  on  any  part  that  was 
accessible." 

Beveridge  publiHhed,  in  1765,  a  collection  of 
Latin  poems,  Epistola  Familiaretet  cUia  atutdam 
mUeellanea.f  The  book  is  dedicated  in  lAtin  to 
the  provincial  dignitaries,  Penn,  Allan,  Hamilton, 
Smith,  and  Alison.  Next  follow  lines  by  A. 
Alexander^  "  On  Mr.  Beveridge's  Poetical  Per- 
formances"— a  few  of  which  we  quote. 


^  Oraydon^  Memoirs,  8B.  Gravdon  also  went  to  school  to 
another  writer  of  some  note  In  bla  day,  David  James  Dore. 
Dove  aadly  belied  hit  name,  bis  chief  ropatatlon  boinff  that  of 
a  savage  satirist  He  was  bom  in  England,  and  It  is  said  flirarea 
Id  a  hook  mentioned  in  fioeweirs  Johnson,  **Tbe  Life  and  Ad- 
ventures of  the  Chovalier  Taylor.^  Dove  was  Eogltab  teacher 
In  the  Philadelphia  Academy,  bat,  qnarrellinf  with  the  truateea^ 
took  charse  of  the  Qermantown  Academy  on  its  organization 
in  17ft2.  He  soon  got  into  a  quarrel  here  also,  and  started  an 
opposition  school  In  a  house  which  be  built  on  an  at^olniog 
lot    The  enterprise  shortly  fell  through. 

Dove  applied  his  humor  to  the  management  of  his  school  as 
well  as  to  the  composition  of  his  satires.  *'  His  biroh.**  aaya 
Oraydon,  **was  rarely  used  in  canonical  method,  but  was  gene- 
rally stuck  into  the  back  part  of  the  collar  of  the  nnlprtODate 
culprit,  who,  with  this  badge  ofdtograoe  towering  fh>m  hia  nape 
like  a  broom  at  tlie  mast-bead  oi  a  Teasel  for  sale,  was  cam- 
polled  to  take  his  stand  upon  the  top  of  the  form,  for  such  a 
period  of  time  as  his  oflfence  was  tliought  to  deserve.**  Boys 
who  were  late  in  appearing  In  the  morning  were  waited  apon 
by  a  deputation  of  scholars  and  escorted  with  bell  and  lighted 
lantern  through  the  streets  to  scliool.  He  was  once  late  himself 
and  submitted  with  a  good  grace  to  the  tame  attentions,  which 
his  pupils  did  not  lose  an  opportunity  of  bestowing. 

Dove's  satires  have  passed  away  with  the  Incidents  and  per- 
aonnfiTos  which  gave  them  birth.  They  appeared  in  the  peri- 
odicals of  the  day. 

t  Enlstola  Familiares  et  Alia  qnwdam  miscellanea.  Familiar 
Epistles,  and  other  Miscellaneous  Pieoea  wrote  orlcinally  in 
Latin  verse.  By  John  Beveridge.  A.M.,  Professor  of  Lazutua- 
ges  In  the  Academy  of  Phlladelpbia.  To  which  are  added 
several  translations  Into  EngliBb  verse,  by  dKTerent  Hand^  Ac 
Philadelphia,  printed  for  the  Anther  by  William  Bradford, 
1765,  88  svo.  page^  16  of  which  are  closely  printed. 

X  Alexander,  a  fine  classical  scholar,  waa  appointed  a  tntorln 
the  college  after  he  was  graduated,  but,  becoming  Involved  in 
pecuniary  embamwiments^nltted  the  dtrioon  alter  entering 
upon  bis  duties.— Fisher's  IMj  Poets  «>f  Pa. 
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If  rauaic  sweet  delight  your  raykh'd  ear, 
No  umsie^s  sweeter  than  the  nmnberB  here, 
la  former  times  fam'd  M&ro  smoothly  Bung, 
Bnt  still  he  warbled  in  his  native  tongae; 
His  tow'ring  thoughts  and  soft  enchanting  lays 
Long  since  hare  crown'd  him  with  immortal  baya; 
Bnt  ne*er  did  Maro  sach  high  glory  seek 
As  to  excel  Msonidee  in  Greek. 
Here  yon  may  view  a  bard  of  modem  time. 
Who  elaims  mir  Scotland  as  his  native  clime, 
Contend  with  Flaccns  on  the  Roman  Lyre, 
His  humour  catch  and  glow  with  kindred  fire. 
When  some  gay  rural  landscape  proves  his  theme, 
Some  sweet  retirement  or  some  silver  stream ; 
Nature's  unfolded  in  his  melting  song. 
The  brooks  in  softer  marmnrs  glide  along, 
The  galea  blow  gentler  thro*  the  nestling  tr66B| 
More  aromatio  fragrance  fills  the  breese: 
Tiber,  the  theme  of  many  a  bard's  essay^ 
la  sweetly  rival'd  here  in  Casco  Bay. 

The  epistles  are  forty-six  in  nnmberf  two  of 
which  are  in  English.  The  forty-third  is  ad- 
dressetl,  *^  Ad  prrooellentiss.  Tho.  !Penn.  Pennsyl- 
vanifB  Proprietari am,  sen  (Latine)  Dominnm."  Of 
the  two  in  English  the  second  is  addressed  to 
Thomas  Blacklock,  ^^the  celebrated  blind  poet, 
who  was  taught  his  Latin  by  the  ant^or,'^  as  he 
infonos  ns  in  a  note.  The  nrst  is  so  pleasantly 
written  that  it  will  bear  quotation  in  part^ 


TO 


Dear  Sir,  methinks  I  see  you  smUei, 
To  find  tiie  muse  does  you  beguile^ 
Stesling  upon  you  by  a  wile, 

And  in  a  dress  unusual; 
Know  then  she's  fond,  in  her  new  dotfat 
To  riait  you  and  madam  both : 
Then  treat  her  kindly,  she  is  loath 

To  meet  with  a  reftuoL 

In  the  enjoyment  of  your  wife, 
She  wishes  long  and  nappy  life, 
Secure  from  trouble,  care,  and  strife^ 

And  then  a  generation 
Of  boys  and  girls;  a  hopeful  race. 
Their  a^ed  parents^  crown  and  grace ; 
Skilful  Uk  war,  an-.l  when  'tis  peace 

The  glory  of  their  nation. 

May  never  want  your  steps  pursue, 
Nor  watchful  core  contract  your  brow : 
The  honi  of  plenty  be  your  due. 

With  healUi  and  skill  to  use  it 
No  narrow  views  debase  your  soul ; 
Hay  you  ne'er  want  a  cheerftil  bowl. 
To  treat  a  friend,  and  cares  controul ; 

But  yet  do  not  abwe  it 

Improve  the  days  that  are  serene  ; 
Hake  hay  while  yet  the  sun  doth  shine, 
TTwill  not  avail  you  to  repine ; 

Take  care  lest  here  you  blundeiv 
Ton  can't  recall  the  by-past  hours, 
The  present  time  is  only  yours ; 
Tlie  warmest  day  brings  quickest  show'rs. 

And  often,  too,  with  thunder. 

And  storms  will  happen ;  when  'tis  so, 
LoVr  down  the  sails  and  let  'em  blow : 
Or  guard  yourself  at  least  from  woe, 

By  yielding  to  the  billows. 
Tempests  will  rend  the  stubborn  oak, 
The  tallest  pines  are  soonest  broke. 
And  yieid  beneath  the  furious  stroke 

Which  never  hurts  the  willowi. 
VOL.  I. — ^9 


Tho'  sometimes  they  may  make  you  smart 
Take  curtain  lectures  in  good  part ; 
I  think  philosopher  thou  art, 

And  know'st  how  to  improve  them. 
The  doctor^s  pills,  altho'  they're  bitter, 
And  may  at  present  raise  a  spl — r, 
Tet  as  uiey  tend  the  health  to  better. 

We  take,  but  do  not  love  them. 

Now  to  your  fair  I  this  would  say: 
As  's  heart  you  stole  away,— 

"  Stole  1    No,  dear  Sir,  he  gave  it" 
—Well,  giv'n  or  stol'n  Fll  not  contend, 
And  here  will  let  that  matter  end; 

But  next  contrive  to  save  it 

I  mean  to  save  it  for  yourself, 
Or  else  the  cunning,  wayward  elf. 

Perchance  may  sometimes  wander. 
Unjustly  all  our  nymphs  complain 
Their  empire  holds  too  short  a  reign, 

Tet  do  not  at  this  wonder. 

If  you  your  empire  would  maintain. 
Use  the  same  arts  that  did  it  gain. 

Success  will  never  fail  you. 
At  ev'ry  trifle  scorn  offence. 
Which  shows  great  pride  or  little  sense, 

And  never  will  avaU  yon. 

Shun  aVrice,  vanity,  and  pride ; 
Hi^  titles,  empty  toys  deride, 

Tho'  glitt'ring  in  the  fashions. 
Ton're  wealthy  if  you  are  content. 
For  pow'r,  its  amplest  best  extent, 

Is  empire  o'er  the  paasiona 

"ns  not  on  madam's  heavenly  face^ 
His  ever  constant  love  hell  place ; 

Only  consult  your  glasses : 
For  beauty,  like  the  new  blown  flowV, 
lives  but  the  glory  of  an  hour, 

i^d  tuen  forever  passes 

The  graces  of  your  mind  display. 
When  transient  beauties  fly  away, 

Than  empty  phantoms  fleeter* 
Hien  as  the  hours  of  life  decline, 
Tou  like  the  setting  sun  shall  shine. 

With  milder  rays  and  sweeter. 

The  translations  are  thus  apologetically  intro- 
duced :  "  The  Editor  begs  a  little  indulgence  for 
them,  as  they  are  all  (except  Dr.  Mayhew^s  and 
Mr.  Morton's,)  done  by  students  under  age;  and 
if  the  Critic  will  only  bear  with  them,  till  their 
nnderstandings  are  mature,  I  apprehend  they  are 
in  a  fair  way  of  doing  better."  Several  are  by 
Thomas  Ooombe,  A.  Alexander,  A.  B.,  and  T-^— 

H ^,  student  in  philosophy.  W J ,  NT. 

Evans,  A.  M.,  and  Stephen  Watts,*  contribute  one 
or  two  each.  Mayhew  fhmishes  two,  the  first  of 
whioli  trips  oflP  pleasantly : 

Dear  Thomas,  of  congenial  soul. 
My  first  acquaintance  in  the  school ; 
With  whom  I  oft  have  worn  away. 
In  mirthful  jests  the  loif  ring  day. 
Treading  the  dialectic  road 
Of  mi^or,  minor,  figure,  mood. 


•  Watts  pabllBhed,  at  an  early  ago,  sa  **  Eassy  on  the  Advui- 
tsffes  of  a  PcTpetoai  Union  between  Great  Brltaizi  sod  her 
Colonies,"  which  wis  reoolred  with  great  fsvor.  He  sftei^ 
wards  removed  to  Louisiana,  where  ho  married  a  daogfafter  of 
the  SpanUb  Qovernor.— Flabefs  Early  Poeii  of  Piu 
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THOMAS  OOOMBS. 

Thomas  Goomde,  who  fiwt  ap[)eara  in  onr  litera- 
ture as  a  translator  of  some  of  his  teaclier  Beve- 
ridge^s  Latin  poems,  was  a  native  of  PhiladdlpliiA, 
and  after  concluding  his  c<>ui-po  at  the  College, 
studied  theology,  and  visiting  England  to  take 
onlers,  was  on  his  return  ap|K)inte<i  an  assistant 
miuigter  of  Christ  Church.  He  sided  with  the 
liberal  party  at  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolution, 
but  diHapproving  of  the  separation  from  England, 
joined  after  that  event  the  tory  party,  lie  was, 
m  1777,  banished  with  othei-s,  by  the  legislature, 
to  Staunton,  Virginia,  but  was  allowed  on  the 
score  of  sickness  to  remain.  He  soon  after  went 
to  England.  The  Earl  of  Carlisle  made  him  his 
chaplain,  and  he  finally  became  a  Prebendary  of 
Canterbury,  and  one  of  the  royal  chaplains.* 
In  1775,  he  published  in  London  a  short  narrative 
poem.  The  Peaaant  of  Auburn^  or  the  Emigrant,^ 
accompanied  by  a  few  smaller  pieces.  The  truct 
is  dedicated  to  Goldsmith,  nnd  seems  designed  as 
a  continuation  of  the  Deserted  Village.  It  pre- 
sents a  lugubrious  picture  of  the  fortunes  of  an 
emigrant.  We  quote  a  few  of  its  closing  pages. 
Edwin,  a  wanderer  on  the  banks  of  the  Ohio, 
relates  his  moui-nful  experiences. 

Much  had  I  heard  from  men  unusM  to  feign, 
Of  this  New  World,  and  freedom's  gentle  reign. 
*Twa8  ffun^d  that  here,  by  no  proud  master  spuro'd ; 
Hie  poor  man  ate  secure  the  oread  he  earned ; 
That  verdant  vales  were  fed  by  brighter  streams 
Than  my  own  Mcdway,  or  the  silver  Thames: 
Fields  without  boands,  spontaneous  fruitage  bore, 
And  peace  and  virtue  bless'd  the  favor*d  shore. 
Such  were  the  hopes  which  once  beguilM  my  care 
Hopes  form'd  in  dreams,  and  baseless  as  the  air. 

Is  this,  O  dire  reverse,  is  this  the  land. 
Where  nature  sway'd,  and  peaceful  worthies  plann'd  ? 
Where  injured  freedom,  through  the  world  mipell'd. 
Her  hallow'd  seat,  her  last  asylum  held  t 
Ye  glittering  towns  that  crown  th'  Atlantic  deep. 
Witness  the  change,  and  as  ye  witness  ween. 
Mourn  all  ye  streams,  and  all  ye  fields  deplore. 
Your  slaughtered  sons,  your  verdure  stxun'd  with 
gore. 

IHme  was,  blest  time,  to  weeping  thousands  dear. 
When  all  that  poets  picture  nourished  here. 
Then  War  was  not,  Religion  smil'd  and  spread, 
Arts,  Manners,  Learning,  reared  their  pohsh'd  head ; 
Commerce,  her  sails  to  every  breeze  unfurl'd, 
Pour'd  on  these  coasts  the  treasures  of  the  world. 
Past  are  those  halcyon  days.    The  very  land 
Droops  a  weak  mourner,  withered  and  unmanned. 
Brothers  'gainst  brothers  rise  in  vengeful  strife ; 
The  parent's  wei^n  drinks  the  children's  life. 
Sons,  leagued  with  foes,  unsheath  their  impious 

Bword, 
And  gore  the  nurturing  breast  they  had  ador'd. 

How  vain  my  search  to  find  some  lowly  bower. 
Far  from  those  scenes  of  death,  this  rage  for  power; 
Some  quiet  spot,  concealed  from  every  eye. 
In  which  to  pause  from  woe,  and  calmly  die. 
No  such  retreat  the  boundless  shades  embrace. 
But  man  with  beast  divides  the  bloody  chase. 
What  tho'  some  cottage  rise  amid  the  gloom. 
In  vain  its  pastures  spring,  its  orchards  bloom ; 

•  Flsber*B  Early  Poets  of  Pa.  9a 

t  The  Peasant  of  Anbarn,  or  the  Emlgraot     A  Poem.    By 

T.  Goombe,  D.D.    ^  Tbe  phort  and  slmplo  annola  of  tho  Poorr 

Oray.     Phil.    Snoeh  Story,  Jnn.  (no  date.)     Ooombo  was 

STldently,  from  some  lines  in  bis  poem,  a  reader  of  OoUins^ 

•  Eclogaee  as  well  as  of  Qoldamlth. 


Far,  far  away  the  wretehed  owners  roam, 
Enlee  like  me,  the  world  their  only  home. 

Here  as  I  trace  my  melancholy  way, 

Tlie  prowling  Iiidiou.  snuffs  his  wonted  prey, 

Hal  should  I  meet  him  in  his  dusky  round — 

Late  in  these  woods  I  heard  his  murderous  sound — 

Still  the  deep  war  hoop  vibrates  on  mine  ear. 

And  still  I  hear  his  tread,  or  seem  to  hear — 

Hark !  the  leaves  rustle  t  what  a  shriek  was  tiiere ! 

Tis  he  I  tis  he  I  his  triumphs  rend  Uie  air. 

Hold,  coward  heart,  Fll  answer  to  the  yell, 

And  chase  the  mm'derer  to  his  gory  celL 

Savage  1 — ^but  oh  I  I  rave— o'er  yonder  wild. 

E'en  at  this  hour  he  drives  mv  only  child ; 

8he,  the  dear  source  and  soother  of  my  pain. 

My  tender  daughter,  drags  the  captive  chain. 

Ah  my  poor  Lucy  1  in  whose  face,  whose  breast, 
My  long-lost  Emma  liv'd  again  confest. 
Thus  robb'd  of  thee,  and  every  comfort  fled. 
Soon  shall  the  turf  infold  this  weary  head ; 
Soon  shall  mv  spirit  reach  that  peaceful  shore, 
Where  bleeding  friends  unite,  to  part  no  more. 
When  shall  1  cease  to  nie  the  fatal  mom 
When  first  from  Auburn's  vole  1  roam'd  forlorn. 

He  spake — and  frantic  with  the  sad  review 
Prone  on  the  shoi*e  his  tottering  Hnibs  he  threw. 
Life's  crimson  strings  were  bursting  round  his  heart. 
And  his  torn  soul  was  throbbing  to  depart ; 
No  pitying  friend,  no  meek-ev'd  stranger  neor. 
To  tend  his  throes,  or  calm  t^em  with  a  teor. 
Angels  of  grace,  your  golden  pinions  spread. 
Temper  the  winds,  and  shield  nis  houseless  head. 
Let  no  rude  sounds  disturb  life's  awful  elose. 
And  g^uard  his  relics  from  inhuman  foes. 
O  haste  and  waft  him  to  those  radiant  plains. 
Where  fiends  tonnent  no  more,  and  love  etei-Lol 
reigns. 

THOMAB  HUTCHmSON. 

Thomas  Hutchinson,  the  celebrated  Governor 
of  Massachusetts  at  the  outset  of  the  revolution, 
was  a  descendant  of  Ann  Hutcliinson,  and  a  son 
of  Colonel  Thomas  Hutchinson,  a  leading  mer- 
chant and  member  of  tlie  council  of  the  colony, 
lie  was  bom  in  1711,  and  was  graduated  at  Har- 
vard in  1727.  He  commenced  his  career  as  a 
merchant,  but  failing  in  that  pursuit  studied  law. 


(^^-M^/^^^^c 


He  was  chosen  a  selectman  of  Boston  in  17S^ 
and  api)ointod  tlie  agent  of  the  town  to  visit  Lon- 
don in  the  discharge  of  important  business,  a  duty 
which  he  perfonned  with  great  success.  AftJr 
his  return,  he  was  for  ten  yeai-s  a  member,  and  for 
three  the  speaker  of  the  colonial  House  of  Repre- 
sentatives, where  he  obtained  a  great  reputation 
OS  a  debater  and  efficient  presiding  officer.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  counol  from  1749  to  1766, 
and  lieutenant-governor  from  1758  to  1771.  Ho 
was  also  appointed  a  judge  of  probate  in  1762, 
and  chief-justice  in  1760.  During  the  agitation 
which  followed  the  p.nssage  of  the  Stamp-Act,  in 
consequence  of  a  report  that  he  had  expressed  an 
opinion  in  favor  of  that  nnpopulAr  measure,  his 
house  was  twice  attacked  by  a  mob.  On  the 
first  occasion  the  vnndowe  were  broken,  and  a 
few  evenings  after,  on  the  26t^  of  August)  the 
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doors  forced  open,  the  fomitore  and  woodwork 
destroyed,  and  the  boose  remained  in  possession 
of  the  rioters  until  morniDg.  A  great  number  of 
pablio  and  private  dooumeuts  were  altto  destroyed. 
The  town  paased  resolutions  condemnatory  of  the 
act,  and  some  six  or  eight  persons  were  impri- 
soned, who  were  speedily  set  at  liberty  by  a  com- 
pany, who,  by  threatening  the  jailor,  obtained  the 
keys.  Hutchinson  was  indemniiied  for  his  losses 
by  a  pablio  grant. 

A  new  subject  of  oontroversy  arose  in  1767  in 
consequence  of  his  taking  a  seat  in  the  council  in 
virtue  of  his  office  as  lieatenant-govemor.  He 
abandoned  his  cl^m  to  a  seat,  and  was  a  few 
days  after  appointed  one  of  the  commissioners  for 
settling  the  boundary  line  with  New  York,  a  duty 
which  he  dischai^^ed  greatly  to  the  advantage  <^ 
the  colony. 

On  the  departure  of  Governor  Bernard,  in  1769, 
the  whole  duties  of  the  office  fell  upon  his  lieu- 
tenant Fresh  difficulties  arose,  and  he  had  for- 
warded a  request  to  England  to  be  discharged 
from  office,  when  ho  received  the  announcement 
of  his  appointment  as  governor.  He  accepted  the 
(^ce.  Ht)  continued  to  increase  in  unpopularity 
with  the  council  and  people  in  consequence  of  the 
publication  of  the  letters  written  by  him  to  Eng- 
hmd,  which  were  discovered  and  sent  back  by 
Fmnklin.  The  oouncU  and  house  voted  an  ad- 
dress for  his  removal,  but  his  conduct  was  ap- 
proved by  the  king. 

He  was,  however,  removed  after  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  and  General 
Gage  appointed  in  his  place.  Altliough  notified 
by  Gage  on  his  arrival.  May  18,  that  the  king  in- 
tended to  reinstate  him  as  soon  as  Gage^s  military 
duties  called  him  elsewhere,  he  sailed  for  England 
on  the  first  of  Juno  following.  He  received  a 
pension  finom  the  English  government,  which  was 
inadequate  to  the  liberal  support  of  his  family,  and 
after,  aooc»ding  to  the  account  of  John  Adams, 
**  being  laughed  at  by  the  courtiers  for  his  man- 
ners at  the  levee,  searching  his  pockets  for  letters 
to  read  to  the  king,  and  the  king^s  turning  away 
from  him  with  his  nose  up,"  lived  in  retirement 
at  Brompton,  where  he  died,  June  8,  1780. 

Hutchinson  was  the  author  of  a  Mistory  of  the 
Colony  of  MdwichiLaetts  Bay ^  from  its  First  Set- 
tlemerU  in  1G28  to  t?ie  year  1750,  in  two  volumes, 
the  first  of  which  w^  published  in  1760,  and  the 
second  in  1767.  A  third,  bringing  the  narrative 
down  to  1774,  was  published  from  a  manuscript 
left  behind  him  after  his  decease,  by  his  grandson 
the  Rev.  John  Hutchinson,  of  Trentham,  England, 
in  1828.  He  also  published  various  pamphlets, 
and  a  volume  of  documents  reUtive  to  the  history 
of  the  colony  in  1769. 


£A£LT  CABOLINA  LTTEBATUBE. 

Thbbs  wt^ro  comparatively  few  early  produc- 
tions of  the  historic  class  in  the  Carolina**.  The 
population  was  scant;  the  wonder  of  the  early 
settlements  had  abated,  and  the  settlers  were  not 
a  writing  people.  Several  historic  tracts  may  bo 
mentioned. 

T.  A.,  Gent.  (Thomas  Ashe),  clerk  on  board  his 
M^esty's  ship  the  Richmond,  sent  out  in  1680, 
published  on  nis  return  in  1682,  Carolina;  or  a 
DmcripUoa  of  i^  Present  state  qf  that  country, 


and  the  natural  excellencies  therof;  namely^  the 
Mealthfulness  of  the  Air^  Pleamntness  of  the 
Place,  Advantages  and  Us^ulness  of  those  rich 
Commodities  there  plentifully  abounding^  which 
much  encrease  and  flourish  by  the  industry  of  the 
planters  that  daily  enlarge  that  colony.  It  forms 
twenty-six  octavo  pages  in  the  reprint  in  Garroll^s 
Collections.* 

John  Archdale,  late  Grovemor  of  the  province, 
printed  at  London  in  1707,  A  new  description  of 
that  fertile  and  pleasant  Province  of  Carolijia; 
with  a  brief  account  of  its  discovery  and  settling, 
and  the  government  thereof  to  this  time.  With 
severcU  remarkable  passages  of  Divine  Providence 
during  my  time.  It  forms  thirty-six  pages  of 
CarroU^s  Collection,  and  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
the  discussions  arising  under  his  adminiitration«t 
In  1708,  John  Stevens  published  in  bis  new  col- 
lection of  voyages  and  travels,  a  New  Voyage  to 
Carolina,  with  a  journal  of  a  Thousand  Miles 
Travelled  through  several  nations  of  Indians,  by 
John  Lawson,  Surveyor  General  of  North  Caro- 
lina. It  was  published  in  a  separate  form  in 
1709.|  Lawson  was  captured  while  exploring 
lands  in  North  Carolina,  and  sacrificed  by  the  In- 
dians in  the  war  of  1712.§ 

The  earliest  literature  in  South  Carolina  was 
scientific,  medical,  and  theological,  and  came  from 
intelligent  foreigners  who  took  up  their  residence 
in  the  couutry.  The  education  of  the  sons  of  Uie 
wealthy  classes  was  carried  on  in  Europe,  and 
continued  to  be  through  the  Colonial  era.  Dr. 
John  Lining,  a  native  of  Scotland,  in  1753,  pub- 
lished at  Charleston  a  history  of  the  Yellou) 
Fever,  the  first  which  had  appeared  on  this  con- 
tinent. He  was  a  correspondent  of  Franklin,  and 
Eursued  scientific  studies.  He  died  in  1760,  in 
is  fifty-secoud  year,  having  practised  medicine 
in  Charleston  for  nearly  thirty  years.  Dr.  Lio- 
nel Chalmers  also  a  Scotchman,  was  long  esta- 
blished in  the  state,  and  published  an  I^ay  on 
Fevers  at  Charleston  in  1767.  lie  was  the  author, 
too,  of  a  work  on  the  Weather  and  Diseases  of 
South  Carolina,  which  was  issued  in  London  in 
1776,  the  year  before  his  death. 

Dr.  Alexander  Garden  was  bom  in  Scotland 
about  the  year  1728,  and  was  the  son  of  tlie  Rev. 
Alex.  Garden,  of  the  paiish  of  Birse,  who,  during 
the  Rebellion  in  the  years  1746  and  1746,  was 
distinguished  by  his  exertions  in  favor  of  the 
family  of  Hanover,  and  by  his  interposition  in 
behalf  of  the  followers  of  the  house  of  otuart  after 
their  defeat  at  Cnlloden. 

Dr.  Garden  studied  philosophy  in  the  Univer- 
sity of  Aberdeen,  and  received  his  first  medical 
education  under  the  celebrated  Dr.  John  Gregory. 
He  arrived  in  South  Carolina  about  the  middle 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  commenced  the 
practice  of  physic  in  Prince  William^s  parish,  in 
connexion  witn  Dr.  Rose.  Here  he  b^g;an  his 
botanic  studies,  but  was  obliged  to  take  a  voyage 
northward  for  his  health. 

In  1754  he  went  to  New  York,  where  a  pro- 
fessorship in  the  college,  recently  formed  in  that 


*  Hlstortoal  Golleotions  of  South  Garolliuk  Br  B.  B.  CarroU. 
Harpen,  New  York.    2  rob.  8to.  ISSd 
t  It  WIS  sepamtoly  reprinted  by  A.  E.  Miller,  Cbarlestoo, 

1  Blch'8  Bib.  Americana. 
i  Holmee'  Aaauld,  i  M, 
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city,  was  offered  him.  On  his  retnm,  he  settled 
in  Ciiarleston,  acquired  a  fortune  by  his  practice, 
and  a  high  reputation  for  literature.  During  that 
period  he  gave  to  the  public  An  Aeeount  of  the 
Pink  Root  (Spigelia  niarilandica%  with  its  Utes 
as  a  Vermifuge ;  A  Description  of  the  Helesia^ 
read  before  the  Royal  Society ;  An  Account  of  the 
Male  and  Female  Cochineal  Insects;  An  Account 
of  the  Amphibums  Biped  {the  Mud  Jnguana  or 
Syren  of  South  Carolina) :  An  Account  of  two 
new  Species  of  Tortoises^  and  another  of  the 
G3'mnotn8  Electricus,  to  different  correspondents, 
and  published. 

In  compliment  to  him,  Linnnus  gave  the  name 
of  Gardenia  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful  and 
fragrant  flowering  shrubs  in  the  world.  He  was 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society  of  London, 
and  on  his  arrival  there,  in  1788,  was  appointed 
one  of  its  council,  and  subsequently  one  of  its 
vice-presidents. 

Dr.  Garden^s  pulmonic  disease,  which  had  been 
suspended  during  his  long  residence  in  South 
Carolina,  now  returned  upon  him.  He  went  for 
health  to  the  continent,  and  received  great  kind- 
ness and  distingmshed  compliments  from  the  lite- 
rati everywhere,  but  ^d  not  improve  in  health. 
He  died  in  London  in  the  year  1y92,  aged  sixty- 
four  years.* 

The  Rev.  Alexander  Garden,  who  was  also 
from  Scotland,  came  to  Charleston  about  1720, 
and  died  there  in  1756,  at  an  advanced  age.  He 
was  a  clergyman  of  the  Episcopal  Church,  learned 
and  charitable.  He  published  several  theological 
writing,  including  Letters  to  Whitefleld,  and  the 
Doctrine  of  Justification  Vindicated,  The  Rev. 
Richard  Clarke,  from  England,  was  Rect)r  of  St. 
Phihp's.  in  Charleston,  a  good  classical  scholar. 
He  published  on  the  prophecies  and  universal 
redemption.  The  Rev.  Isaac  Chanler,  and  the 
Rev.  Henry  Haywood,  two  Baptist  clergymen  of 
the  State,  also  published  several  theological 
writings. 

The  distinguished  naturalist,  Mark  Catesby, 
passed  several  years  in  South  Carolina,  engaged 
in  the  reseorclies  for  his  Natural  History.  He 
was  bom  in  England  in  1670.  He  first  visited 
Virginia,  where  some  of  his  relations  resided, 
in  1712,  remaining  there  seven  years  collect- 
ing plants,  and  studying  the  productions  of 
the  country.  Returning  to  England,  he  was  led 
by  his  scientific  fr*ien£.  Sir  Hans  Sloane  and 
others,  to  revisit  America,  and  took  up  his  resi- 
dence in  South  Carolina  in  1722.  He  traversed 
the  coast,  and  made  distant  excursions  into  the 
interior,  and  visited  the  Bahamas,  collecting  the 
materials  for  his  work,  the  first  volume  of  which 
was  completed  in  1782,  and  the  second  in  1743. 
The  plates,  then  the  most  costly  which  had  been 
devoted  to  the  Natural  History  of  America,  were 
completed  in  1748.  A  second  edition  was  pub- 
lished in  1754,t  and  a  third  in  1771.  Catesby 
died  in  London  in  1749. 


•  BamMy's  Blofc.  Bketehoe,  appended  to  the  aeeond  Tolmne 
of  hU  History  of  Booth  GarollnA. 

t  Tho  Natural  History  of  Carolina,  Florida,  and  tbo  Bahama 
Islonda,  containing  th<>  flgorcs  of  Bird^  B^nuBt?,  Fi«heB,  Ber- 
pcnta,  Insecta,  and  Plants:  partionlarly  tho  Forest  Trees, 
Bhmbfk  and  other  plants  not  hitherto  described,  or  very  incor- 
rectly flirared  by  anthonv,  tojrether  with  their  Deseriptlona  in 
l^nglish  and  French,  to  which  are  added  Obaerratlona  on  the 


JOHN  06B0BN. 

JoHir  OsBOSN  was  bom  in  1718  at  Sandwick,  a 
vilhige  on  Cape  Cod  Bay.  His  Esther  was  a 
schoolmaster,  and  subsequentlv  a  clergyman,  but 
varied  his  scholastic  by  agricultural  laboi^  The 
son  received  a  similarly  practical  education,  en- 
tered Harvard  college  at  the  age  of  nineteen,  and 
after  being  graduated  studied  theology.  At  the 
expiration  of  two  years  he  read  a  sennon  before 
the  afc>sembled  clergy  of  the  neighborhood  with  a 
view  of  soliciting  ordination,  bnt  the  dedaion  of 
his  auditors  being  adverse  to  the  doctrines,  though 
laudatory  of  the  literary  merits  of  the  disoonrae, 
he  was  refused  their  recommendation.  He  then 
studied  medicine  and  was  admitted  to  practice. 
He  was  ofiered  a  tutorship  in  Harvard  coUege, 
but  declined  the  appointment  as  a  babbelorahip 
was  one  of  the  conditions  of  its  tenni<e^aDd  he 
was  about  to  become  a  noarried  man.  He  soon 
after  married  Miss  Doane,  of  Chatham,  and  re- 
moved to  Middletown.  Conn.  In  a  letter  to  his 
sister  in  March,  1758,  ne  complains  of  being  ood- 
fined  to  the  house,  **weak,  lame,  and  nneai^,^ 
and  of  having  ^^  Unsered  almost  two  years,  a  ufe 
not  worth  having."  He  died  Mav  81  of  the 
same  year,  leaving  six  children,  "fwo  of  these, 
John  and  John  C,  became  eminent  physicians 
and  cultivated  men.  John  published  before  the 
revolution  a  translation  of  Condamine's  Treatise 
on  Inoculation,  with  an  Appendix ;  and  Joel  Bar- 
low submitted  his  manuscript  of  the  Visioa  of 
Columbus  to  his  brother  and  Biohard  Alaop  for 
review  before  its  publication. 

Two  brief  poems,  The  Whaling  Song  and  An 
Elegiac  Epistle  on  the  Death  of  a  Sister^  are  su])- 
poscd  to  comprise  all  that  Osbom  has  written. 
One  of  these  has  enjoyed  a  very  wide  popularity 
among  the  class  to  whom  it  was  addreoed.* 

When  spring  retoms  with  western  gales, 

And  gentle  breezes  sweep 
The  mfliing  seas,  we  sprena  onr  sails 

To  plough  the  wat'ry  deep. 

For  killing  northern  whales  prepared, 

Our  nimble  boats  on  boara. 
With  craft  and  mm  (our  chief  regard) 

And  good  provisions  stored, 

Cape  Cod,  our  dearest  native  land. 

We  leave  asteni,  and  lose 
Its  sinking  cliffs  and  lessening  sanda. 

While  Zephyr  gently  blows. 

Bold,  hardv  men,  with  blooming  age. 

Our  snnay  shores  produce ; 
With  mon8tox)us  fish  they  dare  engage^ 

And  dangerous  callings  choose. 

Now  towards  the  early  dawning  east 

We  speed  our  course  away, 
With  eager  minds,  and  joyful  hearts, 

To  meet  the  rising  day. 

Then  as  we  turn  our  wondering  eyes, 

Wo  view  one  constant  show ; 
Above,  around,  the  circling  skies, 

The  rolling  seas  below. 


Air,  Bog,  and  Waters :  with  Bemarka  upon  Agrioaltiiro,  Onln. 

Pnlse,  Ko«ts,  Ac,  hy  the  Uto  Mark  oJG»by,^.R.8?RevE5 

9^^tfSJ:;Sl5/l7^^^  Coii^cof Pfylctans,  I.»d«. 
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When  etttwftrd,  dear  of  Newfoundland, 

We  stem  the  frozen  pole. 
We  see  the  icy  islands  stand, 

Hie  northern  billows  rolL 

As  to  the  north  we  make  onr  way, 

SarpriaiDg  scenes  we  find ; 
We  lengthen  out  the  tedious  day, 

And  leave  the  night  behind. 

Kow  see  the  northern  regions,  where 

Eternal  winter  reig as : 
One  day  and  night  fills  up  the  year, 

And  endless  cold  maintain& 

We  yiew  the  monsters  of  the  deep. 
Great  whales  in  numeroos  swarms ; 

And  creatnreB  there,  that  play  and  leap. 
Of  strange,  unusual  forms. 

When  in  our  station  we  are  placed. 

And  whales  around  us  play. 
We  launch  oar  boats  into  the  main. 

And  swiftly  chose  our  prey. 

In  haste  we  ply  our  nimble  oars. 

For  an  assault  design'd ; 
The  sea  beneath  us  foams  and  roars. 

And  leaves  a  wake  behind. 

A  mighty  whale  we  rush  upon. 

And  in  our  irons  throw : 
She  sinks  her  monstrous  body  down 

Among  the  waves  below. 

And  when  she  rises  out  again. 

We  soon  renew  the  fight ; 
Tlurust  our  sharp  lances  in  amain. 

And  all  her  rage  excite. 

fiua^^ed,  she  makes  a  mighty  bound ; 

Tliick  foams  the  whitened  sea ; 
The  waves  in  circles  rise  around. 

And  widening  roll  away. 

She  thrashes  with  her  tail  around, 
And  blows  her  redd'ning  breath ; 

She  breaks  the  air,  a  dearning  sound, 
While  oeean  groans  beneath. 

From  numerous  wounds,  with  crimson  flood. 

She  stains  the  frothy  seas. 
And  gasps,  and  blows  her  latest  blood. 

While  quivering  life  decayai 

With  joyful  hearts  we  see  her  die. 

And  on  the  surfiice  lay ; 
While  all  with  eager  haste  apply. 

To  save  our  deathful  prey. 

THE  BEY.  JOHN  ADAH& 

Thb  publisher  of  the  Poems  on  several  occa- 
eione^  Original  and  Translated^  hy  the  late  JSeve- 
rend  and  Learned  John  Adams,  M,  A.,  *  says  in 
his  prefatory  address  to  the  candid  reader  of  his 
antbor,  ^  His  own  works  are  the  best  encomium 
that  can  be  given  him,  and  as  long  as  learning  and 
politeness  shall  prevail,  his  sermons  will  be  his 
numttment,  and  his  poetry  bis  epitaph^ 

The  epitaph  has  proved  more  enduring  than  the 
monQinent,  though  even  that  has  hardly  escaped 
being  throst  irrecoverably  in  *^  lime's  WaUef 


^  Poems  OB  floTenl  Ooeulons,  Original  sod  TmutetedJ>7 
thm  lAto  B«T«raiMi  and  I.«arned  John  Adsma,  M.  A.    Hoe 
tmdt  hoe  d«imrepHtiaplaeehiL    Hor.  do  Art  Poet 
PHnted  fbr  D.  Oooktn,  Id  Marlborooirb  street  over 
theOldBoatliMoetiagHoase.    174Bl 


The  Bev.  John  Adams^i  little  volome  is  seldom 

tiionght  of  or  seen,  save  by  the  literary  student 
It  does  not  deserve  the  neglect  into  which  it  has 
fiiUen. 

His  life,  so  far  as  known,  may  be  narrated  in  a 
sentence.  He  was  the  only  son  of  the  Hon.  John 
Adams,  of  Nova  Scotia,  was  born  in  1704,  gradu- 
ated from  Harvard  in  1721,  was  ordained  and  set- 
tiled  at  Newport  Rhode  Island,  contrary,  it  is  said, 
to  the  wishes  oi  Mr.  Clap,  the  pastor,  whose  con- 
gregation formed  a  new  society,  leaving  Mr. 
Adams,  who  appears  to  have  been  an  assistant,  to 
officiate  for  two  years,  and  then  be  dismissed. 

He  was  in  great  repute  as  an  eloquent  preacher, 
and  is  described  by  his  uncle,  Matthew  Adams,  as 
^*  master  of  nine  langnages.^^  He  died  In  1740,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-six  year^  at  Cambridge, 
the  fellows  of  the  College  appearing  as  pall-bear- 
ers, and  the  most  distinguished  persons  of  the 
state  as  mourners  at  his  ftineraL 

His  volume  contains  a  poetical  paraphrase, 
chapter  by  chapter,  of  the  Book  of  Revelation, 
and  of  some  detached  passages  from  other  parts 
of  the  Bible.  Like  most  well  educated  writers 
of  verse,  he  has  tried  his  hand  on  a  few  of  the 
Odes  of  Horace,  and  with  success. 

The  original  poems  consist  of  tributes  to  de- 
ceased friends,  penned  with  ingenuity  and  elo- 
quence, a  poem  in  three  parts  on  Society,  and  a 
lew  verses  on  devotional  topics. 

He  was  also  the  author  of  some  verses  addressed 
'^To  a  gentleman  on  the  sight  of  some  of  his 
Poems,^^  published  in  ^*  A  OoUection  of  Poems  by 
Several  Hands,*'  Boston,  1744.  They  were  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  Mather  Byles,  and  are  stated 
in  a  MS.  note  in  a  copy  of  the  collection,  now  in 
the  possession  of  Mr.  George  Ticknor,  to  be  by 
Adams.  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  poem  on 
the  Love  of  Money. 

His  sermon  delivered  at  his  ordination  in  1728 
was  published.  The  collection  of  his  poems  con- 
tains an  advertisement  that  ^^  a  number  of  select 
and  excellent  sermons  from  his  pen  are  ready  for 
the  press,  and  upon  suitable  encouragement  will 
be  snortly  publisned.^  But  the  suitable  encou- 
ragement seems  to  have  never  been  received. 


VBOM  ▲  POSH  OH  SOOmT. 


By  inclination,  and  by  judgment  led, 

A  eonstant  friend  we  choose,  for  friendship  made*. 

His  breast  the  faithful  cabinet  to  hold 

More  precious  secrets,  than  are  gems  or  gold. 

His  temper  sweetly  suited  to  our  own, 

Where  wit  and  honesty  conspire  in  one, 

And  perfect  breeding,  like  a  beauteous  dreas, 

Give  all  his  actions  a  peculiar  grace : 

Whose  loftj  mind  with  high  productions  teem^ 

And  fame  unmortal  dnzzles  with  its  benma. 

Not  avarice,  nor  odious  flattery 

Lodge  in  his  breast,  nor  can  ascend  so  high; 

Or  if  they  dare  to  tempt,  he  hurls  them  down, 

LQce  Jove  the  rebels,  from  his  reason's  throne. 

Nor  is  his  face  in  angei^s  scarlet  drest. 

Nor  black  revenge  CAts  up  his  cnnker'd  breasts 

Nor  envy's  furies  in  his  bosom  roll. 

To  lash  with  steely  whips,  his  hideous  soul : 

Not  sour  contempt  sits  on  his  scornful  brow. 
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Nor  looks  on  human  nature  sunk  below ; 

But  heavenly  candor,  like  unsullied  day,  j 

Flames    in    his    thoughts,  and  drives  the    clooda  | 

away. 
And  all  his  soul  is  peaceful,  like  the  deep. 
When  all  the  warring  winds  are  hush'd  asleep. 
Whose  learning's  pure,  without  the  base  alloy 
Of  rough  ill  manners,  or  worse  pedantry. 
Refin'd  in  taste,  in  judgment  cool  and  clear, 
To  others  gentle,  to  himself  severe. 
But,    most    of  all,  whose  smooth   and  heavenly 

breast. 
Is  with  a  calm  of  conscience  ever  blest : 
Whose  piercing  eyes  disnerse  the  flying  gloom. 
Which  hides  tlic  native  light  of  things  to  come ; 
And  can  disclose  the  dark  mysteiious  maze, 
Thro*  which  we  wind,  in  airy  pleasure's  chace. 
While  after  God  hb  panting  Dosom  heaves. 
For  whom  the  glittciing  goods  of  life  he  leaver 
With  this  blest  man,  how  longs  my  soul  to  dwell  I 
And  all  the  nobler  flights  of  friendship  feel, 
Forever  chained  to  his  enchanting  tongue, 
And  with  his  charming  strains  in  consort  strung. 

It  some  retirement,  sprend  with  shaded  greens. 
Our  feet  would  wander  thro*  surrounding  scenes ; 
Or  sitting  near  the  murmur  of  the  rills, 
The  grass  our  bed,  our  curtains  echoing  hills ; 
In  mazy  thought  and  contemplation  join. 
Or  speak  of  human  things,  or  themes  divine: 
On  nature's  work  by  gentle  steps  to  rise, 
And  by  this  ladder  gain  th'  impending  skies ; 
Follow  the  planets  thro*  their  roUing  sphorer.. 
Shine  with  the  sun,  or  glow  among  the  stars: 
From  world  to  world,  as  bees  from  flow'r  to  floVr, 
Thro*  nature*s  ample  garden  tnke  our  tour. 
Oh  I  could  I  with  a  seraph's  vigor  move ! 
Guided  thro'  nature's  trackless  path  to  rove, 
I'd  ^aee,  and  ask  the  laws  of  every  Ball, 
Which  rolls  unseen  within  this  mighty  All, 
Till,  reaching  to  the  verge  of  Nature^  height 
In  God  would  lose  th*  unwearied  length  of  flight. 

But  oh  I  what  joys  thro^  various  bosoms  rore, 

As  silver  rivlets  warble  through  a  grove. 

When  fix'd  on  Zion's  ever-wid'ning  plains. 

The  force  of  friendship  but  increas  a  remains: 

When  friend  to  friend,  in  robes  inmiortal  drest, 

With  heightened  graces  shall  be  seen  confest ; 

And  with  a  triumph,  all  divine,  relate 

The  finish 'd  labouis  of  this  gloomy  state: 

How  heavenly  glory  dries  their  former  grief. 

All  op'ning  from  the  puzzled  maze  of  life ; 

How  scenes  on  scenes,  and  joys  on  joys  arise. 

And  fairer  visions  charm  on  keener  eyes. 

Here  each  will  find  his  friend  a  bubbling  source. 

Forever  fruitful  in  divine  discourse: 

No  common  themes  will  grace  their  flowing  tongues, 

No  common  subjects  will  inspire  their  songs : 

United,  ne'er  to  part,  but  still  to  spend 

A  jubilee  of  raptiire  without  end — 

But  oh!  my  Muse,  from  this  amazing  height 

Descend,  and  downward  trace  thy  dangerous  flight ; 

Some  angel  best  becomes  such  lofty  things, 

With  stall  to  guide,   and  strength    to    urge    his 

wings: 
To  lower  strains,  confine  thy  humble  lays. 
Till,  by  experience  taught,  thou  learn  to  praise. 

In  handling  the  following  pathetic  theme  he 
touches  the  lyre  with  no  trembling  hand. 

TO  MT  BOKOVaSD  PATim  OK  TEM  LOSS  09  HIS  SIORT. 

%v'f\  has  quench'd  the  vivid  orbs  of  light, 
1  nature  glittei'^d  to  your  sight, 


And  universal  darkness  has  o'er-spread 

The  i^plendid  honours  of  your  aged  head ; 

Let  faitli  light  up  its  strong  and  piercing  eye, 

And  in  remoter  realms  new  worlds  descry: 

Faith,  which  tlie  nund  with  fairer  glories  fills. 

Than  human  sight  to  human  sense  reveals. 

See  Jlsus,  sittbg  on  a  flamy  throne, 

Who&e  piercing  beams  the  vailing  angels  own  ; 

While  bowing  seraphs,  blissful,  clap  their  wings. 

Ting'd  with  the  light  that  from  his  presence  springs 

You,  who  can  touch  tlie  strings  to  melting  airs, 

And  with  melodious  trills  enchant  our  ears. 

May,  wing'd  by  faitli,  to  heavenly  vocal  plains. 

In  fancy's  organ,  drink  sublimer  strains: 

The  sounds,  which  love  and  sacred  joys  inspire, 

Which  pour  the  music  from  the  raptur'd  cliuir. 

Tho',  now  the  net  is  wove  before  your  sight, 

The  web,  unfolding  soon,  will  give  the  light: 

Tlie  visual  rays  will  thro'  the  pupil  spring. 

And  nature  in  a  fairer  landskip  bring. 

But  first  your  frame  must  moulder  in  the  ground. 

Before  the  light  will  kindle  worlds  around: 

Your  precious  ashes,  sow'd  within  the  glebe. 

Will  teem  with  light,  and  purer  beams  imbibe : 

Shut  now  from  all  the  scenes  of  cheerful  day. 

You  ne'er  will  see,  'till  Jesus  pours  the  ray. 

And  all  the  pomp  of  Heav'n  around  displ&y. 

So  when  a  stream  has  warbled  thro*  tlie  wood. 

Its  limpid  bosom  smooths  and  clears  its  flood ; 

The  rolling  mirrour  deep  imbibes  tlie  stains 

Of  heav'niy  saphyr,  ana  impending  greens; 

'Till  thro'  tne  ground,  in  secret  channels  led, 

It  hides  its  glories  in  the  gloomy  bed : 

"Till,  op'ning  thro'  a  wide  and  ffow'ry  vale, 

Far  fairer  scenes  the  purer  streams  reveal 

Of  his  Horatian  exercises  we  may  take  the  first 
ode: — 

BOEACa,  BOOK  X.,  ODS  t, 

MflBcenas,  whose  ennobled  veins 

Tlie  blood  of  ancient  monarchs  stains; 

My  safeguard,  beauty  and  delights 

Some  love  the  chariot's  rapid  flight, 

To  whirl  along  the  dusty  ground, 

1^11  with  Olympic  honors  crown'd : 

And  if  their  fierj'  coursers  tend 

Beyond  the  goal,  they  shall  ascend 

In  merit,  equal  to  the  gods. 

Who  people  the  sublime  abodes. 

Others,  if  mingled  shouts  proclaim 

Of  jarring  citizens,  their  name, 

Kxalted  to  some  higher  post. 

Are  in  the  clouds  of  rapture  lost. 

This,  if  his  granary  cont^iiu 

In  crowded  heaps  the  ri]>cn*d  grain. 

Rejoicing  his  paternal  field 

To  plough,  a  liiture  crop  to  yield ; 

In  vain  his  timorous  soul  you'd  move   * 

Though  endless  sums  his  choice  should  prove. 

To  leave  the  safety  of  the  land. 

And  trust  him  to  the  wind's  command. 

The  trembling  sailor,  when  the  blue 

And  boisterous  deep  his  thoughts  pursue. 

Fearful  of  tempests,  dreads  hw  gnin 

To  venture  o'er  the  threat'ning  main : 

But  loves  the  shades  and  peaceful  town 

Where  joy  and  quiet  dwell  alonei 

But  when,  impatient  to  be  poor, 

His  flying  vessels  leave  the  shore. 

Others  the  present  hour  will  seize. 

And  less  for  business  are  than  ease ; 

But  flowing  cups  of  wine  desire. 

Which  scatter  grief,  and  joy  inspire; 

Joyful  they  quaff,  and  spread  their  limbs 

Along  the  banks  of  murmuring  streams^ 
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While  tnm,  whioh  shoot  their  toVring  hcftds, 

Protect  them  with  their  eooliog  ahadea. 

Some  loTe  the  camp  and  furiooa  war. 

Where  nations,  met  with  nations,  jar; 

The  noise  of  victors,  and  the  cries 

Of  vanqiiish'd,  which  assault  the  skies. 

While  at  tho  trumpet's  piercing  riiiff 

Their  mounting  spirits  vigorous  sprmg ; 

When  fiiinting  matrons,  in  a  swound, 

Receive  the  martial  music's  sound. 

The  morning  hunter  seeks  his  prey, 

Though  chill'd  by  heaven's  inclemency. 

Forgets  his  house:  with  dogs  pursues 

The  flying  sta^  in  her  purlieus. 

Or  his  entangling  net  contains 

The  foamy  boar,  in  ropy  chains. 

But  me,  the  ivy  wreaths,  which  spread 

Their  blooming  honors  round  the  head 

Of  learned  bards,  in  raptures  raise. 

And  with  the  gods  unite  in  praise. 

The  coolness  of  the  rural  scenes. 

The  smiling  flowers  and  ever-greeoa. 

And  sportful  dances,  all  inspire 

Hy  soul,  with  more  than  vulgar  fire. 

If  sweet  Euterpe  give  her  flute. 

And  Polyhymnia  lend  her  lute. 

If  you  the  deathless  bays  bestow. 

And  by  applauses  make  them  grow. 

Toward  tue  stars,  my  winged  lame 

Shall  fly,  and  strike  the  heavenly  frame. 

JOHN  WINTHBOP. 

TuR  accomplishefl  natural  philosopher,  Profes- 
sor Winthrop,  of  Harvard,  was  a  man  of  eminent 
scientific  repatation  in  hiaday,  and  was  aniveiBally 


spoken  of  with  respect  He  was  a  representative 
of  old  Governor  Winthrop  in  the  foarth  genera- 
tion in  descent  from  the  fifth  son.  He  was  bom 
in  Boston  in  1714,  studied  at  Cambridge,  and  six 
yeari  after  his  first  degree,  was  appointed,  in 
1733,  HolUs  Professor  of  Mathematics  and  Natu- 
ral Philosophy,  to  succeed  Greenwood.  His 
Observations  of  the  Transit  of  Mercury,  in  1740, 
were  communicated  to  the  Royal  Society,  of 
which  he  subsequently  became  a  Fellow,  and 
were  published  in  the  forty-second  volume  of 
thdr  Transactions.  In  1756  he  published  a  Lec- 
ture oh  Earthquakes^  on  occasion  of  the  celebrat- 
ed phenomenon  of  that  year,  and  parried  in  a 
philosophical  manner  an  attack  which  followed 
from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Prince,  of  Boston,  who  thought 
the  theology  of  the  day  might  be  impaired  in 
consequence.  Though  his  religious  opinions  were 
firmly  held,  his  election  to  his  Professorship  had 
occasioned  some  opposition,  as  has  since  been  the 
ca<9e  with  Priestley,  Play  fair,  and  an  instance  of 
the  present  day,  in  New  York.  A  special  doc- 
trinal examination  was  waived  in  his  favor.'*'  In 
1759  he  published  two  Lectures  on  Comets,  which 
he  read  in  the  college  chapel  in  April  of  that 
year,  on  occasion  of  the  comet  which  appeared 
in   that  month.     His  style  in  these  essays,  in 


•  Pefree,  HlsCorr  of  Honrard  XJnir.  188.  We  msjr  refer  to 
th*s  Tvmarks  of  Lord  BroiuliBiii,  In  the  case  of  Priestley,  in  that 
great  writer's  memoir,  Id  **  The  Llvofl  of  Men  of  Letten.** 


which  he  reviews  the  speculations  on  the  subject, 
and  unfolds  the  theory  of  Newton,  is  marked  by 
its  ease  and  felicity.  As  an  instance  of  his  man- 
ner, we  may  quote  some  of  his  more  general 
remarks  at  the  conclusion. 

"  It  is  not  to  be  doubted,  that  the  allwise  Author 
of  nature  designed  so  remarkable  a  sort  of  bodies  for 
important  pui*pose3,  both  natural  and  moral,  in  His 
creation.  The  morai  purposes  seem  not  very  diffi- 
cult to  be  found.  Such  grand  and  unusual  appear- 
ances tend  to  rouse  mankind,  who  are  apt  to  fall 
asleem  wliile  all  things  continue  as  they  were;  to 
awakea  their  attention  and  to  direct  it  to  the  su- 
preme Governor  of  the  universe,  whom  they  would 
be  in  danger  of  totally  forgetting,  were  nature  always 
to  glide  along  with  an  uniform  tenor.  These  exotic 
stars  serve  to  raise  in  our  minds  most  sublime  con- 
ceptions of  God,  and  particularly  display  his  exquisite 
skill  The  motions  of  many  comets  being  contrary 
to  those  of  the  planets,  shew  that  neither  of  them 

Sroceed  from  necessity  or  fate,  but  from  choice  and 
esign.  The  same  thing  is  to  be  seen  in  the  figure 
and  situation  of  their  orbita ;  which,  indeed,  have 
not  the  appearance  of  regularity,  aa  those  of  the 
planets,  ana  yet  are  the  result  of  admiroble  contri- 
vance. By  means  of  their  great  eccentricity,  they 
run  so  swiftly  through  the  planetary  re^ons,  as  to 
have  but  very  little  time  to  disturb  their  own  mo- 
tions or  those  of  the  planetsi  And  this  end  is  still 
more  effectually  answered  in  those  comets  whose 
motion  is  retrograde  or  contrary  to  that  of  the  pla- 
nets. 

•  •  «  •  « 

**  But  instead  of  entering  here  into  a  detail,  which 
would  probably  answer  no  valuable  end,  I  choose 
rather  to  turn  your  thoughts  to  that  consummate 
wisdom  which  presides  over  this  vast  machine  of 
nature,  and  has  so  regulated  the  several  movements 
in  it  OS  to  obviate  the  damage  that  might  arise  from 
this  quarter.  None  but  an  eye  able  to  pierce  into  the 
remotest  futurity,  and  to  foresee,  throughout  all  ages* 
all  the  situations  which  this  numerous  class  of  bodies 
would  have  towards  the  planets,  in  con8ei|nence  of 
the  laws  of  their  respective  motions,  could  have  given 
so  just  an  arrangement  to  their  several  orbits,  and 
assigned  them  their  places  at  first  in  their  orbits, 
with  such  perfect  accuracy,  that  their  motions  have 
ever  since  continued  without  interfering,  and  no  dis- 
asters of  this  sort  have  taken  place,  unless  we  except 
the  case  of  the  deluge.  For  thougii  so  many  comets 
have  traversed  this  planetary  system,  and  some  of 
their  orbits  run  near  to  those  of  the  planets ;  yet  the 
planets  have  never  been  in  the  way,  bat  always  at 
a  distance  from  the  nearest  point,  when  the  comets 
have  passed  by  it.  The  foresight  of  that  great  Be- 
ing, which  has  hitherto  prevented  such  disorders, 
will  continue  to  prevent  tnem,  so  long  as  He  sees  fit 
the  present  frame  of  nature  should  subsist  Longer 
than  that  it  is  not  fit  that  it  should  subsist 

"It  may  not  be  unseasonable  to  remark,  for  a 
conclusion,  that  as,  on  the  one  hand,  it  argues  a 
temerity  unworthy  a  philosophic  mind,  to  explode 
every  apprehension  of  danger  from  comets,  as  if  it 
were  impossible  that  any  damage  could  ever  be  oc- 
casioned by  any  of  them,  because  some  idle  and 
superstitious  fancies  have  in  times  of  ignorance  pre- 
vailed concerning  them;  so  on  the  other,  to  be 
thrown  into  a  panic  whenever  a  comet  appears,  on 
account  of  the  ill  effects  which  some  few  of  these 
bodies  might  possibly  produce,  if  they  were  not  un- 
der a  proper  direction,  betrays  a  weakness  equally 
unbecoming  a  reasonable  being.  The  wisest  course 
is  to  aim  at  such  a  rectitude  of  intention  and  firm- 
ness of  resolution,  that,  as  Horace  says: 
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CYCLOP-XDU  OP  AHEfilCAlT  UTERATURB. 


On  the  siitii  of  June,  1781,  Winthrop  ob«erved 
the  celebrated  Transit  of  VenuB,  at  St,  John's, 
Kewfuundliukd,  lualuiiK  the  voyage  thither  ia  a 
gOTemmeat  vessel,  at  the  oharge  of  the  Proviace, 
ftt  the  espeuiul  iustance  of  Governor  Bernard. 
Thia  incident  furajehed  the  topic  of  the  two 
poetna  in  the  Pietat  el  6-ratulMw  of  the  same 
year,  wliich  have  been  attributed  to  his  pen. 

Winthroji  woafbllowed,  aAcr  ui  interval,  in  this 
mljuot,  by  one  of  his  college  pupils,  Andrew  Oli' 
vor,  tlie  eldest  son  of  the  Socrelary  of  the  Pro- 
vinoo,  and  a  gentleman  of  leisure  and  of  scientilia 
and  litfrary  cultivation,  who,  in  1772,  published 
his  Eaaj/  on  ConicU,  in  which  he  maintained 
the  theory  that  these  bodies  might  be  inhabited 
worlds,  "  and  even  comfortable  habitations."*  Oli- 
ver also  wrote  papera  on  Thunder  Storms  and 
Walw  Spoat*,  which  were  published  in  the  Traos- 
aotions  of  the  Amerioan  Fhilosopliioal  Society, 
of  which  he  was  a  member,  as  he  was  also  one 
ot  the  foiindf  ra  of  tha  American  Academy  of  A«a 
and  S<ueiici..s, 

In  1705  Professor  Winthrop  pablishcd  an  ao- 
count  of  several  fiery  meteore  visible  in  North 
America ;  and  in  1708  his  [mpor  Cogiiata  de  Co- 
nietit,  which  was  communicated  to  the  Royal  So- 
ciety by  Dr.  Franklin,  and  was  separately  printed 
in  London. 

When  the  struggle  of  the  colonies  for  freedom 
oomroenced  he  twik  part  in  it,  and  was  one  of  the 
Council,  with  Bowdoin  and  Di'iter,  ncga^ved  by 
tlie  liomo  government.  He  was  re-cliosen ;  and 
was  also  made  Judge  of  Probate  for  the  Coanty 
of  Uiddlesei,  an  oHice  wliich  he  held  tilt  bia 
death,  in  1779,  at  the  age  of  sixty.  Hia  eulog; 
was  pronounced  by  Profeasor  Wigglesworth  and 
otliera ;  and  his  pupil  and  friend,  Andrew  Oliver, 
Dompoaed  an  elegy,  the  only  specimen  preserved 
of  this  miter'a  poetio  taleota. 
Ye  vsm  ot  Harvard  1  who,  by  Winthrop  taught, 

Can  travel  round  each  planetary  sphere; 
And  winged  with  hi*  rapidity  of  uiought, 

Trace  all  tha  movemeiiti  of  Uie  rolling  year, 

Drop  DD  hia  urn  the  tribute  of  a  tear. 
Te.  whom  the  lova  of  Geometry  inspired, 

To  chwe  coy  science  throDgh  eacli  wmdine  inace ; 
WhoM  br«asta  were  with  Newtonian  ardor  tired, 

Catclied  by  hit  sparky  and  kindled  at  his  blaie. 

In  grateful  sighn,  ejaculate  hia  praiso. 


Through  d^ptlis  beiipath,  o'er  nature's  verdant  face. 
Where  meteora  play,  wbere  constclliitioiu  ihine, 
Heave  the  deep  groan,  and  mix  your  teara  with 


He  atill  ahall  ihine 
In  youth  divine. 

And  Kiaring  on  eherubio  wing, 
Bhall  like  an  ardent  aeraph  blace. 
And  in  DDceaaing  rwtures.  to  liia  Maker's  praite. 

Eternal  hallelifjaha  liug. 
Professor  Winthrop  left  a  son,  Jamea  Wiiithron, 
who  fought  and  was  woonded  at  Bunker  Hill, 
and  became  Jndge  of  the  Common  Pleas.  He 
was  alao  a  man  or  much  literatnre  and  science,  a 
good  lingiriBt,  pablishing,  in  17B4,  An  Attempt  le 
tratulaU  part  of  the  Apoealypte  of  St.  John  iiitu 
familiar  language,  hy  ditetting  it  of  the  mela- 
phort  tn  whiek  it  u  inrohed^i  a  second  edition  of 
which  was  printed  in  1609.  He  wrote  for  a  peri- 
odical. The  Literary  2ii»cellany,  DiaertationB 
on  PHmitite  Hittory  and  the  Geography  tf  the 
Old  World,  and  several  scienliSo  papers.  He 
was  librarian  at  Harvard  for  fifteen  years,  dying 
at  tlie  a^  of  70,  at  Cambridge,  in  1621.  He 
bequeathed  his  valnaMu  library  to  the  ooUcge  at 
Heodville,  Pennsylvania.* 

BAlirEL  CUKWET. 
SAinrzL  CuHWEN,  a  de:*endant  from  George  Cor- 
wen,  who  settled  in  the  town  of  Salein,  Mut'Mi- 
chu^tts,  in  16SS,  was  born  in  that  place  in  1T15, 
Completing  his  course  at  Harvard  in  173fi,  he 
commenced  a  preparation  for  the  ministry,  but 
was  obliged  to  abandon  his  determination  in  con- 
sequence of  ill  health.  Disappointment  in  a  love 
affair  led  him  to  seek  relief  in  a  change  of  scene 
by  a  visit  to  England.  On  his  return  he  engaged 
in  businei^a,  and  became  a  leading  merchant. 
In  1744-5  be  served  as  a  captain  in  the  attack 
upon  Ixiiiisburg.  In  1T59  he  was  appointeil  Im- 
post Officer  for  the  county  of  Eases,  and  held  the 
oflice  for  fifteen  yeara.  In  Jniiei,  1774,  on  the 
departure  of  Governor  Hutchiiieon  for  Europe, 
Mr.  Cnrwen,  who  was  then  a  Judge  of  Admiralty, 
joined  with  one  hundred  and  nineteen  citieena  of 
the  colony,  in  signing  an  address  to  that  officer 
of  a  commendatory  character.  Many  of  tliese 
signers  were  afterwards  stigmatized  as  "  Address- 
ers," and  compelled  lo  mate  a  ptibhc  recantation 
of  the  acL  Mr.  Cnrwen  declined  doing  this,  and 
having  from  the  outaet  sided  with  Great  Britain, 
resolved  lo  withdraw  from  the  country  until 
public  afiiurs  resumed  their  former  tranquillity. 
A  few  months  woold,  he  supposed,  eflw-t  tliis, 
and  he  sailed  from  Philadelphia  in  May,  1776, 
with  the  esytectntion  of  making  a  con-ospondinply 
brief  Btoy  abroad.  Mr.  Cnrwen  arrived  at  Dover, 
Jnly  8,  1776.  He  immediately  depart»ii  for  Lon- 
don, where  he  pas^  several  montha,  principally 
occupied  in  aighi-sceing.  In  June,  1776,  ha 
writes,  "I  tind  my  finances  so  riaibly  lessening, 
that  I  wisli  I  could  remove  from  this  expenuve 
country  (being  heartily  tired  of  it).  To  beg  is  a 
uieanneaa  I  wish  never  to  be  reduced  to,  and  to 
Starve  is  stupid."  With  a  view  to  economy,  and 
probably  to  gratify  hia  taste  for  aigfat-soeing  as 
well,  we  find  him  soon  after  leaving  London  to 
visit  the  great  towna  in  aearch  of  a  less  crady 
place  of  residence.    After  a  ramble  about  Eng- 
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land,  which  gives  us  some  cnrions  piotnrea  of 
inns  and  chnrches,  Bhow-plooes  and  antiquities, 
fiiirs  and  hustings,  he  settles  down  in  Bristol,  but 
in  1780  returns  to  London,  where  he  remained 
until  his  departure  for  America  after  the  close 
of  the  war  ii)  1784.  He  returned  to  his  native 
town,  was  entirely  unmolested  on  aoconnt  of  his 
political  course,  and  died  in  April,  1802,  at  the 
'  age  of  eighty-six. 

During  his  sojourn  in  England,  he  kept  a 
familiar  journal  of  his  movements,  occupations, 
and  amusements,  which  was  sent  in  detached 
pieces  to  his  niece,  and  some  sixty  years  after- 
wards, in  1842,  published*  under  the  editorial 
care  of  her  grandson.  It  is  of  great  value  in  an 
lustorical  point  of  view,  displaying  the  condition 
of  the  renigees  in  England,  their  opinion  of 
American  affairs,  and  tibe  action  of  Parliament 
during  the  war.  It  is  also  interesting  for  its  pic- 
tures of  London  society  and  localities  three 
quarters  of  a  century  ago.  He  falls  in  with  Hutch- 
inson almost  as  soon  as  he  arrives,  goes  to  hear 
Dr.  Apthorpe  preach,  walks  out  with  Parson 
Peters,  takes  tea  with  facetious  Joseph  Greeii, 
and  afterwards  pays  a  visit  of  condolence  to  his 
widow.  He  is  an  indefatigable  sight-seer,  keeps 
the  run  of  the  theatres,  and  does  not  despise 
the  rope-dancers,  follows  the  debates  at  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  looks  in  now  and  then 
at  "the  Ladies'  Disputing  Club,  Cornhill."  To 
the  last,  he  takes  a  discouraging  view  of  Ameri- 
can independence,  writing  May  11,  1782,  to 
Richard  Ward  at  Salem,  as  follows : — 

To  RiGiiAip  Wabd,  Esq.,  Balbm. 

London,  May  li^  178S. 
Dbas  Sir, 

Should  yonr  aretxt  and  good  ally  obtain  the  two 
only  Tery'probM>le  objects  of  her  American  alliance, 
the  impoverishment  of  Great  Britain  and  the  conse- 
qaeot  seizure  of  the  late  English  colonies,  which  she 
seems  at  present  in  a  fair  way  for,  no  man  on  this 
nde  the  Atlantic  in  his  wits  wonld,  I  think,  what- 
ever regard  he  may  feel  for  his  native  country,  will- 
ingly forego  a  bare  subsistence  here  for  French 
domination  and  wooden  shoea  there.  I  would  just 
surest  to  you,  should  America  in  this  hour  refuse 
the  oiffers  Ureat  Britain  may  make  of  a  separate 
peace ;  or  France  refuse  to  suffer  her,  (for  we  well 
know  here  the  power  she  has  acquired  over  her,) 
and  no  partition  treaty  take  place,  (being  in  the  pre- 
sent situation  the  best  to  be  expected,)  depend  upon 
ity  yon  fiUhere  of  the  present  age  will  have  it  in  tneir 
power,  ere  many  revolutions  of  the  sun,  to  tell  their 
ebildren  the  inestimable  civil,  religious  and  political 
privileges  yon  of  this  generation  have  wantoned 
away,  and  with  sad  regret  recount  the  happy  con- 
dition of  former  days;  nor  will  the  comparison  with 
those  you  will  then  mournfully  experience  between 
English  protection  and  French  opprcf^sion,  fail  to 
enhance  your  misery.  Yon  will  then  find  the  little 
finger  of  French  power  heavier  tiian  the  loin  of  the 
English  government,  with  all  its  apprehended  train 
of  evila.     As  a  proof  of  my  needless  fears  or  right 
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judgment,  convey  my  kind  love  to  yonr  wife  and 
children. 

Tour  friend, 

&  Cukwe:;. 

September  7  and  14, 1777,  we  find  him  attend- 
ing 

JOHN  WEBLST's  PaSACHinCNT. 

In  the  afternoon,  walked  to  a  street  adjoining 
I  Eing*s  square  to  attend  John  Wesley's  preachment ; 
I  he  being  seated  on  a  decent  scatfold,  addressed  about 
I  two  thousand  people,  consisting  of  the  middle  aLd 
I  lower  ranka     The  preacher^s  language  was  plain 
,  and  intelligible,  without  descending  to  vulgarisms. 
!       Sept.  14     In  the  afternoon  I  attended  once  more 
John  Wesley,  having  the  heavens  for  his  canopy ;  he 
>  began  with  an  extempore  prayer,  followed  by  a 
hymn  of  his  own  composing,  and  adapted  to  the  sub- 
ject of  his  discourse.     He  wears  his  own  gray  hair, 
I  or  a  wig  so  very  like  that  my  eye  could  not  distin- 
.  guish.     He  is  not  a  graceful  speaker,  his  voice  being 
weak  and  harsh ;  he  is  attenued  by  freat  numbers 
of  the  middling  and  lower  classes ;  is  said  to  have 
humanized  the  almost  savage  colliers  of  Kingswood, 
who,  before  his  time,  were  almost  as  fierce  and  un> 
manageable  as  the  wild  beasts  of  the  wilderness. 
He  wears  an  Oxford  master's  gown ;  his  attention 
seeminely  not  directed  to  manner  and  behavior, — 
not  rude,  but  negligent,  dress  cleanly,  not  neat   He 
is  always  visiting  the  numerous  societies  of  his  oik  n 
forming  in  England,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland ; 
though  near  eighty  years  old,  he  reads  without  spec- 
tacles the  smallest  print     He  rises  at  four,  preaches 
every  day  at  ^ve,  and  once  besides;  an  uncommon 
instance  of  physical  abiUty. 

September  17,  1780,  he  heard  Samuel  Peters 
preach  at  Lincoln's  Inn  Cha{)el.  *^  He  is  an  in- 
difierent  speaker  and  composer — how  he  got 
there  is  as  dificult  to  conceive  as  straws  in 
amber." 

We  group  together  a  few  of  Mr.  Ourwen's  nu- 
merous street  notes  and  observations. 

Sept,  28.  Walking  through  Old  Bailey,  and  see- 
ing a  great  crowd,  learnt  that  two  pickpockets  were 
to  be  whipped.  Jnck  Ketch,  a  short  sturdy  man, 
soon  appeared  with  the  culprits,  one  after  the  other; 
the  first  seemed  like  an  old  offender,  and  was  mode- 
rately lashed ;  the  mob  said  he  had  bought  off  tlie 
mi  n  ister  of  justice ;  he  writhed  but  little.  The  other 
was  young,  distress  painted  strongly  on  his  coun- 
tenance \  he  cried  loudly ;  his  bock  seemed  unused 
to  stripes ;  from  this  time  it  will  cari'V  the  marks  of 
legal  vengeance,  and  proofs  of  his  folly  and  wicked- 
nessi  Going  forward,  passed  through  the  Strand ; 
and  returned  by  way  of  Covent  Garden  to  see  elec- 
tion, which  had  been  ended  and  poll  closed  for  two 
hours;  and  the  elected  members,  returning  from  the 
procession,  were  just  entering  James'-street,  mounted 
on  two  arm  chairs,  placed  on  a  board  that  was  car- 
ried on  eight  men*B  shoulders,  accompanied  by^  thou- 
sands with  tokens  of  victory :  red  and  blue  ribbons 
in  their  hats. 

Sept  29.  As  I  was  walking  in  Holborn,  observed 
a  throng  of  ordinary  people  crowding  round  a  chaise 
filled  with  young  children  of  about  seven  years  of 
age ;  inquiring  the  reason,  was  informed  they  were 
young  smners  who  were  accustomed  to  go  about  in 
the  evening,  purloining  whatever  they  could  lay 
their  hands  on,  and  were  goine  to  be  consigned  into 
the  hands  of  justice.  Great  pity  that  so  many  chil- 
dren, capable  of  being  trainea  to  useful  employments 
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and  become  blessing  to  sooiet^,  Bbonld  be  thiu  early 
initiated,  by  the  wicked  unthinking  parents  of  the 
lower  claases  in  this  huge  overgi*own  metropolis,  in 
those  pernicious  practices  of  every  species  of  vice 
the  human  heart  can  be  tainted  with,  which  renders 
them  common  pests,  and  most  commonly  briugsthem 
to  the  halter. 

•        ••••••« 

Sept.  6.  In  walking  through  Parliament-street 
and  seeing  crowds  running  through  Scotland-yard, 
joined  them,  and  on  inquiry  found  they  were  ac- 
companying Parson  Lloyd,  a  olei-g^mau,  returned 
from  Bow-street  Justices'  examination  to  Westmin- 
ster Bridewell,  from  whence  he  was  token  this 
morning  on  a  complaint  of  highway  robbery ;  and 
it  is  said  he  is  identified.  He  seemed  hardened,  and 
of  a  rough,  bold  cast,  and  begged  with  a  careless 
boldness  money  of  every  well  dressed  person  that 
passed  as  he  was  being  conducted  to  prison  in  irons; 
nis  riglit  hand  being  also  chained  to  an  officer's^  or 
one  of  the  justice's  men. 

April  7.  Passed  a  crowd  attending  procession  in 
Parliament-street,  going  to  take  the  Westminster 
candidate,  Charles  J.  Fox,  from  his  lodgings  to  the 
hustings  under  St  Paul's,  Co  vent  Garden,  portico. 
First  marched  musicians  two  and  two,  then  four  men 
supporting  two  red  painted  poles  having  on  top  the 
cap  of  liberty  of  a  dark  blue  color;  to  each  was  fas- 
tened a  light  blue  silk  standard  about  nine  feet  long 
and  five  wide,  having  inscribed  thereon  in  golden 
lettei-s  these  words,  "  The  Man  of  the  People ;"  fol- 
lowed by  the  butchers  with  marrow-bones  and  cleav- 
ers; then  the  committee  two  and  two,  holding  in 
tiieir  hands  white  wands ;  in  the  rear  the  carriages. 
They  stopped  at  his  house  in  St  James's-street,  where 
taking  him  up,  he  accompanied  them  in  Mr.  Byng's 
carriage  through  Pall  Mall  and  the  Strand  to  the 
hufitiugs,  when  the  election  proceeded ;  made  with- 
out opposition,  no  competitor  appearing  against 
him. 

THE  HI8T0BT  OF  KINO  PHILIPS  WAR. 

Oaftain  BsNJAMnr  Chuboh,  the  leader  in  the 
war  against  King  Philip,  dictated,  in  the  latter 
part  of  his  life,  an  aooount  of  his  Indian  expe- 
riences to  his  son  Thomas,  by  whom,  probably 
with  little  or  no  change,  it  was  published  in  a 
volume.  It  is  a  valuable  historical  authority,  and 
in  itself,  as  a  straightforward  and  spirite<l  narra- 
tive of  brave  and  romantic  adventure,  well  wortiiy 
of  attention. 
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Benjamin  Church  was  born  at  Duxbury,  Mas- 
sachusetts, in  1689,  and  was  the  first  settler  of 
Seconet  or  Little  Compton.  "  Being  providentially 
at  Plymouth,"  ho  informs  us,  "in  1674,  in  the 
tim-  of  the  court,  he  fell  into  acquaintance  with 
Captain  John  Almy  of  Rhode  Island,"  by  whom 
be  was  invited  to  visit  "  that  part  of  Plymouth 
Colony  that  lay  next  to  Rhode  Island,  known 
then  by  their  Indian  names  of  Pocasset  and  Sog- 
konate."  He  did  so,  and  purchased  land,  on 
which  he  settled. 

The  next  spring,  while  "  Mr.  Church  was  dili- 
gently settling  his  new  farm,  stocking,  leasing, 
and  disposing  of  his  nfFairs,  and  had  a  fine  pros- 
pect of  doing  no  small  things ;  and  hoping  that 


his  good  sncoess  would  be  inviting  unto  other 
good  men  to  become  his  neighbonrs :  Behold  I  the 
mmour  of  a  war  between  the  English  and  the 
natives,  gave  check  to  his  projects."  Hostilitiea 
soon  commenced.  A  force  was  raised,  and  Church 
placed  in  command  of  an  advanced  guard.  He 
was  at  the  head  of  the  party  which  killed  King 
Philip,  in  August,  1676.  He  was  afterwards,  in 
September,  1689,  made  commander-in-chief  of  an 
expedition  against  the  French  and  Indians  at 
Casco,  and  again  employed  in  a  similar  service  in 
1690,  and  with  Governor  Phipps,  in  1692.  After 
the  burning  of  Deerfield,  in  1701,  he  rode  seventy 
miles  to  offer  his  services  against  the  Indiana, 
whom  he  harassed  greatly  at  Penobscot  and 
Passamaquoddv. 

After  Philip^»  war,  Colonel  Chmrdi  resided  at 
Bristol,  then  at  Fall  River,  and  lastly  at  Seconet, 
^*  at  each  of  which  places  he  acquired  and  left  a 
large  estate."  He  maintained  tlironghout  his  life 
the  reputation  of  an  upright  and  devont,  as  well 
as  brave  man.  He  married  Mrs.  Alice  South- 
worth,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter  and  fiive  sons, 
and  died  on  the  seventeenth  of  January,  1718,  in 
consequence  of  a  fall  from  his  horse,  by  which  a 
blood-vessel  was  broken.  The  first  edition  of. 
Hit  Entertaining  History  of  King  Fhilip^M 
War^  ichieh  began  in  the  month  o/June^  1675,  at 
also  of  £ii!peditions  more  lately  mads  against  the 
Common  Enemy ^  and  Indian  Rebels^  in  the  East- 
I  em  parts  of  New  England :  with  some  account 
of  the  Divine  Providence  towards  Col.  Benjamin 
Church  :  by  Thomas  Churchy  Esq.^  his  son^  was 
published  in  Boston  in  1716.  A  second  edition 
appeared  at  IQewport  in  1772,  and  a  third  and 
fourth,  with  notes  by  Samuel  G.  Drake,  in  1825 
and  1829.* 


▲  SCUTflA 


Mr.  Cimrch  was  moved  with  other  wounded  men, 
over  to  Rhodeisland,  where  in  about  three  months* 
time,  he  was  in  some  good  measure  recovered  of  his 
wouitds,  and  the  fever  that  attended  them ;  and 
then  wcTit  over  to  the  General  to  take  his  leave  of 
him,  with  a  desigti  to  return  home.  But  the  Gene- 
tuYb  great  importunity  again  persuaded  him  to 
aecompauy  him  in  a  long  march  into  the  Nipmuek 
country,  tliougli  he  had  then  tents  in  his  wounds, 
and  so  lame  as  not  to  be  able  to  mount  his  horse 
without  two  men's  assistance. 

In  this  march,  the  first  thing  remarkable  was,  they 
came  to  an  Indian  town,  where  there  were  many 
wigwams  in  sight,  but  an  icy  swamp,  l^ng  between 
them  and  the  wigwams,  prevented  their  running  at 
once  upon  it  as  they  intended.      There  was  much 


*  Mr.  Drako  reprinted.  In  an  ISmo.  rolame.  Id  1888 : 

The  Present  Stato  of  New  England,  with  r(>«pi>ct  to  tlw 
Indian  War.  Wherein  Is  an  accoiuit  of  the  trno  Kcaaon  there* 
of,  (as  far  as  can  be  Jadged  by  Men,)  together  with  most  of  the 
Remarkable  Passages  that  bare  happened  fW>m  the  SOth  of 
June  till  the  10th  of  November,  1670.  Faltbftilly  eompoficd  by 
a  merchant  of  Boston,  and  eommnuioatod  to  his  fneods  la 
London.    London,  167&. 

A  continnation  of  the  foregoing,  fh)m  the  10th  of  November, 
167&,  to  the  8th  of  February,  1675-6.    London,  1676. 

A  new  and  ftirther  narrative,  fh>m  March  till  Aofiwt,  16T& 
London,  1676.  The  Warr  in  New  Eogiaod  vMbly  endod. 
London,  1677. 

A  tme  aceonnt  of  the  most  oonAldermble  oeearreooes  that 
have  happened  In  the  war  betweeji  the  English  and  the  Indians, 
in  New  England,  from  the  itfth  of  Msy,  lffir6^  to  the  ftmrtb  of 
Angost  last    London,  1676. 

He  oonriden  ft  highly  probable  that  these  flw  tnets,  with 
Church's  Narrative,  oompriao  sU  that  oaa  ba  recovered  in  rda- 
Uon  to  King  Philip  s  war. 
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firing  npon  each  side  before  they  passed  the  swamp.  | 
But  at  length  the  enemy  all  fled,  and  a  certain  Mo- 
hegaa,  that  was  a  friend  Indian,  pursued  and  seised 
ooe  of  the  enemy  that  had  a  small  wound  in  his  leg^ 
and  brought  him  before  the  General,  where  he  was 
examined.    Some  were  for  torturing  him  to  bring 
him  to  a  more  ample  eoufessiou  of  what  he  knew 
concerning  his  countrymen.      Mr.  Church,  verily 
belicTiug  that  he  had  been  ingenuous  in  his  confes- 
sion,  interceded,  and  prevailed  for   his  escaping 
torture.   But  the  army  being  bound  forward  in  their 
march,  and  the   Indian's  wound  somewhat  disen- 
abling him  for  travelling,  it  was  concluded  that  he 
should  be  knocked  on  Uie  head.      Accordingly  he 
wad  brought  before  a  great  fire,  and  the  Mohegan 
that  took  him  was  allowed,  as  he  desired,  to  be  his 
executioner.    Mr.  Church  taking  no  delight  in  the 
sport,  framed  an  errand  at  some  distance  among  the 
baggage  horses,  and  when  he  had  ^ot  ten  root,  or 
thereabouts,  from  the  fire»  the  executioner  fetching  a 
blow  with  a  hAtchet  at  the  head  of  the  prisoner,  he 
being  aware  of  the  blow,  dodged  his  head  aside, 
and  the  executioner  missing  his  stroke,  the  hatchet 
flew  out  of  his  hand,  and  had  like  to  have  done 
execution  where  it  was  not  designed.    The  prisoner 
upon  his  narrow  escape,  broke  from  them  that  held 
faim,  and  notwithstanding  his  wound,  made  use  of 
his  legs,  and  happened  to  run  right  upon  Mr.  Church, 
who  laid  hold  on  him,  and  a  close  scuffle  they  ha<l ; 
but  the  Indian  having  no  clothes  on,  slipped  from 
him  and  ran  again,  and  Mr.  Church  pursued  him, 
although  being  lame  there  vas  no  great  odds  in  the 
race,  until  the  Indian  stumbled  and  fell,  and  then 
they    closed    again — scuffled    and    fought    pretty 
smartly,  until  the  Indian,  by  the  advantage  of  his 
nakedness,  slipped  from  his  hold  again,  and  set  out 
on  his  third  race,  with  Mr.  Church  close  at  his  heels, 
endeavouring  to  lay  hold  on  the  hair  of  his  head, 
which  was  all  the  hold  could  be  taken  of  him.  And 
running  through  a  swamp  that  was  covered  with 
hollow  ice,  it  made  so  loud  a  noise  that  Mr.  Church 
expected  (but  in  vain)  that  some  of  his  English 
frie.idj  would  follow  the  noise  and  come  to  his 
ossbtanoe.   But  the  Indian  happened  to  run  athwart 
a  large  tree  that  lay  fiEdlen  near  breast  high,  where 
he  stopped  and  cried  out  aloud  for  help.     But  Mr. 
Churcn   being  soon   upon    him  again,  the  Indian 
seized  him  fsist  by  the  hair  of  his  head,  and  endea- 
voured by  twisting  to  break  his  neck.     But  though 
Mr.  Church's  wounds  had  somewhat  weakened  him, 
and  the  Indian  a  stout  fellow,  yet  he  held  him  in 
play  and  twisted  the  Indian's  neck  as  well,  and  took 
the  advantage  of  many  opportunities,  while  they 
hung  by  each  other's  hair,  gave  him  notorious  bunU 
in  the  face  with  his  head.     But  in  the  heat  of  the 
scuffle  they  heard  the  ice  break,  with  somebody's 
coming  apace  to  them,  which  when  they  heard, 
ChuroTi  concluded  there  was  help  for  one  or  other 
of  tliem,  but  was  doubtful  which  of  them  must  now 
receive  the  fatal  stroke — anon  somebody  comes  up 
to  them,  who  proved  to  be  the  Indian  titat  had  first 
taken  the  prisoner ;   and  without  speaking  a  word, 
he  felt  tliem  out,  (for  it  was  so  dark  he  could  not 
distinguish  tliem  by  sight,  the  one  being  clothed 
and  the  other  naked^  he  felt  where  Mr.  Church's 
bands  were  fastened  m  the  Netop's  hair  and  with 
one  blow  settled  his  hatchet  in  between  them,  and 
thus  ended  the  strife.   He  then  spoke  to  Mr.  Church 
and  hugged  him  in  his  arms,  and  thanked  him  abun- 
dantly fur  catching  his  prisoner.     He  then  cut  off 
the  head  of  his  victim  and  carried  it  to  the  camp, 
and  after  giving  an  account  to  the  re»t  of  the  friend 
Indiiuis  in  the  eamp  how  Mr.  Church  had  seized 
hiB  prisoner,  4(C.,  Uiey  all   joined  in    a  mighty 
about. 


DKATH  or  KXNO  PBZUP. 

Captain  Church  being  now  at  Plymouth  again, 
weary  and  worn,  would  have  gone  home  to  his  wife 
and  mmily,  but  the  government  being  solicitous  to 
engage  him  in  the  service  until  Philip  was  slain ;  and 
pronusing  him  satisfaction  and  redress  for  some  mis- 
treatment that  he  had  met  with,  he  fixes  for  another 
expedition. 

lie  had  soon  volunteers  enough  to  make  up  the 
company  he  desired,  and  marched  thi*ough  the 
woods  until  he  came  to  Pocasset.  And  not  seeing 
or  hearing  of  any  of  tlie  enemy,  they  went  over 
the  ferry  to  Rhodeisland,  to  refresh  tliemselves.  The 
Captaiu,  with  about  half  a  dozen  in  his  company, 
took  horses  and  rode  about  eight  miles  down  the 
island,  to  Mr.  Sanford's,  where  he  had  left  his  wife. 
Slie  no  sooner  saw  him,  but  fainted  with  surprise ; 
and  by  that  time  she  was  a  little  revived,  they  spied 
two  horsemen  coming  a  great  pace.  Captain  Church 
told  his  company,  that  **  Those  men  (by  their  riding) 
come  with  tidings."  When  they  came  up,  they 
proved  to  be  Major  Sanford,  and  Captain  Golding. 
They  immediately  adced  Captain  Church,  what  he 
would  give  to  hear  some  news  of  Philip  ?  He  replied, 
tliat  that  was  what  he  wanted.  They  told  him,  that 
tiiey  had  rode  hard  with  some  hopes  of  overtaking 
him,  and  were  now  come  on  purpose  to  inform 
him,  that  there  were  just  now  tidings  from  Mount- 
hope.  An  Indian  came  down  from  thence  (where 
Philip's  camp  now  was)  to  Sandy  point,  over 
against  Trip's,  and  hallooed,  and  made  signs  to  be 
fetched  over.  And  being  fetched  over,  he  reported, 
that  he  was  fied  from  Philip,  "  who  (said  he)  has 
killed  my  brother  just  before  I  came  away,  for  giv- 
ing some  advice  that  displeased  him."  And  said, 
that  he  was  fled  for  fear  of  meeting  with  the  same 
his  brother  had  met  with.  Told  them  also,  that 
Philip  was  now  in  Monnthope  neck.  Captain  Church 
thanked  them  for  their  good  news,  and  said,  that 
he  hoped  by  to-morrow  morning  to  have  the  rogue's 
head.  The  horses  that  he  and  his  company  came 
on  standine  at  the  door,  (for  they  had  not  been  un- 
saddled) his  wife  must  content  herself  with  a  short 
visit,  when  such  game  was  ahead.  They  immediately 
monnted,  set  spurs  to  their  horses,  and  away. 

The  two  gentlemen  that  brought  him  the  tidings, 
told  him,  that  they  would  gladly  wait  upon  him  to 
see  the  event  of  the  expedition.  He  thanked  them, 
and  told  them,  that  he  should  be  aa  fond  of  tlieir 
company  as  any  men's ;  and  (in  short)  they  went 
with  him.  And  they  were  soon  at  Trip's  ferry,  (with 
Captain  Church's  company >  where  the  deserter  was. 
He  was  a  fellow  of  good  'sense,  and  told  his  story 
handsomely.  He  otfered  Captain  Church,  to  pilot 
him  to  Philip,  and  to  help  to  kill  him,  that  he  mi^ht 
revenge  his  Drother's  death.  Told  him,  that  Philip 
wos  now  upon  a  little  spot  of  upland,  that  was  in 
the  south  end  of  the  miry  swamp,  just  at  the  foot 
of  the  mount,  which  was  a  spot  of  ground  that 
Captain  Church  was  well  acquainted  with. 

By  that  time  they  were  over  the  ferry,  and  came 
near  the  ground,  half  the  night  was  spent.      The 


Go! ding's  advice, 
making  the  onset ;  but  they  declined  giving  him  any 
advice ;  telling  him,  that  his  great  experience  and 
success  forbid  their  taking  upon  them  to  give  advice. 
Then  Captain  Church  offered  Captain  Golding  the 
honour  (if  he  would  please  accept  of  it)  to  beat  up 
Philip's  headquarters.  He  accepted  the  offer  and 
hnd  his  allotted  number  drawn  out  to  him,  and  the 
pilot  Captain  Church's  instructions  to  him  were, 
to  be  very  careful  in  his  approach  to  the  enemy,  and 
be  sure  not  to  show  himself,  until  by  daylight  they 
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might  IM  and  diaeern  their  own  men  from  Uie  ene- 
my; told  liim  alM>,  thmt  bii  custom  la  like  euea, 
WM,  to  creep  with  hii  comHoy,  on  tbeir  bellies, 
Bntil  thev  came  m  near  aa  thev  ooiild  ;  and  that  as 
soon  M  the  eaetny  discovered  them,  thej  wonld  cry 
out,  and  tliat  was  the  word  lor  his  men  to  Are  and 
fkll  on.  Us  directed  him,  that  when  the  enemy 
should  start  and  take  into  the  swamp,  that  they 
should  pursne  with  speed;  every  man  shonting  and 
making  what  noise  ne  could;  for  he  would  give 
•rders  to  hit  ambuscade  to  fire  on  any  that  should 
eome  silently. 

Captain  CJiurcli  knowing  that  it  was  Philip's  cus- 
tom to  be  Ibremost  ia  the  flight,  went  down  to  ttie 
swamp,  and  guve  Captain  Williams  of  Scituate  the 
oomnmnd  of  the  right  wing  of  the  amhuih,  and 
placed  an  Englishman  andan  Indian  twether behind 
such  i>helters  of  trees,  dc,  as  he  could  find.  And  took 
eare  to  place  them  at  such  distance,  that  none  might 

r.  undiscoTered  between  them ;  charged  them  to 
careful  of  tbemselvea,  and  of  hurting  their 
friends,  and  to  fire  nt  any  that  should  come  silently 
tiirongh  the  iwainp.  But  it  beingsomewhst  farther 
through  the  iwanip  than  he  was  aware  of,  he  wont- 
ed men  to  muke  up  his  ambuscadoi 

Having  placed  what  meu  he  hod,  he  took  Major 
Sttnforil  by  the  hand,  and  said,  "Sir.  I  have  so 
placed  them  that  it  is  scarce  possible  Philip  should 
escape  them."  Tlie  same  moment  a  shot  whistled 
over  theirheads,  and  then  the  noiee  of  a  gun  towards 
Philip'i  camp.  Captain  Church,  at  first,  tliought 
tJiat  It  migbt  be  some  gun  fired  by  accident;  but 
'"'  he  eould  speak,  a  whole  volley  followed, 
was  earlier  than  he  expected  One  of  Pliilip's 
[oing  forth  to  ease  himeelf.  when  he  hnd  done, 
lid  him,  and  Captain  Qolding  thoushtthat 


3  the  dew  gone,  that  they  eonld  ni 


and  then  Captain  Cborch  gave  them  the  news  of 
I%[lip'B  death.  Upon  whicE  the  whole  army  gave 
three  loud  huma. 

Captain  Chureh  ordered  his  body  to  be  palled  out 
of  the  mire  to  the  npland.  80  some  of  Capl^n 
Church's  Indians  took  hold  of  him  by  his  stocMnss, 
and  some  by  Ids  small  breeches  (being  otherwise 
naked)  and  drew  him  through  the  mud  to  tlie  up- 
land ;  and  B  doleful,  great,  naked,  dirty  beast  be 
looked  like.  Captain  Church  then  said,  that  foras- 
much  as  he  bad  caused  many  an  Englishman's  body 
to  be  unburied,  and  to  rot  above  ground,  that  not 
one  of  his  bones  should  be  buried.  And  calling  hit 
old  Indian  executioner,  bid  him  behead  and  quarter 


befori 
whici 


the 

firing,  the  whole  company  that  were  with  him  fired 
upon  the  enemy's  shelter,  before  the  Indians  hod 
fame  to  rise  from  their  sleep,  and  so  over  ihot  them. 
But  their  shelter  was  open  on  that  side  next  the 
awamp,  built  so  on  purpose  for  the  convenience  of 
flight  on  occasion.  They  were  soon  in  the  swnmp, 
and  Philip  the  foremost,  who  starting  at  the  first 
gun,  threw  his  pfliutk  and  powderhom  over  his 
head,  catchcd  up  his  gun,  and  ran  as  fast  as  be  could 
■camper,  without  any  more  olotlies  than  his  small 
breeches  and  stockings;  and  ran  directly  on  two  of 
Captain  Church's  ambush.      They  let  him  come  fair 


•f  tlie  swamp,  and  tacked 
le  of  the  enemy,  who  seemed  to  be 

hallooed  with  a  loud  vuee, 
ooduA.  /ooduA."  Captain 
ian,  Peter,  and  asked  him. 

■ol  He  answered,  that  it 
p'«  great- Captain;  calling 
>  it,  and  fight  stoutly.  Kow 
place  of  the  swamp  which 

of  them  made  their  escape 


1  him  to  be  silent  about  it 
iw  it,  until  they  had  driven 
when  thry  had  driven  the 


DATID  BBAIHEBD. 

Datid  Bbainebd,  tlio  loissioiiary  to  t^e  iDdians, 
was  born  at  Uiuldmn,  Conn.,  Aiiril  20,  1718.  He 
lost  his  father,  a  member  of  tlie  conncit  of  tbo 
colony,  when  lie  woa  but  nine  years  old,  and  his 
mother  five  years  nfter.  He  early  displayed  a 
deep  senBe  of  religious  obligation,  combiued  with 

great  dread  of  fliture  punisbmeni.  He  dates  hu 
partial  relief  from  the  terrible  fears  which  tor- 
mented his  exisl«nco,  from  the  night  of  July  13, 
ITSS ;  but  lie  was  throughout  life  sulgect  to  fita 
of  deep  despondency. 

In  September  of  the  same  year,  he  entered 
Yalo  Colle^  where  he  devoted  himself  eo  ear- 
nestly to  his  etudies  that  hie  feeble  frame  broke 
down  under  his  labor.  His  life  was  for  some 
weeks  despaired  of,  but  after  a  long  interval  of 
Ttat,  he  was  enabled  to  resume  his  studies  in  the 
autumn.  Not  content  with  hU  bodily  eofierings. 
Ilia  journal  shows  that  he  reproached  himsdf 
severely  for  a  Mnful  ambition  to  stand  high  as 
a  scholar. 

About  this  time,Whitefield  visited  New  England. 
An  excitable  temperament  like  Brunerd's  was 
one  likely  to  be  anected  by  the  system  which  he 
iiirroduced.  A  powerful  relipous  excitement 
spread  through  tlie  college,  which  was  discoun- 
tenanced by  its  heads.  lirainerd  was  overheard 
to  say  that  one  of  tlie  tutors  "  hod  no  more  grace 
than  a  chair;"  and  was,  for  this  slight  offence, 
expelled  from  the  college.  He  afterwards  acknow- 
ledged his  fault  of  hasty  speech,  but  always  felt 
the  uiyust  severity  with  whidi  he  had  been 

He  immediately  commenced  the  study  of  dirin- 
ity,  and  in  the  summer  of  tlie  same  ^ear  received 
a  license  to  preach  from  the  association  of  minis- 
ters at  Dniibury.  His  ardent  desire  was  to 
become  a  missionair  among  the  Indians,  and  he 
commenced  his  labors  among  a  small  and 
wretched  oommnnity  of  that  race  at  Kent,  on 
the  borders  of  C-unnecticQt.  In  November  he 
received  an  invitation  from  the  Coneepondenta, 
at  New  York,  of  the  Society  for  I^moting 
Christian  Knowledge — an  aswicialion  formed  Id 
I  Scotland — to  become  their  missionary  to  tbo 
1  I  ladiaos,     lie  accepted  the  apDoinuneut,  aA«r 
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ftomd  hesitatioii,  arising  finom  his  nsaal  over 
modest  distrust  of  his  own  ability,  and  com- 
inenced  his  labors  at  Kanaiimeek,  an  Indian  village 
about  half  way  between  Stockbridge  and  Albany. 
His  first  act  was  to  devote  his  small  patrimony  to 
the  support  of  a  young  IHend  in  toe  ministry, 
relying  himself  entirely  upon  his  missionary 
allowance  to  supply  his  simple  wants. 

He  arrived  among  the  Indians  April  1,  1743, 
weak  in  body  from  the  consumption,  which, 
aggravated  by  exposure,  soon  after  ended  his  life. 
He  foand  shelter  in  the  log  hut  of  a  poor  Scotch- 
man, where  he  lived  on  hasty  pudding,  boiled 
com,  and  bread  baked  in  the  ashes,  finding  this 
residence  too  far  from  the  Indians,  he  built,  with 
his  own  hands,  a  log  hut  among  their  wigwams. 
He  not  long  afterwards  made  a  journey  to  New 
Haven,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  humble  apo- 
logy to  the  college  authorities  for  his  old  offence. 
He  craved  pardon  in  these  humble  and  self-accus- 
ing terms: — 

'Whereas,  I  have  said  before  several  persons  eon- 
eerning  Mr.  Whittlesey,  one  of  the  tutors  of  Tale 
College,  that  I  did  not  believe  he  had  any  more 
grace  than  the  chair  I  then  leaned  upon;  I  numbly 
oonfesa,  that  herein  I  have  sinned  against  Qod,  and 
acted  contra^  to  the  roles  of  his  word,  and  have 
iojiired  Mr.  Whittlesey.  I  had  no  right  to  make 
thos  free  with  his  character,  and  liad  no  just  reason 
to  say  as  I  did  concerning  him.  My  fault  herein 
was  the  more  aggravated,  in  that  I  said  this  concern- 
ing one  who  was  so  much  my  snperior,  and  one  that 
I  was  obliged  to  treat  with  special  respect  and  honor, 
by  reason  of  the  relation  I  then  stood  in  to  the  col- 
lege. Such  a  behavior,  I  confess,  did  not  become  a 
Christifln;  it  was  taking  too  much  upon  me,  and  did 
not  savor  of  that  hninble  r^ect  that  I  ought  to 
have  ezpreased  towards  Mr.  Wnittlesey.  ...  I  have 
often  reflected  on  this  act  with  grief;  I  hope,  on 
aoeoant  of  the  sin  of  it ;  and  am  willing  to  he  low 
and  to  be  abased  before  God  and  man  for  it  I 
hnmbly  ask  the  forgiveness  of  the  governors  of  the 
college,  and  of  the  whole  society;  bnt  of  Mr.  Whit- 
tlesey in  particular.  .  .  And  whether  the  governors 
of  the  eoU^e  shall  see  fit  to  remove  the  censure  I 
lie  under  or  not,  or  to  admit  me  to  the  privileges  I 
desire ;  yet  I  am  willing  to  appear,  if  they  think  fit, 
openly  to  own,  and  to  humble  myself  for  those 
things  I  have  herein  ooiifessed. 

Bnt  the  only  conditions  which  the  college 
authorities  would  offer,  were,  that  if  he  would 
retxim  and  remain  a  year  under  their  jurisdiction, 
they  might  allow  him  a  degree.  These  terms  he 
could  not  accept  without  relinquishing  his  duties, 
and  he  consequently  did  not  receive  the  honors 
of  the  institution. 

After  some  months  passed  at  his  station,  he 
becwne  convinced  that  it  was  his  duty  to  remove 
to  Indians  who  were  not  in  constant  proximity  to 
^e  whites,  a  circumstance  which  impeded  and 
almost  neutralized  his  efforts.  Their  pcMsition  near 
the  French  frontier  was  also  a  source  of  distrac- 
tion. If  his  present  charge  could  be  induced  to 
remove  to  Stockbridge,  they  would  be  under  the 
care  of  a  pa<itor  who  knew  their  wants  and  would 
do  all  that  could  be  done  for  them.  This  removal 
Brainerd  proposed,  and  it  is  a  significant  proof 
of  the  infinence  he  had/acqnired  over  them  that 

S[  ^^^  ^  ready  assent. 

llus  beingarrangedf  the  miasionary  was  urgently 


pressed  to  become  the  pastor  of  the  pleasant 
and  flourishing  village  of  East  Hampton,  Long 
Island.  The  people  of  tliat  place  represented  to 
him  "  that  he  might  be  useful  to  them  for  many 
years,  while  lie  would  soon  sink  under  the  hard- 
ships of  his  mission,  as  the  winter  he  had  passed 
at  Kanaumeek  abundantly  proved."* 

His  purpose  was  not  to  be  changed  by  promise 
of  ease  or  prospect  of  death,  and  he  was  soon 
after  a  weai'isome  journey  at  his  new  post,  Gross- 
W£^sung,  at  tlie  Forks  of  the  Delaware.  After 
months  of  diligent  and  patient  labor,  he  succeeded 
in  converting  some  or  the  red  men  to  Christi- 
anity. He  persuaded  them  to  remove  from  the 
immediate  neighborhood  of  the  whites  to  a  place 
called  Cranberry,  fifteen  miles  distant,  and  foriu 
an  independent  settlement.  He  then,  believing  it 
his  duty  to  seek  a  new  audience,  penetrated  still 
ftirther  into  the  wilderness,  to  the  Siisquehanna. 
The  journey  prove<l  too  much  for  his  enfeebled 
constitution.  He  returned  to  Cranberry  ex- 
hausted, and  after  instructing  from  his  chair,  and 
being  carried  to  the  place  of  meeting  to  adminis- 
ter the  sacrament,  felt  it  his  dnty  to  seek  rest,  or, 
in  his  own  words,  *^  consume  some  time  in  diver- 
sions."! He  was  compelled  to  halt  at  Elizabeth- 
to¥m,  where  he  was  for  some  time  confined  to 
his  bed.  He  was  gratified  while  here  by  the 
arrival  of  his  brother,  on  his  way  to  join  or  suc- 
ceed him  in  his  missionoiy  enterprise. 

In  April,  1747,  he  at  length  reached  North- 
ampton, Massachusetts,  where  he  was  receive<l 
into  the  family  of  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Edwards, 
afterwards  President  of  Yale  College.  He  visited 
tliis  place  for  the  purpose  of  consulting  the  phj"- 
sician,  Mather,  who  decided  his  case  to  be  hope- 
less, but  advised  the  exercise  of  riding  as  the 
best  means  of  alleviating  his  disorder. 

His  friends  recommended  him  to  go  to  Boston, 
and  Jerusha,  Uie  daughter  of  Edwards,  a  young 
lady  of  eighteen,  accompanying  him,  as  her 
fiither  simply  expresses  it,  "  to  be  helpful  to  him 

in  his  weak  and  low  state."t 

Ho  received  much  attention  in  Boston,  where 
he  was  for  some  time  at  the  point  of  death.  He 
was  visited  by  those  who  sympathized  with  his 
mission,  and  was  instrumental  in  the  collection 
of  funds  for  the  promotion  of  its  objects. 

He  returned  to  Northampton  in  July,  and  after 
great  suffering  in  the  final  stages  of  his  disease, 
died  on  the  ninth  of  October,  1747.  To  tho  last, 
his  attached  and  faithful  nurse  ^^  chiefiy  attended 
him."§ 


•  Life  of  Brainerd,  by  W.  B.  0.  Peabody,  In  8p«rks*s  Am. 
Blog.  vili.  800. 

t  Peabody's  Life,  p.  8M. 

i  Memoirs  of  Brainerd,  by  Edwards,  p.  400. 

$  The  brief  and  beautiful  career  of  this  young  lady  is  con- 
elsely  and  feelingly  glren  in  the  following  note  by  her  father. 

"  Since  this.  It  bias  pleased  a  holy  aud  aoverelga  God  to  take 
away  this  my  dear  child  by  death,  on  the  Uth  of  February, 
next  following,  after  a  short  lUneaa  of  five  days,  in  the  eight- 
eenth year  of  ner  age.  She  was  a  person  of  much  the  same 
spirit  with  Bralueia  She  had  constantly  taken  care  ot,  and 
attended  blm  in  his  sickness,  for  nineteen  weeks  before  his 
death;  devoting  herself  to  it  with  great  delight,  because  she 
looked  on  htm  as  an  eminent  serranc  of  Jesus  Christ  In  this 
time,  he  had  much  conversation  with  her  on  the  things  of 
religion ;  and  In  his  dying  state,  often  expressed  to  u^  hor 
parents,  his  great  aotlsfoction  concerning  her  true  piety,  and  his 
confidence  Uiat  he  should  meet  her  in  heaven,  and  his  high 
opinion  of  her,  not  only  as  a  true  Christian,  but  a  very  eminent 
stunt:  onewliose  soul  was  uncommonly  fod  and  entertained 
with  things  which  appertain  to  the  most  spiritual,  experimen* 
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CYCLOPAEDIA  OF  AHERICAN  LTTERATUEE. 


The  society  by  whom  Brninerd  was  employed 
pnblished,  in  1746,  Mirabilia  Dei  int&r  Indicoe;* 
or  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  a  remarkable  Work 
of  Grace  among  a  nmnber  of  the  Indians  of  New 
Jersey  and  Pennsylvania. 

The  volume  contains  extracts  from  the  jom-nal 
of  his  laboi's,  forwarded  by  him,  commencing 
with  his  residence  at  Crossweeksung,  Jane  19th, 
and  extending  to  November  4th,  1749.  A  second 
part,  entitled  DMne  Grace  Diap^ed^i  cover- 
ing the  period  from  November  24th,  1745,  to 
Jnne  19th,  1746,  was  published  a  few  months 
after. 

His  friend  Edwards  preached  his  fbneral  ser- 
mon, and,  in  1749,  published  his  life,  chiefly 
composed  of  extracts  frrnn  the  minute  private 
diary  kept  by  Brainerd,  in  addition  to  his  pub- 
lished journals,  throughout  his  career,  the  last 
entry  in  it  being  dated  only  seven  days  before  his 
deaUi.  It  is  a  curious  record  of  spiritual  expe- 
rience, tinged  by  a  melancholy  temperament, 
increased  by  a  life  which,  although  an  active  one, 
was  passed  in  a  great  measure  in  a  virtual  soli- 
tude. 

That  his  biographer  was  aware  of  the  dangers 
with  which  a  constant  study  of  self  is  attended, 
is  evident  firom  his  citation  of  the  following 
passage  by  Thomas  Shepard: — 

I  have  known  one  very  able,  wise,  and  godly,  put 
upon  the  rack  by  him,  who,  envyine  Grod'a  people's 
peace,  knows  how  to  change  himself  into  an  angel 
of  liffht;  for  it  being  hia  usual  course,  iii  the  time 
of  his  health,  to  make  a  diarv  of  his  hourly  life, 
and  finding  much  benefit  by  it,  ne  was  in  conscience 
pressed  by  the  power  and  delusion  of  Satan,  to  make 
and  take  the  same  daily  survey  of  his  life  in  the 
time  of  his  sickness ;  by  means  of  which,  he  spent 
his  enfeebled  spirits,  and  cast  on  fuel  to  fire  his 
sickness.  Had  not  a  friend  of  his  convinced  him  of 
his  erroneous  conscience  misleading  him  at  that 
time,  he  had  murdered  his  body,  out  of  conscience 
to  save  his  soul,  and  to  preserve  his  grace. 

The  diary,  however,  forms  a  beantifiil  memo- 
rial of  a  life  of  self-sacrifice  and  devotion,  of  the 
pursuit  of  missionary  enternrise  among  an  unim- 
pressible  and  savage  people,  whose  minds  he 
could  only  approach  through  the  medium  of  an 


tal,  and  dlstingnishlng  parts  of  religion :  and  one  nrho,  by  the 
temper  of  her  mind,  was  fitted  to  deny  herself  for  God,  and  to 
do  good,  beyond  any  young  woman'  whatsoever,  whom  be 
knew.  She  had  manifested  a  heart  uncommonly  devoted  to 
God,  in  the  course  of  her  life,  many  years  beforo  her  death ; . 
and  said  on  her  death-bed,  that  *'  she  had  not  seen  one  minute 
for  several  yean*,  wherein  she  desired  to  live  one  minute 
longer,  for  the  sake  of  any  other  good  in  life,  but  doing  good, 
livins  to  God,  and  doing  what  might  be  for  bis  glory."* 

*■  Mirabilia  Dei  Inter  Indioos:  or  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  a 
remarkable  Work  of  Grace,  among  a  number  of  the  Indians,  In 
the  Province  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsylvania;  Justly  repre- 
aentcd  In  a  Jofknal,  kept  by  order  of  the  Honouiable  Society 
In  Scotland  for  propagating  Cbrlstian  Knowledge ;  with  some 
General  RomarRs;  bv  David  Brainsbd,  Minister  of  the  Goa- 
pcl,  and  Missionary  from  the  said  Society:  pablished  by  the 
Kevcrund  and  Worthy  Currespondenta  of  the  said  Society; 
with  a  Prefhce  by  thorn. 

t  Divine  Grace  Dtaplayed;  or  the  GonttDUaaee  and  Progrev 
of  a  remarkable  Work  of  Grace  among  some  of  the  Indians 
belonging  to  the  Provinces  of  New  Jersey  and  Pennsvlvanla; 
justly  represented  in  a  Joubitai.  kept  m  order  of  the  Hon- 
ourable Society  In  Scotland  for  propagating  Christian  Know- 
ledge :  with  some  General  Remarks ;  to  which  is  anbjotned  an 
Appendix,  ooutalnlnff  somo  account  of  sandiy  tfalnga,  and 
especially  of  the  DlfBculties  attending  the  Work  of  a  Mis- 
sionary among  the  Indiana;  by  David  Brainskd,  Mintater  of 
the  Gospel,  and  Missionary  fIrom  the  said  Socie^:  published 
by  the  Reverend  and  Worthy  CorrespoDdents  ot  the  aald 
Sodety. 


interpreter,  as,  although  he  bestowed  mnoh  labor 
on  the  efibrt,  he  never  thoroughly  mastered  their 
langnoge.  His  journal  bears  no  record  of  his 
bodily  sufferings,  but  we  know  that  he  went  to 
his  task  with  a  firame  wasted  by  consumption,  and 
pursued  his  painful  journeys  in-  all  weathers, 
undisturbed  by  the  unmistakable  premonitions  of 
death  which  accompanied  his  disease.  He  rode 
through  the  woods,  raising  blood  and  parched 
with  fever,  and  his  rest  in  the  rode  hut  or  wigwam 
was  accompanied  by  wasting  night-sweats,  and 
;  yet,  with  all  this,  he  was  constantly  reproaching 
himself  for  want  of  exertion. 

The  diary  is  not  as  full  as  could  be  desired  in 
relation  to  his  intercomrse  with  the  Indians,  but 
is  sufficiently  so  to  show  that  he  pursued  a  wise 
and  judicious  course  in  his  nunistry. 

The  pervading  spirit  of  Brainenl's  Journal  is 
eloquently  described  by  Edwards : — 

I  have  had  occasion  to  read  his  diary  over  and 
over,  and  very  particular^  and  critically  to  review 
every  passage  in  it;  and  1  find  no  cue  instance  of  a 
strong  impreiasion  on  his  imaginntion,  through  hia 
'whole  life ;  no  instance  of  a  strongly  impress^  idea 
of  any  external  gloiy  and  brightiiess,  of  any  bodily 
form  or  shape,  any  beautiful  majestic  countenance^ 
There  is  no  imngiuary  sight  of  Christ  hanging  on 
the  cross  with  his  blood  streaming  from  his  wounds; 
or  seated  in  heaven  on  a  brisht  throne,  with  angels 
and  saints  bowing  before  him ;  or  with  a  coutite* 
nance  smiling  on  him ;  or  arms  open  to  embrace 
him :  no  sight  of  henven,  in  his  imagination,  with 
g.'ites  of  pearl,  and  golden  streets,  oud  vast  multi- 
tudes of  glonoiis  inhabitants,  with  shining  garments. 
There  is  no  sight  of  the  book  of  life  opened,  with 
his  name  written  in  it;    no  hearing  of  the  sweet 
music  made  by  the  songs  of  heavenly  hosts ;   no 
hearing  God  or  Christ  immediately  speaking  to  him ; 
cor  any  sudden  suggestions  of  words  or  sentences, 
either  of  scripture  or  any  other,  as  then  immediately 
spoken  or  sent  to  him ;  no  new  objective  revela- 
tions ;  no  sudden  strong  suggestions  of  secret  facta 
Nor  do  I  find  any  one  instance  in  all  the  records 
wliich  he  has  left  of  his  own  life,  from  beginning  to 
end,  of  joy  excited  from  a  supposed  immediate  wit- 
ness of  the  Spirit ;  or  inward  immediate  suggestion, 
that  his  state  was  surely  good,  that  God  loved  him 
with  an  everlofiting  love,  that  Christ  died  for  hira 
in  particular,  and  that  heaven  was  his ;  either  with 
or  without  a  text  of  scripture.    There  is  no  instance 
of  comfort  from  any  sudden  suggestion  to  his  mind, 
as  though  at  that  very  time  directed  by  God  to  him 
in  particular,  of  any  such  texts  as  these ;   **  Fear 
not ;  I  am  with  thee ;" — "  It  is  your  Father's  good 
pleasure  to  give  you  the  king^m;" — ^"You  have 
not  chosen  me,  but  I  have  chosen  yoo ;"— "  I  have 
called  thee  by  thy  name,  thou  art  mine ;" — "  Before 
thou  wast  formed  in  the  belly,  I  knew  thee,**  4e. 
There  is  no  supposed  oommnnion  and  oonversation 
with  God  carriea  on  in  this  way ;  nor  any  such  sup- 
posed tasting  of  the  love  of  Christ.     But  the  way  m 
which  he  was  satisfied  of  his  own  good  estate,  even  to 
the  entire  abolishing  of  fear,  was  by  feeling  within 
himself  the  lively  actings  of  a  holy  temper  and 
heavenly  disposition,  the  vigorous  exercises  of  that 
divine  love  which  casteth  out  fear. 

£dwards*s  life  was  abridged  by  John  Wesley, 
and  published  in  England.  A  second  and  smaller 
abriugment  was  made  bv  John  Styles.  In  1822, 
the  original  work  was  |irinted  at  New  HaveOi 
with  the  addition  of  the  Jonrn^  published 
during   BrainenVs   lifetime,    and   which   were 
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omitted  by  Edwards  as  being  already  aooessible 
to  the  public,  and^  the  editorship  of  Sereno 
£dwards  DwighL* 


immr  sujpuunfftiov. 


When  I  was  in  this  regionf  in  May  last,  I  had  an 
opportunity  of  learning  many  of  the  notions  and 
costoms  ox  the  Indians,  as  well  aa  obseryiug  many 
of  their  practices.  I  then  travelled  more  than  an 
hundred  and  thirty  miles  upon  the  river,  above  the 
English  settlements;  and,  in  that  journey,  met  with 
individaals  of  seven  or  eight  distinct  tnbes,  speak- 
ing as  many  different  languages.  But  of  aU  the 
sights  I  ever  saw  among  them,  or  indeed  any  where 
else,  none  appeared  so  frightful,  or  so  near  a  kin  to 
what  is  usually  imagined  of  infernal  powers,  none 
ever  excited  such  images  of  terror  in  my  mind,  os 
the  appearance  of  one  who  was  a  devout  and  zealous 
Reformer,  or  rather,  restorer  of  wnat  he  supposed 
was  the  ancient  religion  of  the  Indians.  He  made 
his  appearance  in  his  pontifical  garb,  which  was  a 
coat  of  boar  skiru,  dressed  with  the  hair  on,  and 
hanging  down  to  his  toes ;  a  pair  of  bear  skin  stock- 
ings ;  and  a  g^at  wooden  face  painted,  the  one  half 
black,  the  other  half  tawny,  about  the  colour  of  an 
Indian's  skin,  with  an  extravagant  month,  cut  very 
much  awry ;  the  face  fastened  to  a  bear  skin  cap, 
which  was  drawn  over  his  head  He  advanced 
towards  me  with  the  instrument  in  his  hand,  which 
he  used  for  mnsic  in  his  idolatrous  worship ;  which 
was  a  Sxy  tortoise  shell  with  some  corn  in  it,  and  the 
neck  of  it  drawn  on  to  a  piece  of  wood,  which  made 
a  very  convenient  handle.  As  he  came  forward,  he 
beat  his  tune  with  the  rattle,  and  danced  with  all 
his  might,  but  did  not  suffer  any  part  of  his  body, 
not  BO  much  as  his  fingers,  to  be  seen.  No  one 
would  haye  imagine<l  from  his  appearance  or  actions, 
that  he  could  have  been  a  human  creature,  if  they 
ha^l  not  had  some  intimation  of  it  otherwise. 
When  he  came  near  me,  I  could  not  but  shrink  away 
from  him,  although  it  was  then  noon  day,  and  I 
knew  who  it  was;  his  appearance  and  gestures 
were  so  prodigiously  friglitfuL  He  lind  a  house 
consecrated  to  religious  uses,  with  divers  images  cut 
upon  the  several  parts  of  it.  I  went  in,  and  found 
the  ground  beat  almost  as  hard  as  a  rock,  with  their 
frequent  dancing  upon  it.  I  discoursed  with  him 
about  Christianity.  Some  of  my  diBcourse  he 
seemed  to  like,  but  some  of  it  he  disUked  extremely. 
He  told  me  that  God  had  taught  him  his  religion, 
and  that  he  never  would  turn  from  it ;  but  wanted 
to  find  some  who  would  join  heartily  with  him  in 
it ;  for  the  Indians,  he  said,  were  grown  very  dege- 
nerate and  corrupt  He  had  thoughts,  he  said,  of 
learing  all  his  friends,  and  travelling  abroad,  in 
order  to  find  some  who  woidd  join  with  him ;  for 
he  believed  that  God  had  some  good  people  some 
where,  who  felt  as  he  did  He  had  not  always,  he 
said,  felt  as  he  now  did ;  but  had  formerly  been  like 
the  rest  of  the  Indiana,  until  about  four  or  five  years 
before  that  time.  Then,  he  said,  his  heart  was  Tcry 
much  distressed,  so  that  he  could  not  lire  among  the 
In<lian8,  but  got  away  into  the  woods»  and  lived 
alone  for  some  months.  At  length,  he  says,  God 
comfortefl  his  heart,  and  showed  hun  what  he  should 
do ;  and  mnce  that  time  he  had  known  God,  and 


•  Memohs  of  the  Bev.  Dsrld  Brainerd :  MIsslooary  to  the 
IiHli:M»  on  the  bordon  of  New  York,  Now  Jeney,  aoA  Penn- 

alvanU:  chiefly  taken  from  hii  own  Diary.    By  Rev.  Jona- 
aa  Edwarda,  of  Nortliampton.    Incladlug  tila  tfoarnol,  now 
tar  tbe  first  time  Incorporated  with  the  rest  of  his  Diary,  In  s 
fcgnlar  Chronological  eeriea.    By  Sereno  Edwarda  Dwlght. 
Hew-Haren :  Printed  and  pablisbed  by  S.  Converse.    1822. 
t  Sbaumoknng,  on  the  Soaqaehoana. 


tried  to  serve  him ;  and  loved  ail  men,  be  they  who 
they  would,  so  as  he  never  did  before.  He  treated 
me  with  uncommon  courtesy,  and  seemed  to  bo 
hearty  in  it  I  was  told  by  the  Indians,  that  he 
opposed  their  drinking  strong  liquor  with  all  his 
power;  and  that,  if  at  any  time  he  could  not  dis- 
suade them  from  it  by  all  he  could  say,  he  would 
leave  them,  and  go  crying  into  the  woods.  It  was 
manifest  that  he  liad  a  set  of  religions  notions  which 
he  had  examined  for  himself,  and  not  taken  for 
granted,  upon  bare  tradition;  and  he  relished  or 
disrelished  whatever  was  spoken  of  a  religious 
nature,  as  it  either  agreed  or  disagreed  with  his 
standard.  While  I  was  discoursing,  he  would  some- 
times say,  "  Now  that  I  like ;  so  God  has  taught 
me ;"  <&c,  and  some  of  his  sentiments  seemed  very 
just  Yet  he  utterly  denied  the  existence  of  a 
devil,  and  declared  there  was  no  such  creature 
known  among  the  Indians  of  old  times,  whose  reli- 
gion he  supposed  he  was  attemptinff  to  revive.  He 
Ukewise  told  me,  that  departed  souu  all  went  southr 
ioard,  and  that  the  difference  between  the  good  and 
the  bad,  was  this :  that  the  former  were  admitted 
into  a  beautiful  town  with  spiritual  walls ;  and  that 
the  latter  would  for  ever  hover  around  these  walls, 
in  vain  attempts  to  get  in.  He  seemed  to  be  sin- 
cere, honest,  and  conscientious  in  his  own  way,  and 
according  to  his  own  religious  notions ;  which  was 
more  than  I  ever  saw  in  any  other  Pagan.  I  per- 
ceived that  he  was  looked  upon  and  derided  among 
most  of  the  Indians,  as  a  precise  gealot,  who  made  a 
needless  noise  about  rehgious  matters ;  but  I  must 
say  that  there  was  something  in  his  temper  and  dis- 
position, which  looked  more  like  true  religion,  than 
any  thing  I  ever  observed  amongst  other  heathens. 

6ut  alas  1  how  deplorable  is  the  state  of  the  In- 
dians upon  this  river  I  The  biief  representation 
which  I  have  here  given  of  their  notions  and  man- 
ners, is  sufficient  to  show  that  they  are  "  led  captive 
by  Satan  at  his  will,"  in  the  most  eminent  manner ; 
and  methinks  might  likewise  be  sufficient  to  excite 
the  compassion,  and  engage  the  prayers,  of  pious 
souls  for  these  their  fellow-men,  who  sit  *'  in  the 
regions  of  the  shadow  of  death.** 

JAMES  MoSPABRAN. 

The  Rkt.  James  MoSpabrax,  of  the  church  of 
Narroghansett,  was  one  of  the  pioneer  band  of 
English  clergymen  whose  inflaenoe  is  often  to  be 
noticed  in  cementing  the  foundations  of  Ameri- 
can progress.  His  family  was  from  the  north  of 
Ireland,  having  emigrated  from  Scotland.  He 
had  a  good  classical  education,  and  came  a  mis- 
sionary to  Narraghansett,  in  Rhode  Island,  from 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in 
Foreign  Parts,  i n  1 721 .  The  next  year  he  marri ed 
Miss  Harriet  Gardiner,  a  lady  of  the  place.  He 
was  intimate  with  Berkeley  during  the  residence 
of  the  Dean  at  Newport.  In  1736,  he  visited 
Engknd,  and  returned  with  the  title  of  Doctor  of 
Divinity,  from  Gkisgow.  His  pulpit  exercises  in 
the  ohorch  of  St.  Paurs  were  of  an  eloquent  cha- 
racter, if  we  may  judge  from  the  sermon  which 
he  delivered  on  the  15th  March,  1740,  when  war, 
pestilence,  and  an  unusually  protracted  and  severe 
winter  oppressed  the  country.*  In  1747,  he 
preached  an  eloquent  sermon  before  the  conven- 
tion of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  in  Trinity  Church, 
Newiwrt,  which  was  printed.    He  asserted  the 


*  Lanra  portions  of  the  sennon  are  printed  ia  Updike's  Ulst 
N»rr.    Ch.  191-801. 
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d^nu  of  hia  Epitoofwl  order  in  anotber  dis- 
OODTse  which  w&»  printed  st  Newport,  in  ITEI, 
7^  Sacred  Dignity  of  the  Chrutian  PrUUJuMd 
Vindicated.  In  1T62,  he  wrote  an  historical 
tract  of  merit,  Atneriea  Dimeeted,  which  was 
published  at  Dablin,  in  1TG3.     It  is  in  three  letters 

S'ving  an  aecouut  of  the  "EngliBh  Araericao 
ominions,"  beginning  with  the  BennudaB  and 
Oeoivia,  and  proceeding  northerly  to  Newfbnnd- 
l&nd.*  Itwashia  inientioDtopabliahanextended 
histoij  of  the  coloniea,  especially  of  New  Eng- 
land ;  and  it  waa  snpposed  he  had  completed  a 
luBCory  of  the  N&rraghansett  oonntrj,  bnt  no 
•nch  work  has  been  Ibimd  among  bis  Mipers. 
He  died  &t  his  house,  iu  South  Kingstown,  Deo.  1, 
ITST,  ha\-iug  BUstAined  inanfulljracareerof  maay 
difficulties. 

«a  ooui  worm,  1T4>-1. 

The  elements  have  been  armed  with  loeh  piereiiig 
cold  and  suffucatiug  snows,  h  if  God  intended  the 
air  tliat  be  gave  as  to  Uta  sod  breathe  in  ihoold 
become  the  initnunent  to  execute  his  veogeuice  on 
us,  for  our  ingr»tituile  to  bis  goedoees,  sad  our 
traiDigreesion  of  his  law.  We  may  contemplate  to 
our  comfort  the  wisdom  and  power  of  Qod  in  the 
benuttful  structure  of  the  heavens,  and  his  wise 
sorting  of  the  seasons,  for  the  benefit  and  delight  of 
man.  But  as  no  human  skill  can  aouat  the  taimber 
of  tiu  (tors,  nor  taU  than  by  their  name*,  so  exceeds 
&e  utmost  art  of  astronomy,  for  either  extreme  heat 
or  extreme  cold,  otherwise  than  fay  the  distaooe  of 
the  son ;  jet  what  we  see  hare  variations  and  vicis- 
situdes tlint  do  not  always  eotrespond  to  that  cause. 
It  is  uo  sinall  comfort  to  consider  God's  care  to  pro- 
vide food  for  the  beasts  of  the  field  and  the  fowls  of 
the  air,  and  to  supply  their  itarviog  importuaitf. 
And  oar  gratitude  grows,  as  we  are  assured  all  this 
is  ultimately  intended  as  a  kindneBs  sod  bounty  far 
the  souls  of  men-  Bnt  how,  of  late,  has  the  graaier 
groaned  to  see  the  severity  of  the  season,  to  hear 
his  herds  and  his  flocks  making  moan  for  their  meat; 
and  after  a  few  fruitless  complaints  ntt^ed  in 
accents  peculi^  to  their  kiad,  drop  down  and  die, 
nrid  disappiHnt  the  iacresse  and  expectation  of  the 
spring. 

With  what  amaiement  do  we  behold  and  can  ill 
endure  Ood's  auddeu  and  intolerable  cold,  that  pro- 
ceeds from  the  breath  of  his  nostrils  I  The  snow 
that  looks  so  white,  innocent,  and  light,  as  if  it 
would  bear  down  and  oppress  nothing,  yet  we  see 
It  hides  and  covers  tlie  earth  from  the  warmth  and 
li^ht  of  the  sun ;  and  thus  does  also  the  ice  turn 
Tivera  into  rooks,  and  the  sea  (as  it  were)  into  dry 
load.  We  see  tlte  fluid  element,  which  yielded  to 
the  smallest  force,  become  so  hard  and  rigid,  that  it 
resists  the  impression  of  the  travellcr'a  foot,  and  the 
weight  of  beasts  and  burthens  with  a  firmness 
superior  to  the  driest  land. 

Boreas  has  so  tar  entered  into  the  ehombers  of  the 
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rhat  the  Pleiades  have 
loosed  and  softened ;  tiie  first  being  the  constella- 
tion, which  in  the  Omnipotent's  hands  beget  and 
begin  the  winter;  as  the  other  ore  the  o^  that 
attend  the  advancing  Spriug. 

How  many  sod  remembranea  do  remain,  to 
remind  us  ot  the  past  winter  I  The  husbandman 
and  the  mariner,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  have  already 


might  have  maintained  us  to  that  lunel 

Famine  of  food,  which  though  (blessed  be  God.) 
we  do  not  yet  feel,  we  have,  uotniliiBtonding,  some 
reason  to  fear.  Whatever  second  causes  ooucur  lo 
occasion  ■  scarcity  of  food,  nature  becomes  the 
hungry  man's  eirvutioncr  and  tonnenter,  racking 
him  with  an  impatient  and  importunate  appetite, 
when  there  is  nothing  to  allay  or  reheve  it. 

JOBATHAH  hathxw. 
JoKATRUr  Hatrew,  a  great-grandson  of  Thomes 
Mayhew,  the  first  luiniBter  at  Uortba's  Vineyard. 
was  born  on  thnC  island,  where  his  fatlicr  tiiain- 
tained  the  roiniatry  which  hod  been  held  in  hie 
family  since  the  timeof  the  progenitor  of  wlioin  we 
have  spoken,  October  B,  17S0.  He  was  gradnated 
witli  distinction  at  Harvard,  in  1744,  and  in  1747 
was  ordained  pastor  of  the  west  church,  in  Boa- 
ton,  where  ho  remained  until  his  death,  on  tbe 
ninth  rf  July,  1766, 

On  the  80th  January,  17B0,  he  preached  a  oer- 
mon  bearing  on  the  exeontion  of  Charles  1.,  which 
was  reQiarkablo  for  its  independent  views  on  the 
duties  of  niters  and  the  limits  of  allegiance. 

In  1768,  the  Rev.  East  Apthorpe,*  one  of  the 
Missionaries  of  tlie  Society  for  the  Propngatiaa 
of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  published  "  Con- 
siderntiona  on  tlio  Institution  and  Conduct"  of 
that  sodoty,  in  reply  to  an  attack  upon  it  which 
had  appeared  in  a  local  Journal,  aller  the  death 
of  the  society's  miasiooary  at  Bmintree,  charging 
the  BMOoiation  with  a  departure  from  its  duties 
in  supporting  a  olergymao  of  the  En^iah  Cburdi 
in  asettlement  where  other  pro  vision  fur  religions 
instraction  had  been  made.  Hia  pamphlet  was 
taken  op  by  Dr.  Mayhew,  who  pnhlislied  Ofr- 
tenations  on  the  Charter  and  Condiiet  of  the 
society.  A  controversy  ensued  in  which  many 
of  the  New  England  clergy  took  part,  the  anti- 
o<)iated  introduction  of  bishops  naturally  height- 
ening the  warmth  of  the  discuamoa  on  both  sides 
of  the  queetion. 

Dr.  Uayhew  eariy  embramd  the  popular  sde 
in  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  took  an  active 
[>art  in  the  movnuenis  which  preceded  the  oon- 


•  Eaiit  Aplhon... .  .. 

ef  Boston,  w«  torn  la  I7B8,uid  eL „^ 

Gscnbtld^.  EnfflsmL  lie  «■*  sppolntcd.  In  ITSl.  mIsfeloBatJ 
St  Cunbrldge.  Bsn,  br  tho  SimIc&  n>r  Pniwniliis  Uk  Ocnel 
In  Fureign  nirts.  Us  ratBmed  not  losg  after  lo  Englud ;  wis 
msde  vtcsrofOnijdDn,  InlTeS;  reetorcf  BowctiDifli,  Lnndon, 
In  ITTS;  and  la  ITM,  iMVlDg  beoanie  t^lod,  uebsnmd  Ib«a 
HvliigsrorsprelwBduT'siua  H«  puscd  thr  bit  vests  or  Us 
UTb  SI  CuDbrlilge,£nehna,wlKre  be  died,  April  1&181C.  In 
sddttlon  to  his  pradnclloDS  on  the  Efdseopa]  coDtroTrr!; ,  lie 
mtt  tbo  sutbor  of  DlsemniM  on  Propfaetj'.  il  the  Wsrbnrton 
Uctnrs,  Llnooln'a  Ion.  1  TO)!.,  LaDdim,  aid  sn  wmrrr  t»  Clb- 
Iie  csosH  of  Um  qiiesd  c<  tsrij  Chrbllslilljr. 
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test,  by  his  discoarses  and  personal  inflnence.  Hia 
sennon  on  the  Repeal  of  the  Staiup  Aol,  in  tT6S, 


^owe  that  liebroii;;ht  all  IiU  energy  to  the 
f^  Ilia  couatry,  and  ia  cainmrm  with  liis  nil 
cither  printed  UiM^jurie-i,  displaya  vigor  of  miod 
and  eloquence. 

A  "  Meini»r  of  the  Life  and  Writings  of  Rev. 
JooaUian  Mayhew,  D.l>.,  by  Alden  Bradford," 
appeared  at  Jkiston,  in  IH38. 

In  bb  theological  vien-s  he  differed  from  the 
in^Jority  of  his  Congr^ational  brethren,  inclining 
10  those  of  the  Uuitnriatis. 


.TU,  IZMl    OCCUIORUJ 


to  IheJUAf  bitl  tf^  Ifftii  ti 


SrMrin,  jw  Haee  h 
Liumr  J>if  on  *■( 

We  hare  never  known  so  quick  a 
trviiitioii  from  the  depth  of  sorrov  to 
Joy,  as  on  thU  ocoa^ori;  nor,  indeed, 


the  peiUlenee  walking  in  darkneaa,  and  the  deatrac- 
^D  wasting  at  noonday.  Wa  have  aeen  wide  de- 
va*tationa  luade  by  fire ;  and  amiuing  tempesta,  the 
heavens  on  flame,  the  winds  and  the  waves  roaring. 
We  have  known  repeated  earthquakes,  tbreatening 
m  with  apeedy  deitructioii.  We  have  been  under 
great  apprehenMona  by  reason  of  formidable  fleets 
rfan  enemy ' •-   -  f.      -    >  -        > 


oallo: 


We  h 


a  knc 


hBvook  on  our  frontiers,  carrying  all  1 
■  while;  when  we  were  not  without 


d  Savage  armies  made  terrible 
;  all  Iwfore  them  for 
it  fear,  that  some 
capital  towns  in  the  colonies  would  fall  into  their 
merciless  hnnda  Sach  times  as  these  we  have 
known  i  at  some  of  which  almoet  erery  "face  ga- 
thered p^eneas,"  and  tlie  knees  of  all  but  the  good 
andbrave. vaieJ  feeble.  Bntneverliaveweknown 
TOI~   L— 10 


a  leason  of  euch  nniversol  constematJon  and  anxiety 
among  people  of  all  ranks  and  ages,  in  these  colonioa, 
as  was  occasioned  by  tliat  pariinmentary  procedure, 
which  threatened  us  and  oar  posterity  with  perpe- 
tual bondage  and  slavery.  For  they,  as  we  geais 
r«lly  suppose,  are  really  slaves  to  all  intents  and 
purposes,  who  are  obliged  to  labor  and  toil  only  for 
the  benefit  of  otiiei's;  or,  wbicli  comes  to  the  some 
thing,  tlie  fruit  of  whose  labor  and  industry  may  bo 
lawfully  taken  from  them  without  their  eoiiBeiit,  and 
tliey  justly  panished  if  they  refuse  to  surrender  it  oh 
demand,  or  apply  it  to  other  purposes  than  those, 
which  their  mnsters,  of  their  mere  grace  and  plea- 
snre,  see  fit  to  allow.  Nor  are  there  mnny  Ameritan 
understandings  acute  enough  to  distinguish  any  nia- 
terial  difference  between  this  being  done  by  n  tingU 
penoo.  under  the  title  of  nn  absolute  monnrch,  and 
done  by  a  fainiistant  Icgislnture  consisting  of  many 
persons,  in  whii:h  thi^y  ari!  not  reprcscnti^d ;  and  the 
members  whereof,  instead  of  feeling,  and  sharing 
equally  with  them  in  the  burden  thus  imposed,  are 
eased  of  their  own  in  proportion  to  the  greatiiessand 
weight  of  it.  It  mny  be  qneationed,  whctlier  the 
ancient  Qrechs  or  Romans,  or  any  other  nation  tn 
which  slavery  was  allawed,  carried  tlieir  idea  of  it 
mneh  fiirtber  than  this.  So  that  our  late  apprehen- 
sions, and  nuivcrsnl  consternation,  on  account  of 
ourselves  and  posterity,  were  fnr,  very  far  indeed, 
from  being  groundless.  For  what  is  tliere  in  this 
world  more  wretched,  than  for  those  who  were  born 
free,  and  have  a  right  to  continue  so,  to  be  made 
slaves  themselves,  and  to  think  of  leaving  a  race  of 
slaves  behind  them;  even  though  it  be  to  masters, 
confessedly  the  mist  humane  and  generous  in  the 
worldl  Or  what  wonder  is  it.  if  after  grosiilng 
with  a  low  voice  for  a  while  to  no  purpose,  we  at 
length  groaned  so  loudly,  as  to  be  heard  more  than 
three  thousand  miles;  and  to  be  pitied  thronghout 
Europe,  wherever  it  is  not  hazardous  to  mention 
even  the  name  of  liberty,  unless  it  be  to  reproach  it, 
OS  only  another  name  for  sedition,  faction  or  rebel- 

The  BBPKAi,  the  rcpiil,  has  at  once,  in  a  good 
measure,  restored  things  to  order,  and  composed  our 
minds  by  removing  the  chief  ground  of  our  fcara 
The  course  of  jnstlce  between  man  and  mnn  is  no 
longer  obstructed ;  commerce  lifts  up  her  henj, 
adorned  with  golden  tresses,  pearls,  and  precions 
stones.  All  tilings  that  went  on  right  before  are  re- 
turning gradually  to  their  former  course ;  those  thnt 
did  not  we  have  reason  to  hope  will  go  on  better 
now :  almost  every  person  yon  meet  wears  the  smiles 
of  contentment  and  joy  ;  and  even  our  slaves  rejoice 
as  though  they  hnd  received  their  manumission.  In- 
deed, all  the  lovers  of  hbcrty  in  Europe,  in  the 
world,  have  resson  to  rejoice ;  the  cause  is,  in  some 
measure,  common  to  them  and  ua  Bl«*sed  revolu- 
tion 1  glorious  change  I  How  great  ore  our  obliga- 
tions for  it  to  the  Supreme  Governor  of  the  world  I 
Ho  hnth  given  us  beauti/  for  a»lie',  nnd  the  oil  of 
gladneufoT  the  f,pvn\.  of  htamntiL  He  hath  turned 
onr  groans  into  songi.  our  tnourfliajr  <'*'°  dancing. 
Ho  hath  pvl  off  oar  tackeloth,  and  ffirdcd  us  ififA 
gladntu,  to  the  end  that  our  tongues,  our  glor^  may 
ring  praiiei  to  him.  Let  us  nil.  then,  rejoice  in  the 
Lord,  and  give  honor  to  him  ;  not  forgetting  b>  add 
the  obedience  of  onr  lives,  as  the  best  eacriflee  that 
we  can  offer  to  Heaven  ;  and  which,  if  negleeteil, 
will  prove  all  our  other  sacrifices  have  been  but 
ostcntntion  and  hypocrisy,  which  are  an  abomina- 
tion to  the  Lord. 


If  I  may  be  indulged  here  in  saying  a  few  words 


IIG 
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more,  respecting  my  notions  of  liberty  in  general, 
such  ns  they  are,  it  shall  be  as  follows : 

Having  been  initiated  in  youth  in  the  doctrines 
of  civil  liberty,  as  they  were  taught  by  such  men  as 
Plato,  Demosthenes,  Cicero,  and  other  renowned 
persons  among  the  ancients ;  and  such  ns  Sidney  mid 
Milton,  Locke  and  Hoadley,  among  tlie  moderns ;  I 
liked  them ;  they  seemed  rational.  Having  earlier 
still  learned  from  the  Holy  Scriptures,  that  wise, 
brave,  and  virtuous  men  were  always  friends  to 
liberty ;  that  God  gave  the  Ism  elites  a  king  [or  ab- 
solute monarch]  in  his  anger,  because  they  had  not 
sense  and  virtue  enough  to  like  a  free  common^ 
wealth,  and  to  have  himself  for  their  king ;  that  the 
Son  of  God  came  down  from  heaven  to  make  us 
"  free  indeed ;"  and  that  "  where  the  Spirit  of  the 
Ijord  is,  there  is  liberty;"  this  made  me  conclude 
that  freedom  was  a  great  bleasing.  Hnviiig,  also, 
from  my  childhood  up,  by  the  kind  providence  of 
my  God,  and  the  tender  care  of  a  good  parent  now 
at  rest  with  Him,  been  educated  to  the  love  of 
liberty,  though  not  of  licentiousness;  which  chaste 
and  virtuous  passion  was  still  increased  in  me,  as  I 
advanced  towards  and  into  manhood ;  I  would  nut, 
I  cannot  now,  though  past  middle  a^e,  relinquish 
the  fair  object  of  my  youthful  affection,  Libsbtt, 
whose  charms,  instead  of  decaying  with  time  in  my 
eyes,  have  daily  captivated  me  more  and  more.  I 
woB  nceordingly  penetrated  with  the  most  sensible 
ffrief,  when,  about  the  iirti  of  November  l<ut,  that 
day  of  darkness,  a  day  nardly  to  be  numbered  with 
the  other  days  of  the  year,  shb  seemed  about  to  take 
her  final  depaHure  from  America,  and  to  leave  that 
ugly  hng.  Slavery,  the  deformed  child  of  Satan,  in 
her  room.  I  am  now  filled  with  a  proportionable 
degree  of  joy  in  God,  on  occasion  of  her  speedy  re- 
turn, with  new  smiles  on  her  face,  with  augmented 
beauty  and  splendor. — Once  more,  then.  Hail !  ce- 
lestial maid,  the  daughter  of  God,  and,  excepting 
his  ^on,  the  firstborn  of  heaven  I  Welcome  to  these 
shores  again;  welcome  to  every  expanding  heart  I 
Long  niayest  thou  reside  among  us,  the  delight  of 
the  wise,  good,  and  brave ;  the  protectress  of  inno- 
cence from  wrongs  and  opprcs  ion ;  the  patroness  of 
Icarniug,  arts,  ^oquence,  virtue,  rational  loyalty, 
religion  I  And  if  any  miserable  people  on  the  con- 
tinent or  isles  of  Europe,  after  being  weakened  by 
luxury,  debauchery,  venality,  intestine  quarrels,  or 
other  vices,  should,  in  the  rude  collisions,  or  now- 
uncertain  revolutions  of  kingdoms,  be  driven,  in 
their  extremity,  to  seek  a  safe  retreat  from  slavery 
in  some  far  distant  climate;  let  them  find,  O  let 
them  find  one  in  America  under  thy  brooding  sacred 
wings,  where  our  oppressed  fathers  once  found  it, 
and  we  now  enjoy  it,  by  the  favor  of  Him,  whose 
service  is  the  most  glorious  freedom  1  Never,  O 
never  may  He  permit  them  to  forsake  us,  for  our 
unworthiness  to  enjoy  thy  eilivening  presence  I  By 
His  high  permission  attend  us  through  life  and  death 
to  the  regions  of  the  blessed,  thy  original  abode, 
there  to  enjoy  forever  the  "  glorious  liberty  of  the 
sons  of  Goal — But  I  forget  myself;  whither  have 
I  been  hurried  by  this  enthusiasm,  or  whatever  else 
you  will  please  to  call  it  f  I  hope  your  candor  will 
forgive  this  odd  excursion,  for  wnich  I  hardly  know 
how  to  account  myself. 

JOHN  WOOLMAN. 

"  Get,"  says  Charles  Lainb,  in  one  of  the  Essays 
of  Elia,  "  the  writings  of  John  Woolman  by  heart, 
and  love  the  early  Quakers.^' 

The  result  is  not  unlikely  to  follow,  even  if  the 
reader  stop  short  of  the  thoroughness  of  study 
reoommenaed.     John  Woolman^s  writings  are 


not,  however,  of  formidable  bulk,  being  comprised 
in  a  duodecimo  of  about  five  hundred  pages. 
They  are  principally  occupied  with  The  Journal 
of  his  life  and  tra/oela  in  the  service  of  the  GoS' 
pely  and  as  the  best  introduction  of  the  man,  we 
proceed  to  some  consideration  of  this  which  may 
emphatic4illy  be  called  a  portion  of  his  works. 

"  Having" often  felt  a  motion  of  love  to  leave 
some  hints  in  writing  of  my  experience  of  the 
goodness  of  God,"  he  in  the  thirty-sixth  year  of 
his  age  addressed  himself  to  the  task. 


He  was  bom  in  Northampton,  Burlington  county. 
West  Jersey,  in  1720,  and  before  the  ago  of  seven 
^^  began  to  be  acquainted  with  the  operations  of 
Divine  love.  "  He  remembered  sitting  down  once 
on  his  way  from  school,  and  reading  the  descrip- 
tion of  the  new  heavens  and  new  earth  in  the 
Book  of  Revelation,  and  by  this  and  like  exercises 
he  was  preserved  from  acquiring  the  habit  of  nsing 
ill  language  and  other  evils. 

He  records  an  early  case  of  conscience. 

A  thing  remarkable  in  my  childhood  was,  that 
once  goins  to  a  neighbour's  house,  I  saw,  on  the 
way,  a  robin  sitting  on  her  nest,  and  as  I  came 
near  she  went  off,  but  having  yoimg  ones  flew 
about,  and  with  many  cries  expressed  her  concern 
for  them ;  I  stood  and  threw  stones  at  her,  till  one 
striking  her,  she  fell  down  dead:  at  first  I  was 
pleased  with  the  exploit,  but  afi^r  a  few  minutes 
was  seized  with  horror,  as  having,  in  a  sportive  waVi 
killed  an  innocent  creature  while  she  was  careiul 
for  her  young:  I  beheld  her  lying  dead,  and 
thought  these  young  ones  for  which  she  was  so 
careful,  must  now  perish  for  wont  of  their  dam  to 
nourish  tliem ;  and  after  some  painful  considera- 
tions on  the  subject  I  climbed  up  the  tree,  took  all 
the  young  birds,  and  killed  tliem ;  supposing  thot 
better  than  to  leave  them  to  {)ine  away  and  me  mi* 
serably :  and  believed,  in  this  case,  that  scripture 
proverb  was  fulfilled,  "  The  tender  mercies  of  the 
wicked  are  cruel."  I  then  went  on  my  errand,  but, 
for  some  hours  could  think  of  httle  else  but  the 
cruelties  I  had  committed,  and  was  much  troubled. 
Thus  He  whose  tender  mercies  are  over  all  his 
works,  hath  placed  a  principle  in  tlic  human  mmd 
which  incites  to  exercise  goodness  tow(irds  every 
living  creature ;  and  this  being  singly'  attendeii  to, 
people  become  tendcr-hcRrted  and  sympathizing; 
Dut  being  frequently  and  totally  rejected,  the  mind 
becomes  shut  up  in  a  contrary  disposition. 

As  he  advanced  to  the  age  of  sixteen,  he  found 
himself  losing  his  childish  purity.  In  his  own 
words,  "  I  perceived  a  plant  in  me  which  pro- 
duced much  wild  grapes."  A  fit  of  sickness, 
**  from  which  I  doubted  of  recovering,"  brought 
serious  thoughts  to  his  mind,  and  with  advancing 
years  he  became  more  and  more  weaned  from  the 
world. 

He  remained  with  his  parents,  "  and  wrought 
on  the  plantation"  until  his  twenty-first  year, 
when  '^  a  man  in  much  business  at  shop-keeping 
and  baking  asked  me,  if  I  would  hire  with  him  to 
tend  shop  and  keep  books."  Accepting  this  pro- 
posal, his  employer  ftirnished  a  shop  in  Mount 
Holly,  a  few  miles  distant,  where  Woolman  lived 
alone.    He  was  troubled  at  first  by  the  visits  of 
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"  S^venil  yonng  jieople,  my  farmer  acquaintance, 
who  knew  not  but  varieties  would  be  as  agreeable 
to  me  now  as  ever ;"  but  these  gay  companions 
soon  "  gave  over  expecting  him  as  one  of  their 
company." 

He  not  long  after  made  his  first  essay  as  a 
speaker. 

I  went  to  meetings  in  an  awful  frame  of  mind,  and 
enJeavom^d  to  be  inwardly  a\:([uaint«d  with  the 
language  of  the  true  Shepherd ;  and  one  day,  being 
under  a  strong  exercise  of  spirit,  I  stood  up,  and 
said  some  words  in  a  meeting;  but  not  keeping 
elose  to  the  divine  opening,  I  said  more  than  was 
required  of  me ;  and  being  soon  sensible  of  my  error, 
I  was  afflicted  in  mind  some  weeks,  without  any 
light  or  comfort,  even  to  that  degree  that  I  could 
not  take  satisfaction  in  any  thing :  I  remembered 
God,  and  was  troubled ;  and,  in  the  depth  of  my 
distress,  he  hod  pity  upon  me,  and  sent  the  Com- 
forter :  I  then  felt  forgiveness  for  my  offence,  and 
my  mind  became  calm  and  quiet,  being  truly  thank> 
(ul  to  my  gracious  Redeemer  for  his  mercies ;  and 
after  this,  feeling  the  spring  of  divine  love  opened, 
and  a  concern  to  speak,  I  said  a  few  words  in  a 
meeting,  in  which  I  found  peace ;  this,  I  believe, 
was  about  six  weeks  from  the  first  time :  and,  I  was 
thus  humbled  and  disciplined  under  the  cross,  my 
understanding  became  more  strengthened  to  distin- 
guish the  pure  spirit  which  inwardly  moves  upon 
Uie  heart  and  taught  me  to  wait  in  silence  some- 
times many  weeks  together,  until  I  felt  that  rise 
which  prepares  the  creature  to  stand  like  a  trum- 
pet, through  which  the  Lord  speaks  to  his  flock. 

We  next  find  him  a  protester  against  holiday 
Jimketing. 

About  the  time  called  Christinas,  I  observed  many 
people  from  the  comitry,  and  dwellers  in  town, 
who,  resorting  to  public-houses,  spent  their  time  in 
drinking  and  vain  sports,  tending  to  corrupt  one 
another;  on  which  account  I  was  much  troubled. 
At  one  house  in  particular  there  was  much  disorder; 
and  I  believed  it  was  a  duty  incumbent  on  me  to  go 
and  speak  to  the  master  of  that  house.  I  considered 
I  was  young,  and  that  several  elderly  Friends  in 
town  had  opportunity  to  see  these  things;  but 
thouffh  I  would  gladlV  have  been  excused,  yet  I 
could  not  fee'  my  mind  clear. 

The  exercise  was  heavy :  and  as  I  was  reading 
what  the  Ahnighty  said  to  Ezekiel,  respecting  Ids 
duty  as  a  watchman,  the  matter  was  set  home 
more  clearly ;  and  then,  with  prayers  and  tears,  I  be- 
eeoght  the  Lord  for  his  assistance,  who,  in  loving 
kindness,  gave  me  a  resigned  heart :  then,  at  a  suit- 
able opportunity,  I  went  to  the  public-house ;  and 
seeing  the  man  amongst  much  company,  I  went  to 
him,  and  told  him,  I  wanted  to  speak  with  him ; 
90  we  went  aside,  and  there,  in  the  fear  and  dread 
of  the  Almighty,  I  exprest  to  him  what  rested  on  my 
mind,  which  he  took  kindly,  and  afterwards  showed 
more  regard  to  me  than  before.  In  a  few  years 
aftei*wards  he  died,  middle-aged;  and  I  often 
thought,  that  had  I  neglected  my  duty  in  that  cose, 
it  would  have  given  me  great  trouble ;  and  I  was 
humbly  thankful  to  my  gracious  Father,  who  had 
4apported  me  herein. 

On  the  fifth  day  of  the  ninth  month  he  set  out 
on  his  first  journey,  in  company  with  an  ancient 
friend,  Abraham  Farrington,  and  was  absent 
above  two  weeks.  On  his  return,  ^^neroeiving 
merohandise  to  be  attended  with  much  cumber, 
in  the  way  of  trading  in  these  parts,"  he  looked 


I  about  for  a  quieter  occupation,  and  settled  upon 
I  the  sedentary  calling  of  a  tailor. 

I  believed  the  hand  of  Providence  pointed  out 

,  this  business  for  me;  and  was  taught  to  be  content 

with  it,  though  I  felt  at  times  a  disposition  that 

>  would  have  sought  for    something  greater;    but 

through  the  revelation  of  Jesus  Christ,  I  had  seen 

the  happiness  of  humility,  and  there  was  an  earnest 

desire  in  me  to  enter  deep  into  it;  and,  at  times, 

thi j  desire  arose  to  a  degree  of  fervent  supplication, 

wherein  my  soul  was  so  environed  with  heavenly 

light  and  consolation,  that  things  were  made  easy 

,  to  me  which  had  been  otherwise. 

I  After  "  carefully  attending  meetings  for  worship 
I  and  discipline,"  he  "  found  an  enlargement  of  gos- 
pel love  in  his  mind,"  and  "  therein  a  concern  to 
visit  Friends  in  some  of  the  back  settlements  of 
Virginia,"  and  finding  that  Isaac  Andrews  had 
"  drawings"  of  a  similar  character,  the  pair  stailM 
on  a  tour  on  the  twelfth  day  of  the  third  month, 
in  the  year  1 746.  He  found  tliis  journey  so  satis- 
factory, that  he  seems  to  have  henceforward 
adopted  itineracy  as  a  regular  pursuit. 

In  1749,  he  married  "  a  well-inclined  damsel," 
Sarah  Ellis.  In  1753,  he  submitted  a  tract 
against  slavery,  which  he  had  prepared  some 
veors  before,  ^^to  the  revisal  of  Friends,  who 
having  examined  and  made  some  small  alterations 
in  it,  directed  a  number  of  copies  thereof  to  be 
published  and  dispersed  amongst  Friends."  This 
was  a  subject  on  which  he  spoke  and  wrote  fre- 
quently. Anticipating  the  removal  of  the  sys- 
tem from  his  own  neighborhood,  he  was  equally 
desirous  of  its  extinction  in  all  parts  of  the 
country. 

At  a  drafting  of  militia  in  1757,  during  the 
French  War,  he,  with  others  whom  he  influenced, 
declined  to  bear  arms  or  hire  substitutes.  They 
were  told  they  might  return  home  for  the  pre- 
sent, and  to  be  in  readiness  when  called  upon. 
The  emergency  never  occurred.  Woolman  car- 
ried his  scruples  still  further. 

On  the  fourth  day  of  the  fourth  month,  in  the 
year  1758,  orders  came  to  some  oflicers  in  Mount- 
Holly,  to  prepare  quarters,  a  short  time,  for  about 
one  hundred  soldiers :  and  an  officer  and  two  other 
men,  all  inhabitants  of  our  town,  came  to  my  house ; 
and  the  officer  told  me,  that  he  came  to  speak  with 
me,  to  provide  lodging^  and  entertainment  for  two 
soldiers,  there  bein^  six  shillinga  a  week  per  man 
allowed  as  pay  for  it  The  case  being  new  and  un- 
expected, I  made  no  answer  suddenly,  but  sat  a  time 
silent,  my  mind  being  inward ;  I  was  fully  convinced, 
that  the  proceedings  in  wars  are  inconsistent  with 
the  purity  of  the  Christian  religion;  and  to  be  hired 
to  entertain  men  who  were  then  under  pay  as  sol- 
diers, was  a  difficulty  with  me.  I  expected  they 
had  legal  authority  for  what  they  did ;  and  after  a 
short  time,  I  said  to  the  officer,  if  the  men  are  sent 
here  for  entertainment,  I  believe  I  shall  not  refuse 
to  admit  them  into  my  house ;  but  the  nature  of  the 
case  is  such,  that  I  expect  I  cannot  keep  them  on 
hire :  one  of  the  men  intimated  that  he  thought  I 
might  do  it  consistent  with  my  religions  principles; 
to  which  I  made  no  reply,  as  believing  silence,  at 
that  time,  best  for  me.  Though  they  spake  of  two, 
there  came  only  one,  who  tarned  at  my  house  about 
two  weeks,  and  behaved  himself  oiviliy ;  and  when 
the  officer  came  to  pay  me,  I  told  him  I  could  not 
take  pay  for  it,  having  admitted  him  into  my  boose 
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in  a  posBiye  obedience  to  authority.  I  was  on  horse- 
back when  he  spake  to  me ;  ana  aa  I  turnctl  from 
him,  he  said  he  was  obliged  to  me :  to  which  I  said 
nothing;  but  thinking  on  the  expression,  I  grew 
uneasy ;  and  afterwards  being  near  where  he  lived, 
I  went  and  told  him  on  what  grounds  I  refused 
taking  pay  for  keeping  tlie  soldier. 

In  1763  be  determined  to  visit  the  Indians  on 
ihe  east  branch  of  the  Susquehaniiah,  some  of 
whom  he  had  met  at  Philadelphia.  Some  Friends 
who  hod  heard  of  his  intention  came  from  that 
city  to  him,  "  so  late,  that  friends  were  generally 
gone  to  bed,"  to  warn  him  that  the  Indians  ^*  had 
taken  a  fort  from  the  English  westwanl,  and  slain 
and  scalped  English  people  in  divei*s  places,  some 
near  Pittsburg,"  and  of  the  consequent  dangers 
of  the  journey ;  but  he  was  not  to  be  deterred, 
and  on  the  following  morning  set  out  with  two 
companions  and  a  guide.  The  journey  occupied 
the  greater  portion  of  the  month  of  Jime;  and  its 
recoi*d  forms  some  of  tlie  pleasantest  portions  of 
our  Friend^s  Journal.  We  extract  some  pas- 
sages:— 

We  reached  the  Indian  settlement  nt  Wioming : 
and  here  we  were  told  that  an  Indian  runner  had 
been  at  that  place  a  day  or  two  before  us,  and 
brought  news  of  the  Indians  taking  an  English  fort, 
westward,  and  destroying  the  people,  and  that  they 
were  endeavouring  to  take  another;  and  also,  that 
another  Indian  runner  came  there  about  the  middle 
of  the  night  before  we  got  there,  who  came  from  a 
town  alxmt  ten  miles  above  Wehaloosing,  and 
brought  news,  that  some  Indian  warriors,  from  dis- 
tant parts,  came  to  that  town  with  two  English 
scalps ;  and  told  the  people  that  it  was  war  with 
the  English. 

Our  guides  took  us  to  the  house  of  a  very  ancient 
roan ;  and  soon  after  we  had  put  in  our  baggage 
there  came  a  man  from  another  Indian  house  eoine 
distance  off;  and  I,  perceiving  there  was  a  man 
near  the  door,  went  out;  and  he  having  a  tomahawk, 
wrapped  under  his  matchcoat  out  of  sight,  as  I  ap- 
proached him,  he  took  it  in  his  hand ;  I,  however, 
went  forward,  and,  speaking  to  him  in  n  friendly 
way,  perceived  he  understood  some  English:  my 
companion  then  coming  out  we  had  some  talk  with 
him  concerning  the  nature  of  our  visit  in  these 
parts ;  and  then  he,  going  into  the  house  with  us, 
and  talking  with  our  guides,  soon  appeared  friendly, 
and  sat  down  and  smoaked  his  pipe.  Though  his 
taking  the  hatchet  in  his  hand  at  the  instant  I  drew 
near  to  him,  had  a  disagreeable  appearance,  I  be- 
lieve he  had  no  other  intent  than  to  be  in  readiness 
in  case  any  violence  was  offered  to  him. 

Hearing  the  news  brought  by  these  Indian  nm- 
ners,  and  being  told  by  the  Indians  where  wo 
lodged,  that  what  Indians  were  about  Wioming  ex- 

rctod,  in  a  few  days,  to  move  to  some  larger  towns, 
thought  that,  to  nil  outward  appearance,  it  was 
dangerous  travelling  at  this  time ;  and  was,  after  a 
hard  day's  journey,  brought  into  a  painful  exercise 
at  night,  in  which  I  had  to  trace  oack,  and  view 
over  the  steps  I  had  taken  from  my  first  moving  in 
the  visit ;  and  though  I  had  to  bewail  some  weak- 
ness, which,  at  times,  had  attended  me,  yet  I  could 
not  find  that  I  had  ever  given  way  to  a  wilful  dis- 
obedience: and  then,  as  I  believed  I  had,  under  a 
sense  of  duty,  come  thus  far,  I  wos  now  earnest  in 
spirit,  beseeching  the  Lord  to  show  me  what  I  ought 
to  do.  In  this  great  distress  I  grew  jealous  of  my- 
self, lest  the  desire  of  reputation,  as  a  man  firmly 
settled  to  persevere  through  dangers,  or  the  fear  of 


disgrace  arising  on  my  returning  without  perform- 
ing the  visit,  might  have  some  place  in  me :  thus  I 
lay,  full  of  thoughts,  great  part  of  the  night,  while 
my  beloved  cumpauion  lay  and  slept  by  me ;  till  the 
Lord,  my  gracious  Father,  who  saw  the  conflicts  of 
my  soul,  was  pleased  to  give  quietness:  then  I  wna 
again  strengthened  to  commit  my  life,  and  all  things 
relating  thereto,  into  his  heavenly  hands;  and  get- 
ting a  little  sleep  toward  day,  when  morning  came 
we  arose. 

On  the  fourteenth  day  of  the  sixth  month,  we 
sought  out  and  visited  nil  the  Indians  hereabouts 
that  we  could  meet  with ;  they  being  chiefly  in  one 
place,  about  a  mile  from  where  we  lodged,  in  oil 
perhap  twenty.  Here  I  expressed  the  care  I  had  on 
my  mind  for  their  good ;  I  told  them,  that  true  love 
had  made  me  willing  thus  to  leave  my  family  to 
come  and  see  the  Indians,  and  speak  with  them  in 
their  houses.  Some  of  them  appeared  kind  and 
friendly.  So  we  took  our  leave  of  these  Indians, 
and  went  up  the  river  Susquehannah,  about  three 
miles,  to  the  house  of  an  Inuinn  called  Jacob  Janu- 
ary, who  had  killed  his  hog ;  and  the  women  were 
making  store  of  bread,  and  prcj)arinff  to  move  up 
the  river.  Here  our  pilots  left  their  canoe  when 
they  came  down  in  the  Spring,  which,  lying  dry, 
was  leaky ;  so  that  we,  being  detained  some  hours, 
liad  a  good  deal  of  friendly  conversation  with  the 
family;  and,  eating  dinner  with  them,  we  made 
them  some  small  presents.  Then,  putting  our  bag- 
gage in  the  canoe,  some  of  them  pushed  slowly  up 
the  stream,  and  the  rest  of  us  rode  our  horses :  and 
swimming  them  over  a  creek  called  Lahawahamunk, 
we  pitched  our  tent  a  little  above  it,  being  a  shower 
in  the  evening ;  and  in  a  sense  of  Gk)d*8  goodness  in 
helping  me  in  my  distress,  sustaining  me  under  tri- 
als, and  inclining  my  heart  to  trust  in  liim.  I  lay 
down  in  an  humble  bowed  frame  of  mind,  and  had 
a  comfortable  night's  lodging. 

In  1772,  after  a  long  and  debilitating  sickness, 
^^  having  been  some  time  under  a  religious  con- 
cern to  prepare  for  crossing  the  seaa,"  he  made 
preparations  to  visit  England.  In  consequence  of 
singular  religions  scruples  he  took  passage  in  the 
steerage. 

I  told  the  owner,  that  on  the  outside  of  that  part 
of  the  ship  where  the  cabbin  was,  I  observed  sundry 
sorts  of  carved  work  and  imagery :  and  that  in  the 
cabbin  I  observed  some  superfluity  of  workmanship 
of  several  sorts;  and  that  according  to  the  ways  of 
men's  reckoning,  the  sum  of  money  to  be  paid  for  a 
passage  in  that  apartment,  hath  some  relation  to  the 
expeuce  of  furnishing  it  to  please  the  minds  of  such 
who  give  way  to  a  conformity  to  this  world ;  and 
that  III  this  case,  as  in  other  cases,  the  money  re- 
ceived from  the  passengers,  are  calculated  to  answer 
every  expence  relating  to  their  passage,  and  amongst 
the  rest,  of  these  superfluities :  and  that  in  thia  case, 
I  felt  a  scniple  with  regard  to  pnyir.g  my  money  to 
defray  such  cxpencea 

As  my  mind  was  now  opened,  I  told  the  owner, 
that  I  had,  at  several  times  in  my  travels,  seen  great 
oppressions  on  this  continent,  at  which  my  heart 
had  been  much  affected,  and  brought  into  a  feeling 
of  the  state  of  tha  sufferers  And  having  many 
times  been  engaged,  in  the  fear  and  love  of  God,  to 
labinir  with  those  under  whom  the  oppressed  have 
been  borne  down  and  afflicted,  I  have  often  pci^ 
ceived,  that  a  view  to  get  riches,  and  provide 
estates  for  children  to  live  conformable  to  cnatoma, 
which  stand  in  that  spirit  wherein  men  have  regard 
to  the  honours  of  this  world — ^that  in  the  pursuit  of 
these  things,  I  had  seen  many  entangled  tn  tlie  cpi* 
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lit  of  oppression ;  and  the  exercise  of  my^  bouI  had 
been  eneh,  that  I  could  not  find  peace  in  joining  in 
any  such  thing  which  I  saw  was  against  that  wis- 
dom which  is  pure 

His  account  of  the  voyage  contains  many 
humane  and  sensible  suggestions  for  the  better 
care  of  sailors,  and  abounds  in  devout  and  well 
penned  reflections.  On  his  arrival  in  England  he 
visited  a  few  meetings  of  his  sect.  He  refused  to 
travel  by  stage-coach  or  receive  letters  by  post, 
on  hainanitarian  grounds. 

As  my  journey  hath  been  without  a  horse,  I  have 
had  sevend  offers  of  being  assisted  on  ray  way  in 
Uie  stage  coaches;  but  have  not  been  in  them :  nor 
have  1  had  freedom  to  send  letters  by  the  posts,  in 
the  present  way  of  their  riding ;  the  stages  being 
to  fixed,  and  one  boy  dependent  on  another  ns  to 
time,  that  they  commonly  go  upwards  of  one  hun- 
dred miles  in  tweuty-four  hours ;  and  in  the  cold 
long  winter  nights,  the  poor  boys  suffer  much. 

I  heard  in  America  of  the  way  of  these  posts; 
and  cautioned  friends  in  the  general  meeting  of  mi- 
nisters and  elders  at  Philadelphia,  and  in  the  yearly- 
meeting  of  ministers  and  elders  at  London,  not  to 
send  letters  to  me  on  any  common  occasion  by  post. 
And  though,  on  this  account,  I  may  be  likely  to 
bear  seldomer  from  my  &mily  lefb  behind :  yet.  for 
righteousness'  sake,  I  am,  through  Divine  favour, 
made  content 

He  was  also  troubled  about  dye-stufl&. 

Having  of  late  travelled  often  in  wet  weather, 
through  narrow  streets  in  towns  and  villages,  where 
dirtiness  under  foot,  and  the  scent  arising  from  that 
filth,  which  more  or  less  infects  the  air  of  all  thick 
•ettled  towns;  and  I,  being  but  nfOiikly,  have  felt 
distress  both  in  body  and  mind  with  that  which  is 
impure. 

In  these  joumics  I  have  been  where  much  cloth 
hath  been  dyed;  and  sundry  times  walked  over 
ground,  where  much  of  their  dye  stuffs  have  drained 
away. 

Here  I  have  felt  a  longing  in  my  mind,  that  peo- 
ple might  come  into  cleanness  of  spirit,  cleanness 
of  person,  cleanness  about  their  houses  and  gar- 
menta. 

Some,  who  are  g^at,  carry  delicacy  to  a  great 
height  themselvea,  and  yet  the  real  cleanliness  is 
not  generally  promoteJ.  Dyes  being  invented 
partly  to  please  the  eye,  and  pnrtly  to  hide  dirt,  I 
nave  felt  m  this  weak  state,  travelling  in  dirtiness 
and  affected  with  unwholesome  scents,  a  strong  de- 
sire that  the  nature  of  dying  cloth,  to  hide  dirt,  may 
be  more  fully  considered. 

To  hide  dirt  in  our  garments,  appears  opposite  to 
the  real  cleanliness. 

To  wash  garments,  and  keep  them  sweet,  this  ap- 
pears cleanly. 

Through  giving  way  to  hiding  dirt  in  our  gar- 
ments, a  spirit  which  would  cover  that  which  is  dis- 
agreeable, b  strengthened. 

Renl  cleanness  becometh  a  holy  people :  but  hid- 
ing that  which  is  not  clean  by  colouring  our  gar- 
ments appears  contrary  to  the  sweetness  of  sincerity. 

Til  rough  some  sorts  of  dyes,  cloth  is  less  useful ; 
and  if  the  value  of  dye-stum,  the  expence  of  dying, 
and  the  damage  done  to  cloth,  were  all  added  to- 
gether, and  that  expence  applied  to  keep  all  sweet 
and  clean,  how  much  more  cleanly  would  people  be. 

Tlie  journal  closes  abruptly,  a  few  pages  after, 
ivitb  some  remarks  on  eloquence,  which  have 
much  of  the  quality  of  which  they  treat. 


The  natural  man  loveth  eloquence,  and  many  love 
to  bear  eloquent  orations ;  and  if  there  is  not  a  care- 
ful attention  to  the  gift,  men  who  have  once  la- 
boured in  the  pure  gospel  ministry,  growing  weary 
of  suffering,  and  ashamed  of  appearing  weak,  may 
kindle  a  fire,  compass  themselves  about  with  sparks, 
and  walk  in  the  light,  not  of  Christ  who  is  under 
suffering ;  but  of  that  fire,  which  they,  going  from 
the  gift,  have  kindled :  And  that  in  hearers,  which 
are  gone  from  the  meek,  suffering  state,  into  the 
worldly  wisdom,  may  be  warmed  with  this  fire,  and 
speak  nighly  of  these  labours.  That  which  is  of 
God  gathers  to  God ;  and  that  which  is  of  the  world 
is  owned  by  the  world. 

In  this  journey  a  labour  hath  attended  my  mind, 
that  the  ministers  amongst  us  may  be  preserved  in 
the  meek  feeling  life  of  Truth,  where  we  may  have 
no  desire,  but  to  follow  Christ  and  be  with  him ; 
that  when  he  is  under  suffering  we  may  suffer  with 
him;  and  never  desire  to  raise  up  m  dominion, 
but  as  he  by  the  virtue  of  his  own  spirit  may  raise 
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A  few  days  after  writing  these  considerations, 
"  our  dear  friend,"  says  the  kind  hand  who  con- 
tinues the  record,  "  came  to  the  city  of  York," 
where  before  tlie  sittings  of  the  quarterly  meeting 
were  over,  he  was  token  ill  of  the  small-pox.  An 
account  of  his  sickness  from  day  to  day  follows. 

His  disorder  appeared  to  be  the  small-pox:  being 
asked  to  have  a  doctor^s  advice,  he  signined  he  had 
not  freedom  or  liberty  in  his  mind  so  to  do,  standing 
wholly  resigned  to  his  will,  who  gave  him  life,  and 
whose  power  he  had  witnessed  to  raise  and  heal 
him  in  sickness  before,  when  he  seemed  nigh  unto 
death ;  and  if  he  was  to  wind  up  now,  he  was  per- 
fectly resigned,  having  no  will  either  to  live  or  die, 
and  did  not  choose  any  should  be  sent  for  to  him : 
but  a  young  man,  an  apothecary,  coming  of  his  own 
accord  the  next  day,  and  desiring  to  do  something 
for  him,  he  said  he  found  a  freedom  to  confer  with 
him  and  the  other  friends  about  him,  ond  if  any 
thing  should  be  proposed,  as  to  medicine,  that  did 
not  come  through  defiled  channels  or  oppressive 
hands,  he  should  be  willing  to  consider  ana  take,  so 
far  as  he  found  freedom. 

Tlie  disease  made  rapid  and  fatal  progress. 
His  lost  act,  ^^  about  the  second  hour  on  fourth-day 
morning,"  was  to  call  for  pen  and  ink,  and,  being 
unable  to  speak,  write,  ^^  I  believe  my  being  here 
is  in  the  wisdom  of  Christ,  I  know  not  as  to  life 
or  death." 

Four  hours  after,  he  expired  *^  without  sigh, 
groan,  or  struggle." 

Woolinan^s  chief  productions,  in  addition  to  his 
Journal,  are — Some  Coruiderations  on  the  Keep- 
ing of  Negroee^  the  tract  already  referred  to; 
Considerations  on  Pure  Wisdom  and  Human 
Policy y  on  Labour^  on  Schools^  and  on  the  Right 
Use  €^  the  hordes  Outward  Gifts,  1768;  Conside- 
rations on  the  True  Harmony  of  Mankind,  and 
how  it  is  to  he  Maintained,  1770 ;  Remarks  on 
Sundry  Subjects,  1773;  An  Epistle  to  the  Quar- 
terly and  Monthly  Meetings  of  Friends,  1772 ; 
and  A  Word  of  Remembrance  and  Caution  to  the 
Rich.  Our  extract  is  taken  from  the  Remarks  on 
Sundry  Subjects. 

Worship  in  silence  hath  often  been  refreshing  to 
my  mind,  and  a  care  attends  me  thnt  a  young  gene- 
ration may  feel  the  nature  of  this  worship. 
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Great  ezpence  ariseth  in  relation  to  that  which  is 
called  Divine  worship. 

A  considerable  part  of  this  expence  b  applied 
toward  ontward  greatness,  and  many  poor  people, 
in  raising  of  tithes,  labour  in  supporuug  customs 
contrary  to  the  simplicity  that  there  is  in  Christ, 
toward  whom  my  mind  hath  often  been  moved 
with  pity. 

In  pure,  silent  worship,  we  dwell  under  the  holy 
anointing,  and  feel  Christ  to  be  our  shepherd. 

Here  the  best  of  teachers  ministers  to  the  several 
conditions  of  his  flock,  and  the  soul  receives  imme- 
diately from  the  Divine  fountain  that  with  which  it 
is  nourished. 

As  I  have  travelled,  at  times,  where  those  of 
other  societies  have  attended  our  meetings,  and  have 
perceived  how  little  some  of  them  knew  of  the  na- 
ture of  silent  worship,  I  have  felt  tender  desires,  in 
my  heai't,  that  we,  who  often  sit  silent  in  our  meet- 
ings, may  live  answerable  to  the  nature  of  an  iuwiird 
fellowship  with  God,  that  no  stumbling-block, 
through  us,  may  be  laid  in  their  way. 

Such  is  the  load  of  unnecessary  expence  which 
lieth  on  that  which  is  called  Divine  service,  in  many 
planes,  and  so  much  are  the  minds  of  many  people 
employed  in  outward  forms  and  ceremonies,  that 
the  opening  of  an  inward  silent  worship  in  this  na- 
tion, to  me,  hath  appeared  to  be  a  precious  opening. 

Within  the  last  four  hundred  years  many  pious 
people  have  been  deeply  exercised  in  soul  on  account 
of  the  superstition  wnich  prevniled  amongst  the 
professed  followers  of  Christ,  and,  in  support  of 
their  testimony  against  oppressive  idolatry,  some, 
in  several  ages,  have  finished  their  course  in  the 
flames. 

It  appears  by  the  history  of  the  Reformation, 
that,  through  the  faithfulness  of  the  martyrs,  the 
understandings  of  many  have  been  opened,  and  the 
minds  of  people  from  age  to  age,  been  more  and 
more  prepared  for  a  real,  spiritual  worship. 

My  mind  is  often  affectca  with  a  sense  of  the  con- 
dition of  those  people  who,  in  different  ages,  have 
been  meek  and  patient,  following  Christ  through 
great  afflictions;  and  while  I  behold  the  sevenil 
steps  of  reformation,  and  that  clearness  to  which, 
through  Divine  goodness,  it  hath  been  brought  by 
our  ancestors,  I  feel  tender  desires  that  we,  who 
sometimes  meet  in  silence,  may  never,  by  our  con- 
duct, lay  stumbling-blocks  in  the  way  of  others, 
and  hinder  the  progress  of  the  reformation  in  the 
world. 

It  was  a  complaint  against  some  who  were  called 
the  Lord's  people,  that  they  brought  polluted  bread 
to  his  altar,  and  said,  the  table  of  the  Lord  was  con- 
temptible. 

In  real,  silent  worship  the  soul  feeds  on  that 
which  is  Divine ;  but  we  cannot  jiartake  of  the  tn- 
ble  of  the  Iiord,  and  that  table  which  is  prepared 
by  the  god  of  this  world. 

If  Christ  is  our  shepherd,  and  feedeth  us,  and  we 
are  faithful  in  following  him,  our  lives  will  have  an 
inviting  languoge,  and  the  table  of  the  Lord  will 
not  be  polluted. 

SAMUEL  HOPKINS, 

The  author  of  a  System  of  Divinity,  was  born 
September  17,  1721,  in  Waterbury,  Connecticut. 
He  was  educated  at  Yalo  College.    While  at  New 
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Tennent,  and  Jonathan  Edwards.  The  mission- 
ary Brainerd  was  then  in  the  college,  and  iufla- 
enced  Hopkins.  On  leaving  Yale,  he  bent  his 
way  to  Edwards,  at  Northampton,  with  whom 
he  continued  his  studies  for  some  time.  He  then, 
in  1743,  was  ordained  at  Shcfiield  (now  Great 
Borrington),  where  he  remained  for  twenty-five 
years — ^being  soon  joined  by  Edwards,  in  his 
neighborhood,  at  Stockbridge.  In  1770,  he  was 
ordained  minister  of  a  congregation  at  Newport, 
which  he  was  compelled  to  leave  when  the  Bri- 
tish took  possession  of  the  island.  In  1780  he 
returned,  and  remained  there  till  his  death, 
December  20,  1803.  ^'He  died  cahnly,"  says 
Wbittier,  in  a  tribute  to  the  memory  of  the  man, 
^^  in  the  steadv  faith  of  one  who  had  long  trusted 
all  things  in  the  hand  of  God.  ^  The  language  of 
my  heart  is,^  said  he,  *  let  God  be  glorified  by  all 
things,  and  the  best  interest  of  His  kingdom  pro- 
moted, whatever  becomes  of  me  or  my  interest.' 
To  a  young  friend,  who  visited  him  three  daj's 
before  his  death,  he  said,  *  I  am  feeble,  and  can- 
not say  much.  I  have  said  all  I  can  say.  With 
my  last  words,  I  tell  yon,  reli^on  is  tlie  one 
tiling  needful.  And  now  I  am  going  to  die,  and 
I  am  glad  of  it.  Many  years  before,  on  agreement 
had  been  made  between  Dr.  Hopkins  and  his  old 
and  tried  friend,  Dr.  Hart,  of  Connecticut,  that 
when  either  was  called  home,  the  survivor  8lM>uld 
preach  the  fnneral  sermon  of  the  deceased.  The 
venerable  Dr.  Hart  accordingly  came,  true  to  his 
promise,  preaching  at  the  funeral  from  the  words 
of  Elisha,  *  My  father,  my  father;  the  chariots  of 
Israel,  and  the  horsemen  thereof.*  In  the  burial- 
ground  adjoining  his  meeting-house,  lies  all  that 
was  mortal  of  Samuel  Hopkins."* 

Dr.  Channing,  though  widely  differing  from 
Hopkins  in  theology,  has  celebrated  the  moral 
grandeur  of  the  man.  Their  points  of  sympathy 
were  a  common  ardor  of  inde[)cndence,  shown 
by  Hopkins  in  his  modification  of  Calvinism  and 
theory  of  benevolence.  *'  His  system,"  says 
Channing,  ^^  however  fearful,  was  yet  built  on  a 
generous  foundation.  He  maintained  that  aU 
holiness,  all  moral  excellence,  consists  in  benevo- 
lence, or  disinterested  devotion  to  the  greatest 
good.  He  taught  that  sin  was  introduced  into 
the  creation,  and  is  to  be  everlastingly  punished, 
because  evil  is  necessary  to  the  highest  good. 
True  virtue,  as  he  taught,  wns  an  entire  surrender 
of  personal  interest  to  the  benevolent  purposes  of 
G(^.  Self-love  he  spared  in  none  of  its  move- 
ments. The  system  of  Dr.  Hopkins  was  an  effort 
of  reason  to  reconcile  Calvinism  witli  its  essential 
truths.^'t  Allen,  who  has  i>ointed  out  his  modi- 
fications of  tlio  Calviuistio  theology,  with  less 
sympathy  for  his  free  spirit  of  inquiry,  pro- 
nounces him  ^^  a  very  humble,  pious,  and  benevo- 
lent man.  Humility  pervaded  his  whole  oonduot 
It  preserved  him  from  that  overbearing  zeal, 
which  is  the  ofispring  of  self-confidence  and 
pride."t 

Hopkins  early  took  part  in  the  abolition  of  the 
slave  trade,  announcing  his  views  on  the  subject 
to  his  congregation  at  Newport,  who  were  inte- 
rested in  the  traffic,  and  giving  to  the  cause,  nf»t 
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merdj  bis  arguments,  but  a  liberal  contrilnition 
from  hU  limited  reiwiiroes.  His  Dialogue  Con- 
eemiitf  the  Slavery  of  the  Afrieant;  ihmeing  it 
la  be  the  Duty  and  latermt  of  the  Amerieaa 
State*  to  EmaneipaU  all  their  Slatei,  was  pab- 
liahed  in  ITTS,  with  a  dedioatioii  to  Ibe  Conti- 
nentd  Congroas. 

In  literary  industry  he  was  of  the  school  of 
Edwards,  having  been  engagud  at  times  eighteen 
boars  a  day  in  hia  studies.  Ilia  publioationa  are 
three  sermons — Sin  Ikrottgh  Dtniae  Interpontion 
an  Advantage  U>  the  Unaxrte,  and  yet  thit  nc 
Eacvte  for  8ia  or  Eaeowagement  te  it,  1769  ; 
An  Inquiry  eoneerning  the  Promitet  of  the  Ooi' 
pel,  viheth4r  aag  of  then  are  made  to  the  Ercr- 
ctKf  nni  Doing*  of  Perton*  in  on  Unregeuerate 
State,  conUuning  remarks  on  two  sermons  by 
Dr.  Mayhew,  179B  ;  on  the  Divinity  of  Chriit, 
1768,  and  sovoral  other  discourses,  embracing 
pcrinta  of  bis  peculiar  views,  which  be  set  forth 
Bystematically  in  the  Syilem  of  Doctrine*,  eon- 
UUned  in  Divine  Settlatioti,  in  ITQS.  Ho  wrote 
■Isu  the  LU«  of  Siuannah  Anthony,  1796,  and 
of  Mr*.  (Mora,  1708,  and  left  skeCobea  of  his 
life,  written  by  himjelr,  mid  several  theoli^o^ 
tracu,  published  by  Dr.  West,  of  Stockbridge,  in 
180j. 

BAMKON  OCCOM. 

SxUBOs  OocoH,  a  Mtibegun  Indian,  wns  bom  at 
lloliegan,  on  tbe  Tlinrnos  river,  Connecticut, 
about  the  year  1723.  Ho  wondured  through  the 
vicinity  with  his  parent^  who  lived  after  the 
vagrant  manner  of  their  tribe,  until  during  a 
vi^t  to  liis  neighborhood  by  several  clergymen  of 
the  adjoining  settlementa,  he  beo^une  subject  to 
religions  impressions,  and  wa-i  induced  to  devote 
his  future  career  to  the  spiritual  education  of  his 
people.  He  was  at  the  age  uf  ninuteen  an  inmate 
of  Mr.  Wheelock's  school  at  Lebanon,  for  tho  edu- 
cation of  Indiiins,  an  institutiim  which  led  to  the 
foundation  of  Dartmouth  College,  where  be  re- 
mained four  yean.  In  1748,  he  taught  n  school 
for  a  short  lime  in  New  London,  nnd  then  re- 
moving to  Long  Island,  ng;un  tauKiit  a  school,  and 
[veaehed  among  tbe  Montauk  Indians,  residing  at 
East  HoiuptoD,  where  he  eked  out  a  living  by 
hunting  and  Gshiog,  binding  bonks,  iwuking 
wooden  spoons,  stocking  guns,  and  working  oe  a 
cooper.  He  was  regularly  ordained,  Aug.  29, 
1759.  In  176S  he  was  sent  by  Wheelock  with 
Ur.  Whittokcr,  the  minister  of  Norwich,  to  Eng- 
land, in  behalf  of  tho  Indian  Charity  School,  en- 
dowed by  Moor.  From  February  IB,  1766,  to 
July  22, 1?67,  be  preached  in  various  parts  of  tho 
coontry,  from  three  to  four  hundred  sermons,  to 
crowded  andienccs,  and  received  much  attention. 
On  his  return  he  reintuned  for  some  time  at 
Mohegan,  and  in  1788  removed  with  a  number 
of  Indiana  uf  that  neighborhood  to  Bruthertoo, 
near  Dtica,  New  York,  where  a  tract  of  land  had 
been  granted  by  the  Oneidas.  He  afterwards 
redded  among  uie  Stockbridgu  Indians,  who  had 
been  previously  instnieted  in  Christianity  by 
Edwanls,  and  reoeived  a  tmot  near  the  lands  of 
the  ilobegans,  where  be  died  in  July,  1793.  His 
faneral  was  attended  by  over  six  hundred  Indiiins. 
Occom  published  a  sermon  on  the  evecution 
of  MuHca  Paul,  at  New  Haveis  Sept.  2, 1772,  and 


wrote  an  account  of  the  mannei*  and  cnstoms  ot 
tho  Moutauk  Indians,  wbieb  has  been  published 


^^^^^^^^  ty^c^c^^Cy 


in  tbe  Collections  of  the  Uassaohusetts  Historical 
Society.'  "His  disooursea,"  says  Dr.  Dwight, 
"  thou^  not  proo6  of  superior  talents,  were 
decent,   and   his  utterance  in  some  degree  elo- 

auent."  He  now  and  then  succumbed  to  strong 
rink,  but  maintained  in  other  respects  a  good 
character. 

WILLIAU  LIVINGSTON. 

Thb  Livingston  family  was  founded  in  America 
by  Robert  Livingston,  the  son  of  a  der^man  of 
Teviot,  in  Koiburghdhire,  Scotland.  He  emi- 
grated about  the  year  1G73,  and  appears  to  have 
soon  after  filled  the  office  of  Secretary  to  tJie  Com- 
missioners of  Albany  and  parts  ai^jacent.  Ho 
Eurchased  an  extensive  tract  of  land  fl'om  tho 
udiaua,  which  was  inoorporated  into  the  Manor 


of  Livingston,  hy  patent  dated  July  33, 1686.  He 
took  an  active  part  in  colonial  affairs,  and  died 
about  1736.  His  son  Philip  succeeded  to  tlie 
estate  nni)  married  Catherine,  daughter  of  Peter 
Van  Brngh  of  Albany,  in  which  city  tbeir  fifth 
child,  William,  was  bom  in  November,  1723.  A 
year  of  his  boyhood  was  passed  with  a  missionary 
among  the  Mohock  Indians,  during  which  he  ac- 
quired a  knowledge  of  the  language  and  manners 
of  the  tribe  which  was  of  much  service  to  him 
subsequently.  In  1737  he  entered  Yale  College, 
and  was  graduated  at  tbe  head  of  his  class  in  1741. 
Ho  Etudie<l  law  in  the  City  of  New  York  with  Mr. 
Jnniea  Alexander.  Two  essays,  whicb  be  pub- 
lished  nnder  tbe   signature   Tyro  PhiloUgU,  in 

•  WIw«1(k]i'>  Brl«r  NunitlTa  gf  tha  Indlin  Chartt^Sc 


Dr.  atvlo,  In  DliMing  Mr 
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Parker's  Nbw  York  Weekly  Port  Boy,  Angnst 
IB,  1746,  pniboblj-  hU  tiwt  piibliaheJ  composi- 
tions, on  tlio  nioilo  of  studying  Inw,  which  then 
&nd  now  prevails,  ott'ended  his  inHtmctur,  and  led 
ta  iiis  withdrawal  to  tlie  oflice  of  Hr.  William 
Smith,  wiLh  whom  he  oumpletcd  liis  ooiino. 
While  a  student  he  married  tiiiisannali,  (lBut;liter 
of  Philip  French.  In  1T47  ha  issued  liis  Poem 
entiiled  I'kilotopMe  Solitud*.  In  1762,  in  nur- 
suBiioo  of  an  act  of  Uid  legislature,  he  piiblieued, 
with  Williain  Smith,  Jr.,  tiie  tint  digest  of  ttio 
Colony  Laws;  and  iu  the  wnic  year  cominenoed 
K  weekly  pulitioal  and  niisoelkneous  Journal  of 
four  pages  folio,  containing  c^tsaj's  and  ooires* 
pondiuco  o»  the  hickIkI  of  Uio  Spectator,  Tht  Indt- 
pendent  Refieetor.  It  wa.i  conducted  with  spirit, 
and  made  astir,  boing  on  one  occasion  denounced 
from  the  pulpit  It  entered  warmly  into  the  dis- 
cussion relative  to  the  rvligious  formation  of  the 
Board  of  Trustees  of  King's,  afterwords  Columhia 
College,  seven  of  whom  were,  by  tlie  act  of  No- 
vember, 1751,  Testing  the  fiinds  rwsed  by  lotte- 
ries for  the  fntnre  institntion,  to  be  of  the  Epis- 
copal, two  of  the  Ihitch.  and  one  (Livingston 
himselO  of  the  Presbyterian  denominations.  The 
puhlic.itiim  closed  in  consequence  of  the  ontcry 
made  ngainst  it,  with  the  Bfly-scoond  number. 
In  1754  he  publishe<l  several  of  a  series  of 
ooirnnunicitioDs  entitled  The  WaUh  Tover,  in 
Hugh  Oaine's  Mercury,  on  the  still  a^tated 
topic  of  King's  College.  In  1757  he  issued  a  work, 
first  publislicd  in  London,  entitlctl,  A  BetUw  of 
the  JfiViMry  OptrationM  in  Sorik  America,  from 
tin  eommrneemeiit  of  Preach  kcttiUliet  on  the 
Jivntiert  of'  Virginia  in  1753,  to  the  tarrender  of 
OtKfgo  »n  the  lith  April,  1736,  tn  a  Letter  to  a 
Xobleman.  It  won  written  in  defence  of  Go- 
Temor  Shirley.  In  the  panic  year  he  publi>hod  a 
fmieral  euloginm  on  the  Rw.  Aaron  Uurr,  Pre- 
sident of  the  College  of  Sew  Jersey.  In  17.18, 
Livin^on  was  elected  friHn  his  brother's  manor 
ft  member  of  the  A^e^mbly,  as  a  repre^ntaiive  of 
the  oppo>!^ition  to  the  De  Ikiuxy  or  church  party, 
which  tlie  King's  CoUepo  controversy  hail  om- 
trilmted  to  form.  In  17i>3  ho  publiabeil  a  sorios 
of  t-«sav^  entitled  The  SenHnel,  in  Holt's  New 
York  'R'ltLly  Post  Roy.  Oneof  the  most  striking 
of  iIkiw  is  entitU-d.  A  .V«w  SeriH»»  to  aa  Old 
Ttzl.  Totiek  not  mine  anointed;  in  which  hi^ 
dej)m  is  to  sliow  that  llie  "  omunte*!"  arc  iH't  the 
monarchs  but  the  people.  These  exlendoil  to 
twentv-eight  numbers.  His  next  pubUeation  was 
a  pamphlet  on  tlie  proposed  American  Epiic<>{>atc, 
in  answer  Ui  siHite  strictures  oa  the  cokini«s  bv 
the  Bisht^  of  Lkmdaff.  Ue  also  wrote  sunra  ot' 
the  articles  on  tlte  some  sotyect  which  appeared 
nmkr  the  title  of  Tht  Amrritun  Whig,  in  tl>e 
New  Ym^k  0:iielte.  TTdssuljovlwasone fiercely 
(■.•ntested  in  New  York  and  PliiLuklphia,  as  well 
U  New  England.  The  t«pikiitiviu  to  tlie  uteasiire 
was  bKwU  on  jvliticol  jeokiny  of  a  unimi  of 
ohnn-h  am)  rtote,  which  it  was  f>.«red  would  fi>lk>w 
tW  intrvaluclioa  of  biidiups.  imtre  than  on  seeta- 
riiui  |tr«mid.s  a  bet  DMved  by  tlio  uiioiuhhJ 
•rtabhshiih'nl  of  tli«  Anwrioan  E|uioikpat^'  after 
lh»  ri^nJuiiitn.  In  177ki.  Mr.  Uvlni^oo  put>- 
lUwl  A  MUfitf,  a  nauDphk't  ivliening  w- 
vwty  .m  i;..rMtH«-  Ov*W-n.  In  IT73  he  t>.lih-.l 
to  a  ciMintrj-^ial,  l«  «hi,'h  \^  gavu  the  gvHiial 
tMUMitf  Utwij-  Hal),  al  kainb«U>iuwti,  New  Jer- 


Ubcrtr  Uaa 

sey.  TheprogressoftheBevolutiondidnot,  how- 
ever, pennit  the  fiilfilment  of  hia  long  cherisheil  de- 
sire for  niral  retirement.  In  17T4  he  wns  elected  a 
delvgate  to  the  oontinental  congress.  He  was  re- 
elected the  following  year,  but  reCRliert  on  the  6th 
of  June  til  take  coiiiiiiand  as  brigadier-general  of 
the  militia  of  his  native  state,  at  Elizabethtown 
PoinL  In  1776  he  was  elected  governor  of  the 
sLitc.  During  his  administration  be  publishett 
several  essays  under  the  signature  of  mtrtemtra, 
in  the  New  Jersey  G.iJKtte,  a  paper  established  to 
oppose  Rivington's  Roynl  Giizette,  which  was 
especially  virulent  ngainit  the  "Don  Quixote  of 
the  Jeri'rs,"  as  it  nnoeremoniously  styles  the 
Governor  He  also  wrote  under  the  -same  signa- 
ture, in  177fl,  in  the  United  States  Magazine,  puU- 
lishod  in  Philadelphia,  but  soon  nfter  ascertaining 
tli.it  several  members  of  the  legislature  had  ex- 
pressed "  their  dissatisfaction,  that  the  chief 
iiiasi^rate  of  the  state  should  contribute  to  the 
periodicals,  he  discontinued  his  communications 
allf^tber." 

GovemorLivingston's  correspondence  shows  tlie 
hig1icsTi:iiaIii>n  in  which  his  services  to  the  nation 
througluiut  the  war  were  appreciated  by  Wash- 
in^-ton  and  his  fellow  patriots,  and  the  repeated 
ailomptsiuadeby  the  enemy  to  surround  his  house 
and  rapture  his  person,  bear  a  like  honoraUe 
tesliun>ny  to  his  efficiency.  He  snpporlcil  not 
only  the  military,  but  wlmt  was  perha|>s  more 
rare,  thefinancialmensnresofCongrcs.i, declining, 
on  one  occasion,  to  appoint  an  individual  to  tJia 
ottiec  of  postmaster  on  the  ground  that  he  had 
refused  to  lake  eontinenlal  money.  In  1785  he 
was  electcl  Minister  to  the  Court  of  liollund,  but 
declined  the  appointmenL  In  the  oeit  j-ear  lie 
ivsunK'<l  his  cinribmions  to  the  press  uniler 
llie  title  of  Tie  Primitire  Whiff,  iu  Collins's 
Sew  Jeisey  Gazette.  In  1787  he  exerted  liim- 
I  self  in  obimiiing  materials  for  Murk's  G<.t<- 
I  gmphy.  and  in  correctii^t  the  sheets  of  the  wurk, 
I  which  oppe.trvil  at  Elizabethtown,  1789,  Willi 
a  dei'.imtiiin  to  the  poremor.  In  1787  he  wa* 
oL'a'  ai'i^HUted  a  delt^tp  to  the  Federal  Oui- 
v•^nTi^m.  He  was  on  active  member,  tliougli  nut 
•  proTiiiiKnt  debater,  of  that  body.  In  June,  1 7tlt>, 
be  WHS  allaekcil  by  a  iIro[k^y,  which  put  an  eiiil 
to  his  lite,  wli.te  still  guvemor  of  tlta  statt:,ua 
:^uBday,  July  ^  1790. 
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In  his  private,  Livingston  maintained  the  high 
tone  of  his  public  life.  His  intercourse  with  his 
nnmerons  family,  and  with  those  about  him,  was 
kindly  and  simple.  He  retained  his  love  of  rural 
pursuits  throughout  his  official  career,  and  in  the 
"words  of  Brissot,  who  mentions  him  in  his  travels 
in  1788,  was  "  at  once  a  writer,  a  governor,  and 
a  ploughman.^' 

In  person  Grovemor  Livingston  was  tall,  and  so 
thin  as  to  have  been  calle<l  by  ^^soiiie  female 
wit,"  the  "whipping  post."  A  Memoir  by 
Theodore  Sedgwick,*  was  published  in  1633.  It 
contains  numerous  extracts  from  his  correspond- 
ence, and  is  admirably  executed. 


VBOM  THS  POBSC,  raiLOeOPHIC  BOLTnTDB. 

Let  ardent  heroes  seek  renown  in  aiTns, 

Paut  nfter  fame,  and  rush  to  war's  alarms ; 

To  shining  palaces  let  fooU  resort. 

And  dances  cringe,  to  be  esteeni'd  at  court ; 

Bfine  be  the  pleasure  of  a  rural  life, 

From  noise  remote,  and  ignorant  of  strife ; 

Far  from  the  painted  belle,  and  white-glov'd  beau, 

The  lawless  masqnenide,  and  midniglit  show : 

From  ladies,  lap^ogi,  courtiers,  garters^  stiirs, 

Fopo,  fiddlers,  tyrants,  emperors,  and  czars. 

Full  iTi  the  centre  of  some  shadv  grove. 
By  nature  form*d  for  solitude  and  love: 
On  banks  array'd  with  ever-blooming  flowers. 
Near  beauteous  latidscapes,  or  by  ro:»cate  bowers. 
My  neat,  but  simple  mansion  I  would  raise. 
Unlike  the  sumptuous  domes  of  modern  days ; 
Devoid  of  pomp,  with  rural  plaitmcss  formed, 
With  savage  game,  and  glossy  shells  adoru'd. 

No  costly  furniture  should  grace  my  hall ; 
But  cnriing  vines  ascend  against  the  wall, 
Whose  pliant  branches  should  luxuriant  twine. 
While  purple  dusters  swelVd  with  future  wine: 
To  slake  my  thirst  a  liauid  la|)se  distil 
From  craggy  rocks,  ana  spread  a  Umpid  rilL 

Along  my  mansion,  spiry  firs  should  g^w. 
And  gloomy  yews  extend  the  shady  row : 
The  cedars  flourish,  and  the  poplars  rise, 
Sublimely  tall,  and  shoot  into  the  skies : 
Among  tne  leaves,  refreshing  zephyra  {)l<iy, 
And  crowding  trees  exclude  the  noon-tide  ray ; 
Whereon  the  birds  their  downy  nests  should  form. 
Securely  shelter  d  from  the  battering  storm ; 
And  to  melodious  notes  their  choir  apply, 
Soon  as  Aurora  blush*d  aloii^  the  sk^ : 
While  all  around  th'  enchanting  music  rings, 
And  ev*ry  vocal  grove  responsive  sings. 

Me  to  sequestered  scenes  ye  muses  guide, 
Where  nature  wantons  in  her  virgin  pride ; 
To  mossy  banks,  edg*d  round  with  op  ning  flowers, 
Elysian  fields  and  amaranthine  bowers. 
To  ambrosial  founts,  and  sleep-inspiring  rills. 
To  herbag*d  vales,  gay  lawns,  nud  sunny  lulls. 

Welcome,  ye  shades!  all  hail,  ye  vernal  blooms! 
Ye  bow'ry  thickets,  and  proplietic  glooms ! 
Ye  forests,  hail!  ye  solitary  woods! 
Love-whisperiiig  groves,  and  silver-streaming  floods : 


•  A  Memoir  of  th«  Life  of  William  LIvlnKston,  Member  of 
Coo^nas  tn  1774, 1770,  and  1776:  Delegato  to  the  Fcxloral  Con- 
vanttoa  to  1787,  andGoveraor  of  the  State  of  New  Jersey  from 
177€  to  1790,  with  extracts  from  his  corre5poii<lcnoe,  and  no- 
ticea  of  TarloQs  members  of  his  flunllf.  Bj  Tbcodore  Sedgwick, 
Jul    Mew  York.  1S88w 


Ye  meads,  that  aromatic  sweets  exhale! 
Yc  birds,  and  all  ye  sylvan  beauties,  hail  I 
Oh  how  I  long  with  you  to  spend  my  days, 
Invoke  the  rouse,  and  try  the  rural  lays  1 

No  trumpets  there  with  martial  clangor  sound. 
No  prostrate  hei'oes  strew  the  crimson  ground  ; 
No  groves  of  lances  glitter  in  the  air. 
Nor  thundVing  drums  provoke  the  sanguine  war : 
But  white-rob'd  Peace,  and  universal  Love 
Smile  in  Uie  field,  and  brighten  evVy  grove: 
There  all  the  beauties  of  tlie  circling  year. 
In  native  ornamental  pride  appear. 
Gay,  rosy-bosom'd  Spring,  and  April  showers, 
Wake,  from  the  womb  of  earth,  tne  rising  flowVs; 
In  deeper  verdure,  Summer  clothes  the  plain. 
And  Autumn  bends  beneath  the  golden  grain  ; 
The  trees  weep  amber;  aad  the  whispering  gales 
Breeze  o'er  the  lawn,  or  murmur  through  the  vales: 
The  flow'ry  tribes  in  gay  confusion  bloom. 
Profuse  with  sweets,  and  fragrant  with  perfume ; 
On  blossoms  blossoms,  fruits  on  fruits  arise. 
And  varied  prospects  glad  the  wand'ring  eyes. 
In  these  fair  seats,  I'd  pass  the  joyous  day, 
Where  meadows  flourish,  and  wiiere  fields  look  gay ; 
From  bliss  to  bliss  with  endless  pleasure  rove. 
Seek  crystal  streams,  or  haunt  tne  vernal  grove. 
Woods,  fountains,  lakes,  the  fertile  fields,  or  shades. 
Aerial  mountains,  or  subjacent  glades. 
There  from  the  polish'd  fetters  of  the  great. 
Triumphal  piles,  and  gilded  rooms  of  state— 
Prime  ministers,  and  sycophantic  knaves, 
Illustrious  villains,  and  illustrious  slaves. 
From  all  the  vain  formality  of  fools. 
And  odious  talk  of  arbitrary  rules : 
The  ruffling  cares,  which  the  vex'd  soul  annoy. 
The  wealth  the  rich  possess,  but  not  enjoy, 
The  visionary  bliss  the  world  can  lend, 
Th*  insidious  foe,  and  false,  designing  friend. 
The  seven-fold  fury  of  Xnntippe's  soul, 
AndS  *s  rage,  that  burns  without  oontroul; 

I'd  live  retired,  contented,  and  serene. 
Forgot,  unknown,  uneuvied,  and  unseen. 

FAVosrrx  nooKS. 

But  to  improve  tlie  intellectual  mind, 
Reading  should  be  to  contemplation  join'd. 
First  rd  collect  from  the  Parnassian  spring. 
What  muses  dictate,  and  what  poets  smg. — 
Yireil,  as  prince,  shou'd  wear  the  laurel'd  crown. 
And  other  bards  pay  homage  to  his  throne; 
The  blood  of  heroes  now  effus'd  so  long, 
Will  run  forever  purple  thro'  his  song. 
See!  how  he  mounts  toward  the  blest  abodes. 
On  planets  rides,  and  talks  with  demigods  I 
How  do  our  ravish'd  spirits  melt  away. 
When  in  his  song  Sicilian  shepherds  play! 
But  what  a  splendor  strikes  the  dazzled  eye. 
When  Dido  shines  in  awful  m^esty  1 
Embroidered  purple  dad  the  Tyrian  queen, 
Her  motion  graceful,  and  august  her  mien ; 
A  golden  zone  her  royal  limbs  embrac'd, 
A  golden  quiver  rattled  by  her  waist 
See  her  proud  steed  majestically  prance. 
Contemn  the  trumpet,  and  deride  the  launce  t 
In  crimson  trappings,  glorious  to  behold, 
Confus'dly  gny  with  interwoven  gold  1 
He  chain |>s  the  bit,  and  throws  the  foam  around. 
Impatient  paws,  and  tears  the  solid  ground. 
How  stern  ^neas  thunders  thro'  the  field  1 
With  tow'ring  helmet,  and  refulgent  shield  I 
Coursers  o'erturn'd,  and  mighty  warriors  slain, 
Deform'd  with  gore,  lie  welt'ring  on  the  plain, 
Struck  through  with  wounds,  ill-fated  chieftains  lio^ 
Frown  e'en  in  death,  and  threaten  as  they  die. 
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Thro*  the  thick  squadrons  see  tlie  hero  bound! 
(His  helmet  flashes,  and  liid  arms  resound  !^ 
All  gi-im  with  rage,  he  frowns  o'er  Turnus*  head, 
(Re-kindled  ire !  for  blooming  Pallas  dead) 
Tlien  in  his  bosom  plung*d  the  shining  blade — 
The  soul  indignant  sought  the  Stygian  aliade  I 

Tlie  far-fam'd  bards  that  grac'd  Britannia's  isle, 
Should  next  compose  the  venerable  pile. 
Great  Milton  first,  for  tow'ring  thought  renown'd. 
Parent  of  song,  and  famM  the  world  around! 
His  glowing  breast  divine  Urania  fir'd. 
Or  God  himself  th'  immortal  bard  inspired. 
Borne  on  triumphant  wings  he  takes  his  flight, 
Explores  all  heaven,  and  treads  the  realms  of  light ; 
In  martini  pomp  he  clothes  th*  angelic  train, 
While  warring  myriads  shake  the  etherial  plain. 
First  Michael  stalks,  high  tow'ring  o'er  the  rest, 
"With  heav'nly  plumage  nodding  on  his  crest: 
Impenetrable  arms  his  limbs  infold, 
Eternal  adamant,  and  burning  gold !  ^ 
Sparkling  in  fiery  mail,  with  dire  delight, 
Rebellious  Satan  animates  the  fight: 
Armipotent  they  sink  in  rolling  smoke. 
All  heav'n  resounding,  to  its  centre  shook. 
To  crush  his  foes,  and  quell  the  dire  alarms, 
Messiah  sparkled  in  refulgent  arms: 
In  radiant  panoply  divinely  bright. 
His  limbs  mcas'd,  he  flnsh'd  devouring  light: 
On  burning  wheels,  o'er  heav'n's  crystalline  road 
Thunder'd  the  chariot  of  the  filial  God ; 
The  burning  wheels  on  golden  axles  turn'd. 
With  flaming  gems  the  golden  axles  burn'd. 
Lo  I  the  apostate  host,  with  terror  struck, 
Roll  back  oy  millions!     Th*  empyrean  shook ! 
Sceptres,  and  orbed  shields,  and  crowns  of  gold. 
Cherubs  and  seraphs  in  confusion  roU'd ; 
Till  from  his  hand  the  triple  thunder  hurl'd, 
Compell'd  them,  head-long,  to  th'  infernal  world 

Then  tuneful  Pope,  whom  all  the  nine  inspire, 
With  sapphic  sweetness,  and  pindario  fire, 
Father  of  verse!  melodious  and  divine! 
Next  peerless  Milton  should  distinguieh'd  shine. 
Smoom  flow  his  numbers,  when  he  paints  the  grove, 
Th'  enraptur'd  virgins  listening  into  love. 
But  when  the  night,  and  hoarse-resounding  storm 
Rush  on  the  deep,  and  Neptune's  face  deform. 
Rough  runs  the  verse,  the  son'rous  numbers  roar. 
Like  the  hoarse  sui*ge  that  thunders  on  the  shore 
But  when  he  sings  th*  exhilarated  swains, 
Th'  embow'ring  gi-oves,  and  Windsor's  blissful  plains* 
Our  eyes  are  ravish'd  with  the  sylvan  scene, 
Embroider'd  fields,  and  groves  in  living  green: 
His  lays  the  verdure  of  the  meads  prolong, 
And  wither'd  forests  blossom  in  his  song. 
Thames'  silver  streams  his  flowing  verse  admire. 
And  cease  to  murmur  while  he  tunes  his  lyra 

Next  should  appear  great  Dryden's  loily  muse. 
For  who  would  Dryden's  polish'd  vei-je  refuse  f 
His  lips  were  moisten'd  in  Parnassus'  spring. 
And  Phoebus  taught  his  laureat  son  to  sing. 
How  long  did  Virgil  untranslated  moan, 
His  beauties  fading,  and  his  flights  unknown ; 
Till  Dryden  rose,  and,  in  exalted  strain. 
Re-sang  the  fortune  of  the  ^od-like  man ! 
Again  the  Trojan  prince,  with  dire  delight. 
Dreadful  in  arms,  demands  the  ling'ring  fight: 
Again  Camilla  glows  with  martial  fire. 
Drives  armies  back,  and  makes  all  Troy  ratire. 
With  more  than  native  lustre,  Virgil  shines, 
And  gains  sublimer  heighta  in  Dryden's  line& 

The  gentle  Watts,  who  strings  his  silver  lyre 
To  sacred  odes,  and  heav'n's  all-ruling  Sire ; 


Who  scorns  th'  applause  of  the  licentious  stage 
And  mounts  yon  sparkling  worlds  with  hallowed 

rage. 
Compels  my  thoughts  to  wing  th'  heav*nly  road. 
And  wafts  my  soul,  exulting,  to  my  God : 
No  fabled  nine,  harmonious  bard!  inspire 
Thy  raptur'd  breast  with  such  sernphic  fire ; 
But  prompting  angels  warm  thy  boundless  rage. 
Direct  thy  thoughts,  and  animate  thy  page. 
Blest  man !  for  spotless  sanctity  rever'd, 
Lov'd  by  the  good,  and  by  the  guilty  fear'd ; 
Blest  man !  from  gay,  delusive  scenes  remov*d. 
Thy  Maker  loving,  by  thy  Maker  lov'd. 
To  God  thou  tun'st  thy  consecrated  lays, 
Nor  meanly  blush  to  sing  Jehovah's  pnii«e. 
Oh!  did,  like  thee,  each  laurelM  bard  delight 
To  paint  Religion  in  her  native  light, 
Not  then  with  plays  the  lab'nng  press  would  groan, 
Nor  Vice  defy  the  pulpit  and  the  throne ; 
No  impious  rhymei's  charm  a  vicious  age. 
Nor  prostrate  Virtue  groan  beneath  their  rage ; 
But  themes  divine  in  lofty  numbers  nse. 
Fill  the  wide  earth,  and  echo  thi-o*  the  skies. 

These  for  delight     For  profit  I  would  read 
The  labour'd  volumes  of  the  learned  dead. 
Sagacious  Locke,  by  Providence  designed, 
To  exalt,  instnict,  and  rectify  the  mind. 
The  unconouerable  sage*  whom  virtue  fir'd. 
And  from  tne  tyrant's  lawless  rage  retir'd. 
When  victor  Caesar  freed  unhappy  Rome 
From  Pompey's  clinins,  to  substitute  his  own. 
Longinus,  Livy,  fom'd  Thucydides, 
Quintilinn,  Plato,  and  Demosthenes, 
Persuasive  Tully,  and  Cordubn*s  8nge,f 
Who  fell  by  Nero's  unrelentmg  rage; 
Himt  whom  unsrateful  Athens  doom'd  to  bleed, 
Dcspis'd  when  living,  and  deplor'd  when  dead. 
Raleigh  I'd  read  with  ever  fresh  delight, 
While  ages  past  rise  present  to  my  sight : 
Ah  man  unblest !  he  foreign  realms  explored, 
Tlien  fell  a  victim  to  his  country's  sword ! 
Nor  should  great  Derham  pass  neglected  by. 
Observant  sage!  to  whose  dcep-piercing  eye. 
Nature's  stupendous  works  expanded  lie. 
Nor  he,  Britannia,  thy  unmntch'd  renown  I 
(Adjudg'd  to  wear  the  philosophic  crown) 
Who  on  the  solar  orb  uplifted  rode. 
And  scann'd  the  unfathomable  works  of  God  I 
Who  bound  the  silver  planets  to  their  spheres. 
And  trac'd  the  elliptic  curve  of  blazing  stare  I 
Immortal  Newton ;  whose  illustrious  name 
Will  shine  on  records  of  eternal  fame. 

A  WITB. 

By  love  directed,  I  would  choose  a  wife. 
To  improve  my  bliss,  and  ease  the  load  of  life. 
Hail,  wedlock !  hail,  inviolable  tye  I 
Perpetual  fountain  of  domestic  joy  I 
Love,  friendship,  honour,  truth,  and  pure  delight 
Harmonious  mingle  in  the  nuptial  rite. 
In  Eden,  firet  the  holy  state  began. 
When  perfect  innocence  diBtingnish'd  man ; 
The  human  pair,  the  Almighty  pontiff  led. 
Gay  as  the  morning,  to  tlie  bridal  bed ; 
A  aread  solemnity  the  espousals  grac'd, 
Angels  the  witnesses,  and  God  the  priest  I 
All  earth  exulted  on  the  nuptial  hour, 
And  voluntary  roses  deck'd  the  bow'r ; 
The  joyous  birds  on  every  blossom'd  spray. 
Sung  liymeneans  to  the  important  day, 
While  Philomela  swell'd  the  spousal  song, 
And  Paradise  with  gratulatiou  rung. 


•  Csto. 
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ReUt««  inspiring  muse  I  where  shall  I  fiu  J 
A  bloominf^  vin^in  with  an  onfirel  mind  f 
UnblemishM  a»  the  white-rob'd  virgin  quire 
Tliat  fed,  O  Rome  1  tliy  consecrsted  fire  i 
By  reason  aw'd,  ambitious  to  be  good. 
Averse  to  vice,  and  zealous  for  her  God? 
Relate,  in  what  blef^t  region  can  I  find 
Such  bright  perfections  in  a  female  mind? 
What  phoenix-woman  breatlies  the  vital  air 
So  greatly  good,  and  so  divinely  lair  I 
Sure  not  the  gay  and  fashionable  train. 
Licentious,  proud,  immoral,  and  profane ; 
Who  spend  their  golden  hours  in  antic  dress. 
Malicious  whispers,  and  inglorious  ease. 

Lo !  round  the  board  a  shining  train  appears 
In  rosy  beauty,  and  in  prime  of  years! 
This  hates  a  flounce,  and  this  a  flounce  approves, 
Tliis  shows  the  trophies  of  her  former  loves; 
Polly  avers,  that  Sylvia  drest  in  green, 
When  last  at  church  the  gaudy  nymph  was  seen ; 
Cliloe  condemns  her  optics ;  and  will  lay 
Twos  azure  sattin,  interstreak'd  with  grey; 
Lucy,  invested  with  judicial  power. 
Awards  'twas  neither, — and  the  strife  is  o*er. 
Then  parrots,  lap  dogs,  monkeyi*,  squirrels,  beaux, 
Fans,  riband.0,  tuckers,  patches,  furbeloes. 
In  Quick  succession,  thro'  their  fancies  run. 
Ana  dance  incessant,  on  the  flippant  tongue. 
And  when,  fatigu'd  with  ev'ry  other  sport. 
The  belles  prepare  to  grace  tiie  sacred  court, 
They  marshal  all  their  forces  in  array, 
To  kill  with  glnnces,  and  destroy  in  play. 
Two  skilful  maids  with  reverential  fear. 
In  wanton  wreaths  collect  their  silken  hair ; 
Two  paint  their  cheeks,  and  round  their  temples 

pour 
Tbe  fragrant  unguent,  and  the  ambrosial  shower ; 
One  pulU  the  shape-creating  stays ;  and  one 
Encircles  round  her  waist  the  golden  zone ; 
N'ot  with  more  toil  to  improve  immortal  charms, 
Strove  Juno,  Venus,  and  the  queen  of  arms. 
When  Priam's  son  adjudged  the  golden  prize. 
To  the  resistless  beauty  of  the  skies. 
At  length,  equip'd  in  Love's  enticing  arms. 
With  all  that  glitters,  and  with  all  that  charm >, 
Tbe  ideal  goddesses  to  church  repair. 
Peep  thro'  the  fan,  and  mutter  o  er  a  pray'r, 
Or  listen  to  the  organ's  pom|)ous  sound, 
Or  eye  the  gilded  images  around ; 
Or,  deeply  studied  in  coquettish  rules. 
Aim  wily  glances  at  unthinking  fools ; 
Or  show  the  lily  hand  with  graceful  air. 
Or  wound  the  &pliug  with  a  lock  of  hair: 
And  when  the  hated  discipline  is  o'er. 
And  misses  tortur'd  with  repent,  no  more, 
Tliey  mount  the  pictured  coach  ;  and,  to  the  play, 
The  edebrated  iaols  hie  away. 

Not  so  the  lass  that  should  my  joys  improve. 
With  solid  frieodship.  and  connubial  love: 
A  native  bloom,  witii  intermingled  white. 
Should  set  her  features  in  a  pleasing  light ; 
Like  Helen  flushing  with  unrival'd  charms, 
When  raptur'd  Paris  darted  in  her  arms. 
But  what,  alas!  avails  a  ruby  cheek, 
A  downy  boaom,  or  a  snowy  neck  I 
Charms  ill  supply  the  want  of  innocence. 
Nor  beauty  forms  intrinsic  excellence: 
But  in  her  breast  let  moral  beauties  shine, 
Sapemal  grace  and  purity  divine: 
Saolime  her  reason,  and  her  native  wit 
Unstrain'd  with  pedantry,  and  low  conceit : 
Her  fancy  lively,  and  her  judgment  free 
From  female  prejudice  and  bigotry : 
Averse  to  idol  pomp,  and  outward  show, 


Tlie  flatt'ring  coxcomb,  and  fantastic  bean. 

The  fop's  impertinence  she  should  despise, 

Tho'  sorely  wounded  by  her  radiant  eyes ; 

But  pay  due  rev'rence  to  the  exalted  mind, 

By  learning  polisli'd,  and  by  wit  refin'd. 

Who  all  her  virtues,  without  guile,  commends, 

And  all  her  faults  as  freely  reprehends. 

Sofl;  Hymen's  rites  her  passion  should  approve, 

And  in  her  bosom  glow  the  flames  of  love : 

To  me  her  soul,  by  sacred  friendship,  turn. 

And  I,  for  her,  with  equal  friendship  burn : 

In  ev'ry  stage  of  life  afford  relief, 

Partake  my  joys,  and  sympathize  my  grief; 

Unshaken,  walk  in  Virtue's  peaceful  road, 

Kor  bribe  her  Reason  to  pursue  the  mode ; 

Mild  as  the  saint  whose  errors  are  forgiv'n. 

Calm  as  a  vestnl,  and  coinpo^'d  as  heaven. 

This  be  the  partner,  this  tne  lovely  wife. 

That  should  embellish  and  prolong  my  life, 

A  nymph  I  who  might  a  second  fall  inspire, 

And  fill  a  glowing  cherub  with  desire ! 

With  her  I'd  spend  the  pleasurable  day, 

While  fleeting  minutes  gayly  danc'd  awny : 

With  her  I'd  walk,  delighted,  o'er  the  green, 

Thro'  ev'ry  blooming  mead,  and  runtl  scene ; 

Or  sit  in  open  fields  damask'd  with  flow'rs. 

Or  where  cool  shades  imbrown  the  noon-tide  bow'rai 

Imparadis'd  within  my  eager  arms, 

I'd  reign  the  happy  monarch  of  her  charms ; 

Oft  on  her  panting  bosom  would  I  lay. 

And  in  dissolvinsr  raptures  melt  awny ; 

Then  lull'd,  by  nightingales,  to  balmy  rest, 

My  blooming  fair  should  slumber  at  my  breast. 


OOMCLDBIOir. 


And  when  decrepid  age  (frail  mortals'  doom) 
Should  bend  my  witherd  body  to  the  tomb. 
No  warbling  syrens  should  retard  my  flight 
To  heavenly  mansions  of  unclouded  light 
Tho*  Death,  with  his  imperial  horrors  crown'd. 
Terrific  grinn'd.  and  formidably  frown'd, 
Oflences  |>ardon*d  and  remitted  sin. 
Should  form  a  calm  serenity  within  : 
Blessing  my  natal  and  my  mortal  hour, 
(My  soul  committed  to  the  eternid  pow'r) 
Inexorable  Death  should  smile,  for  I 
Who  knew  to  Uye,  would  never  fear  to  die. 

JAMBB  OTIS, 

The  first  writer  of  the  Revolution,  was  born  in 
Barnstable,  Feb.  6,  1724.  He  was  prepared  for 
Harvard  College  by  the  Rev.  Jonathan  Russell, 
and  graduated  in  1748.  Eighteen  months  after 
he  commenced  the  study  of  law  in  the  office  of 
Jeremiah  Gridley,  and  was  admitted  in  1748,  at 
Plymouth,  where  he  resided.  Two  years  after  he 
removed  to  Boston.  His  practice  soon  became 
extensive.  In  1755,  he  married  Miss  Ruth  Cun- 
ninghnm,  the  daughter  of  a  merchant  of  Boston. 
In  1760,  he  was  engaged  in  the  famous  case  of 
the  Writs  of  Assistance — a  new  regulation  intro- 
duced by  the  English  government,  by  which  the 
courts  were  called  upon  to  protect  the  officers 
of  the  customs  in  forcibly  entering  and  searching 
the  premises  of  merchants  in  quest  of  dutiable 
goods.  Pending  the  application  to  the  Superior 
Court  for  these  writs,  Sewell,  the  chief  justice, 
died,  and  Lt.  Gov.  Hntcliinson  was  appointed  his 
successor.  The  elder  Otis  condenmcd  this  multi- 
plication of  offices  in  the  hands  of  one  person,  and 
this  opposition  and  the  future  proceedings  of 
himself  and  son  have  been  charged  again«(t  t!tem 
as  instigated  by  revenge,  he  having  expected  the 
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office  himselC  The  chai^ro  h  branded  »  tn 
"eiecrnble  lie"  by  John  Ailams.  Otis  ilefemled 
the  mrrchanta  in  tbis  ca°e,  and  with  success. 
"  American  InilepeixlL'nce  vi!\a  then  and  tliere 
bom."*  His  speech  was  widely  circnlated,  and 
ita  author  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature  in 
Hav,  1761.  In  1702,  he  publi^ed  a  pouiphlet, 
entitled  A  Vindication  of  the  Cimduet  of  Ihe 
Boiaa  of  SepratnCatiteM.  It  was  a  ilefenoe  of 
an  address  to  the  governor  in  answer  to  his 
tneasoge  announcing  an  ndditiun  to  the  armament 
of  the  Massachusetts  sloop  (;i  smalt  matter  in 
itaelf,  bnt  involving  the  principle  of  the  expendi- 
ture of  the  pQblic  money  without  the  action  of 
the  legielature).  Thia  address,  drawn  up  by  Otis, 
rontaiiieil  the  following  passage :  "  It  would  be  of 
little  consequence  to  the  people  whether  they 
were  subject  to  George  or  Loui^  the  king  M 
Great  Britain  or  the  French  king,  if  both  were 
arbitrary,  as  both  would  be,  if  both  oould  levy 
tuxes  without  Poriianient."  A  member  cried  oat 
"  treason"  when  it  was  read,  but  tlie  address 
was  passed  by  a  large  minority.  "  How  many 
volumes,"  says  John  Adams,  "are  ooncentralad 
in  thia  little  fugitive  pamphlet!  Look  over  the 
Ceclanitions  of  Righbi  and  Wrongs,  issned  by 
Congress  in  1774.  Look  into  the  Declaration  of 
Independence  in  1776.  Look  into  the  writings 
of  Dr.  Price  and  Dr.  Priestley.  Look  into  all  the 
French  constitutions  of  government,  and,  to  ca|> 
the  climax,  look  into  Mr.  Thomas  Paine's  Com- 
mon Bense,  Crisis,  and  Bights  of  Man ;  what 
can  you  find  thiit  is  not  to  be  found  In  solid  sub- 
stance In  tJiis  Vindication  of  the  House  of  Bepre- 
sentatives?" 


.''rft-'-y-j'T^^^ 


In  1764,  OWs's  Eightt  of  th«  BritUh  Cohnia 
Auerled  and  Protred,  a  pamphlet  of  120  pages 
6vo.,  appeared.  Its  argument  is  given  with 
admirable   con<^on    in   the   summary   near   it3 

The  » 


originaDr  the  whole  people ;  that  ther  might  have 
devnlired  it  on  vbmn  tbey  jdeated  :  that  this  devo- 
latioD  ■>  fiduciary,  for  tlie  p>od  of  the  whole :  that 
i  by  the  British  caoatitDtian.  this  dcvolutiaii  ia  on  the 
;  king,  lonls,  and  comnioiw,  the  supreme,  aacred,  und 
iincoatrollable  legislative  power,  not  only  in  the 
realm,  but  through  the  dominions:  that  by  the 
;  abdication,  the  original  compact  vna  bnikcn  to 
pieces;  that  by  the  revolution  it  was  renewed,  and 
I  more  Gmly  established,  and  the  rights  and  libeKica 
I  of  the  subject  in  all  parta  of  the  dominions  more 
fully  explained  and  confimied:  that  in  con»qiienee 
I  of  this  eatablishinent  and  the  nets  nf  succesioii  and 
nnion,  his  Majesty  Geoi^  III.  ii  riglilful  king  and 
soverei^.  and  with  his  parliament,  the  nipraiM 
IfgiilaUve  of  Great  Britain.  France,  and  Ireland, 
and  the  dominions  tLerenato  belonging:  that  this 
constitution  is  the  mwt  free  one.  and  by  far  the 
brst  now  existiDg  on  earth:  tliat  by  tliis  constitu- 
tion, every  man  in  tlic  dominions  isafree  man;  that 
no  part  of  his  Majesty's  domiaiona  con  be  taxed 
without  their  co'isent:  that  every  part  has  a  right 
to  be  represented  in  the  supreme  or  some  subordi- 
nate legislature,  that  the  refusal  of  this  would  seem 
to  be  a  contradiction  b  practice  to  the  theory  of  the 
constitution :  that  the  colonies  are  suburdinale 
dominions,  and  arc  uo»  in  such  a  state,  as  to  make 
it  best  for  the  good  of  the  whole  thAt  they  sliould 
not  only  be  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  subordi- 
nate legislation,  but  be  also  represented  insomepn)- 
portion  to  their  number  and  estates  in  the  gralid 
iMlslatlon  of  the  nation :   that  this  weald   firmly 

unite  all  parts  o'-"-- "-'"^ "" '    ' 

peace  and  pros] 
and  perpetual. 

Otis  was  etectod  to  the  first  or  Stamp  Act  Con- 
gress, but  allcr  the  publication  of  his  last  work 
took  a  less  prominent  part  in  ouhlic  debate. 

SepL  4,  1769,  he  published  an  advertisement 
in  the  Boston  Gazette,  denouncing  the  ooinnii^ 
sionera  of  the  customs  who  had  sent  over  to  Eng- 
land false  and  libellous  charges  against  him.  Tbe 
next  evening  he  met  Robinson,  one  of  these  per- 
sons, in  a  coffee-house.  An  altercation  ensued, 
Robinson  struck  him  with  a  cane,  Otis  returned 
the  blow,  was  attacked  by  a  number  of  Kobin* 
Hon's  adherents,  and  received  a  severe  wound  in 
the  head — which  is  generally  snpposed  to  have 
le<I  to  the  insanity  which  soon  after  made  ita 
appearance,  and  incapacitated  him  for  future 
public  or  profc3.°iona1  exertion.  He  brought  an 
action  against  Robinson,  and  recovered  £2000 
damages,  which  he  rofu^tcd  to  accept.  He  ret!reil 
from  the  legislature  in  1770,  and  was  re-elected 
in  1771,  but  itiil  not  take  any  iiDportant  paK  in 
the  debates.  He  withdrew  the  same  year,  and 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  at  Barnstable  and 
Andover,  where  he  was  struck  by  lightning.  May 
23,  17a3,  and  died  instantaneously.  His  life  haa 
been  written  by  William  Tudor.' 


debt,  w 


A  representation  ■□  Parliament  from  the  Several 
colonies,  since  tbey  are  become  so  lai-gc  and  Dumc 
reus,  as  to  be  called  on  not  only  to  maintain 
provineial  government,  Civil  and  military,  among 
themselves,  for  this  they  have  eheerfuity  done,  hat 
to  contribute  towards  the  support  of  a  national 
"'"  'iiig  army,  by  reason  of  the  heavy  national 
wlien  tl       -^         ■ 


1  tliey  themselves  o 


a  large  one,  cod- 
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timetH  in  tbe  conmon  came,  cannot  be  tbonght  an 
unreasonable  thing,  nor  if  asked,  could  il  be  called 
an  immodest  request  Qui  xentii  commodum  aerUire 
debet  ei  OHHX,  baa  been  thought  a  maxim  of  equity. 
Bat  that  a  man  diould  bear  a  burthen  for  other 
people,  as  well  as  himself,  without  a  return,  never 
long  found  a  place  in  any  law-book  or  decrees,  but 
th:»S45  of  the  most  despotic  princes.  Besides  the 
equity  of  an  American  representation  in  parliament, 
a  thousand  advantages  would  result  from  it  It 
would  be  the  most  ctt'cctual  means  of  giving  those 
of  both  countries  a  thorough  knowledge  of  each 
other's  interests,  as  well  as  that  of  the  whole,  which 
arc  inseparable. 

Were  this  representation  allowed,  instead  of  the 
ecandalous  memorials  and  deixwitions  that  have  been 
sometimes,  in  days  of  old,  privately  cooked  up  in  an 
inquisitorial  manner,  by  persons  of  bad  minds  and 
wicked  views,  and  sent  from  America  to  the  several 
boards,  persons  of  tlie  first  reputation  among  their 
countrymen  might  be  on  the  spot,  from  the  several 
colonies,  truly  to  represent  them.  Future  ministers 
need  not,  like  some  of  their  predecessors,  have  | 
reeonrse  for  information  in  American  affairs,  to 
every  vagabond  stroller,  that  has  run  or  rid  post 
through  America,  from  his  creditora,  or  to  people  of 
no  kind  of  credit  from  the  colonies. 

JAMES  BOWDOIN 

Was  bom  in  Boston,  Augxut  7,  1726.  He  was 
of  Hci^raenot descent;  his  grandfuther  Pierre  Bau- 
doQin  having  been  a  refugee  from  France  on  the 
revocation  of  the  edict  of  Nantes,  who,  living  lor 
A  short  time  in  Ireland,  in  1687  was  an  applicant 
to  Governor  Andros,  in  New  England,  for  a  grant 
of  land  in  Maine.  His  son,  James  Bowdoin,  Ije- 
came  a  wealtliy  merchant  of  Boston ;  and  his  son 
Jame^i,  of  whom  we  are  writing,  inherited  a  hand- 
some paternal  fortune.  He  was  educated  under 
Master  Lovell  at  the  South  Grammar  School  of 
the  city,  and  was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  of  1745. 
At  twenty-four  years  of  age  he  had  visited  Frank- 
lin in  Philadelphia,  and  disclosed  a  taste  for  scien- 
tific pursuits  which  induced  the  philo^sopher,  then 
twenty  years  his  senior,  to  connnunicate  to  him 
his  papers  on  Electricity.  This  was  the  begin- 
ning of  a  correspondence  by  which  the  friends 
have  become  united  in  reputation.  A  resume  of 
tills  scientific  connexion  is  given  by  the  Hon.  R.O. 
Wintbrop,  a  descendant  of  Bow<loin,  in  his  ad- 
dress on  the  Life  and  Services  of  Bowdoin.* 

At  the  outset  of  thb  correspondence,  Bowdoin 
appears  to  have  availed  himself  of  the  invitation  to 
make  observations  on  Franklin's  theories  and  specu* 
lationa,  with  somewhat  more  of  independence  of 
opinion  than  might  have  been  expected  from  the 
disparity  of  their  ages.  One  of  his  earliest  lettera 
(21st  I>ec  1751)  suggested  such  forcible  obiections 
to  the  hypothesis,  that  the  sea  was  the  grand  source 
of  electneity,  that  Fraukbn  was  led  to  say  in  his  re- 
ply, (a4th  January.  1752,)—"  I  grow  more  doubtful 
of  my  former  supposition,  ami  more  ready  to  allow 
weiffht  to  that  objection,  (drawn  from  the  activity 
of  &e  electric  flnid  and  the  readiness  of  water  to 
eondnet,)  which  yon  have  indeed  stated  with  great 
strength  and  cleameM."  In  the  following  year 
Franklin  retvacted  this  hypothesis  altogether.  The 
tome  letter  of  Bowdoin*a  contained  an  elaborate  ex- 
plication of  the  cause  of  the  crooked  direction  of 
lightamg,  which  Franklin  pronounced,  in  his  reply, 
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to  be  "  both  ingenious  and  solid,**— adding.  **  when 
we  can  account  as  satisfactorily  for  Uie  electrifica- 
tion of  clouds,  1  think  that  branch  of  natural  philo- 
ik>phy  will  be  nearly  complete.** 

in  a  subsequent  fetter.Bowdoin  suggested  a  theory 
in  regard  to  the  luminousness  of  water  under  certain 
circumstances,  ascribing  it  to  the  presence  of  minute 
phosphorescent  animals,  of  which  Franklin  said,  in 
Lis  reply,  (13th  Dec  1763.) — "The  observations  you 
made  of  the  sea  water  emitting  more  or  less  light  in 
different  tracts  passed  through  by  your  boat,  is  new, 
and  your  mode  of  accounting  for  it  ingenious  It  is, 
indeed,  very  possible,  that  an  extremely  small  aiii- 
malcide,  too  small  to  be  visible  even  oy  our  best 
glasses,  may  yet  give  a  visible  light**  This  theory 
has  since  been  very  generally  i^eceivcd. 

Franklin  soon  after  paid  our  young  philosopher 
the  more  substantial  and  unequivocal  compliment  of 
sending  hid  letters  to  London,  where  they  were  read 
at  the  Ko3*al  Society,  and  published  in  a  volume  with 
his  own.  The  Royal  Society,  at  a  later  day,  made 
Bowdoin  one  of  tlieir  fellows  ;  and  Fmnklin  writing 
to  Bowdoin  from  London.  Jan.  13,  1772,  says:  "it 
gives  me  great  pleasure  that  my  book  afforded  any 
to  my  friends.  I  esteem  those  letters  of  yours  among 
its  brightest  ornaments,  and  have  the  satisfaction  to 
find  that  they  add  greatly  to  the  reputation  of 
American  philosophy. 

He  bore  a  leading  part  in  the  political  agita- 
tions of  the  times,  in  opposition  to  the  parliamen- 
tary and  local  govermnent  tyranny ;  and  was  an 
early  advocate  of  the  union  of  the  Colonies.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  Colonial  Council,  where  bis 
patriotism  rendered  hi  in  an  object  of  dread  to 
Governor  Bernard  and  Hutchinson,  while  he  was 
specially  set  aside  by  the  English  home  govern- 
ment. He  was  electe<l  to  the  Old  Continental 
Congress  and  prevented  attendance  only  by  family 
illness.  His  own  health  was  weak,  and  hi^  life 
became  a  long  consumptive  disease ;  but  he  was 
always  vigorous  in  public  affairs.  In  1785,  he 
became  (jrovernor  of  the  Commonwealth,  in  the 
discbarge  of  the  duties  of  which  he  applied  all 
his  energies  to  the  suppression  of  Shay's  Rebel- 
lion against  law  and  order.  He  lived  to  see  his 
efforts  for  union  fully  established  in  tbe  formation 
of  the  Federal  Constitution ;  received  Washing- 
ton, with  whom  he  had  conferred  on  the  i>crilous 
heights  of  Dorchester,  in  1776,  at  his  house  in 
Boston  in  1789 ;  and  on  the  6th  of  November, 
1790,  followed,  after  an  interval  of  a  few  months, 
his  old  fi'iend  Franklin  to  the  grave. 

Besides  his  participation  in  Franklin^s  dis- 
coveries, he  has  a  claim  upon  our  attention  hero 
as  a  contributor  to  the  Pietas  et  Gmtulatio^  the 
volume  of  Cambridge  poems  on  the  accession  of 
Greorgc  IIL,  to  which  he  contributed  three  articles,* 
and  the  author  of  a  volume  of  verses  published 
anonymously  in  Boston,  in  1759.  His  Para- 
phrase  of  the  Economy  e/ Human  Life  furnishes 
at  least  a  pleasing  study  of  the  tastes  of  the  man 
and  the  period.  He  was  a  fellow  of  the  Corpo- 
ration of  Harvard  College,  subscribed  liberally  to 
its  funds,  and  left  the  institution  a  handsome 
legacy  to  be  applied  to  the  encouragement  of 
literature  in  premiums  among  the  students.  He 
was  one  of  the  founders  and  first  Presidents  of  tlie 
American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences  in  Bos- 
ton, and  published  a  philosophical  discourse  on 
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Ilia  induction  in  1780.  The  iK>em  of  Bowdoin,  to 
whicli  we  have  alluded,  is  called  a  Paraphrase 
of  Dodsley^s  collection  of  aphorisms  under  that 
title,*  but,  though  it  originated  in  a  simple  ver- 
sion of  the  Economy,  it  is  rather  an  amplification 
or  extension  of  that  little  work,  with  new  illuji- 
trations.  It  follows  the  original  in  its  general 
classification  of  personal  duties  and  emotions,  and 
the  relation  of  the  sexes,  without  taking  up  each 
of  the  topics.  Bowdoin's  is  good  moral  sense,  in 
a  good  declaraatory  tone,  without  much  origi- 
nality. As  an  example  of  its  more  pleasing  de- 
scriptions, we  may  take  a  passage  on  the  Vii*tu- 
ous  Woman,  in  the  section  on  Desire  and  Love. 

Now  view  the  maid,  the  love  inspiring  maid, 
With  virtue  and  witli  modesty  arrayVl : 
Survey  her  matchless  form  ;  her  inin<l  survey ; 
And  all  their  beauty  in  full  light  display. 
Her  matchless  form,  display'd  in  open  light, 
Attracts  the  eye,  and  charms  the  ravishM  sights 
Surveyed,  and  re^urvey'd  from  feet  to  head, 
A  thousand  nameless  beauties  round  her  spread : 
See  down  her  neck  the  oharming  locks  descend ; 
And,  black  as  jet,  in  waving  ringlets  end : 
As  down  her  beauteous  neck  they  careless  flow. 
The  lovely  white  to  great  advantage  show : 
Her  comely  neck  with  symmetry  and  grace, 
Rises  majestic  on  its  noble  base : 
And,  like  a  column  of  superior  art. 
Does  to  the  eye  a  fine  effect  impart : 
Her  piercing  eyes  their  harmless  lightning  play : 
And  dart  around  a  ioy-diffusing  my : 
Her  checks,  adom'a  with  lovely  white  and  red, 
May  vie  with  roses  in  their  flow*ry  bed : 
Her  coral  lips,  whene'er  she  speaks,  disclose 
The  finest  ivVy  in  concentric  rows : 
Her  tempting  breasts  in  whiteness  far  outgo 
The  op'nmp;  lily,  and  the  new  fal'n  snow : 
Her  temptmg  breasts  the  eyes  of  all  command, 
And  gently  rising  court  the  amorous  hand : 
Their  beauty  and  proportion  strike  the  eye, 
And  art's  best  skill  to  equal  them  defy. 

These  matchless  charms,  which  now  in  bloom  ap- 
pear. 
Are  far  exalted  by  the  di'css  they  wear: 
With  virtue  rob'd,  with  modesty  attir'd, 
They're  more  and  more  by  all  mankind  admir'd 
With  virtue  rob'd,  with  modesty  array'd. 
They're  in  the  fairest  light  to  all  disphiy'd : 
True  virtue  and  true  modesty  inspire 
With  love  sincere,  unmix'd  with  base  desire  ; 
Set  off  the  beauties  of  her  lovely  face ; 
And  give  each  feature  a  peculiar  grace : 
Each  feature  sheds  a  joy-mspiring  ray ; 
And  all  around  are  innocently  gay : 
Each  featm'e  speaks  the  goodness  of  her  mind  ; 
By  pride  untainted,  gen'rous,  frank  and  kind. 
l£>w  full  of  innocence  her  sprightly  eye  1 
Which  with  the  dove's  in  innocence  may  vie : 
From  falsehood  and  from  guile  how  free  her  heart! 
How  free  from  cunning  and  intriguing  ait  I 
How  sweet  her  kiss !  than  honey  far  more  sweet ; 
And  like  her  lips  exempt  from  all  deceit : 
Her  lips  far  sweeter  odors  breathe  around, 
Than  e'er  exliaVd  from  India's  od'rous  ground ; 
More  sweet  than  e'er  perfum'd  the  spicy  coa:*t ; 
More  sweet  than  fam'a  Arabia  can  boast. 


*  A  Paraphrase  on  Part  of  the  Economv  of  Human  Life,  In- 
scribed to  fab  Excellency  Thomas  Pownall,  Esq.,  Governor  of 
the  Province  of  the  Massacluisetts  Bay.  Boston,  New  England : 
Printed  and  Sold  by  Green  and  Bus«ell,  at  their  Print Ing- 
OaSce,  In  Queen  at    1759. 


Than  roses  far  more  grateful  is  her  siiiilc ; 
And  moro  than  roses  can  the  sense  bcgui!c. 

These  are  her  charms — ^lier  charms  as  bright  n'v 

pear 
Ab  yonder  stars   that   deck  hear'n's   qmrklii  g 

sphere ; 
And  like  to  hcr's,  which  bro't  down  fnbled  Jovo, 
Conquer  the  breast  least  capable  of  love. 

The  reader  may  like  to  compare  Bowdoin  with 
his  original  Dodsley.  We  add  a  few  sentem^es 
from  the  ktter's  brief  parallel  chapter. 

The  madness  of  desire  shall  defeat  its  own  pur- 
suits; from  the  blindness  of  its  rnge  thou  tlinit 
rush  u|X)n  destruction. 

Therefore  give  not  up  thy  heart,  to  her  sweet  e> 
ticements ;  neither  suffer  thy  soul  to  be  enslaved  by 
her  enchanting  delusions. 

When  virtue  and  modesty  enlighten  her  charms, 
the  lustre  of  a  beautiful  woman  is  brighter  than  the 
stare  of  heaven ;  and  the  influence  of  her  power  it 
is  in  vain  to  resist 

The  innocence  of  her  eye  is  like  that  of  the 
turtle ;  simplicity  and  truth  dwell  in  her  heart 

The  kisses  of  her  mouth  are  sweeter  than  honey: 
the  perfumes  of  Arabia  breathe  from  her  lipsb 

Dodsley'a  sentiments  have  a  strong  flavor  of 
common-place  to  readers  of  the  present  day,  but 
they  were  once  very  |)opular.  tfames  Bowdoin, 
the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  a  gentleman  of 
many  accomplishments.  He  was  Iwrn  Sept.  22, 
1752,  and  died  Oct  11,  1811.  He  gave  much 
attention  to  literary  pursuits,  and  on  the  incorpo- 
ration of  Bowdoin  College,  at  Brunswick,  in 
Maine,  made  it  a  donation  of  one  thousand  acres 
of  land,  and  more  than  eleven  hundred  pounds. 
He  was  sent  by  Jefferson  a^  minister  to  Spain  in 
1805,  and  subsequently  to  France,  and  remained 
abroad  till  1808,  imssing  two  yeans  in  Paris, 
where  he  made  a  collection  of  books  and  minerals 
which  he  subsequently  presented  to  Bowdoin 
College.  He  lived  during  the  suijimer  months  on 
Naushaun  Island,  near  Martha's  Vineyai-d.  lie 
was  interested  in  the  cultivation  of  sheep,  and 
translated  Daubenton's  Advice  to  Shepherds,  He 
published  anonymously.  Opinions  respecting  the 
Commercial  Intercourse  oetween  the  United 
States  and  Great  Britain.  A  short  time  before 
his  death  he  gave  a  valuable  grant  of  land  to 
Bowdoin  College,  and  by  his  last  will  bequeathed 
a  philosophical  apparatus,  and  a  costly  collection 
of^paintings  to  that  institution. 

EZRA  STILES. 

TriE  grandfather  of  Ezra  Stiles  was  bronght  an 
infant  to  New  England,  in  1684-.  The  family  set- 
tled in  Windsor,  Connecticut,  in  1635.  The  Rev. 
Isaac  Stiles  was  his  son,  and  settled,  as  minister, 
at  North  Haven.  He  married  a  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Edward  Taylor,  of  Westficld,  Mass.,  who 
died  a  few  days  iSfter  giving  birth  to  their  only 
child,  Ezra,  December  10, 1727.  He  was  prepared 
for  Yale  College  by  his  father,  at  the  early  age 
of  twelve,  but  his  entrance  was  wisely  d^rred 
until  three  years  later.  He  was  graduated  with 
distinguished  honors  in  1746,  and  remained  a 
resident  at  the  college,  where  he  was  chosen  a 
tutor,  in  May,  1749.  He  was  licensed,  and 
preached  his  first  sennon,  in  June  of  the  same 


year,  iWil  in  tlio  following  September  receive! 
the  Mast«r's  degree,  t^ing  regAriled  aa  one  of  IIil- 
ablost  sclioUfs  tlie  institution  tiaJ  produced.  In 
1752,  finding  tho  ex<.'rtion  of  pivaching  prejadicial 
to  Ills  health,  anil  influenced  to  8ome  extent  by 
religious  doubts,  bj  wliicii  liis  mind  was  then  dis- 
tarbed,  he  c<itniuonc«d  the  study  of  tlie  law,  witli 
K  riew  lu  ft  change  id  his  career,  tn  1T54,  he 
made  a  tour  to  Bostitn,  New  York,  and  Pliiifidel- 
phia,  with  great  benefit  to  liis  health.  In  April 
of  the  following  year,  ho  accepted  an  invitation  to 

rach  during  tlio  college  vacation,  at  Newport, 
I„  and  soon  after  receivwl  a  call  to  retain  the 
pmilion  pennanenlly.  AtUT  much  deliberation, 
he  detenniiied  to  ahnndon  the  law  and  accept  the 
appointment.  Ho  hod  previously,  by  laborious 
stndy  and  earnest  thought,  dispelled  the  theologi- 
cal difficulties  which  had  disturbed  his  mind,  and 
was  ready  to  devote  himself  witli  earnestness  and 
ual  to  hid  Bocred  oiling.  His  clerical  duties  did 
not,  however,  prevent  hi*  attention  to  the  scien- 
tific and  philological  studies  in  which  he  also  de- 
Ughted. 

Ill  1757,  he  married  Eliiabatb,  daughter  of 
Col.  John  Hubbard,  of  New  Haven. 

A  disconree  delivered  on  the  public  thank-giv- 
ing for  the  capture  of  Uontreid,  Bcpt«niber  8, 
1760,  shows  him  to  have  been  among  the  first  to 
furasee  American  Indepenileiice.  lie  says:  "  It  is 
probable  that,  in  time,  there  will  be  formed  a 
Provincial  Confederacy,  and  a  Common  Council, 
ntjndingonfireo  provincial  auffrutiei  and  tliismay, 
in  time,  terminate  in  an  imperial  diet,  when  t!iu 
imperisl  dominion  will  subsist,  a*  itought,  in  olee- 
tion."  In  Jaly,  1766,  he  was  nrg^ni  to  aJlow  hini- 
•  If  to  be  proposed  as  a  canilidate  for  the  presi- 
doocyof  Tale  College,  butdeclined.  Theproi)osal 


WB»  renewed  by  his  formal  election,  in  17T7.  He 
was  at  this  time  resident  at  Portsmouth,  having 
roDoved  on  the  British  occupation  of  New|>ort, 
aotil  "it  might  please  Divine  Providence  to  re- 
assemble his  dear  sonttered  flook."  At  the  urgent 
•obeitation  of  his  own  and  the  friends  of  thoMil- 
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lepe,  he  iiccopteil  the  office,  mid  commenced  its 
duties,  Jun)2S,  17TB. 

In  the  spring  Tacation  of  1780,  the  British  hav- 
ing evacuated  NeW|iort,  the  Prusiilcnt  paid  a  visit 
to  his  ot<I  congregation.  The  oliurch  had  been 
desecrated  by  tlio  enemy,  who  '''had  put  up  a 
chimney  in  the  middle  of  it,  and  demolishetl  alt 
the  pews  and  seots  below,  and  in  the  galleries, 
but  nad  left  the  pulpit  standing.  My  little  zealous 
flook,"  says  the  President,  "  took  down  tlie  chim- 
ney, and  cleansed  the  meeting  house,  ami  then 
[irooured  some  benohos,  made  for  the  king's  troops' 
entertainment  and  left  beliind ;  so  that  we  attend- 
ed clivine  service  very  conveniently,  though  with 
a  pleasure  intermixed  with  tender  grief."  He 
retained  his  Presidency  with  high  honor  to  liim- 
setf  and  usefulness  to  the  institution,  oatil  his 
death,  M,iy  13,  1705. 

Dr.  Stiles  was  an  indefatigable  student  tbrongh- 
out  hix  life.  By  Uie  aid  of  a  Jewish  acquaintance 
in  Newport,  ho  instructed  himself  in  Hebrew,  and 
afterwards  acfjuired  an  acquaintance  with  the 
other  oriental  languages.  lie  corresponded  with 
the  Jesuits  on  the  geography  of  California,  with 
Greek  bishops  on  the  physioal  formation  of  Pales- 
tine and  the  adjacent  countries,  and  aildressed 
queries  of  a  scientific  and  philological  nature  to 
travellers  from  the  interior  of  Africa,  Behrin^^'s 
Straits,  and  olhor  remote  regions.  The  late 
Chancellor  Kent,  wlio  was  one  of  Stiles's  pupils 
in  the  college,  has  piiid  a  handsome  tribute  to  the 
wannth  and  character  of  his  [mUiieBl  principles 
and  personal  virtues:  " Preaiduiit  Stiles s  zeal  for 
civil  and  religious  liberty  was  kindled  at  the  altar 
of  the  English  and  New  England  Puritans,  and 
it  was  animating  and  vivid.  A  more  constant 
and  devoted  friend  to  the  Revolution  and  inde- 
pendence of  this  country  never  eiisi«d.  He  had 
anticipated  it  as  eariy  as  the  year  1T60,  and  bis 
whole  soul  was  enlisted  in  favor  of  every  measure 
which  led  on  gradually  to  the  formation  and 
eetablishtnent  of  the  American  Union.  The  fre- 
quent appeals  which  he  was  accustomed  to  make 
to  the  heads  and  hearts  of  his  pupils,  concerning 
the  sUppery  paths  of  youth,  the  grave  duties  nf 
life,  the  responsibilities  of  man,  and  the  peril.-i, 
and  hopes,  and  honors,  and  destiny  of  our  coun- 
try, will  never  be  forgotten  by  those  who  heard 
tbem ;  and  especially  when  ho  came  to  touch,  as  ho 
(^n  did,  with  '  a  matter's  hand  and  prophet's 
fire,'  on  the  bright  vision  of  the  ftiture  prosperity 
and  splendor  of  the  United  Slates.  ....  Take 
him  for  all  in  all,  tliis  extraordinary  man  was 
ondonbtedly  one  of  the  purest  and  beat  pfted 
men  of  his  age.  In  addition  to  bis  other  emi- 
nent alt^nnicnis  he  was  dutiied  with  humility, 
witli  tenderness  of  heart,  witii  disinlerestad  kinil- 
nws,  and  with  tiio  most  artless  wmplicity.  He 
was  distinguished  for  the  dignity  of  his  deport- 
ment,  the   politeness    of   hia    address,  and   the 


great  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Protestant 
faith,  he  was  nevertheless  of  a  most  charitable 
aiid  catholic  temper,  ropulting  equally  from  the 
benevolence  of  Ilia  dispotution  and  the  spirit  of 
tlie  Gosiiel."  • 


K^^  BKlelj,  bj  Ji 


,  BapMmbtr : 


Kant,  BapMmbtr  U,  1981. 
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Dr.  Chonning  has  also  been  the  eulogist  of 
Stiles.  In  his  dipcoiii'se  at  Newport,  he  siMjaks 
with  animation  of  this  "  noble  friend  of  religious 
liberty,"  who  "  threw  a  lustre  on  this  island  imme- 
diately before  the  Revolution ;"  and  adds,  "to  the 
influence  of  this  distinguished  man  in  tlie  cir- 
cle in  which  I  was  brought  up,  I  may  owe  in  part 
tho  indignation  which  1  feel  towards  ever}-  inva- 
sion of  human  rights.  In  my  earliest  years  I 
regarded  no  human  being  with  equal  reverence."* 

Stiles  was  twice  married,  liis  second  wife  being 
the  widow  of  "William  Clieekley,  of  Providence. 
One  of  his  daughters  married  the  Rev.  Abiol 
Holmes,  by  whom  his  life  was  written  and  pub- 
lished in  1798.  There  U  also  a  biography  by  Prof. 
Kingsley,  of  Yale,  in  the  second  series  of  Sparks's 
collection. 

His  chief  literary  production  was  hh  Ilktory 
of  Three  of  the  Jtulges  of  King  Charles  J.f  A 
lett<.'r  written  in  1793,  by  a  gentleman  of  South 
Carolina,  to  the  President^  suggesting  a  monument 
to  the  memory  of  John  Dixwell,  one  of  the  three 
Judges  of  Charles  I.  who  escape<l  to  and  died  in 
this  country,  led  him  to  the  completion  of  a  work 
on  these  worthies  for  which  ho  had  long  been 
engaged  in  collecting  materials.J  It  Bpi>eare<l  in 
1795.  Tho  kindly  pen  of  Chancellor  Kent  has 
placed  its  political  merits  in  a  stnnig  light :  "This 
work  contains  proof,"  he  says,  "that  tlie  author's 
devotion  to  civil  and  religious  liberty  carried  him 
forward  to  some  'hasty  conclusions ;  in  like  man- 
ner as  his  fondness  for  antiquarian  researches 
tended  to  lead  his  mind  to  credulous  excesses, 
lie  dwells  on  trifling  traditionary  details  on  a  very 
unimportant  inquiry ;  but  the  volume  also  con- 
tains a  dissertation  on  republican  iH>lity,  and  his 
vindication  of  the  resistance  of  tlie  I^ng  Parlia- 
ment to  King  Charles  I.,  and  of  tlie  judicial  trial 
and  condeiimation  of  that  monarch.  Here  he 
ri?es  into  a  theme  of  the  loftiest  import,  and  dis- 
cusses it  with  his  usual  boldness,  fervor,  acuteness, 
and  copiousness  of  erudition.  He  takes  occasion 
to  condemn  all  hereditary  orders  in  government, 
as  being  incompatible  with  public  virtue  and 
security ;  and  he  was  of  opinion  that  monarchy 
and  aristocracy,  with  all  their  exclusive  political 
ap[>endages,  were  going  fast  into  discredit  and 
disuse,  under  the  influence  of  more  just  and 
enlightened  notions  of  the  natural  equality  and 
Iil)erties  of  mankind.  In  these  opinions  the 
President  did  no  more  than  adopt  and  declare  the 
principles  of  the  most  illustrious  of  the  English 
Puritans  under  the  Stuarts  and  of  mjmy,  at  leasts 
of  the  Englisli  Protestant  Dissenters  under  the 
Brunswick  hue.  His  fundamental  doctrine,  that 
a  nation  may  bring  to  trial  and  punishment  delin- 
quent kings,  is  undoubtedly  true  as  an  abstract 
]»roposition,  though  the  right  is  diflicult  to  define 
and  tlaiigerous  in  the  application.  This  humble 
little  volume  was  dedicated  to  tht  patrons  of  vn- 
polluted  liberty^  eiul  and  religious^  throughout 


♦  Chuinln|r*s  Workik  !v.  JMl. 

t  A  History  of  Thr«>«  of  tlie  JiidirM  of  Kln|;  Char1<«  I..  Ma- 
jor OenenU  "Wholley.  Mi^or  <>«noral  OofD^  and  Colonel  Dis- 
veil:  who  at  the  Rrstonulon,  166i\  fled  to  America,  and  were 
Mcreted  and  eoncedod  In  MMwachuaetta  and  Connecticut,  for 
near  Thirty  years.  With  an  account  of  Mr.  TheopliiUts  Whale, 
of  Narrafcansett.  anpnosed  to  lure  been  also  one  of  the  Jndtrp^ 
By  President  StJle^  llartford.  Printed  by  Kli^ha  Pabcock.  1794 

J  **.\  Poem,  commemoratlTe  of  Go(fr.  Whallcr.  and  Dlxiroll, 
three  of  the  Judces  of  Chat  Us  I.,  by  ^hi>Bpuko^''  was  pub- 
..    .,    *  ■».  during  the  same  year. 


the  world;  and  when  we  consider  its  subject,  iti 
republicanism,  its  spirit,  its  frankness,  its  piety, 
its  style  and  its  for/,  we  are  almost  led  to  believe 
that  we  are  perusing  the  legacy  of  the  last  of  the 
Pxiritans,  He  gives  us  also  a  congpeclvs  or  plan 
of  an  ideal  commonwealth,  and  it  is  far  superior 
to  the  schemes  sketched  by  llanington,  or  Mil- 
ton, or  Locke,  or  Hume,  or  to  any  other  plan  of 
a  republic  prior  to  the  establishment  of  our  own 
American  constitutions.  It  is  very  much  upon. 
the  model  of  some  of  the  best  of  them,  and 
though  entire  political  equality  and  universal  suf- 
fnigo  were  tho  ba^i-j  of  his  jilan,  he  was  folly 
aware  of  the  dangerous  propensities  to  which 
they  might  expose  us,  and  therefore  he  checked 
the  rapidity  of  his  machine  by  a  Legislature  of 
two  Houses,  chosen,  the  one  for  three  and  the 
other  for  six  years,  and  bv  a  single  Executive 
chosen  for  seven  years,  and  by  an  independent 
Judiciary.  In  addition  to  all  these  guards,  he 
insisted  on  the  necessity  of  a  general  diffiision  of 
light  and  knowledge,  and  of  the  rec<^nition  of 
Christianity." 

Stiies's  other  works  consist  principally  of 
addresses  and  sermons.  One  of  the  latter  is  an 
able  plea  for  the  union  of  various  New  England 
denominations.  His  election  sermon  in  1763, 
entitled  The  United  States  Elevated  to  Oloryand 
Honour,  is  an  animated  eulogium  on  the  revolu- 
tionary conte^t^  and  an  eloquent  and  sensible  anti- 
cipation of  its  consequences.  In  his  eulogj-  of 
Washington,  his  enthusiasm  carries  him  to  its 
utmost  limits : — 

Thy  fame  is  of  sweeter  perfume  than  Arabian 
spices  in  the  gardens  of  Persia.  A  Baron  de  Stcul>en 
Niall  wafl  its  fragi*auce  to  the  monarch  of  Prussia ; 
a  Marquis  de  la  Fayette  ehall  waft  it  to  a  far  gre&tor 
monarch,  and  diffuse  thy  renown  throughout  Europe : 
listening  angels  shall  catch  the  odour,  waft  it  to 
heaTen,  and  perfume  the  universe. 

Stile-V  Diarj'  and  bound  manuscripts  preserved 
at  Yale  College,  fill  some  forty-five  voliunes.  Of 
these  fifteen  are  occupied  with  his  literary  Diaiy, 
embracing  the  narrative  of  daily  oocurrcncos, 
public  and  private,  notices  of  tlie  books  he  read, 
the  sermons  he  preached  and  hcanl,  and  his  doc- 
trinal refiections.  It  includes  numerous  important 
details  of  the  Revolution.  A  Meteorological 
Record  occupies  five  volumes ;  an  Itinerary  of  his 
tours,  notices  of  Town  and  Church  Records, 
Tombstone  Inscriptions  and  such  matters,  five 
more ;  while  the  remainder  are  filled  with  letters 
addressed  to  him,  and  miscellaneoos  extracts.  He 
was  a  gKH>d  draughtsman,  and  occasionally  sketches 
plans  of  the  battles.  There  is  an  account,  in  par- 
ticular, of  the  battle  at  Charleston,  taken  down 
from  the  narrative  of  an  eye-witness  and  par- 
tici|mnt,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Martin. 

Though  the  Diary  has  been  freely  drawn  upon 
by  Dr.  Stiles's  biographer.  Holmes,  and  consulte<l 
since  for  historical  purposes,  it  contains  much 
unpublished  matter  worthv  to  see  the  hght. 

We  are  indebted  to  Mr.'E.  G.  Herrick,  of  Yale, 
fv»r  the  following  extracts,  which  exhibit  tho 
activity  of  the  v.riter's  mind,  and  the  extent  of 
his  pursuits : — 


KXTEAcn  rvoii  ras  unaAtT  viavt  or 

roar,  a.  i.  (tux  ITTT). 


■n 


1770L     Mar.  9.    9  HcK  AraU      This  day  newt 
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from  Boston,  that  an  Affray  had  happened  there 
between  the  Inhabitants  and  the  Army,  wherein  the 
Soldiery  fired  and  killed  three  Men  and  wounded 
othen :  upon  which  the  Bells  all  rang,  and  the  Town 
thrown  into  most  alarming  oonfusion.  This  day  ends 
the  prediction  of  Mr.  Edwards  of  Philadelphia. 

1769.  Jane  3.  T^  Fine  serene  day.  Assiduonsly 
employed  in  observing  the  Transit  of  Yenns,  which 
will  not  happen  again  in  above  an  hundred  years, 
at  either  noae ;  and  at  this  descending  node  again, 
not  in  two  hundred  and  forty  [80]  years,  or  before 
AD.  2004. 

Oct  5.  %  Hebi  Arab.  Lent  Mr.  Tutor  How, 
Origines  EcclesisB  Alexandrins,  by  Eutjchius,  Pa- 
triarch of  that  church  in  the  Tenth  Century ;  which 
I  had  copied  in  the  Arabic  Letter:  with  the  English 
Translation  which  I  made  from  the  original  Arabic 

Tbis  evening  visited  by  a  young  man, Hamilton, 

lei.  20,  bom  a  mile  from  Providence,  but  broucht  up 
in  Coventry :  can  read  the  Bible,  but  scarce  knows 
the  nine  figures;  can't  set  down  any  sum  in  figures. 
Tet  has  a  surpriang  Talent  at  Addition  and  Multi- 
plicati<»i  of  lafge  Numbers.  I  asked  him  with  my 
watefa  in  my  luuid,  how  many  minutes  there  were 
in  Ten  Million  years  f  then  in  an  hundred  Million 
years  f  he  told  them  both  in  leas  than  one  minute  by 
my  Watch. 

1777.  Sept  19.  9  1  received  the  following  letter 
from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Whittelsey:  [announcing  that 
he.  Dr.  Stiles,  had  been  chosen  President  of  Yide 
CoUege.]  My  Election  to  the  Presidency  of  Yale 
College  IS  an  unexpected  and  wonderful  ordering  of 
Divine  Providence.  ....  An  hundred  and  fif^  or 
180  Young  Crentlemen  Students,  is  a  bundle  of  Wild 
fire,  not  easily  eontroUed  and  governed,  and  at  best 
the  Diadem  of  a  President  is  a  Crown  of  Thorns. 

1779.  Nov.  L  Mr.  Guild,  Tutor  of  Harvard  Col- 
le^  visited  us  this  day.  He  has  been  to  Philadel- 
pua,  and  is  plannins  an  Academy  of  Sciences  for 
Massachusetts.  I  had  much  conversation  with  him 
upon  this  as  well  as  upon  an  Academy  of  Sciences  I 
am  meditating  for  Connecticut 

178a  Dec  19.  Mr.  Doolittle  tells  me  there  has 
been  made,  at  his  Powder  Mill,  in  New  Haven,  eighty 
Thousand  pounds  of  Powder  since  the  commence- 
ment of  this  war. 

1786.  June  29.  The  spirit  for  raising  silk  worms  is 
great  in  this  town,  Northford,  Worthington,  Mans- 
field, Ac 

July  8.  The  German  or  Wheat  Insects  have  got 
into  and  destroyed  Sanire  Smith's  Harvest  of  Rye 
and  Wheat  at  West  Haven,  and  that  of  several  of 
his  neighbours ;  but  are  not  general  there  These 
animalcules  which  fix  in  the  Jovnts  of  Wheat,  and 
if  no  Wheat  in  Rye,  have  come  from  the  Westward 
and  got  into  Litchfield  and  New  Haven  Counties. 

1787.  July  2.  The  Rev.  Manasseh  Cutler,  of  Ips- 
witch,  visited  us.  He  is  a  great  Botanist,  and  is 
travelling  on  to  Philadelphia  to  inspect  all  vegetables 
and  plants  in  their  state  of  flowering,  with  &e  view 
of  pmecting  his  Publication  upon  Indigenous  Ameri- 
can Plants,  ranged  into  Classes,  Genera  and  Species* 
according  to  the  sexual  or  Linniean  system. 

Aug.  27.  9  Heb.  Reciti. — ^Finished  the  first  Paalm. 
Judge  Ellsworth,  a  member  of  the  federal  conven- 
tion, just  returned  from  Philadelphia,  visited  me, 
and  tells  me  the  Convention  will  not  rise  under  three 
weeksb  He  there  saw  a  Steam  Engine  for  rowing 
Boats  against  the  stream,  invented  by  Mr.  Fitch,  of 
Windsor,  in  Connecticut  He  was  on  board  the 
Boat,  and  saw  the  experiment  succeed. 

1794.  Mr.  Whitney  brought  to  my  house  and 
showed  us  his  machine,  by  him  invented,  for  clean- 
ing cotton  of  its  sced^L  He  showed  us  the  model 
which  he  has  finished  to  lodge  at  Philadelphia,  in 
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the  Secretary  of  State's  ofiiee,  when  he  takes  outhii 
Patent  ....  A  curious  and  very  ingenious  piece 
of  Mechanism. 

1786.  Oct  26.  Mr.  Tutor  Moree  desiring  to  be 
absent,  while  spring,  in  order  to  make  the  Tour  of 
the  States  to  Georgia,  for  perfecting  a  new  edition 
of  hia  Geography,  we  elected  the  Rev.  Abiel  Holmes 
Tutor. 

1788.  January  7.  This  Evening  I  gave  pennission 
to  the  Freshman  Class  to  wear  their  Hats  in  the 
College  Yard  after  the  ensuing  vacation.  Formerly 
thejT  kept  off  their  Hats  the  whole  Freshman  year. 
About  1775,  theywere  permitted  to  wear  them  after 
May  vacation.  We  now  permit  them  after  January 
vacation. 

1794.  July  17.  *  •  *  This  day  I  was  visited  by 
M.  Talleyrand  Perigord,  Bishop  of  Autuii,  Ac  .  .  . 
and  M.  Beaumez,  Member  for  the  District  of  Arras, 
....  Both  men  of  Information,  Literature,  Calm- 
ness and  Candor :  and  very  inquisitive.  ....  The 
Bishop  has  written  a  piece  on  Education,  and  origi- 
nated the  Bill  or  Act  in  the  National  Assembly  for 
setting  up  schools  all  over  France  for  diffusing  Edu- 
cation and  Letters  among  the  Plcbeiansi  I  desired 
them  to  estimate  the  proportion  of  those  who  could 
not  read  in  France.  Mr.  Beaumes  said  of  26  mil- 
lions he  judged  20  millions  could  not  read.  The 
Bishop  corrected  it  and  said  Eighteen  Millions.  They 
were  very  inquisitive  about  our  mode  of  diffusing 
knowledge  Itold  them  of  our  parochial  schools  from 
the  beginning,  and  that  I  had  not  reason  to  think  there 
was  a  single  person  of  the  natives  in  New  Haven 
that  could  not  read.  *  *  * 

ov  Kivas— FBOM  uw  OT  ma  trntowB, 

In  like  manner  we  are  not  to  infer  the  primeval 
meaning  of  a  King,  or  the  chief  ruler  of  a  sove- 
reignty among  the  nations,  from  the  meaning  to 
which  it  has  long  grown  up  by  use,  from  the  ages 
of  tyranny  and  usurpation,  ffings,  Metakimf  lead- 
ers, rulers  were  primnval  in  all  nations  and  countries 
around  the  terraqueous  globe,  and  must  have  been 
from  the  spontaneous  nature  of  universal  society. 
The  first  seventy-two  nations  immediateljr  after 
Babel  had  them.  But  what  were  the  primieval 
kings?  Not  despots ;  rulers  by  their  own  will ;  but 
actors  forth  of  the  counsel  and  will  of  the  people,  in 
what  for  the  public  was  by  the  people  oonfiaed  to 
their  execution,  asprimi  inter  pares  eoruiliarios,  the 
first  or  chief  baron  in  the  teutonic  policies,  of  a  pre- 
sidential, not  autocratical  authority,  the  organ  of 
the  supreme  council,  but  of  no  separate  and  di^oined 
power.  Early,  indeed,  among  tne  oriental  nations, 
sprung  up  a  few  Ninuses,  while  in  general,  for  ages, 
particularly  in  Europe,  they  were  what  they  ought 
to  be.  If  we  recede  back  into  early  antiqmty,  and 
descend  thence,  even  late,  into  the  martial  ages,  we 
shall  find  the  reliquia  of  the  original  policies,  espe- 
cially in  Hesperia,  Gaul,  Belgium,  ana  Britain,  and 
plainly  diacem  the  Duces,  the  Reges,  the  heads  of 
nations,  by  whatever  appellation  designated,  still 
ihepatrespatrict.  The  additions  powers  annexed  to 
their  titles  afterwards,  caused  them  to  grow  up  to 
tyrannic  governors  of  wilL  Not  so  in  the  beginning, 
when  tiiey  were  like  the  sachems  of  Indian  national 
And  perhaps  the  primaeval  may  have  subsisted  and 
survived  with  purity  in  the  Indian  sachemdoms, 
which,  however  hereditary,  are  so  in  a  mode  un- 
known to  the  rest  of  the  world,  though  perfectly 
understood  by  themselves;  nor  is  any  man  able, 
with  our  present  ignorance,  to  comprehend  the  genius 
of  their  polity  or  laws,  which  I  am  persuaded  are 
wise,  beautiful,  and  excellent;  rightly  and  fairly 
understood,  however  hitherto  despised  by  Europe- 
ans and  AmericanSb     We  think  ot  a  sachem  oa  an 
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ESuropenn  king  in  his  litUo  tribe,  and  negociate  with 
him  under  mistaken  transatlantic  ideas.  And  so  are 
frequently  finding  them  cyphers  to  certain  purposes 
without  the  collective  council  of  warriors,  who  are 
lUl  the  men  of  the  nation,  whose  subordination  is 
settled,  and  as  fizt  as  that  in  the  feudal  system.  At 
times  we  see  a  sachem  dictating  with  toe  seeming 
authority  of  a  despot,  and  he  is  obeyed  because  of 
the  united  sense  of  the  nation — never  otherwise. 
On  their  views  of  society,  their  policy  is  perfect 
wisdom.  So  ancient  kingship  and  council  monarchy 
in  Asia  and  Europe,  was  like  that  of  Mdchis^ec, 
lenient,  wise,  and  eflicacioua  This  still  lives  in 
Africa,  and  amongst  some  of  the  hordes  of  Tartan, 
as  it  did  in  Montezuma  and  Mango  Capaa  But 
these  primi  inter  pares  soon  grew  up  into  beasts  of 
prey;  until,  ages  ago,  government  has  been  con* 
signed  to  the  will  of  monarchs,  and  this  even  with 
the  consent  of  the  people,  deluded  by  the  idea  that 
a  father  of  his  people  could  not  but  rule  with  affec- 
tion and  wisdom.  These  in  Greece  and  Sieily  were 
oalled  Tyrnniii,  to  distinguish  them  from  Archona, 
Princes,  and  other  rulers,  by  council  All  govern- 
ment was  left  to  will,  hoped  and  expected  to  have 
been  a  wise  will.  But  the  experiment  raised  such 
horror  and  detestation,  and  this  official  title  has  for 
ages  become  so  disgustful  and  obnoxious,  that  kings 
themselves  cannot  endure  it  Never  will  a  king 
hereafter  assume  the  name  of  a  tyrant,  nor  give  the 
name  of  Bastile  to  a  national  or  state  prison.  The 
brazen  bull  of  Phaloris  was  used  once ;  lias  been  di»> 
used  two  thousand  years ;  and  will  never  be  used 
again.  So  the  name  of  a  king  now  excites  horror, 
and  is  become  as  odious  in  Europe  as  that  of  Tyran- 
Dus  at  Athens,  Syracuse,  and  Agrigentnm.  The 
name  and  title  of  king  will  soon  become  as  disgust^ 
ful  to  supreme  magistrates,  in  every  polity,  as  tlmt 
of  t^ant,  to  which  it  is  become  synonymous  and 
equipollent.  It  may  take  a  century  or  two  to  ao- 
oomplish  this  extirpation  of  title ;  but  the  die  is  cast, 
kingship  is  at  an  end ;  like  a  girdled  tree  in  the 
forest,  it  may  take  a  little  time  to  wither  and  die-* 
but  it  is  dying— «nd  in  dying,  die  it  must  Slaying 
the  monster  was  happily  be^un  by  Oliver:  but  the 
people  spared  its  life,  judiciously  given  up  by  hea- 
ven to  be  whipt,  and  scourged,  and  tormented  with 
it  two  or  three  centuries  more,  unless  it  may  be  now 
in  its  last  gasps.  Now  there  must  be  a  supreme  and 
chief  ruler  in  every  society,  in  every  polity :  and 
was  it  not  for  the  complex  association  of  insidious 
ideas,  ideas  of  dread  ana  horror  connected  with  the 
appellation  king,  or  could  it  be  purged  or  restored 
to  the  purity  of  antiquity,  it  might  still  be  safely 
used  in  a  republic.  But  this  cannot  be  done.  It 
must  therefore  be  relegated  into  contemptuous 
neglect  And  a  new  appellation  must  be  token  up 
^-very  immaterial  what  it  is,  so  it  be  defined  to  be 
but  primtu  inter  pares  eonailiarioa,  stand  on  fre- 
quent election,  and  hereditation  for  ever  repudiated 
and  banished.  The  charm  and  unintelligiple  mys- 
teries wrapt  up  in  the  name  of  a  king  being  done 
away,  the  way  would  be  open  for  all  nations  to  a 
rational  government  and  policy,  on  such  plain  and 
obvious  general  principles,  as  would  be  intelligible 
to  the  plainest  rustic,  to  the  substantial  yeomanry, 
or  men  of  landed  estates,  which  ought  to  be  the 
body  of  the  population.  Every  one  could  under- 
stand it  as  plain  as  a  Locke  or  a  Camden.  And 
whatever  the  Filmers*  and  Aoheriysf  may  say, 

•  Sir  Robert  Filnrjer,  who  lived  In  the  first  holf  of  the  17th 
oontary,  wrote  seTenU  works  In  fi&Tor  of  abftohite  govem- 
ment  His  '*  Anarchy  of  a  limited  and  mixed  Monarchy,** 
in  aoswer  to  Phil.  Iiatton^s  TreatlM)  on  Monarch/,  London, 
1B4(L  is  probably  the  one  chiefly  referred  to  hy  Stiles. 

i-  Soger  Aeherley  wrote  and  published— The  Britannic  Con- 


the  common  people  are  abundantly  capable  and 
susceptible  of  sucn  a  polity.  It  is  ereatly  wise, 
therefore,  to  reject  the  very  name  of  a  king.  Many 
of  the  enlightened  civilians  of  the  Long  Parliament 
and  Protectorate  aaw  thi&  Oliver  saw  it  And 
who  shall  say,  this  waa  not  the  governing  reason  of 
his  rejecting  it  f 

BAICUSL  8EABUBY. 

Samtel  Sbabttbt  was  the  son  of  the  Rev.  Sa- 
muel Beabnry,  miasionarv  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  at  New  London,  Conn. 
He  wa8  bom  at  Qroton  in  1728,  and  was  graduated 
at  Yide,  1748.  He  then  went  to  Scotland  to  study 
theology,  but,  while  thus  employed,  also  devoted 
his  attention  to  medicine.  He  was  ordained^  and 
on  his  return  to  America,  settled  at  New  Bruns- 
wick, as  the  missionary  of  the  Society  for  the 
PropagaticMi  of  the  Gospel.  In  1766,  he  removed, 
with  the  consent  of  the  Society,  to  Jamaica,  and 
from  thence,  in  1766,  to  Westchester,  where  he 
took  charge,  in  addition  to  his  church,  of  a 
classical  school.  Here  he  wrote  and  published, 
anonymooslv,  several  pamphlets  in  favor  oi  the 
Crown,  unaer  the  signature  of  A.  W.  Farmer. 
These  publications  were  commonly  attributed  to 
him,  and  were  the  cause  of  his  being  seized  in 
1775,  by  a  party  of  soldiers,  carried  to  New  Ha- 
ven, and  imprisoned.  As  the  fact  of  authorship 
could  not  be  proved,  he  was  suffered  to  return  to 
Westchester,  where  he  continued  to  exert  himself 
in  behalf  of  the  same  opinions.  After  the  de- 
claration of  Independence,  he  removed  with  his 
family  to  New  York,  on  the  entry  of  the  British, 
and  remained  until  the  peace,  ofiioiattng,  during 
a  portion  of  the  time,  as  chaplain  to  the  King^s 
American  Regiment,  commanded  by  Col.  Fanning, 
practising  m^icine  for  his  own  and  the  support 
of  those  dependent  upon  him. 

In  March,  1783,  immediately  aft^^r  the  peace, 
Dr.  Seabury,  having  been  elected  bishop  b}^  the 
clorg}'  of  Connecticut,  sailed  for  England,  and  ap- 
plied for  consecration  to  tlie  Archbishop  of  York, 
the  see  of  Canterbury  being  then  vacant  This 
application  failed,  in  consequence  of  the  inability 
of  the  EngliGdi  bishops  to  dispense  with  the  oath 
of  allegiance  to  the  Crown,  and  the  difficulty  of 
procuring  an  act  of  parliament  for  the  purpose. 
Having  spent  more  than  a  year  in  England,  in 
fruitless  efforts  to  overcome  these  obstacles,  Dr. 
Seabur}',  in  August,  1784,  made  a  similar  applica- 
tion to  the  bishops  of  the  Scottish  Episcopal 
Church,  by  whom  ne  was  consecrated  on  Novem- 
ber 14th,  1784.  In  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  he  returned  to  America,  and  entered  on  the 
duties  of  his  office.  He  resided  at  New  London, 
where  he  also  ffiled  his  father^s  place  as  rector  of 
the  church,  in  addition  to  his  episcopal  duties. 

In  1790,  he  published  an  address  to  the  minis- 
ters and  congregations  of  the  Presbyterian  and 
Independent  oersuasiona  in  the  United  States  of 
America.  He  also  published  several  sermons 
delivered  on  special  occasions,  and,  in  1791,  i>t»- 
courses  on  Se/ceral  SuhjecU^  in  two  volumes,  to 
which  a  third  was  added  in  1798.    These  dis- 


stltatloD,  or  the  ftendsmental  Form  of  Oovemment  In  Bri- 
tain, demonstrating  the  original  eontrnct  entered  into  bf  king 
and  people.  Wherein  te  proved,  that  the  pladng  on  tho 
throne  King  William  III.,  was  the  natural  Ihiit  and  effect 
of  the  original  Oonstltution,  kc    London,  1779. 
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cootseg  dispTayed  the  vigor  aaS  eamestaess  of  the 
mao,  qnalities  which  were  eiao  exerted  to  good 
eSbot  at  the  early  oonventioiu  of  the  ohnroh,  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  litnr^  And  other  import- 
ant maUers.  Bishop  Seaburj  died,  Febmary  36, 
1796,  at  New  London. 

UEBCr  WABBBN. 

Una.  Wakrxn  was  a  member  of  a  faiiii]jr  oele- 
brnted  fi>r  several  generations  in  Amerioftn  history. 
She  was  the  third  child  of  Colonel  James  Otis, 
of  Barnstable,  where  she  was  bum  Sept.  26, 1T2S. 
Her  eariy  edncation  was  greatly  uded  by  the 
kindoen  shown  to  her  by  the  Bev.  Jonathan 
Rnssell,  the  Tillage  clergyman,  who  lent  her 
books  and  directed  her  taitee.  His  recommenda- 
tion to  her  of  Rateigb's  History  of  the  World 
siwwB  that  she  wm  a  diligent  reader,  and  the 
perusal  of  that  woric  i«  said  to  hare  been  the 
huaa  of  her  fdtare  hiatorionl  laboora. 


Aboat  1754  she  married  James  Warren,  a 


Mr.  Warren  was  appointed  High  Sheriff  on  the 
death  of  hia  father,  who  had  held  the  same  office. 
He  wad  not  removed  by  the  goveminent  until 
after  the  actual  Dommenoenient  of  the  Revolu- 
tjonar;  conflict,  thoogh  he  took  an  active  port  on 
tiw  ooioDial  ^de  in  aH  the  movements  which  led 
to  inde^ndence.  He  was  the  author  of  the 
scheme  for  forming  Committees  of  Coire-^pon- 
dence,  which  he  sn^ested  to  Samuel  Adams  in 
1773,  by  whom  it  was  adopted  with  marked  buo- 
oe49  for  the  American  oanse.  TtU  wife,  with 
&ther,  brother,  and  husband,  prominent  leaders  in 
the  same  cause,  conid  not,  with  the  active  and 
Tigorons  intellect  with  which  nature  had  endowed 
her,  &il  to  be  warmly  interested  in  behalf  of 
Uberty.  Her  oorre^wndence  shows  that  she  en- 
joyed the  confidence  and  respect  of  all  the  great 
leaders  of  the  RevolatioD,  with  jnany  of  whom 
^a  exchanged  frequent  letters.  Her  advice  was 
soa^t  by  men  like  Samuel  and  John  Adams, 


Jefferson,  Dickinson,  Gerry,  and  Knox,  and  her 
Euggestions  received  with  marked  reepect.  One 
of  these  was  the  Congress  of  ITfiE,  the  tirst  sug- 
gestion  of  which  was  made  by  the  Corresponding 
Committee  of  the  New  Yoit  Assembly.  The 
two  Otjses,  bther  and  son,  while  on  a  visit  to 
Mrs.  Warren^  at  Plymouth,  talked  over  this  sug- 
geetion,  and  it  was  agreed  to  propose  finch  a  Con- 
vention in  the  Massachusetts  L^slatiire,  which 
was  done  by  the  younger  Otis  on  the  Sth  of  June 
following.  She  was  an  intimate  triend  of  Mrs. 
Adams,  and  the  most  celebrated  men  and  women 
of  ^le  day  were  her  frequent  gnests.  In  her  own 
words,  "  By  the  Plymouth  fireside  were  many 
political  plans  originated,  discussed,  and  digested." 
Washington,  wiUi  other  generals  of  the  army, 
dined  with  her  during  her  stay  at  Watertown, 
one  of  her  several  residences  during  the  war. 
She  writes  of  him  as  "one  of  the  most  amiable 
and  accomplished  gentlemen,  both  in  person, 
mind,  and  manners,  that  I  have  met  with. 

Her  first  pnblication  was  The  Adulator*  a 
political  satire  in  a  dramatic  form.  It  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  second  satire  of  a  similar  design 
and  execntion,  T'A^ffmup.t  She  ofterwards  wrote 
two  tragedies,  Th«  Sack  of  Rome  and  The  Ladiet 
of  CatUle^  the  heroine  of  the  last  being  Mario 
de  Padilla,  the  wife  of  the  leader  of  the  popu- 
lar insurrection  agwnat  Chnrlw  V.,  in  Castile. 
They  were  highly  commended  bj  Alexander  Ham- 
ilton and  John  AdariH,t  and  were  published  with 
herpocrii9,mostof  which  hod  appeared  previously, 
in  1790,  with  a  dedication  to  Washington.g  One 
of  the  most  spirited  of  the  lighter  [wrtions  of  the 
volume  is  a  poetical  response  to  the  Hoo.  John 
Winthrop,  who  had  consulted  her  on  the  pro[Msed 
suspension  of  trade  with  England  in  all  but  the 
necessaries  of  life,  aa  to  the  articles  which  should 
be  included  in  the  rmervation.  It  contfuns  a 
pleasant  ennmeration  of  the  component  parte  of 
a  fine  Imly's  toilet  of  '78. 

A  number  of  specimens  ure  given  of  Mrs.  Wai^ 
ten's  letters,  from  the  manuscript  orifi^nals  in  the 
possesiiou  of  her  descendants,  by  Mi's.  EUet,  in 
her  "Women  of  the  Revohilion."  They  ore  all 
marked  by  good  sense  and  glowing  jiatriotio 
fervor.  A  passage  descriptive  of  the  entrance 
into  Cambridge  of  Burgoyue  and  his  Hessians  as 


•  The  AdDlator, 

BtlTtl. 

tngadT 

«    U    H    UD 

IT  Hit«d  Id  Upper 

TllfiBletu<ri».mvrrif 

bdi,  imd  itrl 

TO  to  an 

rrnl,  thU 

H^  or  lib 

\v^Sl'?^i«I 

llbertrmdteto.ua 

OUbtflll) 

AndilUlKT 

Thtl  Hmt'i,  d 

aj»vlt 

oaghtK.be 

praloDg'd. 
CUo.Tneedr. 

Boslon.-Prtnlfd 

U>d»ldU 

the  Nbw  Priming  OfllM,  new 

tTbsOr<iiip.u!iilclr  iicl«d,uidlob<n-Kted,lo  (ha  won- 
der of  All  Baperlor  iDtelllaenoea,  nigli  head-^iiorlera  wX  Am- 
boTDe.    Boaton,  prlnUd  taa  uld  bf  Edoa  &  Ollt,  Id  Qdud  at. 

%  John  Aduiu  HTi  this  Udy  i  polntad  compllmont  Id  d  lat- 
ter to  her  hnabuid  dated  December,  IITS,  wbaa  he  iDduliM  la 
aame  poetloJ  Ulk  of  his  own  od  the  llyun  and  CoD|to  oii^red 

to  Heplune  In  "  Ihr '—  -* •■  --'■ — ' "- 

uileitlsls  of  the  H 

-  -ht-l,  M-,  ^>,  ^u~  .,™, .  .. 

1  aJiDilon  lo  m™.  Wan 

of  HBMltod,  In  her  dnunatlcnlfefl  Th»  Oroup,  written  al  (ha 
upcDM  of  Ibe  BoraHata.— Vurka.  Ir.  W3, 
t  Poam^  DnmMle  ud  MltcellaDaoiu,  bjlin.lL  Warreo. 
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prisoners,  preeentf*  a  scene  that  recalls  some  of 
the  pictnres  of  Hogarth^s  March  to  Finohley. 

Lost  ThnndBY,  which  was  a  very  stormy  day,  a 
Urge  n  amber  oi  British  troops  come  softly  through 
the  town,  via  Watertowo,  to  Prospect  HilL  On 
Friday  we  heard  the  Ueiwians  were  to  make  a  pro- 
cetision  in  the  same  route.  We  thought  we  should 
have  nothing  to  do  but  to  view  them  as  they  passed. 
To  be  sure  the  sight  was  truly  astonishing.  I  never 
had  the  least  idea  that  the  creation  produced  such  a 
sordid  set  of  creatures  in  human  figure— poor,  dirty, 
emaciated  men.  Great  numbers  of  women,  who 
seemed  to  be  tlie  beasts  of  burden,  having  bushel- 
baskets  on  their  backs,  by  which  they  were  bent 
double.  The  contents  seemed  to  be  pots  and  kettlca, 
various  sorts  of  furniture,  children  peeping  through 
gridirons,  and  other  utensils  some  very  yonng  m- 
mnts,  who  were  bom  on  the  road — the  women  bare- 
foot, elothed  in  dirty  ra^  Such  effluvia  filled  the 
air  while  they  were  passing,  that,  had  they  not  been 
smoking  all  the  time,  I  should  have  been  apprehen- 
sive of  being  contaminated. 

An  anecdote  of  Bnrgoyne,  firom  the  Mine  letter, 
is  creditable  to  himself  and  his  captors : — 

General  Burgoyne  dined  on  Saturday,  in  Boston, 

with  General  .     He  rode  through  the  town 

properly  attended,  down  Court  street,  and  through 
the  main  street ;  and  on  his  return  walked  on  foot 
to  Charlestown  Ferry,  followed  by  a  great  number 
of  spectators  as  ever  attended  a  pope ;  and  gene- 
rously observed  to  an  officer  with  him,  the  decent 
and  modest  behaviour  of  the  inhabitants  as  he 
passed ;  sayin^^.  if  he  had  been  conducting  prisoners 
through  the  city  of  London,  not  all  the  Guards  of 
Majesty  could  have  prevented  insults.  He  likewise 
acknowledges  Lincoln  and  Arnold  to  be  great  gene- 
rals. 

She  writes  to  the  widow  of  Montgomery  (a  Bis- 
ter of  Chanoellor  LivingstonX  Jannary  20, 1776 : — 

While  yon  are  deriving  comfort  from  the  highest 
source,  it  mav  still  further  brighten  the  clouded 
moment  to  reflect  that  the  number  of  your  friends 
is  not  confined  to  the  narrow  limits  of  a  province, 
but  by  the  happy  union  of  the  American  colonies 
(suffering  equally  by  the  rigor  of  oppression),  the 
affections  of  the  inhabitants  are  cemented ;  and  the 
urn  of  the  companion  of  your  heart  will  be  sprinkled 
with  the  tears  of  thousands  who  revere  tne  com- 
mander at  the  gates  of  Quebec,  though  not  person- 
ally acquainted  with  General  Montgomery. 

One  of  her  correspondents  was  Mrs.  Macanlar, 
the  English  author^  who  participated  warmly 
in  her  republican  sympathies.  They  met  for  the 
first  time  on  the  visit  of  the  latter  to  America,  in 
1786. 

She  published  in  1805,  at  the  age  of  seventy- 
seven,  a  HUtory  of  the  American  Mevolution^  In 
three  volumes  Svo.,  which  she  had  prepared  some 
time  previously  from  her  notes  taken  during  the 
war. 

Mrs.  Warren  lived  to  the  good  old  age  of  eigh- 
ty-seven, her  intellectuid  powers  unimpaired  to 
the  last.  Rochefoncault  De  Uancourt  speaks  of 
her  at  seventy  as  "truly  interesting;  for  lively 
in  conver>>at]on,  she  has  lost  neither  the  activity 
of  her  mind  nor  the  graces  of  her  person."  A 
lady  visitor  ten  years  after  speaks  of  her  as  erect 
in  person,  and  in  conversation  ML  of  intelligence 


and  eloquence.  Her  cheerfulnesB  remained  un- 
impairea,  altbou^  blindness  excluded  her  from 
many  of  the  dehghts  of  the  outer  world.  Her 
last  ilhieas  was  disturfoed  only  by  the  fear  that 
disease  might  impair  her  intellectual  aa  well  aa 
physical  faculties;  a  groundless  anprehension,  as 
ner  mind  retained  its  vigor  to  the  last. 

vaoM  ns  LADOB  or  cAsma. 

Not  like  the  lover,  but  the  hero  talk — 

The  sword  must  rescue,  or  the  nation  sink. 

And  self  degraded,  wear  the  badge  of  slaves. 

We  boast  a  cause  of  glory  and  renown; 

We  arm  to  puitshase  the  sublimest  gift 

The  mind  oi  man  is  capable  to  tastsu 

Tis  not  a  factious,  or  a  fickle  rout. 

That  calls  their  kindred  out  to  private  war. 

With  hearts  envenom*d  by  a  thirst  of  blood — 

Kor  bums  ambition,  rancour,  or  revenge. 

As  in  tibe  bosom  of  some  lordly  chief 

Who  throws  his  gauntlet  at  his  sovereign's  foot. 

And  bids  defiance  in  his  wanton  rage : — 

Tis  freedom's  genius,  nursed  from  age  to  age, 

Matui'd  in  schools  of  liberty  and  law. 

On  virtue's  page  from  sire  to  son  convey'd. 

E'er  since  the  savase,  fierce,  barbarian  nordea. 

Pouted  in,  and  cha^d  beyond  Karvasia's  mount, 

The  hardy  chiefs  who  govem'd  ancient  Spain. 

Our  independent  ancestors  disdain'd 

All  servile  homage  to  despotic  lorda 


TO  TBS  BOW.  1.  wumnop,  asQ^  who  ok  tbb 

TSBMUTATIOV,    Df   1774,   TO    SVSPBirV   ALL 
BBITADf  (BZCBPT  FOB  TBB  JUEAL  B 
QrBBTKD  A  rOBTlCAL  LIST  OF  TBB  ABTICLBS 
OOBraiSB  CBBBB  TBAT  BBABl 
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OF  ufbX  as- 

LAOnSMIOBT 


But  does  Helvidius,  vigilant  and  wise. 
Call  for  a  schedule,  that  may  all  comprise? 
Tis  so  contracted,  that  a  Spartan  sage. 
Will  sure  applaud  th'  economizing  age. 

But  if  ye  doubt,  an  inventory  clear, 

Of  all  the  needs,  Lamira  offers  here ; 

Kor  does  she  fear  a  rigid  Cato's  frown, 

When  she  lays  by  the  rich  embroider'd  gown. 

And  modestly  compounds  for  just  enough — 

Perhaps  some  doxens  of  more  slighty  stuff; 

With  lawns  and  lustrings — blond  and  mecklin 

laces, 
Fringes  and  jewels,  fans  and  tweezer  cases. 
Gay  cloaks  and  hats,  of  every  shape  and  size. 
Scarfs,  cardinals,  and  ribbons  of  all  dyea; 
With  ruffles  stamp'd,  and  aprons  of  tambour. 
Tippets  and  handkerehiefs,  at  least  three  score ; 
With  finest  muslins  that  lisir  India  boasts. 
And  the  choice  herbage  from  Ghinesan  eoasta. 
(But  while  the  fragrant  hyson  leaf  regales, 
AVlioll  wear  the  homespun  produce  of  the  vales! 
For  if  t'would  save  the  nation  from  the  curse 
Of  standing  troops;  or,  name  a  plague  still  worse. 
Few  can  this  choice  delicious  draught  give  up, 
Though  all  Medea's  poisons  fill  the  cup.) 
Add  feathers,  furs,  nch  sattins  and  du  capes. 
And  head  dresses  in  pyramidal  shapes ; 
Side-boards  of  plate,  and  porcelain  profuse, 
With  fifty  dittos  that  the  Udies  use ; 
If  my  poor  treaeh'roos  memory  has  miss'd. 
Ingenious  T— 1  shall  complete  the  list 
So  weak  Lamira,  and  her  wants  so  few. 
Who  can  refuse  I  they're  but  the  sex's  duei 

In  youth,  indeed,  aa  antiquated  page. 
Taught  us  the  threaten ings  of  an  Hebrew  sage 
Gainst  wimples,  mantles,  curls  and  crisping  pins« 
But  rank  not  these  among  our  modem  sins; 


J 
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Ta  trae,  ve  lure  the  courtly  mien  knd  Kr, 
Tha  pride  of  dreia.  and  til  the  debuttur; 

Yet  ClArm  quita  the  more  dr«ea'd  negligee, 
And  Bubetitutae  the  oreless  poUnee; 
Until  «oine  fair  One  from  BrituuiiK'B  court, 
Some  jaunty  drese, — or  never  tute  import; 
Tbis  sweet  temptation  could  not  be  withstiiod. 


ing  comely  sweep  the  angry  skies ; 
Or  earthnnakas  rattle,  or  volcaiioe  roar; 
IndolgetliiB  trifle,  and  ilie  oeks  no  more: 
Can  tbe  Bt«m  patriot  Clara's  suit  deny  I 
"Es  beanty  aaks,  and  reason  must  comply. 

noH  'A  rouncit.  iiviu):,'  us.  ITTl 
I  look  with  T^iture  at  tbe  distant  dawn. 
And  view  the  glories  of  the  opening  mom. 
When  justice  holds  his  sceptre  o'er  the  land. 
And  rescues  freedom  from  a  tyrant's  hand ; 
Wheii  patriot  states  in  laurel  crowns  may  rise. 
And  anuieiit  kingdnms  court  tliem  ns  allies. 
Glory  and  valour  aliall  bo  here  displayed. 
And  virtue  rear  her  long  dejected  head; 
Her  standard  plant  beneatb  these  gloddeo'd  skies, 
Her  &aie  extend,  and  arts  and  science  rise ; 
While  empire's  lofty  epreadiug  sails  nnfurl'd, 
"  ' "  "Tarda  the  western  world. 


Iiile  empre' 
U  BwifUy  o 


Aor  iDjurd  cities  ween  their  sLaugnlerd  sons; 
For  then  each  tyrant,  by  tbe  hand  of  fcte. 
And  atanding  trooiis,  the  bane  of  even  state, 
ForeTcr  spurn'd,  shall  be  reinoT'd  ss  far 
As  bright  Hesperus  from  the  polar  star ; 
Freedom  and  virtue  shall  united  reign, 
And  stretch  their  empire  o'er  tbe  wide  domain. 
On  a  broad  basa  the  commonwealth  shall  stand, 
Wbeo  Iswlcaa  pover  withdraws  its  impious  hand; 
Whea  crowns  and  aoeptres   are   grown    useless 

things. 
Nor  petty  pretorg  plunder  her  for  kiug& 

OEOROE  BESCELET. 

"  Tira  arriTa!  in  America  of  the  Key.  Mr.  Gkobob 
Bekkelbt,  then  Dean  of  Derry,  afterwards  Bishop 
frfCIoyne,"  eays  Samuel  Miller,  in  bis  Setroipeet 
i>f  tA«  Eiifhteenth  Cenlury,  "  descrrefl  to  b« 
notioed  in  tbe  literary  history  of  America,  not 
only  M  a  rranarkable  event,  but  also  aa  one  which 
had  MHoe  inflaeoce  on  the  progress  of  literature, 
particularly  in  Rhode  Island  and  Connecticut."* 
Berkeley  was  to  the  cotintiy  not  only  a  por- 
wmal  friend  and  benefoctor,  through  the  genial 
exaraide  of  his  scholar's  life  nnd  conversation,  and 
tbe  gifts  -which  he  directly  made,  bnt  ho  bronght 
with  him  the  prestige  which  attached  to  high 
literary  reputation,  and  was  a  connecting  link  to 
America  with  what  is  called  tho  Angustan  age 
c^QEKen  Anne.  Bom  in  Ireland,  and  ednCBtId 
at  Trinity  College,  Dublin,  March  13,  1884,  he 
h^  aoqnired  distinction  in  mathematics  and  phi- 
losophy, and  before  the  age  of  thirty  had  vented 
his  odebrated  idea]  theory  In  print.  He  was 
introdaced  by  Steele  and  Swift  to  the  circle  <^ 


London  wita,  who  admired  the  man  while  they 
jested  at  his  immaterial  philosophy.  To  the  fine 
apecolations  of  the  scholar,  he  hod  added  a  know- 
ledge of  the  world,  and  the  liberal  associations  of 
travel  throngh  his  residence  in  Italy  and  Fr.inoe. 
By  the  friendship  of  tU«  Duko  of  Grafton  ha 


received  his  ^ipointrDent  as  Dean  of  Derry;  and 
the  death  of  Swift's  Vanesgo,  who  made  him  one 
of  her  legatees,  farther  added  to  hia  reaowoea. 
With  all  this  good  fortune  at  hand,  his  benevolent 
enthusiasm  1^  him  to  engage  in  the  distant  and 
nncortain  project  of  erecting  a  college  in  the  Ber- 
mudns,  for  otniverting  the  American  Indians  to 
Christianity.  He  wrote  ont  his  Propotal^*  and 
his  friend  Swift  gave  him  a  letter  to  Lord  Car- 
teret to  second  the  affair,  with  a  hamorous  ac- 
oountof  the  amiable  projector.  "  He  ia  on  absolnte 
philoeoplior  with  regard  to  money,  titles,  and 
power ;  and  for  three  years  past  holn  been  struck 
with  a  notion  of  founding  a  nniversitv  at  Ber- 
muda, by  a  charter  from  me  crown.  He  shewed 
me  a  little  tract  which  be  designs  to  publish,  and 
there  your  Excellency  will  see  his  whole  scheme 
of  a  me  acadomico-philoeophioal  of  a  college 
founded  for  Indian  schools  and  missionariea, 
where  he  most  exorbitantly  propoeeth  a  whole 
hundred  pounds  a  year  for  himself,  forty  pounds 
for  a  fellow,  and  ten  for  a  student.  SU  heart  wiU 
break  if  bis  deanery  be  not  taken  from  him,  and 
left  to  yonr  Eicellency's  disposal. "t 

Berkeley  was  an  ingenious  political  economist, 
as  his  book.  Tin  Qverut,  proves;  and  managing 
to  connect  hia  scheme  witii  plans  of  advantage  to 
the  Government,  he  gained,  through  one  of  his 
Italian  friends,  the  ear  of  George  I.,  who  ordered 
Sir  Rotwrt  Walpole  to  carry  the  project  throngh. 
St.  Paul's  College,  Bermuda,  was  incorporated. 


B  CbrlsMiinltj,  bj-  ■  College  U 
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■nd  tvrentj  Uionsand  ptiuntb  promised  for  iu 

Dean  Berkeley  Bet  snil,  or  at  leiMt  was  ready  to 
embark  from  Gmvesend,  Sejitcmber  0,  1728,  for 
the  New  World.*    He  hod  Just  oompleteil  the 
honeymoon  of  his  niarringe  with  Anne  Fc)rster, 
the  daughter  of  the  Si>enker  of  the  Irish  House 
of  Commons,  to  whom  he  hod  Iwvn  nnited  on  the 
first  of  Aupist, — and  of  whom  he  writes  bcfure 
leaving  En^liind,  at  this  time,  to  liia  friend  Tliumas 
Prior,  as  a  lover  ahoiild,  that  "lier  humor  and 
turn  of  mind  pleaets  mo  beyond  anything  I  know 
in  her  whole  sex."    This  lady  accompanied  him 
witliberfHend,  "my  Lady  Ilanoock'a daughter;" 
and  tiiKO  gentlemen  comtileted  tliu  party,  Mr. 
jamea,  Mr.  Ualion,  and  Mr.  Smibcrt    The  last 
was  the  artist  wliose  nwne  is  prominently  con- 
nected with  the  early  hislory  of  American  art, 
Ue  sketched  a  group  of  hia  fellow-lravtllera  in 
the  cabin,  at  sea,  at  leoat  this  is  one  of  the  Berke- 
ley traditions, — which  he  afterwards  painted,  in 
the  interesting  picture  which  now  hangs  in  the 
Gallery  of  Yale  Collcse-t  If  k,  ho  made  the  addi- 
tion of  the  child  in  nis  wife's  arms  snbsc- 
qnently,  for  that  in&nt  was  bom  in  Amo- 
rica.^    The  travellers  reached  Newport  the 
28d  of  January,  1729,  oftcraprotracted  pas- 
sage of  five  months.g    There  is  a  tradition, 
which  i»  probably  worth  very  little,  that 
Berkeley  sent  a  letter  on  coming  up  the  bay 
to  the  Itev.  James  Uoneyman,  the  Zpisoopol 

■  Tbrra   li    ■   Cndlllon    Ihat  Barkcloir  MM  tor 
BcmiDilD  dIncUx.  luirl  ibM  Itae  D^italii  of  lli?  tswI. 


cler^cyman  of  the  town,  wlilch  found  him  at  chorch 
celebrating  a  holiday.  The  intelligence  was  com- 
municated to  the  congregation,  Mr.  Iloneym&n 
disntisHed  them  with  his  bleaang,  and  the  whole 
body  proceeded  to  meet  the  distingaished  Dean 
on  the  wharf.*  Sis  months  passed,  and  the  Dean's 
Berranda  enterprise  still  lingered  for  lack  of  llie 
])rompt  receipt  of  "Ilis  M^ieety's  bonnty."  The 
opening  of  summer  reconciled  him,  however,  to 
the  delay.  He  writes  in  June  of  the  delight  of 
the  climate  and  of  the  birth  of  a  son. 

"The  truth  is,"  he  says,  "if  the  king's  boonty 
could  be  paid  in,  ond  the  cliarter  could  be  remov^ 
hither,  I  should  like  it  better  than  Bermuda." 
fiis  friends  of  tlie  voyage  were  drawn  at  thedoae 
of  the  year  lo  Boidton,  and  solicitations  wer«  made 
to  carry  Berkeley  thither,  but  "preferring  quiet 
and  solitude  to  the  noise  of  a  great  town,"  and 
bappj  in  the  "two  domestic  oomforts  that  trc 
very  Agreeable,  my  wife  and  my  little  son,"  he 
still  remained  at  Newport  in  the  enjoyment  of  the 
country  estate  which  he  had  parchased  There 
his  aoi|naintance  waa  souf^t  by  Samuel  Johnson, 
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ble  fortoiiM  of  B  houM-pninlor    Kotia,  W.lpul*  dp^tl 
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afterwards  the  president  of  King's  College  in  New 
York,  and  then  a  resident  in  Connecticut,  who 
called  his  attention  to  the  wants  of  Yale  C'oUege, 
to  which  he  become  so  liberal  a  donorl  of  books 
and  land ;  after  hia  retirement  to  England  aet- 
tiing  upon  the  college  his  fannuf  ninety-six  miPea, 
to  which  he  had  giten  the  name  of  Whitehall,  for 
the  asi'istance  of  ilj  scholars.)  lie  also  made  valu- 
able gifts  to  the  library  of  Harvard,  and  when  he 
left  Newport  distributod  the  books  he  hod  witb 
him  among  the  neighboring  clergy. 

It  was  also  after  his  arrival  in  Etigland,  in  1733, 
that  he  presented  the  organ  to  Trinity  church,  at 
Newport,  which  is  still  surmounted  by  the  crown 
of  the  olden  time,  and  which  bears  an  io.'^ripiion 
that  it  is  the  gift  of  Dr.  George  Berkeley,  late 
Lord  Bishop  of  Cloyne. 

This  oi^n  was  originally  forwarded  to  Amo- 
rica  by  the  Dean,  as  a  gitt  to  the  town  <^  Berke- 


•  Unaatr  of  Trinlly  Cbnrch.  Nerport.  from  IttS  te  I^IO, 
comctled  from  tbc  Jt.cDrdv  b;  neni?  Ball.  Esq..  *l1b  Nntoa 
br  11"^  Rrclor,  Ecr.  Franel)  VIiiIdd.— Fpflltc-a  Narr.  Ch.  »3. 

t  Chu>dlcr'aLiftor.lofai>aoa.l»M:  a>u>.  ST. 

t  Tba  antivrapb.  vblcb  wi  clit,  li  akFn  dlrrcUj  trma 
Bf  ikclrr'n  d«d  of  1^  Id  Ibf  eann«.  Thi'  ircidcal  bod  U 
aftfi  tha  poitnlt  In  Uh  Bulbnt  picture.  Wc  And  the  tal- 
lD>lli|t  rttirr  la  tbe  Hiw  Englanif  W^Mj  Journal,  Oclsbrr 
SO,  ITSS  -.—^  Nrwptnt.  Oelober  M— We  bnr  IbU  Ihe  E.-r. 
llr.  0(ur)R  Brrkclrr.  I>eu  of  Lnndonden?,  hat  (rlren  b'a 
Una  on  (bli  lalaad,  worth  abopt  1S,«MI,  to  Ytlt  eatU-ft,  la 
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ley,  in  Massachusetts,  which  had  been  named 
after  him.  The  select  men  of  the  town,  how- 
ever, were  not  prepared  to  harbor  so  dangerous  a 
guest,  and  voting  that  **  an  organ  is  an  instrument 
of  the  devil,  for  the  entrapping  of  men^s  souls," 
decHned  the  offer ;  when  the  Dean  confeiTcd  it 
on  Trinity.*  It  still  sends  forth  its  strains  from 
some  of  the  old  pipes. 

During  his  pleasant  sojourn  in  America^  wei 
always  hear  of  Berkeley  in  some  amiable  relation; 
He  oompliraents  the  Huguenot  refugee,  Gabriel 
Bemon,  in  a  letter  written  in  French,  on  his  *^  zeal 
for  religion  and  the  glory  of  Qod^    He  preaches 
constantly  for  his  friend,  the  rector  of  Trinitjr,  the 
Rev.  James  Honeyman,  in  the  pulpit  which  is  still 
there,  while  the  Quakers  stand  in  their  broad- 
brimmed  hats  in  the  aisles  to  hear  him ;  on  one 
occasion  humorously  announcing  that "  to  give  the 
devil  his  due,  John  Calvin  was  a  great  man.*'t    In 
company  with  Smibert,  GoL  Updike,  and  Dr. 
McSparran,  he  visits  the  Narraghansett  ludianj. 
To  his  friend,  Daniel  Updike,  the  attorney-general 
of  the  colony,  he  presents  his   ^Svell-wronght 
silver  coffee-pot,"  stiU  preserved  as  a  relic  in  the 
&mi]y,  as  the  good  bishop's  old-fashioned  chair, 
*'  in  which  he  is  believed  to  have  composed  the 
Minute  Philosopher,"  is  esteemed  as  an  heir-loom 
at  tJib  day  by  Dr.  Ooit.t    There  is  an  anecdote  of 
Berkeley's  calculations  respecting  the  value  of 
property  at  Newport,  preserved  by  a  traveller, 
the  Church  of  England  clergyman,  Andrew  Bur- 
naby,  who  visited  Newport  in  1760,  which  at 
this  time  of  day  is  curious.    The  growth  of  New- 
port, which  suffered  a  relapse  after  the  Revolu- 
tion«  and  was  for  a  long  while  in  abeyance,  is  now 
again  in  the  ascendant;   not  as   Berkeley  may 
have  anticipated  with  the  commerce  of  Cheap- 
side«  but  with  the  luxury  of  the  American  Baiod. 
'*  About  three  miles  from  town,"  writes  Bur- 
naby,  "  is  an  indifferent  wooden  house,  built  by 
Dean  Berkeley,  when  he  was  in  these  parts :  the 
dtuation  is  low,  but  commands  a  fine  view  of  the 
ocean,  and  of  some  wild  rugged  rocks  that  are  on  the 
left  hand  of  it.    Thay  relate  here  several  strange 
stories  of  the  Dean's  wild  and  chimerical  notions ; 
which,  as  they  are  characteristic  of  that  extra- 
ordinary man,  deserve  to  be  taken  notioe  of. 
One  in  particular,  I  must  beg  the  reader's  indul- 
gence to  allow  me  to  repeat  to  him.     The  Dean 
had  formed  a  plan  of  building  a  town  upon  the 
rocks,  and  of  cutting  a  road  through  a  sandy 
beach  which  lies  a  little  below  it,  in  order  that 
ships  might  come  up  and  be  sheltered  in  bad 
weather.    He  was  so  full  of  this  project,  as  one 
day  to  say  to  one  Smibert,  a  designer,  whom  he 
bad  brought  over  with  him  from  Europe,  on  the 
latter  asking  some  ludicrous  question  concerning 


•  Kmoq^  Newport  IDosimtod,  90.  It  to  sidd  that  there  to 
another  ebloMMit  ihr  the  honors  of  the  orsan.  In  a  church  of 
Brookljro,  N.  T.  The  story  goes  that  the  Newport  orsan 
beiai;  oat  of  repair,  waa  aent  to  New  York  to  he  put  In  order. 
A  portloa  of  the  pipea  were  found  to  be  lo  deiectlve  that  it 
was  eonaidered  expodtont  to  replace  them  by  new  ones,  which 
were  provided,  and  forwarded  in  the  old  case.  It  afterwafds 
oeoarrmi  to  a  workman  that  the  old  metal  should  not  be  thrown 
nr»jr;  so  he  restored  the  reiected  pipes,  and  they  were  set  up 
to  e  new  ease  to  the  Brooklyn  Church.  Mason  states,  **the 
OTfffoft!  ease,  of  Engltoh  oak,  to  stin  in  use  in  the  church,  and 
ft  eootalna  a  part  of  the  old  works,  with  the  addition  of  such 
sew  pipee  as  were  Ibund  neceasary  when  it  was  rebuilt  a  few 
ycaraago.** 

t  Updike's  Narr.  Chareh,  ISO.  t  Ibid.  WO,  806. 


the  future  importance  of  the  place :  *  Truly,  you 
have  very  little  foresight,  for  in  fifty  years'  time 
every  foot  of  land  in  this  place  will  be  as  valuable 
as  the  land  in  Cheapside/  The  Dean^s  house, 
notwithstanding  his  prediction,  is  at  present  no- 
thing better  than  a  farm-house,  and  his  library 
converted  into  the  dairy :  when  he  left  America, 
he  gave  it  to  the  college  at  New  Haven,  in  Con- 
necticut, who  have  let  it  to  a  farmer  on  a  long 
lease;  his  books  he  divided  between  this  college 
and  that  in  Massachusetts.  The  Dean  is  said  to 
have  written  in  this  place  The  Minute  Philoeo«- 
pher."*  For  the  value  of  the  farm,  it  must  be 
groat  to  its  present  holder ;  Yale  College  having 
in  the  last  century  leaded  out  the  land  for  a  tenn 
of  nine  hundred  and  ninety-nine  years,  at  a  rent 
payable  in  wheat,  which  was  afterwards  com- 
muted into  the  present  annual  receipt  of  one  hun- 
dred and  forty  dollars. 

Berkeley  left  America,  by  the  way  of  Boston, 
on  Ids  return  to  England,  in  September,  1731,  and 
in  February  of  the  folloving  year,  preached  a 
sermon  before  the  Incorporated  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts,  in 
which  he  speaks  of  his  observations  of  the 
American  colony,  alluding,  among  other  points, 
to  the  fashion  of  infidelity  whidi  had  spread 
from  the  mother  country.  This  was  the  topic 
of  his  chief  work,  Alciphron^  or  the  Minute 
Philosopher^  which  he  published  the  same  year, 
and  which  he  had  penned  in  America.  It 
is  a  series  of  dialogues,  after  the  manner  of 
Plato,  ingeniously  combating  the  free-thinking 
spirit  of  the  age  as  it  manifested  itself  in 
^^  the  atheist,  libertine,  enthusiast,  scorner,  critic, 
metaphysician,  fatalist,  and  sceptic/'  The  dia- 
logue is  graced  by  occasional  passages  of  descrip- 
tion of  the  scenery  at  Newport,  in  the  midst  of 
which  it  was  written.  It  opens  with  a  reference 
to  the  disappointment  in  the  Bermuda  scheme, 

I  flattered  myself,  Theages,  that  before  this  time 
I  might  have  been  able  to  have  sent  you  an  Agreea- 
ble account  of  the  Bucceas  of  the  affair  which  brought 
me  into  this  remote  corner  of  the  country.  But 
instead  of  this,  I  should  now  give  you  the  detail  of 
its  miscarriage,  if  I  did  not  rather  chooae  to  enter- 
tain you  with  some  amusing  incidents,  which  have 
helped  to  make  me  easy  under  a  circumstance  I 
could  neither  obviate  nor  foresee.  Events  are  not 
in  our  power ;  but  it  always  is,  to  make  a  good  use 
even  or  the  very  worst  And  I  must  needs  own, 
the  course  and  event  of  this  affair  gave  opportunity 
for  reflections  that  make  me  some  amends  for  a 
great  loss  of  time,  pains  and  expense.  A  life  of 
Mtion,  which  takes  its  issue  from  the  counsels,  pas- 
sions, and  views  of  other  men,  if  it  doth  not  draw  a 
man  to  imitate,  will  at  least  teach  him  to  obeervei 
And  a  mind  at  liberty  to  reflect  on  its  own  observa- 
tions, if  it  produce  nothing  useful  to  the  world,  seldom 
foils  of  entertainment  to  itself    For  several  months 

SBSt  I  have  enjoyed  such  liberty  and  leisure  in  this 
istant  retreat,  &r  beyond  the  verge  of  that  ^reat 
whirlpool  of  business,  faction  and  pleasure,  which  is 
called  the  world. 

The  writer  describes  his  host  Euphranor,  the 
philosopher  and  the  farmer,  two  characters  not  so 


*  Travels  through  the  Middle  Settiements  in  North  America, 
In  the  years  1T59  and  1760.  By  the  Bev.  Andrew  Barnaby, 
A.M.,  Vloar  of  Greenwich.    Lond.    4to.    177& 
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Kot  Buch  as  Europe  breeds  in  ber  decay ; 

Siicb  as  she  bred  when  fresh  and  young. 
When  heavenly  flame  did  animate  her  clay, 

By  future  poets  shall  be  sung. 

Westward  the  course  of  empire  takes  its  way ; 

The  four  first  acts  already  past, 
A  fifth  shall  close  the  drama  with  the  day ; 

Time's  noblest  ofbpring  is  the  last 

CHABLES  THOMSON, 

Tns  ^^  perpetual  Hecretary "  of  the  old  Revohitionary 
Congress  from  1776,  was  a  man  of  literary  tastes, 
who,  when  he  bad  long  served  bis  country  and 
becx)me  to  his  contemporaries  one  of  the  best 
known  and  most  respected  personages  of  our  early 

I)olitical  annals,  occupied  the  remainder  of  bis 
ife  in  composition,  publishing  a  Translation  of 
the  Old  and  New  Testaments.  He  was  bom  in 
Ireland  in  1729,  and  came  to  America  at  the  age 
of  eleven.  His  father  died  on  the  passage,  and  be 
was  throvm  on  his  own  reeonrces  in  Maryland. 
One  of  bis  brothers  assisted  him  in  entering  the 
school  of  Dr.  Alison,  at  Thunder  Hill  in  that 
Btate.  Books  were  scarce,  and  a  single  lexicon 
did  duty  for  the  whole  school.  A  story  is  told 
of  the  boy^s  eagerness  in  pursuit  of  an  intellectual 
pleasure.  One  of  his  schoolfellows  came  down 
from  Philadelphia,  bringing  with  him  an  odd  vo- 
lume of  the  Spectator.  Thomson  read  it  w^itb 
great  delight,  and  learning  that  an  entire  set 
could  be  purchased  at  a  certain  place  for  the 
small  stock  of  money  which  he  bad  at  command, 
without  asking  i)ermission  he  set  off  on  foot  for 
Philadelphia  to  buy  it.  Having  obtained  it  he 
returned,  when  the  motive  of  his  journey  was 
taken  as  sufficient  excuse  for  the  truant.  An 
anecdote  like  this  is  worth  a  volume  in  illustrat- 
ing the  character  of  the  man  and  the  state  of 
literature  in  America  at  the  time.  At  Dr.  Ali- 
son^s  seminary  he  learnt  Greek,  I^tin,  and  Mathe- 
matics enough  to  undertake  a  Friends'  Academy 
in  Philadelpbia,  which  he  conducted  with  credit. 
He  was  an  ardent  republican,  and  immediately 
npon  the  assembling  of  the  old  Continental  Con- 
gress of  1774,  was  chosen  its  secretary.  John 
Adams  at  the  time,  in  his  Diary,  describes  him  as 
*^  the  Sam.  Adams  of  Philadelphia,  tbe  life  of  the 
cause  of  liberty."*  He  retained  bis  post  of  Secre- 
tary with  every  Congress  till  tbe  close  of  the 
war,  and  was  chosen  as  tbe  person  to  inform 
Washington  at  Mount  Vernon  of  bis  nomination 
to  the  Presidency.  His  services  to  Congress 
were  very  efficient,  and  the  repute  of  bis  integrity 

Sined  him  the  name  with  tbe  Indians  of  ^^  The 
an  of  Truth.'' t 

The  Rev.  Ashbel  (^reen.  President  of  tbe  Col- 
lege of  New  Jersey,  m  his  Autobiography,  says 
of  the  sacred  regard  for  truth  which  marked  the 
statements  of  the  old  Congress,  that  it  became  a 
proverb,  "  It's  as  true  as  if  Charles  Thomson's 
name  was  to  it ;"  and  adds  this  personal  reminis- 
cence,— *^I  had  tbe  happiness  to  be  personallv 
acquainted  with  Charles  Thomson.  He  was  tall 
of  stature,  well  proportioned,  and  of  primitive 
simplicity  of  manners.  He  was  one  of  the  best 
classical  scholars  tbat  our  country  has  ever  pro- 


•  Works,  11 858. 

t  Walsh*s  Axtida,  Am.  Biogn^bj.    Qaar.  B«y.  1 29-^2. 


dnced.  He  made  three  or  four  transcriptions  of 
his  translation  of  the  whde  Bible,  from  the  Sep- 
tuagint  of  the  Old  Testament^  and  from  the 
original  of  the  New ;  still  endeavoring  in  each  to 
make  improvements  on  his  former  labors.  After 
our  revolutionaiy  war  was  terminated,  and  before 
tbe  adoption  of  tbe  present  Coa<«titQtaon  of  the 
United  States,  our  country  was  in  a  very  deplo- 
rable state,  and  many  of  our  surviving  patriotic 
father:^,  and  Mr.  Thomson  among  tbe  rest,  could 
not  easily  rid  themselves  of  gloomy  apprehen- 
sions. Mr.  Thomson's  resource  was  the  study  of 
tbe  Sacred  Scriptures.  His  last  work  was  a 
Harmony  of  the  Four  Gosjiels,  in  tbe  language 
of  bis  own  version."* 

In  person  Thomson  was  remarkable.  The 
Abbe  Kobin,wbo  was  in  the  country  witb  Rocbam- 
beau,  found  him  at  Philadelphia  ^^  the  soul  of  die 
body  politic,"!  and  was  struck  with  bis  meagre 
and  furrowed  countenance,  bis  hollow  and  spark- 
ling eyes,  and  white  erect  hair.  This  description, 
in  1781,  does  not  ar^ne  a  condition  of  perfect 
health,  vet  Thomson  lived  till  1824,  dying  at  the 
venerttble  age  of  ninety-five. 

BOBERT  BOOEBS. 

RoBEBT  was  the  son  of  James  R.  Rogers,  an  early 
settler  of  the  town  of  Dumbarton,  New  IIam{>- 
shire,  entered  military  service  during  the  French 
war,  and  raised  a  company  of  Rangers,  who  ac- 
quired a  high  reputation  for  activity  in  the  re^on 
surrounding  Lake  George,  where  his  name  is  per- 
petuated by  the  precipice  known  as  Rogers's  slide, 
on  the  edge  of  the  lake,  so  called  from  an  act  of 
daring  of  their  leader  in  escaping  down  its  steepi 
side,  and  so  over  the  ice,  from  a  party  of  Indians 
in  hot  pursuit.  In  1760  Rogers  received  orders 
from  Sir  JefFrev  Amlierst  to  take  possession  of 
Detroit  and  other  western  posts  ceded  by  tbe 
French  after  the  fall  of  Quebec.  He  ascended  the 
St.  Lawrence  and  the  lakes  with  two  hundred  of 
bis  rangers,  visited  Fort  Pitt,  bad  an  interview 
with  the  Indian  chief,  Pontiac,  at  tlie  site  of  tbe 
present  Cleveland  on  Lake  Erie;  received  tbe 
submission  of  Detroit,  but  was  prevented  from 
proceedi  ng  further  by  the  approach  of  winter.  He 
alterwards  visited  England,  where  he  suffered 
from  want  until  he  borrowed  the  means  to  print 
bis  Journal  and  present  it  to  tbe  King,  when  he 
received  the  appointment  of  Governor  of  Micbili- 
mackinac  in  17654  He  returned  and  entered 
upon  his  command,  but  was  afterwards,  on  an 
accusation  of  a  plot  to  deliver  up  his  post  to  the 
Spaniards,  then  the  possessors  of  Loui^iana,  sent 
to  Montreal  in  irons.  In  1769  he  revisited  £ng^ 
land,  was  presented  to  tlie  King,  and  imprisoned 
for  debt.  He  afterwards,  according  to  bis  ao- 
count  of  himself  to  Dr.  Wheelock  at  Dartmouth, 
^^  fought  two  battles  in  Algiers  under  tbe  Dev." 

In  1776  he  made  his  appearance  in  tbe  nortiiem 
stetes,  where  be  made  loud  professions  of  patriot- 
ism, and  talked  of  recent  interviews  with  tbe 
Congress  at  Philadelphia.  He  held  a  pass  from 
tbat  body,  but  it  bad  been  obtained  after  be  bad 

•  Lilb  of  ABhbel  OreeD,  4a 

t  Nonreaa  Voyage  dana  TAmerlqad  Septontrioral^,  en  rm- 
n6e  ITSl  et  eampasne  de  Tannt^e  d«  M.  1«  Comte  de  Rochjuo> 
bMQ.    Par  M.  I\^b6  KoUn.    ParlMTSS.  mx  91. 

1  Diary  of  John  Adama,  Deoeinber  97,  176(k    Woitt,  li. 
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To  Berkeley  every  yirtne  under  heayezu* 

Berkeley's  prophetic  verses  on  America,  so 
often  quoted,!  will  fleciue  his  popular  repntation 
with  oar  history.! 

As  an  introduction  to  them  we  may  present, 
with  other  illustrations  of  the  main  idea,  a  passage 
from  George  Herbert's  poem  of  ^  The  Ohurch 
Militant,"  publiahed  in  1638,  in  which  the  pro- 
grcs-<  of  religion  westward  had  been  a  century 
earlier  commemorated. 

Religioa  stands  on  tiptoe  in  our  land. 

Ready  to  pass  to  the  American  strand. 

When  height  of  malice,  and  prodigious  lusts. 

Impudent  sinning,  witchcrafts,  and  distrusts, 

The  marks  of  future  bane,  shall  fill  our  cup 

Unto  the  brim,  and  make  our  measure  up ; 

When  Seine  shall  swallow  Tiber,  and  the  Thames 

By  letting  in  them  both,  pollutes  her  streams  1 

When  Italy  of  us  shall  have  her  will. 

And  all  her  calendar  of  sins  fulfil ; 

Whereby  one  miy  foretell  what  sins  next  year 

ShaU  both  iu  France  and  England  domineer: 

Hien  shall  religion  to  America  fiee ; 

They  liave  their  times  of  Gospel,  e'en  as  we. 

My  God,  thou  dost  prepare  for  them  a  way. 

By  carrying  first  their  gold  from  them  away : 

For  gold  and  grace  did  never  yet  agree : 

Bdigion  always  sides  with  poverty. 

We  think  we  rob  them,  but  we  think  amiss : 

We  are  more  poor,  and  they  more  rich  by  thi& 

Thou  wilt  revenge  their  quarrel,  making  grace 

To  pay  our  debts,  and  leave  our  ancient  phuse 

To  go  to  them,  while  that,  which  now  their  nation 

But  lends  to  ns,  shall  be  our  desolation. 

Yet  OS  the  Church  shall  thither  westward  fly, 

So  sin  shall  trace  and  dog  her  instantly ; 

They  have  their  period  also  and  set  times, 

Both  for  their  virtuous  actions  and  Uieir  crimes. 

In  1684  Sir  Thomas  Browne  published  *^  certain 
Miscellany  Tracts,"  one  of  which,  entitled  The 
Prophecy y  contained  several  reflections  of  this  kind 


•  Epflogna  to  the  Sfttirea 

t  And  sometimes  mJaqootsd,  partleabrl/  In  nuking  one  of 
the  lines  mlareftd — 

Wtttwurd  the  dar  of  empire  takes  Its  wtjr. 

X  These  lines,  though  now  familiar  to  everT6choo1bov,veTe 
not  msaj  years  ago  brouffhi  oat  by  Mr.  Yerpianck  lo  bu  annl- 
venary  diseoorae  before  tha  New  York  HlBtorical  Society  aa  a 
novelty,  and  Knapp,  In  his  Lootares  oa  American  Ltteratnre, 
qnocea  **  this  little  poem  as  extremely  soaroe"  firom  that  source. 
— l4clafeS|64 

There  Is  a  curioos  reminisceace,  or  rather  nnaatlsflMtoTy 
tndttloD,  of  these  lines  of  Berkeley,  in  a  letter  of  John  Adams 
to  Benjamin  Boah,  dated  1S07,  in  which  he  Introdnoes  **  brother 
Craoch,  a  sentlemen  of  four  score.''  and  interrogates  him  as  to 
a  oooplet,  the  see<md  line  of  which  rao- 

And  empire  rises  where  the  snn  descends: 

His  fHend,  after  a  moment's  panse,  gave  him— 

The  eastern  nations  sink,  their  glory  ends, 
And  empire  rises  whore  the  snn  descends. 

**  I  asked  him,**  continnes  Adams,  **  If  Dean  Berkeley  was  the 
aatfaor  of  them.  He  an.<rwered,  no.  The  tradition  was,  as  be 
had  heard  it  for  sixty  years,  that  these  lines  were  inscribed,  or 
lather  drilled.  Into  a  rock  on  the  shore  of  Monnroent  Bay,  in 
oor  old  eolony  of  Plymouth,  and  were  siipp<Med  to  have  been 
wrfttea  and  eograved  tliere  br  some  of  the  first  emigrants 
ftem  Leyden,  who  landed  at  Plymoath.  However  this  may 
be,  I  may  add  my  testimony  to  Mr.  Cranch'a,  that  I  have 
heard  theae  versea  for  more  than  sixty  yeara.  I  conjecture 
that  Berkeley  became  connected  with  them,  in  my  head,  by 
flooie  report  that  the  Bishop  had  copied  them  into  some 
pvbileatlon.  There  ta  nothing  in  my  little  reading,  more  an- 
cient in  my  memory  than  the  observation  that  art^  sdenoea, 
and  empire  bed  travelled  westward ;  and  in  conversation  it 


alwaya  added,  sines  I  was  a  child,  that  their  next  leap 
would  be  over  the  Atisntio  into  Anieriea.*^-~John  Adamsv 
VoikJ^  IZ.SOQ. 


on  the  rise  and  progress  of  America,  in  which,  Dr. 
Johnson  says,  ^^  Browne  plainly  discovers  his  ex- 
pectation to  be  the  same  with  that  entertained 
lately  with  more  confidence  by  Dr.  Berkeley, 
tiiat  *  America  will  be  the  seat  of  the  fifth  em- 
pire.' "♦  It  is  in  verse,  with  a  prose  commentary. 
The  lines  relating  to  America  are. 

When  New  England  shall  trouble  New  Spain, 
When  America  shall  cease  to  send  out  its  treasure. 
But  employ  it  at  home  in  American  pleasure; 
When  tne  new  world  shall  the  old  invade, 
Nor  count  them  their  lords  but  their  fellows  in 
trade.f 

The  beneyolent  prophecies  of  Berkeley,  in  refer- 
ence to  America,  also  recall  to  ns  the  later  anti- 
cipations, which,  if  not  the  measure  of  our  per- 
formance, were  of  his  own  benevolence,  expressed 
in  1773  by  the  good  Bishop  of  6t.  Asaph,  the 
worthy  friend  of  Franklin,  before  the  Society  for 
the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
which  always  had  American  welfare  at  heart. 
^^It  is  difficult,'^  said  he,  ^^for  men  to  look  into 
the  destiny  of  future  ages,  the  designs  of  Provi- 
dence are  too  vast  and  complicated,  and  onr  own 
powers  are  too  narrow  to  admit  of  much  satisfac- 
tion to  our  curiosity.  But  when  we  see  many 
great  and  powerful  causes  constantly  at  work,  we 
cannot  doubt  of  their  producing  proportionable 
effects.  The  colonies  in  North  America  have  not 
only  taken  root  and  acquired  strength,  but  seem 
hastening,  with  an  accelerated  progress,  to  such  a 
powerful  state  as  may  introduce  a  new  and  im- 
portant change  in  human  affairs.''  He  goes  on  to 
describe  their  opportunities  and  the  prospects  of 
new  states.  ^^Tne  vast  continent  itself,  over 
which  they  are  gradually  spreading,  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  treasure,  yet  untouched,  of  natural 
productions  that  shall  hereafter  afford  ample 
matter  for  commerce  and  contemplation."  And 
he  anticipates  that  ^^  time  and  discipline  may  dis- 
cover some  means  to  correct  the  extreme  inequa- 
lities of  condition  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor."t 

VBtsB  ON  Tme  FBOSPicr  or  PLAirrnro  axts  Ann  uusimco 

Uf  AMUUCA. 

The  Muse,  disgusted  at  an  age  and  dime. 

Barren  of  every  glorious  theme. 
In  distant  lands  now  waits  a  better  time, 

Producing  subjects  worthy  fame : 

In  happy  climes,  where  from  the  genial  sua 
And  virgin  eartli  such  scenes  ensue. 

The  force  of  art  by  nature  seems  outdone. 
And  fancied  beauties  by  the  true: 

In  happy  climes  the  seat  of  innocence, 
W^here  nature  guides  and  virtue  rules, 

Where  men  shall  not  impose  for  truth  and  seoBC, 
The  pedantry  of  courts  and  achools : 

There  shall  be  sung  another  golden  age. 

The  rise  of  empire  and  of  arts,^ 
The  good  and  great  inspiring  epic  rage. 

The  wisest  heads  ana  noblest  hearts. 


*  Life  of  Sir  Thomas  Browne. 

1 8lr  Thomas  Browne's  Works,  Iv.  S82.  Orahame,  1  d  his  His- 
tory of  the  United  States,  notices  this  idea  of  western  progress 
in  the  conntrv,  onoting  Bnrnahy's  Travels,  and  referring  to  the 
language  of  toe  Italian  Improvlsatore  to  Benjainin  West,  as  the 
story  is  related  in  Oairs  Life.— History,  iv.  136)  448. 

X  Bishop  Shipley's  Works,  IL  8US. 
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The  edge  is  keen,  the  blade  is  bright, 
Nothing  saves  them  bat  their  flight; 
And  then  like  heroes  we*ll  pursue, 
Over  the  hills  and  valleys  turough. 

Chorus, 

They'll  like  frighted  women  quake, 
When  they  behold  a  hissing  snake; 
Or  like  timorous  deer  away. 
And  leave  both  goods  and  arms  a  prey. 

Uhonu, 

Pain*d  with  hunger,  cold,  or  heat, 
In  haste  they'll  nx)m  our  land  retreat; 
While  we*ll  employ  our  sealping  knives- 

[Draming  andJUmriiking  their  sealping 
kfUvek] 
Take  off  their  sculls  and  spare  their  lives. 

ChoruM. 

Or  in  thdr  country  they^  oomplain, 
Nor  ever  dare  return  again ; 
Or  if  they  should  they'll  rue  the  day. 
And  curse  the  guide  that  shew'd  the  way. 

Chorus, 

If  fortune  smiles,  well  not  be  long 
Ere  we  return  with  dance  and  song. 
But  ah  I  if  we  should  chance  to  die. 
Dear  wives  and  children  do  not  cry. 

Chorus, 

Our  friends  will  ease  your  grief  and  woe. 
By  double  vengeance  on  the  foe; 
Will  kill,  and  scalp,  and  shed  their  blood, 
Where-e'er  they  nnd  them  thro'  the  wood. 

Chorus. 

No  pointing  foe  shall  ever  say 
*Twas  there  the  vanquish'd  Indian  lay. 
Or  boasting  to  his  friends,  relate 
The  tale  of  our  unhappy  fate. 

Chorus. 

Let  us  with  courage  then  away 
To  hunt  and  seize  the  frighted  prey; 
Nor  think  of  children,  friend,  or  wife. 
While  there's  an  Englishman  alive. 

Chorus. 

In  heat  and  cold,  thro*  wet  and  dry. 
Will  we  pursue,  and  thev  shall  fly 
To  seas  which  they  a  refuge  thinx 
And  there  in  wretched  crowds  they'll  sink. 

Chorus.    Exeunt  omues  singing. 

Philip  remoyes  Chekitan  from  Monelia,  by 
placing  him  at  the  head  of  troops.  The  piece 
proceeds  in  accordance  with  his  programme,  but 
justice  is  first  wreaked  on  Honnymao,  l^e  trader, 
who  is  despatched  on  the  stage. 

In  Act  v..  Scene  1,  MoneUa  and  Toraz  are  also 
killed,  and  Philip  discovered  wounded.  His  story 
is  believed,  nntil  Torax  revives  sufficiently  to 
declare  the  truth,  after  he  has  left  tiie  scene.  On 
his  return  he  is  confronted  by  the  iiynred  Gheki- 
tan.  They  fight.  Philip  is  slain,  and  Chekitan 
kills  himself  Tenesoo  bears  the  news  of  this 
extirpation  of  his  ofi&pring  to  Ponteach,  and  is 
soon  followed  by  tidings  of  the  complete  rout  of 
the  Indian  forces.  The  monarch  closes  the  piece 
Mrith  the  following  lines,  which  poasess  force  and 
beauty : — 

Ye  fertile  fields  and  glad'ning  streams  adieu. 

Ye  fountains  that  have   quench'd   my  scorching 

thint. 
Ye  shades  that  hid  the  sunbeams  from  my  head, 


Ye  groves  and  hiUs  that  yielded  me  the  ehace, 
Ye  floVry  meads,  and  banks,  and  bending  trees, 
And  thou,  proud  earth,  made  drunk  with  royal 

blood, 
I  am  no  more  your  owner  and  your  king. 
But  witness  for  me  to  your  new  base  lords. 
That  my  unconquer'd  mind  defies  them  still ; 
And  though  I  fly,  'tis  on  the  wings  of  hope 
Yes,  I  wiU  hence  where  there's  no  British  foe. 
And  wait  a  respite  from  this  storm  of  woe ; 
Beget  more  sons,  fresh  troops  collect  and  arm. 
And  other  schemes  of  future  greatness  form ; 
Britons  may  boast,  the  gods  may  have  their  will, 
Ponteach  I  am,  and  shall  be  Ponteach  stilL 

JOSEPH  GALLOWAY, 

A  L0TAU8T  refugee  of  the  Revolution,  was  in 
the  early  part  of  his  career  an  advocate  to  the 
popular  interest  in  Pennsylvania.  He  was  bom 
m  Maryland  about  1780,  came  early  to  Philadel- 
phia, took  part  with  Franklin  in  opposition  to 
the  proprietary  interest,  and  was  a  member  of  the 
first  Continental  Congress  of  1774.  His  plan,  in 
that  body,  of  a  *'  a  proposed  nnion  between  Great 
Britfdn  and  the  colonies,"  was  published  in  his 
pamphlet,  A  Candid  Examination  oftht  Mutval 
Claims  of  Oreat  Britain  and  the  Colonies.  Two 
years  later  he  joined  the  British  troops  in  New 
Jersey,  and  entered  with  them  when  they  took  |)Os- 
session  of  Philadelphia.  He  was  employed  under 
Sir  William  Howe,  and  when  the  city  was  freed 
from  the  enemy  went  to  New  York,  and  shortly 
left  for  England,  where  he  was  examined  before 
the  House  of  Commons  on  American  afiTairs. 
He  published  there  a  number  of  pamphlets :  Let- 
ters to  a  Nobleman  on  the  Conduct  of  the  War  in 
the  Middle  Colonies  ;  A  Letter  to  Lord  Hotce  on 
his  Natal  Conduct ;  A  Reply  to  the  Observations 
of  General  ffowe^  with  Thoughts  on  the  Conse- 
q^iences  of  American  Independence;  Rejleetions 
on  the  American  Rebellion*  At  the  close  of  his 
life  he  occupied  himself  with  the  study  of  the 
Prophecies.  Two  volumes,  the  fruits  of  these 
stupes,  were  published  in  London  in  1802  and  ^8, 
entitled,  Bri^  Commentaries  on  such  Parts  of  the 
Reulation  and  other  Prophecies  as  immediately 
refer  to  the  Present  Times;  in  which  the  several 
Allegorical  Types  and  Expressions  of  these  Pro- 
phecies are  translated  into  their  literal  meaning 
and  applied  to  their  appropriate  events :  contiun- 
ing  a  Summary  of  the  ReveUtion,  the  Prophetio 
Histories  of  the  Beast  of  the  Bottomless  Pit ;  the 
Beast  of  the  Earth ;  the  Grand  Confederacy  or 
Babylon  the  Gi*eat;  the  Man  of  Sin;  the  Little 
Horn  and  Antichrist;  and  The  Prophetic  and 
Anticipated  History  of  the  Church  of  Rome; 
written  and  publislied  six  hundred  years  before 
the  Rise  of  that  Church.  In  which  the  Prophetic 
Figures  and  Allegories  are  literally  explmned; 
and  her  Tricks,  Frauds,  Blasphemiea,  and  Dread* 
fol  Persecutions  of  the  Church  of  Christ  are  fore- 
told and  described.  Prefaced  by  an  Address,  de- 
dicatory, expostulatory,  and  critical.t  He  resided 
in  England  till  his  death  in  1803. 

John  Adams  describes  him,  in  his  Diary,  as 
^sensible  and  learned,  but  a  cold  speaker."} 
Franklin  had  confidence  in  his  patriotism,  and  left 


*  Surics's  FrankUii,  vU.  9T7 :  Ssbinet  American  Lo^aUsta, 
808. 
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in  hJs  chftiige  in  America  a  Tidnable  collection  of 
his  lefetcr-booka  and  papers,  which  were  lost. 
HiB  defection,  from  his  well  known  talents,  was 
severely  commented  npon  by  the  friends  of  the 
Beyolution^  Stiles,  in  his  manuscript  Diary,  of 
the  date  of  October  1, 1776,  says :— "Mr.  Gallo- 
way has  also  fallen  from  a  great  height  into  con- 
tempt and  infiuny;  but  he  never  was  entirely 
oonnded  in  as  a  thoroogh  son  of  liberty."  Trnm- 
bnll,  too,  tells  the  story  in  his  M^Angal,  how 
^  Galloway  began  by  being  a  flaming  patriot ;  but 
being  disgosted  at  lus  own  want  of  influence,  and 
the  greater  popularity  of  others,  he  turned  Tory, 
wrote  against  the  measures  of  Oongress,  and  ab- 
sconded. Just  before  his  escape,  a  trunk  was  put 
on  board  a  vessel  in  the  Delaware,  to  be  delivered 
to  Joseph  Galloway,  Esquire.  On  opening  it,  he 
found  it  contained  only,  as  Shakespeilre  says — 

A  halter  gratis*  and  leave  to  hang  himself; 

while  MTingal  himself,  in  his  royalist  zeal,  de- 
daims  against  the  popular  party,  in  his  left-hand- 
ed mamu 


Did  you  not*  in  aa  vile  and  shallow  way, 
Frignt  car  poor  Philadelphian,  Galloway, 
Year  CongreaB*  when  the  loyal  ribald 
Belied,  berated,  and  bescrilxbled  t 
What  ropes  and  halters  did  you  send. 
Terrific  emblems  of  his  end. 
Till,  least  he'd  hang  in  more  than  effigy, 
Fled  in  a  fog  the  trembling  refugee  f  * 

Francis  Hopkinson  addressed  Ghilloway  a  wi- 
thering letter  in  1778,  when  he  was  ^*  in  the  seat 
of  power  in  the  city  of  Philadelphia,"  and  the  re- 
negade Cunningham  was  made  keeper  of  the  pro- 
vost prison,  which  was  published  at  the  time, 
and  is  preserved  in  his  works : — ^*  The  temporary 
reward  of  iniquity,^^  was  his  language,  ^  you  now 
hold  will  soon  shrink  from  your  grasp ;  and  ^e 
&vor  of  him  on  whom  you  now  depend  will  cease, 
when  your  capadty  to  render  the  necessary  ser- 
vices shall  cease.  This  you  know,  and  the  reflec- 
tion must  even  now  throw  a  gloom  of  horror 
over  your  eiyoyments,  which  the  glittering  tinsel 
of  yoor  new  superintendency  cannot  illumine. 
Look  back,  and  all  is  guilt — ^look  forward,  and 
an  is  dread.  When  the  history  of  the  present 
times  shall  be  recorded,  the  names  of  G^loway 
and  Cunningham  will  not  be  omitted ;  and  pos- 
terity will  wonder  at  the  extreme  obduracy  of 
which  the  human  heart  is  capable,  and  at  the  un- 
mea.snrable  distance  between  a  traitor  and  a 
Washington." 

HSCrOB  ST.  JOHN  CBEYEOCEnB. 

Ths  volume  entitled  Letters  from  an  Ameriean 
FokrmeTy  deaeribing  certain  provincial  Situations^ 
Manners  and  Customs^  ana  conveying  some  idea 
of  the  state  of  the  People  of  jforth  America : 
written  to  a  Friend  in  England^  by  J.  Hector  St. 
John,  a  &Tmer  in  Pennsvlvania,  is  one  of  the 
most  pleasing  and  agreeable  of  the  books  respect- 
ing the  eariy  impressions  made  by  the  simple  Ufe 
of  America  upon  intelligent  and  sensitive  Euro- 
peans.t   With  the  exception  of  the  Memoirs  of  an 

«  Tnimbnirs  McFingilL  ennto  liL 

f  We  hare  glren  the  tttle  of  this  book  from  ths  copy  print- 
ed by  Matbsw  Osny,  in  17M. 


American  Lady,  by  Mrs.  Grant  of  Laggan,  and 
some  passages  in  the  travels  of  Brissot  de  War- 
ville,  we  know  of  no  more  appreciative  pictures 
of  the  idyllic  life  of  America  in  the  penod  just 
preceding  the  Revolution.  It  is  all  sentiment 
and  susceptibility  in  the  French  school  of  St. 
Pierre  and  Chateaubriand,  looking  at  homely 
American  life  in  the  Claude  Lorraine  glass  of 
fimcifiil  enthusiasm.  The  author  prides  him- 
self upon  his  good  feeling ;  and  instead  of  hiding 
it  in  his  breast,  as  an  Englishman  would  do, 
brings  it  out  into  the  sunlight  to  enjoy  it,  and 
writes  it  down  to  see  how  it  will  look  upon  pa- 
per. The  book  is  written  in  the  character  of  a 
plain  country  fanner,  who,  having  entertained 
an  accomplished  scholar  from  the  old  world  at 
his  fann,  is  invited  by  this  European  friend,  on 
his  return  home,  to  communicate  to  him  his 
observations  and  reflections  on  life  in  America. 
The  farmer,  who  is  a  man  of  acnteness  and  sensi- 
bility, is  encouraged  to  undertake  the  task  by  the 
advice  of  the  clergyman  at  Yale,  who  tells  him, 
that  letter-writing,  like  preaching,  will  soon  be- 
come easv  from  practice ;  and  by  the  good  sense 
and  hinaliness  of  his  Quaker  wife,  who  is  ever 
ready  to  cheer  him,  in  her  kind,  homely  way,  in 
whatever  he  undertakes.  There  is  an  introduc- 
tion, a  chapter  on  ^^  the  situation,  feelings,  and 
pleasures  of  an  American  farmer ;"  a  discussion 
of  the  question,  ^^  What  is  an  American  ?"  a  Ions 
account  of  Nantucket  and  its  manners,  and  of 
Martha's  Vineyard ;  a  description  of  Charleston, 
and  a  notice  of  the  naturalist  Bartram. 

The  author  of  these  letters,  the  contents  of 
which  we  have  thus  indicated,  was  a  French 
gentleman,  bom  in  1781,  of  a  noble  family,  at 
Caen  in  Nonnandy,  who,  at  the  age  of  sixteen, 
was  sent  by  his  parents  to  England  to  complete 
his  education,  and  passed  six  years  there,  acquir- 
ing, among  other  things,  a  passion  for  emigration 
to  the  British  colonies.  In  1764  he  embarked  for 
America,  and  settled  upon  a  farm  near  New  York. 
He  married  the  daughter  of  a  merchant.  In  the 
war,  his  lands  were  overrun  by  the  British  troops. 
Affidrs  of  importance,  in  1780,  requiring  his  pre- 
sence in  England,  he  obtained  pennission  of  tiie 
British  commander  to  cross  the  lines,  and  embark 
with  one  of  his  sons  from  New  York.  A  French 
fleet  on  the  coast  detained  the  vessel  in  the  har- 
bor, when  he  was  arrested  as  a  spy  in  the  place, 
and  kept  in  prison  for  three  months.  He  was  re- 
leased on  examination,  and  sailed  for  Dublin, 
where  he  arrived  in  December.  He  travelled  to 
London,  and  flnally  reached  the  paternal  roof,  in 
France,  April  2, 1781,  after  an  absence  of  twenty- 
seven  years.  He  became  a  member  of  the  Agri- 
cultural Society  of  Caen,  and  introduced  the  cul- 
tivation of  the  potato  into  his  district.  His 
Letters  from  an  American  Farmer  were  first 
written  in  English :  a  language  which  had  become 
more  foniiliar  to  him  than  his  native  tongue,  and 
published  in  1782,  in  London.'^    He  translated 


*  nis  LdUrtfrom  an  American  Farmer  first  made  their 

S>pwnmce  in  London,  In  17S9.  Written  thos  originallv  in 
ngllsh,  they  were  tmoalated  by  the  author  into  French  on 
his  return  to  his  native  country,  where  they  appeared,  with 
some  additionst  in  1787,  with  the  title,  LeUree  cTun  OulHvateur 

Amerieain.  adreniee  d  Wm.  S n^  Eaq^  depuie  Fannie 

1770,  jueqyed  17S6.  Par  M.  St.  John  de  Crewcoeur.  Tra- 
duitee  de  V  Anglaie.  There  was  an  earlier  French  edition  in 
1784. 
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them  into  French,  in  which  langnage  two  editions 
appeared  in  Paris,  in  1784  and  1787.  His  glow- 
ing and  extravagant  pictures  of  American  life 
induced  many  families  to  emigrate  to  the  borders 
of  the  Ohio,  where  they  suffered  the  extremities 
of  foi  ni  ne  and  fever.  His  friend^  the  author  lizay- 
Mamesia,  who  trusted  to  the  representations  of 
the  Scioto  company,  was  one  of  the  disappointed. 

In  1783  Crevecoeur  returned  to  New  York  as 
French  consul.  He  found  his  house  burnt,  his 
wife  dead^  and  his  children  in  the  hands  of  a 
stranger,  Mr.  Flower,  a  merchant  of  Boston^  who 
had  been  led  to  take  charge  of  them  by  the  kind- 
ness Crevecoeur  had  shown  to  prisoners  abroad. 
He  was  honored  bv  Washington,  and  retained  his 
ofBce  till  1793,  wLen  he  returned  to  his  native 
country,  residing  first  at  a  country-seat  near 
Kouen,  and  afterwards  at  SarccUes.  He  em- 
ployed his  leisure  in  writing  a  book  of  his  travels 
and  observations  in  America,  which  he  published 
in  three  volumes,  in  Paris,  in  1801 :  Voyage  dam 
la  Haute  Pensylvanie  et  dam  VEtat  de  New  Yorh^ 
par  un  MenAre  Adoptif  de  la  Nation  Oneida, 
Traduit  et  publii  par  Vauteur  dee  Lettree  d^un 
Chdtivateur  Amerieain.  The  translation  is  an 
affectation^  purporting  to  be  from  a  manuscript 
cast  ashore  from  a  wreck  on  the  Elbe.  The  work 
is  dedicated  to  Washington  in  highly  complimen- 
tary terms,  recapitulating  the  public  events  of  his 
life,  of  which  the  translator  had  been  an  observer. 
It  contains  much  interesting  matter  relating  to 
the  Indians,  the  internal  improvements  of  the 
country,  agriculture,  and  a  curious  conversation 
on  the  firs^t  peopling  and  the  antiquities  of  the 
country  with  Franklin,  whom  St.  John  accompa- 
nied in  1787  to  Lancaster,  when  the  sage  laid  the 
foundation-stone  of  his  Crerman  ooUege  at  that 
place. 

CreyeooBur  died  at  Sarcelles,  November,  1818, 
leaving  behind  liim  a  high  reputation  for  worth 
and  agreeable  personal  qualities. 

An  interesting  notice  of  this  writer  is  published 
in  one  of  the  notes  to  Darlington^s  biographical 
^keteh  of  John  Bartram,  from  the  recollections  of 
Samuel  Breck,  of  Philadelphia,  who  saw  St.  John 
in  Paris  in  1787.  He  describes  him  as  in  the 
midst  of  Parisian  society,  where  the  num  and  bis 
book  were  much  admired.  He  made  the  return 
voyage  home  with  him,  and  gives  this  record  of 
his  impressions  of  his  character,  which  is  fully  in 
unison  wiUi  the  manner  of  his  book : — "  St.  John 
was  by  nature,  by  education,  and  by  his  writings 
a  philanthropist;  a  man  of  serene  temper,  and 
pure  benevolence.  The  milk  of  human  kindness 
circulated  in  every  vein.  Of  manners  unas- 
suming ;  prompt  to  serve,  slow  to  censure ;  intelli- 
gent, beloved,  and  highly  worthy  of  the  esteem 
and  respect  he  everywhere  received.  His  society 
on  shipboard  was  a  treasure.^^ 

Hazlitt  was  a  great  admirer  of  the  freshness 
and  enthusiasm  of  the  American  Fanner,  In  one 
of  the  charming  letters  addressed  to  him,  Charles 
Lamb  interpolates  an  exclamation,  doubtless  from 
Bridget  Elia,  "  O  tell  Hariitt  not  to  forget  to  send 
me  the  American  Farmer.  I  dare  say  it  is  not 
so  good  as  he  fancies;  but  a  booVs  a  book.^-t 


*  Momorialft  of  Bartram  and  liCanhall,  "bj  WHUam  DarUog* 
ton,  n.  44. 
t  Oliarlaa  Lamb  to  Haxlitt,  Korembor  18^  1S05. 


Hazlitt  kept  the  Fanner  in  memory,  for  in  1829, 
in  an  article  on  American  Literature  in  the  Edin^ 
burgh  BeHetDy  he  bestows  all  his  warmth  npon 
him.  ^*  The  American  Farmer^s  Letters,"  says  he, 
^^give  ns  a  tolerable  idea  how  American  soenery 
and  manners  may  be  treated  with  a  lively  poetic 
interest  The  pictures  are  sometimes  highly  co- 
lored, but  they  are  vivid  and  strikingly  charac- 
teristic. He  gives  not  only  the  objects  bat  the 
feelings  of  a  new  country.  He  desmbes  himself 
as  placing  his  little  boy  in  a  chair,  screwed  to  die 
plough  which  he  guides  (to  inhale  the  scent  of  the 
fresh  furrows),  while  his  wife  sits  knitting  under 
a  tree  at  one  end  of  the  field.  He  recounts  a  bat- 
tle between  two  snakes  with  a  Homeric  gravity 
and  eznberance  of  style.  He  paints  the  dazzfinff, 
ahnost  invisible  flutter  of  tne  humming-bird"s 
wing :  Mr.  Moore's  airiest  verse  is  not  more  light 
and  evanescent  His  account  of  the  manners  of 
the  Nantucket  people,  their  frank  eimplidty,  and 
festive  rejoicings  alter  the  perils  and  hardships  of 
the  whale-fishiug,  is  a  true  and  heartfelt  picture. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  the  author^s 

work  is  that  where  he  describes  the  first  indica- 
tions of  the  breaking-out  of  the  American  war — 
the  distant  murmur  of  the  tempest — ^the  threat- 
ened inroad  of  the  Indians,  like  an  inundation, 
on  the  peaceful  back-settlements :  his  complaints 
and  his  auguries  are  fearfbl."*  Hazlitt  did  not 
know  the  author  to  be  a  Frenchman,  or  he  would 
have  accounted,  in  his  brilliant  way,  for  the  con- 
stitutional vivacity  of  the  book,  and  its  peculiar 
treatment  of  an  American  subject 

AMKSICAN   FABJCSB^  FLBASI7US. 

The  instant  I  enter  on  my  own  land,  the  bright 
idea  of  property,  of  exclusive  right,  of  independence, 
exalts  my  inino.  Precious  soil,  I  say  to  myself,  by 
what  singular  custom  of  law  is  it,  that  tliou  wast 
made  to  constitute  the  riches  of  the  freeholder? 
What  should  we  American  farmers  be,  without  the 
distinct  possession  of  that  soil  I  It  feeds,  it  clothes 
us ;  from  it  we  draw  even  a  great  exuberancy,  our 
best  meat,  our  richest  drink,  tlie  very  honey  of  our 
bees  comes  from  tliis  privileged  spot  No  wonder 
we  should  thus  cherish  its  possession,  no  wonder  that 
so  many  Europeans  who  have  never  been  able  to 
say,  that  such  portion  of  land  was  theirs,  cross  the 
Atlantic  to  realize  that  happineaa  This  formerly 
rude  soil  has  been  convertea  by  my  father  into  a 
pleasant  farm,  and  in  return  it  has  establislied  all  our 
rights ;  on  it  is  founded  our  rank,  our  freedom,  our 
power  as  citizens,  our  importance  as  inhabitants  of 
such  a  district  These  miogcs,  I  must  confess,  I 
always  behold  with  pleasure,  and  extend  them  aa 
far  as  my  imagination  can  reach :  for  this  is  what 
may  be  called  the  true  and  the  only  philosophv  of 
an  American  farmer.  Pray  do  not  laugh  m  thus 
seeing  an  artless  countryman  tracing  himself  through 
the  simple  modifications  of  his  life;  remember 
that  you  have  reouired  it;  therefore  with  can- 
dour, though  with  aiffidence,  I  endeavour  to  follow 
the  thread  of  my  feelings;  but  I  cannot  tell  you  alL 
Often  when  I  ploueh  mjr  low  ground,  I  place  my 
little  boy  on  a  chair,  which  screws  to  the  beam  of 
the  plough — ^its  modon,  and  that  of  the  horses 
please  him;  he  is  perfectly  happy,  and  begins  to 
chat  As  I  lean  over  the  hanale,  various  are  the 
thoughts  which  crowd  into  my  mind.  I  am  now 
doing  for  him,  I  say,  what  my  father  formeriy  did 

^  Edinbnrgh  Bcvleir,  October,  1629,  p.  180. 
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for  me;  may  God  enable  him  to  live,  that  he  may 
perform  the  some  operations,  for  the  same  purposes, 
when  I  am  worn  out  and  old!  I  relieve  his  mother 
of  some  trouble,  while  I  have  him  with  me;  the 
odoriferous  furrow  exhilarates  his  spirits,  and  seems 
to  do  the  child  a  great  deal  of  good,  for  he  looks 
more  blooming  since  I  have  adopted  that  practice ; 
eaa  more  pleasure,  more  dignity  be  added  to  that 
primary  occupation?  The  father  thus  ploughing 
with  his  chila,  and  to  feed  his  Citmily,  is  inferior 
only  to  the  emperor  of  China,  plougmng  as  an  ex- 
ample to  his  kingdom. 

loira  AND  oRmmrE. 

Tie  pleasure  I  receive  from  the  warblings  of  the 
birds  in  the  spring,  is  superior  to  my  poor  descrip- 
tion, as  the  continual  succession  or  their  tuneful 
not^  is  for  ever  new  to  me.  I  generally  rise  from 
bed  about  that  indistinct  interval,  which,  properly 
speaking,  is  neither  night  nor  day ;  for  thi3  is  the 
moment  of  the  most  universal  vocal  choir.  Who  can 
list«n  unmoved,  to  the  sweet  love  tales  of  our  robins, 
told  from  tree  to  tree?  or  to  the  shrill  cat  birds? 
T^e  sublime  accents  of  the  thrush  from  on  high, 
always  retard  n^  steps,  that  I  may  listen  to  the  de- 
licious music  The  variegated  appearances  of  the 
dew  drops,  as  they  hang  to  the  different  objects, 
must  present,  even  to  a  clownish  imaginntion,*  the 
moat  voluptuous  ideas.  The  astonishing  art  which 
all  birds  display  in  the  construction  of  their  nests,  ill 
provided  as  we  may  suppose  them  with4)roper  tools, 
their  neatne%,  their  convenience,  always  make  me 
ashamed  of  the  slovenliness  of  our  houses ;  their  love 
to  their  dame,  their  incessant  careful  attention,  and 
the  peculiar  songs  they  address  to  her,  while  she 
tediously  incubates  their  eggs,  remind  me  of  my 
duty,  could  I  ever  forget  it  Their  affection  to  their 
helpless  little  ones,  is  a  lively  precept;  and  in  short, 
the  whole  economy  of  what  we  proudly  call  the 
brute  creation,  is  admirable  in  every  circumstance ; 
and  vain  man,  though  adorned  with  the  additional 
gift  of  reason,  might  learn  from  the  perfection  of  in- 
stinct, how  to  regulate  the  follies,  and  how  to  temper 
the  errors  which  this  second  gift  often  makes  him 
commit.  This  is  a  subject,  on  which  I  have  often 
bestowed  the  most  senous  thoughts;  I  have  often 
blushed  within  myself,  and  been  greatly  astonished, 
when  I  have  compared  the  unerring  path  they  all 
follow,  all  just,  all  proper,  all  wise,  up  to  the  neces- 
sary degree  of  perfection,  with  tlie  coarse,  the  im- 
perfect systems  of  men,  not  merely  as  governors  and 
idn^S  but  a3  masters,  as  husbands,  as  fathers,  as  citi- 
sens.  Bat  this  is  a  sanctuary  in  which  an  ignorant 
farmer  must  not  presume  to  enter. 

TmB  vxnatrsQ  bibd. 

One  anecdote  I  must  relate,  the  circomstaooes  of 
which  are  as  true  as  they  are  singular.  One  of  my 
constant  walks,  when  I  am  at  leisure,  is  in  my  low- 
landsy  where  I  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing  my  cattle, 
horses,  and  coltsi  Exuberant  grass  replenishes  all 
my  fields,  the  best  repr^entative  of  our  wealth ;  in 
the  middle  of  that  track,  I  have  out  a  ditch  eight 
feet  wide,  the  banks  of  which  nature  adorns  every 
spring  with  the  wild  salendine,  and  other  flowering 
weeds,  which,  on  these  luxuriant  grounds,  shoot  up 
to  a  great  height  Over  this  ditch  I  have  erected  a 
bridge,  capable  of  bearing  a  loaded  waggon;  on 
each  side  1  carefully  sow  every  year  some  grains  of 
hemp,  whieh  rise  to  the  height  of  fifteen  feet,  so 
strong  and  so  full  of  limbs,  as  to  resemble  young 
tree^ :  I  once  ascended  one  of  them  four  feet  above 
the  Rruuud.  These  produce  natural  arbours,  ren- 
dered often  atiU  more  compact  by  the  assistance  of 


an  annual  creeping  plant,  which  we  call  a  vine,  that 
never  fails  to  entwine  itself  among  their  branches, 
and  always  produces  a  very  desirable  shade.  From 
this  simple  grove  I  have  amused  myself  an  hundred 
times  in  observing  the  great  number  of  humming 
birds  with  which  our  country  abounds:  the  wild 
blossoms  every  where  attract  the  attention  of  these 
birds,  which,  like  bees,  subsist  by  suction.  From 
this  retreat  I  distinctly  watch  them  in  all  their  va- 
rious attitudes;  but  their  flight  is  so  rapid  that  you 
cannot  distinguish  the  motion  of  their  wings.  On 
this  little  bird,  nature  has  profusely  lavished  her 
most  splendid  colours;  the  most  perfect  asure,  the 
most  beautiful  gold,  the  most  dazzling  red,  are  for 
ever  in  contrast,  and  help  to  embellish  the  plumes 
of  his  miyestic  head.  The  richest  pallet  of  the  most 
luxuriant  painter,  could  never  invent  any  thing  to 
be  compared  to  the  variegated  tints  with  which  this 
insect  oird  is  arrayed.  Its  bill  is  as  long  and  as 
sharp  as  a  coarse  sewing  needle ;  like  the  bee,  nature 
has  taught  it  to  find  out,  in  the  calix  of  flowera  and 
blossoms,  those  mellifluous  particles  that  serve  it  for 
sufficient  food;  and  yet  it  seems  to  leave  them  un- 
touched, undeprived  of  anything  that  our  eyes  can 
possibly  distinguish.  When  it  feeds,  it  appears  as 
if  immoveable,  though  continually  on  the  wing ;  and 
sometimes,  from  what  motives  I  know  not,  it  will 
tear  and  lacerate  flowers  into  a  hundred  pieces: 
for,  strange  to  tell,  they  are  the  most  irascible  of  the 
feathered  tribe.  Where  do  passions  find  room  in  so 
diminutive  a  body  ?  They  often  fight  with  the  fury 
of  lions,  until  one  of  the  combatants  falls  a  sacrifice 
and  dies.  When  fatigued,  it  has  often  perched 
within  a  few  feet  of  me,  and  on  such  favourable  op- 
portunities I  have  surveyed  it  with  the  most  minute 
attention.  Its  little  eyes  appear  like  diamonds,  re- 
flecting light  on  every  side:  most  elegantly  finished 
in  all  parts,  it  is  a  miniature  work  of  our  great  pa- 
rent; who  seems  to  have  formed  it  the  smallest, 
and  at  the  same  time  the  most  beautiful  of  the 
winged  species^ 

▲  jOTJBincT  wrra  nAjnuv,^ 

In  the  year  1787  I  acoompanied  the  venerable 
Franklin,  at  that  time  Governor  of  Pennsylvania,  on 
a  journey  to  Lancaster,  where  he  had  been  invited 
to  lay  the  comer-stone  of  a  college,  which  he  had 
founaed  there  for  the  Germansi  In  the  evening  of 
the  day  of  the  ceremony,  we  were  talking  of  the  dif- 
ferent nations  which  inhabit  the  continent,  of  their 
aversion  to  agriculture,  Ac.,  when  one  of  tiie  princi- 
pal inhabitants  of  the  city  said  to  him : 

''Governor,  where  do  you  think  these  nations 
came  from?  Do  you  consider  them  aborigines! 
Have  you  heard  of  the  ancient  fortifications  and 
tombs  which  have  been  recently  discovered  in  the 
west?" 

**  Those  who  inhabit  the  two  Floridos,"  he  replied, 
"  and  lower  Louisiana,  say,  that  they  cume  from  the 
mountains  of  Mexico.  I  should  be  inclined  to  be- 
lieve it  If  we  may  judge  of  the  Esquimaux  of  the 
coasts  of  Labrador  (the  most  savage  men  known^  by 
the  fairness  of  their  complexion,  the  color  of  their 
eyes,  and  tlieir  enormous  beards,  they  are  originally 
from  the  north  of  Europe,  whence  they  came  at  a 
very  remote  period.  As  to  the  other  nations  of  this 
continent,  it  seems  difficult  to  imagine  from  what 
stock  they  can  be  descended.  To  assign  them  an 
Asiatic  and  Tartar  origin,  to  assert  that  they  crossed 
Behring  Straits,  and  spread  themselves  over  this 
continent,  shocks  all  our  notions  of  probability. 
How,  indeed,  can  we  conceive  that  men  almost 


*  Translated  fh>in  St  John*8  Yoyage  dans  U  Haute  Pennsyl- 
vanle,  ob.  IL 
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naked,  armed  with  boTB  and  arrows,  eonld  have 
undertaken  a  journey  of  a  thousand  leagues  through 
thick  forests  or  impenetrable  marshes,  accompanied 
by  their  wives  and  children,  with  no  means  of  sub- 
sistence, save  what  they  derived  from  hunting? 
What  could  have  been  the  motives  of  such  an  emi- 
gration ?  If  it  were  the  severe  cold  of  their  own 
country,  why  should  they  have  advanced  to  Hud> 
son's  Bay  and  Lower  Canada!  Why  have  they  not 
stopped  on  their  way  at  the  beautiml  plains  on  the 
banks  of  the  Missouri,  the  Minnesota,  the  Mississippi, 
or  the  Illinois f  But  it  will  be  said,  they  did  settle 
there,  and  those  with  whom  we  are  ac<|uainted  are 
but  the  surplus  population  of  these  ancient  emigra- 
tions. If  it  were  so,  we  should  discover  some  analogy 
between  their  languages:  and  it  is  ascertained  be- 
yond a  doubt,  that  the  langnages  of  the  Nadouassees 
and  Padoukas  no  more  resemble  the  Chippewa,  the 
Mohawk,  or  the  Abenaki,  than  they  do  tne  jargon 
of  Kamschatka. 

''On  the  other  hand,"  he  continued,  "how  can 
we  suppose  them  to  be  the  aborigines  of  a  region 
like  this,  which  produces  scarcely  any  fruits  or 
plants  on  which  the  primitive  man  could  have  sub- 
sisted until  he  had  teamed  to  make  a  bow  and  a^> 
row,  harpoon  a  fish,  and  kindle  a  fire  f  How  could 
these  first  families  have  resisted  the  inclemency  of 
the  seasons,  the  stings  of  insects,  the  attacks  of 
carnivorous  animals?  The  warm  climates,  there- 
fore, and  those  that  abound  in  natural  fruits,  must 
have  been  the  cradle  of  the  human  race;  it  was 
from  the  bosom  of  these  favored  regions  that  the 
exubwant  portion  of  the  early  communities  gradu- 
ally spread  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  Whence 
came  the  nations  which  inhabit  this  continent,  those 
we  meet  with  in  New  Zealand,  New  Holland,  and 
the  islands  of  the  Pacific  ?  Why  have  the  people  of 
the  old  world  been  civilized  for  thousands  of  ages, 
while  those  of  the  new  still  remain  plunged  in  igno- 
rance and  barbarism?  Has  this  hemisphere  more 
recently  emerged  from  the  bosom  of  tne  waters? 
These  Questions,  and  a  thousand  others  we  might 
ask,  will  ever  be  to  us,  frail  beings,  like  a  vast 
desert  where  the  wandering  eye  sees  not  the  small- 
est bush  on  which  it  may  repose. 

"  This  planet  is  very  old,"  he  continued.  "  like  the 
works  of  Homer  and  Hesiod,  who  can  say  through 
how  many  editions  it  has  passed  in  the  immensity 
of  ages  ?  The  rent  continents,  the  straits,  the  gulfs, 
the  islands,  the  shallows  of  the  ocean,  are  but  vast 
fragments  on  which,  as  on  the  planks  of  some 
wrecked  vessel,  Uie  men  of  former  generations  who 
escaped  these  commotions,  have  produced  new  |x>- 
pulationa.  Time,  so  precious  to  us,  the  creatures  of 
a  moment,  is  nothing  to  nature;  Who  can  tell  us 
when  the  earth  will  again  experience  these  fatal 
catastrophes,  to  which,  it  appears  to  me,  to  be  as 
much  escposed  in  its  annual  revolutions,  as  are  the 
vessels  which  cross  the  sens  to  be  dashed  in  pieces 
on  a  sunken  rock  ?  The  near  approach  or  contact 
of  one  of  those  globes  whose  elliptical  and  mys- 
terious courses  are  perhaps  the  agents  of  our  desti- 
nies, some  variation  in  its  annual  or  diurnal  rotation, 
in  the  inclination  of  its  axis  or  the  equilibrium  of  the 
seas,  mi^ht  change  its  climate,  and  render  it  long 
uninhabitable. 

"As  to  your  third  question,"  continued  the  govern 
nor, "  I  will  give  you  some  reflections  which  occurred 
to  me  on  reading  the  papers  lately  presented  to  our 
philosophical  society  by  Generals  Yamum  and  Par- 
sons, and  Captains  «fohn  Hart  and  Seijeant,  in  rela- 
tion to  the  entrenched  camps  and  other  indications 
of  an  ancient  population,  of  whom  tradition  has 
transmitted  no  account  to  our  indigenous  popula- 
tion.    Ill  travelling  through  the  parts  of  this  state 


beyond  the  Alleghanies,  we  often  find  on  the  high 
CTound  near  tlie  rivers  remains  of  parapets  and 
ditches  covered  with  lofi^  trees.  Almost  toe  whole 
of  the  peninsula  of  Muskinghum  is  occupied  by  a 
vast  fortified  camp.  It  is  composed  of  three  square 
inclosures ;  the  central  one,  which  is  the  largest^ 
has  a  communication  with  the  former  bed  of  the 
river,  whose  waters  *ppc<ur  to  have  retreated  nearly 
three  hundred  feet  Tuese  inclosures  are  formed  by 
ditches  and  parapets  of  earth,  in  which  no  cut  stones 
or  brick  have  been  found  The  centre  is  occupied 
by  conical  elevations  of  different  diameters  and 
heightsL  Each  of  these  incl(»&ures  appears  to  have 
had  a  cemetery.  As  a  proof  of  the  nigh  antiquity 
of  these  works,  we  are  assured,  as  an  undisputed 
fact,  that  the  bones  are  converted  into  calcareoua 
matter,  and  that  the  vesetable  soil  with  which  tiiese 
fortifications  are  covered,  and  which  has  been  formed 
merely  by  the  falling  off  of  the  leaves  and  of  the 
fragments  of  trees,  is  almost  as  thick  as  in  the  places 
around  about  them.  Two  other  camps  have  been 
likewise  discovered  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lexing- 
ton, liie  area  of  the  first  is  six  acres,  that  of  the 
second,  three.  The  fragments  of  earthenware  which 
have  been  foimd  in  digging  are  of  a  composition  un- 
known to  our  Indiana 

"  On  Paint  Creek,  a  branch  of  the  Scioto,  there 
has  been  found  a  series  of  these  fortified  iadoeurea* 
extending  as  far  as  the  Ohio,  and  even  south  of  that 
river.  Similar  works  have  been  discovered  in  the 
two  Miamis.  at  a  distance  of  more  than  twenty 
miles,  and  likewise  on  Big  Grave  Creek.  These 
last  are  only  a  series  of  elevated  redoubts  on  the 
banks  of  these  rivers  at  unequal  distances  apart^ 
Those  which  have  been  found  on  Big  Black  Creek, 
and  at  Byo  Herre,  in  the  neighborhood  of  the  Mis- 
sissippi, appear  to  have  been  embankments  intended 
to  protect  the  inhabitants  from  the  inundations  of 
the  river. 

"At  a  distance  of  five  hundred  leagues  from  the 
sea,  on  the  eastern  shore  of  Lake  Peppin  (which  ia 
only  an  extension  of  the  Mississippi),  Carver  found 
considerable  remains  of  entrenchments  made,  like 
the  former,  of  earth,  and  covered  with  high  wooda. 
Tne  barrows  lately  discovered  in  Kentucky  and 
elsewhere,  are  cones  of  different  diameters  and 
heights;  they  are  covered  with  a  thick  layer  of 
earth,  and  resemble,  although  smaller,  those  which 
are  still  seen  in  Asia  and  some  parts  of  Europe. 
The  first  row  of  bodies  lies  upon  flat  stones,  with 
which  the  whole  of  the  bottom  is  paved :  these  ore 
covered  over  with  new  layers,  servine  as  beds  for 
other  bodies  placed  like  the  former,  and  so  on  to  the 
top.  As  in  tne  fortifications  on  the  Muskinghum,  we 
meet  with  no  signs  of  mortar,  and  no  traces  of  the 
hammer.  The  new  state  of  Tennessee  ia  full  of  these 
tombs,  and  sevei*al  caves  have  also  been  discovered 
there  in  which  bones  have  been  found. 

*'In  the  neighborhood  of  several  Cherokee  vil- 
lages, in  Keowe,  Steccoe,  Sinica,  &c,  there  have 
been  found  terraces,  pyramids,  or  artificial  hills,  of 
ereat  height^  whose  origin  was  unknown  to  the 
inhabitants  whom  the  Cherokees  drove  out  at  the 
time  of  their  invasion,  nearly  two  cen tunes  ago. 
The  same  artificial  heights,  the  same  proofs  of  the 
residence  and  power  of  ancient  nations,  are  also 
found  in  the  two  Floridas,  on  the  banks  of  the 
Oakmulgee,  at  Taensa,  on  the  Alabama,  Ac 

"At  what  period,  by  whot  people,  were  these 
works  constructed?  What  degree  of  civilization 
had  this  people  reached?  Were  they  acouainted 
with  the  use  of  iron  ?  What  has  become  or  them  { 
Can  we  conceive  that  nations  sufficiently  powerful 
to  have  raised  such  considerable  fortifications,  and 
who  buried  their  dead  with  such  religious  care,  can 
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haye  been  destroyed  and  replaced  by  the  ignorant 
and  barbaroofl  hordes  we  sec  about  ns  at  the  present 
day!  Coald  the  calamities  occasioned  by  a  long 
st<ite  of  war  have  effaced  the  last  traces  of  their 
civilization  and  brotight  them  back  to  the  primitive 
condition  of  hunters  f  Are  our  Indians  the  descend- 
ants of  that  ancient  people  f 

'*Such  are  the  doubts  and  conjectures  which  arise 
in  our  minds  on  contemplating  tne  traces  of  the  pas- 
sage and  existence  of  the  nations  which  inhabited 
the  regions  of  the  west;  traces  which  are  not  suf- 
ficient to  guide  us  in  the  vagueness  of  the  past 
Although  neither  arms  nor  instruments  of  iron  have 
yet  been  discovered,  how  can  we  conceive  that  they 
could  dig  such  deep  ditches,  or  raise  such  large 
masses  of  earth,  without  the  aid  of  that  metal  f 
This  ancient  people  must  have  had  chiefs,  and  been 
subject  to  laws;  for  without  the  bonds  of  subordina- 
tion, how  could  they  have  collected  and  kept  to- 
gether so  great  a  number  of  workmen  t  They  must 
have  been  acquainted  with  agriculture,  since  the 
pix>incts  of  the  chase  would  never  have  sufficed  to 
support  them.  The  extent  of  these  camps  also 
proves  that  the  number  of  the  troops  destined  to 
defend  these  works,  and  that  of  the  families  to 
which,  in  moments  of  danger,  they  afforded  an 
asylum,  was  immensei  The  cemeteries  prove  that 
they  aojoomed  there  a  long  time.  This  people  must 
therefore  have  been  much  further  advanced  in  civil- 
ization than  our  Indiana 

**  When  the  population  of  the  United  States  shall 
have  spread  over  every  part  oi  that  vast  and  beauti- 
ful  region,  our  posterity,  aided  by  new  discoveries, 
may  then  perhaps  form  more  satisfactory  conjec- 
tures. What  a  neld  for  reflection !  A  new  conti- 
nent, which,  at  some  unknown  period,  appears  to 
have  been  inhabited  by  agricultural  ana  warlike 
nations !  Were  it  not  for  my  advanced  age,  I  would 
myself  cross  the  mountains  to  examine  those  old 
military  worka.  Perha{>s  a  careful  and  minute 
inspeetion  would  give  rise  to  conjectures  which 
now  elude  aQ  the  combinations  of  the  mind." 

THE  UBRASY  COMPANY  OF  PHILADELPHIA 

The  first  record  of  this  institatioQ  is  as  follows : 

Hie  minutes  of  me,  Joseph  Breintnall,  Secretary 
to  the  Directors  of  the  Library  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, with  such  of  the  minutes  of  the  same  direc- 
tors as  they  order  me  to  make,  begun  on  the  8th 
day  of  November,  1731.  By  virtue  of  the  deed  or 
instrument  of  the  said  company,  dated  the  first  day 
of  July  last. 

The  said  instrument  being  completed  by  fifty  sub- 
ecripUoos,  I  subscribed  my  name  to  the  following 
summons  or  notice  which  Benjamin  Franklin  sent 
by  a  messenger,  viz. : 

•*To  Benjamin  Franklin,  Tliomas  Hopkinson,  Wil- 

Ham  Parsons,  Philip  Syng,  jun.,  Thomas  Godfrey, 

Anthony  Nicholas,    Thomas  Cadwalader,    John 

^nes,  jun.,  Robert  Grace,  and  Isaac  Penington. 

Gentlemen, — ^The  subscription  to  the  library  being 

eofnpleted,  you  the  directors  appointed  in  the  in- 

strament,  are  desired  to  meet  this  evening  at  6 

o'dock,  at  the  house  of  Nicholas  Scull,  to  take  bond 

of  the  treasurer  for  the  faithful  performance  of  his 

troat,  and  to  consider  of  and  appoint  a  proper  time 

for  the  payment  of  the  money  subscribed,  and  other 

matters  rating  to  the  said  library. 

Joa.  BasiNTirALL,  Sec'y. 
Philad.,  Stb  Nov.,  HSl." 

William  Goleuian  was  at  this  meeting  elected 
treasurer,  and  signed  a  bond  with  sureties  for  the 
lull   performance  of  his  duties.    The  price  of 

rov.  I. — ^12 


shares  was  fixed  at  forty  shillings  each,  and  ten 
were  at  once  disposed  ot\  bnt  some  difficulty  was 
experienced  in  collecting  the  amounts.  At  a 
meeting  on  the  29th  of  March,  1732,  it  was 
determined  to  proceed  to  the  purchase  of  books, 
and  Thomas  Godfrey  having  reported  that  James 
Logan  had  expressed  a  willingness  to  give  advice 
as  to  their  selection,  it  was  ordered  that  Thomas 
Godfrey  wait  on  Mr.  Logan,  ^^  a  gentleman  of 
universal  learning  and  the  best  jud^  of  books  in 
these  parts,"  and  accept  his  offer. 

The  list  was  made  out  and  intrusted  to  Thomas 
Hopkinson,  who  was  about  sailing  for  England, 
with  a  draft  on  London  in  his  favor  of  £i5  ster- 
ling. Oharles  Brockden  (the  uncle  of  BixKskden 
Brown)  having  executed  the  original  constitution 
without  charge,  was  presented  with  a  share  in 
the  association.  Breintnall  was  excused  from 
the  payment  of  annual  dues  for  six  years  in  con- 
sideration of  his  services  as  secretary ;  Syng,  two 
years,  for  engraving  the  seal  of  the  company,  and 
Franklin  two  years,  for  printing  notices  to  delin- 
quent subscribers. 

The  books  arrived  in  October,  1732,  with  the 
addition  of  a  donation  of  ^^  Sir  Isaac  Newton's 
Philosophy"  and  "Phibp  Miller's  Gardener's 
Dictionary,"  from  Peter  Oolbnson.  They  were 
deposited  in  "Robert  Grace's  chamber,  at  his 
house  in  Jones  Alley :"  Louis  Timothee,  the  occu- 
pant of  the  house,  was  appointed  librarian, 
and  the  collection  opened  on  Wednesdays  from  2 
to  8  P.1C.  and  on  Saturdays  from  10  A.if.  to  4  p.m. 
to  subscribers,  who  were  to  be  allowed  to  take 
books  out,  while  "  any  civil  gentleman"  was  to  be 

g)rmitted  to  examine  the  books  on  the  premises, 
oth  privileges  were  extended  to  Mr.  Logan, 
though  not  a  member  of  the  Company. 

In  December,  1732,  Dr.  Franklin  prepared  and 
printed  a  catalogue  without  charge.  On  the  22d 
of  February,  1733,  the  fhll  number  of  subscribers 
originally  contemplated,  was  filled  up  by  the  ad- 
dition of  the  fiftieth,  Joseph  Growden.  The  first 
American  donor  was  William  Rawle,  who  pre- 
sented, on  the  12th  of  March,  1733,  a  set  of  the 
works  of  Edmund  Spenser,  in  six  volumes.  On 
the  fifteenth  of  May  following,  an  address  was 
drawn  up  and  presented  to  Thomas  Penn,  the 
son  of  William,  proprietor  of  the  colony,  soliciting 
his  aid,  which  was  responded  to  by  the  gift  of 
several  articles,  and  in  1737,  by  the  promise  of  a 
lot  of  ground  for  a  building.  In  May,  1738,  Pemi 
presented  an  air-pump,  accompanied  by  a  com- 
plimentary letter,  which  commences — 

"Gentlemen, — It  always  gives  me  pleasure 
when  I  think  of  the  Library  Company  of  Phila- 
delphia, as  they  were  the  first  tliat  encouraged 
knowledge  and  learning  in  the  province  of  Penn- 
sylvania." 

The  praise  is  not  ill  deserved,  &%  at  the  time  of 
its  foundation^  there  was  not  even  a  good  book- 
store accessible  nearer  than  Boston. 

In  1738,  the  institution  received  a  donation  of 
£68  68.  8d.  from  Dr.  Walter  Sydserfe,  of  Antigua. 

On  the  7th  of  April,  1740,  the  number  of  mem- 
bers having  in  the  meanwhile  increased  to 
seventy-four,  the  library  was  removed  "  to  the 
upper  room  of  the  westernmost  office  of  the 
State  House,"  by  |)ermission  of  the  Assembly. 

In  1762,  the  lot^of  ground  promised  in  1737  by 
the  Pemi  fiunily,  was  conveyed  to  the  institution. 
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It  was  fStoatei  in  Chestnut,  near  Ninth  street, 
and  fur  $ieveml  years  yielded  a  Bmnll  retenne. 

FranliUn  at  vivrioug  times  served  in  the  direo- 
tioD,  which  niso  includea  the  names  or  Charles 
Tliotngon,  Juhn  DickinsoD,  Francis  HopkinsoD, 
and  ottiera  of  high  reputation.  In  1T6T,  "  a 
woman'u  hand,  taken  from  an  Esvptian  inununy, 
in  good  preaervation,"  from  Benjamin  West,  was 
brought  home  by  the  librarian,  Francis  Hopkin- 
eon,  for  the  roiiseum.  This  collection  received  for 
some  time  donations  of  wniilar  curious  triflea, 
■which  were  until  recently  exhibited  in  the  rooms. 
In  17lj8  tlie  prioe  of  a  share  woa  raised  to  £10, 
and  on  ilie  thirteenth  of  March,  the  Union  li- 
brary Company  united  with  the  institution,  the 
books  and  hbrary  house  in  Third  Stroet,  in  which 
they  had  been  deposited,  being  included  in  the 
transfer.  In  1771  the  AMOciation  Library  Com- 
pany and  tlie  Amicable  Company  were  also  incor- 
porated with  the  institutjon.  The  ooUectlonB 
thus  acinired  seem  to  have  been  of  small  value. 

In  1773  the  IhioIcb  were  removed  to  tlie  second 
floor  of  Car|>enter8'  Hall,  which  was  rented  for 
the  pnrpoee,  and  Uia  library  was  for  the  tirat  time 
openeil  dwly,  from  two  t*i  seven  p.m.  The  libra- 
nan's  salary  was  filed  at  £60.  Lar^  lulditions 
were  made  to  tlie  cabinet  of  ooins  about  tlie 

On  tlie  assemblage  of  Congres)!,  in  1774,  tlie 
free  use  of  its  library  was  tendcre<l  to  ite  members. 
The  war  retarded  the  progress  of  the  company. 
In  1777  the  room  was  occupied  as  a  hospital. 
lu  tlie  aanic  year  the  company  received  a  hand- 
Home  bequest  of  books  by  ttie  will  of  Jamea 
Logan. 

In  1784  the  Library  Company  united  with  the 
American  Philosophical  Society  in  a  petition  for 
lota  of  ground  on  the  atate-hoase  square,  on  which 
to  erect  buildings  for  tiieir  separate  accomtnoda- 
tjon,  which  were  to  correspond  in  appearance, 
and  face  on  Fifth  and  Sixth  Streeta.  No  action 
■was  taken  on  the  petition,  but  the  Pliiloeophical 
Bociety  tlnnlly  8iiccee<Icd  in  obtaining  a  grant  on 
Fifth  Street,  the  Icx^lity  proposed  for  the  Library 
Coiii[iany.  Sniiseqnent  endeavors,  in  which  Dr. 
Franklin,  as  President  of  the  Pliilosophical  So- 
ciety, took  a  prominent  part,  were  made  to  unit« 
the  two  institntiona  under  the  same  roof,  but 
without  succeaa. 


Tba  PblkdetpbU  library. 

In  1780  the  long  contemplated  intention  of 

erecting  a  suitable  building  for  the  library  was 

uarrietl  into  effect,  and  the  comer'Stone  of  the 

"^iAh  Street,    facing  the  state-house 


sqnare,  laid.    It  bears  an  inscription  preparetl  by 
Franklin,  ■with    the  exception    of  the   portions 


Be  it  remembered. 

In  booonr  of  the  Pbiladelpliia  yonib, 

(then  chiefly  artificers) 

that  in  MDCCXSXI. 

they  cheerfully 

at  the  ioslance  of  BcDJamia  Franklin, 

ooe  of  their  number. 

instituted  the  Philadelphia  library, 

wbich,  thoueh  iimall  at  &nt, 

is  become  highly  valuable,  and  extensively  osefnl, 

and  which  the  walls  of  this  edifice 

■re  now  destined  to  conlain  oiid  prp9«rve  ; 

the  first  atone  of  wboM  foandacion 

was  here  placed 
the  thirty-first  day  of  August,  17Se. 

The  buil<iing,  from  the  design  of  Dr.  William 
Thornton,  who  received  a  share  as  his  compensa- 
tion, was  completed,  and  the  hooka  removed  and 
arranged  by  the  close  of  tbe  year  IIW.  The 
library  was  then  opened  daily  from  one  o'clock  to 
sunset,  and  the  librarian's  salary  fixed  at  £lOO. 
William  Bingham,  a  wealthy  and  lilieral  citiEeo, 
having  heard  that  the  directora  intended  to  place  a 
statue  of  Franklin  on  a  niche  in  the  front  of  the 
building,  volunteered  to  present  such  a  work  to 
the  institution.  A  bust  and  full  length  drawing 
of  the  original  were  sent  to  Italy  for  the  guidiioce 
of  the  artist  by  whom  thestatue,  which  still  graces 
tlie  niche,  was  eiecuted.  During  the  construction 
of  the  edifice,  a  number  of  apprentices  engaged 
on  the  work  were  alloweil  by  iheir  masters  to 
give  an  amount  of  labor  equivalent  to  the  pur- 
chase money  of  a  share,  and  thus  constitute  tliem- 
aelvee  tnemlieia,  an  incident  creditable  to  all 
concerned. 

In  January,  1701,  the  free  use  of  the  library 
was  tendered  to  the  President  ond  Congress  rf 
the  United  StAte«i,  and  in  the  following  year  an 
addition  made  to  the  building,  for  the  acoommo- 
daiion  of  the  Loganian  library,  a  collection  of 
which  we  have  already  given  an  account.* 

In  the  flame  year,  tlie  manuscripts  of  John 
Fitcli,  relating  to  the  steam-engine,  were  deposited 
in  the  lilirary,  with  a  condition  that  they  should 
remain  unopened  until  the  year  1823. 

In  1788  a  portion  of  the  collections  of  Pierre 
dn  Simiii^re  was  purchased,  on  his  decease. 

John  Adams,  writing  from  Philadelphia,  Au- 
gust 14,  177S,  says- 
There  is  a  gentleman  here  of  French  extraction, 
whose  name  i>  Dii  Simitiere,  a  pointer  by  profession, 
whose  designs  are  very  ingenious,  and  his  drawian 
well  eiecuteil.  He  has  been  applied  to  for  hu 
advice.  1  waited  on  him  yeeterday,  and  saw  hii 
sketchea  For  the  medal  he  proposes,  liberty,  with 
her  Hpeor  and  pileus,  leaning  on  General  Washing- 
ton. The  Britisli  fleet  in  Boston  harbor  with  all 
tlieir  sterns  towards  the  town,  the  Americaa  tronpa 
niarching  in.  For  tlie  seal,  he  propoeea.  The  omia 
of  the  several  nations  from  whence  America  has 
been  peopled,  ol  English,  Scotch,  Irish,  Dutch,  Ger- 
man, Ac,  each  in  ■  shield.  On  one  aide  of  them. 
Liberty  with  her  pileus,  on  the  other  a  rifler  in  his 
uniform,  with  his  rifle  goa  in  ooe  bond,  and  hii 
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tomahawk  in  the  oUier.  This  dress  and  these  troops 
with  this  kind  of  armor  being  peculiar  to  America, 
unless  the  dress  was  known  to  the  Roman&  Dr. 
Franklin  showed  me  yesterday  a  book,  containing 
on  oocoimt  of  the  dresses  of  all  the  Koman  soldiers, 
one  of  which  appeared  exactly  like  it  This  M.  di; 
Simitidrtt  is  a  very  curious  man.  He  has  began  a 
collection  of  materials  for  a  histoir  of  this  revolu- 
tion. He  b^ins  with  the  first  adyices  of  the  tea 
ahipe.  He  ents  out  of  the  newspapers  every  scrap 
of  intelligence,  and  every  piece  of  specnlation,  and 
pootee  it  iipon  dean  paper,  arranging  them  under 
the  head  or  that  State  to  which  they  belong,  and  in- 
tenda  to  hmd.  them  np  in  volumes  He  has  a  list  of 
eveiy  speculation  ana  pamphlet  concerning  indepen- 
dence, and  another  of  thooe  concerning  forms  oi  go- 
TCTnmentb 

These  sorsps  and  pamphlets  form  a  valuable, 
though  hj  no  means  complete,  collection  of  the 
fugitive  hteratnre  of  the  period. 

A  collection  of  "  Thirteen  portraits  of  Ameri- 
can legislators,  patriots,  and  soldiers,  who  dis- 
tinguished themsielves  in  rendering 
their  country  independent,  viz.  Ge- 
neral Washington,  Gen.  Baron  de 
Steaben,  Silas  Deane,  Gen.  Reed, 
Grov.  Morris,  Gen.  Gates,  John  Jay, 
W.  H.  Drayton,  Hennr  Lanrens, 
Charles  Thomson,  8.  Huntingdon, 
J.  Dickenson,  Gen.  Arnold.  Drawn 
from  the  life  by  Dn  Simitidre, 
painter  and  member  of  the  Philosophical  So- 
ciety in  Philadelphia,  and  engraved  by  Mr.  B. 
Reading,^*  was  published  in  London  in  1783. 
The  engravings  are  good,  and  that  of  Washing- 
ton (a  profile)  is  quite  different  from  any  others 
in  circulation. 

In  1793,  the  price  of  shares  was  changed  to 
their  present  value,  $40. 

In  1799,  a  valuable  collection  of  manuscripts 
rdating  to  the  history  of  Ireland,  and  including 
the  original  Correspondence  of  James  I.  with  the 
Privy  Conndl  of  that  countir,  from  1603  to  1616 
inclusive,  was  presented  by  William  Cox,  and  in 
1804  the  institution  was  still  furtiier  enriched  by 
the  beqnest  of  one  thousand  pounds  from  John 
Bleakly,  and  of  a  very  valuable  collection  of  rare 
and  curious  books,  including  many  richly  illus- 
trated volumes,  from  the  Rev.  Samuel  Preston,  a 
frimd  of  Beijjamin  West,  to  whose  suggestion 
the  library  is  indebted  for  the  gift. 

Anoilier  bequest  was  receiv^  in  1828,  by  the 
will  of  William  Mackenzie,  of  five  hundred  rare 
and  valuable  volumes.* 

The  library  now  numbers  65,000  volumes.  It 
has,  until  recentiy,  been  for  several  years  under 
the  care  of  John  Jay  Smith,  as  librarian,  a  gen- 
tieman  to  whom  the  public  are  indebted  for  the 
publication  of  a  large  and  valuable  collection  of 
fiu>-9imile3  of  manuscript  documents  and  speci- 
mens of  early  and  revolutionary  newspaper  and 
other  ourio6ities.t  On  Mr.  Smithes  resignation,  in 


•  Notss  Ihr  a  Hlstorr  of  the  Llbranr  Oompaov  of  PhOodel- 
pkl^  by  J.  Jay  BmiCh. 

t  Mr.  BmlUi  wm  for  many  yean  the  editor  of  Waldla's  Cirea- 
ladac  Library.    He  la  the  author  of 

A  Binnfner>  JaoDt  aeross  the  Water.  By  J.  Jay  Smith. 
Philadelphia,  S  Tola.  lSmo.l84d.  ,  ,         ^ 

Mlchauz'a  Sylva  of  North  Amerleao  Treea.  Edited,  with 
aotea,  by  J.  Jay  Bmtth.    8  vols.  Sro.    Philadelphia,  1861. 


1851,  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son  Lloyd  P.  Smith, 
Esq.,  under  whose  care  an  additional  volume  to 
the  catalogue,  published  in  two  volumes  8vo.,  in 
1836,  has  been  prepared,  which  will  render  still 
more  accessible  to  the  public,  the  rare  pamphlets 
and  fio^tive  literature  relating  to  the  history  of 
the  country,  scattered  through  the  collection. 

QSOBGB  WASHINGTON. 

The  name  of  Washington  may  be  introduced  in  a 
collection  of  American  literature,  rather  to  grace 
it  than  do  honor  to  him.  In  any  strict  sense  of 
the  word,  Washington  was  not  a  literary  man ; 
he  never  exercised  his  mind  in  composition  on  any 
of  those  topics  abstracted  from  common  life,  or  its 
afl^irs,  which  demanded  either  art  or  invention. 
He  prepared  no  book  of  elaborate  industry. — 
Yet  he  was  always  scnipulously  attentive  to  the 
claims  of  literature ;  elegant  and  punctilious  in  the 
acknowledgment  of  compliments  from  authors 
and  learned  institutions  ;  and  had  formed  a  style 


which  is  so  peculiar  that  it  may  be  recognised  by 
its  own  ear-mark.  He  was  for  nearly  ttie  whole 
of  his  life  actively  employed,  a  considerable  part 
of  the  time  in  the  field,  where  the  pen  was  oftener 
in  his  hand  than  the  sword.  Though  he  produc- 
ed no  compositions  which  may  be  dignified  with 
the  title  of  "  works,"  the  collection  of  his  "  writ- 
ings," in  the  selection  of  Mr.  Sparks,  fills  twelve 
large  octavo  volumes.  As  embraced  in  the  folio 
series  of  Mr.  Force,  the  number  will  be  greatly 
increased.  In  the  chronicle  of  American  litera- 
ture, if  it  were  only  for  their  historical  material, 
some  mention  of  these  papers  would  be  necessair. 
In  1754,  Washington  appeared  as  an  author  in 
the  publication  at  Williamsburg,  Virginia,  and  in 
London,  of  his  Journal  of  his  proceeding  '•*'  to  and 
from  the  French  of  the  Ohio,"  a  brief  tract,  which 
he  hastily  wrote  from  the  rough  minutes  taken  on 
his  expedition. 

The  Letters  of  Washington  early  attracted  at- 
tention, and  several  publications  of  them  were 
made  in  1777,  in  1795  and  '6,  in  the  perusal  of 
which  the  reader  should  be  on  his  guard  to  note 
the  authenticity,  a  number  of  these  compositions 
being  spurious.  Washington's  respect  for  his 
cliaracter  led  him  to  prepare  a  careful  list  of  the 
fabncations,  which  he  transmitted  in  a  letter  to 
Timothy  Pickering,  then  Secretary  of  State*  The 
publication  by  Mr.  Sparks  of  Washington's  writ- 
ings, a  selection  from  the  corresi)ondence,  ad- 
dresses, messages,  and  other  papers,  was  com- 


Amerlean  Hlatorieal  and  literary  Cartoslttea.  Br  J.  F. 
Wataon  and  J.  Jay  Smith.  %  yola.  4to.  Philadelphia,  1847, 
and  New  York,  1861. 

Celebrated  Trials  of  all  CoantrteflL  IroLSro.  Philadelphia, 
188& 

Letters  of  Dr.  Blchard  Hill  and  his  desoendanta.  Edited  by 
J.  Jay  Smith.    Prirately  printed.    8vo.    Philadelphia,  1S54. 

•  To  Timothy  Plckerioff,  Philadelphia.  March  8,  1797.— 
Bparka's  Washington,  xl.  192. 
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pleted  by  him  in  1837;  and  is  the  most  accessible 
work  in  which  the  iiiind  of  Washington  can  be 
properly  studied,  as  he  himself  placed  its  decisions 
ui)on  record. 

As  a  question  not  long  since  arose  with  respect 
to  Mr.  Sparks^s  editorship,  which  enlisted  scTeral 
distinguished  combatants,  it  may  not  be  amiss  to 
present  a  brief  account  of  it. 

The  chief  publication3  on  the  matter  consist  of, 
first,  a  paper  by  "  Friar  Lubin,"  in  the  Evening 
Post,  Feb.  12,  1851,  then  the  notice  in  the  ai>- 
pendix  of  Lord  Mahon's  sixth  volume  of  his  His- 
tory of  England,*  which  drew  forth  from  Mr. 
Sparks,  A  Jieply  to  the  Strictures  of  Lord  Makon 
and  otherSy  on  the  mode  of  Editing  the  Writings  o/ 
Washington^  1852  ;  next  a  letter  of  Lord  Mahon 
iu  1852,  addressed  to  Mr.  Sparks,  being  A  Re- 
joinder to  his  Reply  to  the  Strictures^  d^.,  to 
which  Mr.  Sparks  replied  in  his  Letter  to  Lord 
Mahon,  being  an  Answer  to  his  Letter  addressed 
to  the  Editor  of  Washington's  Writings,  dated 
Camb.  Oct.  26,  1852.  llere  the  matter  rested, 
till  Mr.  William  B.  Reed  published  a  Reprint  of 
the  Original  Letters  from  Wasliington  to  Jo- 
seph  Reed,  duriny  the  American  Recolution,  re- 
f  erred  to  in  tJie  Pamphlets  of  Lard  Mohan  and 
Mr.SparJrs.  Phil.  Nov.  16,  1852.  To  meet  this 
Mr.  Sparks  published  a  thinl  pamphlet,  Re- 
marks on  a''''  Reprint,"*^  tte.,  dated  April  20, 1853. 
The  controversy  may  thus  be  summed  up.  Mr. 
Sparks  was  charged,  on  the  evidences  of  discre- 
pancies seen  in  a  comparison  of  his  reprint  of 
Washington's  Letters  to  Joseph  Reed,  with  the 
Letters  as  published  in  the  Reed  Memoirs  by  W. 
B.  Reed,  with  omissions  and  cdterations  affect- 
ing the  integrity  of  the  correspondence.  The 
alterations  were  charged  to  be  for  the  pur^xwe  of 
putting  a  better  appearance  on  the  war,  and 
amending  the  style  of  the  writer.  To  the 
omissions,  Mr.  Sparks  replied  that  he  never  in- 
tended to  publish  the  whole,  as  he  had  declared 
in  his  preface ;  and  to  this  it  was  answered  that 
if  so,  the  omissions  shoidd  have  been  noted  where 
they  occur  by  asterisks  and  foot-notes.  Mr. 
Sparks  justified  himself  from  the  imputation  of  a 
prejudiced  or  local  purpose  in  the  omissions. 
Several  of  the  alleged  alterations  turned  out  to  be 
<lefects,  not  in  Mr.  Sparks's  edition,  but  in  Mr. 
Reed's ;  and  othera  arose  from  discrepancies  be- 
tween the  letters  sent  by  Washington,  and  his 
copy  of  them  in  the  letter  books.  A  few  cases 
of  alteration  of  Washington's  phraseology  Mr. 
Sparks  acknowledged,  but  stated  his  sense  of  their 
slight  importance,  and  his  good  intentions  in  the 
matter.  It  may  be  said  that  all  parties  were 
taught  something  by  the  discussion ;  for  erroi-s 
of  party  judgment  and  of  fact  were  corrected  on 
ail  sides. 

There  have  been  several  distinct  publications 
of  parts  of  Washington's  Writings,  which  afford 
matter  of  literary  interest.  Of  these,  the  most 
important  is  in  reference  to  the  Fareitell  Address 
to  the  People  of  the  United  States  of  America, 

The  history  of  this  composition  would  seem  to 
refer  its  authorship  in  various  proix)rtions  to 
Madison,    Hamilton,    and  Washington   himself. 


•  History  of  England  from  tbo  P««»  of  Utrwht.    Vol.  rl. 
Appendix.    1861. 


The  first  was  charged  by  the  President  in  1792, 
on  the  approaching  oonolusion  of  his  term  of  of- 
fice, to  assist  him  in  the  preparation  of  a  farewell 
Skper,  for  which  he  funiished  the  chief  points, 
adison  put  them  briefly  into  shape ;  but  Wash- 
ington accepting  a  second  term  of  ofiSce,  the  ad- 
dress was  not  called  for  at  that  time.  On  his  sub- 
sequent retirement,  his  intimacy  with  Madison,  in 
the  course  of  political  affairs,  had  somewhat  abat- 
ed, and  Hamilton  was  consulted  in  the  prepara- 
tion of  the  requireil  paper.  Washington  wrote 
his  views,  and  conunitted  tliem  to  Hamilton,  who, 
instead  of  making  amendments  on  the  copy,  wrote 
out  a  new  pa|)er,  including  Washington's  original 
draft,  which  ne  sent  to  the  President,  who  then 
appears  to  have  re- written  it  and  submitted  it  again 
for  revision  to  Hamilton  and  Jay.  The  copy  en- 
tirely in  Washington's  own  handwriting,  marked 
with  corrections  and  erasures,  which  was  sent  to 
the  printer,  Claypoole,  and  from  which  the  ad- 
dress was  first  published,  is  now  in  tiie  ])06ses6ion 
of  Mr.  James  Lenox  of  New  York,  by  whom  it 
has  been  printed  with  a  careful  marking  of  all  the 
erasures.*  It  is  considered  by  Mr.  Lenox  that 
this  is  Washington's  second  draft  of  the  TM4)er, 
altered  bv  him  after  he  had  received  the  Hamil- 
ton and  Jay  revision. 

It  is  impossible  to  determine  accurately  the 
re$i)ective  shares  of  Hamilton  and  Washington  in 
the  language.  The  idea  of  the  whole  was  pro- 
jected by  Washington,  and  so  far  as  can  be  learnt, 
the  parts  were  mostly  contrived  and  put  into 
shape  by  him.  Tlie  deliberation  and  intelligent 
counsel  bestowed  U|)on  the  work,  proved  by  the 
Madison,  Hamilton,  and  Jay  letters  on  the  subject, 
so  far  from  detracting  from  Washington's  own 
labors,  add  further  value  to  them.  He  had  a  pub- 
lic dutv  to  perform,  and  he  took  pains  to  discharge 
it  in  the  most  effective  manner.  The  pride  of 
literary  autliorship  sinks  before  such  considera- 
tions. Yet  the  temper  of  this  paper  is  eminently 
Washingtonian.  It  is  unlike  any  composition  of 
Madison  or  Hamilton,  in  a  certain  considerate 
moral  tone  which  distinguished  all  Washington's 
writings.  It  is  stamped  by  the  position,  the 
character,  and  the  very  turns  of  phrase  of  the 
great  man  who  gave  it  to  liis  country. 

A  publication  representing  a  large  part  of 
Washmgton's  cares  and  pleasures,  waspublislied  in 
London  in  1800,  and  "dedicated  to  the  American 
People,"  tlie  Letters  from  his  Excelhney  George 
Washington,  President  of  the  United  States  of 
America,  to  Sir  John  Sinclair,  Bart.,  MP,,  on 
Agricultural  and  other  Interesting  Topics,  En- 
grand  from  the  original  letters,  so  as  to  he  an 
exact  facsimile  of  the  hand-writing  of  that  cele- 
brated character.f 

A  folio  volume  of  "  Monuments  of  Warhing- 
ton's  Patriotism,"  was  published  in  1841,  in  a 
third  edition,  containing  among  other  tilings  a  fac- 
simile of  Washington's  Account  of  his  expenses 
during  tJie  Revolutionary  War  in  his  own  hawU 
writing — ^the  only  payment  he  would  consent  to 


•  ClaTpoole  preserved  the  manuscript  with  care,  and  it  ..^^^ 
into  the  hands  of  his  administrators,  by  trkom  it  was  sold  at 
anctlon  in  Philadelphia,  in  ie5rt,  Mr.  Lenox  becomlnr  tle»nr> 
chAser  for  the  sum  of  $S8oa  Mr.Lenox'e  reprint  was  Umited  to 
229  copies  in  folio  and  quarto,  for  private  cfrctilatioh. 

t  These  letter*  have  been  reprinted  Inflio^simile  by  FiaakHa 
Knight,  Washington,  1844. 


JOHN  DICKINSON. 


receive  &Ma  the  cotintry.     There  ore  Bix^-siz 

pAra  of  the  MOOQDtS.* 

The  handwriting  of  WsBhington,  Ui^ge,  libera], 
•ad  flowing,  mi^t  be  aooepted  aa  proof  of  the 
bonestf  of  the  tiKnre3.t  lodeed  this  soine  haad- 
writiog  b  «  o^ntol  index  c£  the  style  of  all  the 
letters,  and  may  help  us  to  what  we  wonld  say  of 
its  characlfristjes.  It  is  open,  manly,  and  uni- 
form, with  nothing  minced,  affected,  or  <xa- 
tracted.  It  has  aether  the  predse  norths  slovenly 
Myle  which  floholars  variously  fall  into ;  but  a  cer- 
tain grandeur  of  the  countenance  of  the  man 
•eema  tc  look  through  it  Second  to  its  main 
quality  of  trnthfhlness,  saying  no  more  than  the 
writer  was  ready  to  abide  by,  la  its  amemCy  and 
eomaderste  coartesy.  Washington  had,  at  dif- 
ferent times,  many  unpleAsant  tratha  to  tell ;  but 
be  could  always  convey  them  in  the  langoage  of 
a  gentleman.  He  wrote  Uke  a  man  of  large  and 
cl^r  views.  His  poeitlon,  which  was  on  an  emi- 
nence, obliterated  minor  niceties  and  shades  which 
DiiKhi  have  given  aoharm  to  his  writings  ia  other 
walksof  life.  Thisahoold  always  be  remembered, 
that  Washington  lived  in  the  eye  of  the  pubho, 
and  thought,  spoke,  and  wrote  tmder  the  respoa- 
■ibility  of  tiie  empire.  Let  his  writings  be  com- 
pared with  tho!*e  of  other  rulers  and  commaoderH, 
be  will  be  found  to  bold  his  rank  nobly,  as  well 
intellectually  as  politically.  There  will  be  found, 
loo,  a  variety  in  lus  treatment  of  difierent  topioa 
and  occo^ons.  He  con  compliment  a  friend  in 
playftal  happy  terras  on  his  marriage,  as  well  as 
thunder  hia  demands  fbr  a  proper  attention  to  the 
interests  of  the  country  at  the  doors  of  Oongreae. 
Never  vulgar,  he  frequently  usee  colloquial  phra- 
ses vrith  effect,  and,  unsiispeoted  of  being  a  poet, 
isfondof  figurative  expressions.  In  fine,  a  critical 
examination  of  the  writings  of  Washington  will 
■bow  that  the  man  here,  as  in  other  lights,  will 
■o&r  nothing  by  a  mionte  inspection. 


TSa  author  of  T%s  Farmei's  Letter*^  the  spirifi^d 
and  accurate  vindication  of  the  rights  of  the  Colo- 
nies agajnat  the  pretensioDS  of  the  British  Parlia- 
ment, and  the  writer  of  several  of  the  most 
important  ^peala  of  the  Old  Continental  Con- 
gress, was  a  native  of  Maryland,  where  he  was 
bom  in  173S.  His  parents  shortly  removed  to 
Delaware,  tie  studied  law  at  Philadelphia  and 
prosecuted  hia  studies  at  the  temple  in  London. 
On  bis  return  to  Philadelphia  he  practised  at  the 
bar.  In  1T64  he  was  one  of  Vbe  members  for  the 
county  in  the  House  of  Assembly  of  the  Province, 
when  he  defended  in  a  speech  the  privileges  of 
the  stale  against  the  meditated  innovations  of  the 
Government.  It  ia  characterized  by  the  force  of 
argument,  weight  and  mcMleration  of  eiproasion 
by  which  hia  stvle  was  always  afterwards  recog- 
nised. His  Addrem  to  th«  Committee  of  Corre- 
$poiid«nee  in  BaTbadoe*  who  had  censured  the 
(^iposition  of  the  northern  colonies  to  the  Stamp 
Aot,  published  at  Philadelphia,  in  1796,  is  an  elo- 
(jnent  and  dignified  defence  of  the  proceedings  of 


•  ItmjrabUaktdMWwUHrtoiL-brtboTntMcMOflFuh. 
iBstAii'i  Mknul  Labogr  SfbonT  aad  Ible  OiptuD  Aarlum,  for 
tha  bcnefll  of  ilvt  InHltnUnn." 

1 1 1  Is  eEutorKd,  b;  Uia  Mmt  haiHl, "  A  AwnnU,  O- WasblDfton 
vlth  tbn  Didtrd  Btiln,  eonunFiidiic  Juna,  ITTS.  wtd  andlnc 
Jioe,  ITSSi     CMOpnlMadliv  ■  qwa  of  elgtat  ran." 


the  ooloniee.  tn  this  he  borrows  an  illnstratioB 
nnce  grown  familiar  in  Coogrtiaiional  speaking. 
"  Let  any  person,"  says  he,  "consider  the  speeches 
lately  made  in  portiament,  and  the  reeolntjon* 


^N 


said  to  be  made  there,  notwithstanding  the  con- 
vnlwons  occasioned  through  the  BritiBh  Empire, 
by  the  opposition  of  their  colonies  to  the  stamp 
act,  and  he  may  easily  judge  what  would  have 
been  their  ratuation,  in  case  thev  had  bent  down 
and  humbly  token  up  the  burden  prenare<l  fur 
them.  When  the  Exclusion  bill  was  depending 
in  the  House  of  Commons,  Ool,  Titu*  maile  this 
short  speech—'  Mr.  Speaker,  I  hear  a  lion  roaring 
in  the  lobby.  Shall  we  secure  the  door,  and  keep 
him  there  ;  or  shall  we  let  him  in,  to  try  if  we 
can  turn  him  out  again }' "  * 

The  Farmer's  Leiten  to  the  Inhaiitanti  of  th« 
Britisk  Coloniet  were  printed  at  Phila>lelphia  in 
17GT.  Dr.  Franklin  caused  them  to  be  reprinted 
in  London  the  neit  year,  with  a  Preface,  which 
he  wrote,  inviting  the  attention  of  Great  Briljun 
to  the  dispaa^onate  consideration  of  American 
"prqndices  and  errors,"  if  these  were  such,  and 
hoping  the  publication  of  the  Letters  would 
"  draw  forth  a  satisfactory  answer,  if  the^  can  be 
answered."  In  1769,  the  book  was  pubhshed  at 
Paris  in  French.    It  consists  of  twelve  letters, 


•Pletorlil  HIH.  of  Sngluid.    Bfc  i 


I.  cU.  1,  p.  18*.    '. 


t  mdipUUon 

With  urt  vti  moddlriTnir  p^t  milnUln ; 
And  Uib  like  Cnl'n.'l  'ntiu.  Dot  like  Lua. 
Tbo  tmlliig  kBlghl  wtlh  rmnts  hit  epceeb  tM-jlns, 

ButTlliis nld.  vllh  hi) nncommDn  hdhi. 
When  Um  F.idnsloD  bill  wu  In  BUpenu, 
I  hor  ■  linn  In  the  labby  cov : 
B«r,  Mr.  Bpraker,  ahill  we  Bhul  U»  door 
AndkHphlDiUKre.artbpll  wslethlmln 
To  Dt  ttwt  cu  lull  blm  ont  nErnlnl 

Dodiltr't  OaOeeMon  qfPmmi,  L  HO. 
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written  in  the  character  of  "a  farmer,  settled, 
after  a  variety  of  fortunes,  near  the  banks  of  the 
river  Delaware,  in  the  province  of  Pennsylvania," 
ii?ho  claims  for  himself  a  liberal  education  and 
experience  of  ^^  the  bosy  scenes  of  life,'^  but  who 
has  become  convinced  ^^that  a  man  may  be  as 
happy  without  bustle  as  with  it."  He  spends  his 
time  mostly  in  his  library,  and  has  the  friendship 
of  *'*'  two  or  three  gentlemen  of  abilities  and 
learning,"  and  having  been  ^^  taught  by  his 
honored  parents  to  love  humanity  and  liberty," 

Eroposes  to  try  the  political  abuses  of  the  times 
y  tliese  sacred  tests.  There  is  very  Httle  of  the 
fanner  about  the  work,  unless  the  cool  tempered 
style  and  honest  patriotic  purpose  is  a  charac- 
teristic of  the  fields.  The  skill  and  force  of  the 
argmnent  betray  the  trained  constitutional  lawyer. 
Tlie  immediate  topics  handled  ore  the  act  for 
suspending  the  legislation  of  New  York,  the  act 
for  granting  the  duties  on  paper,  &c.,  the  pro- 
priety of  peaceful  but  effective  resistance  to  the 
oppression  of  Parliament,  the  established  preroga- 
tive of  the  colonies  invaded  by  Grenville,  the 
grievance  of  an  additional  tax  for  the  sup}K)rt  of 
&e  conquests  in  America  from  the  French,  the 
necessity  in  free  states  of  "  perpetual  jealousy 
respecting  liberty"  and  guardianship  of  the  con- 
stitutiond  rights  of  the  British  subject  and  colo- 
nist. There  is  little  ornament  or  decoration  in 
these  writings ;  the  style  is  simple,  and,  above  all, 
sincere.  You  feel,  as  you  read,  that  you  are  pay- 
ing attention  to  the  language  of  an  honest  gentle- 
man. England  should  have  taken  Franklin^s 
warning  of  the  circulation  of  these  letters,  and 
should  not  have  neglected  the  force  of  their 
mingled  courtesy  and  opposition.  With  the 
firmest  they  breathe  the  fondest  mind.^  The 
attachment  to  England  is  constantly  expressed, 
and  was  the  feeling  of  the  high-minded  race  of 
American  gentlemen  who  became  the  Whigs  of 
the  Revolution.  "We  have,"  he  writes,  "a 
generous,  sensible,  and  humane  nation,  to  whom 
we  may  apply.  Let  us  behave  like  dutiful  chil- 
dren, who  have  received  unmerited  blows  from  a 
beloved  parent.  Let  us  complain  to  our  parent ; 
but  let  our  complaints  speak  at  the  same  time  the 
language  of  affliction  and  veneration." 

Thu3  early  in  the  field  in  defence  of  American 
constitutional  liberty  was  John  Dickinson.  In 
1774,  he  published  his  Fs^ay  on  the  Canstitu^ 
tional  P<mer  of  Great  Britain  ofcer  the  Coloniee 
in  America^  prepared  as  a  portion  of  the  Instruc- 
tions of  the  Committee  for  the  Province  of 
Pennsylvania  to  their  Representatives  in  Assem- 
bly. Elected  to  the  Congress  of  1774,  he  wrote 
the  Addreu  to  the  Inhabitants  of  QuebeCy  the 
First  Petition  to  the  King^  the  Declaration  to  the 
ArmieSy  the  Second  Petition  to  the  King^  and  the 
Address  to  the  Several  States,  These  are  papers 
of  strong  and  innate  eloquence.  The  Declarch 
tion  of  Congress  of  July  6,  1775,  read  to  the  sol- 
diery, contains  the  memorable  scniences,  "Our 
cause  is  just.  Our  Union  is  perfect.  Our  inter- 
nal resources  are  great,  and,  if  necessary,  foreign 
assistance  is  undoubtedly  attainable.  We  grate- 
fiilly  acknowledge,  as  signal  instances  of  tlio 
Divine  favor  towards  us,  that  his  providence 


•Ther- 


'«ant«  Isaac  Ashford,  who, 
the  fondMt  mind 


would  not  permit  us  to  be  called  into  this  severe 
controversy,  until  we  were  grown  up  to  our  pre- 
sent strength,  had  been  previously  exercised  in 
wariike  operations,  and  possessed  the  means  of 
defending  ourselves.  With  hearts  fortified  by 
these  animating  reflections,  we  most  solemnly, 
before  God  and  the  world,  declare,  that  exerting 
the  utmost  energy  of  those  powers,  which  our 
beneficent  Creator  hath  graciously  bestowed  upon 
us,  the  arms  we  have  been  compelled  by  our 
enemies  to  assume,  we  will,  in  defiance  of  every 
hazard,  with  unabating  firmness  and  perseverance, 
emi>loy  for  the  preservation  of  our  liberties; 
being  with  one  mind  resolved  to  die  freeDien 
rather  than  to  live  slaves."  Its  concluding  ap- 
peal was: — "In  our  own  native  land,  and  in 
defence  of  the  freedom  that  is  our  birthright,  and 
which  we  ever  enjoyed  till  the  late  violation  of 
it — ^for  the  protection  of  our  property,  acquired 
solely  by  the  honest  industry  of  our  forefathen 
and  ourselves,  against  violence  actually  ofiTered, 
we  have  taken  up  arms.  We  shall  lay  them 
down  when  hostilities  shall  cease  on  the  part  of 
the  aggressors,  and  all  danger  of  their  being 
renewed  shall  be  removed,  and  not  before.  With 
an  humble  confidence  in  the  mercies  of  the 
supreme  and  impartial  Judge  and  Ruler  of  the 
universe,  we  most  devoutly  implore  his  divine 
goodness  to  protect  us  happily  through  this  great 
conflict,  to  dispose  our  adversaries  to  reconcilia- 
tion on  reasonable  terms,  and  thereby  to  relieve 
the  empire  fh)m  the  calamities  of  dvil  war." 
When  these  sentences  were  read  in  camp  to 
General  Putnam^s  division,  the  soldiers  "  shouted 
in  three  huzzas,  a  loud  Amen  I'^  They  express 
Dickinson^s  feeling  on  the  commencement  of  hos- 
tilities, and  the  principles  which  governed  him 
when  of  all  the  members  of  the  Congress  of  1776 
he  only  did  not  sign  the  Declaration  of  Independ- 
ence. He  was  ready  for  war  as  a  means  of 
redress,  but  he  would  not,  at  that  time,  shut  the 
door  against  reconciliation.  His  course  was  ap- 
preciated by  his  noble  compatriots  in  Congress, 
who  knew  the  man  and  his  services;  with  the 
people  it  cost  him  two  years  of  retirement  from 
the  public  service.  Though  claiming  the  privi- 
lege of  thinking  for  himself,  he  was  not  one  of 
those  impracticable  statesmen  who  refuse  to  act 
with  a  constitutional  minority.  He  proved  his 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  Kberty  bv  immediately 
taking  arms  in  an  advance  to  lllizabetbtown. 
Retiring  to  Delaware,  he  was  employed  in  1777 
in  the  military  defence  of  that  State,  whose 
Assembly  returned  him  to  Congress  in  1799,  when 
he  wrote  the  Address  to  the  States  of  the  26th 
May.  He  succeeded  Ciesar  Rodney  as  President 
of  Delavrare  in  1781.  The  next  year  he  filled  the 
same  oflice  in  Pennsylvania,  which  he  held  till 
Frankhn  succeeded  him  in  1785.  His  Letters  of 
Fahius  on  the  Federal  Constitution^  in  1788, 
were  an  appeal  to  the  people  in  support  of  the 
provisions  of  that  proposed  instminent,  marked 
by  his  habitual  energy  and  precision.  In  the 
reprint  of  this  work  he  compares  passages  of  it 
•with  the  views  and  expressions  of  Paine's  lights 
of  Man^  as  published  tliree  years  after  his  origi- 
nal. Another  series  of  letters,  with  the  sanie 
.signature,  in  1797,  On  the  Present  Situation  y 


•  Homphrejr't  Lift  of  PutDsm. 
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Puhltc  Affiii%  present  a  review  of  the  relations 
of  the  country  with  France,  in  which  there  is  a 
spirit  of  calm  liistorical  investigation,  with  mnoh 
statesmanlike  philosophical  discassion,  as  in  his 
remarks  on  the  connexion  of  self-love  and  virtue, 
applied  to  the  imputed  interested  motives  of 
the  French  government  in  its  American  alliances. 
At  this  time  he  was  living  at  Wilmington,  in 
Delaware,  where  he  superintended  the  collection 
of  hU  political  writings  in  1801.*  He  passed  his 
remaining  years  in  retirement,  in  the  eigoyment 
of  his  literary  acquisitions,  and  the  society  of  his 
friends,  who  were  attracted  hy  his  conversation 
and  manners,  dying  Feb.  14,  1808,  at  the  age  of 
aeventy-six. 

He  liad  married  in  1770  Mary  Norris,  of  Fair 
Hill,  Fiiiiadelphia  county.  John  Adams,  in  1774, 
dined  with  him  at  this  seat,  and  notices  ^^  the 
beantifol  pn»pect  of  the  city,  the  river,  and  the 
ooantry,  nne  gardens,  and  a  very  grand  library. 
The  most  of  his  books  were  collected  by  Mr. 
Korris,  once  speaker  of  the  House  here,  father  of 
Mrs.  Dickinson.  Mr.  Dickinson  (he  adds)  is  a 
very  modest  man,  and  very  ingenioug  as  well  as 
agreeable."  Again  he  describes  him  in  committee 
dnty  of  Congress  *^  very  modest,  delicate,  and 
timid,"  though  he  forfeited  the  character  with 
Adanis  by  what  the  latter  thought  an  attempt  to 
bully  him  out  of  his  ardent  pursuit  of  indepen- 
dence. Personally,  Adams  describes  him  at  that 
time  as  sabject  to  hectic  complaints.  ^^  He  is  a 
shadow ;  t^,  but  slender  a^  a  reed ;  pale  as  ashes; 
one  would  think  at  first  sight  that  he  could  not 
live  a  month ;  yet,  upon  a  more  attentive  inspec- 
tion, he  looks  as  if  the  springi^  of  life  were  strong 
enough  to  last  many  years."t 

PELEO  FOLOEB. 

Pkum  Foloeb,  a  Quaker,  was  bom  at  Nantaoket 
in  the  year  1734.  His  boyhood  was  passed  on  a 
iarm,  where  he  remained  until  twenty-one,  when 
he  changed  from  land  to  sea,  and  for  several  years 
was  engaged  in  the  cod  and  whale  fisheries.  He 
kept  a  journal  of  his  voyages,  which  is  written  in 
a  much  more  scholarly  manner  than  could  be  ex- 
pected from  his  limited  education.  He  introduced 
mto  it  a  number  of  poetical  compositions,  one  of 
whioh  is  quoted  in  Macy^s  History  of  Nantuoket. 

iwimnnc  ooLLAimAinm. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord,  O  celebrate  his  fame, 
Praise  the  eternal  Qod,  that  dwells  above ; 

His  power  will  forever  be  the  same. 
The  BAme  for  ever  his  eternal  love. 

Long  as  thnt  glitf  ring  lamp  of  heaven,  the  sun, 
Long  as  the  moon  or  twinkling  stars  appear. 

Long  as  they  all  their  annual  courses  run, 
And  make  the  circle  of  the  sliding  year ; 

So  long  our  gracious  God  will  have  the  care 
To  save  his  tender  children  from  all  harms; 

Wherever  danger  is,  he  will  be  near. 
And,  underneath,  his  everlasting  annk 


•The  Poimoal  Wiitlogs  of  John  Dickinson,  Esq^  Isto  Prasl- 
dent  of  the  State  of  Delaware,  and  of  the  Commonwealth  of 
PeonsjlTaaia.    %  Tola.  8to.    Wilmington :  Bonsai  and  Xiles, 

t  Adams's  Dtary.    Works^  IL  Seo,  879, 40t 


0  Lord,  I  prny,  my  feeble  muse  inspire,  ^ 
That,  while  I  tonch  upon  a  tender  string, 

1  may  be  filled,  as  with  celestial  fire, 
And  of  thy  great  deliverances  sing. 

My  soul  is  lost,  as  in  a  wond'rous  maze. 
When  I  contemplate  thine  omnipotence, 

That  did  the  hills  create,  and  mountains  raise, 
And  spread  the  stars  over  the  wide  expanse. 

Almighty  God,  thou  didst  create  the  light, 
That  swiftly  through  th*  etherial  regions  flies; 

The  sun  to  rule  the  day,  the  moon  the  night. 
With  stars  adorning  all  the  spangled  skies. 

Thou  mad'st  the  world  and  all  that  is  therein, 
Men,  beasts,  and  birds,  and  fishes  of  the  sea : 

Men  still  against  thy  holy  law  do  sin, 
Whilst  til  the  rest  thy  holy  voice  obey. 

Monsters  that  in  the  briny  ocean  dwell. 
And  winged  troops  that  every  way  disperse, 

Tliey  all  thy  wonders  speak,  thy  praises  tell, 
O  thou  great  ruler  ot  the  universe. 

Ye  sailors,  speak,  that  plough  the  wat*ry  main, 
Where  raging  seas  and  foaming  billows  roar. 

Praise  ye  the  Lord,  and  in  a  lofty  strain, 
Sing  of  his  wonder-working  love  and  power. 

Thou  did'st,  0  Lord,  create  the  mighty  whale, 
That  wondrous  monster  of  a  mighty  length; 

Yast  is  his  head  and  body,  vast  his  tail, 
Beyond  conception  his  unmeasured  strength. 

When  he  the  surface  of  the  sea  hath  broke, 
Arising  from  the  dark  abyss  below, 

His  breath  appears  a  lofty  stream  of  smoke, 
The  circling  waves  like  glittVing  banks  of  snow. 

But,  everlasting  God,  thou  dost  ordain, 
That  we  poor  feeble  mortals  should  engage 

(Oureelves,  our  wives  and  children  to  maintain,) 
This  dreadful  monster  with  a  martial  rage. 

And,  though  he  furiously  doth  us  assail. 
Thou  doat  preserve  us  from  all  dangers  free; 

Ho  cuts  our  boat  in  pieces  with  his  tail. 
And  spills  us  all  at  once  into  the  sea. 

I  twice  into  the  dark  abyss  was  cast. 
Straining  and  struggling  to  retain  my  breath, 

Thy  waves  and  billows  over  me  were  past. 
Thou  didst,  O  Lord,  deliver  me  from  deatlu 

Expecting  every  moment  still  to  die, 
Methought  I  never  more  should  see  the  light: 

Well  nigh  the  gates  of  vast  eternity 
Environed  me  with  everlasting  night 

Great  was  my  anguish,  earnest  were  my  cries. 
Above  the  power  of  human  tongue  to  tell. 

Thou  hear*dst,  OLord,  my  groans  and  bitter  sighs. 
Whilst  I  was  laboring  in  the  womb  of  helL 

Thou  saved'stme  from  the  dangers  of  the  sea. 
That  I  might  bless  thy  name  for  ever  more. 

Thy  love  and  power  the  same  will  ever  be, 
Tliy  mercy  is  an  inexhausted  store. 

Oh,  may  I  in  thy  boundless  po^er  confide, 
And  in  thy  glorious  love  for  ever  trust, 

Whibt  I  in  thy  inferior  world  reside. 
Till  earth  return  to  earth  and  dust  to  dust 

And  when  I  am  unbound  from  earthly  clay. 
Oh,  may  my  soul  then  take  her  joyful  flight 

Into  the  realms  of  everlasting  day. 
To  dwell  in  endless  pleasure  and  delight^ 

At  God's  right  hand,  in  undiminished  joy. 
In  the  blest  tabernacles  made  above, 

Glory  and  peace  without  the  least  alloy, 
Uninterrupted,  never  dying  love. 
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There  aogels  and  archaDgels  still  remain, 
TheMunto  in  their  saperior  regions  dwell. 

They  praise  their  God,  and  in  a  heavenly  strain^ 
The  wond'rons  works  of  great  Jehovah  teU. 

And  when  I  shall  this  earthly  ball  forsake, 
And  leave  behind  me  frail  mortality, 

Then  may  my  sool  her  nimble  joomey  take 
Into  the  r^ions  of  eternity. 

Then  may  my  blessed  soul  ascend  above, 
To  dwell  with  that  angelic,  heavenly  choir. 

And  in  eternal  songs  of  praise  and  love. 
Bless  thee,  my  God,  my  King,  for  evermora 

Folger  was  a  man  of  pare  and  exemplary  life, 
and  on  his  retirement  from  the  sea,  mnch  sought 
after  for  counsel  by  his  neighbors.  He  died  in 
1789. 

JOHN  ADAMS. 

The  Adams  family  had  been  thoroughly  Ameri- 
canized by  a  residence  of  three  generations  in 
Massachusetts,  when  one  of  the  most  ardent 
heralds  and  active  patriots  of  the  lievolution, 
John  Adams,  was  bom  at  Braintree,  the  original 
settlement  of  his  great-great-grandfather,  the  19th 
October,  1735.  His  father,  who  was  a  plain 
farmer  and  mechanic,  was  encouraged  by  his  apt- 
ness for  books  to  give  him  a  liberal  education. 
He  was  instructed  by  Mr.  Marsh,  for  Cambridge, 
at  which  institution  he  took  his  degree  in  the 
year  1755.  At  this  period,  liis  Diary,  published 
by  his  grandson,  Charles  Francis  Adams,  com- 
mences. It  is  a  curious  picture  of  an  active  and 
politic  struggle  with  the  world,  full  of  manly  and 
ingenuous  traits.  He  kept  this  diary  for  thirty 
years.  At  its  commencement*  he  is  at  Worcester, 
at  the  age  of  twenty,  iresh  from  his  college  educa- 
tion, thinking  of  pi-eaching,  and,  in  the  mean  time, 
teaching  school  after  the  good  American  fashion, 
as  a  means  of  livelihoo<l.  He  records  his  visits 
to  the  best  houses  of  the  place,  while  he  studies 
character  closely,  and  picks  up  knowledge  where 
it  is  always  most  forcibly  taught — ^in  the  oral, 
conversational  lessons  of  men  of  weight  and  expe- 
rience. He  questioned  points  of  the  Calvinistio 
creed,  discussed  freely  the  Puritan  theology : — ^in 
later  life  referred  his  Unitarian  views  to  this 
period, — ^and  the  result  was  an  abandonment  of 
nis  proposed  ministerial  study  for  the  law.  His 
independent  chopping  of  logic  witli  the  country 
gentlemen  and  clergy  was  good  discipline  for  a 
revolutionist,  who  was  to  co{>e  in  the  court  room 
and  the  senate  with  British  political  authority .t 


^  It  Dilffht  be  taken  ss  an  omen  of  the  ftatnre  nndannted 
rerolatlonlst,  that  the  tint  entry  in  this  Diary,  of  the  date  of 
KoT.  18, 1756,  relates  to  an  earthquake  In  America :  "  We  bad 
a  very  severe  shock  of  an  earthquake.  It  continued  near  four 
minutes.  I  then  was  at  my  fiithcr's  in  Braintree,  and  awoke 
ont  of  mv  sleep  in  the  midst  of  it  The  house  seemed  to  rock, 
and  reel,  and  crack,  as  If  it  would  flUl  in  ruins  abont  us, 
Chimnies  were  shattered  by  it,  within  one  mile  of  my  father's 
house/'  This  was  a  vibration  of  the  great  shock  which 
destroyed  the  city  of  Lisbon.  Other  "  shocks''  of  the  political 
and  social  world  were  to  be  entered  upon  Mr.  Adamses  Diary 
•ad  Correspondence. 

t  This  is  a  marked  trait  of  the  Diary,  siid  Is  commented 
upon  by  a  writer  in  the  North  American  Roriew  (Oct.  1850), 
•a  **  ao  important  feature  in  the  Intellectnal  character  of  the 
times.  Burke,  in  his  admirable  sketch  of  the  love  of  freedom 
In  the  American  Colonics,  alludes  to  their  religious  character, 
and  especially  to  the  nreralence  in  the  northern  eolonies  of 
dissent  from  the  Establbhed  Church  of  the  mother  country. 
The  religions  discussion  and  controTersy  between  different 
parties  among  the  dissidents  from  the  Chureh,  had  escaped  his 


His  legal  development  as  a  student  in  the  office  of 
Samuel  Pntnam follows:  stifi^  formal, oonstrained 
reading  in  the  days  before  Blacksione,  with  many 
soul  and  body  conflicts,  between  flesh  and  spirit, 
all  set  dovm  in  the  Diary : — ^memorials  of  idle- 
ness, pipe-smoking,  gallanting  ladies,  reading 
Ovid's  Art  of  Love  to  Dr.  SaviFs  wife,  and  form- 
ing resolutions  ajgainst  all  of  them,  in  favor  of 
Wood  and  Justinian,  Locke  and  Bolingbroke. 
His  self-knowledge  i^pears  to  have  been  accurate 
and  unflinching.  It  is  sometimes  displayed  with 
considerable  nakeU,  We  may  smile  at  his  model- 
ling a  professional  manner  upon  that  of  his  prc^ 
oeptor,  where  he  says,  ^^  I  learned  with  design  to 
imitate  Putnam's  sneer,  his  sly  look,  and  his  look 
of  contempt.  This  look  may  serve  good  ends  in 
life,  may  procure  respect ;"  and  at  his  deHberate 
studies  to  ingratiate  himself  with  the  deacons  by 
small  conversational  hypocrisies,  and  his  inten- 
tions as  a  thing  ^^  of  no  small  importance,  to  set 
the  tongues  of  old  and  young  men  and  women  a 
prating  in  one's  &vor.'*  His  analysis  of  his  vanity 
IS  frequent;  a  vanity  which  was  the  ccmstant 
spur  to  action,  allied  to  constitutional  boldness 
and  courage,  balanced  by  ready  suspicion  of  his 
motives  and  bearing.  In  his  youth  Adams  was 
at  once  self-reliant  and  self-denying :  a  combina- 
tion which  guaranteed  him  success  in  the  world. 
This  training  and  formation  of  the  man,  as  his 
own  pen  set  it  down  fiiom  day  to  day,  is  a  cheer- 
ful, healthy  picture  of  conscientious  exertion. 

In  1765,  he  printed  in  iheBotton  OasetU  the 
papers  which  form  his  DinertiUian  on  the  Canon 
and  Feudal  Law — a  spirited  protest  against  the 
ecclesiastical  and  political  systems  of  Europe, 
with  a  genera]  incitement  to  cultivate  earnestly 
civil  and  religious  liberty,  and  the  principles  of 
American  freedom  inde[}endently  of  England. 

It  is  not  necessary  here  to  pursue  his  poHtical 
career,  which  began  in  1770  with  his  election  to 
the  legislature,  after  he  had  secured  a  position  at 
the  bar.  In  1774,  he  traveUed  to  Philadelphia  a 
member  of  the  first  Continental  Congress,  and 
has  left  us  some  spirited  notices  of  its  eminent 
characters.  He  found  time  to  write  in  the  same 
year  his  NomngluB ;  a  History  of  the  Dispute 
with  Ameri4Xk^  from  its  Origin  in  1754  to  the 
Present  Time.  This  was  a  series  of  papers  in  the 
Boston  Gaeette,  written  in  reply  to  tne  artides 
of  "  Massachusettensis,"  the  productions  of 
Daniel  Leonard,  which  were  much  thought  of  on 
the  Royalist  side,  and  were  reprinted  by  Riving- 
ton.  Adams's  language  is  direct  and  energetic, 
and  meets  Tory  oBsumptions  with  at  least  equal 
vehemence.'^ 


penetration.  It  had  no  donbt  contributed  materiallr  to 
sharpen  the  public  mind  and  strenfirtben  the  cxisUne  predli^po* 
sition  of  the  people  to  canvass  tnth  acuteness,  alike  ft>r  the 
purposes  of  defence  and  opposition,  important  proporitions  on 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  make  up  their  minds.  K either 
of  the  parties,  arrayed  against  each  other  mainly  under  the 
influence  of  the  preaching  of  Wbitefleld,  allied  iti^If  with  the 
goyernment  in  tne  political  struggle  ;  and  the  entire  force  of 
the  excitement  of  intellect  and  controversial  skill,  produced 
by  these  controversies,  was,  between  the  years  1761  and  ITTS, 
turned  upon  the  discussion  of  the  right  of  Parliament  to  tax 
America." 

^  These  were  republished  at  Boston  In  1819,  under  the  dliee> 
UoD  of  Adama,  as  a  repiv  to  the  claims  of  Wirt  for  the  earlj 
Virginia  movement,  in  his  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,— uith  the 
title,  **  Novanglus  and  Massachnsetten&is,  or  PoUttcal  Esnaya, 
published  in  the  years  1774  and  ITTfi,  on  the  principal  polnta 
of  Controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Ootooiea.    Tb« 


JOHN  ADAMa 
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^ohn  ^dams 

In  th«  Congress  of  the  next  year,  he  had  the 
bcmorof  first  nominuting  George  Wnahington  03 
Commaniler-in-Chk'f  of  the  Amiritaii  forces. 
JeSWrson,  with  whom  he  was  on  the  coniniittce 
for  preparing  the  Declaration  of  InJepeudence, 
has  cvk'brated  Mm  iloughty  cbainiiJunabip  of  that 
iiistrunieiit.  The  li;ttvr  wliicU  he  wrote  to  hie 
wife  when  the  act  wai^  resolved  upon,  has  become 
familiar  to  American  eon  as  "  household  words." 
\%a  ancioipfttioQs  have  bevn  fulfilled  in  every 
gyllnli^  "The  second  day  of  July,  1T76,"  Ite 
wril«s  "will  bethemost memorsbleeiiochainthe 
history  of  America.  1  am  apt  to  belii?ro  tliot  it 
will  be  celebrated  by  sncceeding  genemtions  &<» 
the  great  anniTcrsory  FcstWol,  It  ought  to  be 
commemorated,  as  the  day  of  deliverance,  bv 
solemn  acta  of  devotion  to  God  Almighty,  ft 
ought  to  be  solemnized  with  (lomp  ati<l  parade, 
with  shows,  games,  sports,  gnus,  bells,  bonfires, 
and  illuminations,  from  one  end  of  this  continent 
to  the  other,  from  this  time  forward,  for  evcr- 

In  1777,  Adams  succeeded  Silas  DeaneasCom- 
missioDer  to  France,  where  he  wus  og^n  sent  in 
1779,  as  miiiUter,  to  negotiale  peace,  liis  pen 
wad  employed  in  Holland  in  exhibiting  the  ideas 
and  rei^mrces  of  the  L'[ilteil  States.  He  arraiigeil 
the  treaty  of  pMce  of  IT83,  at  Paris,  with  Frank- 
lin, Jay,  and  Lvirens.  In  1T65,  he  became  Ihe 
firat  mini;<ter  to  the  conrt  of  England.  In  178T, 
in  London,  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
Dtffnee  of  the  Coattitaluru  nf  Goremment  of 
the  United  Slatet  of  Ameriai,  and  the  second  and 
tUrd  the  year  following.  This  work  was  pri- 
ntarily  suggested  by  a  letter  of  Turgot,  ap|>cnded 
In  the  "Observations  on  the  Im]>ortance  ot  tbe 
Americao  Revolution,"  by  Dr.  Richard  Price,  in 


tbrnvr  b;  John  Aduna,  Ule  President  of  the  United  Slilei : 
tbc  tatter  bT  Jonitbu  Stwtll.  th«D  KlnVs  AIIom«c-Qfr>eni 
of  th«  ptoTtDeBoTHuMcfaiiKCU  Bsf.  To  whkli  in  wlded  a 
nuDtxr of  LeIUn,  tauly  wriiuii  br  i^asldsnt  Adnin    '     '"- 


iT^SnSd; 


n  wrltttD  lo  Hn.  A 
a.  int.  IlKtbntoll 
Uda  Eh  CofwrflA  to  m 
nfarTta^the  Mnlanw 


whioh  oomments  are  made  on  the  Constitntions 
of  the  States,  the  imitation  of  Snglish  usogea 
objected  to,  and  the  preference  ^ven  to  a  ringla 
anthoritv  of  the  nation  or  assemblv,  over  a 
balanced  system  of  powers.  Tbe  reaifing  which 
Adams  brings  to  bear  in  the  <liscus«on  of  this 
wibjeot  is  very  great,  as  be  describes  the  conduct 
of  ancient  and  modem  republics,  and  scrutinizea 
tbe  opinions  of  historians  and  political  philoso- 
phers. The  Italian  republics,  in  particular,  occu- 
py a  large  share  of  his  attention.  The  work  was 
prejiared  in  great  baste,  and  with  some  defects  of 
form,  which  the  editor  of  the  Gollecieil  Woriis 
has  endeavored  to  amend  by  changing  tbe  original 
style  of  letters  to  a  friend  into  chapters,  embracing 
the  whole  or  a  distinct  portion  of  a  particular 
topic,  and  by  the  arrangement  of  some  dislocated 
passages. 

On  his  return  to  the  United  Slates,  in  1788,  he 
was  elected  the  first  Vice-President  of  the  United 
Stales,  an  office  which  he  held  during  both  temu 
of  Wa-'hington's  Presidency,  to  which  he  sncceeded 
in  1797.  Ilis  Diieourta  on  Batila;  a  $erit$  of 
paper*  on  poHtieal  hUtory,  were  published  m 
1790,  in  the  Oaiette  of  the  U'dUd  Stata,  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, as  a  se<piel  to  the  Defence.  In  1812,  he 
wrote  of  this  work:  "This  dull,  heavy  volume 
still  excites  tbe  woiuler  of  its  author, — first,  that 
he  could  find,  amid-tt  tbe  constant  scenes  of  busi- 
ness and  dissipation  in  which  he  was  enveloped, 
time  to  write  it;  secondly,  that  he  luul  the 
courage  to  o|)|x>se  and  publish  his  own  orvinioue 
to  tlie  universal  opinion  of  America,  and,  mdeed, 
of  all  maidiind.  The  o|iinions  to  which  he 
alludes  were  supposed  to  he  of  an  aristocratical 
eotn|ilexion.  If  Adams  had  a  political  system  to 
convey,  it  is  to  Iw  regretteii  he  did  not  adopt  a 
clearer  and  more  methodipal  form  of  writing 
about  it.* 

The  year  1817  brought  to  Adams  a  great  per- 
sonal alBiction,  in  the  dealli  of  his  wife,  his  pub- 
lished correspondence  with  whom  has  created  a 
hksling  interest  with  posterity,  in  tbe  intellectual 
and  imtriotic  resources  of  his  home.  This  lady, 
whose  muclen  name  was  Abigail  Smith,  was  itie 
daughter  of  a  Congregational  clergyman  at  Wey- 
moutli.  She  was  married  in  her  twentieth  year, 
in  1764.  Often  scjiaraled  from  her  husband  by 
tbe  employments  of  his  public  life,  the  corre- 
spondence between  tlio  two  was  a  matter  of 
necessity,  and  in  her  hands  became  a  pleasure  as 
well.  Iler  style  is  spirileil:  she  sbows  herself 
versed  in  public  affairs ;  with  a  good  taste  in  the 
poetic  reading  of  the  tinic-.t 

Tbe  last  years  of  Adams  were  passe<1  in  the  re- 
tirement of  a  scholar  and  a  politician,  at  his  farm 
at  Quincy,  till  the  dramatic  termination  of  hia 


•  Fesnonden  (ChTfatopher  CWni(lc),  la  «na  of  Ihc  Bota^  tn  bit 
Demtvnicy  Untrilett^  tovkki  of  "tha  Irleki  of  Ilia  thnllllnc 
Jacobins  of  Iba  praKni  naHwl  (]»«),  who  muUlaM.  mrbte, 
and  inlsqiioti'  Ailanis's  Dtfenie  of  Iba  .\iiiiirkan  ConnltiitloD, 
to  onlar  In  shov  that  tbv  author  of  ■  In^li^'  w.  HIcn  In  dcH'nca 
of  a  republican  fimn  of  nnmntAr-  ■---^---' ....« 


»n,  C,  F.  Adnnii  ware  piibll^licd  In  two  toI 
Mlowed.  Iba  nait  vear.  bf  a  slmllir  piibtloMloi 
»adrM8«l  t«  his  wife.    —     ■ 


br  bar  fnnd- 


hnndrad  li 


Siurnal  and  oorreapondencaof  Mis 
mttli.  BocreUTT  tn  iha  Amariau 
I.  the  rhumbWr  ofjcibn  Adn.iis.  wcro  t'lb 
MewTnrli.lnlwoTbta.  KO-t.  EdIMd b; her durigb 
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career,  parallel  with  the  death-bod  of  Jefferson, 
on  the  fiftieth  anniversarv  of  the  Declaration 
of  Independence,  in  his  ninety-first  year.  Still 
in  his  ashes  lived  their  wonted  fires.  On  the 
morning  of  his  last  day,  he  was  asked  for  a  senti- 
ment for  the  public  celebration.  '•^  Independence 
for  eyer  1 "  exclauned  the  dving  patriot,  in  almost 
his  last  words — ^words  wKich  carry  back  our 
thoughts  of  John  Adams  over  the  {period  of  his 
political  controversies — nearly  a  centurj* — to  the 
early  days  of  the  Kevolution,  when  Otis  was  '*  a 
flame  of  tire,"  and  the  heart  of  the  young  Braintree 
lawyer  beat  high  as  he  rode  on  hia  way  through 
New  England  to  the  heroic  old  Continental  Con- 
gress. 

PAseAon  raoM  mx  diakt. 
MedUaUs  the  Choice  of  Uerculet, 

Braintree,  Jan.  8,  1759. — ^The  other  night  the 
choice  of  Hercules  came  into  my  mind,  and  left 
impressions  there  which  I  hope  will  never  be  effaced, 
nor  long  unheeded.  I  thought  of  writing  a  fable 
on  the  same  plan,  but  accommodated,  by  omitting 
some  circumstances  and  inserting  others,  to  my  own 
case. 

Let  Virtue  address  me :  "  "Which,  dear  youth,  will 
you  prefer,  a  life  of  effeminacy,  indolence,  and 
obscurity,  or  a  life  of  industry,  tem{>erRnce,  and 
honor?  Take  my  advice;  rise  and  mount  your 
horse  by  the  morning's  dawn,  and  shake  awny, 
amidst  the  great  and  beautiful  scenes  of  nature  that 
appear  at  that  time  of  the  day,  all  the  crudities  that 
are  left  in  your  stomach,  and  all  the  obstructions 
that  are  left  in  your  brains.  Then  return  to  your 
studies,  and  bend  your  whole  soul  to  the  institutes 
of  the  law  and  the  reports  of  cases  that  have  been 
adjudged  by  the  rules  in  the  institutes;  let  no 
trifling  diversion,  or  amusement,  or  company,  decoy 
you  from  your  book ;  that  is,  let  no  girl,  no  gun,  no 
cards,  no  nutes,  no  violins,  no  dress,  no  tobacco,  no 
laziness,  decoy  you  from  your  books.  (By  the  way, 
laziness,  languor,  inattention,  are  my  bane.  I  am 
too  lazy  to  rise  early  and  make  a  fire ;  and  when 
my  fire  is  made,  at  ten  o'clock  my  passion  for  know- 
ledge, fame,  fortune,  for  any  gooa,  is  too  languid  to 
make  me  apply  with  spirit  to  my  books,  and  by 
reason  of  my  inattention  my  mind  is  liable  to  be 
called  off  from  law  by  a  girl,  a  pipe,  a  poem,  a  love- 
letter,  a  Spectator,  a  play,  Ac.  ac.)  But  keep  your 
law  book  or  some  point  of  law  in  your  mma,  at 
least,  six  hours  in  a  day.  (I  grow  too  minute  and 
lengthy.)  Labor  to  get  distinct  ideas  of  law,  right, 
wrong,  justice,  equity ;  search  for  them  in  your  own 
mind,  in  Roman,  Grecian,  French,  English  treatises 
of  natural,  civil,  common,  statute  law ;  aim  at  an 
exact  knowledge  of  the  nature,  end,  and  means  of 
government ;  compare  the  different  forms  of  it  with 
each  other,  and  each  of  them  with  their  effects  on 
public  and  private  happiness.  Study  Seneca,  Cicero, 
and  all  other  good  moral  writers;  study  Montes- 
quieu, Bolingbroke,  Yinnius,  dbc,  and  all  other  good 
civil  writers. 

Wliat  am  I  doing  ?  shall  I  sleep  away  my  whole 
seventy  years?  no,  by  every  thing  I  swear  I  will 
renounce  this  contemplative,  and  betake  myself  to 
an  active,  roving  life  by  sea  or  land,  or  else  I  will 
attempt  some  uncommon,  unexpected  enterprise  in 
law ;  let  me  lay  the  plan,  and  arouse  spirit  enough 
to  push  boldly.  I  swear  I  will  push  myself  into 
business;  Til  watch  my  opportunity  to  speak  in 
court,  and  will  strike  with  surprise^— surprise  bench, 
bar,  jury,  auditors  and  all.  Activity,  boldness,  for- 
waraneas,  will  draw  attention.  Y\\  not  lean  with 
my  elbows  on  the  table  for  ever,  like  Read,  Swift, 


Fitch,  Skinner,  Story,  Ac. ;  but  I  will  not  forego  the 
pleasure  of  ranging  the  woods,  climbing  clifis,  walk- 
ing in  fields,  meiuiows,  by  rivers,  lakes,  A-c,  and 
confine  myself  to  a  chamber  for  nothing.  I'll  have 
some  boon  in  return,  exchange ;  fame,  fortune,  or 
something. 

Here  are  two  nights  and  one  day  and  a  half  spent 
in  a  softeninff,  enervating,  dissipating  series  of 
hustling,  prattling,  poetry,  love,  courtship,  marriage; 
during  all  this  time  I  was  seduced  into  the  course  of 
unmanly  pleasures  that  Vice  describes  to  Hercules, 
forgetful  of  the  glorious  promises  of  fiune,  immor- 
tality, and  a  good  conscience,  which  Virtue  makes  to 
the  same  hero  as  rewards  of  a  hardy,  toilsome, 
watchful  life  in  the  service  of  mankind.  I  could 
reflect  with  more  satisfaction  on  an  equal  space  of 
time  spent  in  a  painful  research  of  the  principles  of 
law,  or  a  resolute  attempt  of  the  powers  of  elo- 
quence. But  where  is  my  attention?  Is  it  fixed 
m>m  sunrise  to  midnight  on  Grecian,  Roman,  Gallic, 
British  law,  history,  virtue,  eloquence  I  I  don't  see 
clearly  the  objects  that  I  am  after ;  they  are  often 
out  of  sight ;  motes,  atoms,  feathers,  ore  blown  into 
my  eyes  and  blind  me.  Who  con  see  distinctly  the 
course  he  is  to  take  and  the  objects  that  he  pursues, 
when  in  the  midst  of  a  whirlwind  of  dust,  straws^ 
atoms,  and  feathers  f 

Let  me  moke  this  remark.  In  Parson  Wibird's 
company  something  is  to  be  learned  of  human 
nature,  hiunan  life,  love,  courtship,  marriage.  He 
has  spent  much  of  bis  life  from  his  youth  in  conver- 
sation with  young  and  old  persons  of  both  sexes, 
married  and  unmarried,  and  yet  has  his  mind  stuffed 
with  remarks  and  stories  of  human  virtues  and  vices, 
wisdom  and  folly,  dsc  But  his  opinion,  out  of 
poetry,  love,  courtship,  marriage,  politic^,  war, 
beauty,  grace,  decency,  Ac,  is  not  very  valuable ; 
his  soul  is  lost  in  a  dronish  effeminacy.  Td  rather 
be  lost  in  a  whirlwind  of  activity,  study,  business, 
great  and  good  designs  of  promoting  the  honor, 
grandeur,  wealth,  happiness  of  mankind. 

The  Year  176S. 

Braintree,  December  18  of  that  date. — Hie  year 
nC5  has  been  the  most  remarkable  year  of  my 
life.  That  enormous  engine,  fabricated  by  the 
British  Parliament,  for  battering  down  all  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  America,  I  mean  the  Stamp  Act,  has 
raised  and  spread  through  the  whole  continent  a 
spirit  that  will  be  recorded  to  our  honor  with  all 
future  generations.  In  every  colony,  from  Georgia 
to  New  Hampshire  inclusively,  the  stamp  distributers 
and  inspectors  have  been  compelled  by  the  nncon* 
querable  rage  of  the  people  to  renounce  their  officeSb 
Such  and  so  universal  has  been  the  resentment  of  the 
people,  that  every  man  who  has  dared  to  sp^ik  in 
favor  of  the  stamps  or  to  soften  the  detestation  in 
which  they  are  h^d,  how  great  soever  his  abilities 
and  virtues  had  been  esteemed  before,  or  whatever 
his  fortune,  connections,  and  influence  had  been,  has 
been  seen  to  sink  into  universal  contempt  and 
ignominy. 

The  people,  even  to  the  lowest  ranks,  have  become 
more  attentive  to  their  liberties,  more  inqiiisitive 
about  them,  and  more  determined  to  defend  them, 
than  they  were  ever  before  known  or  had  occasion 
to  be ;  mnumerable  have  been  the  monuments  of 
wit,  humor,  sense,  learning,  spirit,  patriotism,  and 
heroism,  erected  in  the  several  colonies  and  provinces 
in  the  course  of  this  year.  Our  presses  have  groaned, 
our  pulpits  have  thundered,  our  legislatures  have 
resolved,  our  towns  have  voted ;  the  crown  oflUcers 
have  everywhere  trembled,  and  all  their  IitUe  tools 
and  creatures  been  afraid  to  speak  and  ashamed  to 
be  seen. 
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Tbis  spirit,  however,  has  not  yet  heea  lafflcient  to 
baniBh  from  persons  in  authority  that  timidity  which 
the^  hare  discoTered  from  the  beginning.  The  exe> 
eative  eourts  have  not  yet  dared  to  adjudge  the 
Stamp  Act  Toid,  nor  to  proceed  with  business  as 
usual,  though  it  should  seem  that  necessity  alone 
would  be  sufficient  to  Justify  business  at  present^ 
though  the  act  diould  be  allowed  to  be  obligatory. 
The  stamps  are  in  the  castle.  Mr.  Oliver  has  no 
commission.  The  Governor  has  no  authority  to  dis* 
tribute  or  even  to  unpack  the  bales;  the  Act  has 
never  been  proclaimea  nor  read  in  the  Province; 
yet  the  probate  office  is  shut,  the  custom-house  is 
shut,  the  eourts  of  justice  are  shut,  and  all  business 
seems  at  a  stand.  Yesterday  and  the  day  before, 
the  two  last  days  of  service  ror  January  Term,  only 
one  man  asked  me  for  a  writ,  and  ho  was  soon 
determined  to  waive  his  request  I  have  not  drawn 
a  writ  since  the  first  of  November. 

How  long  we  are  to  remain  in  this  languid  condi- 
tion, this  passive  obedience  to  the  Stamp  Act,  is  not 
certain.  But  such  a  pause  cannot  be  lasting. 
Debtors  g^w  insolent;  creditors  grow  nugry;  and 
it  is  to  be  e3q>ected  that  the  public  offices  will  very 
soon  be  forced  open,  unless  such  favorable  accounts 
should  be  received  from  England  as  to  draw  away 
the  fears  of  the  great,  or  unless  a  greater  dread  of 
the  multitude  should  drive  away  the  fear  of  censure 
from  Great  Britain. 

It  is  my  opinion  that  by  this  inactivity  we  dis- 
eover  cowarmce,  and  too  much  respect  to  the  Act. 
This  rest  appears  to  be,  by  implication  at  least,  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  authority  of  Parliament  to 
tax  us.  And  if  this  authority  is  once  acknowledged 
and  established,  the  ruin  ox  America  will  become 
inevitable 

A  «0ry  PhtuaaU  JPvmUng. 

Boeton,  May  14,  1771. — ^A  very  pleasant  evening. 
Otis  gave  us  an  account  of  a  present  from  Doctor 
Cummings  of  Concord  to  Harvard  College  chapel, 
of  a  brass  branch  of  candlesticks,  such  as  Isaac 
Royal,  Esq.,  gave  to  the  Representatives'  room,  and 
that  it  was  sent  to  N.  Hurd's  to  have  an  inscription 
engraved  on  it    The  inscription  u 


In  sacelH  h^Jnsce  oraatam  et  splendorcm 
PhoepboroD  hoc  munns,  beolene  oontullt 
CttmingBi  snnlger,  medloos,  Conoordlensis. 

Damfortk.  "  The  inscription  was  much  faulted  by 
the  wits  at  club,  and  as  it  was  to  be  a  durable  thing 
for  the  criticisms  of  strangers  and  of  posterity,  it  was 
thou^t  that  it  ought  to  be  altered."  Doctor  Cooper 
mentioned  an  old  proverb,  that  an  ounce  of  mother 
wit  is  worth  a  pound  of  clergy.  Mr.  Otis  mentioned 
another,  which  he  said  conveyed  the  same  senti- 
ment^— An  ounce  of  prudence  is  worth  a  pound  of 
wit  This  produced  a  dispute,  and  the  sense  of  the 
company  was,  that  the  word  wit  in  the  second 
proverb  meant,  the  faculty  of  suddenly  raising 
pleasant  pictures  in  the  fancy ;  but  that  the  phrase, 
mother  wit,  in  the  first  proverb,  meant  natiutil 
parts,  and  clergy-acquired  learning — ^book  learnir.g. 
Doctor  Cooper  quoted  another  proverb  from  his 
N^ro  Glasgow, — ^A  mouse  can  build  an  house  with- 
out trouble.  And  then  told  us  another  instance  of 
Glasgow's  intellect,  of  which  I  had  before  thought 
him  entirely  destitute  The  Doctor  was  speaking 
to  Glasgow  about  Adam's  Fall,  and  the  introduction 
of  natural  and  moral  evil  into  the  world,  and  Glas- 
gow said,  they  had  in  hb  country  a  different  account 
of  this  matter.  The  tradition  was,  that  a  dog  and  a 
toad  were  to  run  a  race,  and  if  the  dog  reached  the 
goal  first,  the  world  was  to  continue  innocent  and 
happy;  but  if  the  toad  should  outstrip  the  dog,  the 


world  was  to  become  sinful  and  miserable.  Every 
body  thought  there  could  be  no  danger ;  but  in  the 
midst  of  the  career  the  dog  found  a  boue  by  the 
way,  and  stopped  to  gnaw  it;  and  while  he  was 
interrupted  by  his  bone,  the  toad,  constant  in  his 
malevolence,  hopped  on,  reached  the  mark,  and 
spoiled  the  worlo. 

Col  Putnam^t  Indian  Story, 

Nov.  10, 1772.— Sunday.  Heard  Mr.  Cutler  of 
Ipswich  Hamlet;  dined  at  Dr.  Putnam's,  with  Colonel 
Putnam  and  lady,  and  two  young  gentlemen,  nephews 

of  the  Doctor,  and  Colonel ,  and  a  Mrsi  Scollay. 

Colonel  Putnam  told  a  story  of  an  Indian  upon  Con- 
necticut River,  who  called  at  a  tavern,  in  the  fall  of 
the  year,  for  a  dram.  The  landlord  asked  him  two 
coppers  for  it  The  next  spring,  happening  at  the 
same  house,  he  called  for  another,  and  had  three 
coppers  to  pay  for  it  "How  is  this,  landlord T 
says  he ;  "  last  fall,  you  asked  but  two  coppers  for  a 
glass  of  rum,  now  you  ask  three;"  "  Oh  I  **  says  the 
wndlord,  "  it  costs  me  a  ^ood  deal  to  keep  rum  over 
winter.  It  is  as  expensive  to  keep  a  hogshead  of 
rum  over  winter  as  a  horse."  "Ay!"  soys  the 
Indian,  "  I  can't  see  through  that ;  he  wont  eat  so 
much  hay : — Maybe  he  drink  aa  much  vtater."  This 
was  iheer  wity  pure  satire^  and  true  humor.  Humor, 
wit  and  satire,  in  one  very  short  repartee. 

Madame  EeheUu^. 

Paris,  April  15,  l77a— Dined  this  day  with 
Madame  Helvetius.  One  gentleman,  one  lady,  Dr. 
Franklin,  his  grandson,  and  myself,  made  the  com- 
pany ;  an  elegant  dinner.  Madame  is  a  widow ;  her 
nufiband  was  a  man  of  learning,  and  wrote  several 
books.  She  has  erected  a  monument  to  her  husband, 
a  model  of  which  she  has.  It  is  herself  weeping  over 
his  tomb,  with  this  inscription. 

Tol  dont  TAme  sabHme  et  tendre, 
A  fait  ma  Oloire,  et  mon  Bonheur, 
Je  t*  ai  perdu :  pr^  de  ta  Coadro, 
Je  viensjualr  de  ma  Douleur. 

VoUaire  and  FrantUn. 

Paris,  April  29,  1778. — ^Afler  dinner  we  went  to 
the  Academy  of  Sciences,  and  heard  M.  d'Alembert, 
OS  perpetual  secretary,  pronounce  eulogies  on  several 
of  their  members,  lately  deceased.  Voltaire  and 
Franklin  were  both  present,  and  there  presently 
arose  a  general  cry  that  M.  Voltaire  and  M.  Franklin 
should  be  introduced  to  each  other.  This  was  done, 
and  they  bowed  and  spoke  to  each  other.  This  was 
no  satisfaction;  there  must  be  something  more. 
Neither  of  our  philosophers  seemed  to  divine  what 
was  wished  or  expected ;  they,  however,  took  each 
other  by  the  hand.  But  this  was  not  enough ;  the 
clamor  continued,  until  the  explanation  came  out 
"  II  faut  s'embrasser  k  la  Franfoise."  The  two  aged 
actors  upon  this  great  theatre  of  philosophy  and 
frivolity  then  embraced  each  other,  oy  hugging  one 
another  in  their  arms,  and  kissing  each  other's 
cheeks,  and  then  the  tumult  subsided.  And  the  cry 
immediately  spread  through  the  whole  kingdom, 
and,  I  suppose,  over  all  Europe — "  Qu'il  6tnit  char- 
mant  de  voir  embrasser  Solon  et  Sophocle  I  "* 

nxm   THE   LRTSBS. 

John  Adams  to  Me  W^e, 

Philadelphia,  May  22d,  four  o'clock  in  the  morn- 
ing.   After  a  series  of  the  severest  and  harshest 


•  This  anecdote  la  told  in  the  Life  of  Voltaire,  by  CJondoroct, 
(Bttoree  CknnpkUa^  voL  c.  p.  \^,—Nole  to  Worke. 
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veatKer  that  I  ever  felt  in  this  climate,  we  are  at 
last  blessed  with  a  bright  sun  and  a  soft  air.  The 
weather  here  hns  been  like  our  old  easterly  winds  to 
me  and  southerly  winds  to  ^ou.  The  charms  of  the 
morning  at  this  hour  are  irresistible.  The  streaks 
of  ^\oTy  dawning  in  the  east;  the  freshness  and 
punty  m  the  air,  the  bright  blue  of  the  sky,  the 
Bweet  warblin^s  of  a  great  variety  of  birds  in- 
termingling with  the  martial  clariona  of  a  hundred 
cocks  now  within  my  hearing,  all  conspire  to  cheer 
the  spirits. 

This  kind  of  puerile  description  is  a  very  pretty 
employment  for  an  old  fellow  whose  brow  is  fur- 
rowed with  the  cares  of  politics  and  war.  I  shall  be 
on  horseback  in  a  few  minutes,  and  then  I  shall  enjoy 
the  morning  in  more  perfection.  I  spent  the  last 
eyening  at  the  war  office  with  General  Arnold.  He 
has  been  basely  slandered  and  libelled.  The  regu- 
lars say,  "  he  fought  like  Julius  Caesar"  [at  Danbury]. 
I  am  wearied  to  death  with  the  wrangles  between 
military  ofHcers,  high  and  low.  They  quarrel  like 
cats  and  doga.  They  worry  one  another  like  mas> 
tiifs,  scrambling  for  rank  and  pay,  like  apee  for  nuta. 
I  believe  there  is  no  one  principle  which  predomi- 
nates in  human  nature  so  much,  in  every  stage  of 
life,  from  the  cradle  to  the  grave,  in  males  and 
femalcR,  old  and  young,  black  and  white,  rich  and 
poor,  high  and  low,  as  tliis  passion  for  superiority. 
Every  human  being  compares  itaelf  in  its  imagina- 
tion with  every  otlier  round  about  it,  and  will  find 
some  superiority  over  every  other,  real  or  imagin- 
ary, or  it  will  die  of  grief  and  vexation.  I  have 
seen  it  among  boys  and  girls  at  school,  among  lads 
at  college,  among  practitioners  at  the  bar,  among  the 
clergy  in  their  associations,  among  clubs  of  friends, 
among  the  people  in  town  meetings,  among  the  mem- 
bers of  a  House  of  Representatives,  among  the  grave 
councillors,  on  the  more  solemn  bench  of  Justice, 
And  in  that  awfully  august  body,  the  Coiigre.<s,  and 
on  many  of  its  committees,  and  among  ladies  every- 
where ;  but  I  never  saw  it  operate  with  such  keen- 
ness, ferocity,  and  fury,  aa  among  military  officers. 
They  will  go  terrible  lengths  in  their  emulation, 
their  envy  and  revenge,  in  consequence  of  it 

So  much  for  philosopliy.  I  hope  my  five  or  six 
babes  are  all  welL  My  duty  to  my  mother  and 
3'our  father,  and  love  to  sisters  and  brothers,  aunts 
and  uncles^  Pray  how  does  your  asparagus  perform  f 
Ac  I  would  give  three  guineas  for  a  barrel  of  your 
cider.  Not  one  drop  is  to  be  had  here  for  gold,  and 
wine  is  not  to  be  nad  under  six  or  eight  dollars 
a  gallon,  and  that  very  bad.  I  would  give  a  guinea 
for  a  barrel  of  your  beer.  The  small  beer  hei*e  is 
wretchedly  bad.  In  short,  I  can  get  nothing  that  I 
can  drink,  and  I  believe  I  shall  be  sick  from  this 
cause  alone.  Rum  at  forty  shillings  a  gallon,  and 
bad  water  will  never  do,  in  this  hot  climate,  in  sum- 
mer, when  acid  liquors  are  necessary  against  pntre> 
faction. 

7*A4  M9IM  <9  As  soma 

Passy,  April  26th,  177^  Mt  Dkabest  Feiekd, — 
Monsieur  Chaumont  has  just  informed  me  of  o  vessel 
bound  to  Boston,  but  I  am  reduced  to  such  a  mo- 
ment of  time,  that  I  can  only  inform  you  that  I  am 
well,  and  enclose  a  few  lines  from  Johnny  to  let  you 
know  that  he  is  so.  I  have  ordei*ed  the  things  you 
desired  to  be  sent  you,  but  I  will  not  yet  say  by 
what  conveyance,  for  fear  of  accidenta 

If  human  nature  could  be  made  happy  by  any 
thing  that  can  please  the  eye,  the  ear,  the  taste,  or 
any  otlier  sense,  or  passion,  or  fancy,  this  country 
would  be  the  region  for  happiness.  But  if  my 
country  were  at  peace,  I  should  be  happier  among 
the  rocks  and  shades  of  Penn*s  hill;  and  would 


cheerftilly  exchange  all  the  elegance,  magnificence^ 
and  sublimity  of  Europe,  for  the  simplicity  of  Brain- 
tree  and  Weymouth. 

To  tell  you  the  troth,  I  admire  the  ladies  here^ 
Don't  be  jealous.  They  are  handsome,  and  very 
well  educated.  Their  accomplishments  are  exceeo- 
ingly  brilliant,  and  their  knowledge  of  letters  and 
arts  exceeds  that  of  the  English  ladiesy  I  believe. 

Tell  Mrs.  Warren  that  I  shall  write  her  a  letter,  as 
she  desired,  and  let  her  know  some  of  my  reflectioiis 
in  this  country.  M^^  venerable  coUeaffue  [Dr.  Frank- 
lin] enjoys  a  privilege  here,  that  is  much  to  be 
envied.  Being  seventy  years  of  age,  the  ladies  not 
only  allow  him  to  embrace  them  as  often  os  he 
pleases,  but  they  are  perpetually  embracing  him. 
1  told  him,  yesterday,  I  would  write  this  to  Amerie& 

Jfr*a  Adams  to  hsr  AiMftaad. 

Sunday,  June  18th,  17*75.  Deabest  FmsirD^ — The 
day, — periia]i8,  the  decisive  day, — b  come,  on  which 
the  fate  of  America  depends.  My  bursting  heart 
must  find  vent  at  my  pen.  I  have  just  heard,  that 
our  dear  friend,  Dr.  Warren,  is  no  more,  but  fell  glori- 
ously fighting  for  his  country ;  saying,  better  to  die 
honorably  in  the  field,  than  ignonuniuusly  hang  upon 
tlie  gallowa  Great  is  our  loss.  He  has distiLguish- 
ed  himself  in  every  engagement,  by  his  courage  and 
fortitude,  by  animating  the  soldiers,  and  leading 
them  on  by  nis  own  example.  A  particular  account 
of  these  dreadful,  but  I  hope  glorious  days  will  be 
transmitted  to  you,  no  douot,  in  the  exactest  man- 
ner. 

"  The  race  is  not  to  tlie  swift,  nor  the  battle  to  the 
strong;  but  the  God  of  Israel  is  he  that  giveth 
strength  and  power  unto  his  ]>eople.  Trust  in  him 
at  all  times,  ye  people,  pour  out  your  hearts  before 
him ;  God  is  a  refuge  for  ua"  Chnrlcstown  is  laid 
in  asliesw  The  battle  began  upon  our  intrenchments 
upon  Bunker's  Hill,  Saturday  morning  about  three 
o  clock,  and  has  not  ceased  yet,  and  it  is  now  three 
o'clock  Sabbath  afternoon. 

It  is  expected  they  will  come  out  over  the  Keck 
to-night,  and  a  dreadful  battle  must  ensue.  Almighty 
God,  cover  the  heads  of  our  countrymen,  and  be  a 
shield  to  our  dear  friends  1  How  many  have  fallen, 
we  know  not.  The  constant  roar  of  the  cannon  is  so 
distressing,  that  we  cannot  eat,  drink,  or  sleep. 
May  we  be  supported  and  sustained  in  the  dreadful 
conflict  I  shall  tarry  here  till  it  is  thought  unsafe 
by  my  friends,  and  then  I  have  secured  myself  a 
retreat  at  your  brotlier^s,  who  has  kindly  offered  me 
part  of  his  house.  I  cannot  compose  myself  to  write 
any  further  at  present  I  will  add  more  as  I  hear 
further. 

Tuesday  afternoon. — I  have  been  so  much  agitated, 
that  I  have  not  been  able  to  write  since  Sabbath 
day.     When  I  say,  that  ten  thousand  reports  are 

Fassing,  vague  ana  uncertain  as  the  wind,  I  believe 
speak  tlie  truth.  I  am  not  able  to  give  you  any 
authentic  account  of  last  Saturday,  but  you  will  not 
be  destitute  of  intelligence.  Colonel  Palmer  has 
just  sent  me  word,  that  he  has  an  opportunity  of 
conveyance.  Incorrect  as  this  scrawl  may  be,  it 
shall  go.  I  ardently  pray,  that  you  may  be  sup- 
ported through  the  arduous  task  you  have  before 
you.  I  wish  I  could  contradict  the  report  of  the 
Doctor's  death ;  but  it  is  a  lamentable  truth,  and  the 
tears  of  multitudes  pay  tribute  to  his  memory; 
those  favorite  lines  of  Collins  continually  sound  m 
my  ears; 

**How  sleep  the  brave,''  Ac* 

I  must  close,  as  the  Deacon  waita     I  have  not 
•  CoUlns's  Ode  Is  too  well  known  to  need  inwrtlon. 
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pretended  to  be  partieular  with  regard  to  what  I 
nave  beard,  because  I  know  you  will  collect  better 
intelligence^  Tlie  spirits  of  the  people  are  very 
good:  the  loss  of  Charlestown  aflfects  them  no  more 
than  a  drop  of  the  backet    I  am,  most  eiucerely, 

Tonrs^  Pobtia. 

Mr9,Adam9ioJG^J9miih, 

Qnincy,  Feb.  Sd,  1794.  Mt  Dear  Mb&  Siom,— I 
have  not  written  to  you  since  I  received  yours  of 
January  6th.  I  go  from  home  but  very  little,  yet  I 
do  not  find  my  tame  hang  heayy  upon  my  hands. 
Toa  know  that  I  have  no  aversion  to  iom  in  the 
cheerful  circle,  or  mix  in  the  world,  wnen  oppor- 
tunity offers.  I  think  it  tonds  to  rub  off  those  aus- 
torities  which  age  is  apt  to  contract,  and  reminds  us, 
as  Goldsmith  says,  *'that  we  once  were  young." 
Whilst  oar  presence  is  easy  to  youth,  it  will  tend 
to  guide  and  direct  them. 

*"  Be  to  their  Iknlts  a  little  blind. 
Be  to  tbelr  Tirtuefl  erer  kind, 
And  fix  the  padlock  on  the  mind." 

To-morrow  our  theatre  is  to  open.  Every  pre- 
caution has  been  taken  to  prevent  such  unpleasant 
scenes  as  you  represent  are  introduced  upon  yours. 
I  hope  the  managers  will  be  enabled  to  govern  the 
mobility,  or  the  whole  design  of  the  entertainment 
win  be  thwarted. 

Since  I  wroto  yon  last,  a  renewal  of  the  horrid 
tragedies  has  been  acted  in  France,  and  the  Queen 
is  no  more. 


For  who  is  able  to  judge  this  thy  so  great  a  people  f 
were  the  words  of  a  royal  sovereign ;  and  not  less 
applicable  to  him  who  is  invested  with  the  chief 
magistmcy  of  a  nation,  though  he  wear  not  a  crown, 
nor  the  robes  of  royalty. 

My  thoughts  and  my  meditations  are  with  you, 
though  personally  absent;  and  my  petitions  to 
Heaven  are,  that  "  the  things  which  nuwe  for  peace 
may  not  be  hidden  from  your  eyes."  My  feelings 
are  not  those  of  pride  or  osteatatioo,  upon  the  occa- 
sion. They  are  solemnized  by  a  sense  of  the  obli- 
gations, the  important  trusts,  and  numerous  duties 
connected  with  it.  That  you  may  be  enabled  to 
discharge  them  with  honor  to  yourself,  with  justice 
and  impartiality  to  your  country,  and  with  satisfac- 
tion to  this  great  people,  shall  be  the  daily  prayer 
of  your  A.  A. 

HUGH  WILLIAMSON. 

A  PHYSICIAN,  patriot  of  note  and  historical  writer, 
was  bom  of  Irish  parentage  in  West  Nottingham 
township,  Pennsylvania,  Dec.  5,  1735.  lie  was 
taught  at  the  country  academy  of  the  Rev.  Fran- 
cis Alison.  After  leaving  the  college  of  Philadel- 
phia, he  became  a  Presbyterian  preacher,  which 
his  ill  healdi  did  not  permit  him  to  continue. 
He  was  then  Professor  of  Mathematics  in  his 
college  at  Philadelphia,  carrying  on  his  medical 
studies,  which  he  furtiier  prosecuted  in  a  resi- 
dence  at  Edinbor^  in  1764;  obtaining  his  medi* 


*'Bet  to  her  star  of  lift ;— the  ponrln;  Btorm 
Tarns  its  black  deluge  from  that  acldng  head; 
The  fleods  of  marder  quit  that  bloodloaa  fonn, 
And  the  lest  animating  hope  la  fled. 

**  Blest  to  the  hoar  of  peace,  thoagb  caned  the  hand 
Which  snapa  the  thread  of  life's  disastrooa  loom ; 
Tbrlee  blest  the  great,  inrincible  command. 
That  deato  the  solace  of  the  slombMng  tomb.** 


C^^d^^ 


Not  content  with  loading  her  with  ignominy,  whilst 
living,  they  blacken  her  memory  by  ascribing  to  her 
the  vilest  crimes.  Would  to  Heaven  that  the  destroy- 
ing angel  might  put  up  his  sword,  and  say,  "  It  is 
euoi^h  ;**  that  he  would  bid  hatred,  madness,  and 
murder  cease. 


**  Peace  o^er  the  world  her  olive  branch  extend. 
And  white-robed  Innocence  from  Heaven  descend.** 

I  wish,  moat  ardently,  that  every  arm  extended 
against  that  unhappy  country  might  be  withdrawn, 
and  they  left  to  tnemselves,  to  form  whatever  con- 
stitntion  they  choose ;  and  whether  it  is  republican 
or  monarchical  is  not  of  any  consequence  to  us,  pro- 
vided it  is  a  regular  government  of  some  form  or 
other,  which  may  secure  the  faith  of  treaties,  and 
due  subordination  to  the  laws,  whilst  so  many  go- 
vernments are  tottering  to  the  foundations.  Even 
in  one  of  the  freest  and  happiest  in  the  world,  rest- 
less spirits  will  aim  at  disturbing  it  They  cry  **  A 
lion!  a  lion!  '*  when  no  real  danger  exists,  but  from 
their  own  halloo,  which  in  time  may  raise  other 
ferocious  beasts  of  prey. 

Mrt.  Adamgio  h«r  hutdand^imhitdseHantoika  Prmtdeneff. 
Quiucy.  February  8th,  1797. 

**Tbe  son  to  dressed  in  brightest  beams, 
To  glTe  thy  honors  to  the  day.** 

And  may  it  prove  an  auspicious  prelude  to  each  en- 
soing  season.  You  have  this  day  to  declare  your- 
self head  of  a  nation.  *'  And  now,  O  Lord,  my  God, 
thou  hast  made  thy  servant  ruler  over  the  people. 
Give  unto  him  an  understanding^  heart,  that  he  may 
know  how  to  go  out  and  come  m  before  this  great 
p{*ople ;  that  he  may  discern  between  good  and  bad. 


cal  degree  at  Utrecht.  On  his  return  to  Phila* 
delphia  he  was  engaged  in  several  important 
astronomical  observations,  which  he  published  in 
the  transactions  of  the  Philadelphia  and  New 
York  Philosophical  Societies.  He  travelled  in 
1772  to  the  West  India  Islands,  and  the  next 
year  through  Great  Britain,  to  collect  funds  for 
an  academy  at  Newark,  in  Delaware.  He  had 
the  honor  of  reporting  to  tlie  British  Government 
the  destruction  of  the  tea  in  Boston  harbor,  and 
prophesying  before  the  Privy  Council  a  civil  war 
if  the  coercive  policy  was  continued.  It  is  not 
true,  as  has  been  stated,  that  he  procured  while 
in  London  the  letters  of  Hutchinson  which 
Franklin  sent  to  America;  for  the  letters  had 
been  received  in  Boston  before  he  reached  Eng- 
land. Betnming  home  at  the  outbreak  of  the 
war,  he  employed  himself  as  a  mercantile  trader 
at  the  Sonth,  offering  his  services  in  the  army  to 
the  state  of  North  Carolina,  which  were  accepted. 
He  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Camden,  adminis- 
tering to  the  wounded  of  his  countrymen  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  under  the  protection  of  a  flag.  In 
1782  he  was  a  member  of  the  legislature  of  North 
Carolina,  and  afterwards  of  Congress,  and  in 
1787  signed  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
After  1790  he  became  a  resident  of  New  York. 
His  chief  literary  productions  are  his  anniversary 
discourse  On  the  Benefit  of  Civil  History^  before 
the  New  York  Historical  Society  in  1810;  his 
Ohiervatiom  on  the  Climate  in  different  pa^'te 
of  America^  compared  with  the  climate  in  Corre- 
eponding  parts  of  the  other  Continent^  and  his 
bietory  of  North  Carolina^  published  ' 
He  also  wrote  a  number  of  medical  j 
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on  the  fcuscination  of  serpents,  in  the  Medical 
Eepositary  and  American  Medical  arid  PhiloiO' 
phical  Register,  He  was  a  oontribator  to  Ca- 
rey ^s  MuMum  of  several  papers  on  langoafes  and 
politics.  An  active  promoter  of  the  medi^,  lite- 
rary, and  philanthropical  associations  of  New 
York,  and  of  its  material  interests,  especially  in 
his  advocacy  of  the  canal  policy,  he  enjoyed  the 
friendship  of  the  excellent  society  then  at  its 
height  in  New  York,  the  Clintons,  Hosacks, 
Mitchells,  and  others,  till  his  death  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year.  May  22, 1819.  In  his  personal  charac- 
ter Williamson  was  a  man  of  strength  and  inte- 
gritv.  No  one  oould  approach  him  with  flattery 
or  jidsehood.  The  style  of  his  writing  is  direct 
and  forcible.  His  appearance  was  noticeable, 
tall,  dignified,  with  strongly  marked  featnree. 
His  portrait  was  painted  by  TmmbulL* 


SAMUEL  PETEBS. 

Samtsl  Petsbs,  the  ''  Parson  Peters'^  of  MTin- 
gal,  and  the  reputed  and  undoubted  author  of  a 
History  of  Connecticut,  very  generally  read,  but 
deservedly  mooh  impugned  as  an  authority,  be- 
longed to  that  one  nmily  of  Peters  which  has 
become  so  widely  q>read  in  the  country,  and  of 
which,  in  its  first  generation  in  America,  the 
celebrated  Hugh  Peters  was  the  representative. 
There  were  tt^ee  brothers  who  came  to  New 
England  in  1634  to  avoid  star-chamber  persecu- 
tion, William,  Thomas,  and  Hugh.  The  last  suo- 
ceeded  Roger  Williams  at  Salem,  repudiating  his 
alleged  heresiee,  and  remained  tJiere  five  years, 
paying  much  attention  to  its  civil  afi^rs,  his  pro- 
ficiency in  which  led  to  his  being  sent  to  England 
to  regulate  some  matters  of  trade  in  1641.  He 
there  became  the  active  pariiamentaij  leader  and 
preacher,  and  on  the  restoration  was  somewhat 
unnecessarily  beheaded,  as  a  return  for  his  political 
career.  His  publications  were  sermons,  reforming 
pamphlets,  and  poems.  His  Good  Work  for  a 
Gooi  Magistrate^  in  1651,  contained  tlie  radical 
])ro|)osition  of  burning  the  historical  records  in 
the  Tower. 

Hugh  Peters,  during  his  imprisonment  in  the 
Tower,  wrote  a  book  of  religious  advice  and  con- 
solation, addressed  to  his  daughter  Elizabeth — 
Mr,  Hugh  Peten's  Last  Leaacg  loan  only  Child. i 
His  great  nephew,  Samuel,  says  of  it,  ^^  it  was 
printed  and  published  in  Old  and  New  England, 
and  myriads  of  experienced  Christians  have  read 
his  legacy  with  ecstasy  and  health  to  their  souls. 
No  doubt  but  the  book  will  be  had  in  remem- 
brance in  America  as  long  as  the  works  of  the 
Assemblv  of  Divines  (:it  Westminster)  and  the 
holy  Bible.**!  Notwithstanding  this  prediction  it 
would  probably  be  difiicult  to  procure  a  copy  of 
tlie  book  now.  Its  spirit  may  be  known  by  the 
rules  which  he  sent  to  his  daughter  from  his 
prison— 


•  Blocnpbkd  Memoir,  by  Dr.  Honck.  OOlMtfMM  oftlM 
New  Tnrk  HtotoricA)  8ode^.  UL 

t  A  Dying  F»lhor*s  UttUnaj  to  an  oolr  ChlM:  or  Mr. 
Hugh  Poters's  Advice  to  hte  Deufhter:  written  br  \\U  oxm 
hand,  daring  hb  late  tmnrisonment  In  tbe  Tower  of*  U^inlon; 
and  irtren  her  a  lltUe  befttra  hb  death.  London:  Pilniedfor 
Q.  l>d>*eH  and  T.  Brewster.    ICAV 

t  Ubtoiy  oTtha  Her.  Uu^  Petai^  H. 


Whosoever  would  live  lonff  and 

Bleaaedly,  let  him  observe  mese 

Following  BuleB,  by  which 

He  shall  attain  to  that 

Which  he  deuieth. 


'Thoughts 

r  Divine,             Awfid, 
Godly. 

Talk 

little,               Honest, 
True. 

Words 

Profitable,        Holy, 
Ohariteble. 

Manners 

Grave,              Courteous, 
CheeriuL 

>k 

Dyet 

Temperate,       Convenient, 

Frugal 
Sober,              Neat, 

■s. 

Apparel         Vbe- 

s 

Comely. 

Will 

Constant,          Obedient, 

Beady. 

Sleep 

Moderate,         Quiet^ 
Seasonableu 

Prayen 

Short,  Devout^  Often, 
Fervent 

Recreation 

Lawful,            Brie( 
Seldom. 

Memory, 

Of  Death,         Punidiment, 

k                     . 

Glory. 

an^ 

I  by  the  venet 

\  which  he  wrote  for  her. 

I  wish  your  Lamp  and  YeHel 

fuU  of  oyl 
Like  the  Wise  Virgins 

(which  all  foob  negleet)^ 
And  tbe  rich  Pearl, 

for  which  the  Merchants  toyl. 
Tea,  how  to  purchase 
are  so  circumspect : 

I  wiah  yon  that  White  Stone 

With  the  new  Name, 
Which  none  can  read 
but  who  poasesB  the 


I  wish  you  n«ther  Poverty, 

nor  Riches, 
But  Godlinesi, 

so  gainful,  with  Content; 
Ko  painted  Pomp, 

nor  Glory  that  bewitches; 
A  blamelen  Life 

is  the  best  monoment : 
And  such  a  Soul 

that  soars  above  the  Sky, 
Well  pleased  to  live, 
but  better  pleased  to  dy& 

I  wish  yon  such  a  Heart 

as  Maiy  had. 
Minding  the  Main, 

open*d  as  Lydia's  was : 
A  hand  like  Dorcas 

who  the  naked  dad ; 
Feet  like  Joanna's, 

posting  to  Christ  apaecL 
And  aboTC  all, 

to  lire  yourself  to  see 
Marryed  to  Him, 
wiio  most  your  Savioor  b& 

Tlie  son  of  the  eldest  brother,  William,  settled 
at  Hebron,  Connecticut,  in  1717,  where  his  fifth 
son,  Samuel,  was  bom  Deo.  1 8, 1 785.  He  was  gra- 
duated at  Yale  in  1757 ;  travelled  the  neit  year  to 
Eorope ;  abandoned  the  fiunily  Pnritanism  and 
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became  a  clergyman  of  the  Chnrch  of  England  in 
1760,  when  he  returned  to  Gonnecticutf  marrying 
a  descendant  of  learned  Dr.  John  Owen.  He  had 
chai^  of  the  ohorches  at  Hartford  and  Hebron. 
In  1774,  he  was  compelled  to  leave  the  country 

as  a  Royalist  clergyman.  The  circumstances  of 
this  exit  were  ch.iracteristic  of  the  times.  He  was 
considered  by  the  Whigs  who  were  conducting 
the  Revolution,  as  an  arrant  Tory,  who  was  med- 
dling wil^  and  marring  the  work  of  Indepen- 
dence by  his  communications  to  his  correspon- 
dents in  England.  If  his  humorous,  voluble  style 
13  to  be  taken  as  evidence  of  his  conversation^ 
powei^  his  tongue  must  also  have  been  an  un- 
welcome scourge  of  his  rebellious  townspeople. 
8o  a  committee  of  the  public  paid  him  a  domicilia- 
ry visit  to  secure  from  him  a  decided  declaration 
of  his  opinions.  Three  hundred  gathered  at  his 
house  at  Hebron,  stated  his  offences,  and  hinted  at 
a  suit  of  tar  and  feathers.  It  was  a  committee 
with  power ;  and  they  called  for  books  and  pa- 
pers, demanfling  conies  of  the  letters  which  he 
nad  forwarded,  ana  of  the  malignant  articles 
which  he  had  sent  to  the  newspapers.  They  pro- 
cured from  him  a  declaration  in  writing,  that  he 
had  not  *^sent  any  letter  to  the  Bishop  of  Lon- 
don or  the  Venerable  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Gospel,  relative  to  the  Boston  Port  Bill,  or 
the  Tea  amtir,  or  the  Controversy  between  Great 
Britnin  and  the  Colonies,  and  designed  not  to, 
during  his  natural  life,  as  these  controversies 
were  out  of  his  business  as  a  clei^yman ;  also,  he 
had  not  written  to  England  to  any  oUier  gentle- 
man, or  designed  Company,  nor  would  he  do  it.'' 

He  gave  them  up,  also,  a  copy  of  Thirteen  Re- 
solves which  he  had  written  for  the  press,  which 
were  foun<l,  when  they  came  to  be  published  and 
read,  to  be  not  satisflEtctory  to  the  public  mind. 
This  was  in  August.  In  September,  he  received 
another  visit  irom  a  committee,  and  undertook  to 
defend  himself  by  argument;  but  they  were  there 
to  act  and  not  to  talk,  and  referred  him  to  tiie 
sovereign  people  in  full  assembly  without.  He 
addressed  the  latter  convocation  in  an  harangue; 
and  in  the  midst  of  it  a  gun  was  heard  to  go  off 
in  his  house,  notwithstanding  his  declaration  that 
he  had  no  serviceable  fire-arms.  He  was  allowed 
to  go  on,  and  another  paper  was  proposed  to  be 
signed  by  him.  He  prepared  one,  and  it  was  not 
aatis&ctory.  The  committee  requested  his  signa- 
ture to  one  of  their  own  writing,  which  he  de- 
clined. To  cnt  short  the  parley,  ^le  whole  body 
bn^  into  the  house  by  aoor  and  windows,  and 
sei^ng  Dr.  Peters,  carried  him  off  to  the  meeting- 
hoQse  green,  three  quarters  of  a  mile  away.  He 
was  now  convinced  by  this  rough  logic,  and  sign- 
ed the  reauired  document.  **  During  tlie  affair,'^ 
we  are  toi<L  ^^  his  gown  and  shirt  were  torn,  one 
flash  of  his  nouse  was  somewhat  shattered,  a  table 
was  turned  over,  and  a  punch-bowl  and  glass  were 
broken."* 

After  this  the  Doctor  fled  to  Boston,  on  his 


*  BabliM*!  Loyallflta,  Art  Petem 


way  to  England,  smarting  with  the  wrongs  of 
the  Yankees,  and  bent  on  revenge.  His  design 
was  to  accumulate  stories  of  the  desperate  acts  of 
the  people  of  the  state  for  the  government  in 
England,  and  procure  a  withdrawal  of  the  Char- 
ter. This  was  suspected  by  his  Connecticut 
friends,  and  they  made  sure  of  it  by  intercepting 
his  letters.  In  one  of  these,  dated  Boston,  ad- 
dressed to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Auchmuty,  of  New  York, 
he  intimates  as  in  prospect,  that  ''*'  the  bounds  of 
New  York  may  directly  extend  to  Connecticut 
River,  Boston  meet  them,  and  New  Hampshire 
take  the  Province  of  Maine,  and  Rhode  Island  be 
swallowed  up  as  Dathan."* 

Doctor  Peters  did  not  carry  his  point  of  dis- 
membering Connecticut,  but  he  punished  the  na- 
tives almost  OS  effectually  by  writing  a  book — his 
history  of  the  8tate.+  It  was  published  anony- 
mously, but  it  was  as  plainly  Peters^s  as  if  every 
page  had  been  subscribed  by  him,  like  the  extort- 
ed declarations.  Looked  at  as  history,  we  may 
say  it  is  unreliable;  but  regarded  as  a  8<inib, 
which  the  author  almost  had  the  opportunity  of 
writing  with  quills  plucked  fh)m  his  writhing 
body,  and  planted  there  by  his  over-zealous  breth- 
ren of  Hebron,  it  is  vastly  enjoyable  and  may  be 
forgiven. 

The  General  History  of  Connecticut  is  as  good, 
in  its  way,  as  Knickerbocker's  New  York.  The 
full-mouthed,  humorous  gravity  of  its  style  is  ir- 
resistible. Its  narrations  are  independent  of  time, 
place,  and  probability.  A  sober  critic  would  go 
mad  over  an  attempt  to  correct  its  misstate- 
ments ;  though  the  good  Dr.  Pwight  thought  the 
subject  once  of  importance  enough  to  do  some- 
thing of  the  kind  in  his  Travels,  where  he  amends 
the  historian's  account  of  the  magnificent  flight 
of  steps  which  led  up  to  the  church  at  Green- 
wich, by  stating  that  they  were  simply  stones  of 
the  street  placed  tibere  to  protect  visitors  from 
the  mud.t 

In  the  reprint  of  the  work  at  New  Haven,  in 
1829,  illustrated  by  eight  very  remarkable  engra- 
vings, there  is  a  species  of  apologetic  preface, 
which  would  lift  the  work  into  the  dignity  of 
history,  after  making  liberal  allowances  for  the 
author's  "excited  feelings,"  and  particularly  his 
revenge  upon  the  Trumbull  family  fbr  "  that  no- 
table tetrastic,''  which  was  put  into  the  mouth  of 
the  hero  by  ^e  autlior  of  MTingal: — 

What  warnings  had  yo  of  your  duty, 
From  our  old  rev'rend  Sam  Atichmuty ; 
From  priests  of  all  degrees  and  metres, 
To  our  fag-end  man  Parson  Peters. 

But  all  this  will  not  do.  What  are  we  to  think 
of  a  sober  writer,  on  the  evo  of  the  nineteenth 
century,  publishing  such  a  geographical  statement 


•  Sabine's  LoTillflte,  684 

t  A  €tonenl  History  of  Connectleat:  from  Its  First  Settle- 
ment, ander  Oeorge  Fenwlck,  Esq..  to  Its  latest  period  of  ami- 
ty with  Orcst  Britain,  Inclndlng  a  dcsorlpUon  of  the  Ck>untrT, 
and  many  eorloos  and  Interesting  Ancodotee ;  to  which  is  add- 
ed an  Appendix,  wherein  new  and  the  true  sooroes  of  the  pre- 
sent Bebelllon  In  America  are  pointed  out;  together  with  the 
particular  part  taken  by  the  People  of  Connectleat  In  Its  Pro- 
motion. By  a  Gentleman  of  the  Prorince.  Pins  apnd  me  ra- 
tio valebit,  qnam  valgi  opinio. — Cia  London,  printed  for  the 
aathor.    Sold  by  J.  Bew,  1781. 

t  **Thls  is  the  bnlldlng  pompously  exhibited  in  that  mass 
of  Iblly  andflUsehood  commonly  callea  Pcters^s  History  of  Con- 
necticnt''— Dwighf  s  Trayela,  ill.  480. 
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of  a  well  known  river  as  that  which  we  place  in 
italics  in  the  following  paragraph : — 

The  midclle  river  is  named  Conneeticnt,  after  the 
great  Sachem  to  whom  that  part  of  the  province 
through  which  it  runs  belonged.  Thia  vast  river  is 
500  miles  long,  and  four  miles  wide  at  its  mouth : 
its  channel,  or  inner  banks,  in  general,  half  a  mile 
wide.  It  takes  its  rise  from  the  White  Hills,  in  the 
north  of  New  England,  where  also  springs  the  river 
Kennebec.  Above  600  rivulets,  which  issue  from 
lokes,  ponds,  and  drowned  lands,  fall  into  it;  many 
of  them  are  larger  than  the  Thames  at  London.  In 
March,  when  the  rain  and  sun  melt  the  snow  and 
ice,  each  stream  is  overcharged,  and  kindly  hastens 
to  this  great  river,  to  overflow,  fertilize,  and  preserve 
its  trembling  meadows.  They  lift  up  enormous 
cakes  of  ice,  bursting  from  their  frozen  beds  with 
threatening  intentions  of  plowing  up  the  frighted 
earth,  nnd  carry  them  rapidly  down  the  falls,  where 
they  are  dashea  in  pieces  and  rise  in  mist.  Except 
at  these  falls,  of  which  there  are  five,  the  first  sixty 
miles  from  its  mouth,  the  river  is  navigable  through- 
out. In  its  northern  parts  are  three  ereat  bendings, 
called  cohoeses,  about  100  miles  asunder.  Two  hun- 
dred miles  from  the  Sound  is  a  narrow  of  five  yards 
only,  formed  by  two  shelving  mountains  of  solid 
rocK,  whose  tops  intercept  t£e  clouds.  Through 
this  chasm  are  compelled  to  pass  all  the  waters 
which  in  the  time  of  the  floods  bury  the  northern 
country.  At  the  upper  cohos  the  river  then  spreads 
several  miles  wide,  and  for  five  or  six  weeks  ships 
of  war  might  sail  over  lands,  that  afterwards  pro- 
duce the  greatest  crops  of  hay  and  grain  in  all 
America.  People  who  can  bear  the  sigh^  the  groans, 
the  tremblings,  and  surly  motion  of  water,  trees, 
and  ice,  through  this  awful  possoge,  view  with  as- 
tonishment one  of  the  greatest  phenomenons  in  nature. 
Hwe  water  i»  eon»>lidaiedf  mtkoui  froti^  by  pressure, 
by  sufiftness,  between  the  pinching^  sturdy  rocks^  to 
such  a  degree  of  indurcUion,  that  an  iron  crow  floats 
sunoothly  down  its  current : — here  iron^  leaa,  and 
cork,  have  one  common  weight : — here,  steady  as  time, 
and  harder  than  marble,  the  stream  passes  irresisti- 
ble, if  not  swift,  as  liahtning : — ^tlie  electric  fire 
rends  trees  in  pieces  with  no  greater  ease,  than  does 
this  mighty  water.  The  passage  is  about  400  yards 
in  length,  and  of  a  zigzag  form,  with  obtuse  cor- 
ners. 

or  how  can  we  accept  for  anything  but  a  wag  the 
narrator  of  thi^  uarvel  at  Windham : — 

Windham  resembles  Rumford,  and  stands  ou 
Winnomantic  river.  Its  meeting-house  is  elegant, 
and  lias  a  steeple,  bell,  and  clock.  Its  court-house 
is  scarcely  to  be  looked  upon  as  fni  ornament.  Tlie 
township  forms  four  parishes,  and  is  ten  miles 
square. 

Strangers  are  very  much  terrified  at  the  hideous 
noise  made  on  summer  evenings  by  the  vast  number 
of  frogs  in  the  brooks  and  ponds.  There  are  about 
tliirty  different  voices  among  them ;  some  of  which 
resemble  the  bellowing  of  a  bull.  The  owls  and 
whippoorwills  complete  the  rough  concert,  which 
may  oe  heard  several  miles.  Persons  accustomed 
to  such  serenades  are  not  disturbed  by  them  at  their 
proper  stations ;  but  one  night,  in  July,  1*758,  the 
frogs  of  an  artificial  pond,  three  miles  square,  and 
about  five  from  Windham,  finding  the  water  dried 
up,  left  the  place  in  a  body,  and  marched,  or  rather 
hopped  towards  Winnomantic  river.  They  were 
under  the  necessity  of  taking  the  rood  and  going 
through  the  town,  which  they  entered  about  mi£ 
night  Tlie  bull  frogs  were  the  leaders,  and  the 
pil)ers  followed  without  number.    They  filled  a  road 


40  yards  wide  for  four  miles  in  length,  and  were  for 
several  hours  in  passing  through  the  town,  unnenal- 
ly  clamoroua  The  inhabitants  were  eqoaljy  per- 
plexed and  frightened;  some  expected  to  mid  an 
armv  of  French  and  Indians;  others  feared  an 
eartnquake,  and  dissolution  of  nature.  The  con- 
sternation was  universal  Old  and  young,  male  and 
female,  fled  naked  from  their  beds  with  worse  shriek- 
ings  than  those  of  the  froga  The  event  was  fatal 
to  several  women.  The  men,  after  a  flight  of  half 
a  mile,  in  which  they  met  with  many  broken  sbiua, 
finding  no  enemies  in  pursuit  of  them,  made  a  halti 
and  summoned  resolution  enough  to  venture  baek 
to  their  wives  and  children  ;  when  they  distinctly 
heard  from  the  enemy's  camp  these  words,  Wigki^ 
Hilderken,  Dier,  Tete,  Tliis  last  they  thought  meant 
trecUy  ;  and  plucking  up  courage,  tliey  sent  a  trium- 
virate to  capitulate  with  the  supposed  French  and 
Indiana.  These  three  men  approached  in  their 
shirts,  and  begged  to  speak  with  the  general ;  but 
it  being  dark,  and  no  answer  given,  they  were  sore- 
ly agitated  for  some  time  betwixt  hope  and  fear ;  at 
length,  however,  they  discovered  that  the  dreaded 
inimical  armv  was  an  army  of  thirsty  frogs,  going 
to  the  river  &r  a  little  water. 

Such  an  incursion  was  never  known  before  nor 
since ;  and  yet  the  people  of  Windham  have  been 
ridiculed  for  their  timiaity  on  this  occasion.  I  ve- 
rily believe  an  army  under  the  Duke  of  Marlbo- 
rough, would,  under  like  circumstances^  have  acted 
no  better  than  they  did. 

His  Btory  of  Old  Put  and  the  Wolf  too  has  some 
variations  from  acknowledged  versions : — 

We  read  that  David  slew  a  lion  and  a  bear,  and 
afterwards  that  Saul  trusted  him  to  fight  Goliath. 
In  Pomfret  lives  Col.  Israel  Putnam,  who  slew  a  she* 
bear  and  her  two  cubs  with  a  billet  of  wood.  The 
bravery  of  this  action  brought  him  into  public  no- 
tice: and,  it  seems,  he  is  one  of  fortune's  favoritesi 
The  story  is  as  follows : — ^In  1754,  a  large  she-bear 
came  in  the  night  from  her  den,  which  was  three 
miles  from  Mr.  Putnam's  house,  and  took  a  sow  out 
of  a  pen  of  liis.  The  sow,  by  her  squeaking,  awoke 
Mr.  Putnam,  who  hastily  ran  to  the  poor  creature's 
relief;  but  before  he  could  reach  the  pen,  the  bear 
had  left  it,  and  was  trotting  away  with  the  sow  in 
her  mouth.  Mr.  Putnam  took  up  a  billet  of  wood, 
and  followed  the  screamings  of  the  sow,  till  he 
came  to  the  foot  of  the  mountain,  where  the  den 
wa&  Dauntless  he  entered  the  horrid  cavern ;  and, 
after  walking  and  crawling  upon  his  hands  and  knees 
for  fifty  yards,  came  to  a  roomy  cell,  where  the  bear 
met  liim  with  great  fury.  He  saw  nothing  but  the 
fire  of  her  eyes ;  but  that  was  suflicient  for  our 
hero:  he  accordingly  directed  his  blow,  which  at 
once  proved  fatal  to  the  bear  and  saved  his  own  life 
at  a  most  critical  moment.  Putnam  then  discovered 
and  killed  two  cubs ;  and  having,  though  in  Egyp- 
tian darkness,  dragged  them  and  the  dead  sow,  one 
by  one,  out  of  the  cave,  he  went  home,  and  calmly 
reported  to  his  family  what  had  happened*  The 
neighbors  declared,  ou  viewing  the  place  by  torch- 
light, that  his  exploit  exceeded  those  of  Sampson  or 
David.  Soon  afterwards  the  Genorol  Ajserauly  ap- 
pointed Mr.  Putnam  a  Lieutenant  in  the  Army 
marching  against  Canada.  His  courage  and  good 
conduct  raised  him  to  the  rank  of  Captain  the  next 
year.  The  third  year  he  was  made  a  Major;  and 
the  fourth  a  Colonel.  Putnam  and  Rogers  were  the 
heroes  through  the  last  war.  Putnam  was  so  hardy, 
at  a  time  when  the  Indians  had  killed  all  his  men, 
and  completely  hemmed  him  in  upon  a  river,  as  to 
leap  into  a  stream,  which  in  a  minute  carried  him 
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down  a  stupendous  fall,  wbere  no  tree  could  pass 
without  being  torn  in  pieces.  The  Indians  reasona- 
bly concluded  that  Putnam,  their  terrible  enemy,  was 
dead,  and  made  their  report  accordingly  at  'ficon- 
deroga;  but  soon  after,  a  scouting  party  found 
tiieir  sad  mistake  in  a  bloody  rencontre.  Some  few 
that  got  off  declared  that  Putnam  was  yet  lining, 
and  that  he  was  the  first  son  of  Hobbamockow, 
and  therefore  immortnL  However,  at  length  tlie 
Indians  took  this  terrible  warrior  prisoner,  and  tied 
him  to  a  tree;  where  he  hung  three  days  without 
ibod  or  drink.  They  did  not  attempt  to  kill  liim  for 
fear  of  offending  Hoobamockow ;  but  they  sold  him 
to  the  French  at  a  grcnt  price.  Tlie  name  of  Put- 
nam was  more  alarming  to  the  Imlians  than  cannon, 
and  they  never  would  fight  him  after  his  escnpe 
from  the  falla  He  was  afterwards  redeemed  by 
Uie  English. 

The  sketch  of  the  manners  of  the  country  is 
amosing.  Easing  over  some  graver  topics  wo 
light  opon  this  picture  of  a  courtship. 

An  English  gentleman,  during  a  short  residence  in 
a  certain  town,  had  the  good  luck  to  receive  some 
civilities  from  the  Deacon,  Minister,  and  Justice. 
The  Deacon  had  a  daughter,  without  beauty,  but 
sensible  and  rich.  The  Briton  (for  that  was  the 
name  he  went  by),  having  received  a  present  from 
the  West  Indies,  of  some  pine-apples  and  sweet- 
meats, sent  his  servant  with  part  of  it  to  the  Deo- 
eon*s  daughter,  to  whom  at  the  same  time  he  ad- 
dressed a  complimentary  note,  begging  Miss  would 
accept  the  pine-apples  and  sweetmeats,  and  wishing 
he  might  be  able  to  make  her  a  better  present* 
Miss,  on  reading  the  note,  was  greatly  alarmed,  and 
exclaime  1  '*  Mama  1  Mama  I  Mr.  Briton  has  sent  me 
a  love-letter."  The  mother  read  the  note,  and 
shewed  it  to  the  Deacon ;  and,  after  due  considera- 
tion, both  agreed  in  pronouncing  it  a  love-letter. 
The  lawyer,  justice,  and  parson,  were  then  sent  for, 
who  in  council  weighed  every  word  in  the  note,  to- 
gether with  the  golden  temptation  which  the  lady 
possessed,  and  were  of  opinion  that  the  writer  was 
m  love,  and  that  the  note  was  a  love-letter,  but 
worded  so  carefully  that  the  law  could  not  punish 
Briton  for  attempting  to  court  Miss  without  obtain- 
ing her  parental  consent  The  parson  wrung  his 
bands,  rolled  up  his  eyes,  shrugged  up  his  shoulders, 
groanel  out  his  hypocritical  grief,  and  said,  "Dea- 
con, I  hope  you  do  not  blame  me  for  having  been 
the  innocent  cause  of  your  knowing  this  imprudent 
and  haughty  Briton.  There  is  something  very  odd 
in  all  the  Britons;  but  I  thonght  this  man  had  some 
prudence  and  modesty :  however.  Deacon,**  putting 
nis  hand  on  his  breast,  and  bowing  with  a  pale,  de- 
ceitful face,  '*  I  shall  in  future  shun  all  the  Britons, 
for  they  are  all  strange  crenturesw**  The  lawyer  and 
jnstice  made  their  apologies,  and  were  sorry  that 
6riton  did  not  consider  the  quality  of  the  Deacon's 
daughter  before  he  wrote  his  letter.  Miss,  all  ap- 
prehension and  tears,  at  finding  no  punishment 
eoul  1  reach  Briton  in  the  conrse  of  law,  cried  out 
to  her  counsellors,  "  Who  is  Briton  t  Am  I  not  the 
Deacon's  daughter?  What  have  I  done  that  he 
should  take  such  liberties  with  me  f  Is  lie  not  the 
natural  son  of  some  priest  or  foundling?  Ought  he 
not  to  be  exposed  for  his  assurance  to  the  Deacon's 
daughter  P 

Her  words  took  effect  The  council  voted  that 
they  wouM  show  their  contempt  of  Briton  by 
neglecting  him  for  the  time  to  come.  On  his  return 
home,  the  parson,  after  many  and  great  signs  of  sur^ 
prise,  infonned  his  wife  of  the  awful  event  which 
nai  happened  by  the  imprudence  of  Briton.    She 
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soon  communicated  the  secret  to  her  sister  gossips, 
prudently  cautioning  them  net  to  report  it  as  from 
ner.  But,  not  content  with  that,  the  parson  himself 
went  among  all  his  acquaintance,  shaking  his  head 
and  saying  **  O  Sirs  1  have  you  heard  of  the  strange 
conduct  of  friend  Briton  ? — how  he  wrote  a  love- 
letter,  and  sent  it  with  some  pine-apples  to  the  Dea- 
con's dauglitcr  ?  My  wife  and  I  had  a  great  friend- 
ship for  Briton,  but  cannot  see  him  any  more.'* 
Thus  the  affiicted  parson  told  this  important  tale  to 
every  one  except  Triton,  who,  from  his  ignorance 
of  the  stor)^,  conducted  himself  in  his  usual  manner 
towards  his  supposed  friends,  though  he  observed 
they  had  a  show  of  haste  and  business  whenever  he 
met  with  any  of  them.  Happily  for  Briton,  he  de- 
pended not  on  the  Deacon,  Minister,  or  Colony,  for 
his  support  At  last,  a  Scotchman  heard  of  the  evil 
tale,  and  generously  told  Briton  of  it,  adding  that 
the  parson  was  supf>0Bed  to  be  in  a  deep  decline 
merely  from  the  grief  and  fatigue  he  haa  endured 
in  spreading  it  Briton  thanked  the  Scotchman,  and 
ealled  on  the  friendlyparson  to  know  the  particu- 
lars of  his  offence.  The  parson,  with  sighs,  bows, 
and  solemn  smirkings,  answered,  "  Sir,  the  fact  is, 
you  wrote  a  love-letter  to  the  Deacon's  daughter, 
without  asking  her  parents*  consent,  which  has  given 
great  offence  to  that  lady,  and  to  all  her  acquain- 
tance, of  whom  I  and  my  wife  have  the  honor  to  be 
reckoned  a  part'*  Briton  kept  his  temper.  "So 
then,"  said  he, "  I  have  offended  you  by  my  insolent 
note  to  the  Deacon's  daughter  I  I  hope  my  sin  is 
TcniaL  Pray,  Sir,  have  you  seen  my  note  I"  "  Yes," 
replied  the  parson,  *'  to  my  ^rief  and  sorrow :  I 
could  not  have  thought  you  so  imprudent,  had  I  not 
seen  and  found  the  note  to  be  your  own  writing." 
"How  long  have  you  kno^ni  of  this  offence?" 
'*  Some  months."  "Why,  Sir,  did  you  not  seasona- 
bly admonish  me  for  this  crime  ?"  "  I  was  so  hurt 
and  grieved,  and  my  friendship  so  great,  I  could 
not  bear  to  tell  you."  Mr.  Briton  tlien  told  the  par- 
son, that  his  friendship  was  eo  fine  and  subtle,  it  was 
invisible  to  an  Enelish  eye ;  and  that  Gospel  minis- 
ters in  England  did  not  prove  their  friendship  by 
telling  calumnious  stories  to  ever}'body  but  the  per- 
son concerned.  **  But  I  suppose,"  added  he,  **  this 
is  genuine  New  England  friendship,  and  merits 
thanks  more  than  a  supple-jack  1"  The  parson,  with 
a  leering  look,  sneaked  away  towards  his  wife;  and 
Briton  left  the  colony  without  any  civil  or  ecclesias- 
tical punishment,  telling  the  Scotchman  that  the 
Deacon's  daughter  had  money,  and  the  parson  faith 
without  eyes,  or  he  should  never  have  been  accused 
of  making  love  to  one  who  was  naturally  so  great 
an  enemy  to  Cupid  Of  such  or  worse  sort  being 
the  reception  foreign  settlers  may  expect  from  the 
inhabitants  of  Connecticut,  it  is  no  wonder  that  few 
or  none  choose  to  venture  among  them. 

As  a  satirical  and  humorous  writer  Peters  cer- 
tainly had  his  merits;  and  with  all  iU  nonsense 
there  is  some  ^^  sharpened  sly  inspectioif  ^  in  his 
pages. 

When  the  war  was  ended,  Peters  was  chosen  in 
1794,  bishop,  by  a  convention  of  the  Protestant 
Episcopal  Church  in  Vennont,  and  accepted  the 
office ;  but,  on  the  ground  that  the  act  of  Parlia- 
ment limited  the  number  of  bishops  for  America, 
the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  declined  his  con- 
secration. Dr.  Peters  had  gone  sg  far,  not  only  as 
to  accept  the  proffered  call,  but  to  'write  an 
Episcopal  letter,  his  |)en  armed  with  all  the  graces 
and  dignity  of  St.  Paul.  He  addresses  his  epistle 
**to  the  churches  of  Christ  spread  abroad  in  tlio 
State  of  Vermont,  mercy,  peace,  and  love,  be 
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multiplied  ;^^  and  goes  on  with  an  apostolic  unc- 
tion^ the  humor  of  which  is  irresistible  when  we 
consider  S:iint  Paul,  Dr.  Peters,  and  that  the 
writer  was  no  bishop  after  all.  He  was  only 
trying  on  the  mitre. 

"  Until  I  come,"  writes  he,  parodying  the  Aportle, 
"give  attendance  to  reading,  prayer,  and  fnith. 
"When  present  with  you,  by  the  grace  of  God,  I  will 
lead  you  through  the  wuderneBS  of  life,  up  to  a 
worla  that  knows  no  sorrow.  I  will  guide  you  with 
mine  eye,  and  feed  your  lambs  and  slieep,  with  bread 
more  durable  than  the  everlasting  hillsb  While 
absent  from  you  in  body  I  am  present  with  yoxi  in 
mind,  thanking  God  always  in  every  prayer  of  mine, 
and  making  request  with  ioy  for  your  fellowship  in 
the  gospel  of  his  Son;  that  you  may  be  of  good 
eheer,  and  overcome  a  world  3rielding  no  content, 
the  only  wealth  of  man ;  and  that  yon  may  know 
how  to  be  abased,  and  how  to  abound ;  everywhere 
and  in  all  things  to  be  instructed  to  obey  the  laws 
of  Christ  The  spirit  which  heals  all  our  infirmities, 
DO  doubt  led  you  to  glorify  God  in  me,  when  you 
appointed  the  least  of  all  saints  to  fill  the  highest 
station  in  the  Church  of  Jeans  Christ;  duty  and 
inclination  (with  feeble  blood  flowing  in  my  veins) 
inspire  my  soul  to  seek  and  do  you  crood  in  that 
sacred  omce  to  which  you  have  invited  me ;  being 
confident  that  you  will  receive  me  with  nil  gladness, 
and  hold  me  in  reputation  for  the  work  of  Christ, 
which  brought  me  near  to  death,  and  shall  finally 
make  you  my  glory  and  my  joy.  •  •  Should  my 
insufficiency  m  spiritual  and  scientific  knowledge 
appear  too  manifest  among  vou,  my  zeal  and  labors 
in  the  vineyard  of  the  Lord  sliall,  I  trust,  be  your 
pride  and  boast:  in  this  hope,  and  resting  on  the 
candor,  order,  morality,  learniig,  piety,  and  religion 
of  those  over  whom  I  am  well  chosen  to  preside,  I 
shall  with  some  degree  of  confidence  undertake  the 
charge,  and  claim  the  wisdom  of  the  wise  to  enlighten 
my  understanding,  and  the  charity  and  prayers  of 
all  to  remove  any  wants,  and  to  lessen  my  manifold 
imperfections.  *  *  Salute  one  another  with  faith 
and  love.*** 

PeterA  seems  to  have  resided  in  England  tiU 
1805,  when  he  returned  to  Amerion.  He  pub- 
lished in  New  York,  in  1807,  his  Ilist&ry  of  the 
Bev.  Hugh  Peters^i  a  book  which  is  set  forth  as  a 
vindication  of  the  character  of  that  parliamentary 
divine.  The  appendix  contains  some  interesting 
notices  of  his  own,  and  of  some  of  the  royalist 
families  in  America.  The  calculation  of  the  rapid 
growth  of  the  Peters  family  in  the  coimtry  is 
curious.  As  a  specimen  of  his  waggery  and  skill 
in  telling  a  story  we  may  quote  his  account  of  an 
interview  between  Ward,  the  simple  cobbler  of 
Agawam,  and  Cotton  Mather. 

The  Rev.  Mr.  Ward,  bein^  an  eminent  Puritan  in 
England,  disliked  the  spiritual  and  star^hamber 
courts  under  the  control  of  the  hierarchy  of  Eng- 
land ;  he  fled  to  New  England,  and  became  minister 
of  Aguwam,  an  Indian  village,  making  the  west 
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Etrt  of  Springfield,  in  the  State  of  Massaefansetfta. 
e  was  an  exact  scholar,  a  meek,  benevolent,  and 
charitable  Christian.  He  used  the  Indians  with 
iustice  and  tendernes?,  and  established  one  of  the 
best  towns  on  Goni.ectieut  river.  He  was  free  from 
hypocrisy,  and  stifT  bigotry,  which  then  domineered 
in  New  England,  and  which  yet  remain  at  Hadley 
and  Northampton,  not  much  to  the  credit  of  morali^ 
and  pietjr.  Mr.  Ward  had  a  large  share  of  Hndi- 
brostic  wit,  and  much  pleasantry  with  bis  gravity. 
This  appears  in  his  history  of  Agawam,  whereu 
he  satirised  the  prevailing  superstition  of  the  times ; 
which  did  more  good  than  Dr.  Mather's  book, 
entitled.  Stilts /or  Jhear/t  in  Chritt  to  Wade  through 
the  Mud,  or  his  Magnaua,  with  his  other  twenty- 
four  books.  His  posterity  are  many,  and  have  done 
their  part  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  field,  and  at  the  bar, 
in  the  six  States  of  New  England,  and  generally 
have  followed  the  charitable  temper  of  their  vene- 
rable ancestor,  and  seldom  foil  to  Insh  the  avarice  of 
the  clergy,  who  are  often  recommending  charity 
and  hospitality  to  the  needy  straiiffer,  and  at  the 
same  time  never  follow  their  own  advice  to  othnsi 
Mr.  Ward,  of  Agawam,  has  left  his  children  aa 
example  worthy  of  indtation.  The  story  is  thus 
related: 

Dr.  Mather,  of  Boston,  was  constantly  exhorting 
his  hearers  to  entertain  strangers,  for  by  doing  so 
they  might  entertain  ongela.  But  it  was  remarked, 
that  Dr.  Mather  never  entertained  strangers,  nor 
gave  any  relief  to  beggars.  This  report  reached 
Mr.  Ward,  of  Agawam,  an  intimate  thum  of  the 
Doctor  while  at  the  university.  Ward  said  he 
hoped  it  was  not  true ;  but  resolved  to  discover  the 
trutli ;  therefore  he  set  off  for  Boston  on  foot,  one 
hundred  and  twenty  miles,  and  arrived  at  the  door 
of  Dr.  Matlier  on  Saturday  eveninff,  when  most 
people  were  in  bed,  and  knocked  at  the  door,  which 
the  maid  opened.  Ward  said,  "I  eome  from  the 
country,  to  near  good  Dr.  Mather  preach  to-morrow. 
I  am  hungry,  ond  thirsty,  without  money,  and  I 
beg  the  gooa  Doctor  will  give  me  relief  and  a  bed 
in  his  house  until  the  Sabbath  is  over.**  The  maid 
replied,  "  The  Doctor  is  in  his  study,  it  is  Saturday 
night,  the  Sabbath  is  begun,  we  have  no  bed,  or 
victuals,  for  ragged  beggars,"  and  shut  the  door 
upon  him.  Mr.  W*ard  again  made  use  of  the 
knocker:  the  maid  went  to  the  Doctor,  and  told 
him  there  was  u  sturdy  beggar  beating  the  door, 
who  insisted  on  coming  in  and  staying  tliere  over 
tiie  Sabbath.  The  Doctor  said,  "  Tell  him  to  depart, 
or  a  constable  shell  conduct  him  to  a  prison.**  The 
maid  obeyed  the  Doctor's  order ;  and  Mr.  Ward  said, 
"  I  will  not  leave  the  door  until  I  have  seen  tlio 
Doctor.**  This  tumult  rouecd  the  Doctor,  with  his 
black  velvet  cap  on  his  head,  and  be  came  to  th« 
door  and  opened  it,  and  said,  "  Thou  country-  villain, 
how  dare  you  knock  thus  at  my  door  after  Uie  Sab- 
bath htt3  begun  f *•  Mr.  Ward  replied,  "  Sir,  I  am  a 
stranger,  hungry  and  moneyless;  pray  take  me  in, 
until  the  holy  Sabbath  is  past,  so  that  I  may  hear 
one  of  your  godly  sermons.**  The  Doctor  said, 
"  Vngi-nnt,  go  thy  way,  and  trouble  me  no  more;  1 
will  not  break  the  Sabbath  by  giving  thee  food  and 
lodging,**  and  then  shut  the  door.  The  Doctor  had 
scarcely  reached  his  study,  when  Ward  began  to 
exercise  the  knocker  with  continued  violence^  Hie 
Doctor,  not  highly  pleased,  returned  to  the  door  and 
snid,  "  Wretched  being,  why  dost  thou  trouble  me 
thus  ?  what  wilt  thou  have  r  Ward  replied,  "  En- 
tertainment in  your  house  until  Monday  mornine.*' 
The  Doctor  said,  "  You  ehall  not,  therefore  go  thy 
way.**  Mr.  Ward  replied,  "Sir,  ns  that  point  {% 
settled,  pray  give  me  a  sixpence  or  a  shilling, 
and  a  piece  of  bread  and  meat"     The   Doctor 
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Bdd.  '*  I  will  give  thee  neitlier/*  and  ogaiii  shut 
the  door.  And  then  Mr.  Wnrd  thundered  with  the 
kuoeker  of  the  door,  and  the  Doctor  returned  in 
great  wrath  and  aaid,  **  Thou  art  mad,  or  possessed 
with  an  evil  spirit:  what  wilt  thou  have  nowT 
Mr.  Ward  replied,  "  Since  you,  sir,  will  not  give  lodg- 
ings, nor  money,  nor  food,  nor  drink  to  me,  I  pray 
for  your  advice;  will  you  direct  me  to  a  stcwf* 
The  Doctor  cried  out,  '*  Vagrant  of  all  vagrants  1  the 
curse  of  God  will  laU  on  thee ;  thou  art  one  of  the 
non-elects.  Dost  thou,  villain,  suppose  that  I  am 
acqQ:unted  with  bod  houses!  What  dost  thou  want 
at  a  stewf  Mr.  Ward  replied,  *' I  am  hungry, 
weary,  thirsty,  moneyless,  and  almost  naked;  and 
Solomon,  the  wisest  king  the  Jews  ever  had,  tells 
me  and  you,  iliat  a  wkore  will  brina  a  man  to  a 
monel  of  bread  ai  the  last/*  Now  Dr.  Mather  awoke 
frum  his  reverend  dream,  and  cried,  "  Tu  es  Ward- 
onna  vel  Diabolua."  Mr.  Ward  laughed,  and  the 
Doetor  took  him  in  and  gave  him  all  he  wanted ;  and 
Mr.  Ward  preashei  for  the  Doctor  next  day,  both 
morning  and  evening  This  event  had  its  due  e/feot 
on  the  Doctor  ever  after,  and  he  kept  the  Shnna- 
mite's  chamber,  and  bec.-ime  hospitable  and  charita- 
ble to  all  in  wantL  ^ 

It  corrected  the  Doetor^s  temper  to  snch  a  degree, 
that  six  months  after,  he  ceased  to  pray  more 
against  the  pope  and  conclave  of  Rome,  and  sup- 
pued  the  vacuum,  by  praying  for  the  downfall  of 
the  red  droffon  at  Morocco,  l^ypt,  and  Arabia,  on 
the  east  side  of  the  Red  Sea,  even  at  Mecca  and 
Medina;  words  which  helped  the  sand  to  pass 
through  the  hour-glass,  the  orthodox  length  of  a 
prayer. 

It  19,  perhapa,  not  the  best  manners  to  apply 
chronology  to  an  anecdote,  but  if  we  look  at  the 
facta  of  thU  case,  it  is  rather  unfortunate  for 
good  Dr.  Peters  that  Ward  died  ten  years  before 
Gotton  Mather,  whom  the  story  was  probably 
intended  to  fit,  was  born;  and  if,  to  give  the 
joke  another  chance,  we  carry  it  back  to  In- 
crease Mather,  Ward  left  New  England  when  that 
qaaint  divine  was  but  eight  years  old,  and  died 
three  years  before  that  elder  Mather  graduated. 
If  we  were  disposed  still  further  to  go  into  par- 
ticolars,  we  might  remark  that  Ward's  Agawam 
wa^  not  on  the  Connecticut;  that  he  did  not  write 
a  history  of  that  place ;  that  the  cobbler  was  not 
remarkably  free  from  bigotry ;  and  that  Dr. 
Mather's  ''Stilts  for  Dwarfs'*  is  not  to  be  found 
mdntioned  in  any  respectable  bibliographical  work. 

Dr.  Peters  made  a  journey  to  the  West,  to  the 
Falls  of  St.  Anthony,  in  prosecution  of  some 
land  claims,  in  1817.  He  died  at  New  York, 
April  19,  1826,  at  the  venerable  age  of  90. 

In  conclusion,  if  be  may  be  allowed  to  be  his 
own  eulogist,  **  he  is  reputed,"  says  he  of  him- 
self ''to  have  the  faculties  of  his  uncle  Hugh,  the 
zeal  and  courage  of  his  grand-parent,  (^neral 
Thomas  Harrison,  mixed  with  the  benevolence 
that  characterized  his  great-grand-parent,  William 
Peters,  Esq.,  of  1634.'^ 

THOMAS  GODFREY. 

Troxas  Godfbet  was  bom  in  the  city  of  Phihulel- 
phia,  in  the  year  1736.  Ilis  father,  a  glazier  by 
trade,  was  an  accomplished  mathematician,  and 
the  inventor  of  the  quadrant,'^  commonly  known 

*  Bsrlow,  tn  his  notices  of  the  men  of  science  In  Amerlc* 
la  tiM  eighth  book  of  the  ColnmblMl,  pays  this  tribute  to  Qod- 
ftey: — 


as  Hadley's  Quadrant  He  died  a  few  years  after 
the  birth  of  his  son,  who,  afker  receivinc  "  a  com- 
mon education  in  Iiis  mother  tongue,"  was  aj)- 
prenticed  to  a  watch-maker  by  his  relatives.  The 
pursuit  was  one  contrary  to  his  inclinations, 
which  were  bent  on  the  study  of  painting,  bat  he 
reniained  at  the  trade  until  1768,  when  he  ob- 
tained a  lienteuant^s  commission  in  the  Pennsyl- 
yania  forces  raised  in  that  year  for  the  expedition 

against  Fort  Du  Qnesne.  On  the  disbanding  of 
the  troops  lie  removed  to  Carolina,  to  accept  a 
situation  as^  factor,  which  had  been  offered  to 
him.  Here  he  remained  three  years,  during 
which  he  wrote  his  tragedy  of  The  Prince  of  Far- 
thia.  He  sent  the  manuscript  on  to  a  friend  in 
Philadelphia,  to  l)e  otiered  to  the  American  com- 
pany performing  in  that  city  in  1759,  but  it  was 
never  produced.  On  the  death  of  his  employer 
he  returned  to  his  native  city,  and,  no  opening 
offering  there,  sailed  as  a  supercargo  to  the 
island  of  New  Providence,  returning  from  thence 
to  North  Carolina,  where  a  few  weeks  ader  his 
arrival,  by  exposure  to  the  sun  on  horseback,  an 
exercise  to  which  he  was  nnaccnstomed,  he  con- 
tracted a  fever  which  put  an  end  to  his  life  after 
a  week's  illness,  on  the  third  of  August,  1763. 

Godfrey,  in  addition  to  his  tragedy,  wrote  a 
poem  of  five  hnndred  lines,  entitl^.  The  Court 
of  Fatwy^  modelled  on  Chaucer's  House  of  Fame, 
a  number  of  short  poems  on  subjects  of  the  day, 
a  few  pastorals  in  the  stylo  then  in  vogue,  and  a 
modernized  version  of  a  portion  of  Chaucer's 
Assembly  of  Fowles.  Most  of  these  appeared 
during  his  lifetime  in  the  American  Magazine, 
published  in  Philadelphia,  from  whicli  a  portion 
were  copied  with  commendatory  remarks  in  the 
London  Monthly  Review.  His  poetical  writings 
were  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1767,  with  a 
biographical  preface  by  N.  Evans,  in  which  he 
"  bespeaks  the  candour  of  the  public  in  behalf  of 
the  collection,  as  the  first  of  the  kind  which  the 
Province  has  produced."  The  volume  also  con- 
tains an  anonymous  critical  analysis  of  the  poeinn, 
written  by  Dr.  William  Smith.*  The  whole 
work  forms  a  quarto  volume  of  224  pages. 

The  Prince  of  Partliia  was  the  fii-st  dramatic 
work  written  in  America.  It  possesses  much 
merit,  with  many  marks  of  hasty  composition, 
and  want  of  mental  maturit}-.  The  plot  is  drawn 
fh)m  an  ancient  story,  and  is  well  developed, 
though  the  fifth  act  presents  the  usual  excess  of 
bloodshed  common  to  tragedies  by  youthful 
anthors.  The  opening  scene,  descriptive  of  the 
triumphant  return  of  the  youthful  hero,  Arsaces, 
from  a  sncceasful  war,  is  one  of  the  best  in  the 
play,   but   shows,  like   many  subsequent   pas- 


To  fulde  the  sailor  in  his  wandering  waj, 
See  Qodfrey'e  elaas  reverse  the  beams  of  day. 
His  lifted  qaaaraDt  to  the  eye  displays 
From  adverse  skies  the  connteractlnflr  rays; 
And  marks,  as  devious  sails  bewilder  d  roll. 
Each  nlee  gradation  from  the  steadftst  pole. 

JefltersoTi,  In  his  Notes  on  yirglnla,  supported  his  claims  to 
the  Invention. 
•  Fisher  s  £arly  Poets  of  Pa. 
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sages,  that  the  young  di-ainatist  had  read  Shake- 
speare. 

nOM  THE  PRIKCB  OF  PAXmiA. 

GIttd  Ctes'phon 
Ponrs  forth  her  numbers,  like  a  rolling  deluge. 
To  meet  tlie  blooming  Hero  ;  all  the  ways, 
On  either  side,  as  far  as  sight  cnn  stretch. 
Are  lin'd  with  crowds,  and  on  the  lofty  'walls 
Innumerable  multitudes  are  rang'd. 
On  ev'ry  countenance  impatience  sate 
Witli  roving  eye,  before  tlie  trniu  a|)[>ear'd- 
Bnt  when  they  saw  the  Dnrlii  g  of  tlie  i'ates, 
They  rent  the  air  witii  loud  repciteil  shouts ; 
The  uiotliei'  showM  him  to  her  iiif.-mt  son. 
And  tanght  his  lispii  g  tongue  to  name  Arsaces : 
K*en  ngc<i  sires,  whose  rounds  are  scarcely  heard, 
By  feeble  strengtii  8np|x)rted,  toss  thmr  caps. 
And  gave  their  murmur  to  tlie  geiieial  \oice. 

Gotaze*.  The  spacious  streets,  which  lead  up  to  the 
temple. 
Are  strew'd  with  flow'rs ;  each,  with  frantic  joy, 
His  garland  forms,  ar.d  throws  it  in  the  way. 
What  pleasure,  Phraatcs,  mnst  swell  his  bosom. 
To  see  the  prt^trate  nation  all  around  him. 
And  know  lie's  mnde  them  happy  !  to  hear  them 
'lease  the  gods,  to  shower  their  blessings  on  him  I 
Happy  Ai-sttces!  fain  I'd  imitate 
Thy  matchless  worth,  and  be  a  shining  joy  1 

The  following  lines  are  happily  expressed  :— 

Vardanet.  Ileav'ns !  what  a  niglit  is  this  I 
Lyttian.  Tis  filled  with  terror. 

Var2.^neg,  Terror  indeed  I   it  seems  as  sick'ning 
Koture 
Hod  given  her  order  up  to  gcnVal  ruin  ; 
The  heavens  appear  as  one  continued  flame, 
Earth  with  her  terror  shakes,  dim  night  retires, 
And  the  red  lightning  gives  a  dreadful  day. 
While  in  the  thunder's  voice  each  sound  i>«  lost ; 
Fear  sinks  the  panting  heart  in  ev'ry  bosom, 
E'en  tlie  pale  dead,  ntfrighted  at  the  horror. 
As  though  unsafe,  start  from  their  marble  goals. 
And  howling  through  the  streets  are  seeking  shelter. 


Fain  would  I  cast  this  tiresome  being  off. 
Like  an  old  garment  worn  to  wretohedneaa. 


How  sweet  the  eloquence  of  dying  men  I 
Hence  poets  feignea  the  music  of  the  Swan, 
When  aenth  upon  her  lays  his  icy  hand, 
She  melts  away  in  melancholy  strains. 

With  a  license  to  be  matched  nowhere  out  of 
Thomas  Ileywood  and  a  few  other  early  English 
dramatists,  he  has  introduced,  amidst  his  Pei'sian 
scenes,  a  song  to  Phillis, 

Among  his  miscellanies  is  what  may  be  called 
a  patriotic  version  of  the  first  Psalm.  Its  open- 
ing stanza  is — 

Blest  is  the  man  who  never  lent 
To  bold,  designing  men  his  ear. 

Who,  on  his  country's  ^ood  intent. 
From  bribing  ofi&ces  is  clear. 

He  also  wrote  A  Pastoral  to  the  Memory  of 
General  Wolfe^  and  an  ambitious  poem  on  Vic- 
tory, which  contains  some  forcible  imagery, 

FOWT— FROM  THK  OOVBT  OF  PANOT. 

Sweet  Poesy  was  seen  their  steps  behind. 
With  golden  tresses  sporting  in  the  wind ; 


In  careless  plaits  did  her  bright  garments  flow, 
And  nodding  laurels  wav'd  around  her  brow ; 
Sweetly  she  struck  the  string,  and  sweetlj'  tui  g. 
The  attentive  tribe  on  the  soft  accents  hui.g. 
"Tis  her's  to  sing  who  great  in  arms  excel. 
Who  bravely  conauer'd  or  who  glorious  fell ; 
Heroes  in  verse  still  g:iin  a  deathless  name, 
And  ceaseless  ages  their  renown  proclaim. 
Oft  to  philosophy  she  lends  lier  aid. 
And  tieads  the  sage's  solitary  shade ; 
Her  great  first  task  is  nobly  to  inspiie 
Th*  iumiortai  soul  with  virtue*s  sacred  fireu 


SOHO. 


Young  Tliyniis  with  sighs  often  tells  me  his  tale. 

And  oi-tfully  strives  o'er  my  heart  to  prevail. 

He  sings  me  love-songs  as  we  trace  through  tlie 

grove. 
And  on  each  fair  poplar  hangs  sonnets  of  love. 
Though  I  often  smile  on  him  to  soften  his  pain, 

iFor  wit  I  would  have  to  embellish  my  train,) 
still  put  him  off,  for  I  have  him  so  fast, 
I  know  he  with  joy  will  accept  me  at  lost. 

Among  the  gay  tribe  that  still  flatter  my  pride. 
There's  Cloddy  is  handsome,  and  wealthy  oeside ; 
With  such  a  p^ny  partner  more  joys  I  can  prove 
Than  to  live  m  a  cottage  with  Thyrsis  on  Jove. 
Though  the  shepherd  is  gentle,  yet  blame  me  who 

ean. 
Since  wealth  and  not  manners,  *ti8  now  makes  the 

nun. 
But  should  I  fail  here,  and  my  hopes  be  all  past. 
Fond  Thyrsis,  1  know,  will  accept  me  at  last 

Tlius  Delia  enliven'd  the  grove  with  her  strain. 
When  Thyrsis  the  shepherd  came  over  the  plain ; 
Bright  Chloris  he  led,  whom  he'd  just  made  his  bride. 
Joy  shone  in  their  e3'es,  as  they  walk'd  side  by  side; 
Siie  scornM  each  low  cunning,  nor  w^i^li'd  to  deceive^ 
But  all  her  delight  was  sweet  pleasure  to  give. 
In  wedlock  she  chose  to  tie  the  swain  fast. 
For  shepherds  will  change  if  put  off  to  the  last 

A  nmiYnAMotc  ox  wnra. 

Come !  let  Mirth  our  hours  employ. 

The  jolly  God  inspires; 

The  rosy  juice  our  bosom  fires. 

And  tunes  our  souls  to  joy. 

See,  great  Bacchus  now  descending. 

Gay,  with  blushing  honours  ciown'd; 

Sprightly  Mirth  and  Love  attending. 

Around  him  wait, 

In  smiling  state — 

Let  Echo  resound 

Let  Echo  resound 

The  joyful  news  all  around. 

n. 

Fond  Mortals  come,  if  love  perplex. 

In  wine  relief  you'll  find  ; 

AVho'd  whine  for  woman's  giddy  sex 

More  fickle  than  the  wind  ? 

If  beauty's  bloom  thy  fancy  warms, 

Here  see  her  shine, 

Cloth'd  in  superior  charms; 

More  lovely  than  the  blushing  mom. 

When  first  the  op'ning  day 

Bedecks  the  thorn. 

And  makes  the  meadows  gay. 

Here  see  her  in  her  crystal  shrine; 

See  and  adore ;  confess  her  all  divine, 

Tlie  Queen  of  Love  and  Joy 

Heed  not  thy  Chloe's  scorn — 
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Till*  iparkliog  glus, 

With  wiaaing  grace, 

Shall  erar  meet  thy  loiid  unbracs. 

And  never,  never,  never  eloj, 

No  never,  never  cloy. 


Another,  eaotUe^— Tia  done!   I  a 

On  Eiucy'i  »ing, 

I  mount,  I  Nng. 

And  now,  lubiime, 
Pemessue'  lofty  tup  I  climb — 
But  horfcl  Thet  sounds  ere  these  I  hear, 
IS  the  dreem  uf  hi 

And 

The  hesTj  numben  flow] 

And  now  egUD, 

The  vnrim]  itrein, 
Grown  louder  and  bolder,  itrikei  qoiok  on  the  ear. 
And  thrill*  throng  eveij  vein. 


Tie  Pindar'*  aodg  I 

Hi*  Kifter  notes  the  fanning  gale* 

Waft  acroea  the  apii^y  vales. 

While,  thro'  the  air. 

Loud  whirlvindd  bear 
Tlie  hanlier  notes  elons. 

Inipir'd  by  vine. 
He  leavea  the  Uzy  crowd  below. 
Who  never  dar'd  to  peep  abran  I, 
And.  mounting  to  hie  native  sky. 
For  ever  there  shBll  ■hii]e. 

Ho  more  111  plod 

The  beaten  road ; 
like  him  inspir'd,  like  him  TH  monnt  on  L 

like  hie  my  itrain  ehail  flov. 


tones  sonnded  the  notes  of  reristaoce  to  oppres- 
rioa,  and  bltb  in  the  oncoeae  of  the  anniea  of 
Wa$jiingtoD.  In  thia  mixed  world  of  good  aai 
evil,  we  ranst  learn  to  separate  virtnes  and  vioea, 
and  "[Aok  oar  good  fruin  ont  mncb  ill." 


Haste,  ye  mortals  I  leave  yonr  Mrrow; 
Let  pleunre  crown  today — to-tnorTow 

Yield  to  &te. 
Join  the  nniversol  chonu, 

Bncchiu  reigo* 
Ever  great ; 

Bacehus  rvigni 

Ever  glorione— 

Hark !  the  jojfiil  groves  rebound. 

Sporting  breeies  catch  the  aound. 

And  tell  to  hill  and  dale  around — 

"  Bw^chus  reign*'— 

While  far  away, 
'Hm  bo^  cehoea  die  away.— ^ 

THOMAB   PAINK. 

Tni  litentry  merits  of  Paine,  associated  with 
his  services  to  the  Ameriivin  cause  during  the 
Revolution,  well  entitle  him  to  a  place  in  Uiis 
collection.  Thi!  grossnem  of  hiij  pen  in  hij  attacks 
on  the  Christinn  religion,  and  the  miserable  lost 
yean  of  his  life  as  painted  by  no  friendly  biogra- 
pher, have  thrown  into  the  shade  both  his  patn- 
otiim  and  the  merits  of  his  style,  in  thoiie  days 
when  be  came  to  America,  and  in  clear  tmmpet 


L4  to  nmark  ben,  lluL  \jt  Hrvef  df 


«(/ttIt*i 


Thomas  Pune  was  bom  of  Qnaker  parenUm) 
the  son  of  a  rtny-maker,  at  ThetfonI,  in  tne 
Doonty  of  Norfolk,  England,  January  29,  1736. 
He  received  a  grnmitiar.-Mhool  education  in  his 
native  town,  and  eaHy  developed  a  taste  for 
poetry,  which  his  parents  discouraged,  confining 
nim  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  for  the  neit  Ave  years, 
to  his  father's  nninteresting  and  hiborious  colling. 
In  his  twentieth  year,  young  Paine  went  to  Lon- 
don, where  he  worked  at  his  trade,  relieving  ita 
monotony  by  a  omise  in  a  privateer.  In  1758 
he  is  stay-roakor  ajnin  at  Dover,  and  in  1759,  in 
the  tame  occupation  at  Sandwich,  where  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  an  exciseman,  who  died  the 
foDowing  year.  The  occnpation  of  his  fnther-in- 
law  opened  a  new  prospect  for  him,  and  he  abao- 
doned  his  trade  fur  on  office  in  the  excise,  wliich 
he  attained  alter  some  preliminary  trruning  in  his 
home  at  Theif  >rd,  at  the  age  of  twenty-five.  His 
bu«nes8  of  eiciscmon  was  varied  by  emjiloyment 
OS  teacher  in  tivo  London  soademiea,  a  position 
which  enabled  him  to  acquire  some  philosophical 
knowledge  from  the  lectures  delivered  in  the 
metropolis.  In  1768  he  became  established  at 
Lewes,  in  Sossex,  as  exciseman,  where  he  married 
the  daughter  of  n  grocer  and  tobacconist  recently 
deceased,  to  whose  trade  he  succeeded.  He  b^ 
longed  to  a  club  of  the  place,  where  he  maintained 
his  stiff  Whig  ojiinions  with  pertinacity  and  ele- 
gsaoe  of  eipreasiun.  He  wrote  at  Lewes  his  ode 
on  tlu  Death  of  General  Wolfe,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  the  GentUnuin't  Magatin^ 

His  bneinees  as  a  grocer  seems  to  hare  led  him 
into  some  nnwarrantable  smuggling  iiroctioes,  for 
which  he  was  dismissed  the  service  in  1T74, 
when  he  went  to  London  as  an  adventurer, 
having  previonsly  parted  with  bis  wife  by  nintnu 
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agreement.  lie  was  fortODate  in  procnring  a 
letter  to  Beigainin  Franklin  from  a  oommisnioner 
of  the  excise,  who  had  been  impressed  with  the 
ability  with  which  Paine  had  urged  an  increase 
of  salary  for  the  officers  of  that  body,  in  a  pam- 
phlet which  he  had  drawn  np  in  their  behalf. 
Franklin  advised  him  to  go  to  America,  whither 
he  set  off  immediately,  reaching  Philadelphia  in 
the  beginning  of  tiic  year  1775,  on  the  eve  of  the 
actual  outbreak  of  the  Kevolution.  lie  was  at 
once  employed  by  Aitken,*  a  bookseller  of  that 
city,  with  a  salary  of  £25  currency  a  year,  as 
editor  of  the  Fennsyltanian  Magazine^  for  which 
he  wrote  the  introduction,  a  felicitous  sentence 
of  wliich  has  been  noticed  by  his  biographers. 
Alluding  to  the  season,  January,  and  the  quite  as 
ohiUing  nature  of  such  enterprises  in  thoi«e  times, 
he  says:  ^^Thus  encompassed  with  difficulties, 
this  lirst  number  of  the  remisylvanian  Magazine 
entreats  a  favorable  reception ;  of  wliich  we  shall 
only  say,  that  like  the  early  snowdrop  it  comes 
forth  in  a  barren  season,  and  contents  itself  with 
foretelling  tlie  reader  that  choicer  flowers  are  pre- 

Earing  to  appear.*'  Dr.  Rush,  who  was  attracted 
y  his  clever  conduct  of  the  Magazine,!  foimed 
his  acquaintance  in  Aitken^s  bookstore,  and  sug- 
gested to  him  the  preparation  of  a  popular  book 
to  meet  the  objections  to  separation  from  the 
mother  country.  This  was  the  origin  of  the 
famous  pam]>hlet  Common  Se7\9e.X  Paine  thought 
of  calling  it  ''Plain  Truth,**  when  Bush  suggested 
the  title  which  it  bears. 

Its  influence  uix»n  the  American  cause  was  very 
great.  Rush  pays  it  was  published  *^with  an 
etfect  which  has  been  rarely  produced  by  types 
and  paper  in  any  age  or  country.**  ^^  I  think 
this  pamphlet,'*  says  Ashbel  Green,  of  Princeton, 
in  his  autobiography,  ^^had  a  greater  run  than 
any  other  ever  published  in  our  country.  It  was 
pi'inted  anonymou>ly,  and  it  was  a  considerable 
time  before  its  author  was  known  or  suitpected. 
Ill  the  meantime  lurge  editions  were  frequently 
issued ;  and  in  newspapers*,  at  taverns,  and  at  al- 
most every  place  of  public  resort,  it  was  adver- 
tised, and  very  generally  in  these  words :  *  Com- 
mon bcnse,  for  eighteeu-{)ence.*    I  lately  looked 


*  Robert  Aitken  wts  »  Bcolcbroon  wbo  came  to  PbOodel- 

{>bia  In  1709,  and  was  a  bookseller  and  piinter.  In  tho  I!cvo> 
ntlon  be  elded  with  the  American  Interest,  and  narrowly 
escaped  a  residence  in  the  pris«>n  ships  of  New  York.  lie 
nubli^hed  the  PennsylTania  Magazine,  or  American  Monthly 
Museum,  fVom  Jan.  ITTfi,  to  June  1TT6.  It  liad  Francis  Hop- 
kinson  and  Witberspoon  for  contributors.  Aitken  died  In 
IS!  8,  at  the  aco  of  sixty-eight.— Thomas's  Hist  of  Printing, 
1L76. 

t  The  ode  oo  Wotfo  and  some  spirited  Kefleetlons  on  Lord 
Cllve,  timxi  his  pen,  printed  in  the  Magazine,  were  noticeable 
articles  for  tlie  time. 

X  Tlie  original  edition  of  **Common  Sense^  was  published  in 
Philadelphia  by  Bobert  Bell,  with  whom  it  i.^  sdd  that  l^ine 
was  then  employed  as  a  clerk. — ^Notes  on  tho  ProTincijil  Hist, 
of  Pcnn.  by  T.  J.  Wharton.  Penn.  HisL  8oc.  Memoirs,  1826, 
p.  151,  where  some  amosinff  deteils  are  {riven  of  Bell.  He  was 
a  Seotsman,  who  came  to  Philadelphia  in  1766i  lie  hod  been  a 
partner  as  a  book^Iler  in  Dublin  with  the  facetious  George 
Alexander  Stevens.  He  was  first  an  auctioneer,  and  after- 
wards a  bookseller  in  Philadelphia,  where  he  published  Black- 
stone's  Commentaries  by  subscription  in  1778,  *'  a  stupendous 
enterprise  for  the  time.*'  The  Be  volution  broke  up  his  busi- 
ness, and  he  turned  auctioneer  again  and  peddler,  dying  at 
Bichmond,  in  Virginia,  in  17S4.  He  beaded  his  auction  an- 
nouncements, *' Jewels  and  diamonds  to  be  sold  or  sacrificed 
by  Robert  Bell,  humble  provedore  to  the  sentimentalista,'^  and 
sought  subscribers  to  Btackstone  with  the  invitiUion,  ^Inten- 
tional encourn^ers  who  wish  for  a  participation  of  this  senti- 
mental banquet,  are  roqucstcd  to  send  their  names  to  Bobert 
Bea" 


into  a  copy  of  this  pamphlet,  and  was  rea(>  to 
wonder  at  its  popularity,  and  the  effei't  it  pro- 
duced when  originally  piihlis>bed.  But  the  truth 
is,  it  struck  a  string  which  required  but  a  touch 
to  make  it  vibnite.  Tlie  country  was  ripe  for 
independence,  and  only  needed  somebody  to  tell 
the  people  so,  with  decision,  boldness,  and  plau- 
sibility. Pttine  did  this  recklcj^l}',  haying  no- 
thing to  do  whether  his  su^estions  were  received 
favorably  or  unfavorably,  while  wiser  and  better 
men  than  he  were  yet  maturing  their  minds  by 
reflection,  and  looking  well  to  every  step  which 
they  took  or  advised.  Paint's  talent,  and  he  cer- 
tainly posse^Bed  it  eminently,  was,  to  make  a  tak- 
ing and  striking  apjjcal  to  popular  feelings,  when 
he  Faw  it  tending  toM-ards  a  point  to  which  he 
wished  to  push  it,  whctlier  for  goo<l  or  for  evil."* 

"  I  sent  you  from  New  York,'*  writes  John 
Adams  to  his  wife,  Philadelphia,  February  18, 
1776,  ^^a  pamphlet  intituled  Common  Sense, 
written  in  vindication  of  doctrines  which  there  is 
reason  to  expect  that  the  further  encroachments 
of  tyranny  and  depredations  of  oppression  will 
soon  make  tho  common  fuith ;  unless  the  cunning 
ministry,  by  proposing  negotiations  and  terms  of 
reconciliation,  sliould  divei*t  the  present  current 
from  its  channel/t 

No  copyright  was  taken  out ;  it  was  printed  to 
the  numl)er  of  a  hundred  thousand,  and  its  author, 
in  the  midst  of  success,  was  in  debt  to  his  printer 
for  tho  work. 

Paine^s  subsequent  pretensions  to  priority  in 
his  Common  Sense  in  setting  the  ball  of  revolu- 
tion in  motion  were  sim])ly  absurd.  He  arrived 
a  foreigner  under  diiliculties,  a  few  montlis  be- 
fore the  battle  of  Lexington.  John  Adams,  in  a 
letter  to  Rush,  May  1,  1807,t  seriously  notices 
these  vaporings.  The  fact  is  that  Paine,  admit- 
ting his  merits  to  the  full,  was  a  humble  thon^ 
useful  servant  of  the  cause,  never  its  master. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  made  him  Mas- 
ter of  Arts,  and  the  legislature  voted  him  the 
substantial  honor  of  five  hundi*ed  pounds.  In 
1776  he  served  as  a  volunteer  in  the  army,  and 
was  with  Washington  in  his  retreat  before  Ilowe 
to  the  Delaware.  To  arouse  the  Bj)irit  of  the 
people  and  soldiery  he  commenced  tlie  publica- 
tion  of  the  series  of  patriotic  tracts,  The  Crmiy 
the  first  number  of  which  appeareil  December  19, 
1776,  and  the  last  on  the  attainment  of  peace, 
April  19,  1783.  There  were  eighteen  numbers 
in  all.  Niunber  one  is  now  before  us,  as  it  may 
have  been  read  to  the  corporal's  guard  in  the 
camp— eight  Fmall  octavo  pages,  in  neat  pica,  and 
on  very  dingy  paper.  Its  first  stirring  sentence 
is  tiiW  familiar  as  a  proverb: — ^^ These  are  th« 
times  that  try  men*s  soiils:  the  summer  soldier 


,       *  Life  of  Ashbel  Oreen,  46.    The  following  lines  appear  fa 
Garey'a  American  Museum,  1. 187: — 

Anttriean  Jndfpetid-'mee, 

When  pregnant  Nature  strore  relief  to  gain, 
Ilvr  nnr«c  was  Washington,  her  midwife  Paine : 
The  infnnt,  IndeDcndenee,  scarce  began 
To  be,  ere  he  had  ripen'd  into  man. 
France  his  godfather,  Britain  was  his  rod. 
Congress  his  guardian,  and  his  father  God. 

t  John  Adams,  in  his  diary  of  1779,  tells  ns  that  on  hij>  ar» 
liral  in  France  in  that  year,  he  was  greeted  as  tbo  Auoiooa 
Admna  on  the  strength  of  the  anihorship  of  this  pamphlet, 
which  was  tranplsted  into  French,  haviiur  been  aacrlbed  lo 
him.— Worics,  Hi.  lf». 
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and  the  snnshine  patriot  will,  in  this  crina,  shrink 
from  the  service  of  his  country;  but  he  that 
stands  it  now,  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of 
man  and  woman.^^  The  rest  was  as  good ;  sar- 
casm for  the  enemy,  ealogy  for  Washington,  and 
a  pictaresqne  account  of  the  camp  scenes  in  which 
he  had  been  engaged.  After  this,  as  Cheetham 
remarks :  ^*  Paine's  pen  wa^  an  appendage  almost 
as  necessary  to  the  army  of  independence,  and  as 
formidable,  as  its  cannon;*'  and  he  attributes 
"•  mudi  of  the  brilliant  little  affair''  which  in  the 
same  mouth  foUowed  at  Trenton,  to  the  confi- 
dence inspired  by  this  first  number.  Paine  wrote 
a  second  on  that  victory ;  a  third  at  Phihulelphia 
in  April,  1777,  in  which  month  he  was  elected 
by  Congre^  Secretary  to  the  Oommittee  of  Fo- 
reign Affiurs,  a  post  which  he  held  till  1779, 
when  he  was  dismissed  from  the  office  for  a  vio- 
lation of  confidence  in  publishing  a  delicate  state- 
ment affecting  the  loan  or  gift  from  France  in 
opposition  to  the  claim  of  the  negotiator  Silas 
Deane.  The  remaining  numbers  of  the  Crisis 
were  occupied,  a*  iKXUision  arose,  with  war  or 
finance,  the  encouragement  of  the  army  at  home, 
and  witty  dispjiragement  of  the  enemy  in  America 
and  in  Parliament.  General  Sir  William  Howe 
and  Lord  North  were  particular  objects  of  his  in- 
vective. Of  the  honors  paid  to  the  former,  he 
says:  "  There  are  knights  of  various  orders,  from 
the  knight  of  the  windmill  t3  the  knight  of  the 
post,''  and  proposes  as  a  final  substitute  for  the 
i^ptian  method  of  embalming  the  more  frugal 
American  plan :  ^^  In  a  balmage,  sir,  of  humble 
tar,  jon  will  be  as  secure  as  Pharaoh,  and  in  a 
hieroglyphic  of  feathers  rival  in  finery  all  the 
mummies  of  Egypt." 

In  1780,  Paine  was  appointed  clerk  to  the  As- 
sembly in  Pennsylvania.  In  1781,  he  accoui- 
panied  CoL  Laurens  in  his  mission  to  France,  to 
obtain  a  loan.  They  set  out  in  February,  and  re- 
turned in  August  with  two  millions  and  a  half  of 
specie.  In  1782,  he  had  published  at  Philadel- 
pnia  his  Letter  to  the  AIM  Baynal ;  a  neat  pro- 
duction, correcting  erroneous  statements  touching 
the  Revolution,  in  which  he  shows  his  own  skiU 
in  rhetoric  at  the  expense  of  the  foreign  writer. 

Paine's  services  during  the  war  time  were  pro- 
pcriy  acknowledged  by  the  government.  When 
Washington  was  about  resigning  his  commission 
to  Congress,  and  was  at  Rocky  Hill  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Princeton,  he  sent  a  letter  to  Paine  at 
Bonlentown,  acknowled^ng  his  services,  offering 
to  impress  them  upon  Congress,  and  inviting  hi  in 
to  his  table.  In  1785,  Congress  discharged  the 
obligation  by  a  grant  of  three  thousand  dollars ; 
Pennsylvania  presented  him  five  hundred  pounds, 
and  ^ew  York  conferred  upon  him  a  handsome 
estate  at  New  Rochelle,  confiscated  from  a  Royal- 
ist, which  embraced  tliree  hundred  acres  of  land. 

In  1787,  Paine  retimied  to  Europe,  carrying 
with  him  the  model  of  an  iron  bridge,  which  he 
made  some  stir  with  in  England.  Finding  his 
mother  in  want,  he  settled  upon  her  a  stated  pay- 
ment for  her  support.  When  Burke's  Reflestions 
an  the  French  Revolution  appeared,  he  published 
bis  reply,  the  Righte  of  Man^  the  first  part  in 
1791 ;  the  second  in  1792.  It  has  been  generally 
acknowledged  to  be  a  work  of  ability.  Many  of 
its  points  of  attack  upon  the  British  constitution 
are  strongly  taken,  and  held  with  success.    Its 


views  of  hereditary  Kingcraft  and  of  Democra- 
tic representations,  have  passed,  in  this  country 
at  least,  into  truisms.  One  passage  is  very  feli- 
citous in  expression,  where  he  is  picturing  in 
terms  equal  to  the  language  of  the  great  writer 
whom  he  is  answering,  that  orator's  oversight  of 
the  victims  of  despotism  in  his  poetical  commi- 
seration for  the  fate  of  its  royal  perpetrators. 
*^  Not  one  glance  of  compassion,  not  one  commi- 
serating reflection,  that  I  can  find  throughout  his 
book,  has  he  bestowed  on  those  who  lingered  out 
the  most  wretched  of  lives,  a  life  without  hope,  in 
the  moat  miserable  of  prisons.  It  is  painfuJ  to 
behold  a  man  employing  his  talents  to  corrupt 
himself.  Nature  fuis  Ix^n  kinder  to  Mr.  Burke 
than  he  is  to  her.  He  is  not  affected  by  the  reali- 
ty of  distress  touching  his  heart,  but  by  the  showy 
resemblance  of  it  striking  his  imagination.  He 
pities  the  plumage,  but  forgets  the  dying  bird.  Ac- 
customed to  kiss  the  aristooratical  hand  that  hath 
purloined  him  firom  himself,  he  degenerates  into 
a  composition  of  art,  and  the  genuine  soul  of  na- 
ture forsakes  him.  His  hero,  or  his  heroine, 
must  be  a  tragedy  victim  expiring  in  show,  and 
not  the  real  prisoner  of  misery  sliding  into  death 
in  tlie  silence  of  a  dungeon." 

A  state  prosecution  was  on  foot  against  him 
when  a  French  deputation  called  him  to  France,  to 
sit  in  Oonvention  for  the  department  of  Calais. 
His  reception  on  his  arrival  there  in  1792  was 
sufficiently  gratifying  to  his  vanity.  In  the  Con- 
vention, though  he  voted  for  the  trial  of  the  king, 
he  endeavored  to  preserve  his  life  by  a  speech,  in 
which  he  recommended  banishment  to  America. 
^'  Let,"  said  he,  ^'  the  United  States  be  the  safe- 
guard and  asylum  of  Louis  Capet.  There,  here- 
after, far  removed  from  the  miseries  and  crimes  of 
royalty,  he  may  learn,  from  the  constant  aspect 
of  public  prosperity,  that  the  true  system  of  go- 
vernment consists  in  fair  equal,  and  honorable 
representation."  He  was  engaged  in  Constitution- 
making  with  Condorcet.  He  attracted  the  ill  will 
of  the  extreme  party,  and  was  arrested  and  sent  to 
prison  by  Robespie'ire,  on  the  plea  of  being  a  fo- 
reigner, by  the  same  vote  which  consigned  famous 
Anacharsia  Clootz  to  a  dungeon  and  the  guillo- 
tine. Paine  escaped  the  latter  fate  by  an  acci- 
dent. He  was  imprisoned  (he  writes  in  one  of  his 
letters)  on  a  corridor  of  the  Luxembourg,  the  door 
of  his  room  opening  outwards.  While  in  this  po- 
sition it  was  marked  by  the  officers  for  its  supply 
of  victims.  When  they  came  round  the  door  was 
shut  and  the  mark  on  the  inside ;  so  Paine  was 
not  guillotined;  and  the  tyrant  falling  shortly 
after,  Monroe,  the  American  ambassador,  reclaim- 
ed him  and  took  him  to  his  house.  His  imprison- 
ment lasted  eleven  months,  from  Dec.  1793  to 
Nov.  1794.  A  first  part  of  his  infidel  work.  The 
Age  of£e€uon^  was  published  while  Paine  was  in 
prison.     The  second  part  appeared  in  1796. 

In  the  same  year  with  the  completion  of  this 
wretched  publication,  Paine  sent  forth  in  Paris 
his  Letter  to  George  Washington,  whom  he 
charged  with  neglecting  to  use  the  influence  of 
government  for  his  release  as  an  American  citizen^ 
and  not  content  with  this  discussion,  depreciated 
for  the  lack  of  qualities  which  he  had  expressly 
attributed  to  him  in  his  American  publicationa.* 

*  Paine  gare  vent  to  bis  feelings  in  the  following  eplgnm* 
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He  had  now  by  theso  writings  made  enemies  of 
every  friend  of  religion  and  his  country  (for  pa- 
triotism was  identical  witli  respect  for  Washing- 
ton), and  when  he  returned  to  America  in  1802, 
it  was  to  fall  rapidly  in  public  estimation,  with 
the  additional  incumbrance  of  the  personal  ne- 
glect and  vices  of  intemperance  and  avarice  into 
which  he  fell  in  his  old  age.  That  tiio  former 
had  anticipated  his  return  to  America  is  proved 
by  the  Paris  corre5[K>ndenco  of  Gouverneur  ^lor- 
ris,  who  writes  of  him  June  25, 1793,  as  "  a  little 
more  drunk  than  usual,"  and  the  following  year, 
March  6,  ''  in  the  best  of  times  he  had  a  larger 
share  of  every  otlicr  sense  than  of  common  sense, 
and  lati-'ly  the  intemperate  use  of  ardent  spirit 
has,  I  am  told,  considerably  impaired  the  small 
stock  which  ho  originally  possessed." 

lie  visited  Jefferson  at  Washington,  who,  re- 
membering his  early  position,  had  agreed  to  his 
re<iuest  to  bring  him  home  in  a  national  vessel ; 
but  the  most  ardent  political  reminiscences  could 
not  compensate  for  Paine^s  personal  habit-s  and 
the  popular  contempt  into  which  he  had  fallen. 
His  friend  and  biographer  Rickman  takes  Barlow 
to  task  for  omitting  any  mention  of  him  among 
tlie  heroes  of  the  American  war  in  the  Columbiad, 
and  proposes  to  give  him  a  snug  place  between 
Washington  and  Franklin  in  the  iifUi  book  of  that 
poem.  His  last  days  at  New  Rt)chelle  and  New 
York  have  l^een  ruthlessly  brought  to  the  gaze 
of  tlie  world  by  his  American  biographer,  Chect- 
ham,  who  sometimes  forgets  the  decencies  due 
even  to  drunkenness,  and  always  to  old  age.* 
Paine's  vanity  was  wounded  by  the  neglect  into 
which  he  had  fallen;  his  early  habits  of  ncatno.>s, 
when  he  was  painted  by  Komney,  and  **  looked 
altogether  like  a  gentleman  of  the  old  French 
school,"  could  not  be  detected  in  the  filth  into 
which  he  had  fallen.  His  intemperance  was  noto- 
rious. His  treatment  of  Madame  Bonneville, 
whom  he  had  induced  to  follow  him  from  Pari^ 
not  without  scandal,  was  cruel.  lie  was  ar- 
raigned in  court  for  a  petty  debt,  and  exposed  by 
his  servants :  one  of  whom  is  said  to  have  at- 
temi)ted  his  life  in  revenge  for  his  ill  treatment. 
Jar  vis,  the  painter,  tolerated  his  presence  in  his 
bachelor^s  quarters,  and  has  left  us  a  melancholy 
memorial  of  Ids  appearance  in  the  plaster  bu^t 
which  is  preser\'ed  in  the  rooms  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.     While  the  artist  was  at  Avork 


matlc  direction  to  the  sculptor  who  fihoald  make  the  statue  of 
Washington : 

Take  from  the  mine  the  coldest  hardest  stone. 
It  needs  no  fa!>bion,  it  is  Wushiugton ; 
But  if  you  chisel,  let  your  strokes  bo  rude. 
And  on  his  breast  engrare  Ingratitudk. 

*  Cheetham's  revised  private  copy  of  the  Life  of  Paine  is  la 
the  New  York  Historical  Society ;  'the  corrections  in  his  own 
handwriting  and  Intended  for  a  second  editi(»n.  In  the  preli- 
minary address  to  Clinton,  the  strong  animadversions  on  the 
despotism  of  Jefferson's  democracy,  and  his  feora  of  the  dura- 
tion of  t)ie  Republic  are  mltted.  The  style  Is  generally  Im- 
g roved  by  slight  verbal  alterations.  In  the  description  of  his 
rst  interview  with  Polne  in  the  Prefiice.  the  comparison  of 
the  i)hi1osopher'8  noee  to  Bardulph's.  as  described  by  Falstafl^ 
is  stricken  out.  Cheetham  was  an  English  radical  from  Man- 
chester, who  edited  in  Now  York  the  American  CUUen^  hold- 
ing a  trenchant  pen  for  a  newspaper.  At  first  he  was  the 
ft-lend  of  Paine.  Paine  has  had  numerous  biographers,  Includ- 
ing Francis  Oldys,  a  fictitious  name  on  a  partisan  pamphlet, 
written  by  the  refugee  lovalist,  the  author  of  the  Poiitlou  An- 
nals, Oeorge  Chalmers.  Palne's  name  la  spelt  Pain  throughout 
this  production.  There  Is  a  volume  of  Memoirs  by  W.  T. 
— •«.  London,  1819;  by  Thomas  Clio  Bickman,  of  the 
^  and  a  later  volume  by  Q.  Tale,  New  York.    1841. 


n]x>n  it,  he  exclaimed,  *■*'  I  shall  secure  him  to  a 
nicety,  if  I  am  so  fortunate  as  to  get  plaster  enough 
for  his  carhuncled  nose.^"*  He  would  lodge  at 
different  places  about  town  as  opportunity  served, 
his  habits  rendering  frequent  changes  of  lodging 
inevitable.  One  of  his  tenement^,  in  not  the 
most  agreeable  locality,  ho  shai^ed  with  a  show 
of  wild  beast «.  Dcatli  approaching,  he  desired, 
in  recollection  of  his  Quaker  parentage,  to  be 
interred  in  the  qemetery  of  that  body,  but  this 
consolation  was  refused  him, — a  circumstance 
which  ii  said  to  have  affected  him  deeply.  In 
his  closing  days  he  was  visited  by  clerg}'men  and 
others  to  convert  him  from  his  irreligion  or  testify 
to  his  infidelity.  He  died  quietly  in  New  York, 
June  8,  1809.  His  remains  were  taken  to  New 
Rochelle  where  he  was  interred  on  his  tann,  with 
an  inscription  on  a  stone,  "  Thomas  Paine,  author 
of  Common  Sense."  In  1819,  ten  years  after- 
ward*, when  Cobbett  wished  to  create  a  sensa- 
tion, he  absurdly  rifled  the  grave  of  the  bones, 
which  he  carried  to  England. 

The  merit  of  Paine's  style  as  a  prose  ^vriter  is 
\QTy  great.  lie  had  the  art  of  saying  a  familiar 
thing  in  a  familiar  way,  and  at  the  same  time  im- 
palling  to  it  great  spirit  and  freslmess.  He  conld 
sometimes  introduce  an  apposite  story  almost  as 
well  as  Franklin.  His  wit  was  ready,  and  generally 
pungent  enough.  After  his  return  to  America  in 
1802,  he  writes,  "Some  of  John  Adams'  loyal 
6ul jects,  I  see,  have  been  to  present  him  with  an 
address  on  his  birth-day ;  but  the  language  they 
use  is  too  tame  for  the  occasion.  Birth-dav  ad- 
dresses,  like  birth-day  odes,  should  not  creep  along 
like  drops  of  dew  down  a  cabbage  leaf,  but  roll 
in  a  torrent  (»f  poetical  metaphor.'*t  To  Frank- 
hn^s  saying,  '^  ^\  here  liberty  is,  there  is  my  coun- 
try," his  retort  was,  "  Where  Uberty  is  not,  thoro 
is  my  country."  A  minister  of  a  new  sect  camo 
to  him  to  explain  the  Scriptures,  asserting  that 
the  key  had  been  lost  these  four  thousand  years, 
and  they  had  found  it.  "It nmsthave been  very 
rusty,  then,"  was  his  reply.  Some  of  his  sentences 
are  felicitous  as  Sheridan's  for  neatness  and  point. 
Thus  in  his  letter  to  the  Earl  of  Shelbume,  ol  the 
loss  of  reputation :  "  There  are  cases  in  which  it 
is  as  impossible  to  restore  character  to  life,  a3  it 
is  to  recover  the  dead.  It  is  a  phoenix  that  can 
expire  but  once,  and  from  whoso  ashes  there  is 
no  resurrection ;"  and  to  the  same  nobleman  on 
obedience  to  outlandish  authority :  "  For  a  thou- 
sand reasons  England  would  be  the  last  country 
to  yield  it  to.  She  has  been  treacherous,  and  wo 
know  it.  Her  character  is  gone,  and  we  have  seen 
the  funeral."  To  the  Abbe  Haynal  he  says,  hold- 
ing Britain  to  account  for  keeping  the  world  in 
disturbance  and  war :  "  Is  Hfe  so  very  long  that 
it  is  necessary,  nay  even  a  duty,  to  shake  the 
sand  and  hasten  out  the  period  of  duration  ?  ^ 
"  Science,"  he  says,  "  the  partisan  of  no  country, 
but  the  benevolent  patroness  of  all,  has  lil>eraliy 
opened  a  temple  where  all  may  meet.  The  phi- 
losopher of  one  country  sees  not  an  enemy  in  the 
philosopher  of  another:  he  takes  his  seat  in  the 

*  Francis's  Reminiscences  of  Printert,  Autbora,  he,    T1ac?« 
was  an  old  couplet  sang  by  the  boys  in  the  streets  ^~ 

Tom  Paine  is  oome  from  far,  troxa  far, 
His  noee  is  Hlie  a  blazing  star ! 

t  Second  Letter  to  the  QtlMns  of  the  U.  &    Kot.  19,  IfiC^ 
in  the  Kat  IntelL 
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temple  of  science,  and  asks  not  who  sits  beside 
hira/'  Literature,  he  calls  "  the  tongue  of  the 
world."  "  War,"  he  says  in  the  Rights  of  Man, 
"  is  the  Pharo  table  of  governments,  and  nations 
the  dupes  of  the  game."  It  was  this  word  and  a 
blow,  this  powerful  expression  in  ordinary  sym- 
bols, which  gained  Paine  the  ear  of  the  public 
during  the  Revolutionary  war.  His  phra^s  put 
American  resistance  in  an  incontrovertible  form. 

Paine's  slight  claims  as  a  poet  denend  upon  a 
few  showy  pieces,  more  remarkable  for  their 
collocation  of  fine  wonls  than  just  thought  or  ex- 
pression. He  had  fancy,  but  wanted  poetic 
feeling. 

In  another  light  the  study  of  Paine's  character 
may  be  of  importance  to  the  world,  in  showing 
that  a  certain  degree  of  rea'ly  tact  and  ability, 
and  a  certain  amount  of  benevolence,  may  consist 
with  the  utter  absence  of  the  higher  philosophical 
and  moral  qualities.  Paine  had  a  great  deal  of 
wit  and  sagacit}',  but  their  exercise  was  confined 
to  a  narrow  fiel  1  When  he  undertook  his  attack 
up  >n  tiie  Chri«;tian  religion,  it  was  without  the 
learning,  the  thought,  or  the  feeling  requisite  for 
its  study.  It  is  much  to  ask  us  to  believe  that  he 
was  sustjuned  by  any  better  motive  than  vanity. 
Notwithstanding  his  experience  of  tlie  French 
Revolution  in  the  cell  of  the  Luxembourg,  he 
could  not  relinquish  the  egotism  and  self-suffi- 
ciency productive  of  the  exces^s  which  had  placed 
him  there.  Suffering  from  lawlessness,  he  was 
vain  and  empty  en^mgh  to  seek  to  infiict  that 
enrse  upon  the  worl  1  in  its  most  important  re- 
lation'i.  The  Age  of  Reison  is  justly  treated  with 
contempt,  but  it  points  a  most  significant  moral 
of  the  worthles3n23S  of  the  shallow  powers  of  the 
understanding  divorced  from  the  control  of  the 
higher  faculties  of  the  soul.  "  It  nmst  soon  sink 
into  infamy,'*  said  William  Linn,  from  the  pulpit, 
wh'^  had  comm3nded  Paine's  political  writings  ic 
the  some  place,  and  ^^  carry  his  own  name  along 
with  iU  There  is  nothing  new  in  the  perfor- 
mano2,  save  tiie  bold  and  indecent  manner.  In- 
deed it  is  provoking  to  see  the  Christian  religion, 
after  having  withsttx)d  the  roarings  of  the  lion,  in- 
sulted by  the  brayingj*  of  the  ass."*  The  pro- 
phecy has  been  verified,  and  under  the  odium  int(j 
which  he  cast  himself  few  readers  of  the  present 
day  are  familiar  with  the  brilliant  qualities  which 
once  excited  our  forefathers. 

oi»i  OH  Tns  DSA-rn  or  osimAL  woltb. 

Lr  a  mouldering  cave  whcro  the  wretched  retreat, 

Bbitaknia  sat  wasted  with  care ; 
She  moDrn*d  for  her  Wolfs,  and  exclaim'd  against 
fate. 

And  gave  herself  up  to  despair. 
The  walls  of  her  cell  she  liad  sculptured  around 

With  the  feats  of  her  favorite  son ; 
And  even  the  dust,  as  it  lay  on  the  ground, 

Was  engraved  with  tiie  jeeds  he  had  done. 

The  sire  of  the  Gods  from  his  crystalline  throne 

Beheld  the  disconsolate  dame, 
And  moved  with  her  tears  he  sent  Mercury  down. 

And  these  were  the  tidings  that  came. 


•  UoB^  DlMooTM,  l^all  or  Antichrist    Series  *"  Signs  of  the 
TimeL**    1T94    An  £plsimmmaU«t  wrote: 

Here  \Uy%  Tom  Pnine.  who  wrote  In  liberty^s  defence, 
Bal  ia  bis  **  Age  of  Iloason**  lost  his  '*  Common  Bonsc.'* 


Britannia  forbear,  not  a  sigh  nor  a  tear 

For  thy  Wolfe  so  deservedly  loved, 
Your  tears  sliall  be  changed  into  triumphs  of  joy. 

For  tiiy  Wotya  is  not  dead  but  removed. 

The  sons  of  the  East,  the  proud  giants  of  old. 

Have  crept  from  their  darksome  abodes, 
And  this  is  the  news  ns  in  heaven  it  was  told. 

They  were  marching  to  war  with  the  Gods ; 
A  council  was  held  in  the  chambers  of  Jove, 

An<l  this  wus  their  final  decree. 
That  Wolfe  should  be  called  to  the  armies  above, 

And  the  charge  was  entrusted  to  me. 

To  the  plains  of  Quebec  with  the  orders  I  flew. 

He  begg'd  for  a  moment's  delay ; 
He  cry'd,  Oh!  forbear,  let  me  victory  hear, 

And  then  thy  command  I'll  obey. 
With  a  darksome  thick  film  I  encompass'd  his  eyes, 

And  bore  him  away  in  an  urn, 
Lest  the  fondness  he  bore  to  his  own  native  shore, 

Should  induce  him  again  to  return. 

BXPLSCnOMS  ON  THE  LITE  AND  DEATH  OF  LOED  CUTS. 

Ah  I  the  tnle  is  told — ^the  scene  is  ended — nnd  the 
curtain  falls.  As  an  emblem  of  the  vanity  of  nil 
earthly  pomp,  let  his  monument  be  a  globe,  but,  be 
that  globe  a  bubble ;  let  bis  efiigy  be  a  man  walking 
round  it  in  his  sleep ;  and  let  Fame,  in  the  character 
of  a  shadow,  inscribe  his  honors  on  the  air. 

I  view  him  but  ns  yesterday  on  the  burning  plains 
of  Plassey,  doubtful  of  life,  health,  or  victory.  I  see 
him  in  the  instant  when  "To  be,  or  not  to  be," 
were  eqiml  chances  to  a  human  eye.  To  be  a  lord 
or  a  slave,  to  return  loaded  with  the  spoils,  or  remain 
mingled  with  the  dust  of  India.  Did  necessity 
always  justify  the  seveiity  of  a  conqueror,  the  rude 
tongue  of  censure  would  be  silent,  and  however 
painfully  he  might  look  bock  on  scenes  of  horror, 
the  pensive  reflection  would  not  alarm  him.  Tliough 
his  feelings  suffered,  his  conscience  would  be  ac- 
quitted. The  sad  remembrance  would  move  serene- 
ly, and  leave  the  mind  without  a  wound.  But,  oh, 
India !  thou  loud  proclaimer  of  European  cruelties, 
thou  bloody  monument  of  unnecessary  dcnths,  be 
tender  in  the  day  of  enquiry,  and  shew  n  Christian 
world  thou  canst  suffer  anrf^  forgive. 

Departed  from  India,  and  loaded  with  the  plun- 
der, I  see  him  doubling  the  Cape  and  looking  wist- 
fully to  Europa  I  see  him  contemplating  on  years 
of  pleasure,  and  gratifying  his  ambition  with  ex- 
pected honours.  I  see  his  arrival  pompously  an- 
nounced in  every  newspaper,  his  eager  eye  ramoling 
through  the  crowd  in  quest  of  homage,  and  his  ear 
listening  lest  an  applause  should  escape  him.  Hap- 
pily for  him  he  arrived  before  his  fame,  and  the 
short  interval  was  a  time  of  rest  From  the  crowd 
I  follow  him  to  the  court,  I  see  him  enveloped  in  the 
sunshine  of  popular  favour,  rivalling  the  great  in 
honours,  the  proud  in  sple.:dour,  and  the  rich  in 
wealth.  From  the  court  I  trace  him  to  the  country, 
his  equipoge  moves  like  a  camp;  every  village  bell 
proclaims  his  coming;  the  wandering  peasants 
admire  his  pomp,  and  his  heart  runs  over  with  joy. 

But,  alas!  not  satisfied  with  uncountable  thou- 
sands, I  accompany  him  ogain  to  India.  I  mark  the 
variety  of  countenances  which  appear  at  his  hmding. 
Confusion  spreads  the  news.  Every  passion  seems 
alarmed.  Tlie  wailing  widow,  the  crying  oq>han, 
and  the  childless  parent  remember  and  lament ;  the 
rival  nabobs  court  his  favour;  the  rich  dread  his 
power  and  the  poor  his  severity.  Fear  and  terror 
march  like  pioneers  before  his  camp,  murder  and 
rapine  accompany  it,  famine  and  wretchedness  fol- 
low in  the  rear. 
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Resolved  on  accnmulnting  an  uiibonnded  fortune, 
he  enters  into  all  the  seheroed  of  war,  treaty,  and 
intrigue.  Tlie  British  sword  is  set  up  for  sale ;  the 
heads  of  contending  nabobs  are  offered  at  a  price, 
and  the  bribe  taken  from  both  sides.  Tliousands  of 
men  or  money  are  trifles  in  on  Indian  bargain.  The 
field  is  an  empire,  and  the  treasure  almost  without 
end.  The  wretcJied  inhabitants  are  glad  to  com- 
pound for  offences  never  committed,  and  to  purchnse 
nt  any  rate  the  privilege  to  breatlie,  while  he,  the 
sole  lord  of  their  lives  and  fortunes,  disposes  of 
either  as  he  pleases,  and  prepares  for  Europe. 

Uncommon  fortunes  require  an  uncommon  date 
of  life  to  enjoy  tliem  in.  The  usual  period  is  8()ent 
in  preparing  to  live:  and  unless  nature  prolong 
the  time,  fortune  bestows  her  excess  of  favours  in 


vain. 


The  conqueror  of  the  East  having  nothing  more 
to  expect  from  the  one,  lias  all  his  court  to  make  to 
the  otlier.  Anxiety  for  wealth  gives  place  to 
anxiety  for  life ;  and  wittely  recollecting  that  the  soa 
is  no  respecter  of  persons,  resolves  on  taking  his 
route  to  Europe  by  land.  Little  beings  move  un- 
seen, or  unobserved,  but  he  engrosses  whole  king- 
doms in  his  march,  and  is  gaxed  at  like  a  comet 
The  burning  desert,  Uie  pathless  raountiiinf,  and  the 
fertile  valleys,  are  in  their  turns  explored  and 
passed  over.  No  mnterial  accident  distresses  hia 
progress,  and  England  once  more  receives  the 
spoiler. 

How  sweet  is  rest  to  tlie  weary  traveller;  the 
retrospect  heightens  the  enjoyment ;  and  if  the 
future  prospect  be  serene,  the  days  of  ease  and  hap- 
piness are  arrived.  An  uninquiring  observer  might 
nave  been  inclined  to  consider  Lord  Clive,  under  all 
these  agreeable  circumstances:  one,  whose  every 
core  was  over,  and  who  had  nothing  to  do  but  to  sit 
down  and  say,  aoul^  take  thine  ease,  tliou  hast  goods 
laid  up  in  store  for  many  years. 

The  reception  which  he  met  with  on  his  second 
arrival  wus  in  every  instance  equal,  and  in  many,  it 
exceeded,  the  honours  of  the  first  'Tis  the  peculiar 
temper  of  the  English  to  applaud  before  they  think. 
Generous  of  their  praise,  tney  frequently  bestow  it 
unworthily;  but  when  once  the  truth  arrives,  the 
torrent  stops,  and  rushes  bock  again  with  the  same 
violence.  Scarcely  had  the  echo  of  appbiuse  ceased 
upon  the  ear,  than  the  rude  tongue  oi  censure  took 
up  the  tale.  The  newspapers,  fatal  enemies  to  ill- 
gotten  wealth,  began  to  buzz  n  general  suspicion  of 
his  conduct,  and  the  inquisitive  public  soon  refined 
it  into  particulars.  Every  post  gave  a  stab  to  fame 
-—a  wound  to  his  peace,  and  a  nail  to  his  coffin, 
like  spectres  from  tfie  grave  they  haunted  him  in 
every  company,  and  whispered  murder  in  his  ear. 
A  life  chequered  with  uncommon  varieties  is  seldom 
a  long  one.  Action  and  care  will,  in  time,  wear 
down  the  strongest  frame,  but  guilt  and  melancholy 
are  poisons  of  quick  dispatch. 

Say,  cool  deliberate  reflection,  was  the  prize, 
though  abstracted  from  the  guilt,  wortliy  of  the 
paiiis?  Ah!  na  Fatigued  with  victory,  he  sat 
dowu  to  rest,  and  while  ho  was  recoveriiig  breath 
he  lost  it  A  conqueror  more  fatal  than  himself 
beset  him,  and  reveneed  the  injuries  done  to  India. 

iVs  a  cure  for  avance  and  ambition,  let  us  take  a 
view  of  him  in  his  latter  yeara.  Ilah  I  what  gloomy 
Being  wanders  yonder?  How  visibly  is  tlie  melan- 
choly heart  delineated  on  his  countenance.  He 
mourns  no  common  care — his  very  steps  are  timed 
to  sorrow — ^he  trembles  with  a  kind  of  mental  PAlsy* 
Perhaps  'tis  some  broken-hearted  parent,  some  l>avid 
mourning  for  his  Absalom,  or  some  Ilcraclitus  weep^ 
^''■*  the  world.  I  hear  him  utter  something 
Ith — ^perhaps  he  is  poor  and  hath  not 


wherewithal  to  hide  his  head.  Some  debtor  started 
from  his  sleepless  pillow,  to  ruminate  on  poverty, 
and  ponder  on  the  horrors  of  a  jail ;  poor  man,  I U 
to  him  and  relieve  hinu  Hah  1  *tis  Lord  Clive  him- 
self I  Bless  me,  what  a  change!  He  mokes,  I  see, 
for  yonder  cypress  shade — ^fit  scene  for  melancholy 
hearts  t  I'll  watch  him  there,  and  listen  to  his  story. 

Lord  Clive.  Can  I  but  suffer  when  a  beggar  pities 
me  f  Ere  while  I  heard  a  ragged  wretch,  who  every 
mark  of  poverty  had  on,  say  to  a  sooty  sweep,  **  Ah, 
poor  Lord  Chve ! "  while  he,  the  negro-colored 
vagrant,  more  mercifully  cruel,  curst  me  in  my 
hearing. 

There  was  a  time  when  fortune,  like  a  yielding 
mistress,  courted  me  with  smiles.  She  never  waited 
to  be  told  my  wishes,  but  studied  to  discover  them ; 
and  seemed  not  happy  to  herself,  but  when  she  liad 
some  favour  to  bestow.  Ah,  little  did  I  think  the 
fair  enchantreas  would  desert  me  thus,  and  after 
lavishing  her  smiles  upon  me,  turn  my  reproacher, 
and  puUish  me  in  folio  to  the  worid.  Volumes  of 
morality  are  dull  and  spiritless  compared  to  me. 
Lord  Clive  is  himself  a  treatise  upon  vanity,  printed 
on  a  golden  type.  The  most  unlettered  clown 
writes  explanotoi-y  notes  thereon,  and  reads  them 
to  his  children.  Yet  I  could  bear  these  insults 
could  I  but  bear  myself.  A  strange  unwelcome 
something  haogs  about  ine.  In  company  I  seem  no 
company  at  alL  The  festive  board  appears  to  me  a 
stage,  Uie  crimson-colored  port  resembles  blood. 
Each  glass  is  strangely  metiniorphosed  to  a  rosin  in 
armour,  and  every  bowl  oppeors  a  naboU  The  joy- 
ous toast  is  like  the  sound  of  murder,  and  the  loud 
laugh  are  groans  of  dying  men.  The  scenes  of  India 
are  all  rehearsed,  and  no  one  sees  the  tragedy  but 
myself.  Ah !  I  discover  things  which  are  not,  and 
hear  unuttercd  sounds. 

Oh,  pence !  thou  sweet  companion  of  the  calm  and 
innocent!  uliiiher  art  thou  fled?  Here,  take  my 
gold,  and  all  the  world  calls  mine,  and  come  thou  in 
exchange.  Or  tliou,  thou  noisy  sweep,  who  mix  thy 
food  with  soot  and  relish  it,  who  canst  descend  from 
lofty  heights  and  walk  tlie  humble  earth  again, 
without  repining  at  the  change,  come,  teach  that 
mystery  to  me.  Or  thou,  thou  ragged  wandering 
beggar,  who,  when  thou  canst  not  beg  successfully, 
will  pilfer  from  the  hound,  and  eat  the  dirty  morsel 
sweetly — ^be  thou  Lord  Clive,  and  I  will  beg,  sc  I 
may  laugh  like  thee. 

Could  I  unlearn  whnt  Fve  already  learned — ^unact 
what  I've  already  acted — or  would  some  sacred 
power  convey  me  back  to  youth  and  innocence,  Fd 
act  another  part — I'd  keep  within  the  vale  of  humble 
life,  nor  wisn  for  what  the  world  coUs  pomp^ 

But  sloco  this  cannot  be. 
And  oDiy  a  fow  days  and  rad  rsmalo  for  me. 
^ril  ha«te  to  quit  tho  econo ;  for  wliat  is  Ufo 
When  evVy  passion  of  tbe  soul's  at  strife. 

mc  AxsmiCAM  cams.— mriusa  on. 
Tliese  are  the  times  that  try  men's  souls:  Tlie 
summer  soldier  and  the  sunshine  patriot  will,  in  this 
crisis,  shrink  from  the  service  of  his  country;  but  he 
that  stands  it  now,  deserves  the  love  and  thanks  of 
man  and  woman.  Tyranny,  like  hell,  is  not  easily 
conquered;  yet  we  have  this  consolation  with  us 
that  the  harder  the  conflict,  the  more  glorious  the 
triumph.  What  we  obtain  too  cheap,  we  esteem  too 
lightly : — ^Tis  dearness  only  that  gives  every  thing 
its  value.  Heaven  knows  now  to  set  a  proper  price 
upon  its  goods;  and  it  would  be  strangfe  indeed,  if 
so  celestial  an  article  as  Fexxdox  should  not  be 


*  Some  tlms  before  his  death,  he  became  very  melancfaolf^ 
snbject  to  stimoge  Imaglnstinns— <tnd  was  found  desd  at  hsL— 
JLuthor't  yote. 
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highly  ratel  Britain,  with  an  anny  to  enforee  her 
tymnny,  h:kA  declared,  that  she  has  a  right  (not  onlv 
to  Tax,  bot)  *'  to  bixd  U9  in  all  casks  wuatookvkb, 
and  if  being  bound  in  that  manner  is  not  slavery, 
thea  is  there  not  su<h  a  thing  as  shivery  upon  earth. 
Even  the  expre.^oa  is  impious,  for  so  unlimited  a 
power  cau  belong  oaly  to  God. 

Whether  the  ludependeuce  of  the  Continent  was 
declared  too  soon,  or  delayed  too  long,  I  will  nut 
now  enter  into  as  an  ai^unient;  my  own  sim[>le 
opinion  is,  that  had  it  been  eight  mouths  earlier,  it 
would  have  been  much  better.  We  did  not  make  a 
proper  use  of  last  winter,  neitlier  eould  we,  while 
we  were  in  a  dependent  state.  However,  the  fault, 
if  it  were  one,  was  all  our  own ;  we  have  none  to 
blame  but  ourselves.*  But  no  great  deal  is  lost 
y^;  ail  that  Howe  has  been  doing  for  this  month 
past  is  rather  a  ravage  than  a  conauest,  which  the 
spirit  of  the  Jersies  a  year  ago  would  have  quickly 
repulsed,  and  whioh  time  ana  a  little  resolution  will 
•oon  reeover. 

I  have  as  little  superstition  in  me  as  any  man 
Urin^  but  my  secret  opinion  has  ever  been,  aiid 
still  IS,  that  OoD  Almighty  will  not  give  up  a  people 
to  military  destruction,  or  leave  them  unsupportedly 
to  perish,  who  had  so  earnestly  and  so  repeatedly 
sought  to  avoid  the  calamities  of  war,  by  every 
decent  method  which  wisdom  eould  invent.  Neither 
have  I  so  much  of  the  infidel  in  me,  as  to  suppose, 
that  Ha  has  relinquished  the  government  ot  tlie 
world,  and  given  us  up  to  the  care  of  devils ;  and  as 
I  do  not.  I  cannot  see  on  what  grounds  the  king  of 
Britain  can  look  up  to  heaven  tor  help  against  us:  A 
common  murderer,  a  highwayman,  or  a  house- 
breaker, has  as  good  a  pretence  as  h& 

Tis  surprising  to  see  how  rapidly  a  panic  will 
sometimes  run  through  a  country.  All  nations  and 
ages  have  been  subject  to  them :  Britain  has  trem* 
bled  like  an  ague  at  the  report  of  a  French  fleet  of 
flat  bottomed  boats;  and  in  the  fourteenth  century 
the  whole  English  army,  after  ravaging  the  kingdom 
of  France,  was  driven  back  like  men  petrified  with 
fear;  and  this  brave  exploit  was  performed  by  a 
few  broken  forces  collected  and  headed  by  a  woman, 
Joan  of  Arc  Would  that  Heaven  might  inspire 
some  JerBcy  Maid  to  spirit  up  her  countrymen,  and 
save  her  fair  fellow-suffereri  from  ravage  and  ravish- 
ment! Yet  panics,  in  some  cases,  have  their  uses; 
they  produce  as  mnch  good  as  hurt  Their  dura^ 
tion  IS  always  short;  the  mind  soon  grows  thro' 
them,  and  acquires  a  firmer  habit  than  before.  But 
their  peculiar  advantage  is,  that  tliey  are  the 
touchfttonea  of  sincerity  and  hypocrisy,  and  bring 
things  and  men  to  lig'.it,  which  might  otherwise 
have  Iain  for  ever  uudiscovereil.  In  fact,  they 
have  the  same  effect  on  secret  traitors,  which  an 
imaginary  apparition  would  upon  a  private  mur- 
derer. They  sift  out  the  hidden  thoughts  of  man, 
and  hold  them  up  in  public  to  the  world.  Many  a 
dxgiiified  Tory  has  lately  shewn  his  head,  that  shall 

Smitentially  solemnize  with  curses  the  day  on  which 
owe  arrived  upon  the  Delaware. 
Aa  I  was  with  the  troops  nt  Fort  Lee,  and  marched 
with  them  to  the  edg  i  of  Pennsylvania,  I  am  well 
acquainted  with  many  circumstances,  which  those, 
who  lived  at  a  di9tatic<»,  know  but  little  or  nothing 
oC  Our  situation  there  was  exceedingly  cramped, 
the  place  being  on  a  narrow  neck  of  land  between 


*  **Tbe  nreaent  winter**  (nicantnf  the  last)  **  is  worth  sn 
SM,  If  rtsrbtl  J  emptoyed.  but  If  lost,  or  noi?lect«d.  the  wholo 
(^tioeot  wD)  porUke  «if  the  evil ;  and  there  to  no  pantobinuiit 
that  man  does  not  deserve,  bo  be  who,  or  what,  or  where  he 
wi'U  that  mav  be  the  means  of  aacrifleiDg  a  teason  flo  precious 
aod  oaefU.**— ^uMov^s  JfiM, 


the  North  River  and  the  Hackensnck.  Our  force 
was  inconsiderable,  being  not  oi\q  fourth  so  great  us 
Howe  could  bring  against  us.  We  had  no  army  at 
hand  to  have  relieved  the  garrison,  had  we  shut 
ourselves  up  and  stood  on  the  defence.  Our  ammu- 
nition, light  artillery,  and  the  best  part  of  our 
stores,  had  been  removed  upon  the  apprehension 
that  Howe  would  endeavour  to  penetrate  the  Jer- 
sies, in  which  case  Fort  Lee  could  be  of  no  use  to 
us ;  for  it  must  occur  to  every  thinking  man, 
whether  in  the  army  or  not,  that  tnese  kind  of  field 
forts  are  only  for  temporary  purposes,  and  last  in 
lue  no  longer,  than  the  enemy  directs  his  force 
against  the  particular  object,  which  such  forts  are 
raised  to  de&nd.  Such  was  our  situation  and  con- 
dition at  Fort  Lee  on  the  morning  of  the  20th  of 
November,  when  an  officer  arrived  with  informa- 
tion, that  the  enemy  with  200  boats  had  landed 
about  seven  or  eight  miles  above:  Major^jleueral 
Green,  who  commanded  the  garrison,  immediately 
ordered  them  under  arms,  and  sent  express  to  his 
Excellency  Qeneral  Washington  at  tlie  town  of 
Hackensock,  distant  by  the  way  of  the  ferry  six 
mile^  Our  first  object  was  to  secure  the  bridge 
over  the  Hackensack,  which  laid  up  the  river  be- 
tween the  enemy  and  us,  about  six  miles  from  us 
and  three  from  them.  General  Wa;$hitigton  arrived 
in  about  three  quarters  of  an  hour,  and  marched  at 
the  head  of  the  troops  towards  the  bridge,  which 
place  I  expected  we  should  have  a  brush  for ;  how- 
ever, they  did  not  chuse  to  dispute  it  with  us,  and 
the  greatest  part  of  our  troops  went  over  the  bridge, 
the  rest  over  the  ferry,  except  some  which  passed  at 
a  mill  on  a  small  creek,  between  the  bridge  and  the 
ferry,  and  made  their  way  through  some  marshy 
grounds  up  to  the  town  of  Hoekensack,  and  there 
passed  the  river.  We  brought  off  as  mnch  bng^age 
as  the  waggons  could  contain,  the  rest  was  lost. 
The  simple  object  was  to  bring  off  the  garrison,  and 
to  march  them  on  till  they  could  be  strengthened  by 
the  Jersey  or  Pennsylvania  niiUtia,  so  as  to  be 
enabled  to  make  a  stand.  We  staid  four  days  at 
Newark,  collected  in  our  out-posts,  with  some  of  the 
Jersey  militia,  and  marched  out  twice  to  meet  the 
enemy  on  information  of  their  being  advancing, 
though  our  numbers  were  greatly  inferior  to  theirs. 
Howe,  in  my  little  opinion,  committed  a  great  error 
in  generalship,  in  not  throwing  a  body  of  forces  off 
from  Staatan  Island  through  Aniboy,  by  which 
means  he  might  have  seized  all  our  stores  ot  Bnins- 
wick,  and  intercepted  our  march  into  Petuisylvania: 
But,  if  we  believe  the  power  of  hell  to  be  limited, 
we  must  likewise  believe  that  their  agents  are  under 
some  providential  controul. 

I  shall  not  now  attempt  to  give  all  the  pArticulars 
of  our  retreat  to  the  Delaware;  suffice  it  for  the 
present  to  say,  that  both  officers  and  men,  though 
greatly  harassed  and  fatigued,  frequently  without 
rest,  covering,  or  provision,  the  inevitable  conse- 
quences of  a  long  retrent,  bore  it  with  a  manly  and 
a  martial  spirit.  All  their  wishes  were  one,  which 
was,  that  tne  country  would  turn  out  and  hoV>  thorn 
to  drive  the  enemy  back.  Voltaire  has  lemarked, 
that  King  William  never  appeared  to  full  cdvantago 
but  in  difficulties  and  in  action;  the  same  remark 
may  be  made  on  General  Washington,  for  t  e  em- 
raoter  fits  him.  There  is  a  natural  firmness  in  some 
minds  which  cannot  be  unlocked  by  trifles,  but 
which,  when  unlocked,  discovers  a  cabinet  of  forti- 
tude ;  and  I  reckon  it  amon^  those  kind  of  public 
blessings,  which  we  do  not  immediately  see,  that 
God  hath  blest  him  with  uninterrupted  health,  and 
given  him  a  mind  that  can  even  flourish  upon  care. 

I  shall  conclude  this  paper  with  some  miAooll«i?)cot7 
remarks  on  the  state  of  our  affairs ;  and  shall  begi 
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with  asking  the  following  question.  Why  is  it  that 
Uie  enemy  hath  led  the  Mew  England  provinces, 
and  made  these  middle  ones  the  seat  of  wart  The 
answer  is  easy:  New  England  is  not  infested  with 
Tories,  and  we  are.  I  have  been  tender  m  raisii  g 
the  cry  aguiust  these  men,  and  used  numberless 
arguments  to  shew  them  tlieir  danger,  but  it  will 
not  do  to  sacrifice  a  world  to  either  their  folly  or 
their  baseness.  Tlie  period  is  now  arrived,  in  wliich 
eitlier  tliey  or  we  must  change  our  sentiments,  or  one 
or  both  must  full.  And  what  is  a  Tory?  Good 
God!  what  Is  he?  1  should  not  be  afraid  to  go 
with  a  hundred  Whigs  against  a  thousand  Tories, 
were  they  to  attempt  to  get  into  arms.  Every  Tory 
is  a  coward,  for  a  servile,  slavish,  relf-interested 
fear  is  the  foundation  of  ToryiMn  ;  and  a  man  under 
such  influence,  though  he  may  be  cruel,  never  cau 
be  brave. 

But  before  the  line  of  irrecoverable  separation  be 
drawn  between  us,  let  us  reason  the  matter  to- 
getlier:  Your  conduct  is  an  invitation  to  the  enemy, 
yet  not  one  in  a  thousand  of  you  has  heart  enough 
to  join  him.  Howe  is  as  much  deceived  by  you  as 
the  American  cause  is  injured  by  you.  He  ex])ect6 
you  will  all  take  up  arms,  and  ilock  to  his  standard 
with  muskets  on  your  shoulders.  Your  opinions  are 
of  no  use  to  him,  unless  you  support  him  personally; 
for  'tis  soldiers,  and  not  Tories,  that  he  wants. 

I  once  felt  all  that  kind  of  anger,  which  a  man 
ought  to  feel,  against  the  mean  pi-inciples  that  are 
lield  by  the  Tories :  A  noted  one,  who  kept  a  tavern 
at  Amboyr  was  standing  at  his  door,  with  as  pretty 
a  child  in  his  hand,  about  eight  or  nine  years  old, 
as  most  I  ever  saw,  and  after  s]>eakiiig  his  mind  as 
freely  as  he  thought  was  pnident,  finished  with  this 
unfatherly  expression,  **  Willi  (five  me  peace  iu  wy 
day,**  Not  a  man  lives  on  the  Continent  but  fully 
believes  that  a  separation  must  some  time  or  other 
finally  take  place,  and  a  generous  parent  would  have 
said,  **  If  there  must  be  trouble^  let  it  be  in  my  day, 
that  my  child  may  have  peace;'"  and  this  single 
reflection,  well  applied,  is  suflicicnt  to  awaken  every 
roan  to  duty.  Not  a  place  u|M>ti  earth  might  be  so 
happy  as  America.  Her  sitinition  is  remote  from 
all  the  wraiiglirg  world,  and  she  has  nothing  to  do 
but  to  trade  with  them.  A  mau  may  easily  distin- 
guish in  hiuisell  between  temper  and  principle,  and 
I  am  as  confident,  as  I  nm  that  Gou  governs  the 
world,  that  America  will  never  be  happy  till  she 
gets  clear  of  foreign  dominion.  Wars,  without 
ceasing,  will  break  out  till  that  period  arrives,  and 
the  Continent  must  in  the  end  be  conqueror;  for, 
though  the  flame  of  liberty  may  sometimes  cease  to 
shine,  the  coal  never  can  expire. 

America  did  not,  nor  docs  not,  want  force ;  out 
she  wanted  a  proper  application  of  that  force. 
Wisdom  is  not  the  purahasc  of  a  day,  and  it  is  no 
wonder  that  we  should  err  at  first  setting  ofE  From 
an  excess  of  tenderness,  we  were  unwilling  to  raise 
an  army,  and  trusted  our  cause  to  the  temporary 
defence  of  a  well  meaning  militia.  A  summers 
experience  has  now  taught  us  better;  yet  with 
those  troops,  while  they  were  colleo'  ed,  we  were 
able  to  set  bounds  to  the  progress  of  the  ene:ny,  and 
thank  God!  they  are  again  assembling.  1  always 
considered  a  militia  as  the  best  troops  in  the  world 
for  a  sudden  exertion,  but  they  will  not  do  for  a 
long  campaign.  Howe,  it  is  probable,  will  make  an 
attempt  on  this  city ;  should  he  fail  on  this  side  the 
Delaware,  he  is  ruined;  jf  he  succeeds,  our  cause  is 
not  ruined.  He  stakes  all  on  his  side  against  a  part 
on  ours;  admitting  he  succeeds,  tlie  consequence 
will  be,  that  armies  from  both  ends  of  tlie  Continent 
«-iU  march  to  assist  their  suflering  friends  in  the 
States :  for  he  cannot  go  every  where,  it  is 


impoaBible.  I  consider  Howe  as  the  greatest  enemy 
the  Tories  have;  he  is  bringing  a  war  into  their 
country,  which,  liad  it  not  been  for  him  and  partly 
for  themselves,  tliey  had  been  clear  of.  Shoutd  he 
now  be  expelled,  1  wish,  with  all  the  deyotion  of  a 
Christian,  that  the  names  of  Wliig  and  Tory  may 
never  more  be  mentioned;  but  should  the  Tories 
give  him  encouragement  to  come,  or  assbtance  if 
he  come,  I  us  sincerely  wish  that  our  next  year*s  arms 
may  expel  tiiem  from  the  Continent,  and  tlie  Congress 
appropriate  their  possessions  to  Uie  relief  of  those  who 
have  sufifered  in  well  doing.  A  single  successful  bat* 
tie  next  year  will  settle  the  whole.  America  could 
carry  on  a  two  years*  war  by  the  confiscation  of  the 
propeily  of  disafi'ected  persons,  and  be  made  happy  by 
their  expulsion.  8ay  cot  that  this  is  reyenge,  call  it 
rather  the  soft  resentment  of  a  suifering  people,  who. 
having  no  object  in  view  but  tlie  good  of  all.  have 
staked  their  own  all  upon  a  seemingly  doubtful 
evei.t  Yet  it  is  folly  to  argue  against  determined 
hardness;  eloquence  may  strike  the  ear,  and  the 
laiiguage  of  sorrow  draw  forth  tlie  tear  of  cora[)as- 
sioii,  but  nothing  can  reach  the  heart  that  is  steeled 
with  prejudice. 

Quittii.g  this  class  of  men,  I  turn  with  the  warm 
ardour  of  a  friend  to  tliose  who  have  noblv  stood, 
and  are  yet  determined  to  stand  tlie  matter  out  -  I 
call  not  upon  a  few,  but  upon  all ,  not  on  tiils  SUita 
or  THAT  State,  but  on  eveby  State .  up  and  help  ns; 
lay  your  shoulders  to  the  wheel,  better  have  too 
much  force  than  too  little,  when  so  gieat  an  object 
is  at  stake.  Let  it  be  told  to  the  future  world,  that 
in  the  depth  of  winter,  when  nothing  but  hope  and 
virtue  could  survive,  tliat  the  city  and  the  country, 
alarmed  at  one  common  danger,  came  forth  to  meet 
and  to  repulse  it  Say  not,  that  thousands  are  gone, 
turn  out  your  tens  of  thousands,  throw  not  the 
burthen  of  the  day  upon  Providence,  but,  '*  t^kew 
your  faith  by  your  works,**  that  God  may  bless  you. 
\t  matters  not  where  you  live,  or  what  rank  of  life 
you  hold,  the  evil  or  the  blessirg  will  reach  you  alL 
The  far  and  the  near,  the  home  counties  and  the 
back,  the  rich  and  the  poor,  shall  suffer  or  rejoice 
alike.  The  heart  that  feels  not  now,  is  dead :  The 
blood  of  his  children  shall  curse  his  cowardice,  who 
shrinks  back  at  a  time  when  a  little  might  have 
saved  the  whole,  and  made  thnn  happy.  1  love  the 
man  that  can  smile  in  trouble,  that  can  gather 
strength  from  distress,  and  grow  brave  by  reflection. 
Tis  the  business  of  little  minds  to  shrink ;  but  he 
whose  heart  is  firm,  and  whose  conscience  approves 
his  conduct,  will  pursue  his  principles  unto  death. 
My  own  line  of  reasoning  is  to  myself  ns  strait  and 
clear  as  a  ray  of  light  Not  all  the  treasures  of  the 
world,  so  far  as  1  believe,  could  have  induced  me  to 
support  an  ofl'ensive  war,  for  1  think  it  murder;  but 
if  a  thief  break  into  my  house,  burn  and  destroy  my 
property,  and  kill  or  threaten  tx>  kill  me,  or  those 
that  are  in  it,  and  to  **  bind  we  in  all  eases  whatso- 
ever" to  his  absolute  will,  am  I  to  suff'er  itf  What 
signifies  it  to  me,  whether  he  who  does  it,  is  a  king 
or  a  common  man;  my  countryman  or  not  my 
ccuitryman?  whether  it  is  done  by  an  individual 
V  llain,  or  an  army  of  themt  If  we  reason  to  the 
root  of  tilings  wc  shall  find  no  difference ;  neither 
ci:i  any  just  cause  be  assigned  why  we  should 
pini^i  in  the  one  case,  and  pardon  in  the  other. 
I  et  ihem  call  me  rebel  and  welcome,  I  feel  no  con- 
ce.n  from  it;  but  I  should  suffer  the  misery  of 
devil.H,  were  I  to  make  a  whore  of  my  soul  by 
swearing  allegiance  to  one,  whose  character  is  that 
of  a  sottish,  stupid,  stubborn,  worthless,  bruti»h 
maiu  I  conceive  likewise  a  horrid  idea  in  receiving 
mercy  from  a  being,  who  at  the  last  day  shall  lie 
sliricKirg  to  the  rocks  and  mountains  to  cover  him. 
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ftod  fleeing  with  terror  from  the  orphan,  the  widow, 
nod  the  alain  of  America. 

There  are  cases  which  cannot  be  overdone  by 
language,  and  this  b  one.  There  are  persons  too 
who  see  not  the  full  extent  of  the  evil  that  threatens 
them ;  they  solace  themselves  with  hopes  tliat  the 
enemy,  if  Uiey  succeed,  will  be  merciful.  It  is  the 
madness  of  folly  to  expect  mercy  from  those  who 
have  refused  to  do  justice ;  and  even  mercy,  where 
conquest  is  the  object,  is  only  a  trick  of  war :  The 
cunning  of  the  fox  is  as  murderous  as  the  violence 
of  the  wolf;  an«l  we  ought  to  guard  equally  against 
both.  Howe's  fii-st  object  is  partly  by  threats  and 
partly  by  promises,  to  terrify  or  seduce  the  people 
to  deliver  up  their  arms,  and  receive  mercy.  The 
ministry  recommended  the  same  plan  to  Gage,  and 
this  is  what  the  Tories  call  making  their  peace ;  "  a 
peace  which  paueth  all  undsrHandingr  indeed!  A 
peace  which  would  be  the  immediate  forerunner  of 
a  worse  ruin  than  any  we  have  yet  thought  of.  Ye 
men  of  Pennsylvania,  do  reason  upon  those  things! 
Were  tlie  back  counties  to  give  up  their  arms,  they 
would  fall  ail  easy  prey  to  the  Indians,  who  are  all 
armed:  This  perhaps  is  what  some  Tories  would  not 
be  sorry  for.  Were  the  home  couutici  to  deliver  up 
their  arm^.  they  would  be  exposed  to  the  resent- 
ment of  t!ie  back  counties  who  would  then  have  it 
in  their  power  to  chastise  their  defection  at  plea- 
sure. And  were  any  one  State  to  give  up  its  arms, 
TBATStite  must  be  garrisoned  by  all  Howe's  army 
of  Britons  and  He^ians  to  preserve  it  from  the 
anger  of  the  rest.  Mutual  fear  is  a  principal  link 
in  the  chain  of  mutual  love,  and  woe  bo  to  that 
State  that  breaks  the  compact  Howe  is  mercifully 
inviting  you  to  barbarous  destruction,  and  men 
must  be  either  rogues  or  fools  that  will  not  see  it 
I  dwell  not  upon  the  vapours  of  imagination ;  I 
bring  reason  to  your  ears;  and  in  laiiguage,  as  plain 
as  A,  B,  C,  holl  up  truth  to  your  eyesL 

I  thank  God  that  I  fear  not  I  sec  no  real  cause 
for  fear,  I  know  our  situatio.i  well,  and  can  see  the 
way  out  of  it  While  our  army  was  collected, 
Howe  dared  not  risk  a  battle,  and  it  is  no  credit  to 
him  that  he  decamped  from  the  White  Plains,  and 
w^teii  a  mean  opportunity  to  ravage  the  defence- 
less Jer.>ies ;  but  it  is  great  credit  to  us,  that,  with 
an  handful  of  men,  we  sustained  an  orderly  retreat 
for  near  an  hundred  miles,  brought  off  our  ammuni- 
tion, all  our  ficM-pieces,  the  greatest  part  of  our 
stores,  and  had  four  rivers  to  pass.  None  can  say 
that  our  retreat  was  precipitate,  for  we  were  near 
three  weeks  in  performing  it,  that  the  country 
might  have  time  to  come  in.  Twice  we  marched 
bock  to  meet  the  enemy  and  remained  out  till  dark. 
The  sig.i  of  fear  was  not  seen  in  our  camp,  and  had 
not  some  of  tlie  cowardly  nnd  disaffected  inhabitants 
spread  false  alarms  thro'  the  country,  the  Jersies  had 
sever  been  ravaged.  Once  more  we  are  again  col- 
lected and  coUectitig ;  our  new  army  at  both  ends 
of  the  Continent  is  recruiting  fast,  and  we  shall  be 
able  to  open  the  next  campaign  with  sixty  thou- 
sand men,  well  armed  and  cloathed.  This  is  our 
■itaation,  and  who  will  may  know  it  By  persever- 
ance and  fortitude  we  have  the  prospect  of  a 
glorioiM  issue ;  by  cowardice  and  submission,  the 
■ad  clioice  of  a  variety  of  evils — a  ravaged  coun- 
try—  a  depopulated  city — ^habitations  without 
asiety,  and  slavery  without  hope— our  homes  turned 
into  barracks  and  bawdy-houses  for  Hessians,  and 
a  future  race  to  provide  for  whose  fathers  we 
shall  doubt  o£  Look  on  this  picture,  and  weep 
over  it!>-«nd  if  there  yet  remains  one  thoiight- 
less  wretch  who  believes  it  not,  let  him  suffer  it 
onlamented. 

PkUaddpMa,  Deeewber  19,  1776. 


XJBBKTY  TRVa, 

A  Song,  written  early  in  the  Ainorican  llerolation. 
Tune—**  Gods  of  tlic  Oreeksi'* 

In  a  chariot  of  light,  from  the  regions  of  day, 

The  Goddess  of  Libertv  came, 
Ten  tliousaud  celestials  diracted  her  way, 

And  hither  conducted  the  dame. 
A  fair  budding  branch  from  the  gardens  above. 

Where  millions  witli  millions  agree. 
She  brought  in  her  hand  as  a  pledge  of  her  love. 

And  the  plant  she  named  Libebty  Tree. 

The  celestial  exotic  struck  deep  in  the  ground. 

Like  a  native  it  flourished  and  bore : 
The  fume  of  its  fruit  drew  the  nations  arour,d. 

To  seek  out  this  peaceable  shore. 
Unmindful  of  names  or  distinctions  they  came, 

For  freemen  like  brothers  agree ; 
With  one  spirit  endued,  they  one  friendship  pur- 
sued, 

And  their  temple  was  Lidebty  Trek. 

Beneath  this  fair  tree,  like  the  patriarchs  of  old, 

Tlieir  bread  in  contentment  tncy  ate, 
Unvexed  with  the  troubles  of  silver  or  gold, 

The  cares  of  the  gran<l  and  the  great. 
With  timber  and  tar  they  Old  England  supplied, 

And  supported  her  jwwer  on  the  sea: 
Her  battles  they  fought,  without  getting  a  groat, 

For  the  honour  of  Liberty  Trkb 

But  hear,  O  ye  swains  (*tis  a  tale  most  profane). 

How  all  the  tyrannical  ])owers. 
King,  commons,  and  lords,  are  uniting  amain, 

To  cut  down  this  guardian  of  ours. 
From  the  cast  to  the  west  blow  the  trumpet  to 
arms. 

Thro*  the  land  let  the  sound  of  it  flee: 
Let  the  far  nnd  the  near  nil  unite  with  a  cheer, 

In  defence  of  our  Ijuerty  Tree. 


raOM  TBS  CA8TLS  IK  IIIB  AIR  TO  TnE  LrTTLR  CORKRB  OF  TUI 

wonLD.* 

In  the  region  of   clouds,   where    the  whirlwinds 
arise, 

My  Castle  of  Fancy  was  built ; 
The  turrets  reflected  the  bine  of  the  skies. 

And  the  windows  with  sunbeams  were  gilt 

The  rainbow  sometimes  in  its  beautiful  state, 

Enameird  the  mansion  around ; 
And  the  figures  thnt  fancy  in  clouds  can  create, 

Supplied  me  with  gardens  and  ground. 

I    had    grottoes,   and    fountains,   and    orange-tree 
groves, 
I  had  all  that  enchantment  hns  toM ; 
I  had  sweet  shady  walks,  for  ih^  Gods  and  their 
Loves, 
I  had  mountains  of  coral  and  gold. 

Bnt  a  storm  thnt  I  felt  not,  had  risen  and  roU'd, 

While  wrapp*d  in  a  slumber  I  lay ; 
And  when  I  look'd  out  in  the  morning,  behold 

My  Castle  was  carried  away. 


•  Mr.  Paine,  while  in  prison  at  P«^s,  corresponded  with  s 
ladv  nnder  the  signature  of  "  Tlie  OtHle  1m  the  Air,  wh^.e  sho 
addrewd  her  letters  from  ^'The  Little  Corner  of  the  World. 
For  ren'ons  which  he.knew  not,  thilr  \ntcrcoime  was  sud- 
denly suspended,  and  tor  some  time  he  believed  hU  fair  friend 
to  be  in  obscurity  and  distress.  Many  years  afterwards.  h«w. 
ever,  he  met  her  nnexpectedly  nt  Paris,  in  atfltient  circum- 
stance.^  and  married  to  Sir  Robert  Smith.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  one  of  these  poetical  effusions.—^'bie  b]/  Tfton.  Clu> 
Jiickman, 
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It  paat  oTCr  river*,  anil  vnllira.  and  grovGi, 

The  world  it  wu  oil  in  my  view ; 
I  thought  of  my  Tricadt,  of  their  fktea,  of  their 

And  often,  hill  olUn  of  tou. 
At  length  it  came  over  ■  beaittiliil  aeene, 

Tliat  NxTVai  in  ulenca  had  made  ; 
The  |)laee  «u  but  rmall,  bat  twat  sveetij  serene. 

And  cbequer'd  wilJi  idnahiiie  and  ahade. 

I  gazed,  and  I  envied  with  painful  goodwill. 
And  f^Ttw  tireil  of  my  sent  in  thu  air; 

When  all  of  a  >ud<tpn  uiy  C  >stle  stood  still, 
As  if  eome  attrevUou  was  there. 

Like  a  lark  from  the  skj 

Anil  iilaeed  me  en 
Wlien  who  should  I  j 

Tliis  loonier  of  calmnesa,  but  1 


skTite. 

aij  in  1 


flutlering  dowp. 
chnnning  retreat. 


Delighted  to  find  you  in  honour  and  ea«e, 

I  frit  no  more  soitow,  nor  pnin  ; 
Bnt  the  wiii't  eoniinft  fair,  I  afcemled  the  bre«te. 

Anil  want  back  wiih  my  CAstta  ngain. 

ETUAN  ALLEN. 

ErnAii  Ali.kn,  the  hero  of  Vermont,  wnsnspmnd 
of  his  literature  as  of  hia  personal  vigor  niul  (rene- 
nlship.  Indeeil,  no  small  port  of  the  fonner  was 
put  into  his  writing!!,  lie  HTOt«  as  lie  act«d,  a 
word  nnil  a  blow.  For  a  oortnin  ^uick  inteii^^e 
ccnreption  of  thitijt*,  the  aninstrncteil  phytiqva 
of  the  mini),  liis  narrative  of  )iis  enplivity  i^  a 
model,  like  hiaown  fipire,  of  rode,  Inirlyatrenfitth. 
It  is  toberein^tted  thntliedid  notclinose  abetter 
province  for  the  exerdBC  of  his  intelleirt  In  Iiis 
main  work  than  a  low  fiimi  of  infi<lelity  and  vnl- 
gnr  attack  upon  the  Chrietlan  religion. 

Ethan  Allen,  the  K>n  of  a  fanner  in  Conneeti- 
cnt,  was  bom  at  Coventry  in  Ihnt  state,  .Ian.  10, 
1737.  He  removed  to  Vennont  ohoiit  tlie  rear 
1772,  anil  beeame  the  stalwart  k-.-vler  of  the  Green 
Uountain  Bov9  in  their  resistance  to  the  tcrrito- 


Ilis  brilliant  surpriso! 
■in  the  wiiM  of  the  great 
'ntntal  Congrrm,"  need 
■.  It  was  jinibably  the 
I  which  led  to  the  rash 
where  he  iras  taken 


priaoner;  a  captivity  which  gave  riw  to  liia  bih 
thorship  of  a  volume  which  contniiia  as  much  of 
the  eesenoe  of  military  reToliiCtonary  whigismand 
anti-toryi!'m,  as  it  is  possible  to  convey  In  the 
same  space.  This  work  telliia  sad  story  of  the  lack 
of  gallantry  and  of  the  oppression  of  the  British 
service  at  ttint  time.  A  prisoner  taken  in  war  by 
the  Engli>h  seems  to  have  be«n  regarded  as 
sumKlliiiig  between  an  enemy  and  n  convict,  not 
entitled  to  the  honorable  ciiurtesy  due  to  the 
one,  and  not  exactly  res|K)Tisible  to  the  gallows 
assigned  fur  tlie  other.  The  intermediate  term 
was  a  rebel,  and  the  respect  for  MHisanguinity 
which  England  should  Iiiivc  shown  in  the  strag- 
gle, was  lost  in  the  contcmptof  familiarity — as  an 
old -fash  ioneil  fatlier  would  whip  liis  own  children 
and  reverence  those  of  other  persons.  In  this 
hnmor  of  his  conouerors,  Allen  was  taken  from 
Uontreal  confined  liand  and  feet  in  irons,  carried 
on  board  the  Gaspee  schonner-of  war,  taken  from 
Qui^bec  to  Liverpool  in  a  government  vessel,  snf- 
fei'ing  the  accoinmoilntinns  of  a  slave  ^ip,  landed 
with  indignity  at  Falmouth;  was  kept  a  prisoner 
and  a  show  at  Pendcnnis  cnsllo  {  removed  to  the 
Soli'I'ay  fri^rnte,  which  putting  into  Cork,  the 
stores  which  tender-hearted  Irish  friends  sent 
him  were  cimfiscateil  for  the  use  of  the  vessel; 
was  brought  to  the  coast  of  America,  and  kept 
in  various  degrees  of  resimint,  Inlteriy  ntidcr  frco- 
doiii  of  parole  at  New  York,  till  the  victory  of 
Snmtiipi  brought  nbimt  his  release  in  1778.  lie 
iinblisheil  the  narraliveof  his  captivity  indie  fo'- 


of  this  production  will  show 
ine  man  in  tiie  author.  It  ojiens  directly  with 
the  affair  of  Ticonderoga : — "  Ever  wnce  I  arrived 
at  the  state  of  ninnhoud,  nud  acquainted  myself 
with  the  general  history  of  mankind,  I  have  felt 
a  sincere  passion  for  liberty,"  For  a  vivid  pic- 
ture of  a  personal  encounter  at  acriticalmoment, 
witness  his  defence  of  himself  against  an  Irdiao 
iK'fure  UonlreaJ,  by  seizing  a  Uritish  officer  for  a 
shield,  and  holding  him  belbre  him : — 

Tlie  officer  I  cnpitnlated  with,  then  dtr«eted  me 
and  my  party  Ut  ndvaiiee  towards  him,  which  was 
doni- ;  I  handed  him  my  BWord,  and  in  half  a  mi- 
niilp  nfler,  a  savage,  pertof  whoia  head  wns  shaved, 
beii'g  nimost  naked  and  painted,  witli  feathers  Id- 
tennixcd  with  tiie  hair  of  the  otiier  side  of  his  head, 
came  running  to  me  with  an  incredible  ewifliien;  be 
seemed  to  advance  with  more  than  mortal  speed ;  aa 
he  approached  near  me,  his  hellish  visage  was  be- 
yond all  deseriplion;  snake's  eyes  appear  innocent 
in  emnparison  tu  liis;  his  features  extorted  ;  mah'ce, 
death,  murder,  and  tlie  wrath  of  devils  and  damned 
spirits  are  the  emblems  of  his  countenance ;  and  in 
less  than  twelve  feet  of  me,  presented  his  Greluck  ; 
at  tlie  instant  of  liis  present,  1  twitched  the  ofRcer, 
to  whom  1  gnve  my  sword,  betvcen  mc  and  th« 
Bovogc ;  but  he  flew  round  with  great  fury,  trj-iipg  to 
single  me  out  to  shoot  me  without  killing  the  ofiicer; 
but  by  tills  lime  1  wns  nearly  as  nimble  ns  be,  keep- 
ing the  officer  in  nleh  a  position  that  his  danger  was 
my  defence ;  but.  in  leas  than  half  n  minute',  I  was 
altockod  by  just  such  nnother  imp  of  hell :  Then  I 
made  the  officer  fly  oround  with  incredible  yclooitj, 
for  B  few  seconds  of  time,  when  I  perceiveii  n  Cana- 
dian, who  had  lost  one  eye,  as  appeared  aflerwnrds, 
taking  ray  part  against  the  savages;  and  in  an  in- 
stant an  Iriiibman  came  to  my  assistance  with  a  fixed 
bayonet,  and  drove  away  the  fienda,  aweving  by 
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lie  would  Icill  them.    This  trtgio  aoene  oompoe- 

ed  my  mtiid^  The  oecupiog  from  bo  awful  a  death 
made  eren  impriaonmetit  happy ;  the  more  so  as  my 
eonqaerors  on  the  field  treated  me  with  great  cmli- 
ty  and  poUteDesL 

We  hardly  need  his  assnmnoe,  that  while  con- 
fined on  board  the  Gaspee  »2hooner  in  irons  ^^ 
was  ^^  obliged  to  throw  out  plenty  of  extravagant 
langoage,  which  answered  certain  purposes  at  tliat 
time,  better  than  to  grace  a  history."  Tlie  non- 
chalant humor  of  the  man  was  defiant  even  of 
death.  "  The  canse,"  says  he,  "  I  was  engaged  in 
I  ever  viewed  worthy  hazarding  my  life  for,  nor 
was  I,  in  the  most  critical  moments  of  trouble, 
sorry  that  I  engaged  in  it ;  and,  as  to  the  world 
of  spirits,  tliough  I  knew  nothing  of  the  mode  and 
manner  of  it,  I  expected  nevertheless,  when  I 
i^oald  arrive  at  such  a  world,  that  I  should  be  as 
well  treated  as  other  gentlemen  of  my  merit." 
His  character.^  of  those  about  him  show  a  subtle 
knowledge  of  human  nature,  as  this  hint  at  a  fool 
in  authority:  '^I  newfound  myself  under  a  worse 
captain  tlian  Syinonds,  for  Montague  was  loaded 
with  prejudices  against  every  body  and  every 
thing  that  was  not  stamped  with  royalty;  and 
being  by  nature  nnderwitted,  his  wrath  was  hea- 
vier than  the  others ;  or  at  leaist  his  mind  was  in  no 
instance  liable  to  be  directed  by  good  sense,  humor, 
or  bravery,  of  which  8ymonas  was  by  turns  sus- 
ceptible." His  account  of  Loring,  the  British 
cornmissaiy  of  prisitners  in  the  days  of  prison- 
fthips  at  Kew  York,  is  in  his  strongest  manner. 

Ttiia  Loring  is  a  monster ! — There  is  not  his  like 
in  hamnn  shape.  He  exhibits  a  smiling  countenance, 
seems  to  wear  n  phiz  of  humanity,  bat  has  been  in- 
stmmentally  capable  of  the  most  eonsunmiate  acts  of 
wickedneas,  which  were  first  projected  by  an  aban- 
doned British  council  clothed  with  the  authority  of 
a  Howe,  murdering  premeditatedly,  in  cold  blood, 
nesr  or  quite  two  thousand  helpless  pri-soners,  and 
that  in  tho  most  clandestine,  mean,  and  shameful 
manner,  at  New  York.  He  is  the  mo^t  mean  spirit- 
ed«  cowardly,  deceitful,  and  destnictive  animal  in 
God's  creation  below,  aid'regions  of  infernal  devils, 
with  nil  their  tremendous  horrors,  ere  impatiently 
ready  to  receive  Howe  and  him,  with  all  their  detes- 
table accomplices,  into  the  most  exquisite  agonies  of 
the  hottest  region  of  hell  fire. 

Probably  the  Briti>«h  were  as  glad  to  part  with 
a  gentle! nan  who  could  employ  his  tongue  as  pow- 
eifulh'  as  his  sword,  when  he  was  denied  the  lat- 
ter weapon,  as  Allen  was  to  be  released  by  Eli  as 
Bondinot,  sent  by  Congress  for  the  service,  and 
fall  into  the  open  arms  of  General  Wasliington, 
at  Valley  F«>rffe,  "  with  peculiar  marks  of  his 
approbation  and  esteem."  It  is  told  of  one  of 
Allen's  word  enccmntors  with  a  British  officer, 
that  the  latter  replied  to  his  challenge,  to  pro- 
duce anotlier  woman  who  had  seven  such  sons  as 
his  mother — ^that  Mary  Magdalene  was  a  case  in 
point,  who  was  also  deliver^  of  seVen  devils. 

His  interview  with  Rivington,  the  pleasure- 
loving  king^s  printer  at  New  York,  during  liis 
parole,  is  characteristic  of  both  parties.  Riving- 
ton had  offended  him  by  his  aUnsions,  and  Allen 
fwore  "he  wonld  lick  him  the  very  first  opportu- 
nity he  had."  The  seqnel  is  told  by  Rivington 
himself.  "  I  was  sitting,"  says  he,  *'  after  a  good 
£nner,  alone,  with  my  bottie  of  Madeira  before 


me,  when  I  heard  an  nnnsnal  noise  in  the  street, 
and  a  huzza  from  the  boys.  I  was  in  the  second 
story,  and,  stepping  to  the  window,  saw  a  tall 
figure  in  tami^ed  regimentals,  with  a  large 
cocked  hat  and  an  enormous  long  sword,  followed 
by  a  crowd  of  boys,  who  occasionally  cheered  him 
with  huzzas,  of  which  he  seemed  insensible.  He 
came  up  to  my  door  and  stopped.  I  could 
see  no  more.  My  heart  told  me  it  was  Ethan 
Allen.  I  shut  my  window  and  retired  behind 
my  table  and  my  bottie.  I  was  certain  the  hour 
of  reckoning  had  come.  There  was  no  retreat. 
Mr.  Staples,  my  clerk,  came  in  paler  than  ever, 
and,  clasping  his  hands,  said,  ^*  Ma  ter,  he  has 
come  I"  "I  know  it"  **  He  entered  the  store 
and  asked  ^if  James  Rivington  lived  there?'  I 
answered,  *  Yes,  sir.'  *  Is  he  at  home  V  ^  I  will 
go  and  see,  sir,'  I  said ;  and  now,  master,  what  is 
to  be  done  ?  There  he  is  in  the  store,  and  the 
boys  peeping  at  him  from  the  street."  I  had 
made  up  my  mind.  I  looked  at  the  Madeira — 
possibly  took  a  glass.  "  Show  him  up,"  said  I ; 
"and  if  such  Madeira  cannot  mollify  him,  he 
must  be  harder  than  adamant."  There  was  a 
fearful  moment  of  suspense.  I  heard  him  on  the 
stairs,  hin  long  sword  clanking  at  every  step.  In 
he  Mtalked.  "  Is  your  name  James  Rivington  ?" 
"  It  is,  sir,  and  no  man  could  be  more  happy  than 
I  am  to  see  Colonel  Ethan  Allen."  "  Sir,  I  have 
come "  "  Not  another  word,  my  dear  colo- 
nel, until  yon  have  taken  a  seat  and  a  glass  of 
old  Madeira."     "  But,  sir,  I  don't  think  it  proper 

^*    "Not  another  word,  colonel.    Taste  this 

wine.  I  have  had  it  in  glass  for  ten  years.  Old 
wine,  yon  know,  unless  it  is  originally  sonnd, 
never  improves  by  age."  He  took  the  glass, 
swallowed  the  wine,  smacked  his  lips,  and  shook 

his  head  approvingly.    "  Sir,  I  come ^"    "Not 

another  word  until  yon  have  taken  another  glass, 
and  then,  my  dear  colonel,  we  will  talk  of  old 
affairs,  and  I  have  some  queer  events  to  detail." 
In  short,  we  finished  two  botties  of  Madeira,  and 
parted  as  good  friends  as  if  we  had  never  had 
cause  to  be  otherwise."* 

After  his  captivity,  Allen  retnmed  to  Vermont, 
where  he  was  received  with  a  hearty  welcome  at 
Bennington.  He  again  identified  himself  with 
the  history  of  the  independence  of  Vermont  both 
against  England  and  the  neighboring  states,  and 
after  that  was  secured  in  1791,  lived  mostly  in 
retirement,  composing  his  infidel  work,  Benson 
the  only  Oracle  o/Man^i  which  appeared  in  1784^ 


*  Do  Pny'8  Ethan  Allen,  p.  209. 

t  Reason  tho  only  Omc!e  of  Man,  or  a  ootnpendlons  system 
of  natural  religion,  alternately  adorned  with  confutations  of  a 
variety  of  doctrines  incompatible  to  It ;  deduced  from  the 
most  exalted  ideas  which  we  are  able  to  form  of  the  Dlvln* 
and  Ilaman  charactar^  and  ft-om  the  nnlverse  In  general. 
8to.  pp.  477.  Bennington,  Vt  1784  As  the  greater  portion  of 
thb  edition  was  destroyed  by  Are  in  its  printing  office,  and  it  has 
not  been  reprinted  entire,  this  Is  now  a  rer/  scarce  Tolnme. 
A  mutilated  e<lltion  appeared  abont  1S49  in  New  York. 

When  Oiavdon  was  a  prisoner  In  New  lork  In  1777,  after 
the  loss  of  Fort  Washington,  he  met  Allen,  and  has  left  in  bis 
Memoirs  a  striking  account  of  his  Impressions  of  the  man. 
**Hls  figure  wss  that  of  a  robust,  larpc-framed  man,  worn 
down  by  confinement  and  hard  fiire ;  but  he  was  now  recoTer- 
ing  his  flesh  and  spirits;  and  a  suit  of  blue  clothes,  with  a  gold 
laoed  hat  that  had  been  presented  to  him  by  the  gentlemen  of 
Cork,  enabled  him  to  make  a  very  passable  sppearanoe  for  a 
rebel  Colonel  He  nsed  to  show  a  fracture  In  one  of  hl<  *««*ni 
occasioned  by  his  twisting  off  with  It  in  a  fit  of  msot,  the  nail 
which  fastened  the  bar  of  his  handcnffc :  and  which  drew  fh>m 
one  of  the  astonished  spectators  the  exclamation  of  '*Daau 
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Of  tins  book,  Dr.  D wight,  in  his  Travels,  has 
remarked  that  '^  it  was  the  tiret  fonntU  publication 
in  the  United  States,  openly  directed  against  the 
Christian  religion.  When  it  came  ont,  I  read  as 
mach  of  it  a?  I  could  summon  patience  to  read. 
Decent  nonsense  may  possibly  amuse  an  idle  hour; 
but  brutal  nonsense  can  only  be  read  as  an  inflic- 
tion of  penal  justice."  * 

The  st<iry  of  Allen's  second  marriage,  illus- 
trating these  opinions,  is  told  by  his  latest  bio- 
grapher, De  Puy,  in  his  interesting  and  valuable 
contribution  to  the  history  of  Vennont.f 

"General  Allen,   who  hod  at  various  times  ' 
resided  at  Bennington,  Arlington,  and  Tinmouth, 
nt  lost  took  up  his  residence  on  the  Winooski.  ' 
During  a  ses^^ion  of  the  court  at  Westminster,  he 
appeared  ^ith  a  mnguilicent  pair  of  horses  and  a  | 
blac;k  driver.  Chief  Justice  Robinson  and  Stephen 
R.  Bradley,  an  eminent  lawyer,  were  there,  and  - 
as  their  breakfast  was  on  the  table,  they  asked  i 
Allen  to  join  them.    He  replied  that  he  had  . 
breakfarited,  and  while  they  were  at  the  table,  he  ' 
would  go  in  and  see  Mrs.  Buchanan,  a  handsome 
widow  who  was  at  the  house.      He  entered  tlie 
8itting-room,  and  at  once  said  to  Mrs.  Buchanan, 

*  Well,  Fanny,  if  we  are  to  be  married,  let  us  be 
about  it.^     *  Very  well,'  she  promptly  replied, 

*  give  me  time  to  iix  up.^  In  a  few  minutes  she 
was  ready,  and  Judge  Robinson  was  at  once 
called  upon  by  them  to  perform  the  customary 
ceremony.  Said  Allen,  *  Judge,  Mrs.  Buchanan 
and  I  have  concluded  to  be  married ;  I  don't  care 
much  about  the  ceremony,  and  as  near  as  I  can 
find  out,  Fanny  cares  as  little  for  it  as  I  do ;  but  as 
a  decent  respect  for  the  customs  of  society  requires 
it  of  us,  we  are  willing  to  have  the  ceremony 
perfonned.*  The  gentlemen  present  were  much 
surprised,  and  Judge  Robinson  replied,  *  General 
Allen,  this  is  an  importxmt  matter;  have  you 
thought  seriously  of  it  ? '  '  Yes,  yes,'  exclaimed 
Allen,  looking  at  Mrs.  Buchanan ;  ^  but  it  don't 
require  much  thought.'  Judge  Robinson  then  rose 
from  his  scat  and  said,  ^  Join  your  hands  together. 
Etlian  Allen,  you  take  this  woman  to  be  your 
lawful  and  wedded  wife :  you  promise  to  love  and 

protect  her  according  to  the  law  of  God  and ^ 

'  Stop,  stop,  Judge.  Tlie  law  of  God,'  said  Allen, 
looking  forth  upon  the  fields,  ^  all  nature  is  full  of 
it.    Yes,  go  on.    My  team  is  at  the  door.'    As 


him,  can  he  eat  Iron  P  •  •  ♦  His  style  was  a  singralar  com- 
pound of  local  barbarlsmft,  scriptural  phrases,  and  oriental 
wildness ;  and  though  nnclasslc  and  sometimes  ungramniatical. 
It  was  hi.L'hIy  animated  and  forcible.  In  the  following  sentence 
of  his  narrative,  though  it  is  not  perhaps  strictly  correct  in  its 
construction,  there  b  to  me,  a  flasu  of  moral  pathos  not 
unworthy  a  IU>bert8on.  *  When  the  fleet,*  says  he, '  consisting 
of  about  forty-flve  sail,  including  five  men-of-war,  sailed  fh>m 
the  cove  (of  Cork)  with  a  fresh  breeze,  the  appearance  was 
beantlftil,  abstracted  from  the  unjust  and  bloodv  designs  they 
had  in  view.'  Notwithstanding  that  Allen  might  hnve  had 
something  of  the  insubordinate,  lawless  frontier  spirit  in  his 
composition,  having  been  in  a  state  of  hostility  with  the 
government  of  New  York  before  the  war  of  the  revolution,  be 
qypeared  to  me  to  be  a  man  of  generosity  and  honor ;  several  , 
instances  of  which  occur  in  his  publication,  and  one  not 
equivocally  came  under  mv  own  observation.  General  Wash- 
ington, speaking  of  him  in  an  official  letter  of  May  tbe  12th, 
176S,  observes  with  a  Just  discrimination,  that  there  was  aa 
original  something  in  him  which  commanded  admiration.''— 
Oraydon's  Memoirs,  2M. 

•  II.  4oa 

t  Ethan  Allen  and  the  Green  Mountain  Heroes  of  '76,  with  a 
sketch  of  the  Early  History  of  Vermont,  by  Ilonry  W.  De 

'* "*»— "'"Louis  Napoleon  andhU  TUnes,*' "KoBsath,*" 

'-^nej  &  Co,  1S58. 


soon  as  the  ceremony  was  ended,  General  Allen 
and  his  bride  entered  his  carriage  and  drove  ofiV 
Two  anecdotes  of  Allen  show  the  best  nature 
of  the  man.  He  once  gave  a  note  to  a  citizen  of 
Boston,  who  put  it  in  collection  in  Vermont. 
Judgment  was  about  being  taken,  when  Allen 
employed  a  lawyer  to  stay  proceedings.  To  his 
surprise,  he  heard,  from  a  distant  part  of  the 
court-house,  his  lawyer  deny  the  signature;  upon 
which  he  rushed  forward,  and  in  a  loud,  indignant 
tone,  confronted  him :  "  Mr. ,  I  didn't  hire 


ou  to  come  here  and  lie.     That  is  a  tnie  note. 

Iljpi 
want  no  shuffling.      I  want  time.     What  I  en> 


you  1 
J  siir 


gned  it;  I'll  swear  to  it;  and  rilpay  it!     I 


ployed  you  for,  was  to  get  this  business  put  over 
to  the  next  court ;  not  to  come  here  and  lie  and 
juggle  about  it."*  This  proves  his  honor; 
another  instance  sliows  Iiis  humanity.  When  two 
children,  daughters  of  a  settler,  were  once  lost  in 
the  woods  of  Vermont,  search  was  made  for 
them  by  the  townspeople  and  given  up.  Allen 
moimted  a  stump,  made  an  eloquent,  pathetic 
api}eal,  rallied  the  company  for  a  new  expedition, 
and  the  children  were  restored  to  their  parents. 
Another  anecdote  is  somewhat  ludicrous,  but 
energetic.  While  at  Tinmouth,  he  was  one  day 
in  the  house  of  the  village  physician  when  a  lady 
was  present  for  the  purpose  of  having  a  tooth 
drawn.  As  often  as  the  doctor  was  ready,  tlie 
lady^s  timidity  baulked  his  operations.  Allen^s 
big  nature  grew  restive  at  the  sight.  "Here, 
Doctor,  take  out  one  of  my  teeth."  "But  your 
teeth  are  all  sound."  "  Never  mind.  Do  as  I 
direct  you."  Out  came  a  tooth.  **Now,  madam," 
says  Allen  to  the  lady,  ^^  take  courage  from  the 
example."  He  once  threatened  to  apply  tiie 
argumentum  ad  haminem  in  this  novel  form  on  a 
somewhat  larger  scale.  A  man  had  been  con- 
victed of  supplying  the  British  with  provisions, 
and  been  sentenced  by  a  jury  of  six  to  be  hung. 
A  lawyer  interposed  for  a  new  trial,  as  twelve 
must  constitute  a  legal  jury.  The  public  was  dis- 
appointed at  the  reprieve.  Allen  addi-esj^ed  them 
with  an  oath,  advising  to  wait  for  the  day  next 
appointed,  promising — "  You  shall  see  somebody 
hung  at  all  events ;  for  if  Redding  is  not  then 
hung,  I  will  be  hung  myself.'t 

It  was  not  long  after  the  time  of  these  stories, 
in  the  full  possession  of  his  powers,  at  the  age 
of  fifty,  he  was  cut  off  suddenly  by  apoplexy,  at 
Burlington,  Vermont,  February  12,  1789. 

A  brother  of  Ethan  Allen,  Ira  Allen,  wrote  the 
Natural  and  Political  History  of  the  State  of 
Vermont,  published  in  an  octavo  volume  in  1T98. 

CONQUKBT  OF  TIOOXDSKOOA. 

Ever  since  I  arrived  at  the  state  of  manhood,  and 
acquainted  myself  with  the  general  history  of  man- 
kind, I  have  felt  a  sincere  pa^ion  for  liberty.  The 
history  of  nations,  doomed  to  perpetual  slovery,  in 
consequence  of  yielding  up  to  tyrants  their  natural- 
born  Ubei-ties,  I  read  with  a  sort  of  philosophical 
horror;  so  that  the  first  systematical  and  bloody 
attempt,  at  Lexington,  to  enslave  America, 
thoroughly  electrified  my  mind,  and  fully  detci^ 


♦  Loading's  Field  Book,  J.  190. 

t  De  Puy,  p.  89^  who  vouches  for  the  antbentielty  of  tbo 
two  last  Rt<»rie5.  He  shows  reason  to  doubt  the  common  story 
of  the  messa^  eenC  by  Allan's  daughter  to  him  on  h«r  death' 
bed. 


FRAHCB  HOPKISSOS. 


niiMd  me  to  take  put  vith  my  coantiy.  And, 
while  I  vaa  wiahiog  Ibr  an  opporUiiuty  to  wffnaliie 
tajteM  ID  its  behaU^  direetioiu  were  privately  Mat 
to  me  from  the  then  eoloaj  (noir  atoU)  of  Coiiiiecti- 
cot,  to  raise  the  Greea-Mauntain  Boys,  ■□d.  if  po«i- 
ble,  with  them  to  enrprise  and  take  the  (ortreis  of 
Hconderoga.  This  enterprise  I  cheerfully  uiiderUwk ; 
and,  after  first  guarding  all  the  ■ereml  passes  thut 
led  thither,  to  cut  off  all  intelligence  between  the 
garrisoD  and  the  eonatrj.  made  a  forced  march  from 
BanningtOD.  and  arrived  at  the  laka  opposite  to 
'Hconderaga,  on  the  evening  of  the  ninth  day  of  Hay, 
1778,  with  two  hundred  and  thirty  valiant  Green- 
Hooutain  Boys;  and  it  was  with  the  utmost  diffl- 
enl^  that  I  procured  boats  to  croes  the  lake.  How- 
ever, I  landed  eighty-tliree  men  near  the  garrison, 
and  sent  the  boats  buck  for  the  rear-gourd,  com- 
manded bv  CoL  Seth  Warner,  but  the  day  began  to 
dawn,  and  I  found  myself  under  the  necessity  to 
attack  the  fort,  before  the  rear  could  cross  the  lake; 
and,  as  it  was  viewed  hazardous,  I  harongaeJ  the 
officers  and  soldiers  in  the  manner  following; — 

"Friends  and  fellow  soldiers — You  have  toranam- 
ber  of  years  past  been  a  sconce  and  terror  to 
arbitrary  power.  Tour  valor  has  been  lamed  abroad, 
■nd  aclcnowlcilged,  as  appears  by  the  advice  and 
orders  to  me.  from  the  Ge:ieml  Assembly  of  Con- 
neetient,  to  gurprise  and  take  the  garrison  now 
before  ua.  I  now  propose  to  advance  before  you, 
knd,  in  person,  conduct  you  through  the  wii^et- 
gUe;  for  we  must  this  morning  either  qnit  our  pre- 
teosious  to  valor,  or  posjcss  ourselvea  of  this  fortrees 
in  a  few  minatej;  and,  inasmuch  as  it  is  a  desperate 
attempt,  which  none  but  the  bravest  of  men  dare 
undertake,  I  do  not  urge  it  on  any  contnry  to  his 
-vilL  You  that  will  undertake  voluiitarily,  poise 
your  firelocks.' 

The  men  being,  at  tliis  time,  drawn  up  in  three 
ranks,  eauh  poised  his  firelock.  1  ordered  them  to 
Dace  to  the  right,  and  at  the  head  of  the  centre-file, 
marched  Uiem  Immediately  to  the  wlcket-gute  ofore- 


manner  as  to  Jace  the  two   barracks  which   faced 
each  other. 

The  garrison  being  asleep,  except  the  sentries,  we 
gave  three  hnizas  which  greatly  surprised  them. 
Od«  of  the  se:itries  made  a  paaa  nt  one  of  my  offi- 
een  with  a  chnrge  1  bayonet,  and  slightly  wounded 
Ufen:  My  first  tli.insht  was  to  kill  him  with  my 
■word;  t>nt,  i:i  nn  instant.  I  altered  the  design  and 
fury  of  the  blow  to  a  slight  cut  on  the  side  of  Uie 
heu,  npoD  which  he  dropped  his  gun,  and  asked 
quarter,  which  I  readily  granted  him,  and  demanded 
of  him  the  place  where  the  comiunnding  officer  kept; 
he  shewed  me  a  pair  of  stairs  in  the  front  of  a  bnr- 
raek.  on  the  west  p.irt  of  the  garrison,  which  ted  up 
to  a  second  stonf  m  sud  barrack,  to  which  I  imme- 
diately repaired,  and  oplered  the  oommander,  Cnpt. 
De  la'Place.  to  coma  forth  instantly,  or  1  would 
■acrifi.'G  the  whole  garrison;  at  which  the  Cnpt. 
come  immediately  to  the  door,  with  his  breeches  in 
'  hia  hand ;  when  1  ordered  him  to  deliver  me  the  fort 
ioatantly;  he  asked  me  by  what  authority  I 
demondiid  It;  I  answered  him,  "In  the  name  of  the 
Oreat  Jfhovah.  aitd  the  Continental  Con^tt."  The 
ODthoritT  of  the  Congrea  being  very  little  known 
U  that  time,  he  began  to  speak  agriin ;  but  I  Intei^ 
mpted  him,  and  willi  my  drawn  sword  over  his 
head,  again  demanded  an  immediate  surrender  of 
the   garrison:   with  which  he  then  complied,  and 


I  ordered  liis  men  to  be  forthwith  pnradcl  without 
arms,  as  he  hod  given  up  the  garrison.    In  the  mean 
I   time  tome  of  my  officers  had  given  orden,  and  in 
',  consequence  thereof,  sundry  of  the  barrack  doon 
'   were  beat  down,  and  about  one  third  of  the  gnrri- 
I   eon    imprisoned,  which  consisted  of  the  said    eom- 
<   mander,  a  Lieut.  Felthnm,  a  conductor  of  artillery, 
a  gunner,  two  seijeants,  and  forty-four  rank  and  file; 
about  one  hundred  pieces  of  cannon,  one  thirteen 
inch   mortar,  and  a  nnraber  of  swlvds.    This  sui^ 
prise  was  carried  into  execution  In  the  grey  of  the 
morning  of  the  tenth  of  Mny,  17T5.  The  sun  seemed 
to  rise  that  mnming  with  a  superior  lustre;  and 
Tlconderoga  and  its  dcpendenciai  smiled  to  its  con- 
querors, who  tossed  about  the  flowing  bowl,  and 
wished  succeas  to  Congress,  and  the  liberty  and  free- 
dom of  America. 

FBAHCIB  HOPKINBOir. 
HopKISsoM,  the  author  of  The  Pretty  Story, 
atid  the  famoos  ballad,  The  Battle  ef  ih6  Eegi, 
was  one  of  the  prime  wila  of  the  Revolution,  and 
may  be  ranked  alongside  of  Trumbull  for  his  effi- 
ciency in  the  oange.  The  genius  of  tlie  two  men 
may  be  readily  distinguishwl.  Thev  had  wit  and 
humor  in  different  combinntiona.  "The  aulhor  of 
M'Fingul  had  more  of  the  power,  Hnpkinson  a 
lai^r  proportion  of  that  gentle  quality  whicli 
pinj's  aronnd  the  heart.  The  one  had  the  advan- 
tage in  verse,  the  other  in  prose.  The  works  of 
both  remain  eminent  oniauients  of  the  literature 
of  their  country.  We  have  had  nothing  hotter  in 
their  way  dnco. 


Tf-cu-J^c^-Zi  ^■e'/i^i^'ri^ 


■^rrr- 


Francis  Hopkiiuonwas  bom  in  Philadelphia  in 
1788.  Hia  father,  Thomas,  was  nn  Englishman, 
who  emigrated  to  that  dty,  having  secured,  it  is 
said,  government  patronage  through  his  marriage 
with  the  niece  of  the  Bishop  of  Worcester.  He 
lueisted  Franklin  in  his  discoveries  in  electricity, 
and  actively  promoted  the  liberal  improvements 
of  the  day.  Upon  his  death  his  widow  directed 
the  education  of  the  son  who  was  sent  to  the  Col- 
lego,  mnoa  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  lie 
afterwardfi  studied  law.  In  1761  he  served  as 
secretary  in  a  conferonoe  held  on  the  banks  of  the 
I^igh,  between  the  government  of  Pennsylvania 
and  several  Indian  natjooa.    One  of  his  jioenis,. 
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The  Treaty^  celebrates  the  event.    In  1766  he 
was  in  England,  remaining  there  two  years,  and 
passing  his  time  between  town  and  country.    On 
his  return  to  America  he  resided  at  Bordentown, 
New  Jersey,  where  he  married  Miss  Ann  Borden 
of  that  place.      His  Pretty  Story^  written  in 
the  fashion  of  Arbnthnot's  John  Bull,  though  in  a 
milder  vein,  was  published  with  great  success  in 
a  pamphlet  in  1774.    It  represents  England  as  a 
nobleman,  possessed  of  a  vcduable  farm,  and  with 
a  great  number  of  children  and  grandchildren,  for 
the  government  of  whom  he  had  entered  into 
various  compacts.    Parliament  is  represented  as 
his  wife,  chosen  for  him  every  seven  years  by  tlie 
family.    The  fortunes  of  the  American  settlers  are 
depicted,  and  the  encroachments  of  parliament 
none  the  less  forcibly  presented  in  the  humorous 
description.    The  chapters  end  with  a  broken  pro- 
phetic sentence:  "These  harsh  and  unconstitu- 
tional proceedings  of  the  overseer  so  highly  irri- 
tated  Jack,  and  die  other  families  of  the  new  farm, 
that  *♦****.   Cetera  deeunt.^^    The  author's  "Pro- 
phecy," in  1776,  and  "Political  Catechism"  in 
1777,  helped  to  work  out  the  sequel.    The  latter 
is  a  set  of  queries  and  answers  respecting  Lord 
North  and  the  conduct  of  the  war,  ending  with  a 
tribute  to  Washington.    "Who  has  the  chief 
command  of  the  American  army  ?"     "  His  Excel- 
lency General  Washington!"    "What  is  his  cha- 
racter?"   "To  him  Uie  title  of  Excellency  is 
applied  with  peculiar  propriety.    He  is  the  best 
and  the  greatest  man  the  world  ever  knew.    In 
private  life  he  wins  the  hearts  and  wears  the  love 
of  all  who  are  so  happy  as  to  fall  witiiin  the  circle 
of  his  acquaintance.    In  his  public  character  he 
commands   universal    respect    and    admiration. 
Conscious  that  the  principles  on  which  he  acts  are 
indeed  founded  in  virtue  and  truth,  he  steadily 
pursues  the  arduous  work  with  a  mind  neither 
depressed  by  disappointment  and  difficulties,  nor 
elated  with  temporary  success.    He  retreats  like 
a  General,  and  attacks  like  a  Hero.    Had  he  lived 
in  the  days  of  idolatry  he  had  been  worshipped  as 
a  God.    One  age  cannot  do  justice  to  his  merit ; 
but  a  grateful  posterity  shall,  for  a  succession  of 
ages,  remember  the  great  deliverer  of  his  coun- 
try."   Hopkinson  represented  New  Jersey  in  the 
general  Congress  of  1776,  and  signed  the  Declara- 
tion of  Independence.    His  Battle  of  the  Keg»^ 
written  about  this  time,  and  celebrating  an  actual 
incident,  has  been  the  most  popular  of  American 
Revolutionary  ballads.    His  humorous  handling 
of  Rivington,  the  royal  printer  at  New  York,  is 
among  his  best  political  squibs. 

When  the  war  was  concluded,  a  new  general 
government  was  to  be  established  and  local  diffi- 
culties overcome.  Hopkinson's  pen  here  achieved 
some  of  its  greatest  triumphs  in  exposing  the  dis- 
sensions and  absurdities  of  state  politicians.  His 
New  Boof  an  allegory,  containing  in  substance 
the  arguments  of  Uie  debate  in  the  Convention 
of  Pennsylvania  in  1787,  met  to  consider  the 
Constitution  of  the  Unit^  States,  is  a  masterly 
production,  and  his  song  on  the  subject  has  hap- 
pily preserved  its  spirit  in  verse. 

His  sharp  raillery  in  his  essays  did  much  to  miti- 
gate the  excessive  liti^tion  and  new8p^)er  con- 
troversies of  the  day.  In  his  Typographiedl  Mode 
of  Conducting  a  Quarrel  he  anticipated  Southey's 
&shion  of  telling  his  Bear  story  in  the  Doctor, 


by  gradatiotis  of  type.     Tlie  paper  made  two 
belligerents  of  the  day,  a  merchant  and  a  lawyer, 
who  were  oppressing  the  public  in  the  newi^papers, 
ridiculous.    It  proposed  a  new  style  of  printing  for 
different  degrees  of  abuse  and  invective — various 
type,  from  five  line  pica   to  minion,   thronsh 
French  canon  downwards.    "  There  is  no  look- 
ing," says  he,  "at  the  first  page  of  the  Daily  Ad- 
vertiser, without  imagining  a  number  of  people 
hollowing  and  bawling  to  you  to  buy  their  goods 
or  lands,  to  charter  their  ship,  or  to  inform  yon 
that  a  ser^^ant  or  a  horse  nath  strayed  away. 
For  my  part,  I  am  so  possessed  with  this  idei, 
that  as  soon  as  I  take  up  the  paper  of  the  day,  I 
turn  over  to  articles  of  intelligence  as  auick  as 
possible,  lest  my  cyee  should  be.  stunned  by  ike 
ocular  uproar  of  the  first  page."     His  Thoughts 
on  the  Disease  of  the  Mind  ;  %tith  a  scheme  for 
purging  the  moral  faculties  of  the  good  people  of 
Pennsylrania^  proixjses  that  a  weekly  and  daily 
newspa[M.T  should  be  expressly  set  apart  and  ac- 
knowledged as  receptacles  for  all  tne  filth  and 
scandal  of  the  town.    The  treatment  is  rather 
8wiilian,  in  occasional  ooarscnei^,  but  the  satire 
is  truthful.     He  compares  the  humors  of  the 
mind  to  the  secretions  of  the  body:  "A  sarcasm 
is  nothing  more  than  spitting, — and  so  it  is  usual 
to  say,  ^  he  has  spit  his  Fpite.'    A  crude  attempt 
at  humor  is  parallel  with  blowing  one^s  nose,  for 
such  humors  are  apt  to  collect  in  cold  constitu- 
tions ;  and  a  young  poetaster  may  be  put  into  a 
considerable  pers|>i ration  by  the  sborching  fiames 
of  love."    Hopkin»>n  was  a  reformer  in  Uie  cause 
of  education,  and  wrote  various  papers  laughing 
at  its  grammatical,  metaphysical,  and  Foientific 
peri)k'xities.    His  Modem  laming  :  exemplified 
oy  a  specimen  of  a  collegiate  examination^  in 
which  a  salt-box  is  put  through  the  various  cate- 
gories of  tl)e  sciences,  is  the  best  of  his  papers 
of  this  class.      In  his    sketches  of  the  minor 
morals  and  manners  of  the  day,  he  was  equally 
happy.    His  Essay  on  White-  Washing  was  mis- 
taken for  the  composition  of  Franklin,  and  pub- 
lished amcmg  his  writings.    His  friend.  Dr.  Rush, 
was  a  great  admirer  of  his  genius  in  these  pro- 
ductions. 

Hopkinson  took  pride  in  his  share  in  planning 
the  grand  Fourtli  of  July  Federal  Procession 
at  Philadelphia,  in  1788;  a  minute  account  of 
which  he  prepared  and  has  left  in  his  MTitings. 
In  1779  he  was  made  Judge  of  the  Admiralty  of 
Pennsylvania.  His  decisions  while  in  office  were 
ooUected  by  him  for  tlie  edition  of  his  writings. 
In  1790  he  was  appointed  by  the  President, 
Judge  of  the  District  Court.  He  died  the  follow- 
ing year.  May  9,  of  an  apoplectic  fit  Before  his 
death  he  had  prepared  the  carefully  arranged 
collection  of  his  literary  productions  for  tiie  press, 
which  was  published  by  Dobson  in  Philadelphia, 
"  in  the  dress  in  which  he  left  them,"  in  three 
octavo  volumes  in  1792,  bearing  the  title:  The 
Miscellaneous  Essays  and  Occasional  Writings 
of  Francis  Hopkinson^  Esq.  A  more  finished  and 
accomplished  work  has  never  issued  from  the 
American  press. 

The  prose  of  Ho])klnson  is  quite  nniqne  and 
original;  simple  in  style,  and  ingenious  in  tliought 
and  invention ;  always  neat  and  elegant  in  exprea- 
si  on,  and  perfect  in  its  gentle  playfulness.  Hia 
poetry  is  of  an  agreeable  turn,  hi^  1?  Allegro  and 
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iZ  P4nMro90  being  fiuniliar  adaptations  of  Mil- 
Khl  llis  constant  sensibility  frequently  becomes 
eloqnent;  ami  his  verses  have  many  ingenions 
jMsaages.  Many  of  his  poems  are  occasional  ad- 
dressee to  the  fiiir,  in  which  the  charms  of  Delia 
and  Rosalinda  hare  every  attention  paid  to  them. 

In  person,  Hopkinson  is  described  as  a  lively 
maa,  a  little  below  the  common  size,  with  small 
bnt  animated  features  *  He  liad  many  general 
aocomplishmenti,  in  nmsic,  painting,  and  conver- 
aation.  Ksi  a  kindly  trait  of  his  character,  it  is 
told  that  he  had  a  pet  mouse  which  would  come 
to  him  at  taUe,  andtiiat  his  familiar  pigeons  were 
quite  fjBunons.t  He  corresponded  on  novelties  in 
sdenoe,  for  which  he  had  a  decided  taste,  with 
Franklin  and  Jefferson.  His  portrait.,  from  which 
<mr  vignette  is  taken,  is  painted  by  Pine. 

His  son,  Joseph  Hopkinson,  wrote  the  song, 
Hail  Columbia. 

A  LarxxE  VBOX  ▲  enrnxKAv  nr  AMnDOA^io  bis  Fsmni  xh 
siTBOPB,  OS  WHrrB-WAsmirQ. 

Dbas  Sir. — ^Thc  peculiar  customs  of  every  country 
appear  to  strangers  awkward  and  absurd,  but  the  in- 
haoitants  consider  them  as  very  proper  and  even 
necessary.  Long  habit  imposes  on  the  understand- 
ing, and  reconciles  it  to  any  thinff  that  is  not  mani- 
festly pernicious  or  immeiliately  destructive. 

The  religion  of  a  country  is  scarcely  held  in 
greater  veneration  than  its  established  customs: 
and  it  is  almost  as  difficult  to  produce  an  alteration 
in  the  one  as  iti  the  other.     Any  interference  of 

Sovemment  for  the  reformation  of  national  customs, 
owever  trivial  and  absurd  they  may  be,  never  fails 
to  produce  the  greatest  discontent,  and  sometimes 
dangerous  oonvulsiona  Of  this  there  are  frequent 
instances  in  history.  Bad  habits  are  most  safely 
removed  by  the  same  means  that  established  them, 
via,  by  imperceptible  gradations,  and  the  constant 
example  and  innuence  of  the  higher  class  of  the 
people. 

We  are  apt  to  conclude  that  the  fashions  and  man- 
ners of  our  own  country  are  most  rational  and  pro- 
per, because  the  eye  and  the  understanding  have 
long  since  been  reconciled  to  them,  and  we  ridicule 
or  condemn  those  of  other  nations  on  account  of 
their  novelty:  yet  the  foreigner  will  defend  his 
national  habits  with  at  least  as  much  plausibility  as 
we  esn  our  own.  The  truth  is,  that  reason  has 
little  to  do  in  the  matter.  Customs  are  for  the 
most  part  arbitrary,  and  one  nation  ha^  ns  good  a 
right  to  fix  its  peculiarities  as  another.  It  is  of  no 
parpoee  to  talk  of  convenience  as  a  standard  : 
erery  thing  becomes  convenient  by  practice  and 
habit. 

I  have  read  somewhere  of  a  nation  (in  Afidca,  I 
think)  which  is  governed  by  twelve  counsellors. 
When  these  counsellors  are  to  meet  on  public  busi- 
ness, twelve  large  earthenjars  are  set  in  two  rows, 
and  filled  with  water.  Tne  counsellors  enter  the 
apartment  one  after  another,  stark  naked,  and  each 


•  ••  At  Mr.  Pesle^s  patDtpr^s  room  I  met  Mr.  Fninets  Hop- 
kinson, kite  a  Mindamas  Counsellor  of  New  Jersey,  now  a 
roember  of  the  Contlaental  Congress,  who,  it  seems,  Is  a  naUve 
of  PbUadtUphla;  a  son  of  a  prothonotary  of  this  coantry,  who 
m»  a  perMra  maeh  req>eeted.  The  bod  was  liberally  educated, 
aad  is  a  palDter  and  a  noet  I  have  a  onrloelty  to  penetrate 
a  little  deeper  into  the  Dosom  of  this  eorioos  gentleman.  He  is 
one  of  yoar  nretty,  little,  oartonSt  infenious  men.  His  head  is 
not  Mg^r  tnao  a  large  apple,  less  than  oar  fHend  Pemberton, 
•r  I>oetor  Btmon  Tofls.  I  have  not  met  with  anything  in 
astmral  history  more  amusing  and  entertaining  than  his  per- 
amal  appcoranee — yet  he  is  genteel  and  well  bred,  and  is  very 
•Miai:*Wofan  Adams  to  his  wife.  Phila.  Aug.  91, 1776^ 
t  IMaplBloa'B  JUfpodUnf,  Aft  Hopkinson. 


leaps  into  a  jar,  where  he  sits  up  to  the  chin  in 
water.  When  the  jars  are  all  filled  with  counsellors, 
they  proceed  to  deliberate  on  the  great  concerns  of 
the  nation.  This,  to  be  sure,  forms  a  very  grotesque 
scene ;  but  the  object  is  to  transact  the  public  busi- 
ness: they  have  been  accustomed  to  do  it  in  this 
way,  and  therefore  it  appears  to  them  the  most 
rational  and  convenient  way.  Indeed,  if  we  con- 
sider it  impartially,  there  seems  to  be  no  reason 
why  a  counsellor  may  not  be  as  wise  in  an  earthen 
jar  as  in  an  elbow  chair ;  or  why  the  good  of  the 
people  may  not  be  as  maturely  considered  in  the 
one  08  in  the  other. 

Tlie  established  manners  of  every  country  are  the 
standards  of  propriety  with  the  people  who  have 
adopted  them ;  and  every  nation  assumes  the  right 
of  considering  all  deviations  therefrom  as  bai'ba- 
risms  and  absurditiea 

Tlie  Chinese  have  retained  their  laws  and  customs 
for  ages  inunemorial:  and  although  they  have  long 
had  a  commercial  intercourse  with  European  na- 
tions, and  are  well  acquainted  with  their  improve- 
ments in  the  arts,  and  their  modes  of  civilization, 
yet  they  are  so  far  from  being  convinced  of  anv 
superiority  in  the  European  manners,  that  then- 
government  takes  the  most  serious  measures  to  pre- 
vent the  customs  of  foreigners  taking  root  amongst 
them.  It  employs  their  utmost  vigilance  to  enjoy 
the  benefits  of  commerce,  and  at  the  same  time  guard 
ogoinst  innovations  that  might  affect  the  charac- 
teristic manners  of  the  pcopl& 

Since  the  discovery  of  the  Sandwich  islands  in  the 
South-Sea,  they  have  been  visited  by  ships  from 
several  nations  ;  yet  the  natives  have  shown  no  in- 
clination to  prefer  the  dress  and  maimers  of  the  visi- 
tors to  their  own.  It  is  even  probable  tiiat  they 
pity  the  ignorance  of  the  Eurttpeans  they  have 
seen,  as  far  removed  from  civilization;  and  value 
themselves  on  the  propriety  and  advantage  of  their 
own  customsb 

There  is  nothing  new  in  these  observations,  and  I 
had  no  intention  of  making  them  when  I  sat  down 
to  write,  but  they  obtruded  themselves  upon  me. 
My  intention  was  to  give  you  some  account  of  the 
people  of  these  new  states  f  but  I  am  not  sufficiently 
informed  for  the  purpose,  having,  as  yet,  seen  little 
more  than  the  cities  of  Nctc-York  and  Philadelphict, 
I  have  discovered  but  few  national  singularities 
amongst  them.  Their  customs  and  manners  are 
nearly  the  same  with  those  of  England,  which  they 
have  lo!>g  been  used  to  copy.  For,  previous  to  the 
late  revolution,  the  Americans  wei'e  taught  from 
their  infancy  to  look  up  to  the  English  as  the  pat- 
terns of  perfection  in  all  thinga 

I  have,  however,  observed  one  custom,  which,  for 
aught  I  know,  is  peculiar  to  this  country.  An  ac- 
count of  it  will  serve  to  fill  up  the  remainder  of  this 
sheet,  and  may  afford  you  some  amusement 

When  a  young  couple  are  about  to  enter  on  the 
matrimonial  state,  a  never-failing  article  in  the  mar- 
riage treaty  is,  that  the  lady  shall  have  and  enjoy 
the  free  and  unmolested  exercise  of  the  rights  of 
wntiE-w ASHING,  with  all  its  ceremonials,  privileges, 
and  appurtenances.  You  will  wonder  what  this 
privilege  of  white-woAhifig  is.  I  will  endeavor  to 
give  you  an  idea  of  the  ceremony,  as  I  have  seen  it 
performed. 

There  is  no  season  of  the  year  in  which  the  lady 
may  not,  if  she  pleases,  claim  her  privilege;  but  the 
latter  end  of  May  is  generally  fixed  upon  for  the 
purpose.  The  attentive  husband  may  judge,  by  cer- 
tain prognostics,  when  the  storm  is  nigh  at  hand.  If 
the  lady  grows  uncommonly  fretful,  finds  fault  with 
the  servants,  is  diseonfented  with  the  children,  and 
complains  much  of  the  nostiiiess  of  every  thing  about 
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her:  these  are  symptomB  which  ought  not  to  be 
neglected,  yet  they  eometimes  go  ott  without  any 
further  eH'cct  But  if,  when  the  husband  rises  in 
the  morning,  he  should  obserre  in  the  yard,  a  Avlieel- 
ban'ow,  with  a  Quantity  of  lime  in  it,  or  should  see 
oertnin  buckets  nlled  with  a  solution  of  lime  in  wa- 
ter, there  is  no  time  for  hesitation.  He  immediately 
locks  up  the  apartment  or  closet  where  his  papers 
and  private  property  are  kept,  ond  putting  tlie  key 
in  his  pocket,  betakes  himself  to  flights  A  Imsbana, 
however  beloved,  becomes  a  perfect  nuisance  during 
this  season  of  female  rage.  Hh  authority  is  super- 
ceded, his  commission  suspended,  and  the  very 
scullion  who  cleans  the  brik^ses  in  the  kitclien  be- 
comes of  more  imjK>i'tauce  than  him.  Ue  has 
nothing  for  it  but  to  abdicate,  for  a  time,  and  run 
from  an  evil  which  he  ca»  neither  prevent  nor  mollify. 
The  husband  gone,  the  ceremony  bcgina.  The 
walls  are  stripptsl  of  their  furniture— paintings, 
prints,  and  ]ookiug-gla9.aes  lie  huddled  in  heaps 
about  the  floors ;  the  curtains  are  torn  from  their 
testers,  the  beds  crammed  into  windows,  chairs  and 
tables,  bedsteads  and  cradles  crowd  the  yard ;  and 
the  garden  fence  bends  beneath  the  weight  of  car- 
pots,  blankets,  cloth  clonks,  old  coats,  under  petti- 
coats, and  ragged  breeches.  Here  may  be  seen  the 
lumber  of  the  kitchen,  forming  a  dark  and  confused 
mass  for  the  foreground  of  the  picture ;  gridirons  and 
frj'ing-pans,  rusty  shovels  and  broken  tongs,  joint 
stools,  and  the  fractured  remains  of  rush-bottomed 
chairs.  77icre  a  closet  hns  disgorged  its  bowels — 
riveted  plates  and  di^^hes,  halves  of  china  bowls, 
cracked  tumblers,  broken  wine-glnsses,  phials  of  for- 
gotten physic,  papers  of  unknown  powders,  seeds 
and  dried  herbs,  tops  of  tea-pots,  and  stoppers  of 
departed  decnntere — from  the  rag-hole  in  the  garret, 
to  the  rat-hole  in  the  cellar,  no  place  e^itcapcs  un- 
rummaged.  It  would  seem  ns  if  the  day  of  general 
doom  was  come,  and  the  utensils  of  the  hou&e  were 
dragged  forth  to  judgment  In  this  tempest,  the 
words  of  Kinff  Lear  unavoidably  present  themselves, 
and  might  with  little  alteration  be  made  strictly  ap- 
plicable. 

-Let  ths  great  gods 


That  keep  this  dreadful  pother  o'er  onr  heads 
Find  out  thoir  enemies  now.    Tremble  lliou  wretch 
That  host  within  thee  undivulged  crimes 

Unwhlpt  of  Justice 

Close  pent  up  guilt, 

Rive  your  concealing  contiiionts,  and  ask 
These  dreadful  summoners  grace.** 

Tliis  ceremony  completed,  and  the  house  tho- 
roughly evacuated,  the  next  operation  is  to  smear 
the  wfuls  and  ceilings  with  brushes,  dipped  into  a 
solution  of  lime  called  wurrE-WASH;  to  pour  buckets 
of  water  over  every  floor,  and  scratch  all  the  par- 
titions nnd  wainscots  with  hard  brushes,  charged 
with  soft  soap  and  stone-cutter's  sand. 

The  windows  by  no  means  escape  the  general 
deluge.  A  servant  scrambles  out  upon  the  pent- 
house, at  the  risk  of  her  neck,  ana  with  a  mug 
in  her  liand,  and  a  bucket  within  reach,  da<hes 
innumerable  gallons  of  water  against  the  glass 
panes,  to  the  great  anno3*ance  of  passengers  in  the 
street 

I  have  been  told  that  an  action  at  Inw  was  once 
brought  against  one  of  these  water  nymphs,  by  a 
person  who  hod  a  new  suit  of  clothes  spoiled  by 
this  operation:  but  after  long  argument  it  was  de- 
termined that  no  damages  could  be  awarded ;  inas- 
much as  the  defendant  was  in  the  exercise  of  a  legal 
right,  and  not  answerable  for  the  consequences. 
And  BO  the  poor  gentleman  was  doubly  nonsuited ; 
for  h*  ^'^^  *^*»*  liis  suit  of  cloUies  and  his  suit  at 
1 


Tliese  smearing  and  BcratchingB,  these  washii.gs 
and  dashings,  being  duly  performed,  the  next  cere- 
monial is  to  cleanse  and  replace  the  distracted  furni- 
ture. You  may  have  seen  a  house-raiaine,  or  a  ahipi 
launch — recollect,  if  you  can,  the  hurry,  bustle,  con- 
fusion, and  noise  of  such  a  scene,  and  you  will  have 
Boiue  idea  of  this  cleansing  match.  The  misfortune 
is,  tiiat  the  sole  object  is  to  make  things  cUan.  It 
matters  not  how  many  useful,  ornamental,  or  valua- 
ble articles  suffer  mutilation  or  death  under  the  of ae- 
ration. A  mahogany  chair  and  a  carved  frame  un- 
dergo the  same  ditfcipline ;  they  are  to  be  made  clean 
at  all  events ;  but  their  preservation  is  not  worthy 
of  attention.  For  instance:  a  fine  large  ergraving 
is  laid  flat  upon  the  floor;  a  nuDiber  of  smaller 
prints  are  piled  upon  it,  until  the  super-incumbent 
weight  cracks  the  lower  glass — but  this  is  of  no  im- 
portance. A  valuable  picture  is  placed  leaning 
Against  the  sharp  cori.er  of  a  table;  others  are  made 
to  lean  against  that,  till  the  pressure  of  the  whole 
forces  the  corner  of  the  table  through  the  canvas  of 
the  first  The  frame  and  glass  of  a  fine  print  are  to 
be  cleaned;  the  spirit  and  oil  used  on  this  occasion 
are  sufl'ered  to  leak  through  and  deface  the  en- 
graving— no  matter  I  If  the  glass  is  clean  and  the 
trume  shines  it  is  suflicient — the  rest  is  not  worthy 
of  consideration.  An  able  arithmetician  hath  made 
a  calculation,  founded  on  long  exerience,  and  proved 
tlint  the  losses  and  destruction  incident  to  two 
white-washings  are  equal  to  one  removal,  and  three 
removals  equal  \o  one  fire. 

This  cleansing  frolic  over,  matters  begin  to  reeume 
their  pristine  appearance :  the  storm  abates,  ai  d  all 
would  be  well  ogain :  but  it  is  imposeible  tliat  so 
great  a  convulsion  in  so  small  a  community  should 
pass  over  without  producii;g  some  coueeiiuences. 
For  two  or  three  weeks  after  the  operation,  the 
fomily  arc  usually  afilictc<l  with  sore  eyes,  soie 
throats,  or  severe  colds,  occasioned  by  exLalatious 
from  wet  floors  and  damp  walls. 

I  know  a  gentleman  here  who  is  fond  of  account- 
ing for  every  thing  in  a  philosophical  way.  He 
considers  this,  what  I  call  a  custom ^  as  a  real,  period- 
ical disease,  peculiar  to  the  climate.  His  train  of 
reasoning  is  whimsical  and  ingenious,  but  I  am  cot 
at  leisure  to  give  you  the  detail.  The  result  was, 
that  he  found  the  distemper  to  be  iccuiable;  but 
after  much  study,  he  thought  he  had  discovered  a 
method  to  divert  the  evil  he  could  not  eubdue.  For 
this  purpose,  he  caused  a  small  buildicg,  about 
twelve  feet  souare,  to  be  erected  in  liis  garden,  and 
furnished  witii  some  ordinary  chairs  and  tables,  end 
a  few  prints  of  the  cheapest  sort  His  hope  was, 
that  when  the  white- washing  frenzy  seized  the 
females  of  his  family,  they  might  repair  to  this 
apartment,  and  scrub,  and  scour,  and  smear  to  their 
hearts'  content;  and  so  spend  the  violence  of  the 
disease  in  this  out-]K>st,  whilst  he  enjoyed  himself  in 
quiet  at  head-quurtcrs.  But  the  experiment  divl 
not  answer  his  expectation.  It  was  mi  possible  it 
should,  since  a  prmcipal  part  of  the  gratification 
consists  in  the  ladv's  having  an  uncontrolled  right 
to  torment  her  husband,  at  least  once  in  every  year; 
to  turn  him  out  of  doors,  and  take  the  reins  of  go- 
vernment into  her  own  hands. 

There  is  a  much  better  contrivance  than  this  of 
the  philosopher's :  which  is,  to  cover  the  walls  of 
tlie  house  with  paper.  This  is  generally  done.  And 
thougli  it  does  not  abolish,  it  at  least  shortens  the 
period  of  female  dominion.  This  paper  is  decorated 
with  various  fancies,  nnd  made  so  ornamental  tliat 
the  women  have  admitted  the  fashion  without  pei^ 
ceiving  the  design. 

There  is  also  another  alleviation  of  the  husband's 
distress.     He  generally  has  the  sole  use  of  a  small 
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room  or  closet  for  his  books  and  papers,  the  key  of 
which  he  is  allowed  to  keep.  Tliis  is  considered  as 
a  privileged  place,  eyen  in  the  white-washing  sea- 
son, and  stands  like  the  land  of  Goshen  amidst  the 
plagaes  of  Egypt  But  then  he  most  be  extremely 
eaationa,  and  ever  upon  his  enard ;  for  should  he  in- 
advertently go  abroad,  ana  leave  the  key  in  his 
door,  the  house-maid,  who  is  alwa3*8  on  the  watch 
for  such  an  opportunity,  immediately  enters  in  tri- 
umph with  buckets,  brooms,  and  brushes — takes 
possession  of  the  premises,  and  forthwith  puts  all 
nis  books  and  papers  to  rig/Ua,  to  his  utter  con- 
fusion, and  sometimes  serious  detriment  I  can  give 
you  an  instance. 

A  gentleman  was  sued  at  law,  by  the  executors  of 
a  mechanic,  on  a  chaise  found  against  him  on  the 
decease J's  books  to  the  amount  of  £30.  The  de- 
fendant was  strongly  impreisei  with  a  belief  that 
he  had  discharged  the  aebt  and  taken  a  receipt ; 
but  as  the  ti-ansaction  was  of  long  standing,  he 
knew  not  where  to  find  the  receipt  The  suit  went 
on  in  course,  and  the  time  approached  when  judg- 
ment should  be  obtained  agamst  him.  He  then  sat 
down  seriously  to  examine  a  large  bundle  of  old 
papers,  which  he  had  untied  and  displayed  on  a 
table  for  the  pur|X)se.  In  the  midst  of  his  search  he 
WAi  suddenly  called  away  on  business  of  impor- 
tance. He  forgot  to  lock  tne  door  of  his  roono.  The 
house-maid,  wno  had  been  long  looking  for  such  an 
opportunity,  immediately  entered  with  the  usual 
implements,  and  with  great  alacrity  fell  to  cleaning 
the  room  and  putting  thingt  to  rightt.  One  of  the 
first  objects  tnat  struck  her  e3'e  was  the  confused 
situation  of  tlie  papers  on  the  table.  These,  without 
delay,  she  huddled  together  like  so  many  dirty 
knives  and  forks;  but  in  the  actiou,  a  small  piece 
of  paper  fell  unnoticed  on  the  floor,  which  un- 
fortunately happened  to  be  the  very  receipt  in 
question.  As  it  had  no  very  respectable  appear- 
ance, it  was  soon  alter  swept  out  with  tlie  common 
dirt  of  the  room,  and  carried  in  a  dust-pan  to  the 
yard.  The  tradesman  had  neglected  to  enter  the 
credit  in  his  books.  The  defendant  could  find 
nothing  to  obviate  the  charge,  and  so  judgment 
went  against  him  for  debt  and  costa  A  fortnight 
after  the  whole  was  settled,  and  the  money  paid, 
one  of  the  children  found  the  receipt  amongst  the 
dirt  in  the  yard. 

There  is  also  another  custom,  peculiar  to  the  city 
of  Philadelphia,  and  nearly  allied  with  the  former. 
I  mean  that  of  washing  the  pavements  before  the 
doors  every  Saturday  evening.  I  at  first  supposed 
this  to  be  a  r^ulation  of  the  police ;  but,  on  further 
inquiry,  I  find  it  is  a  religious  rite  preparatory  to 
tiie  Sabbath :  and  it  is,  I  l^iieve,  the  only  religions 
rite  in  which  the  numerous  sectaries  of  this  large 
city  perfectly  agree.  The  ceremony  begins  about 
•unset  and  continues  till  ten  or  eleven  at  night.  It 
is  very  diflioult  for  a  stranger  to  walk  the  streets  on 
those  evenings.  He  runs  a  continual  risk  of  having 
a  bucket  of  dirty  water  dashed  against  his  legs;  but 
a  Philadelphian  bom  is  so  much  accustomed  to  the 
danger  that  he  avoids  it  with  surprising  dexterity. 
It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  a  Philadelphian 
may  be  known  any  where  by  a  certain  skip  in  his 
gait^  The  streets  of  New  York  are  paved  with 
rough  stones.  These,  indeed,  are  not  washed,  but 
the  dirt  is  so  thoroughly  swept  from  between  them 
that  they  stand  up  sharp  and  prominent,  to  the 
great  annoyance  of  those  who  are  not  accustomed 
to  so  rough  a  path.  But  habit  reconciles  every 
thing.  It  is  diverting  enough  to  see  a  Philadelphian 
at  New  York.  He  walks  the  street  with  as  much 
painful  caution  as  if  his  toes  were  covered  with 
corns,  or  his  feet  lame  J  by  the  gout:  whilst  a  New 


Yorker,  as  little  approving  the  plain  masonry  of 
Philadelphia,  shufiles  along  the  pavement  like  a 
parrot  upon  a  mahogany  table. 

It  must  be  acknowledged  that  the  ablutions  I 
have  mentioned  are  attended  with  no  small  incon- 
venience; yet  the  women  would  not  be  induced  by 
any  consideration  to  resign  their  privilege. 

Notwithstanding  this  singularity,  I  can  give  you 
the  strongest  assurances  that  the  women  of  America 
make  the  most  faithful  wives,  and  the  most  attentive 
mothers  in  the  world.  And  I  don't  doubt  but  you 
will  join  me  in  opinion,  that  if  a  married  man  is 
made  miserable  only  for  one  week  in  a  whole  year, 
he  will  have  no  great  cause  to  complain  of  the 
matrimonial  bond. 

This  letter  has  run  on  to  a  length  I  did  not  ex- 
pect ;  I  therefore  hasten  to  assure  you  that  I  am  as 
ever, 

June,  1785.  Your,  <bc  ^c  <&c. 


xoDxsH  LXASimfo:  sxaacrurnBD  bt  a  spscxmsv  or  ▲  col- 

UMIATB  XXAJUKXTIOH. 

*  Prop.  TVliat  is  a  salt-box  f 

Stu.  It  is  a  box  mude  to  contain  salt 

Pbof.  How  is  it  divided  ? 

Stu.  Into  a  salt-box,  and  a  box  of  salt. 

Prof.  Very  well! — show  the  distinction! 

&TU.  A  salt-box  may  be  where  there  is  no  salt ; 
but  salt  is  absolutely  necessary  to  the  existence  of  a 
box  of  salt 

Prop.  Are  not  salt-boxes  otherwise  divided  f 

Stu.  Yes :   by  a  partition. 

Prop.  What  is  the  use  of  this  partition  f 

Stu.  To  separate  the  coarse  salt  from  the  fine. 

Prop.  How  \ — think  a  little. 

Stu.  To  separate  the  fine  salt  from  the  coarse. 

Prop.  To  be  sure : — ^it  is  to  separate  the  fine  from 
the  conrse:  but  are  not  salt-boxes  yet  otherwise 
distinguished  f 

Stu.  Yes :   into  posaible,  probable,  and  positive. 

Prop.  Define  these  several  kinds  of  salt-boxe& 

Stu.  a  possible  stdt-box  is  a  salt-box  yet  unsold 
in  the  hands  of  the  joiner. 

Prop.  Why  sol 

Sru.  Because  it  hath  never  yet  become  a  salt-box 
in  fact,  having  never  had  any  salt  in  it;  and  it  may 
possibly  be  applied  to  some  other  use. 

Prop.  Very  true : — for  a  salt-box  which  never  had, 
hath  not  now,  and  perhaps  never  may  have,  any 
salt  in  it,  can  only  be  termed  a  possible  salt-box. 
What  is  a  probable  salt-box? 

Stu.  It  is  a  suit-box  in  the  hand  of  one  going  to 
a  shop  to  buy  8:dt,  and  who  hath  six-pence  in  his 
pocket  to  pay  the  grocer :  and  a  positive  salt-box  is 
one  which  hath  actually  and  bond  fide  got  salt  in  it 

Prop.  Very  good : — ^but  is  there  no  instance  of  a 
positive  snlt-box  which  hath  no  salt  in  it  ? 

Stu.  I  know  of  none. 

Prop.  Yes:  there  is  one  mentioned  by  some  authors: 
it  is  where  a  box  hath  by  long  use  been  so  impreg- 
nated with  salt,  that  although  all  the  salt  hath  Deen 
long  since  emptied  out,  it  may  yet  be  called  a  salt- 
box,  with  the  same  propriety  that  we  say  a  salt 
herring,  salt  beef,  Ac  And  in  this  sense  any  box 
that  may  have  accidentally,  or  otherwise,  been  long 
steeped  in  brine,  may  be  termed  positively  a  salt- 
box,  although  never  designed  for  the  purpose  of 
keeping  salt  But  tell  me,  what  other  division  of 
salt-boxes  do  you  recollect  9 

Stu.  They  are  further  divided  into  substantive  and 


^  Prof,  professor;  Stu,  stodent;  Gov.  governor  of  the  Instl- 
I   tation. 
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pendant :  a  iubsianiive  salt-box  u  that  which  stands 
by  itself  on  the  table  or  dresser ;  and  a  pendant  is 
that  which  haugs  upon  a  uail  against  the  wall 

PaoF.  What  is  the  idea  of  a  udt-boxl 

Stu.  It  is  that  image  which  the  mind  conceives 
of  a  salt-box,  when  no  salt-box  is  present. 

PcoK.  What  is  tlie  abstract  idea  of  a  salt-box  f 

&ru.  It  is  the  idea  of  a  salt-box,  abstracted  from 
the  idea  of  a  box,  or  of  salt,  or  of  a  salt-box,  or  of  a 
box  of  salt 

Paor.  Very  right: — and  bv  these  means  you  ac- 
quire a  most  perfect  knowledge  of  a  salt-box:  but 
tell  me,  is  the  idea  of  a  salt-box  a  salt  idea  f 

Stu.  Not  unless  the  ideal  box  hath  ideal  salt  in  it 

pHor.  True : — and  therefore  an  abstract  idea  can- 
not be  either  salt  or  fresh ;  round  or  square ;  long  or 
short :  for  a  true  abstract  idea  must  be  entirely  free 
of  all  adjuncts.  And  this  shows  the  diifereiice  be- 
tween a  salt  idea,  and  an  idea  of  salt — Is  an  apti- 
tude to  hold  salt  an  esaential  or  an  accidental  pro- 
perty of  a  salt-box  f 

i^ru.  It  is  essential ;  but  if  there  should  be  a  crack 
in  the  bottom  of  the  box,  the  aptitude  to  spill  salt 
would  be  termed  an  aeeidental  property  of  that  salt- 
box. 

Ihtor.  Very  well  I  very  well  indeed  I — ^Whatis  the 
salt  called  with  respect  to  the  boxt 

Stu.  It  is  called  its  contents^ 

Pbof.  And  why  so  f 

Sin.  Because  tne  cook  is  content  quoad  hoc  to 
find  plenty  of  salt  in  tlie  box. 

Prof.  \ou  are  very  right: — I  see  you  have  not 
misspent  your  time:  let  us  now  proceed  to 

Loffto. 

Prof.  How  many  parts  are  there  in  a  salt-box  f 

Stu.  Three.     Bottom,  top,  and  aides. 

Prof.  How  many  modes  are  there  in  salt-boxes  9 

Stu.  Four.  The /oniia/,  the  substantial,  the  aceir 
dental,  and  the  topsey-turvey. 

Prof.  Define  these  several  modes. 

Stu.  The  formal  respects  the  figure  or  shape  of 
the  box,  Bucli  as  round,  square,  oblong,  atid  so  forth ; 
the  substantial  respects  the  work  of  the  joiner ;  and 
the  accidental  depends  upon  the  string  by  which  the 
box  is  hung  against  the  walL 

Prof.  Very  welL — ^Aiid  what  are  the  consequences 
of  the  accidental  modef 

Stu.  If  the  string  should  break  the  box  would  fall, 
the  salt  be  spilt,  the  salt-box  broken,  and  the  cook 
in  a  bitter  passion :  and  this  is  the  accidental  mode 
with  its  consequences^ 

Prof.  How  do  you  distinguish  between  the  top 
and  bottom  of  a  salt-box  f 

Stu.  The  top  of  the  box  is  that  part  which  is 
uppermost,  ana  the  bottom  that  part  which  is  lowest 
in  all  positions 

Prof.  Yon  should  rather  say  the  lowest  part  is 
the  bottom,  and  the  uppermost  part  is  the  topi — ^How 
is  it  then  if  the  bottom  should  oe  the  uppermost  f 

Stu.  Tlie  top  would  then  be  the  lowermost ;  and 
so  the  bottom  would  become  the  top,  and  l^e  top 
would  become  the  bottom :  and  this  is  called  the  top- 
sey4urvey  mode,  which  is  nearly  allied  to  the  aeeiden- 
tal, and  frequently  arises  from  it 
^  Prof.  Very  good. — ^Bnt  are  not  salt-boxes  some- 
times single  and  sometimes  double  ? 

Stu.  Yea 
^  Prof.  Well,  then  mention  the  several  combina- 
tions of  salt-boxes  with  respect  to  their  having  salt 
or  not 

Stu.  They  are    divided    into    single    salt-boxes 

Imvinop  salt ;  single  salt-boxes  having  no  salt ;  double 

''  haying  salt ;  double  salt-boxes  having  no 


salt ;  and  single  double  salt-boxes  haying  salt  and 
DO  salt 

Pbof.  Hold  I   holdl — ^you  are  going  too  far. 

Oov.  We  cannot  allow  further  time  for  k^e, 
proceed  if  you  please  to 

Kaiural  PMosophy. 

Prof.  Pray,  Sir,  what  is  a  salt-box  t 

Stu.  It  is  a  combination  of  matter,  fitted,  framed, 
and  joined  by  the  hands  of  a  workman  in  tiie  form 
of  a  box,  ana  adapted  to  the  purpose  of  receiyiog, 
containing,  and  retaining  salt 

Prof.  Very  good. — What  are  the  mechanical 
powers  concerned  in  the  construction  of  a  salt-box  t 

Stu.  The  ax,  the  saw,  the  plane,  and  the  hammer. 

PnoF.  How  are  these  powers  applied  to  the  pur- 
pose intended  f 

Stu.  The  ox  to  fell  the  tree,  the  sam  to  split  the 
timber. 

Prof.  Consider.  Is  it  the  property  of  the  mall 
and  wedge  to  split  f 

Stu.  The  saw  to  Uit  the  timber,  the  plane  to 
smooth  and  thin  the  boards. 

Prof.  Howl  Take  time  I  Takethne! 

Stu.  To  thin  and  smooth  the  boards. 

Prof.  To  be  sure— the  boards  are  firvt  thinned 
and  then  smoothed — go  on — 

Sru.  T}^^  plane  to  thin  and  smooth  the  boards, 
and  the  hammer  to  drive  the  naila 

Prof.  Or  rather  tacks. — ^Have  not  some  philoso- 
phers considered  gl%ae  as  one  of  the  mecnanical 
powers! 

Stu.  Yes ;  and  it  is  still  so  considered,  but  it  is 
called  an  inverse  mechanical  power :  because,  where- 
as it  is  the  property  of  the  direct  mechanical  powers 
to  generate  motion,  and  separate  parts ;  alue,  on  the 
contrary,  prevents  motion,  and  keeps  the  parts  to 
which  it  is  applied  fixed  to  each  other. 

Prof.  Very  true. — What  is  the  mechanical  law  of 
the  sawf 

Stu.  The  power  is  to  the  resiBtance,  as  the  num- 
ber of  teeth  and  force  impressed  multiplied  by  the 
number  of  strokes  in  a  giyen  time^ 

Prof.  Is  the  saw  only  used  in  slitting  timber  into 
boards  f 

Stu.  Yes,  it  is  also  employed  in  cutting  boards 
into  lengths. 

Prof.  Not  lengths :  a  thing  cannot  properly  be 
said  to  have  been  cut  into  lengths, 

Stu.  Into  shortnesses. 

Prof.  Certainly — ^into  shortnesses.  Well,  what 
are  the  mechanical  laws  of  the  hammer  f 

Gov.  Hie  time  wastes  fast;  pass  on  to  another 
science. 

Mathemaiies, 

Prof.  VHiht  w  tk  salt-box  f 

Stu.  It  is  a  figure  composed  of  lines  and  anr&oe^ 

Prof.  What  are  the  external  figures  of  a  salt-box  t 

Stu.  Four  parallelograms  and  two  squares. 

Prof.  How  are  these  disposed! 

Stu.  The  four  parallelograms  are  thus  disposed : 
The  superior,  or  top  ;  the  anterior,  or  front ;  the  ta- 
ferior,  or  bottom ;  and  the  posterior,  or  back ;  and 
the  two  squares  form  the  two  en  da 

Pbof.  Very  good. — ^Let  us  now  consider  one  of  the 
squares  at  the  end  of  the  salt-box.  Suppose  then  a 
diagonal  line  to  be  drawn  from  one  of  the  angles  of 
this  square  to  the  opposite  angle  of  tlie  same,  what 
will  be  the  consequence ! 

^  Stu.  It  will  divide  the  square  into  two  equal  and 
similar  triangles^ 

Prof.  Very  true. — ^But  can  you  demonstrate  that 
these  two  equal  and  similar  triangles  are  equal  to 
each  other ! 
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8nL  I  dnv  the  Bouare  A  B  C  D,  whose  sides  are 
3  all  equal,  and  the  contained  an- 
gles, all  right  angles.  I  then 
drair  the  diagonal  B  G,  dividing 
the  square  into  two  equal  parta. 
Then  I  say,  that  one  of  those 
equal  parts,  yvl  the  triangle 
-  A  B  C  is  equal  to  the  other  equal 
part  or  triangle  BCD;  and  rur- 
tfaer,  thiit  those  two  triangles  are  not  only  equal 
but  nmilar.  For  by  the  105th  proposition  of  the 
49th  Book  of  EuoUd,  if  in  two  triangles,  all  the 
lines  and  angles  of  the  one,  are  equal  to  all  the 
eorresponding  lines  and  angles  of  the  other,  those 
two  triangles  will  be  equal  and  similar.  But  the  leg 
A  B  of  the  triangle  A  B  C,  is  equal  to  the  leg  G  D 
of  the  triangle  B  G  D,  because  they  are  two  of  the 
■ides  of  the  square  A  B  G  D,  equal  by  construction  : 
and  the  leg  A  C  is  equal  to  the  leg  B  D  for  the  same 
reason ;  and  because  the  hypotheuuse  B  G  is  com- 
mon to  both  triangles,  therefore  the4iypothennse  of 
the  triani^e  A  B  G  is  eaual  to  the  hypothenuse  of 
the  triangle  B  G  D.  ^ow,  because  by  the  115th 
proposition  of  the  same  book,  equal  legs  subtend 
equal  angles  of  the  same  radii ;  it  follows,  that  all 
the  angles  of  the  triangle  A  B  G  are  equal  to  the 
eorresponding  angles  of  the  triangle  B  I>  G :  ergOf 
those  two  triangles  are  equal  and  sunilar :  and  ergo, 
if  a  square  be  cut  b^  a  diagonal  line  into  two  equal 
parts,  those  parts  will  be  equal  Q  E  D. 

PaoF.  Very  well!  very  well  indeed  1 — Suppose 
now  a  right  line  to  be  let  fall  from  a  given  point 
abore  a  salt-box,  till  it  shall  touch  the  tuperior  pa- 
rallelogram, and  another  right  line  to  be  let  fall  from 
the  same  point  till  it  should  touch  the  inferior  pa- 
raflelogram  of  the  same  salt-box,  can  you  demon- 
itrate  that  these  two  lines  must  be  unequal :  or,  in 
other  words,  can  you  prove  that  a  line  of  12  inches 
is  shorter  than  a  fine  of  18  inches  in  length  f 
Stu.  If  two  lines — 

Gov.  We  have  just  received  intelligence  that 
dmner  is  almost  ready ;  and  as  the  medical  class  is 
yet  to  be  examined,  we  cannot  afford  time  for  this 
demonstration.  Let  the  medical  gentlemen  come 
fiH-ward. 

Anatomy. 

PaoF.  What  is  a  salt-box  f 

8tu.  It  is  a  body  composed  of  wood,  glue,  nails, 
and  hingesL 

Paor.  How  is  this  body  divided  t 

Brc.  Into  extettuU  and  internal. 

Paop.  Very  good-^x^erno/  and  internal — ^rery 
proper  indeed. — ^And  what  are  the  external  parts  of 
saalt4x>xt 

Stu.  One  fundamental,  four  latertU$,  and  one 
mmerlateraL 

rmow.  And  how  do  you  find  the  internal  parts  of  a 
■alt-boxf 

8td.  IMvided  by  a  vertical  membrane  or  partition 
into  two  large  cavities  or  sinuses. 

PaoF.  Are  these  cavities  always  equal  f 

Sftc  They  used  to  be  so  formerly ;  but  modem 
joiners  harethou|;htit  best  to  have  them  unequal,  for 
ttke  more  convenient  accommodation  of  the  viscera 
or  contents ;  the  larger  cavity  for  the  reception  of 
the  coarser  visoera,  and  the  smaller  for  the  nne. 

Pkop.  Very  true— thus  have  modern  joiners,  by 
thar  improvements,  excelled  the  first  maaer  of  salt* 
boxea. — Tell  me  now  what  peculiarity  do  you  ob- 
serve in  the  wperUUeral  meniber  of  a  salt-box  I 

Stu.  Whereas  all  the  other  members  are  fixed  and 
stationary  with  respect  to  each  other,  the  snperla- 
teral  is  moveable  on  a  pair  of  hinges. 

Fbof.  To  what  purpose  is  it  so  constructed  f 


Stu.  For  the  admission,  retention,  and  emissiou  of 
the  saUne  particles. 

Gov.  This  is  sufficient— our  time  is  short— dinner 
must  not  wait— let  us  now  proceed  to 

8uriier^,at¥iiAePracttcsqfPkifa(o, 

Prof.  Mention  a  few  of  the  principal  disorders 
to  which  a  salt-box  is  liable? 

Srn.  A  cracked  and  leaky  fundamental ;  a  gaping 
of  the  joint  in  the  laterals ;  luxation  of  the  hinges: 
and  an  accession  and  concretion  of  filth  and  foulness 
external  and  iuternaL 

PaoF.  Very  well. — ^How  would  you  treat  those 
disorders  f — ^begin  with  the  first 

Stu.  I  would  caulk  the  leak  fundamental  with 
pledgets  of  tow,  which  I  would  secure  in  the  fissure 
oy  a  strip  of  linen  or  paper  pasted  over.  For  the 
starting  of  the  lateral  joints,  I  would  administer 
powerful  astringents,  such  as  the  gluten  eorneum; 
and  would  bind  the  parts  together  by  triple  bandages 
until  the  joints  should  knit 

PaoF.  Would  you  not  assist  with  chalybeates  ? 

Stu.  Yes — ^I  would  at — tack  the  disease  with  pre- 
pared iron,  in  doses  proportioned  to  the  strength  of 
the  parts. 

pBOF.  How  would  you  manage  the  luxation  of  the 
hinge  f 

^17.  I  would  first  examine  whether  it  was  oc- 
casioned by  the  starting  of  the  points  which  annex 
the  processes  to  the  tuperlateral  or  its  antagoniet,  or 
to  a  loss  of  the  fulcrum,  or  to  an  absolute  fracture 
of  the  sutures.  In  the  first  case,  I  would  secure  the 
process  by  a  screw ;  in  the  second,  I  would  bring  the 
sutures  together,  and  introduce  the  fulcrum ;  and  in 
the  last,  I  would  entirely  remove  the  fractured 
hinge,  and  supply  its  place,  pro  tempore,  with  one 
of  leather. 

Prof.  Very  well,  sir  I — ^very  well ! — ^now  for  your 
treatment  in  case  of  accumulated  foulness,  external 
and  internal — ^but  first  tell  me,  how  is  this  foulness 
contracted  f 

Stu.  Externally y  by  the  greasy  hands  of  the  cook ; 
and  internally,  by  the  solution  and  adhesion  of  the 
saline  particles. 

Prof.  True. — And  now  for  the  cure. 

Sru.  I  would  first  evacuate  the  abominable  vessel, 
through  the  j>rtma  via,  I  would  then  exhibit  deter- 
gents and  mluents;  such  as  the  saponaceous  pre- 
paration, with  great  plenty  of  <iquafontana. 

Prof.  Would  not  aoua  ealestis  do  better  f 

Stu.  Tes — aplenty  oia^va  coeleetia  with  the  marine 
sand.  I  would  also  apply  the  friction  brush,  with 
a  brisk  and  strong  hand,  until  the  excrementitious 
concrete  should  be  totally  dissolved  and  removed. 

Prof.  Very  proper. — What  next  f 

Sru.  I  would  recommend  the  cold  bath,  by  means 
of  a  common  pump ;  and  then  opply  lintal  absorb- 
ents ;  and  finally,  exsiccate  the  body  by  exposition 
cither  in  the  sun,  or  before  the  kitchen  iire. 

Prof.  In  what  situation  would  you  leave  the 
superlateral  valve  during  the  exsiccating  operation  t 

Sru.  I  would  leave  it  open  to  the  extent,  in  order 
that  the  rarefied  humidities  might  freely  exhale  from 
the  abominable  cavities  or  sinusea 

ChemUlry, 

Prof.  You  have  mentioned  the  saponaceous  pre- 
paration— ^pray,  how  is  that  procured  f 

Sni.  By  the  action  of  a  vegetable  alkaline  salt 
upon  a  pmguidinous  or  unctuous  substance. 

Prof.  What  is  salt  f 

Sru.  It  is  a  substance  eui  generia,  pungent  to  the 
taste,  of  an  antiseptic  quality,  and  is  produced  by 
crrstallization  on  the  evaporation  of  the  fluid  in 
wnich  it  is  suspended. 
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Psor.  Hov  many  kinds  of  salt  ocenr  in  a  salt^ 
bozt 

Bnv.  Two— coarse  and  fine. 

Prop.  You  have  said  that  the  eaponaceous  prepa- 
ration is  produced  by  tiie  action  of  a  vegetable  alka- 
line salt  on  a  pinguidiuouB  or  unctuous  subbtaucc — 
describe  the  process  i 

bru.  If  a  great  uuantity  of  strong  lie  be  procured 
by  passinff  water  torough  wood  ashes,  and  if  a  veiy 
large  body  of  a  pinguidinons  habit  should  be  iin- 
mersed  in  this  lie,  and  exposed  to  a  considerable 
heat,  the  action  of  the  lie,  or  rather  the  salts  with 
which  it  abouiidsf  upon  the  piuguidiuous  body, 
would  cause  the  mixture  to  coagulate  and — [Here 
the  examiner  looked  very  sour,  for  he  was  veryjai.] 

At  this  instant  a  servant  announced  that  dinner 
was  on  the  table — the  examination  was  concluded, 
and  the  parties  separated— one  rejoicihg  in  the  an- 
ticipation of  a  feast,  and  the  examined  happy  in  find- 
ing the  fiery  trial  over. 

11*7,1764. 


PUlLOGCTB  oh  Tm  ADDBXSS    OF   THX   raHJOSOrBIOAL  SOdXTT 

TO  DC  rOAXKUX. 

IFor  the  Penneytvania  PadkeC] 

I  have  perused  with  some  attention  the  several 
addresses  mnde  to  the  venerable  Doctor  Franklin, 
by  public  bodies  and  private  societies  on  his  arrival 
in  this  city.  So  far  as  they  express  a  sense  of  grati- 
tude and  esteem  for  his  integrity  and  abilities  us  a 
public  agent  and  a  philosopher,  they  have  my  hearty 
concurrence  and  approbation :  but  they  also  afford 
some  literary  amusement,  when  considered  merely 
as  compositions,  with  a  design  of  observing  the 
Tarious  forms  which  the  s:imc  subject  mntter  may 
assume,  in  passing  through  the  varied  machinery  of 
different  pericraniums. 

Talking  on  tliis  subject  with  Mr.  B.  the  address 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  ergngcd  our 
attention,  ns  distinguished  from  nil  the  others  by  a 
dearth  of  sentiment,  awkwardness  of  style,  and  ob- 
scurity of  expression.  I  am  surprised,  said  I — ^but 
it  will  be  better  to  give  it  in  the  way  of  dialogue, 
to  avoid  the  number  of  said  r»  and  said  AeV. 

A.  I  am  surprised  that  our  Philosophical  l^ocicty, 
from  whom  we  might  expect,  on  such  an  occasion, 
at  least  ease  and  propriety,  if  not  something  more, 
should  exhibit  so  barren,  so  stiff,  and  costive  a  per- 
formance, as  their  address  seems  to  be :  it  must  cer- 
tainly have  been  seethed  too  lor.g  in  the  nuthor's 
brain,  and  so  become  hard  like  an  over-boiled  egg. 

JB.  I  perceive,  sir,  you  are  not  a  member  of  Uie 
Philosophical  Society. 

A.  Ko,  sir ;  I  have  not  that  honor. 

A  So  I  thought  by  your  mentioning  &ratn&  AVhy, 
sir,  we  never  make  use  of  ony  in  writitg  letters,  or 
drawing  addresses :  we  manage  these  things  in  quite 
a  different  way.  How  do  you  imagine  our  address 
was  produced  I 

A,  Some  member,  I  suppose,  was  appointed  to 
draft  the  address,  which  was  afterwards  read  before 
the  society;  and  being  corrected,  was  finally  ap< 
proved  of,  and  so  delivered. 

B.  When  yon  shall  become  a  philosopher  you  will 
know  better:  no,  sir,  we  coiiduct  all  our  business  by 
ballot,  as  they  choose  magistrates — according  to  the 
spirit  of  our  excellent  constitution. 

A,  Ko  doubt,  when  new  members,  or  officers  of 
the  institution  are  to  be  elected ;  but  how  an  address 
can  be  composed  by  ballot,  I  confess,  I  cannot  com- 
prehend. 

£.  Well,  I  will  inform  you.  You  must  know  we 
have  four  boxes :  in  one  are  put  a  number  of  ntb- 
ttaniiveg,  the  best  the  dictionary  affords;  in  the 
second,  an  equal  number  of  atfjeetivei;  in  the  third, 


a  great  number  of  verbs^  with  their  participlet,  ge- 
runds,  Ae, ;  and  in  the  fourth,  a  still  greater  number 
of  pronounMy  articles,  and  particleB,  with  all  the  fmall 
ware  of  the  syntax.  The  secretary  shakes  these 
boxes  for  a  considerable  time,  and  then  places  them 
side  by  side  on  a  bible,  each  bearing  its  proper  label 
of  distinction.  Tliis  doLe,  the  members  proceed  to 
ballot  for  the  composition,  whatever  it  may  be; 
each  member  taking  out  one  substantive,  one  ad- 
jective, two  verbs,  and  four  particles  from  the  boxes 
respectively;  and  so  they  proceed,  repeating  the 
operation,  until  they  have  drawn  the  number  of 
words,  of  which,  according  to  a  previous  detennin»- 
tion,  the  composition  is  to  consist  l^ome  ingei.ioua 
member  is  then  requested  to  take  all  the  ballots  or 
words  so  obtained,  and  arrniige  them  in  the  best  or- 
der he  can.  In  the  pte^cLt  case,  this  task  fell  to 
***** ;  and  you  can  see  how  he  has  worked  up  Uie 
materials  which  chance  threw  in  his  way. 

A.  If  this  is  your  method  it  will  sufficiently  ae- 
count  for  the  simrt  broken  sentences,  tlie  harshnees 
of  the  periods,  and  general  obscurity  which  distin- 
guish your  addressL 

B.  What  do  you  mean  by  obteurity  f  I  am  sure 
our  address,  if  not  elegant,  is  at  least  intelligible. 

A.  Pray,  inform  me,  then,  what  is  meant  by  this 
paragraph : — **  Ihe  high  consideration  and  esteem 
in  which  we  hold  your  character,  so  intimately  com- 
bine with  our  regard  for  the  public  welfare,  that 
we  participate  eminently  in  the  general  satisfaction 
which  your  return  to  America  produces  :"* — ttnd  of 
this — "  We  derive  encoumgement  and  extraordinary 
felicity  from  an  assemblage  of  recent  memorable 
events :  ond  while  we  boast  in  a  most  pleasing  equi^ 
Uty,  pemianentlv  ascertained,**  ^c,  ^c. 

B.  The  meaning  of  your  first  quotation  is,  that 
our  high  consideration  for  the  doctor,  combining 
and  intimately  mixing  with  our  regard  for  tiie  pub- 
lic welfare,  occasion  a  kind  of  chymical  solution  or 
effervescence  in  our  minds,  producirg  a  iertitan  qtiid, 
which  causes  us  to  participate  emineniltf,  and  so  on ; 
if  you  know  anythii.g  of  chemistry,  you  would  have 
understood  it  well  enough. 

A.  Weill  it  appears  to  me  something  very  like 
nonsense ;  but,  I  confess,  I  am  no  philosopher. 

jB.  As  to  the  other  passage  you  mentioned — the 
truth  is,  we  were  a  little  unlucky — it  would  have 
been  the  most  elegant  paragraph  in  the  whole  com- 
position but  for  on  unfortunate  accident.  You  must 
know,  tliat  whilst  *•**•  was  arranging  the  ballots, 
a  puff  of  wind  blew  away  a  number  of  excellent  ex- 
planatory words,  and  carried  them  out  of  the  win- 
dow ;  the  whole  sentence  had  like  to  have  gone :  a 
careful  search  was  made  in  the  street,  but  no  znofre 
could  bo  recovered  than  what  you  see.  It  wqb, 
indeed,  proposed  to  ballot  over  ogoin  for  as  many 
words  as  had  been  lost:  but  some  m^nabers  were 
of  opinion  that  this  might  prove  a  dangerous  pre- 
cedent, and  so  the  passage  was  suffered  to  pass  as  it 
now  stands. 

A.  I  observe  further,  tliat  you  mention  "  the 
growth  of  tdencea  and  arts;''  would  it  not  have 
read  better,  "  the  growth  of  arte  and  acicneee  ;"  ac- 
cording to  the  usual  mode  of  expression  f  which  has 
this  to  justify  it,  that  arts  were  known  and  practised 
before  eeieneee  were  investigated ;  and  besides,  the 
exm-ession  is  more  musical  and  pleasing  to  the  ear. 

B.  We  had  a  long  debate  upon  this  subject ;  and 
the  very  reasons  j'ou  now  give  were  urgea  in  friTor 
of  the  common  way  of  placmg  those  words ;  but  the 
learned  compositor  insisted,  that  as  the  ecieneet  wer« 
more  abstruse,  and  more  eminent  in  dignity  thsin 
the  arte,  they  ought  to  be  mentioned  first,  especially 
by  a  philosophical  society. 

A,  This  rominda  me  of  what  the  towxKJerk  savs 
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in  Sha>:espeiire*a  Ifueh  Ado  About  Nothing :—"  To, 
Ct  Write  down  that  they  hope  they  serve  God: 
•nd  be  sure  to  write  God  first ;  for  God  defend,  but 
God  should  go  before  such  ▼illaiiia." 

B,  It  is  in  vain  to  attempt  explanation  to  a  mind 
so  prejudiced  as  your's.  I  perceive  you  are  deter- 
mined to  find  fault,  and  so  let  us  drop  the  subject 

A.  Why,  do  you  imagine  I  believe  one  word  of 
your  boxes  and  your  biulots  f  Tou  are  either  ridi- 
culing, or  endeavoring  to  excuse  a  performance, 
which  would,  indeed,  disgrace  a  schoolooy. 

When  I  compare  tliis  address  with  the  president's 
short  but  eleffant  repl^,  I  cannot  but  observe,  how 
strongly  the  difference  is  marked  between  an  author 
who  sits  down  to  think  what  he  shall  write,  and  one 
who  only  sits  down  to  write  what  he  thinksi 


Wrote  In  a  blank  book  which  oooa  belonjred  to  Mr.  Skaiutone   ' 
thspoet,  and  wisgivoii  by  th»  Lord  M^p  qf  Wbrce$t^. 


Come  little  book,  the  giver's  hand. 

Shall  add  such  worth  to  mine. 
That  I  will  hold  thee  highly  prii^d. 

And  joy  to  call  thee  mine. 

Come  little  book ;  nor  in  my  care. 

An  humbler  lot  refuse, 
Tho*  Worcester  own'd  thee  once,  tho'  onc^ 

Design'd  for  Shen$ton^a  muse. 

Had  8hen$tone  in  thy  spotless  page 

In  glowinff  numbers  placed. 
All  that  is  pleasing,  great,  and  good. 

With  tfry  virtue  grac'd: 

Ford  thee  with  gentleness  and  lovo. 

With  piety  and  truth ; 
The  wisdom  of  experienc*d  years. 

The  brilliant  powers  of  youth ; 

With  all  the  condescending  ease 

Of  manners  most  refin'd. 
Then  hadst  thon  been  an  emblem  fit. 

Of  WoreeMter'9  generous  mind. 

Come  little  book ;  and  let  me  boast 

No  small,  no  common  fnnie. 
That  in  thy  once  so  honoured  page, 

I  write  my  humble  name. 
ndrOebury  CaMe^  ia  WorcettsrtMre^  17(R'. 

mBOBXPnov  or  ▲  cnuBcii. 

Am  late  beneath  the  hallow'd  roof  1  trod. 
Where  aaints  in  holy  rapture  seek  their  God ; 
Where  beart-etung  sinners  suing  Heav'n  for  grace, 
With  tears  repentant  consecrate  the  place. 
Oh !  how  my  soul  was  struck  with  what  I  saw, 
And  shrank  within  me  in  religious  awe : 

Hie  massy  walls,  which  secm*d  to  scorn  the  rage 
Of  battering  tempests  and  of  mouldering  age : 
In  long  perspective  stretched,  till  breadth  and  height 
Were  almost  lost  in  distance  from  the  sight; 
With  monumental  decorations  hung. 
They  spoke  mortality  with  silent  tongue. 
There,  sorrowing  seraphs  heav'n ward  lift  their  eyes. 
And  little  cherubs  weep  soft  elegies. 
I  trcKl — and  started  at  the  mighty  noise ; 
The  hollow  pavement  lifted  up  its  voice ; 
The  swelling  arch  received  the  rising  sound, 
Besponsive  to  the  stroke  the  walls  around. 
Ana  sent  it  murm'ring  to  the  vaults  around. 
Thro'  leugthen'd  aisles  prolonged  the  solemn  sound. 

Far  in  the  west,  and  noble  to  the  sight. 
Hie  ffilded  orffan  rears  its  tow'ring  height : 
And  nark !  methinks  I  from  its  bmom  hear. 
Soft  issuing  sounds  that  stenl  upon  the  ear 
And  float  serenely  on  the  liquid  air. 


Now  by  degrees  more  bold  and  broad  they  grow. 
And  riot  loosely  thro'  the  aisles  below ; 
Till  the  full  organ  lifts  its  utmost  voice. 
And  my  heart  shudders  at  the  powerful  noise : 
Like  the  last  trump,  one  note  is  heard  to  sound 
That  all  the  massy  pillars  tremble  round : 
The  firm  fixt  building  shivers  on  its  base. 
And  vast  vibration  fills  th'  astonish'd  place : 
The  marble  pavements  seem'  to  feel  their  doom. 
And  the  bones  rattle  in  each  hollow  tomb. 

But  now  the  blast  harmonious  dies  away. 
And  tapera  gently  in  a  fine  decaj : 
The  melting  sounds  on  higher  pinions  fiy. 
And  seem  to  fall  soft  oozing  from  on  high ; 
Like  evening  dew  they  gently  spread  around 
And  shed  the  sweetness  of  heart-thrilling  sound ; 
Till  grown  too  soft,  too  fine  for  mortal  ear. 
The  aying  strains  dissolve  in  distant  air. 
Methought  1  heard  a  flight  of  angels  rise, 
Most  sweetly  ehauntin^  as  they  gain'd  the  skies : 
Methought  I  heard  their  less'ning  sound  decay 
And  Cade  and  melt  and  vanish  quite  away. 

Hail  heav'n  born  mnsic !  by  thy  pow'r  we  raise 
Th'  uplifted  soul  to  acts  of  highest  praise ; 
Oh  I  I  would  die  with  music  melting  round. 
And  float  to  bliss  upon  a  sea  of  sound. 

A  MOBimrG  BTmr. 

Once  more  the  rising  source  of  day. 
Fours  on  the  earth  liis  genial  ray : 
Withdraws  the  starry  veil  of  night. 
And  smiles  on  ev'ry  mountain  heiglit 

Once  more  my  soul,  thy  song  prepare, 
Thy  God  approach  in  praise  and  pray'r 
With  early  voice  salute  the  sides, 
And  on  the  lark's  fleet  pinions  rise. 

This  hand  did  me  from  danger  keep 
When  nature  lay  entranc'd  in  sleep: 
When  ev'ry  sense  forsook  its  post. 
And  reason's  guardian  pow'r  was  lost 

Soon  as  dark  night  o'erspreads  the  skies. 
Cold  mists  and  drowsy  aamp«  arise: 
Contagious  streams  their  confines  break, 
And  slumber  o'er  the  sluggish  lake. 

Loud  shrieks  the  melancholy  owl. 
And  prowling  wolves  through  deserts  howl 
The  fancied  spectre  glides  the  green. 
And  midnight  murder  walks  unseen. 

Forlorn  the  wearied  wand'rer  strays. 
Lost  in  a  labyrinthian  maze ; 
Where'er  he  treads,  is  danger  there. 
And  his  soul  sickens  in  despair. 

Whilst  slumbers  soft  my  eye-lids  close, 
And  golden  dreams  and  sweet  repose. 
Wear  the  sad  hours  of  night  away. 
And  hasten  on  the  cheerful  day. 

My  God  I  shall  not  such  goodness  move 
My  soul  to  gratitude  and  love? 
Or  shall  my  heart  forget  to  raise. 
Her  loud  hosannahs  to  thy  praise! 

When  shall  my  eager  spirit  rise. 
And  soar  above  thcte  nonting  skies  f 
Oh  I  when  with  hosts  seraphic  join. 
To  sing  thy  majesty  divine  f 

In  realms  where  no  returns  of  night. 
Shall  e'er  the  tim'rous  soul  affright? 
But  one  eternol  blaze  of  daj. 
Shines  forth  with  unremitting  ray  t 
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At  lengtb  the  busy  day  is  done, 
And  yon  bright  orb,  the  gloriooo  son. 
Deep  in  the  west  reclines  his  head. 
Where  misty  curtains  shroud  his  bed. 

Oh !  God  of  hosts !  with  this  day's  eloee. 
How  many  sleep  in  death's  repose  f 
And  with  the  sukiog  sun's  decline, 
To  thee  their  fleeting  souls  resign. 

Hark  f  'tis  the  tolling  bell  I  hear. 
And  alow  and  dull  it  strikes  mine  ear: 
E'en  whilst  I  tune  my  pensiTe  song. 
The  solemn  fun'ral  moves  along. 

He  whom  this  ni^t  th'  expecting  tomb, 
Shall  wrap  within  its  dreai^  gloom. 
At  yestermorn,  devoid  of  care. 
Up  rose  and  breath'd  the  healthful  air. 

Gay  Hope  o'erlook'd  the  present  day. 
Prospects  of  years  before  nim  lay  ; 
He  hasten'd  distant  joys  to  meet, 
Kor  taw  the  grave  yawn  at  his  feet 

AtfUntum^  stop  thy  mad  career, 
Look  on  that  corse  and  drop  a  tear ; 
Ken  when  thy  hand  would  grasp  the  prise. 
The  stioke  is  giv'n,  and  glory  diea 

Let  At^riee,  feeble,  grey  and  old, 
Wliilst  his  broad  palm  protects  his  gold. 
Lift  up  his  eyes,  and  sighing  say. 
Death  is  a  debt  we  ail  must  pay. 

Let  thoughtless  youth,  too  often  found. 
In  nenmtaljwft  enchanting  round, 
Behold,  and  as  he  trembhng  stands. 
Let  Pleasure's  cup  fall  from  his  baudsL 

And  thon,  my  soul,  thy  thoughts  emplo}^ 
On  Ood  thy  {[lory,  wealth  and  joy : 
Virtue  alone  is  stable  here. 
Nought  but  religion  is  sincere. 

When  mortal  pangs  his  frame  shall  seise, 
And  the  chill'd  blood  begins  to  freeze ; 
When  my  fixt  eyes  must  roll  no  more, 
And  life  escapes  thro'  ev'ry  pore. 

Ah  I  what  shall  cheer  my  drooping  heart  9 
Shall  worldly  honours  joy  impart  ? 
Can  sensual  pleasure  sweeten  denth. 
Or  wealth  redeem  one  parting  breath  f 

Therefore,  my  soul,  thy  thoughts  employ. 
On  Ood,  thy  Olory,  foealth  and  joy : 
Virtue  alone  is  stable  here, 
Nought  but  religion  is  sincere. 

AV  VRTAra  FOB  AX  IXrAHT. 

Sleep  on.  sweet  babe !  no  dreams  annoy  thy  rest* 
Thy  spirit  flew  unsullied  from  thy  breast : 
Sleep  on,  sweet  innocent!  nor  shalt  thou  dread 
'Die  passing  storm  that  thunders  o'er  thy  head : 
Thro'  the  bright  regions  of  yon  azure  slcy, 
A  winged  seraph,  now  she  sonrs  on  high ; 
Or,  on  the  bosom  of  a  cloud  reclin'd,  ^ 
She  rides  triumphant  on  the  rapid  wind ; 
Or  from  its  source  pursues  the  radiant  day; 
Or  on  a  sun-beam,  smoothly  glides  away; 
Or  mounts  aerial  to  her  blest  abode. 
And  sings,  inspir'd,  the  praises  of  her  Ond: 
Unveiled  thence,  to  her  extensive  eye, 
Nature,  and  Nature's  Laws,  expanded  lie : 
Deaths  in  one  moment,  tanght  this  infant  more 
Than  years  or  ages  ever  taught  before. 

A  OAltP  BALLAIK 

Make  room,  oh  1  ye  kingdoms  in  hisf  ry  renowned 
Wlioso  ni*mB  havo'm  battle  with  glory  been  crown'd, 


Make  room  for  America,  anottier  great  natioii. 
Arises  to  claim  in  your  eoimcti  a  stetioo. 

Her  sons  fought  for  freedom,  and  by  thdr  ova 

brav'ry 
Have  rescued   themsdves   from   the  ihackleB  of 

slav'ry, 
America's  free,  and  tho'  Britain  abhoi'd  it, 
Yet  lame  a  new  volume  prepares  to  record  it 

Fair  fr^eedom  in  Britain  her  throne  had  ereeted. 
But  her  sons  growing  venal,  and  she  disrespected; 
The  goddess  (tended  forsook  the  base  nation. 
And  fix'd  on  our  mountains  a  more  honooi'd  station. 

With  glory  immortal  she  here  sits  enthron'd. 
Nor  fears  the  vain  vengeance  of  Britain  disown'd, 
Whilst  Washington  guards  her  with  heroes  sur- 
rounded. 
Her  foes  shall  with  shameful  defeat  be  oonfoonded. 

To  arms  then,  to  arms,  'tis  fair  freedom  invites  ns; 
The  trumpet  shrill  sounding  to  battle  excites  ns ; 
The  banners  of  virtue  unfiirl'd,  shall  wave  o'er  ii% 
Our  hero  lead  on,  and  the  foe  fly  before  ns. 

On  Heav'n  and  Washington  placing  reliance. 
We'll  meet  the  bold  Bnton,  and* bid  him  defiance. 
Our  cause  well  support,  for  'tis  just  and  'tis  eloriorj 
When  men  fight  tor  freedom  they  most  be  vio 
torioua, 

tH>  BAnxa  or  not  xaoa.* 

Gallants  attend  and  hear  a  friend. 

Trill  forth  harmonious  ditty, 
Strange  things  111  tell  which  late  befd 

In  Philadelphia  city. 

Twos  early  day,  as  poets  say. 

Just  when  tlie  sun  was  rising, 
A  soldier  stood  o:i  a  log  of  wood, 

And  saw  a  thing  surprising. 

Ab  in  amaze  he  stood  to  ^aze. 

The  truth  can't  be  denied,  sir. 
He  spied  a  score  of  kegs  or  more 

Come  floating  down  the  tide,  sir. 

A  sailor  too  in  jerkin  blue. 
This  strange  appearance  viewing, 

First  damn'd  his  eyes,  in  great  surprise, 
Then  said,  ''Some  misehief's  brewing. 

"These  kegs,  Fm  told,  the  rebels  hold, 
Pack'd  up  like  pickled  herring ; 
And  they're  come  down  t'  attack  the  town, 
In  this  new  way  of  ferrying." 

The  soldier  flew,  the  sailor  too. 
And  scarM  nlmoet  to  death,  sir. 

Wore  out  their  shoes,  to  spread  the  news, 
And  ran  till  out  of  breath,  sir. 

Now  up  and  down  throughout  the  town. 
Most  frantic  scenes  were  acted ; 

And  some  ran  here,  and  otliers  there, 
like  men  almost  distracted. 

Some  fire  cry'd,  which  some  denied. 
But  said  tne  earth  had  quaked ; 

And  girls  and  boys,  with  hideous  noise. 
Ran  thro'  the  streets  half  naked. 


*  This  ballad  was  occasioned  by  a  real  Incident  Oertiin 
n1aehlne^  In  the  form  of  kegs,  chtfjzM  with  gonpowder.  w«re 
sent  down  the  rlrer  to  annoy  the  British  shipping  then  at  PM- 
ladelpbla.  The  danger  of  these  machines  neing  diMOvere^ 
the  British  numned  the  wharft  and  shipping,  and  diacharsed 
their  small  arms  and  cannons  at  every  thing  they  saw  floaanc 
In  the  river  daring  the  ebb  tide.-— ul«ttor>  JITofa. 
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Sir  WilliAm  h«,  SDOg  as  a  flea» 

Lay  all  this  time  a  •norinff, 
Kor  di^am'd  of  harm  as  he  lay  wana, 

In  bed  with  Mr&  Loring. 

Now  in  a  fright,  he  starts  uptight, 

Awak'd  by  sach  a  clatter ; 
He  mbe  both  eyes,  and  boldly  eries. 

For  God's  sake,  what* s  the  matter  ? 

At  his  bed-side  he  then  espy'd. 

Sir  Erskine  at  eommano,  sir, 
Upon  one  foot,  he  had  one  bpot, 

And  th'  other  in  liis  hand,  sir. 

"  Arise,  arise,"  Sir  Erskine  cries, 
**  The  rebels— more*s  the  pity, 
Without  a  boat  are  all  afloat, 
And  ran^^d  before  the  city. 

"  The  moUy  crew,  in  yessels  new. 
With  Satan  for  their  guide,  sir, 
PaeVd  up  in  bags,  or  wooden  kep. 
Come  driTing  down  the  tide,  sir. 

••  Therefore  prepare  for  bloody  war. 
These  kegs  must  all  be  routed, 
Or  surely  we  despised  shall  be. 
And  British  courage  doubted." 

The  royal  band  now  ready  stand 
All  raog'd  in  dread  array,  sir. 

With  stomach  stout  to  see  it  out. 
And  make  a  bloody  day,  sir. 

The  cannons  roar  from  shore  to  shore, 
The  small  arms  make  a  rattle ; 

Since  wars  begnn  Fm  sure  no  man 
ETer  saw  so  strange  a  battle. 

The  rebel  dales,  the  rebel  vales, 

With  rebel  trees  surrounded ; 
The  distant  woods,  the  hills  and  floods, 

With  rebel  echoes  sounded. 

The  fish  below  swam  to  and  fro. 

Attacked  from  ev*ry  quarter ; 
Why  sure,  thought  they,  the  deyil's  to  pay, 

'Mongst  folks  above  the  water. 

Tlie  kegs,  'tis  said,  tho*  strongly  made. 
Of  rebel  staves  and  hoops,  sir. 

Could  not  oppose  their  powerful  foes. 
The  conq  nng  British  troops,  sir. 

FrcMn  mom  to  night  these  men  of  might 

Display'd  amazing  courage ; 
And  when  the  sun  was  fairly  down, 

Betir'd  to  sup  their  porrage 

An  hundred  men  with  each  a  pen. 

Or  more  upon  my  word,  sir, 
It  is  most  true  would  be  too  few, 

Their  valour  to  record,  sir. 

Sii4sh  feats  did  they  perform  that  day, 
Against  these  wicked  kegs,  sir, 

That  years  to  come,  if  they  get  home, 
TheyHl  make  their  boasts  and  brags,  sir. 

Tn  mw  soor:  ▲  boro  fob  FsnaaAx.  Msciujnos. 


Come  muster,  my  lads,  your  mechanical  tools, 
Tour  saws  and  your  axes,  your  hammers  and  rules ; 
Bring  your  maUets  and  planes,  your  level  and  line, 
And  plenty  of  pins  of  American  pine : 
For  our  roof  we  will  raise,  and  our  tong  still  shall  be. 
Our  government  firm,  and  our  ciHiensfree, 

n. 

Come  up  with  the  plates,  lay  them  firm  on  the  wall, 
like  the  people  at  large,  they're  the  ground-work 


Examine  them  well,  and  see  that  they're  sound. 
Let  no  rotten  part  in  our  building  be  found : 
For  our  roof  we  will  raise,  and  our  song  still  shaU  he, 
A  government  firm,  and  our  cUizensfree. 


m. 


Now  hand  up  the  girders,  lay  each  in  its  place. 
Between  them  the  joists,  must  divide  all  the  space  ; 
Like  assembly-men  these  should  lie  level  along. 
Like  girders,  our  senate  prove  loyal  and  strong: 
For  our  roof  we  will  raise,  and  our  song  still  shall  he, 
A  govemmieni  firm  over  citizens  free. 


IV. 


The  rafters  now  frame  ;  your  king-posts  and  hraees. 
And  drive  your  pins  home,  to  keep  all  in  their 

places ; 
Let  wisdom  and  strength  in  the  fabric  combine. 
And  your  pins  be  all  made  of  American  pine : 
For  our  roof  we  will  raise,  and  our  song  still  shall  he, 
A  government  firm  over  eitixens  free, 

V. 

Our  kingposts  are  Judges;  how  uprieht  they  stand, 

Supporting  the  braces ;  the  laws  of  the  land : 

The  laws  of  the  land,  which  divide  right  from 

wrong 
And  strengthen  the  weak,  by  weak'ning  the  strong: 
For  our  roof  we  will  raise,  and  our  song  still  shall  he. 
Laws  equal  and  just,  for  a  people  thafs  free, 

Upt  upt  with  the  rafters  ;  each  frame  is  a  state  : 
How  nobly  they  rise!  their  spun,  too,  how  great! 
From  the  nortn  to  the  south,  o'er  the  whole  they 

extend, 
And  rest  on  the  walls,  whilst  the  walls  they  defend: 
For  our  roof  we  will  raise,  and  our  song  stiu  shall  he, 
Comhined  tn  strength,  get  as  citizens  free, 

VIL 

Now  enter  the  purlins,  and  drive  your  pins  through. 
And  see  that  your  joints  are  drawn  home  and  all 

true, 
The  purlins  will  bind  all  the  rafters  together: 
The  strength  of  the  whole  shall  defy  wind  and 

weather : 
For  our  roof  we  will  raise,  and  our  song  still  shall  he, 
United  as  states,  hut  as  citizens  free, 

VIXL 

Come,  raise  up  the  turret :  our  glory  and  pride ; 
In  the  centre  it  stands,  o'er  the  whole  to  preside: 
The  sons  of  Columbia  shall  view  with  delight 
Its  pillars  and  arehes,  and  tow'ring  height : 
Our  roof  is  now  raised,  and  our  song  still  shall  he, 
A  federal  head  o*er  a  people  thafsfree. 

IX. 

Huzza  I  my  brave  boys,  our  work  is  complete ; 
The  world  shall  admire  Columbia's  fair  feat ; 
Its  strength  against  tempest  and  time  shall  be  proof. 
And  thoosan£  shall  come  to  dwell  under  our  roof : 
Whilst  we  drain  the  deep  howl,  our  to<ut  still  shall 

he. 
Our  government  firm,  and  our  citizens  free, 

JACOB  DXTChA, 

Who,  at  the  suggestion  of  Samuel  Adams,  opened 
the  old  Continental  Congress  of  1774  with  prayer, 
was  for  a  time  Chaplain  to  the  Congress  of  1776, 
and  was  much  admired  for  his  ease  and  elegance 
as  a  preacher  in  his  day  ;  was  also  a  writer  of 
some  pretensions.    Of  Hugaenot  descent,  he  was 
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a  native  of  Philadelphia,  bom  about  1788.  He 
took  orders  in  England,  and  bec^une  a  rector  of 
the  Episcopal  chnrch  in  his  native  city.  In  1771 
appeared  from  his  pen  the  Letten  of  Tamoe  Com- 

S\pina^  an  acrostic  on  his  designation  as  Assistant 
inister  of  Christ*8  Church,  and  St.  Peters,  in 
PhiUuielphia,  in  North  America.*  They  have 
reference  to  the  English  politics  of  the  times. 
One  of  them  has  an  allusion  to  Sir  William  Dra- 
per, who  was  about  that  time  in  America,  urging 
him  to  a  fresh  encounter  with  his  antagonist  Ju- 
nius, "  the  knight  of  the  polished  annour/'t  The 
letters  are  addressed  by  Tainoc  Caspipina  to  Right 
Hon.  Viscounts,  Lady  Carolines,  Lord  Bishops, 
dec. ;  and  give  an  easy  acctmnt,  with  not  too  much 
matter,  of  some  of  the  institutions  of  Philadel- 
phia, a  few  trite  moralities  of  religion,  two  or 
three  feeble  poems, 

Soon,  Myrtilla,  must  thy  friend 
Hasten  to  a  distaut  shore,  Ac, 

and  a  passing  mention  of  the  volumes  of  Godfrey 
and  Evans.  In  one  of  the  letters  there  is  a  con- 
templation of  the  risine  greatness  of  America, 
which  is  expressed  in  a  flowing  style — ^probably  a 
very  good  specimen  of  the  author's  rhetorical 
manner  in  his  sermons,  which,  joined  to  a  good  de- 
livery, might  readily  pro<]uce  the  effect  assigned 
to  Duchc''8  pulpit  eloquence.  This  collection  was 
several  times  reprinted.  In  an  elegant  edition,  in 
two  small  volumes,  published  at  Both  in  England 
in  1777,  there  is  an  allusion  to  two  prior  ones; 
and  there  is  one  still  later,  published  at  London  in 
1791.  To  the  Bath  edition  is  appended,  A  Brief 
Account  ofth€  Life  of  William  Penn^  Etq,^  Pr»- 
prietor  and  Gotemar  ofPenntyWania  ;  in  which 
Aiif  settlement  of  that  Province  is  included^  and 
to  which  is  added  his  Character. 

The  incidents  of  Duchess  firt^  services  in  the 
Continental  Congress  were  striking.  John  Adams 
has  given  an  acctmnt  of  the  scene  in  a  letter  to 
his  wife  dated  September  16,  1774.  Duche  ap- 
peared ^^with  his  clerk  and  his  pontificals,  and 
read  several  prayers  in  the  established  fonn,  and 
then  read  the  collect  (psalter)  for  tlie  seventh  day 
of  September,  which  vras  the  thirty-fifth  psalm. 
You  must  remember  this  was  the  next  morning 
after  we  heard  the  horrible  rumor  of  the  cannon- 
ade of  Boston.  I  never  saw  a  greater  effect  upon 
an  audience.  It  seems  as  if  Heaven  bad  oi^ 
dained  that  psolm  to  be  read  on  that  morning. 
After  this  Mr.  Duche,  unexpectedly  to  eveiybody, 
struck  out  into  an  extemporary  prayer,  which 
filled  the  bosom  of  every  man  present  I  must 
confess  I  never  heard  a  better  prayer,  or  one  so 
well  pronounced.  Episcopalian  as  he  is.  Dr. 
Cooper  himself  never  prayed  with  such  fervor, 
such  ardor,  such  earnestness  and  pathos,  and  in 
language  so  elegant  and  8ublime---for  America, 
for  the  Congress,  for  the  Province  of  Massachn- 
Botts  Bay,  and  especially  the  town  of  Boston.  It 
has  had  an  excellent  eftect  upon  evervbody  here, 
I  must  beg  yon  to  read  that  psalm.  If  there  was 
any  faith  in  the  Sort^^s  Virgilianis  or  Sortes  Ho> 


*  (Vplpt  n«>  Tif  tU>T«.  ObtenmHonf  on  a  Tmrl«tT  of  snlt1<^tfit 
Ut«T«i7,  inoT»l,  and  rp)l|rion»:  In  »  aerlct  of  ori^nul  Mten* 
written  br  a  fpntteman  of  forctim  cxtmrtloD  who  iv&MoUmmim 
time  In  rKlliidttnhla.    PhPailrhihla.    1774. 


mericsB,  or  especially  in  the  Sortes  Biblics,  it  would 
be  thought  providential.  Mr.  Duche  is  one  of  the 
most  ingenious  men,  and  best  characters,  and 
greatest  orators  in  the  Episcopal  order  upon  this 
continent — ^yet  a  zealous  friend  of  liberty  and  his 
country." 

He  published  two  revolutionary  sermons,  a  fast 
sennon  before  Congress,  and  another  address  to 
the  militia.  Tlie  Duty  of  Standing  Fast  in  our 
Spiritual  and  Temporal  Liberties^  was  the  title 
of  his  discourse  preached  in  Christ  church,  July 
7,  1775,  before  the  First  Battalion  of  the  city. 
He  addressed  his  audience  from  the  text,  Stand 
fast^  therefore^  in  the  Liberty  wherewith  Christ 
hath  made  us  free^  as  freemen  both  in  the  spirit- 
ual and  temporal  sense.  It  is  tentpernte  to  Eng- 
land, but  animated  for  ii)def>endence.  In  one  sen- 
tence he  indulges  in  a  bit  of  sarcasm.  *^  We  wish 
not  to  possess  the  golden  groves  of  Asia,  to  sparkle 
in  the  public  eye  with  jewels  torn  from  the  brows 
of  weeping  nabob:*,  or  to  riot  on  the  i^oil  of  plun- 
dered provinces." 

The  American  LinCy  was  his  fast-day  semioo, 
delivered  before  Uie  honorable  Continental  Con- 
gress the  same  month,  in  which  he  looks  to  the 
post  prosperity  of  the  country  and  invokes  its 
cimtinuance.  He  gave  the  pay  of  his  chaplaincy  to 
the  fiimilies  of  the  Whigs  sliain  in  batde.  Though 
a  man  of  conscientious  Wews,  and  a  lover  of  right, 
his  judgment  unfortunately  wavered  from  timid- 
ity or  the  pressure  of  scoiety  around  him  on  the 
British  occupation  of  Philadelphia,  and  he  felt 
himself  called  upon  to  write  an  unfortunate  letter 
to  General  Washington,**  urging  him  to  abandon 
the  cause  of  Independence,  which  Washington 
prudentiy  laid  before  Congress,  and  which  Du- 
chess brother-in-law,  Francis  Hopkinson,  replied 
to  with  great  spirit  and  directne^.t  This  action 
caused  his  retirement  from  the  country.  He  was 
well  received  in  England,  where  he  published  two 
volumes  of  sennons  in  1780,  and  a  sermon  before 
the  Humane  Society  in  1781.  After  the  war  he 
returned  to  Philadelphia  in  1790,  where  he  died 
in  1794. 


7b  flU  Bight  H<mordUe  Lord  VUcomd  P- 

IT* 


*  *  *  My  attachment  to  America,  I  am  apt  to 
'  think,  in  a  great  measure  proceeds  from  the  prospect 
of  its  growing  greatness,  to  which  every  day  seems 
more  or  less  to  contribute.    In  Europe,  the  several 
'  arts  and  aeiences  are  almost  arrived  at  their  meri- 
dian of  perfection ;  at  least,  new  discoTeries  are  leaa 
frequent  now  than  heretofore.     Architecture,  ga^ 
I  dcmng,  agriculture,  mechanics  are  at  a  stand.    The 
,  eye  is  weary  with  a  repetition  of  scenes,  in  which  it 
discovers  a  perpetual  sameness,  though  heightened 
by  all  the  refinements  of  taste.     Excellency  itself,  in 
works  of  human  art,  cloys  the  faculties,  if  the  mind 
is  not  now  and  then  reheved  by  objects  of  inferior 
beauty.    After  roving  over    the    nuiguificence  of 
churches  and  palaces,  we  are  glad  to  fix  a  while 
u|x>a  a  simple  farm-house,  or  straw-built  cottage. 
1^  e  feel  a  ^lartieular  delight  in  tracing  the  windings 
of  a  beautiful  river  from  its  first  sprinss  till  it  emp- 
ties itself  into  the  vast  ocean.    Ihe  mmd  pursues  it 
through  an  immense  tract  of  variegated  country,  and 


•  October  a  ITTT. 

t  This  letter  WM  tbofQgbt  of  ImportaDM  eaoa^  to  be  pob* 
llalMd  U  £B«laiid,  ta  Bttth,  im,  ia  4t«^ 
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wems  to  flow  And  inerease  and  widen  along  with  it, 
tili  it  loses  itself  in  the  abyss  of  watera 

The  objects  of  art,  as  well  as  those  of  nature,  in 
this  new  world,  are  at  present  in  sach  a  state,  as 
affords  the  highest  entertainment  to  these  faculties 
of  the  mind.  The  progression  is  begun :  here  and 
there,  in  the  midst  of  Tenemble  woods^  which, 
scarce  a  century  ago,  were  the  uncultivated  haunts 
of  roaming  savages,  the  power  of  cultivation  pre- 
sents itself  to  the  traveller  s  view,  in  opening  lawns, 
covered  with  the  richest  venlure,  fields  of  corn,  or- 
chards, gardens,  and  meadows  fertilize<l  by  well 
directed  streams.  Hamlets,  villages,  and  even  popu- 
lous cities,  with  their  towering  spires,  excite  our 
admiration.  We  are  struck  with  tiie  charm  of  no- 
velty wherever  we  go.  The  comparison  is  always 
at  hAnd— for,  within  the  compass  of  a  short  mile,  we 
may  beholi  at  once,  nature  in  her  original  rusticity, 
and  art  rising  by  rapid  advances  to  perfection. 

The  progress  of  the  human  miud  may  here  like- 
wise be  observed  to  keep  equal  pace  with  the  exter- 
nal improvements:  the  grndiml  polish  of  manners, 
from  awkwardness  itself  even  to  courtly  civility; 
from  superstitious  notions,  and  bigoted  religious  at- 
tachments, to  genuine  spiritual  devotion,  mny  very 
readily  be  traced  by  a  thoughtful  and  inauisitive 
mind.  All  the  powers  of  nature  seem  to  oe  upon 
the  stretch,  as  if  they  were  in  pursuit  of  something 
higher  still,  in  science,  in  manners,  in  religion  itself 
ihiM  the  mother  country  can  afford. 

Indeed,  my  Lord,  I  feel  my  heart  expand  at  the 
immense  prospect  that  irresistibly  opens  upon  me. 
I  see  new  kingdoms  and  empires  rushing  forth  from 
their  embryo  state,  eager  to  disclose  their  latent 
powers;  whilst  the  old  ones  on  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  **hide  their  diminished  heads,'*  lost  in  a 
superior  lustre.  I  see  learning  stripped  of  all  scho- 
lastic pedantry,  and  religion  restored  to  gospel  pu- 
rity. I  see  tlie  last  efforts  of  a  powerful  Providence 
exerted  in  order  to  reclaim  our  wandering  race  from 
the  patlis  of  ignorance  a!id  error.  I  see  the  setting 
Tays  of  the  Sun  of  Righteou»rM»a  shining  forth  with 
■even-fold  lustre  to  the  utmost  bourn  of  tliis  Western 
Continent. 

Wonder  not  then,  my  Lord,  at  my  attachment  to 
tills  favoured  spot  I  trcavl  the  hallowed  soil  with 
far  higher  pleasures  from  anticipation  than  your 
classic  enthusiasts  feel  from  reflection^  whiUt  they 
kiss  the  floor  of  TumuIum,  or  walk  the  **  Eternal 
fint  hif  Consult  trodT 

There  is  one  thought,  indeed,  that  throws  a  damp 
upon  that  ardour  of  joy.  which  such  speculations 
generally  produce  in  my  breast  From  the  strange 
propensity  of  human  nature  to  abuse  the  richest 
gifU  of  Providence,  (of  which  history  as  well  as  ex- 
perience affonls  us  so  many  sad  examples)  I  fear,  lest 
the  old  leaven  of  wickedness  should  insinuate  itself 
again  by  degrees,  till  it  has  corrupted  the  whole 
maas ;  lest  the  melancholy  scenes  we  have  beheld  in 
the  kingdoms  and  churches  of  the  East  should  be 
acted  over  again  in  the  West;  and  the  declension  of 
sound  knowledge  and  virtuous  practice,  should  be 
more  rapid  than  their  increase  and  advancement. 

Your  lordship  has  seen  the  works  of  the  divine 
Herbert     You  may  remember  how  excessively  fond 

Dr.  R ^y  was  of'^his  poems,  and  how  earnestly  he 

would  recommend  his  excellent  little  treatise,  called 
7%e  Country  Parson,  to  all  his  pupils  who  were  to 
be  candidates  for  holy  orders.  Lest  you  should  not 
have  the  book  by  vou,  I  must  beg  leave  to  tran- 
scribe a  very  remarkable  passage  from  a  poem  en- 
titled The  Church  Militant,  which,  as  it  relates 
wholly  to  America,  and  breathes  a  kind  of  prophetic 
spirit^  has  generally  been  called  *' Herbert's  Pro- 
phecy."   The  language  is  uncouth  and  the  measure 


far  from  harmonious — ^but  there  is  something  yery 
itriking  and  animated  in  the  sentiment : — 

Rellflion  stands  on  tip-toe  In  oar  land 
Beady  to  paas  to  the  Amerlcaa  stnmd,  Ac.* 

You  see,  my  Lord,  from  the  short  sketches  which  I 
have  given  you,  tliat  HerberfB  Prophecy ,  if  it  may 
be  so  called  (though  it  is  no  more  than  what  our 
schoolmen  have  styled  reading  from  analogy),  is  ful- 
filling fast  Arts  and  reli^on  still  keep  pace  with 
each  other;  and  'tis  not  impossible,  as  he  conjec- 
tures, that  their  return  to  the  East  will  be  the  "ftmtf 
and  place  where  judgement  shall  appear" 

HENBY  CBUOEB. 

HsNRT  Gritokr  was  tho  first  American  who 
sat  in  the  British  House  of  Commons.  He  was  a 
member  of  a  leading  family  in  the  society  and 
politics  of  the  colony  and  city  of  New  York,  and 
a  nephew  of  John  Cmger,  mayor  of  New  York, 

■  and  speaker  of  the  Colonial  Assembly  at  the  time 
of  the  passage  of  the  stamp  act,  and  a  proposer, 
and  afterwards  prominent  member  of  the  first 
Provincial  Congress  held  in  New  York,  in  1765. 
The  ^^  Declaration  of  Rights*^  issued  by  that  body 

I  was  written  by  him.  Henry  Crnger  was  bom  in 
New  York,  in  1739,  and  on  arriving  at  manhood 
became  connected  in  business  with  his  father,  who 
had  established  himself  at  Bristol,  which  then  held 
a  position,  in  reference  to  American  commerce, 
similar  to  that  of  Liverpool  at  the  present  day, 
and  was  elected  mayor  of  the  city.  The  father's 
popularity  seems  to  have  been  shared  by  the  son, 
as  he  was  also  chosen  mayor,  and  in  1774  one  of 
the  two  representatives  of  the  city,  in  the  House 
of  Commons,  his  colleague  being  £dmuud  Burke. 


The  election  was  a  sharply  contested  one.  Burke 
was  introduced  on  the  hustings  by  Crnger,  and 
made  a  brief  speech,  at  the  conclusion  of  which, 

a  Mr.  C is  reported  in  the  newspapers  of  the 

day  to  have  exclaimed,  "  1  say  ditto  to  Mr.  Burke." 
The  story  has  passed  into  the  jest  books,  and 
been  fastene<l  ni)on  Crnger,  who,  as  he  had  just 
before  spoken,  is  not  likely  to  have  spoken  again; 
or  if  he  did,  would  not,  as  his  future  career 
shows,  have  expressed  himself  so  briefly.  The 
true  author  of  this  famous  speech  was  a  Mr.  Car- 
rington. 

Crnger  made  his  maiden  speech  December  16, 
1774,  in  the  debate  on  the  Anny  Estimates. 
Josiah  Quincy,  Jun.,  was  present  in  thegalKry, 
and  mentions  the  circnmstance  in  one  of  his  let- 
ters. A  New  York  clorgyimin,  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Yardell,  of  Trinity  Church,  was  also  an  auditor, 
'  and  wrote  homo  the  following  enthusiastic  ac- 
count of  the  new  ineinbor,  in  a  letter,  which 
we  find  printed  in  the  Memoirs  of  Peter  Van 
Scludck: — 

I  Mr.  Cramer's  fame  has,  I  suppose,  by  this  time 
reached  his  native  shore.  His  applause  has  been 
universally  sounded  in  this  country.    Administro' 
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Hon  applauds  him  for  his  moderation ;  Oppontion  ' 
for  the  jnst  tine  he  has  drawn,  and  all  men  for  his  '• 
modest  eloquence  and  graceful  delivery.  His  ene-  | 
mies  are  silettced  by  the  strongest  confutation  of  i 
their  charges  against  him  of  illiberal  invective 
against  the  people  of  England,  by  his  manly  defeuce 
of  his  countr}%  and  honorable  approbation  of  his  op- 
ponents wherever  he  thought  tnern  justifiable.  I 
was  in  the  house  on  the  debate.  It  was  remarkably 
crowded  with  members,  and  the  galleries  were  filled 
with  peers  and  persons  of  distinction.  When  Mr. 
Cruger  rose,  there  was  a  deep  silence.  He  faltered 
a  little  at  fint,  but,  as  he  proceeded,  the  cry  of  '*  Hear 
him !  hear  him  T  animated  him  with  "resolution. 
Hood,  the  Irish  orator,  sat  behind  me.  He  asked, 
*^Who  is  that?  who  is  that?  A  young  s|>cakerf 
Whoever  he  is,  he  speaks  more  eloquent!}*  than  any 
man  I  have  yet  heard  in  the  house.'*  I  took  great 
pains  to  learn  people's  sentiments,  and  found  them 
all  in  his  favor.  Mr.  Garrick,  a  few  days  after,  in 
a  discussion  on  the  subject,  said,  **  he  never  saw  hu- 
man nature  more  amiably  displayed  than  in  tlie 
modest  manner  of  address,  patlios  of  affection  for 
his  country,  and  graceful  gesture,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Cruger  in  his  speech."  I  am  thus  particular  because 
you  must  be  curious  to  know  what  reception  tiie 
first  American  member  met  with  in  the  most  august 
assembly  in  Europe.  •  My  heart  beat  high  with 
anxiety ;  I  trembled  when  he  arose  with  the  most 
awful  and  affecting  jealousy  for  the  honor  of  my 
country.  When  "Hear  hmi  I  hear  him!"  echoed 
tlirougn  the  house,  joy  rushed  through  ever}'  vein, 
and  1  seemed  to  glory  in  being  a  New-Yorker. 

In  this  8[)eech,  while  he  dissents  from  many  of 
the  measures  pursued  by  the  Americans,  he 
praises  them  for  their  love  of  liberty  ;  dwells  on 
the  importance  of  the  colonial  trade  to  Great 
Britain ;  urges  tiie  necessity  of  conciliation,  and 
the  uselessne^ss  of  coercion. 

Even  should  coercive  measures  reduce  them  to  an 
acknowledgment  of  the  equity  of  Parliamentary 
taxation,  what  are  the  advantages  that  will  result 
from  it?  Can  it  be  believed  that  Americans  will  be 
dragooned  into  a  conviction  of  this  right  f  Will 
severities  increase  their  affection  and  make  them 
more  desirous  of  a  coni.ecUon  with,  and  dependence 
on  Great  Britain?  Is  it  not,  on  the  contrary,  rea- 
sonable to  conclude  that  the  effect  will  be  an  increase 
of  jealousy  and  discontent!  Tliat  they  will  seek  all 
occasions  of  evading  laws  imposed  on  them  by  vio- 
lence? That  they  will  be  restless  under  the*  yoke 
and  Uiink  themselves  happy  in  any  opportunity  of 
flying  to  the  protection  of  some  other  power,  from 
the  subjection  of  a  mother  whom  they  consider  cruel 
and  vindictive?  i 

I  would  not  be  understood,  sir,  to  deny  alto-  ' 
gcther  the  good  intentions  of  administration.     The 
abilities  of  the  minister,*  it  seems,  are  universally 
acknowledged.     But,  sir,  I  must  add  the  maxim  oV 
'*  humaHum  est  errare.^    And  though  an  American,   ' 
I  must  applaud  his  zeal  for  tiie  dignity  of  parlia- 
ment, and  must  think  the  impolicy  and  inexpediency 
of  the  late  measures  may  reasonably  be  imputed  to  | 
tiie  difficulty  and  embarrassments  of  the  occasion,  i 
and  the  unsettled  and  undefined  nature  of  the  de-  ! 

E&ndence  of  the  Colonies  on  the  motiier  country, 
ut,  on  the  other  hand,  candor  must  admit  the  same  i 
apology  for  any  violence  or  mistakes  of  the  Ameri- 
cans. 

But,  sir,  since  these  measures  have  been  found,  by 
Bad  experience,  to  be  totally  inexpedient;  since  they 


hare  served  only  to  widen  the  breach  inataad  of 
closing  it — ^have  diminished  the  obedience  of  the 
Colonies  instead  of  confirming  it— have  increased 
their  turbulence  and  oppooition  instead  of  allaying 
them — it  may  well  be  hoped  that  a  different  coune 
of  conduct  and  of  treatment  may  be  pursued ;  and 
some  firm,  enlightened,  and  liberal  constitution  be 
adopted  by  the  wisdom  of  this  House,  which  may 
secure  the  Colonists  in  the  enjoyment  of  their  liber- 
ties, while  it  maintains  the  just  supremacy  of  pai^ 
liamentk 

In  the  debate  on  the  Disturbances  in  North 
America,  Feb.  2,  1775,  Colonel  Grant  remarked, 
^'  That  he  knew  the  Americans  well,  and  wascer* 
tain  they  would  not  fight,^'  and  was  responded  to 
so  warmly  by  Cruger,  tiiat  the  latter  was  called 
to  order  by  the  6{>eAker.  Cruger  also  spoke  in 
the  debate  on  the  Representation  and  remon* 
strance  of  the  General  Asjjembly  of  New  Yoric, 
May  16,  1775,  and  in  that  on  Mr.  Fox's  motion 
f(»r  an  Enquiry  into  the  cause  of  the  ill-access  of 
the  British  Arms  in  North  America,  Febmary  20, 
1776.  We  quote  the  conclusion  of  this,  which  IB 
one  of  his  most  succcssfol  efforts. 


•  Lord  North. 


Admitting  for  the  present,  sir,  that  a  force 
cient  to  subdue  the  colonies  can  be  sent  out — admit- 
ting that  this  country  will  patiently  bear  the  enor- 
mous weight  of  accumulatea  taxes,  which  so  diftaiit 
and  unequal  a  war  will  require — admitting  that 
foreign  powers  (the  natural  enemies  of  Britain)  will, 
with  composure  and  self-denial,  neglect  so  favorable 
an  opportunity  of  distressing  their  rivals — admitting 
that  your  fleets,  unopposed,  shall  level  to  the  ground 
those  cities  which  rose  nnder  your  protection,  be- 
came the  pillars  of  your  commerce,  and  your  na- 
tion's boast — admittii.g  that  foreign  mercenaries 
spread  desolation,  that  thousands  fall  before  them, 
and  that,  humbled  under  the  combined  woes  of 
poverty,  anarchy,  want,  and  defeat,  the  eidiausted 
colonies  fall  suppliant  at  the  feet  of  their  conquerora 
— admitting  all  this  will  be  the  case,  (which  cannot 
well  be  expected  from  the  past,)  there  necessarily 
follows  a  most  momentous  question ;  What  are  the 
grreat  advantages  that  Great  Britain  is  to  receive  in 
exchange  for  the  blessings  of  peace  and  a  lucrative 
commerce,  for  the  affection  and  loyalty,  for  the  pros- 
perity, for  the  lives  of  so  many  of  its  useful  subjects 
sacrificed  t  Would  the  bare  acknowledgment  of  a 
right  in  ParliamcTit  to  tax  them,  compensate  for  the 
millions  expended,  the  dangers  incurred,  the  mise- 
ries entailed,  the  destruction  of  human  happiness 
and  of  life  that  must  ensue  from  a  war  with  our 
colonies,  united  as  they  arc  in  one  common  cause, 
and  fired  to  desperate  enthusiasm  by  apprehensions 
of  impending  slavery  f  Or  can  you  be  so  absurd  os 
to  imagine  that  concessions  extorted  in  a  time  of 
danger  and  of  urgent  misery,  will  form  a  bond  of 
lasting  union  t  Impoverished  and  undone  by  their 
exertions,  and  the  calamities  of  war,  instead  of  being 
able  to  repay  the  expenses  of  this  country,  or  to 
supply  a  revenue,  they  would  stand  in  need*of  yoor 
earliest  assistance  to  revive  depressed  and  almost 
extinguished  commerce,  as  well  as  to  renew  and  up- 
hold their  necessary  civil  establishments. 

I  am  well  aware,  sir,  that  it  is  said  we  must 
maintain  the  dignity  of  Parliament  Let  me  ask 
what  dignity  is  that  which  will  not  descend  to  moke 
millions  happy— which  will  sacrifice  the  treasures 
a!id  best  blood  of  the  nation  to  extort  submiasions, 
fruitless  submissions,  that  will  be  disavowed  and 
disregarded  the  moment  the  compulsory,  oppreesire 
force  is  removed  9  What  dignity  is  that  which,  to 
eofoice  a  disputed  mode  of  obtaining  a  reyenoey 
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vill  dcstrov  commerce,  spread  poverty  and  desola- 
tion, and  arj  up  evei^  channel,  every  Bonrce,  from 
vhich  either  revenue  or  any  real  sabstantial  bciiefit 
can  be  ezpectedl 

Is  it  not  high  time  then,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  examine 
the  fuU  extent  of  oar  danger,  to  pause  and  ranrk  the 
paths  which  have  misled  us,  ana  the  wretched,  be- 
wildered guides  who  hftve  brought  us  into  our 
present  dimcultics  ?  Let  us  seek  out  the  destroying 
angel,  and  stop  his  course,  while  we  have  yet  any- 
thing valuable  to  preserve.  The  breach  is  not  yet 
irreparable,  and  permit  me,  with  all  deference,  to 
■ay,  1  have  not  a  doubt  but  that  liberal  and  explicit 
terms  of  reconciliation,  with  a  full  and  firm  security 
against  any  unjust  or  oppressive  exercise  of  parlia- 
mentary  taxation,  if  held  out  to  the  colonies  before 
the  war  takes  a  wider  and  more  destructive  course, 
will  lead  speedily  to  a  settlement,  and  recall  the  for- 
mer years  of  Pfftc®>  when  the  affections  and  inte- 
rests of  Great  Britain  and  Ameiiea  were  one. 

Butt  sir,  if,  on  the  contrary,  we  are  to  plunge 
deeper  into  this  sea  of  blood ;  if  we  are  to  sacrifice 
the  means  and  materials  of  revenue  for  unjust  dis- 
tinctions about  the  modes  of  raising  it;  if  the  laurek 
we  can  gain,  and  the  dignity  of  Parliament  we  are 
to  establish,  can  be  purchased  only  by  the  miseries 
of  our  fellow-subjectB,  whose  losses  are  our  own ;  if 
the  event  is  precarious,  and  the  cause  alien  to  the 
spirit  and  humanity  of  Englishmen ;  if  the  injury  is 
certain,  and  the  object  of  success  unsubstantial  and 
inseenre,  how  little  soever  the  influence  my  poor 
opinion  and  aivuments  can  have  on  this  House,  I 
anall  at  least  free  my  conscience  by  having  expli- 
ciUy  condemned  all  such  impolitic,  unjust,  inade- 
quate, injudicious  measures,  and  by  giving  to  this 
motion  my  most  hearty  concurrence  and  support 

In  the  debate  on  Mr.  Wilkes's  motion  for  the 
Bepeal  of  the  American  Declaratoiy  Act,  Decem- 
ber 10,  1777,  Crnger  says:  "From  my  connec- 
tions in  America  I  have  had  an  opportunity  of 
collecting  the  sentiments  of  men  of  all  orders  and 
partiea,  and  have  rea^^on  to  believe  that  inde- 
pendency is  not  yet  the  great  object  of  the  major- 
ity of  the  people.*'  On  the  5th  of  May,  1780,  in 
the  debate  on  General  Conway's  bill  for  quieting 
the  troubles  in  America,  "  Mr.  Cruger  contended 
that  the  bill  by  no  means  went  far  enongh.  He 
Bald  the  American  war,  the  real  sonroe  of  all  our 
distresses  and  burdens,  should  be  put  an  end  to  at 
all  events ;  in  order  to  do  this,  the  independency 
most  be  allowed,  and  the  thirteen  provinces 
treated  as  free  states."  This  is  the  hist  mention 
of  his  name  in  Hansard's  Reports.  He  spoke 
only  on  American  affairs,  and  was  evidently  not 
desiroos  of  a  separation  between  the  colonies  and 
the  mother  country,  but  when  such  a  step  became 
inevitable,  acquiesced.  Hod  he  lived  in  America, 
be  would  no  doubt  have  been  prominent  on  the 
aide  of  independence. 

It  is  characteristic  of  the  manner  in  which 
fiunilies  were  divided  in  political  opinions,  du- 
ring the  Revolntion,  that  while  Henry  Cruger 
was  in  parliament,  one  of  his  two  brothers  in 
America  was  a  colonel  in  the  ro^al  army,  and 
employed  in  the  sonthem  campaign,  while  the 
other,  a  New  York  merchant,  trading  with  the 
West  Indies,  though  taking  no  active  part  in  the 
contest,  was  identified  with  the  Whig  side,  and  a 
friend  of  General  Washington. 

Henry  Cruger  returned  to  New  York  after  the 
-war,  and  was  elected  to  the  state  senate,  while 
still  a  member  of  the  British  House  of  Commons, 


his  tenn  of  service  not  having  expired.  He  does 
not  appear  to  have  taken  any  active  part  in  the 
Legislature,  nor  in  any  public  affiiirs  atler  the 
expiration  of  hi^  term  of  office.  He  died  in  New 
York  on  the  24th  day  of  April,  1827. 

He  was  noted  throughout  his  career  for  his 
frank,  and  at  the  same  time  polished  manners ; 
qualities  which,  combined  with  a  handsome 
figure,  no  doubt  contributed  their  share  to  his 
great  personal  popularity  in  Bristol,  and  his  high 
social  position  in  his  native  city.  He  was  not 
forgotten  after  resuming  his  residence  in  New 
York,  by  his  old  constituents  on  the  other  side 
of  the  water;  a  spirited  election  ballad  of  1812 
referring  to  past  triumphs  under  his  leadership, 
as  an  incitement  to  exertion  in  favor  of  a  distin- 
goished  successor,  Bomilly.  We  quote  its  open- 
ing stanzas: 

THS  GOLDXN  DATS  OP  HAXBT  OBUGSK. 

Eight-and-thirty  years  ago,*  by  a  resolute  exertion, 
Brisiol's    independent  sons  broke   the  fetters  of 

coercion ; 
And  so  glorious  was  the  triumph,  that  it  gain'd  the 

approbation 
Of  eVry  hberal-minded  man  throughout  the  British 

nation. 
Choru* — 

O  the  golden  days  of  honest  Hacbt  Cbuger  1 

With  pleasure  we  reflect  upon  the  days  of 
Harbt  Ccuger. 

Then  the  minions  of  corruption,  and  the  weight  of 
their  long  purses, 

Were  scarcely  more  regarded  than  their  promises  or 
curses: 

Each  freeman  was  impelled  by  disinterested  prin- 
ciple— 

A  stimulus  that  renders  every  honest  cause  invin- 
cible. 

O  the  golden  days,  d^c. 

The  patriot-fire  that  warm'd  tlie  heart  on  such  a 

bright  occasion, 
Requires  no  more  at  present  than  a  little  renovation ; 
What  freemen  did  in  8EVE!rrT-ffOUB,  to  rid  themselves 

qf  slavery, 
They  very  well  may  do  in  twelve,  'gainst  arrogance 

and  knavery. 

0  the  golden  days,  Ac. 

WILU  AM  BABTBAM. 

Coleridge,  whose  love  of  universal  knowledge 
and  constant  desire  to  gratify  the  imagination, 
led  him  to  be  a  diligent  reader  of  the  reports  of 
travellers,  particularly  those  who  made  original 
observations  in  regions  of  adventnre  and  disco- 
very, of  the  fidelity  and  essential  value  of  whose 
narratives  he  was  a  most  discriminating  judge, 
said  of  these  productions,  ^Hhe  latest  book  or 
travels  I  know,  written  in  the  spirit  of  the  old  tra- 
vellers, is  Bartram's  account  of  nis  tour  in  the  Flo- 
ridas.  It  is  a  work  of  high  merit  every  way.*t 
The  author,  who  was  the  honored  sul^ect  of  this 
eulogy,  was  William  Bartram,  who  printed  in 
Philadelphia  in  1791,  in  an  octavo  volumcL  his 
Travels  through  North  and  South  Carolina^ 
Georgia^  East  and   West  Florida^  the  Cherokee 


*  Thlrty-eUtht  jesn  befiirs  Mr.  Crnger  wsb  Ant  cboien 
Member  of  nrtiament 

t  Spedmens  of  the  Table  Tidk  of  the  late  Bsmael  TvjIm 
Coleridge,  Miroh  19, 18S7. 
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Country^  the  Extensive  Territories  of  the  Jfueeo- 
gtUgee  or  Creek  Confederacy^  and  the  Country 
of  the  Choctave,  Containing  an  account  of  the 
soil  and  natural  productions  of  those  regions; 
together  with  observations  on  the  mnnners  of  the 
Indians.  The  style  of  this  work  is  distinguished 
by  its  simple  love  of  nature  and  vivacity.  It 
breathes  of  the  freshness  of  a  new  land :  every 
►ensation  is  pleasurable,  welcomed  by  healtli. 
Tlie  writer  lived  before  that  stage  of  the  civiliza- 
tion of  great  cities  which  silences  the  voice  of 
natural  emotion  raised  in  the  expression  of  grati- 
tude to  Heaven  or  affection  to  man.  Perhaps 
the  simple  life  and  pure  tastes  of  the  Quaker 
facilitated  his  lively  gratification  of  the  senses  and 
emotions.  All  his  faculties  are  alive  in  his  book, 
whether  he  descril)es  a  tree,  a  fish,  a  bird,  beast^ 
Indian,  or  hospitable  planter.  He  detects  fra- 
grance, vitality,  and  health  everywhere  in  the 
animal  world. 


William  Bartram  came  naturally  by  his  tastes 
in  these  pursuits.  He  was  the  fourth  son  of  John 
Bartram — born  in  Pennsylvania  in  1699 — the  ear- 
liest of  American  botanists,  and  the  founder  of  the 
first  Botanical  Garden  in  the  country.  His  ac- 
auaintance  with  medicine  and  occupation  as  a 
farmer  had  led  him  to  the  study  of  plants.  The 
specimens  which  he  collected  were  sent  to  Lon- 
don, and  secured  him  the  correspondence  of  Peter 
Collinson,  the  Qu:d£er  lover  of  science  and  the 
friend  of  Franklin.  Ho  was  a  great  traveller  in 
search  of  his  favorite  objects  in  natural  history  in 
the  old  provinces,  making  his  way  to  the  head 
waters  of  the  lakes  and  rivers  of  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania,  through  what  was  then  a  wilder- 
ness, and  accomplishing,  when  he  was  nearly 
seventy,  a  full  exploration  of  the  St.  John's  river 
in  Florida.  In  1751  some  observations  made  by 
Bartram  on  his  travels  from  Penrmivania  to 
Lake  Ontario,  and  communicated  to  hi#  friends 
in  London,  were  published  by  them  in  a  thin 
octavo,  with  an  appendix  containing  the  account 
of  Niagara  by  the  Swedish  traveller  Kalni.* 
The  style  of  Bartram  is  crude,  but  his  observa- 
tions show  the  genius  of  the  naturalist. 

Of  his  6f>uthem  journey  an  account  was  pub- 
lished in  1766.t  It  consists  of  a  description  of  the 
country  in  its  main  features  of  climate,  soil,  natu- 
ral productions,  and  opportunities  for  cultivation, 


•Obsemitlons  on  th«  Infanbltants  Cllnmt«,  Soil,  Rirers, 
Productions,  Animals,  and  other  matters  worthy  of  notice, 
made  by  Mr.  John  Bertram,  In  hid  Trarols  from  Pennsylvania 
to  Onondago,  Oswego  and  the  Lake  Ontario,  In  Canada.  To 
which  is  annexed  a  curious  account  of  the  Cataracts  at  Niagara, 
by  Mr.  Peter  Kalm,  a  Swedish  gentleman  who  travelled  there. 
London.  J.  Whl&ton  &  White.  1761.  8ro.  pp.  M.  Kalm  was  a 
pupil  of  Llnniens  at  Upeal,  and  came  to  America  a»  his  insti- 
gation. From  174S-S1  he  was  in  America,  where  he  was  inti- 
mate with  Colden,  Logan,  Franklin,  and  Bartram.  His  three 
▼ommes  of  travels  in  this  coantrv  were  translated  from  the 
Swedish  into  German,  and  thence  into  English  by  J.  Beloold 
Forster,  In  1771.    Kalm  died  in  1779. 

t  A  DescrlDtion  of  East-Florida,  with  a  Jonmal,  kept  by  John 
Bartram,  of  Philadelphia.  Botanist  to  His  Majesty  for  the  FIo- 
ridas;  upon  a  journey  from  8t.  Augustine  up  the  river  Bt 
John  8,  as  far  as  the  Lakes.  With  explanatory  botanical  notes. 
IlIOBtrated  with  an  accurate  Map  of  East  Florida,  and  two 
plana,  one  of  St  AiiguPtine,  and  the  other  of  the  Bay  of  Espi- 
tita  Santa    The  third  edition,  much  enlarged  and  Improved. 


with  a  jonmal  appended  of  actual  ohservatioiis 
Pec.  9,  1765,  Feb.  11,  1766).  These  are  intro- 
duced in  the  edition  before  us  by  a  dedication 
and  recommendation  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  William 
Stork,  who  had  the  settlement  of  the  country  at 
heart.  Bartram's  observations  are  plainly  set 
down,  and  his  tract  has  the  interest  of  most 
orif^nal  notices  of  the  kind.  His  mention  of  the 
staple  productions  of  the  several  colonies  in  1766, 
is  a  point  from  which  to  measure  the  develop- 
mcnt  of  the  coimtry: — "Since  eveiy  colony  in 
America  seems  to  have,  as  it  wore,  a  staple  com- 
modity peculiar  to  itself,  as  Canada  the  far; 
MossacluL^etts  Bay,  fish;  Connecticut,  lumber; 
New  York  and  Pennsylvania,  wheat;  Virginia 
and  Marylnnd,  tobacco ;  Noi-th  Carolina,  pitch 
and  tar ;  South  Carolina,  rice  and  indigo ;  Geor- 
gia, rice  and  silk." 

In  a  letter  to  Jared  Eliot,  dated  Philadelphia, 
Sept.  1,  1776,  introducing  John  Bartram,  Frank- 
lin writes,  "  I  believe  you  will  find  him  to  be  at 
least  twenty  folio  pages,  large  paper,  well  filled, 
on  the  subjects  of  botany,  fossils,  ha^bandry,  and 
the  first  creation.''  Hector  St.  John,  in  his  Let- 
ters of  an  American  Farmer,  has  a  long  descrip- 
tion of  an  alleged  visit  paid  by  a  Russian  gentle- 
man to  John  Bartram,  whicn  is  evidently  an 
account  of  his  own  observations  of  the  amiable 
naturalist.  He  mentions  an  inscription  over  the 
door  of  his  greenhouse, 

Slave  to  no  eect^  who  takes  no  private  road. 
But  looks  through  nature  up  to  nature's  God. 

The  character  of  John  Bartram  was  marked 
by  its  strength  and  simplicity,  and  by  his  love  for 
the  moral  precepts  of  the  Bible.  Bom  and  educat- 
ed a  Quaker,  he  did  not  escA{)e  some  imftutations 
of  imperfect  orthodoxy.  His  natural  piciy  was 
witnessed  by  the  inscnption  engi-aved  by  his  own 
hands  upon  a  stone  placed  on  tiie  outside  of  his 
house,  over  the  front  window  of  his  study — 

Tis  God  alone,  Almighty  Lord, 
The  Holy  one,  by  me  anored. 
John  Bartkam,  1770. 

He  died  September  21,  1777. 

It  was  at  the  Botanic  Garden  on  the  banks  of 
the  Schuylkill,  which  the  father  founded,  and  in 
the  house'  also  built  by  his  own  hands,  that  Wil- 
liam Bartrnm,  the  son,  was  bom,  Febroary  9, 
1789.  He  had  for  his  tutor  Charles  Thomson, 
subsequently  the  honest  and  spirited  republican 
of  the  old  Continental  Congress.  He  had  an  early 
talent  for  drawing,  which  led  him  to  tliink  of  the 
congenial  pursuits  of  printing  and  engraving ;  bat 
he  adopted  the  life  of  a  merchant^  which  lie  soon 
abandoned ;  for  before  he  was  thirty  years  of  age 


Hie  Sefretea,  lllie  veninnt  felidas  htb 
Arborei  Fructus  alibi,  atque  inJii»«aTireseaiit 
Oramina  Nonne  videe  eroceos  ut  Tmolus  Odorea, 
India  mlttet  Ebur,  molles  ana  Thura  9abvi  ? 

VirgiU  Gtorgi**^ 

London ;  aold  by  W.  Nicoll,  at  No.  51  St  Pauls  Church  Yard; 
and  T.  JeflTcrics,  at  Charljig-Croaa,  Geographer  to  his  Mi^eatr. 
HBCCLXIX. 


-n'lLLlAM  BABTU.\^ 


vd  Sni  him  Accompanying  Iiia  father  on  his  FIo- 
lida  tour,  luid  engaging  in  the  cnltivntion  of  in- 
djgo.    Bia  own  travels  in  that  region  were  com- 


benignity  and  happiness.  Thia  was  the  botani^ 
traveller,  onJ  philoM|)ber  we  Iitul  come  to  see. 
lie  had  pointed  out  wany  curious  plants."* 

Itertroin  appears  to  liave  been  en^Ri^  in  these 
frieodly  por^uita  of  science  Vb  the  iLt,  for  it  'a 
recorded  he  wrote  an  article  on  the  nntural  his- 
tory of  a  plant,  a  few  minatea  before  hid  deiith. 
which  bap|ieneil  suddenly,  by  the  rupture  of  a 
bloodvessel  in  the  lungs,  July  22,  1823,  in  the 
eighty-fifUi  year  of  his  age.  The  corres[)on(lence 
of  the  Bartnuua  and  Humphry  MarshntI,  who 
was  the  cousin  of  John  Itiirtrani  and  author  of  a 
vnluflbla  Treatue  on  the  Furat  Treei  of  North 
Amtriai,  with  their  ecientilio  friends  in  Euro|>e 
and  at  home,  is  of  interest  for  its  simple,  unaffect- 
ed character,  and  the  curioi<ity  and  information 
of  many  of  its  details.  This  correspondence  was 
published  in  1849,  with  many  other  interesting 
memorials,  by  William  Darlington.t 


mcnced  in  1T7S,  at  the  request  of  Dr.  Fothergill, 
the  distinguistied  butanistand  liberal  and  benevo- 
lent friend  of  science,  and  he  occupied  five  years 
in  his  natural  history  pursnita  in  Georgia,  South 
Carolina,  and  the  Fhiridns.  On  his  return  to 
Philadelphia  ho  qirietly  passed  h'n  time  in  scien- 
tific occuiHitioni,  residing  at  the  old  Botanio  Gar- 
den at  KingseHsing,  never  marrying,  though  oc- 
casionally i^HlhI  on  the  subject  by  his  London 
friend  CoUinson.  In  17S3  lie  wm  elected  Prii- 
feteiir  of  Botany  in  the  University  of  Pennayl- 
rania,  but  did  not  accept  the  position  on  account 
of  his  health.  He  assisted  Wibon  in  his  Ameri- 
can OmitholoR".  Hifl  friend  Barton  was  indebt- 
ed to  his  pencil  for  drawings  of  the  plates  of  his 
EUmenU  of  Botany.  In  1T69  he  wnite  a  reply 
to  a  Kcries  of  questions  proposed  to  liiin  on  the 
condition  of  the  Creek  and  Cheroliee  Indians,  of 
whose  tnanners  he  had  been  a  diligent  and  cnri- 
DOS  ob^ierver,  which  has  been  lately  reprinted 
from  tlie  original  mann-a?ri])t  in  tlie  Transaction* 
of  the  American  Ethnologicid  Society.  The  naraa 
of  bis  correiponilent  in  thi.!  work  has  been  lost, 
but  the  probability  rests  with  Dr.  B.  S.  Burton, 
wbo  rofern  in  his  Memoir  on  the  Origin  of  the 
American  Natiotu,  to  a  US.  of  Bartram  on  these 
mtiijiML't  tn  Ills  iM>«»4irin.*  His  views  of  tlie 
character  of  the  Southern  Indians  in  this  sketch, 
as  well  ts  in  his  Travels,  place  tb'.;m  in  a  very 
fevorable  light,  for  their  poeseduon  of  many  ho- 
norable personal  qualities. 

In  May,  1797,  he  was  risited  by  Dunlap,  in 
comDany  with  Brockden  Brown,  at  the  Botanic 
Garden,  and  the  curious  liistoi'iographcr  and 
(Miinter  bos  left  a  sketch  of  his  appearance: — 
*•■  Arrived  at  the  botanist's  garden,  we  approached 
an  old  man,  who,  with  a  rake  in  liis  hand,  wa-t 
breaking  ttie  clod.-!  of  earth  in  a  tulip  beil.  Hi^ 
bat  was  old  an<l  flapped  over  hi*  face  -  hia  coarse 
shirt  was  seen  near  hia  neck,  as  he  wore  no  cra- 
vat or  kerchief;  his  waistcoat  and  breeches  were 
both  of  leather,  and  bis  shoes  were  tied  with  lea- 
ther strings.  Wo  approached  and  accosted  him. 
H©  ceaaed  his  work,  and  entereil  into  conver- 
sation with  the  ease  and  jioliteness  of  nature's 
Doblemon.    His  countenance  was  expressive  of 


Leaving  Picolato. 


d  theri 


.  incredible  nmnberB  of 
tlie  genus  termed  by  natnrBliBta  Ephemera,  contiou- 
Blly  emer^iig  from  the  Bbftllow  water  near  sbore, 
some  of  them  immediately  taking  their  flight  to  the 
l:ind,  vhilst  myriails  cre[)t  up  the  \(msa  and  licr 
liage,  where  remaining  fur  a  eliort  time,  as  they 


This 


1  suffielent   strength,    they  look   their   flight 
rollowiog    their    kindred   to   the   main    laiid. 

vtion  from  the  deep,  if  1  may  M>  express 

res  early  in  the  morning, 


of  innumerable  millions,  swarming  and  wautonnig 
in  the  still  nil',  gradually  drawing  near  the  river. 
'Diey  deKend  upon  its  Mirfnca,  niid  tlicre  quickly 
end  their  day,  after  committing  their  e^?s  to  the 
deep:  which  being  for  a  little  while  tossed  Bboiit. 
enveloped  in  a  viscid  scum,  ore  hatched,  and  the 
little  Larvs  descend  into  their  secure  and  dark  habi- 
tation, in  the  "oiy  bed  beneath,  where  they  remain 
gradually  intreoaii.g  in  siie,  uiitd  the  returning 
spring:  they  then  change  to  a  Nymph,  when  the 
genial  heat  brings  them,  as  it  were,  into  exjateiiee. 
and  thev  ^ain  arise  into  the  worliU  This  fly  seems 
to  be  delieious  food  for  birds,  frog».  and  fish.  In  the 
moniing,  when  they  arise,  and  in  the  evening,  wlieo 
they  return,  the  tumult  is  great  indeed,  and  the  sur- 
face of  the  water  along  shore  broken  into  bubbles, 
or  spirteil  Ma  the  air,  by  the  contending  aquutio 
tribes;  and  such  is  th- avidity  of  the  fish  and  frogs, 
that  they  spring  into  ttie  oir  after  this  delicious 

Early  in  the  evening,  after  a  plcssant  day's  voy- 
age, I  made  n  convenient  and  sate  harbor,  in  a  tiUls 
lagoon,  under  on  elcvoted  bank,  on  the  West  shore 
of  the  river;  where  1  shall  entreat  the  reader's  pa- 
tience, whilst  we  behol.l  the  closing  scene  of  the 
short-lived  Ephemera,  and  communicate  to  each  other 
the  reflections  which  so  singular  en  exhibitioii  might 
rationally  suggest  to  an  inquisitive  mind.  Our 
place  of  observation  is  happily  situated  under  the 

Crolecting  shade  of  majestic  Uve  Oaks,  glorious 
iognolias.  and  the  fragrant  Orange,  open  to  the 
view  of  the  g -cat  river  and  the  still  waten  of  the 
ligoon  just  before  oa. 


•  PnfMoiT  DoU.  br  E.  Q.  Bqokr,  to  Ot>HmtlaH  oi 
Creek  vA  Cla-rDlirc  Indlui,  bf  VUUuu  Butnm.'-Tn 
tkioa  Am.  Elfa-  Aot.  vol  UL  pt.  1 


J>  of  John  Birtrwn  snd  Hnmntirr  UintaBd.  wlUi 
htir  BotsnkBl  CDntc^lponrll'^  by  William  Dar- 
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At  the  cool  6Te*s  approach,  tho  sweet  enchanting 
melody  of  the  feathere>l  songsters  firradually  ceases, 
and  tliey  betake  themselves  to  their  leafy  coverts  for 
security  and  repose 

Solemnly  ana  slowly  move  onward,  to  the  river's 
shore,  the  rustling  crowds  of  the  Ephemera.  How 
awful  the  procession  I  innumcraole  millions  of 
winged  beings,  voluntarily  verging  on  to  destruc- 
tion, to  the  brink  of  the  grave,  where  they  behold 
bonds  of  their  enemies  with  wide  open  jaws,  ready 
to  receive  them.  But  as  if  insensible  of  their  daa* 
^er,  gay  and  tranquil  each  meets  his  beloved  mate 
lu  the  still  air,  inimitably  bedecked  in  their  new 
nuptial  roboa.  What  eye  can  trace  them,  in  their 
varied  wanton  amorous  chases,  bounding  and  flut- 
tering on  the  odoriferous  air!  With  what  peace, 
love,  and  ioy,  do  they  end  the  lost  moments  of  their 
existence  f 

I  think  we  may  assert,  without  any  fear  of  exag- 
geration, that  there  are  annually  of  these  beautiful 
winged  beings,  wliich  rise  into  existence,  and  for  a 
few  moments  take  a  transient  view  of  the  gloiy  of 
the  Creator's  works,  a  number  greater  than  the 
whole  race  of  mankind  tliat  have  ever  existed  since 
the  creation ;  and  that,  only  from  the  shores  of  this 
river.  How  many  then  must  have  been  produced 
since  the  creation,  when  we  consider  the  number  of 
large  rivers  in  America,  in  comparison  with  which, 
this  river  is  but  a  brook  or  rivulet  1 

The  importance  of  the  existence  of  these  beautiful 
and  delicately  formed  little  creatures,  whose  frame 
and  organization  are  equally  wonderful,  more  deli- 
cate, and  perhaps  as  complicated  as  those  of  the 
most  perfect  human  being,  is  well  worth  a  few  mo- 
ments contemplation;  I  mean  particularly  when 
they  appear  in  the  flv  state.  And  if  we  consider 
the  very  sliort  period  of  that  stage  of  existence, 
which  we  may  reasonably  suppose  to  be  the  only 
space  of  their  life  that  admits  ot  pleasure  and  enjoy- 
ment, what  a  lesson  doth  it  not  aiford  us  of  the 
vanity  of  our  own  pursuits! 

Their  whole  existence  in  this  world  is  but  one 
complete  year ;  and  at  least  three  hundred  and  sixty 
days  of  tliat  time  they  are  in  the  form  of  an  ugly 
grub,  buried  in  mud,  eighteen  inches  under  water, 
and  in  this  condition  scarcely  locomotive,  as  each 
larva  or  grub  has  but  its  own  narrow  solitary  cell, 
from  which  it  never  travels  or  moves,  but  in  a  per- 
pendicular progression  of  a  few  inches,  up  and  down, 
from  the  bottom  to  the  surface  of  the  mud,  in  order 
to  intercept  the  passing  atoms  for  its  food,  and  get  a 
momentary  respiration  of  fresh  air;  and  even  hero 
it  must  be  perpetually  on  its  guard,  in  order  to  es- 
cape the  troops  of  fish  and  slirimps  watcliing  to 
catch  it,  and  irom  whom  it  has  no  escape,  but  by 
instantly  retreating  back  into  its  celL  One  would 
be  npt  almost  to  imagine  them  created  merely  for 
the  food  of  fish  and  other  animftla. 

CBOcoDius  oir  TBX  ST.  tomt*B. 

The  evening  was  temperately  cool  and  calm. 
The  ci'ocodiles  began  to  roar  and  appear  in  uncom- 
mon numbers  along  the  shores  and  in  the  river.  I 
fixed  my  camp  in  an  open  plain,  near  the  utmost 
projection  of  tne  promontory,  under  the  slielter  of  a 
large  live  oak,  wliieh  stood  on  the  highest  part  of 
the  ground,  and  but  a  few  yards  from  my  boat 
From  this  open,  high  situation,  I  had  a  free  prospect 
of  the  river,  which  was  a  matter  of  no  trivial  con- 
sideration to  me,  having  good  reason  to  dread  the 
subtle  attacks  of  the  aUigators,  who  were  crowdinff 
about  my  harbour.  Having  collected  a  good 
quantity  of  wood  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  up  a 
light  end  smoke  during  the  night,  I  begun  to  think 
of  preparing  my  supper,  when,  upon  examining  my 


stores,  I  found  bat  a  scanty  provision.  I  thereupca 
determined,  as  the  most  expeditious  way  of  supply- 
ing my  necessities,  to  take  my  bob  and  try  for  some 
trout  About  one  hundred  yards  above  my  harbour 
began  a  cove  or  bay  of  the  river,  out  of  which 
opened  a  large  lagoon.  The  mouth  or  entrance 
from  the  river  to  it  was  narrow,  but  the  waters 
soon  after  spread  and  formed  a  little  lake,  extending 
into  the  marshes :  its  entrance  and  shores  within  I 
observed  to  be  verged  with  floating  lawns  of  the 

ristia  and  nymplica  and  other  aquatic  plants;  these 
knew  were  excellent  haunta  for  trout 

The  verges  and  islets  of  the  lagoon  were  elegantly 
embellished  with  flowering  plants  and  shrubs;  the 
laughing  coots  with  wings  half  spread  were  tripping 
over  the  little  coves,  and  hiding  thenoselves  in  the 
tufts  of  grass ;  young  broods  of  the  painted  aommer 
teal,  skimming  the  still  surface  of  the  waters^  and 
following  the  watchful  parent  unconscious  of  dan- 
ger, were  frequently  surprised  by  the  voracious 
trout;  and  he,  in  turn,  as  oft«n  by  the  subtle 
greedy  alligator.  Behold  him  rushiiiff  forth  from 
the  flags  and  reedSb  His  enormous  body  awella. 
His  pliuted  tail,  brandished  high,  floats  upon  the 
lake.  Tlie  waters  Uke  a  cataract  descend  tiom  his 
opening  jawSb  Clouds  of  smoke  issue  from  his  di- 
lated no^trila  The  earth  trembles  with  his  thunder. 
When  immediately  from  the  opposite  coast  of  the 
lagoon,  emerges  from  the  deep  lis  rival  champion. 
They  suddenly  dart  upon  each  other.  "*  The  boiling 
surface  of  the  lake  marks  their  rapid  couise.  and 
a  terrific  conflict  commences.  They  now  siiik  to 
the  bottom  folded  together  in  horrid  wreaUia  The 
water  becomes  thick  and  discoloured.  Again  they 
rise,  their  jaws  dap  together,  re-echoing  tlirough 
the  deep  surrounding  forests.  Again  they  sink, 
when  the  contest  ends  at  the  muddy  bottom  of  the 
lake,  and  Uie  vanquished  makes  a  hozardous  es- 
cape, hiding  himself  in  the  muddy  turbulent  watere 
and  sedge  on  a  distant  shore.  The  proud  victor  ex- 
ulting returns  to  the  place  of  action.  The  chorea 
and  forests  resound  his  dreadful  roar,  together  with 
the  triumphing  shouts  of  the  plaited  tribes  aiound, 
witnesses  of  the  horrid  combat 

My  apprehensions  were  highly  alanned  alter 
being  a  spectator  of  so  dreadful  a  batUe.  It  was 
obvious  tnat  every  delay  would  but  tend  to  in- 
crease my  dangers  and  diflicultiea,  as  the  sun  was 
near  setting,  and  the  alligators  gathered  around  my 
harbour  from  all  quartern  From  these  considera- 
tions I  concluded  to  be  expeditious  in  my  trip  to  the 
lagoon,  in  order  to  take  some  fisli.  J(?ot  thinking  it 
prtident  to  take  my  fusee  with  me,  lest  I  might  lose 
It  overboard  in  case  of  a  battle,  which  I  had  every 
reason  to  dread  before  my  return,  I  therefore  fur- 
nished myself  with  a  club  for  my  defence,  went  on 
board,  and  penetrating  the  first  line  of  those  which 
surrounded  my  harbour,  they  gave  way;  but  being 
pursued  by  several  very  large  ones,  I  kept  stnctiy  on 
the  watch,  and  paddled  with  all  my  might  towards  the 
entrance  of  the  lagoon,  hoping  to  be  sheltered  there 
from  the  multitude  of  my  assailants;  but  ere  I  had 
half-way  reached  the  place,  I  was  attacked  on  all 
sides,  several  endeavouring  to  overset  the  canoe. 
My  situation  now  became  precarious  to  the  lost  de- 
gree :  two  very  large  ones  attacked  me  closely*  at 
the  same  instant,  rushing  up  with  their  heads  and 
part  of  their  bodies  above  Uie  water,  roaring  terri- 
bly and  belching  floods  of  water  over  me.  They 
struck  their  jaws  together  so  close  to  my  ears,  as  al- 
most to  stun  me,  and  I  expected  every  moment  tA>  be 
drngged  out  of  the  boat  and  instantiy  devoared. 
But  I  applied  my  weapons  so  effectually  about  me, 
though  at  r:mdom,  that  I  was  so  successful  aa  to 
beat  Uiem  off  a  littie;  whan  finding  tliat  they  d» 
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rigncd  to  renew  the  battle,  I  made  for  the  shore,  as 
the  oolj  means  left  me  for  my  preservatioQ ;  for,  by 
keepinff  cloee  to  it,  I  should  have  my  enemies  on 
one  side  of  me  only,  whereas  I  was   before  sur- 
rounded by  them ;  and  there  was  a  probability,  if 
pursued  to  the  last  extremity,  of  saTing  myself  by 
jumping  out  of  the  canoe  on  shore,  as  it  is*  easy  to 
outwalk  them  on  land,  although  comparatively  as 
swift  as  lightning  in  the  water.     I  found  this  lost 
experiment  alone  could  fully  answer  my  expectations, 
for  88  eoon  as  I  gained  the  shore,  they  drew  off  and 
kept  aioot    This  wns  a  happy  relief,  as  my  confi- 
dence was,  in  some  degree,  recovered  by  it     On 
recoUeeting  myself,  I  discovered  that  I  had  almost 
reached  the  entrance  of  the  lagoon,  and  determined 
to  venture  in,  if  possible,  to  take  a  few  fish,  and  then 
return  to  my  harbour,  while  daylight  continued; 
for  I  conld  now,  with  caution  and  resolution,  make 
my  way  with  safety  along  shore ;  and  indeed  there 
was  no  other  way  to  regain  my  camp,  without  leav- 
ing my  boat  and  making  my  retreat  through  the 
marshes  and  reeds,  which,  if  I  could  even  effect, 
would  have  been  in  a  manner  throwing  myself 
away,  for  then  there  would  have  been  no  hopes  of 
ever  recovering  my  bark,  and  returning  in  safety  to 
any  settlements  of  men.     I  accordingly  proceeded, 
and  made  good  my  entrance  into  the  lagoon,  though 
not  without  opposition  from  the  alligators,  who 
formed  a  Hue  across  the  entrance,  but  did  not  pur- 
sue me  into  it,  nor  was  I  molested  by  any  there, 
though  there  were  some  very  lai^e  ones  in  a  cove  at 
the  upper  end.     I  soon  caught  more  tront  tlian  I 
bad  present  occasion  for,  and  the  air  was  too  hot 
and  sultry  to  admit  of  their  being  kept  for  many 
hours,  even  though  salted  or  barbecued.     I  now 
prepared  for  my  return  to  camp,  which  I  succeeded 
in  with  but  little  trouble,  by  keeping  close  to  the 
shore ;  yet  I  was  opposed  upon  re-entering  the  river 
out  of  the  lagoon,  and  pursued  near  to  my  landing 
(though  not  closely  attacked),  particularly  by  an 
old  daring  one,  about  twelve  feet  in  length,  who 
kept  close  after  me;  and  when  I  stepped  on  shore 
and  turned  about,  in  order  to  draw  up  my  canoe,  he 
mshed  up  near  my  feet,  and   lay  there  for  some 
time,  looking  me  in  the  face,  his  head  nnd  shoulders 
out   of   water.      I  resolved  he  should  pay  for  his 
temerity,  and  having  a  heavy  load  in  my  fusee,  I 
ran   to  my  camp,  and  returning  with  my  piece, 
found  him  with  his  foot  on  the  gunwale  of  the  boat, 
in  search  of  fish.     On  my  coming  up  he  withdrew 
sullenly  and  slowly  into  the  water,  but  soon  re- 
turned and  placed  himself  in  his  former  position, 
looking  at  me,  and  seeming  neither  fearful  nor  any 
wny  disturbed.     I  soon  dispatched  him  by  lodging 
the  contents  of  my  gun  in  his  head,  and  then  pro- 
ceeded to  cleanse  and  prepare  my  fish  for  supper: 
and  accordingly  took  them  out  of  the  boat,  laid 
them  down  on  the  sand  cloee  to  the  water,   and 
began  to  scale  them :  when,  raising  my  head,  I  saw 
before  me,  through  the  dear  water,  the  bend  and 
•hoalders  of  a  very  large  alligator,  moving  slowly 
towards  me.    I  instantly  stepped  back,  when,  with 
m  sweep  of  his  tail,  he  brushed  off  several  of  my  fiah. 
It  was  certainly  most  providential  that  I  looked  up 
at  that  instant,  as  the  monster  would  probably,  in 
less  than  a  minute,  have  seized  and  dragged  me  into 
the  river.    This  incredible  boldness  of  the  anima!   ! 
disturbed  me  greatly,  supposing  there  could  now  be 
no  reasonable  safety  for  me  during  the  night,  but  by 
keeping  constantly  on  the  watch ;  I  therefore,  as 
fioon  as  I  had  prepared  the  fish,  proceeded  to  secure 
myself  and  effects  in  the  best  manner  I  could.    In 
the  first  place,  I  hauled  my  bark  upon  the  shore, 
Almo!^  clear  out  of  the  water,  to  prevent  their  over- 
setting or  sinking  her ;  after  thu,  eveiy  moveable 


was  taken  out  and  carried  to  my  camp,  which  was 
but  a  few  yards  off;  then  ranging  some  dry  wood 
in  such  oruer  as  was  the  most  convenient,  I  cleared 
the  ground  round  about  it,  that  there  might  be  no 
impediment  in  my  way,  in  case  of  an  attack  in  the 
night,  either  from  the  water  or  the  land ;  for  I  dis- 
covered by  this  time,  that  this  small  isthmus,  from 
its  remote  situation  and  fruitfulness,  was  resorted  to 
by  bears  and  wolves.  Having  prepared  myself  in 
the  best  manner  I  could,  I  charged  my  gun,  and 
proceeded  to  reconnoitre  my  camp  and  the  adjacent 
grounds ;  when  I  discovered  that  the  peninsula  and 
grove,  at  the  distance  of  about  two  hundred  yards 
from  my  encampment,  on  the  land  side,  were  in- 
vested by  a  cypress  swamp,  covered  with  water, 
which  below  was  joined  to  the  shore  of  the  little 
lake,  and  above  to  the  marshes  surrounding  the  la- 
goon ;  so  that  I  wns  confined  to  an  island  exceedingly 
circumscribed,  and  I  found  there  was  no  other  re- 
treat for  me,  in  case  of  an  attack,  but  by  either  as- 
cending one  of  the  large  oaks,  or  pushing  off  with 
my  boat 

It  was  by  this  time  dusk,  and  the  alligators  hod 
nearly  ceased  their  roar,  when  I  was  again  alarmed 
by  a  tumultuous  noise  that  seemed  to  be  in  my  har- 
bour, and  therefore  engaged  my  immediate  attention. 
Returning  to  my  camp,  I  found  it  undisturbed,  and 
then  continued  on  to  the  extreme  point  of  the  pro- 
montory, where  I  saw  a  scene,  new  and  surprising, 
which  at  first  threw  my  senses  into  such  a  tumult, 
that  it  was  some  time  before  I  could  comprehend 
what  was  the  matter ;  however,  I  soon  accounted 
for  this  prodigious  assemblage  of  crocodiles  at  this 
place,  which  exceeded  everything  of  the  kind  I  had 
ever  heard  o£ 

How  shall  I  express  myself  so  as  to  convey  an  ade- 
quate idea  of  it  to  the  reader,  and  at  the  same  time 
avoid  raising  suspicions  of  my  veracity  I  Should  I 
say,  that  the  riVer  (in  this  place)  from  shore  to 
shore,  and  perhaps  near  half  a  mile  above  and  below 
me,  appeared  to  oe  one  solid  bank  of  fish,  of  various 
kinds,  pushing  through  this  narrow  pass  of  St  Juan's 
into  the  little  lake,  un  their  return  down  tlie  river, 
and  that  the  alligators  were  in  such  incredible  num- 
bers, and  so  close  together  from  shore  to  shore,  that 
it  would  have  been  easy  to  have  walked  across  on 
their  heads,  had  the  animals  been  harmless  t  What 
expressions  can  sufficiently  declare  the  shocking  scene 
that  for  some  minutes  continued,  while  Uiis  mighty 
army  of  fish  were  forcing  the  pass  ?  During  this  at- 
tempt, thousands,  I  may  say  hundreds  of  thousands, 
of  them  were  cunglit  and  swallowed  by  the  devour- 
ing  alligators.  I  have  seen  an  alligator  take  up  out 
of  the  water  several  great  fish  at  a  time,  and  just 
squeeze  them  betwixt  his  jaws,  while  the  tails  of  the 
great  trout  flapped  about  his  eyes  and  lips,  ere  he 
had  swallowed  them.  The  horrid  noise  of  their 
closing  jaws,  their  plunginff  amidst  the  broken 
banks  of  fish,  and  rising  wiln  their  prey  some  feet 
upriffht  above  the  water,  the  floods  of  water  and 
blood  rushing  out  of  their  mouths,  and  the  clouds  of 
vapour  issuii  g  from  their  wide  nostrils,  were  truly 
frigl)  tfuL  This  scene  continued  at  intervals  during  the 
night,  as  the  fish  came  to  the  pass.  After  this  sight, 
shocking  and  tremendous  as  it  was,  I  found  myself 
somewhat  easier  and  more  reconciled  to  my  tritua- 
tion ;  being  convinced  that  their  extraordinary  as- 
semblnge  here  was  owing  to  this  annual  feast  of 
fish ;  and  that  they  were  so  well  employed  iu  their 
own  element,  that  I  had  little  occasion  to  fear  their 
paying  me  a  visit 

It  being  now  almost  night,  I  returned  to  my  camp, 
where  I  had  left  my  fish  boiling,  and  my  kettle  of 
rice  stewing;  and  having  with  me  oil,  pepper,  and 
salt,  and  excellent  oranges  hanging  in  abundance 
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oror  my  head  (a  valuable  substitate  for  yinegarV  I 
-at  down  and  regaled  myself  clieerfulty.  lluTmcr 
liiiished  my  repast,  I  rekindled  my  fire  for  light,  and 
whilst  I  was  revising  the  notes  of  my  pu:>t  day*s 
journey,  I  was  suddenly  roused  with  a  noise  behind 
nie  toward  the  main  land.  I  sprang  up  on  my  feet, 
niid  listening,  I  distinctly  heard  some  creature 
wading  in  the  water  of  the  isthmus.  I  seized  my 
^.in  and  went  cautiously  from  my  camp,  directing 
uiy  stopa  towards  the  noise :  when  I  haa  advanced 
about  thirty  yards,  I  halted  behind  a  coppice  of 
orange  trees,  and  soon  perceived  two  very  large 
hears,  which  had  made  tlicir  way  tlirough  the 
water,  and  had  landed  in  the  grove,  about  one  hun- 
dred yards'  distance  from  me,  and  were  advancing 
towards  mc.  I  waited  until  they  were  within 
thirty  yards  of  me:  they  there  began  to  snuff  and 
look  towards  my  camj»:  I  snapped  my  piece  but  it 
flashed,  on  winch  they  both  turned  about  and  gal- 
loped off,  plonging  through  the  water  and  swamp, 
never  halting,  as  I  suppose,  until  they  reached 
lost  land,  as  1  could  hear  them  leaping  and  plunging 
a  long  time.  They  did  not  presume  to  return 
ogam,  nor  was  I  molested  by  any  other  creatures 
except  being  occasionally  awakened  by  the  whoop- 
ing of  owls,  screanung  of  bitterns,  or  the  wood-rats 
rtiuuing  amongst  the  leaves. 


mEimro  sciexx  ix  viorida. 


We  approached  the  savanna  at  the  south  end  by 
a  narrow  isthmus  of  level  gnmnd,  open  to  the  light 
of  day,  and  clear  of  trees  or  bushes,  and  not  greatly 
elevated  above  the  common  level,  having  on  our 
right  a  spacious  meadow,  embellished  with  a  little 
lake,  one  verge  of  which  was  not  very  distant  from 
us;  its  shore  is  a  moderately  high,  circular  bank, 
partly  encircling  a  cove  of  the  [tond,  in  the  form  of 
a  half  moon ;  the  water  is  clear  and  deep,  and,  at 
(he  distance  of  some  hundred  yards,  was  a  large 
lloating  field  (if  I  may  so  express  myself)  of  the 
Xyraphaea  i.clumbo,  with  their  golden  blossoms 
waving  to  and  fro  on  their  lofty  stems.  Beyond 
ihe^e  fields  of  I<iymphsa  were  spacious  plains,  en- 
compassed by  dark  gi*ove^  opening  to  extensive 
pine  toresti*,  other  plains  still  appearing  beyond 
them. 

Tliis  little  lake  and  surrounding  meadows  would 
have  been  alone  snflicicnt  to  surprise  and  delight 
the  traveller;  but  being  placed  so  near  the  great  sa- 
vanna, the  attention  is  quickly  drawn  off,  and  wholly 
CT'g.'iged  in  the  contemplation  of  the  uidiniited,  va- 
ried, and  truly  astonishing  native  wild  scenes  of 
landscape  and  perspective,  there  exhibited  :  how 
is  the  mind  nutated  and  bewildered,  at  being  thus, 
ns  it  were,  placed  on  the  borders  of  a  new  world ! 
On  the  first  view  of  such  an  amazing  display  of  the 
wisdom  and  power  of  the  supreme  author  of  nature, 
the  mind  for  a  moment  seems  suspended,  and  im- 
pressed with  awe. 

This  isthmus  being  the  common  avenue  or  road 
of  Indian  travellers,  we  pitched  our  camp  at  a  small 
distance  from  it,  on  a  rising  knoll  near  the  verge  of 
the  savanna,  under  some  spreading  Live  Oaks ;  this 
{situation  was  open  and  airy,  and  gave  us  an  un- 
bounded pro?pect  over  the  adjacent  plains.  Dewy 
evening  now  came  on ;  the  animating  breezes, 
w^hich  cooled  and  tempered  the  meridian  hours 
of  this  sultry  season,  now  gently  ceased ;  the  glori- 
ous sovereign  of  the  day,  calling  in  his  bright  beam- 
ing emanations,  left  us'^in  his  absence  to  the  milder 
government  and  protection  of  the  silver  queen  of 
night,  attended  by  millions  of  brilliant  luminaries. 
The  thundering  alligator  had  ended  his  horrifying 
roar;  the  silver  plumed  gannet  and  stork,  the  sage 
ind  solitary  pelican  of  t^e  wilderness,  had  already 


retired  to  their  silent  nocturnal  habitations,  in  the 
neighbouring  forests ;  the  sonorous  savanna  cranes, 
in  well-disciplined  squadrons,  now  ri^ng  from  the 
earth,  mounted  aloft  in  spiral  circles,  tar  above  the 
dense  atmosphere  of  the  humid  plain ;  they  again 
viewed  tlie  glorious  sun,  and  the  light  of  Jay  still 
gleaming  on  their  polislied  feathers,  they  sun^ 
tiieir  evening  hymn,  then  in  a  straight  line  majesti- 
cally desceudei),  and  alighted  on  the  towering 
Palms  or  lofty  Pines,  their  secure  and  peaceful 
hidging  places.  All  around  being  still  and  ailent, 
wo  repaired  to  rest 

EDWABD  BANCROFT. 

Of  this  political  writer,  who  figured  in  England 
during  the  Revolution,  we  find  an  account  in  the 
Autobiography  of  John  Adauis,*  fro:n  which  it 
appears  that  he  was  a  native  of  Ma^sachas^tts 
Bay,  in  the  town  of  Saffield ;  that  he  had  been 
a  pupil  of  Silas  Deane,  when  that  negotiator  was 
a  schoolmaster ;  that  after  ^^  some  education*'  he 
had  been  apprenticed  to  a  trade,  from  wiiicb  he 
ran  away  and  went  to  sea,  in  debt  to  his  master; 
that  he  was  successful  in  his  adventures,  and  re- 
turned to  his  native  town  to  make  honorable 
compensation  to  his  employer :  afler  this  that  he 
^^wcnt  to  sea  again,^^  reappearing  in  England, 
where  he  took  up  his  residence  and  published  his 
Natural  History  of  Guiana, "  a  work,  considering 
the  advantages  of  the  author,  of  great  merit  ;** 
that  in  addition  he  wrote  in  England  the  History 
of  Sir  Charles  Wentvayrth^  "  a  novel  which  no 
doubt  was  recommended  to  many  readers,  and 
procured  a  considerably  better  sale,  by  the  plen- 
tiful abuse  and  vilification  of  Christianity  which 
he  had  taken  care  to  insert  into  it;"  that  ^'  he  had 
al^o  l)een  in  the  intimacy  and  confidence  of  Dr. 
Franklin,  who  had  recommended  him  to  tlie  edi- 
tors and  pn)|)rietor8  of  the  Monthly  Retiew^  in 
which  his  standing  share  was  to  review  all  publi- 
cations relative  to  America.'^  Adams  adds  that 
he  had  this  latter  information  from  Franklin  him- 
self, and  says — *'  I  understood  this  ver>'  well,  as  I 
thought — ^to  wit  that  Bancroft  was  the  ostensible 
reviewer,  but  that  Franklin  was  always  ccmsnlted 
before  the  publication."  The  other  details  given 
by  Adams  are  curious.  "  Bancroft,"  he  goes  on 
to  say  from  inft urination  given  by  tlie  personage 
himself,  "  was  a  meddler  in  the  stocks  as  well  as 
review^,  and  frequently  went  into  the  alley,  and 
into  the  deepest  and  darkest  retirements  and  re- 
cesses of  the  brokers  and  jobbers,  Jews  as  well 
as  Christians,  and  found  amusement  as  well  per- 
haps as  profit,  by  listening  to  all  the  news  and 
anecdotes,  true  or  faUe,  that  were  there  whis- 
pered or  more  boldly  pronounced."  Bancroft 
became  afterwards  "  a  confidential  associate  of 
Franklin  in  Paris."  "  He  had,"  continues  Adams, 
"  ft  clear  head  and  a  got>d  pen.  lie  wrote  some 
things  relative  to  the  connection  between  France 
and  America,  with  the  assistance  of  Franklin  and 
Deano  as  I  presume,  which  were  translated  into 
French  by  M.  Tiu^t  or  the  Duke  de  la  Rochefou- 
cauld, I  fonret  which,  and  printed  in  a  publication 
called  AWiiires  de  VAnglet^erre  et  dt  VAmerique^ 
and  which  were  very  well  done.  After  the  peace 
he  obtained  a  patent  in  France  for  the  exdoaiFe 
importation  of  the  bark  of  the  yellow  oak  for  the 
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dyera,  and  then  he  went  to  England  and  procnred 
a  nmllar  patent  there,  by  both  of  which  together 
be  is  said  to  have  realized  an  income  of  eight 
hundred  a  year." 

The  work  on  Guiana  allnded  to,  was  published 
in  Lrmdon  in  1769.*  It  U  in  the  form  of  letters 
addressed  to  hi:)  brother  from  River  Deinerary, 
in  1766,  and  is  dedicated  to  Dr.  William  Pitcaim, 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  College  of  Physicians  in 
London.  Bancroft  was  a  member  of  this  society, 
as  also  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society.  In  his 
book  are  de^ribed  the  woarali  poison,  and  other 
novelties  for  that  time,  of  the  country.  It  is  a 
readable  account  mainly  of  the  savages  and  ani- 
mals in  a  picturesque  region.  In  the  same  year 
he  published  a  volume  in  support  of  American 
Colonial  Rights  entitled  Esmarks  on  the  Review 
of  the  Controtergy  between  Gre'tt  Britain  and 
her  Colonies^  the  author  of  the  review  in  question 
being  William  Knox,  Under-Secretary  of  State.t 

When  Bancroft  went  to  Paris,  as  stated  by  Ad- 
ams, it  was  to  meet  Deane  and  render  assistance  to 
the  American  cause.  He  U  also  remembered  as  the 
authority,  with  Priestley,  for  the  story  of  Frank- 
Kn's  having  worn  the  CJourt  suit  of  "spotted 
Manchester  velvet,"  in  which  he  was  dressed  at 
the  Privy  Council  meeting  with  Wedderbum, 
again  at  the  signing  of  the  treaty  with  France. 
Bancroft  was  present  at  the  Privy  Council  scene, 
and  subsequently  gave  an  account  of  the  whole 
afiair  to  WiUiam  Temple  Fi*anklin4  His  name 
appears  occasionally  in  the  Franklin  Correspon- 
dence.  • 

In  1794,  Bancroft  published  the  first  volume 
of  a  work  entitled  Experimental  Researchee  eon- 
ceming  the  Philataphy  qf  Permanent  Colors^  and 
the  beet  means  of  producing  them  by  dyeing^  calico 
printing^  &c.,  followed  by  a  second  in  1818. 

He  never  returned  to  America.  His  death  oc- 
curred in  1821.§ 

BENJAMIN  CHUECH. 

BssTJAHnr  Chttech  was  bom  at  Newport,  Rhode 
Island,  August  24,  1784.  He  was  the  son  of  a 
deacon  of  the  same  name  in  Dr.  Byles^s  Church  in 
Boston,  and  entered  the  Latin  school  of  that  ciiy 
in  1745.  In  1754  he  was  graduated  at  HarvarU. 
His  first  poetical  production,  Jlie  Choice^  a  poem,, 
after  the  manner  of  Mr.  Pomfret^  by  a  young 
Gentleman^  was  composed  while  he  was  at  col- 

•  An  Emnr  on  tho  Natnnl  History  ofOaiaoftJn  Soath  Ame- 
BtaloiDea  ~ 


,  contaloiDe  a  deflciiption  of  many  corious  Productions  in 

the  Ajaimal  mm.  Vegetable  Sjatems  of  that  Goantry.  Together 
with  aa  Aecuant  of  the  KellgloD,  Ifaonera,  and  CoBtoms,  of 
■evvral  tribes  of  its  Indian  inhabitants,  interspersed  with  a 
variety  of  literary  and  Medical  Observations;  in  several  let- 
ten  frona  a  gentlemaii  of  the  Medical  Faculty  during  his  resi- 
Aeaee  la  that  coaotry.  London:  Becket.  1709.  8vapp.408. 
t  B^narks  on  the  Beview  of  thu  Controversy  between 
Great  Britain  and  her  Colonics,  in  which  the  Errors  of  its 
AmOtar  are  exposed,  and  the  Claims  of  the  Colonies  vindicated, 
apoo  the  evldenoe  ot  Historical  Facts  and  anthentic  records, 
to  which  is  subjoined  a  proposal  for  terminating  the  present 
anteppy  dilate  with  the  Colonies;  recovering  their  Com- 
OMxee;  reeonoillatlng  their  Affection;  secariog  their  rijshts; 
and  «stablbbing  their  dependence  on  a  Just  and  permanent 
baria.  HumbTy  sabmltted  to  the  oonsidemtlon  of  toe  British 
J>g|alature.    By  Edward  Bancroft. 

Coasllla  qui  daat  prava  cantls  hominibus, 
£t  perdunt  operam  et  deridenttir  tnrpiter. 

Pb<Bd.  Fab.  xxv. 
London :  Printed  in  the  vear  1769.   New-London,  in  New  Eng- 
laxul:  Bcprinted  and  Sold  by  T.  Green.    177L    8va  pp.  180. 
1  S^parkfl's  FranUln,  iv.  tf8L 
I  I:u-K',  Biog.  Diet. 


lege.*  It  is  smoothly  written,  and  among  the 
hest  of  the  many  imitations  of  that  pleasant  cas- 
tle in  the  air. 

In  thi««  poem  the  author  warms  with  his  favor- 
ite tastes  in  book-*,  for  rural  and  domestic  life. 
In  the  first  he  shows  hiij  attachment  to  the  ruling 
poet  of  the  day,  "  imequalled  Pope."  His  choice 
in  a  wife  and  a  country-seat  is  to  be  commended. 
With  Freneau  he  has  the  honor  of  helping 
Campbell  with  a  line  and  an  idea.  Noticing  the 
physician  Boerhaave,  he  writes  of  his  death  — 

At  length,  fatigu'd  with  life,  he  bravely  fell. 
And  Health,  with  Boerhaave,  bade  the  Vorld  fare- 
well ; 

which  will  recall  the  lines  in  the  Plea^^ures  of 
Ilope,  written  nearly  half  a  century  later,  where 

Hope  for  a  season  bade  the  world  farewell, 
Aiid  Freedom  shriek'd  as  Kosciusko  fell. 

The  coincidence  is  creditable  to  Benjamin  Church 
at  the  age  of  eighteen. 

He  appears  to  liave  next  studied  medicine  in 
London,  and  while  in  England  mari-ied  Miss 
Hannah  Hill  of  Ross  (Pope's  Rons).  He  returned 
to  Boston,  where  he  established  him-«elf  in  the 
practice  of  his  profession.  He  contributed  one 
or  two  English  poems  to  th^  PLetas  et  Gratulatio, 
a  volume  of  congratulatory  verses  in  Latin,  Greek, 
and  English,  addres^d  to  George  III.  on  his 
access^ion,  by  members  of  Harvard  College.  In 
1765  he  published  llie  Times^a poem  by  an  Ame- 
rican^ in  an  anonymous  pamphlet  of  i«i.\teen  pa- 
ges. It  was  written  soon  after  the  passage  of  the 
stamp  act,  and  its  satire  is  chiefly  directed  against 
that  measure  and  its  abettors.  In  1766  he  wrote 
an  Elegy  on  the  death  of  Dr.  Mayhew,  which  is 
characterized  by  much  more  than  the  ordinary 
vigor  sufficient  for  such  productions.  His  in- 
troduction invoking  the  ^pirit  of  truth  ^ver  the 
ashes  of  the  dead,  has  such  lines  as  these : — 

Great  is  the  task  and  glorious  is  the  end. 
When  the  chaste  Muse  in  Virtue's  cause  engage ; 
Tis  her's  to  patronize,  protect,  defend. 
And  hold  th*  exemplars  to  a  distant  age. 

Deep  into  times  rolled  by — to  dart  her  ken, 
At  the  tribunal  of  her  lowly  mind, 
T  arraign  the  conduct  of  the  mightiest  men. 
Acquit,  or  doom  the  Nimrods  of  mankind: 

and  in  1769  An  Address  to  a  Provincial  Bashaw. 
By  a  Son  of  Liberty,  Printed  in  {the  Tyrannic 
Administration  of  St,  Francisco*)  1769.  Like 
The  Times,  it  is  full  of  the  wannest  expressions 
of  sympathy  with  the  popular  cause,  of  which 
the  author  was  now  one  of  the  recognised  leaders. 
In  1770  he  examined  the  body  of  Crispus  Attucks, 
the  muktto  slain  in  the  Boston  massacre,  and  his 
deposition  appears  in  the  narrative  published  by 
the  town.  In  1773  he  dehvered  an  oration  on 
the  fourth  anniversary  of  the  contest  in  the  Old 
South  church,  which  was  so  den^ly  crowded 
tiiat  the  orator  and  moderator  of  the  meeting, 
John  Hancock,  had  to  be  introduced  through  a 
window.  Public  expectation  was  not  disap- 
pointed, the  address  being  received  with  ^^  univcr- 


^  It  ia  80  stated  in  a  reprint  of  the  poem  in  1802,  hy  laaiab 
Tbomaa. 
f  Oovernor  Bernard. 
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Til*  Old  Sonlh  Cbnrch. 

ud  appl&iiw,"  and  eooa  attor  printcil  by  reqneet. 
It  muntUD:!  its  |ilac«  in  public  eHtiinstioa  as  one 
of  tim  b<i»C  of  the  Boston  Mauiocre  orstinii<i.  In 
fiiiilittOD  to  these  pmiluctions  Cbnrch  wrote  An 
Elegy  to  I1i«  memory  of  that  piov*  and  emintnt 
Seirant  of  Je»u»  Chrut,  ih«  Rettrend  Mr.  Qearge 
WhiUfUld,  iia  hia  death  Sept«nil>er  80,  1770,  and 
wa'i  a  frcfjuent  contributor  of  pulitir'al  ewiays  and 
popular  songs  to  the  periodicals  of  the  daj.  Be 
wiM  chosen  a  member  of  the  Ua.«)achusettii  Legis- 
ttttnre  antt  of  the  Provincial  Congress  id  1774, 
and  in  the  same  jear  phyuciim-geDeral  to  the 
Amtfrican  amij. 

Chnrclf  resided  in  an  elegant  man^oo  stRaTii- 
ham,  on  Nippeniekett  pond,  near  Boston,  which 
he  bad  erect«<l  about  the  jeor  1708,  and  where 
he  appears  to  have  led  an  extravagant  and  licen- 
tious life.  Want  of  money  to  support  wastefiil 
expenditure  seems,  as  in  the  case  of  Arnold,  to 
have  led  to  the  trea^n  wbioli  suddenly  changed 
a  career  of  honor  to  one  of  infamy.  In  1774 
Church  was  found  to  have  written  parodies  of 
popular  miDga  composed  by  himself  in  lavor  of 
liberty,  for  the  Toryjoumab.  It  wasalso  noticed 
that  his  article!*  in  defence  of  the  American  canse 
were  followed  by  ably  written  answers  in  the 
gOTBmment  journals.  General  Gage  was  aL-o 
found  to  be  constantly  informed  in  relation  to 
the  patriot  movements.  Soon  after  the  battle  of 
Lexington  in  1775  flirther  snupicion  was  excited 
by  a  vi>it  which  Church  made  to  Boston  on  the 
pretext  of  obtaining  medicines  for  the  nxe  of  the 
array.  He  stated  on  his  return  that  he  was  ar- 
rested on  cros^'ing  the  lines  and  taken  befbre 
General  Gage,  who  examined  him ;  baton  the  sub- 
sequent testimony  of  Deacon  Caleb  Davis,  who 
happened  to  caU  at  Gage's  house  at  the  same  time, 
he  appeals  to  have  visited  Gi^ge  more  as  a  friend 
than  a  prisoner.  The  charge  of  treasonable  con- 
duct seems  to  be  further  established  by  the  testi- 
mony of  •'  agentleman  whostndied  with  Cbnrch," 
who  stated  to  Pnnl  Revere,  of  Boston,  a  year  or 
two  after,  that  he  knew  for  certdn  that,  a  short 
time  before  the  Battle  tA  Lexington — for  he  then 


Hved  with  him  and  took  cars  of  his  bi  .  ..  _ 
books — he  had  no  money  by  him,  and  was  much 
drove  for  money ;  that  all  at  once  he  hod  several 
hundred  new  British  gniueos. 

This  double  dcoUng  was  soon  to  be  dosed.  On 
the  fifth  of  October  of  the  some  year  Wa^ington 
writer  to  Hancock:  "I  have  now  a  poinfiil, 
tliough  necessary  duty  to  perform,  respecting  Dr. 
Church,  director-general  of  ttie  hospital.  About 
a  week  ago,  Mr.  Secretary  'Ward  <k  ProTidence, 
sent  up  to  me  one  Wunwood,  an  inhabitant  of 


left  with  Wainwood  some  time  ago,  by  a  woman 
who  was  kept  by  Dr.  Church.  She  had  before 
pressed  Wainwood  to  take  her  to  Capt  Wallace, 
at  Newport,  Mr,  Dudley  the  coUector,  or  George 
Rowe,  which  he  declined.  She  then  gave  him  t, 
letter,  with  a  strict  cliai^  to  deliver  it  to  either 
of  those  gentlemen.  He  euspeding  aome  im- 
proper correspondence,  kept  the  letter,  and  after 
some  time  opened  it;  but  not  being  able  to  read 
it,  laid  it  up,  where  it  remnincd  until  he  reccJTed 
an  obscure  letter  from  tlie  >vonian,  eipremng  an 
anxiety  after  the  origin&l  Idler.  He  then  com- 
municated the  whole  matter  to  Ur.  Ward,  who 
sent  him  up  with  the  papers  to  me.  I  immedi- 
ately secured  the  woman;  butfora  long  time  isbe 
was  proof  against  every  threat  and  peivnnsicii  to 
discover  tlie  author.  However,  at  length  she 
was  brought  to  a  confession,  and  named  Dr. 
Church.  I  then  immediately  secured  him,  and 
all  his  pai>ers.  Upon  his  first  examination,  he 
readily  acknowledged  the  letter;  said  it  waa  dc- 
signetl  for  his  brother  Fleming,  and  when  (!ed- 
phereil  would  be  found  to  contain  nothing  crimi- 
nal. He  acknowledged  his  never  having  conimn- 
nicated  Ihe  correspondence  to  any  perHin  here 
but  the  girl,  and  made  many  protestations  of  the 
purity  of  his  intentions.  Having  found  a  perton 
capable  of  dcciplicriiig  Ihe  letter,  I,  in  the  mean- 
time, had  all  liis  papers  tearched,  but  fonnd 
nothing  criminal  among  them.  But  it  appeared, 
on  inquiry,  that  a  con£dant  had  been  among 
the  papers  before  my  messenger  arrived." 

Church   was  convicted  by  ^e  General  Court, 


his  CI  mill  luni  cations  to  the  enemy  were  designed 
to  impress  ihem  wilh  "a  high  opinion  of  the 
strength  of  the  Americans,  in  oricr  uiat  the  medi- 
tate<!  attack  might  be  deloyed  till  the  continental 
army  was  stn  nger,"*  and  to  obtain  information 
ftvm  the  toyaliiit  forces  nliich  he  had  imparted 
to  the  American  leaders  and  nstd  for  the  benefit 
of  hie  country.t  H«  was  expelled  fKim  the 
House  of  Bepret^nlatives  of  the  State,  and  con- 
victed by  a  court-martial  at  which  Wahhirgtou 
presided.  His  sentence  was  referred  to  Congress, 
and  that  body  resolveil  that  he  be  closely  contined 
in  some  secure  Jail  in  Connecticut,  without  the 
use  of  pen,  ink,  and  {lajier ;  and  tliat  no  person  ^ 
be  allowed  to  converse  with  him  except  m  the 
pre«neeandhearing  of  a  magistrate,  or  the  sheriff 
of  the  county. t  He  was  consequently  imprisoned 
his  healut  foiung,  was  re- 
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leased  in  Mat,  1776,  and  permitted  to  leave  the 
country.  Ue  sailecl  from  Boston*  for  the  West 
Indies  in  a  ve&sel  which  was  never  afterwards 
heard  from.  His  family  received  a  pension  from 
the  English  crown. 


THB   CBOIOB— ▲  POKM. 


If  youthful  fancy  might  it*8  Choice  pursue, 
And  act  as  natural  reason  prompts  it  to ; 
If  iudiuatiou  could  dispose  our  state, 
And  human  will  might  govern  future  fate ; 
Remote  from  grandeur,  I'd  be  humbly  wise. 
And  all  the  glitter  of  a  court  despise : 
Unskird  the  proud,  or  vicious  to  commend. 
To  cringe  to  insolence,  or  fools  attend ; 
Within  my$telf  contented  and  secure, 
Above  what  mean  ambition  can  endure ; 
Nor  yet  so  anxious  to  obtain  a  name. 
To  bleed  for  honour  on  the  fields  of  fame ; 
Empty  parade,  is  nil  that  heroes  know. 
Unless  mir  Virtue  hover  in  the  show. 

But  in  these  walls,  where  Heav'n  has  fiz'd  my  stay, 

One  half  of  life  I'd  wi^h  to  breathe  away : 

The  fall  and  winter  of  each  future  vear 

rd  humbly  hope  to  spend  contentea  here ; 

'Mid  the  fierce  ravage  of  a  wintry  storm. 

Kind  friends  to  cheer  me,  moderate  wine  to  warm, 

Securely  happy  we'd  delude  the  day. 

And  smile  tne  seasons  cheerfully  away, 

No  needless  show  my  modest  dome  should  claim. 

Neat  and  genteel  without,  within  the  same : 

Decently  fumish'd  to  content  and  please. 

Sufficient  for  necessity  and  ease; 

Vain  is  the  pomp  of  prodigal  expense, 

Frugality  denotes  the  man  of  sense ; 

My  doors  the  needy  stranser  should  befriend, 

And  hospitality  my  board  attend ; 

With  frugal  plenty  be  my  table  spread. 

Those,  and  those  only,  whom  I  love  be  fed : 

The  meek  and  indigent  my  banquet  share. 

Who  love  the  master,  and  approve  the  fare ; 

Thy  mellow  vintage,  Lisbon  I  should  abound. 

Pouring  a  mirthful  inspiration  round ; 

While  laughing  Bacchus  bathes  within  the  bowl, 

Love,  mirth,  and  friendship  swallow  up  the  souL 

rd  have  few  friends,  and  those  by  nature  true. 
Sacred  to  friendship,  and  to  virtue  too; 
Tho*  but  to  few  an  intimate  profest, 
I'd  be  no  foe,  nor  useless  to  the  rest : 
Each  firiend  belov'd  requires  a  friendly  care. 
His  griefs,  dejections,  and  his  fate  to  shiire ; 
For  this  my  choice  should  be  to  bounds  coiifin'd. 
Nor  with  a  burst  of  passion  flood  mankind. 

Above  the  rest,  one  dear  selected  friend. 
Kind  to  advise,  and  cautious  to  offeml ; 
To  malice,  envy,  and  to  pride  unknown, 
Vor  apt  to  censure  foibles,  but  his  own ; 
Firm  m  religion,  in  his  morals  just. 
Wise  in  discerning,  and  advising  best ; 
Leam*d  without  pedantry,  in  temper  kind, 
Soft  in  his  manners,  happy  in  his  mind ; 
Is  there  in  whom  these  social  virtues  blend. 
The  Muse  lisps  Paliio,  and  she  calls  him  friend : 
To  hira,  when  flush'd  with  transport  Td  rejjjiir, 
His  faithful  bosom  should  my  solace  share ; 


e  TIm  aathorlUes  dUfer  both  is  to  the  blrtb-plsee  of  Dr. 
Church  and  the  port  from  which  he  flaally  left  bis  eoantry; 
Boston  being  amgned  ss  the  scone  of  both  exploits  bj  some, 
•ad  Newport  br  otheis.  We  hsve  followed  In  both  cases  the 
sanrstive  of  Mr.  Lortiur,  In  the  Hundred  Boston  Oratora, 
which  he  states  to  be  derived  from  a  descendant  of  Hannah, 
the  danghter  of  Dr.  Chnrcht  and  wife  of  William  Klrkbjr,  a 
marehant  of  London. 


To  him  I'd  fly  when  sorrows  prove  too  great. 
To  him  discover  all  the  stings  of  fate: 
His  social  soul  should  all  my  pangs  allay. 
Tune  every  nerve  and  chann  my  griefs  awa}^ 
O  how  I  wish  to  join  the  friendly  throng. 
Elude  the  hours,  and  harmonise  the  song ; 
Each  generous  soul  still  sedulous  to  please, 
With  calm  good  temper,  and  with  mutual  ease ; 
Glad  to  receive  and  give,  the  keen  reply, 
Nor  approbation  to  the  jest  deny. 

But  at  a  decent  hour  with  social  heart, 

In  love  and  humour  should  my  friends  depart : 

Then  to  ray  study,  eager  I'd  repair, 

And  feast  my  mind  with  new  refre^ment  there ; 

There  pluns d  in  tho't  my  active  mind  should  tie.id, 

Through  all  the  labours  of  the  learned  dead ; 

Homer,  great  parent  of  heroick  strains, 

Virgil,  whose  genius  was  improv'd  with  pains ; 

Horace,  in  whom  the  wit  and  courtier  jom'd, 

Ovid,  the  tender,  amorous  and  refin'd ; 

Keen  Juvenal,  whose  all-correoting  page, 

Lash'd  daring  vice,  and  sham'd  an  impious  age ; 

Expressive  Lucan  who  politely  sung. 

With  hum'rous  Martial  tickling  as  he  stung ; 

Elaborate  Terence,  studious  where  he  smil'd, 

Familiar  Plautus,  regularly  wild ; 

With  fiiqueiit  visit  these  I  would  survey. 

And  rea<^  and  meditate  the  hours  away. 

Nor  these  alone  should  on  my  shelves  recline, 
But  awful  Pope  1  majestically  shine, 
Unequal'd  bardl    Who  durst  thy  praise  engage  r 
Not  yet  grown  reverend  witli  the  rust  of  age; 
Sure  Heav'n  alone  thy  art  uurival'd  taught. 
To  think  so  well,  so  well  express  the  thought ; 
What  villain  hears  thee,  but  regrets  the  smart  ? 
But  tears  the  lurking  demon  from  his  heart  ? 
Virtue  attends  thee  with  the  best  applause, 
Conscious  desert  I  great  victor  in  her  cause. 
She  faithful  to  thy  worth,  thy  name  shall  grace, 
Beyond  all  period,  and  beyond  all  space: 
Go,  shine  a  seraph  and  thy  notes  prolong 
For  angels  only  merit  sucn  a  song  I 

Hail  Briton*8  j^enius,  Milton  I  deathless  name ! 
Blest  with  a  mil  satiety  of  fame: 
Who  durst  attempt  impertinence  of  praise? 
Or  sap  insidious  thy  eternal  bays  ? 
For  greater  sou^,  or  more  exalted  fame. 
Exceeds  humanity  to  make,  or  claim. 
These  to  peruse,  rd  oft  forget  to  dine. 
And  suck  refection  from  each  mighty  line. 
Next  Addison's  great  labours  should  be  join'd, 
Prais'd  by  all  tongues  and  known  to  uU  mankind : 
With  Littleton  the  tender  and  correct. 
And  copious  Dryden,  glorious  in  defect; 
Nor  would  I  leave  the  sreat  and  pious  Young 
Divinely  fir'd,  and  sublime  in  song. 
Next  would  I  add  the  unaffected  Gay, 
And  gentle  Waller,  with  his  flowins  lay ; 
Last  nnture-limning  Thomson  should  appear. 
Who  link'd  eternity  within  his  year. 
These  for  diversion,  with  the  comic  throng. 
Should  raise  my  fancy,  and  improve  my  song ; 
Extend  my  view,  'till  opening  visions  roll. 
And  all  Pueria  bursts  upon  my  souL 

But  to  inform  the  mind,  and  mend  the  hearty 
Great  Tillot«on  and  Butler,  light  impart ; 
Sagacious  Newton,  with  all  science  blest, 
And  Locke,  who  always  thought  and  reason'd  best 

But  lol  for  real  worth,  and  true  desert^ 

Exhaustlefls  science,  and  extensive  art, 
I  Boerhnave  superior  stands ;  in  whom  we  find 
1  The  other  Saviour  of  diseas'd  mankind : 
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Whose  skilful  hand  could  almost  life  create, 
And  make  us  leap  the  very  bounds  of  fate ; 
Death,  tyrant  death,  beholding  his  decline. 
That  Boerhaave  would  his  kingdom  undermine, 
Arm*d  with  Iiis  surest  shafts  attacked  this  foe. 
Who  long  eluded  the  repeated  throw, 
At  length  fatigu'd  with  life,  he  bravely  fell, 
And  health  with  Boerhaave  bade  the  world  farewelL 
Hius  'till  the  year  recedes,  Fd  be  employed, 
Ease,  health  and  friendship  Iiappiiy  enjo^^'d ; 
But  when  the  vernal  sun  revolves  its  ray, 
Melting  hoar  winter  with  her  rage  awav, 
When  vocal  groves  a  gay  perspective  yield, 
And  a  new  verdure  spring^  from  field  to  field; 
With  the  first  larks  Id  to  the  plains  retire. 
For  rural  pleasures  are  my  chief  desire. 

Ah  doubly  blest!  on  native  verdure  laid, 

Whose  fields  support  him,  and  whose  arbours  shade ; 

In  his  own  hermitage  in  peace  resides, 

Fann'd  by  his  breeze,  ana  slumb'ringby  his  tides; 

Who  drinks  a  fragrance  from  paternal  groves, 

Nor  lives  ungrateful  for  the  life  he  loves. 

rd  have  a  handsome  seat  not  far  from  town. 
The  prospect  beauteous,  and  the  taste  my  own ; 
The  fabnck  modern,  faultless  the  design, 
Not  large,  nor  yet  immoderately  fine ;        ^ 
But  neat  economy  my  mansion  Doast, 
Nor  should  convenience  be  in  beauty  lost: 
Each  part  should  spenk  superior  skill  and  care. 
And  all  the  artist  be  distinguish'd  there. 
On  some  small  elevation  should  it  stand, 
And  a  free  prospect  to  the  South  command ; 
Where  safe  from  damps  Fd  snuff  the  wholesome  gale, 
And  life  and  vigour  thro*  the  lungs  inhale ; 
Eastward  my  moderate  fields  should  wave  with 

grain. 
Southward  the  verdure  of  a  broad  champaign ; 
Where  gamesome  flocks,  and  rampant  herds  might 

play. 
To  the  warm  sunshine  of  the  vernal  day ; 
Northward,  a  garden  on  a  slope  should  lie. 
Finely  adjusted  to  the  nicest  eye ; 
In  midst  of  this  should  stand  a  cherry  grove, 
A  breezy,  bloomins  canopy  of  love ! 
Whose  blossomed  boughs  the  tuneful  choir  should 

cheer. 
And  pour  regalement  on  the  eye  and  ear : 
A  gay  parterre  the  vivid  box  should  bound. 
To  waft  a  fragrance  thro'  the  fields  around ; 
Where  blushing  fruits  might  tempt  another  Eve, 
Without  another  serpent  to  deceive. 
Westward,  I'd  have  a  thick-set  forest  grow. 
Thro*  which  the  bounded  sight  should  scarcely  go ; 
Confus'dly  rude,  the  scenery  should  impart, 
A  view  of  nature  unimprov'd  by  art — 

Rapt  in  the  soft  retreat,  my  anxious  breast 
Pants  eager  still  for  something  unpossess'd ; 
Whence  springs  this  sudden  hope,  this  warm  desi:  e  ? 
To  what  enjoyment  would  my  soul  aspire? 
Tis  love  I  extend  my  wishes,  and  my  care, 
Eden  was  tasteless  *till  an  Eve  was  there: 
Almighty  love  1  I  own  thy  powerful  sway, 
Resign  my  soul,  and  willingly  obey. 

Grant  me,  kind  heav'n,  the  nymph  still  form* J  to 

please, 
Impassionate  as  infants  when  at  ease ; 
Pair  as  the  op'ning  rose ;  her  person  small, 
Artless  as  parent  Eve  before  her  fall ; 
Courteous  as  angels,  nnreserv'dly  kind. 
Of  modest  carriage,  and  the  chastest  mind ; 
Her  temper  sweet,  her  conversation  keen, 
Not  wildly  gay,  but  soberly  serene; 


Not  talkative,  nor  apt  to  take  offence. 
With  female  softness  join*d  to  manly  senfc ; 
Her  dress  and  language  elegantly  plain. 
Not  sluttish,  forward,  prodigal,  or  vain ; 
Not  proud  of  beauty,  nor  elate  with  praise. 
Not  fond  to  govern,  but  by  choice  obeys; 
True  to  my  arms  in  body  and  in  soul. 
As  the  touch'd  needle  to  th'  attractive  pol& 
Caution,  oppos'd  to  charms  like  these  were  vain. 
And  man  would  glory  in  the  silken  chain ; 
Unlike  the  sensual  wish  that  bums  and  stains, 
But  where  the  purest  admiration  reigns; 
Give  me,  O  give  me  I  such  superior  love. 
Before  the  nectar  of  the  gods  above ; 
Then  time  on  downy  wings  would  steal  away. 
And  love  still  be  the  business  of  the  day. 

While  sporting  flocks  in  fond  rotations  court. 
And  to  the  thicket  pair  by  pair  resort; 
'   While  tuneful  birds  in  tender  murmuriiigs  plead, 
!   Chanting  their  amorous  carols  thro'  the  mood: 
Link'd  arm  in  arm  we'd  search  the  twilight  grove, 
Where  all  inspires  with  harmony  and  love : 
Ye  boughs,  your  friendly  umbrage  wide  extend! 
Guard  fi'om  rude  eyes,  and  from  the  sun  defend : 
Ye  wanton  gales!  pant  gently  on  my  fair. 
Thou  love-inspiring  goddess  meet  us  there  I 
While  soft  invited,  and  with  joy  obey*d, 
We  press  the  herbage,  and  improve  the  shaile. 

But  is  th*  Almighty  ever  bound  to  please? 
Rul'd  by  my  wish,  or  studious  of  my  ease? 
(Shall  I  determine  where  his  frowns  shall  fall? 
And  fence  my  grotto  from  the  lot  of  all! 
Prostrate,  his  sovereign  wisdom  I  adore, 
In  treat  his  mercy,  but  I  dare  no  more: 
No  constant  joys  mortality  attend. 
But  sorrows  violate,  and  cares  offend  ; 
Heav*n  wisely  mixt  our  pleasures  with  alloy. 
And  gilds  our  sorrows  with  a  ray  of  joy ; 
Life  without  storms  a  stagnant  pool  nppearc% 
And  grows  offensive  with  unrunied  years. 
An  active  state  is  virtue's  proper  sphere, 
To  do,  and  suffer  is  our  duty  nere : 
Foes  to  encounter,  vices  to  disdain. 
Pleasures  to  shun,  and  passions  to  restrain; 
To  fly  temptation's  open,  flow'ry  road. 
And  labour  to  be  obstinately  good. 

Then,  blest  is  he  who  takes  a  calm  survey. 
Of  all  th'  events  that  paint  the  checquerd  dry ; 
Content,  that  blessing  makes  the  balance  evan, 
And  poises  fortune,  by  the  scale  of  heav'n. 

Ill  let  no  future  ill  my  peace  destroy. 
Or  cloud  the  aspect  of  a  present  joy ; 
He  who  directed  and  dispens'd  the  past, 
O'errules  tlie  present,  and  shall  guine  the  Inj^t, 
If  Providence  a  present  go<Ki  has  giv'n, 
I  clasp  the  boon  in  gratitude  to  heav'n : 
May  resignation  fortify  my  mind. 
He  cannot  be  urdiappy  that's  resigo'd. 
Guard  my  repose,  thou  Lord  of  all  within  ! 
An  equal  temper,  and  a  soul  serene , 

O !  teach  me  patience  when  oppos'd  to  wrong. 
Restrain  the  mad'ning  heart,  and  curb  the  tongue ; 
May  prudence  govern,  piety  control. 
All  slander,  rage,  and  bitterness  of  send : 
Peace,  plenty ,  health  and  innocence  be  made. 
The  blissful  tenants  of  my  tranquil  shade. 

0  let  me  not  maliciously  comply. 
To  that  curst  action  that  ah  all  raise  a  sigh ; 
Or  cause  the  wretched  oi*phan  to  complain. 
Or  see  the  widow's  tears,  and  see  in  vain  : 
From  a  remorseless  soul  O  set  me  free. 
And  prompt  a  pang  for  every  wretch  I  see. 
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TVhateTer  station  be  for  me  dengn^d. 
May  virtoe  be  the  mistress  of  my  mind: 
May  I  despise  th*  abandon'd  and  the  base, 
Tlio*  opulent,  or  dignified  with  place  ; 
And  spam  the  wretch,  who,  meanly  lost  to  shame, 
Thinks  wealth  or  place,  a  substitute  for  fame : 
If  wisdom,  wealth,  or  honour,  heav'n  lend, 
Teach  me  those  tileuts  happily  to  spend ; 
Nor  m:ike  so  blest,  as  I  would  wish  to  lire. 
Beyond  those  moments  Heav'n  is  pleas'd  to  give ; 
Then  when  life  trembles  on  the  verge  of  res^ 
And  brings  expended  minutes  to  the  test ; 
Absolve  me  conscience,  thou  imperial  power! 
O  bless  me  with  a  self-approving  hour. 

ELIZABETH  FEBOUSOX. 

Elizabeth,  the  youngest  child  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Graeme,  a  distinguished  physician  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  a  gran  1-daughter  on  the  mother^s  side 
of  Sir  William  Keith,  Governor  of  Pennsylvania, 
was  born  in  the  year  1739.  Her  early  years  were 
pasaed  at  Graeme  Park,  the  country  seat  of  hor 
father,  about  twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  a 
place  celebrated  aliko  for  \U  cultivated  beauties 
and  the  hwipi  tali  ties  of  its  host ;  where  she  enjtiyed 
the  society  of  a  numerous  and  refined  circle  of 
person**.  In  her  seventeenth  year  .'-he  became 
engaged  to  a  young  gentleman.  The  marriage  was 
to  be  celebrated  after  his  return  from  a  residence 
in  London,  for  the  c^impletion  of  his  lej^al  studies. 
The  match  was  for  unexplained  reasons  broken 
o^  an  event  productive  of  much  mental  suffering 
to  Mids  Graeme.  To  divert  her  mi  ml  by  occupa- 
tion, she  commenced  and  com[)leted  a  translation 
of  Fiiodon^n  Telernaque  in  English  blank  verse. 
It  has  never  bjen  published,  but  the  MS.  has 
been  depo-^iteil  in  the  Pliiladelphia  Library.  She 
devoted  her-telf  so  closely  to  this  ta>k  that  her 
healtli  was  impaired,  and  a  voyage  to  Europe  be- 
came necssssary,  as  a  means  of  restoration.  Iler 
mr)thor  urged  her  departure  not  only  from  solici- 
tude for  the  daughter's  health,  but  from  a  strange 
wish  that  her  mind  miglit  not  be  distracted  from 
spiritual  c3ntemplation  by  her  daughter's  presence 
at  her  anticipated  speody  dissolution. 

The  daughter  departed,  and  the  mother  died, 
as  she  had  anticipated,  during  her  absence. 

Miss  Graeme  was  accompanied  in  her  visit  to 
England  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Richard  Peters,  of  Phi- 
ladelphia, by  whom  she  was  introduced  to  many 
of  the  leading  literary  men  of  the  day.  Acciden- 
tally taking  a  seat  at  the  York  races,  next  to 
Lawrence  Sterne,  her  remark  on  betting  a  small 
sum  on  one  of  the  horses  in  the  rear  at  the  outset, 
that  ^  the  race  was  not  always  to  the  swift  nor  the 
battle  to  the  strong,''  attracted  his  notice,  and  turn- 
ing to  her  he  ref]uoste<l  the  honor  of  her  acquain- 
tance. The  incident  was  followed  by  a  long  aud 
agreeable  conversatif)n. 

She  was  nmch  visited  on  her  return,  and  a 
Journal  which  she  had  prepared  of  her  travels, 
was  much  sought  after.  She  was  urged  to  pub- 
lish it,  but  declined.  Her  society  was  eagerly 
aonght,  and  on  Saturday  evenings,  when  she  re- 
mained at  home  to  receive  her  friends,  her  father's 
Lonse  was  thronged  by  delighted  guests. 

One  of  these  Saturday  evening  visitors  was 
Mr.  Hugh  Henry  Ferguson,  a  handsome  young 
Scotchman,  who  was  so  channed  bv  his  hostess, 
that,  though  ten  years  her  junior,  ho  offered  her 
his  hand.     He  was  accepted,  and  in  a  few  months 


married.  They  settled  at  Graeme  Park,  which, 
by  the  death  of  her  father,  had  become  Mrs.  Fer- 
guson's property,  where  they  resided  until  the 
outbreak  of  tlie  Revolution  in  1775 ;  when  the 
husband  took  the  side  of  the  Grown,  and  the  pair 
separated,  and  were  not  again  united.  Mrs.  f^er- 
guson  remained  at  her  country  residence,  where 
she  perfonned  in  an  unostentatious  manner  many 
acta  of  benevolence,  among  which  are  recorded 
the  gift  of  a  large  quantity  of  linen  to  the  Ameri- 
can prisoners  taken  at  the  battle  of  G^rmantown, 
and  the  gift  of  twenty  dollars,  the  eighth  part  of 
her  income  at  the  time,  to  a  ruined  merchant 
thrown  into  jail  by  his  creditors.  She  refused  to 
give  her  name  to  the  beneficiary,  and  the  good 
deed  was  only  discovered  by  his  description  of  her 
person  being  identified. 

Mrs.  Ferguson  figures  in  the  history  of  the  Re- 
volution as  the  bearer,  immediately  after  the 
British  occupation  of  Philadelphia,  of  an  offensive 
letter  from  the  Rev.  Mr.  Duche  to  Washington. 
The  Greneral  sent  the  letter  to  Ctmgress,  and  hint- 
ed to  Mrs.  Ferguson,  that  he  ^^  highly  disapproved 
the  intercourse  she  seemed  to  have  been  carrying 
on,  and  expected  it  would  bo  discontinued."  She 
does  not  seem  to  have  profited  by  thi-*,  as  we  soon 
after  find  her  mixed  up  in  the  proposal  of  Gover- 
nor Johnstone  to  offer  Joseph  Reed  "  ten  thou- 
sand guineas  and  the  best  post  in  tlie  government" 
to  exert  his  influence  with  Washington,  and  in 
other  directions,  "  to  settle  the  contest,"  the  only 
result  of  which  was  the  memorable  reply  of  Reed 
reported  by  Mrs.  Ferguson  in  a  nan-ative  of  the 
transaction,  which  sh  j  afterwards  published  in  her 
own  defence.  "  My  influence  is  but  8:nall,  but 
were  it  as  great  as  Governor  Jt)hnstone  woidd  in- 
sinuate, the  king  of  Great  Britain  has  nothing 
within  his  gift  that  would  tempt  me."  * 

Mrs.  Ferguson's  correspondence  is  spoken  of  as 
exerting  a  wide  influence,  aud  evidencing  high 
inteUectual  power.  Several  of  her  letters  have 
been  printed  in  tlie  Port  Folio.  Her  social  influ- 
ence was  also  great  and  beneficial :  under  her 
care  her  nephew,  John  Young,  when  a  boy  of 
twelve,  is  sjiid  to  have  been  strangely  imbued  with 
a  taste  for  literature  by  being  locked  up  for  twen- 
ty-four hours  for  some  oflfence  by  his  aunt  in  her 
father's  library,  where  he,  to  relieve  his  imprison- 
ment, took  up  a  book  and  became  so  interested  in 
its  contents  that  he  not  only  read  other  books  un- 
der more  favorable  circumstances,  but  in  due  time 
made  a  contribution  to  literature  by  translating 
D' Argent's  Ancient  Geography.  lie  died  a  Lieu- 
tenant in  tlie  British  army.  The  coi)y  of  his 
translation  in  the  Philadelphia  library  contains  a 
tribute  to  his  memory  by  Mrs.  Ferguson. 

Although  nearly  ruined  in  consequence  of  the 
war,  Mrs.  Ferguson  steadily  refused  to  receive  any 
of  the  iKjcuniary  aid  pressed  upon  her  by  her 
friends;  her  simple  mode  of  life  rendering  lier  in- 
dependent. She  took  much  interest  in  theology ; 
and  to  impress  the  Bible  more  firmly  on  her  me- 
mory, transcribed  its  entire  contents. 

During  the  latter  part  of  her  life,  she  suffered 
severe  pain  from  sickness.  She  died  on  the  twen- 
ty-third day  of  February,  1801,  at  the  house  of  a 
Quaker,  Seneca  Lukens,  near  Graeme  Park,  and 
was  interred,  in  accordance  with  her  previously 


#  Life  of  Joseph  Reed,  by  Wm.  B.  Beed.  L  887. 
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expressed  reqnest,  beside  her  parents  in  the  grave- 
yard of  Christ  Church,  Philaaelphia.* 

The  poems  of  Evans  contain  a  poetical  corres- 
pondence between  Miss  Graeme,  under  the  name 
of  Laura,  and  himself,  growing  out  of  a  passage  in 
Pope,  which  presents  a  pleasant  specimen  of  the 
lady's  early  versification.  We  extract  the  whole, 
OS  the  individual  portions  mutually  illustrate  each 
other ;  and  the  Rev.  Nathaniel  Evans  being  but 
a  few  years  the  lady^s  junior,  is  soon  to  be  in  due 
course  f)re8ented  to  the  reader. 

BOMB  JAXU  OUT  OP  MR.  POPK^  KL0I8K  TO  ABBLABO. 

How  happy  is  the  blainelees  vestaVs  lot  ? 
Tlie  worlil  forgetting,  by  the  world  forgot ; 
Eternal  sunshine  of  tiie  spotless  miud ; 
Each  prayer  accepted  and  each  wish  resigned: 
Labour  and  rest,  that  equal  periods  keep ; 
Obedient  slumbers,  that  cun  wake  and  weep ; 
Desires  compos'd,  affections  ever  even ; 
Tears  that  <lelight,  and  sighs  that  waft  to  heaven. 
Grace  shines  around  her  with  serenest  beams, 
And  whispVing  angels  prompt  her  golden  dream& 
For  her  the  s{>ouse  prepares  the  bridal  ring, 
For  her  white  virgins  hymeneals  sing ; 
For  l;er  th'  unfading  rot^e  of  Eden  blooms. 
And  wings  of  seraphs  shed  divine  perfumes ; 
To  sounds  of  heav  uly  harps  she  dies  awuy, 
And  melts  in  visions  of  eternal  day. 

▲  PABODT  ON  TUB  F0KB60I1TO  LHTEB  BT  ▲  LADT  ASSUIOSO  TllB 

KAMK  or  LAUKA. 

How  happy  is  the  country  Parson's  lot  ? 

Forgetting  Binhopa,  as  by  (hem  forgot ; 

Tranquil  of  spirit,  with  nn  easy  mind. 

To  nil  his  Ventri/a  votes  he  sits  resign'd : 

Of  manners  gentle,  and  of  temper  even, 

He  jogs  his  flocks,  with  easy  pace,  to  heaven. 

In  Greek  and  Latin,  pious  books  he  keeps; 

And,wbile  his  clerk  sings  psalms,  he — soundly  sloepa 

His  garden  fronts  the  sun  s  sweet  orient  beams. 

And  fat  church- ward  ens  prompt  his  ffolden  dreama 

The  earliest  fruit,  in  his  fair  orchard,  blooms ; 

And  cleanly  pipes  pour  out  tobacco's  fumes. 

From  rustic  bndegroom  oft  he  takes  the  ring ; 

And  hears  the  milk-maid  plaintive  ballads  sing. 

Back-gammon  cheats  whole  winter  nights  away, 

And  Pilgrim's  Progress  helps  a  rainy  day. 

N.  B.  The  foregprolng  Parody  occasioned  the  following  epis- 
tolary contest,  and  poetical  RaiUery^  between  our  Author  and 
Xovra. 

Air  vnsTLa  to  laitba,  oiv  bbb  paboot. 

I  lately  saw,  no  matter  where, 
A  parody  by  Laura  fair ; 
In  which  beyond  dispute,  'tis  clear. 
She  means  her  country  friend  to  jeer; 
For,  well  she  knows,  ner  pleasing  lays, 
(Whether  they  banter  me  or  praise, 
Whatever  merry  mood  they  take) 
Are  welcome  for  their  author's  sake. 

Tobacco  vile,  I  never  smoak, 
(Tho'  Laura  loves  her  friend  to  joke) 
Nor  leave  my  flock  all  in  the  lurch, 
By  being  luUaby'd  in  church ; 
But,  change  the  word  from  clerk  to  priest. 
Perhaps  I  lull  my  sheep  to  rest. 

As  for  the  table  of  BackH/ammon, 
*Tis  far  beyond  the  reach  of  Damon : 
But,  place  right  gammon  on  a  table, 
And  then  to  play  a  knife — ^I'm  able. 


*  The  Portfolio,  quoted  la  Hazard's  Fennsylvanla  Register, 
IIL  8M. 


**  How  happy  U  my  lot,**  yon  say, 
Because  from  Biskopt  far  away  1 
Happy  I  am,  Fil  not  deny. 
But  then  it  is  when  you  are  nigh ; 
Or  gently  rushes  o'er  my  mind 
Til*  idea  of  the  nymph  refiu'd ; 
In  whom  each  grace  and  viitue  meet. 
That  render  woman-kind  complete; 
The  sense,  the  taste,  the  lovely  mien 
Of  Stella,  pride  of  Patrick^ t  Dean. 

O  Laura  I  when  I  think  of  this. 
And  call  you  friend — 'tis  greater  blias^ 
Tlian  all  the  "fat  church-wardenf  achcmet,** 
Which  rarely  "  prompt  my  golden  dreamt .. '' 
Yet,  if  the  happiness,  fair  maid. 
That  sooths  me  in  the  silent  shade. 
Should,  in  your  eye,  nppear  too  great. 
Come,  take'  it  all — and  share  my  fate ! 

UlUmA^S  AUSWXl. 

Laura  to  Datnon  health  doth  send. 
And  thus  salute  her  taucy  friend. 

Because  you  would  exert  your  wit, 
You  take  the  cap  ne'er  made  to  fit ; 
And  then  your  sprightly  verse  display. 
To  prove  me  out  in  every  way — 
But  VIX  proceed,  nor  care  onefarthing ; 
ICor  shall  you  make  me  sue  for  pardon, 
Nor  once  recant  what  I  asserted, 
Tho'  from  my  pen  in  haste  it  flirted. 

Truly,  because  you  do  inherit 
Some  portion  of  the  Dean^n  queer  spirit, 
You  want  to  prove,  in  wondrous  hoate, 
That  Laura  too  has  Stella's  taste; 
As  if  it  must  directly  follow. 
Since  you  are  favour'd  by  Apollo, 
That  lie  his  choicest  gifts  must  send. 
To  ev'ry  scribbling  female  friend. 
I  thank  vou,  sir — you're  wond'rous  kind ! 
But  think  nie  not  so  vain  or  blind. 
As  to  believe  the  pretty  things. 
Your  muse,  with  ease,  at  Laura  flingSL 

Tis  true,  the  moments  I  bcguil'd. 
And  nt  a  country  parson  smil'd  ; 
Unhappy  me !  who  ne'er  could  dream. 
That  you  should  think  yourself  the  theme: 
Utdcss  my  muse,  thro*  rank  ill-nature, 
Had  turn'd  what  follows  into  satyr — 

"  A  manner  frank  and  debonnair, 
A  heaii)  that's  open  and  sincere. 
Plain  sense,  stript  of  pedantic  rules, 
And  formal  precepts,  hatch'd  in  schools; 
Firm  honesty  without  parade, 
Simplicity  in  truth  array'd ; 
A  sprightly  vein  of  humour  too. 
Known  only  by  a  favoui-'d  few." 

Had  Madam  Muse,  in  spleen  or  spight. 
Placed  all  those  graces  in  a  light-, 
To  make  us  lau^h,  more  than  admire — 
Then  Damon  might  have  taken  fire. 
And  said — *tis  past  ditpute  and  clcar^ 
Ifneant  my  country  friend  to  jeer. 

Yet,  e'er  I  close — ^nllow  me  time, 
But  just  to  add  another  rhjTne. 
Since  I  esteem  your  bliss  so  great. 
In  penance  you  will  chuse  a  mate. 
And  tell  me — "  I  may  share  your  &te  I* 
The  scheme  is  g^od,  I  must  confess, 
If  you  have  bliss,  to  make  it  less ! 
Yet  take  a  hint,  before  resolv'd. 
And  in  the  dreufaing  chain  involv'd. 
While  youthful  joys  around  you  shine, 
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Haste  not  to  bend  at  Hymen's  shrine ; 
Let  friendship,  gen'rons  friendship,  be 
The  bond  to  fetter  you  and  me. 
Vestal,  Pio/ontc— what  you  will. 
So  virtue  reigns  with  freedom  stiU. 
But  if,  in  matrimonial  noose, 
You  must  be  bound — and  have  a  spouse ; 
The  fisithful  rib  that  heav'n  shall  send, 
ril  fondly  greet,  and  call  her  friend. 


LT  TO  THS  ABOrm. 


TO  lavba; m 

h&VRA,  for  once  excuse,  I  pray, 
The  pertness  of  a  rural  la^: 
And  I  will  ne'er  again  oflrend. 
Or  need  the  name  of  sovfy  fnend ; 

Stella,  (for  now  I  see  it  clcnrly. 
Who  loves  a  little  mischief  dearly) 
Resolv'd  to  carry  a  gay  farce  on, 
Told  me  I  was  the  country  parson. 
Described  in  your  melodious  strain : 
To  which  I  now  return  again. 

I,  like  my  namesake  without*  guile. 
Thought  in  my  turn  that  I  might  smile, 
60  seis'd  my  pen,  in  a  brisk  sally, 
Determio'd  to  pay  off  the  tally ; 
And,  in  a  fit  ot  voarm  regard, 
Dropt  a  few  words — quite  off  my  guard; 
For  which  I  Laura's  mercy  crave. 
And  shall  remain  her  humble  slave — 
She's  pleas'd  to  say,  that  "  I  inherit, 
Some  portion  of  the  Dean's  queer  epiriC* 
If  augnt  in  me  was  ever  seen. 
Resembling  Patrick's  boasted  Dean: 
It  was  his  faults.  I  fear — rank  nride. 
Which,  for  my  life,  I  cannot  hide, 
And  one  less  vain  than  Swift— or  me. 
Might  e^en  both  proud  and  Mtuey  be, 
When  such  fine  things  of  him  are  said 
By  lAura,  the  harmonious  maid ; 
Yet  still  her  compliments,  I  fear, 
Are  only  sent  her  friend  to  jeer , 
Or  sugar  o'er  a  little  tmart. 
And  close  the  bleedings  of  a  heartr— 
Thus,  without  cause,  when  children  cry. 
And  put  their  finger  in  their  eye, 
Kind  matmna  gives  them  aught  that's  haiiiy, 
Cakes,  marmalade,  or  sugar-candy. 

Fair  Laura  hints — the  faint  I  take, 
And  honour  for  its  mistress'  sake — 
Y'et  when  great  Cupid  is  inclin'd. 
To  fix  his  empire  o'er  my  mind, 
A  eilk^  cord,  no  '*  dragging  chain," 
Shall  lead  me  to  his  sacred  fane ; 
For  uotie,  I  trust,  shall  e'er  discover, 
In  me  aught  like  the  whirap'ring  lover : 
The  fisulf  rinff  voice,  the  sigh  of  care. 
The  languid  Took,  the  dying  air. 
When  abject  thus  behaves  the  muse. 
May  I  kind  Laura's  friendship  lose. 
That  friendship  which  I  dearer  hold. 
Than  silver  heaps  or  shining  gold. 

And  now,  farewell  I — ^may  ev'ry  hour 
Fre^  happiness  on  Laura  pour — 
Whether  in  sacred  wedlock  join'd. 
Or  to  the  Veetal  state  inelin  d ; 
May  constant  joys  before  her  rise. 
Till,  for  low  earth,  she  gains  the  skies! 


JAMES  ALLEN. 

James  Allem,  the  son  of  a  we:ilthy  merchant  of 
Boston,  was  bom  in  that  cit\%  July  24th,  1789. 
He  entered  Harvard  College,  but  owing  to  his  in- 
dolent habits  and  a  supposed  want  of  orthodoxy, 
left  tlie  institution  at  the  end  of  the  third  year  of 
his  coarse.  He  resided,  after  this,  in  Boston, 
occasionally  amusing  hhnself  by  writing  essays  or 
verses,  but  without  any  serious  devotion  to  literary 
or  profeesiooal  pursuits.  He  died,  a  bachelor,  in 
1808. 

The  publication  of  his  chief  production.  Lines 
on  the  Maesaere^  is  due  more  to  accident  than 
design.  It  was  written  at  the  request  of  Dr.  War- 
ren, to  accompany  the  oration  on  the  same  sub- 
ject, which  the  doctor  had  been  appointed  to 
deliver.  The  poem  was  submitted  to  the  com- 
mittee having  the  matter  in  hand,  who  decided 
that  it  should  be  printed  with  the  oration,  but 
afterwards,  owing  to  suspicions  as  to  the  writer's 
political  faith,  it  was  suppressed.  Allen,  with  his 
nsoal  indolence,  gave  himself  no  trouble  about 
the  matter,  but  his  friends,  indignant  at  the  treat- 
ment the  poet  had  received,  procured  a  copy 
from  him,  and  published  it,  with  extracts  from 
The  Retrospect.,  another  j)oem  by  the  same  hand, 
which  they  accompanietl  by  a  commentary  hj 
themselves,  exhibiting  the  author's  political  sound- 
ness  and  poetical  merits.* 

Allen  also  wrote  a  patriotic  epic,  entitled 
Banker  Hill.,  but  after  making  arrangementa  f-^r 
its  publication,  was  too  listless  to  proceed  further, 
and  the  manuscript  is  now  supposed  to  be  lost. 
These,  with  the  exception  of  a  few  slight  maga- 
zine pieces,  form  the  whole  of  bis  writings. 

FBOM  TIXS  POBM  OH  TE«  HASSAORS. 

From  realms  of  bondage,  and  a  tyrant's  reign, 
Our  godlike  fathers  bore  no  slavish  chain. 
To  Pharaoh's  face  the  inspired  patriarchs  stood. 
To  seal  their  virtue,  with  a  martyr's  blood ; 
But  lives  so  precious,  such  a  sacred  seed. 
The  source  of  empires,  heaven's  high  will  decreed ; 
He  snntch'd  the  sainto  from  Pharaoh's  impious  hand. 
And  bid  his  chosen  seek  this  distant  land : 
Thus  to  these  climes  the  illustrious  exiles  sped, 
T  was  freedom  prompted,  and  the  Gk>dhead  led. 
Eternal  woods  tne  virgin  soil  defaced, 
A  dreary  desert,  and  a  howling  waste ; 
The  haunt  of  tribes  no  pity  taught  to  spare, 
And  they  opposed  them  with  remorseless  war. 
But  heaven  s  right  arm  led  forth  the  faithful  train, 
The  guardian  Qodhead  swept  the  insidious  plain, 
Till  Sie  scour'd  thicket  amicable  stood. 
Nor  dastard  ambush  trench'd  the  dusky  wood : 
Our  sires  then  earn'd  no  more  precarious  bread. 
Nor  'midst  fllamis  their  frugal  meals  were  spread. 
Fair  boding  hopes  inured  their  hands  to  toil. 
And  patriot  vii-tue  nursed  the  thriving  soil, 
Nor  scarce  two  ages  have  their  periods  run, 
Since  o'er  their  culture  smiled  tne  genial  sun; 
And  now  what  states  extend  their  fair  domains, 
O'er  fleecy  mountains,  and  luxuriant  plains  1 
Where  happy  millions  their  own  fields  possess, . 
No  tyrant  awes  them,  and  no  lords  oppress; 
The  hand  of  rule,  divine  discretion  guides. 
And  white-robed  virtue  o'er  her  path  presides^ 
Each  policed  order  venerates  the  laws, 


•  NathanleL 


^  The  Poem  which  the  committee  of  the  town  of  Boston 
had  voted  anaolmou»1y  to  he  publiKhed  with  the  late  oration. 
Boston,  £.  BuMcU,  im    Pp.  80. 
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And  each,  ingeniioiu,  speaks  in  freedom's  eaose ; 
Not  Spartan  spirit,  nor  the  Romnn  name, 
The  patriot's  pride,  shnll  rival  tlicso  in  fame; 
Here  all  the  sweets  that  social  life  can  know, 
From  the  full  fount  of  civil  sapience  flow ; 
Here  golden  Ceres  clothes  th*  autumnal  plain. 
And  art's  fair  empress  holds  her  new  domain ; 
Here  angel  Science  8{)reads  her  lucid  wing, 
And  hark,  how  sweet  tlie  new-born  muses  sing; 
Here  generous  Commerce  spreads  her  liberal  hand. 
And  scatters  foreign  blessings  round  the  land. 
Shall  meagre  mammon,  or  proud  lust  of  sway. 
Reverse  these  scenes^will  neaven  permit  the  Jay  V 
Shall  in  this  era  all  our  hopes  escpire. 
And  weeping  free^lom  from  her  fanes  retire  I 
Here  shall  the  tyrant  still  our  peace  pursue. 
From  the  pain'd  eyebrow  drink  the  vital  dewff 
Not  nnturo's  barrier  wards  our  father^s  foe. 
Seas  roll  in  vain,  and  bouudleas  oceans  flow. 

6T.  OEOBOE  TUCEEB. 

Judos  Tuokbb,  of  Virginin,  was  bom  in  the 
island  of  Bermnda,  June  29,  1762  O.  8.,  went 
to  college  at  William  and  Mary,  in  Williamsbnrg, 
and  in  1778  married  Mrs.  Randolph,  the  mother 
of  John  Randolph  of  Roanoke.      He  became 


Jndge  of  the  Court  of  Appeals  in  1803,  on  Uie 
death  of  Edmund  Pendleton.  Ho  published  an 
essay  on  the  qnestion,  How  far  the  Common  Law 
of  England  is  the  Common  Law  of  the  United 
States ;  a  treatise  on  Slavery,  in  1796 ;  a  letter  on 
the  Alien  and  Sedition  Laws,  1799,  and  an  anno- 
tated edition  of  Blackstone.  He  died  in  Nelson 
county,  Virginia,  in  November,  1827.  He  was  a 
man  of  literary  taste,  great  amiability,  and 
tliorough  patriotism  in  the  revolutionary  struggle. 
These  fugitive  stanzoa,  attributed  to  his  pen,  are 
much  admired : — 

STAXZAS. 

Days  of  my  youth,  ye  have  glided  away ; 
Hairs  of  my  youth,  ye  are  frosted  and  grey ; 
Eyes  of  ray  youth,  your  keen  sight  is  no  more ; 
Cheeks  of  my  youtn,  ye  are  furrowed  all  o'er ; 
8trengt.h  of  my  youth,  all  your  vigor  is  gone ; 
Thoughts  of  my  youth,  your  gay  visions  are  flown. 

Days  of  my  youth,  I  wish  not  your  recall ; 
Hairs  of  my  youth,  Vm  content  ye  should  fall : 
Eyes  of  my  youth,  you  much  evil  hove  seen ; 
Cneeks  of  my  youth,  bathed  in  tears  have  you  been; 
Thoughts  of  my  youth,  ye  have  led  me  astray: 
Strength  of  my  youth,  why  lament  your  decay. 

Days  of  my  age,  ye  will  shortly  be  past ; 
Pains  of  my  age,  yet  awhile  ye  can  last; 
Joys,of  my  age,  in  true  wisdom  delight: 
•Eyes  of  my  age,  be  religion  your  light; 
Thoughts  of  my  age,  dread  ye  not  the  cold  eod ; 
Ho|)es  of  my  age,  be  ye  fixed  on  your  God. 

SUAS  BOUBINOT. 

Eliab  Boudinot,  of  cme  of  the  numerous  Hugue- 
not families  which,  taking  refuge  in  America  from 


persecutions  in  France,  made  its  return  in  patri- 
otic efforts  when  America  was  to  be  defended, 
was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  May  2d,  1740.  He 
studied  law  with  Richard  Stockton,  and  his  first 
wife  was  a  sister  of  that  distinguished  statesman. 
He  married,  afterwards,  a  lady  of  New  York,  of 
the  Beekman  family,  who  survived  him. 

Boudinot  became  distinguished  as  a  member  of 
Congress,  of  which  body  he  was  President  in  1782, 
and  was  rewarded  by  Washington  with  the  aj-- 
pointment  of  Director  of  the  Mint,  as  the  succes- 
sor of  Rittenhouse,  in  1796.  He  was  the  first  pre- 
sident of  the  American  Bible  Society,  on  its  crea- 
tion in  1816.  He  took  great  interest  in  the  cause 
of  missions,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  In- 
diana, the  question  of  whose  descent  he  endeavored 
to  solve  in  his  elaborate  volume,  A  Star  in  the 
Weit ;  or  a  humble  attempt  to  discover  the  long 
loet  ten  tribes  of  Israel^  preparatory  to  their 
return  to  their  beloved  city^  Jerusalem.  Tliis  be 
published  at  Trenton,  in  New  Jersey,  in  1816.  It 
is  a  curious  work,  which  di«<plays*  considerable 
diligence  in  the  collection  of  facts  and  conjectures, 
and  is  written  with  an  unaffected  tone  of  sincerity, 
The  writer  evidently  regarded  the  work  as  a 
religious  duty.  From  his  study  of  the  sacred 
writing?,  his  own  observations  of  the  Indian 
character,  and  the  writings  of  Adair  (who  had 
taken  this  view),  Golden,  Brainerd,  and  others 
famishing  facts  exhibiting  similarity  of  customs, 
he  established  himself  in  the  conclusion  that  the 
American  Indians  were  the  descendants  of  the 
lost  tribes. 

He  also  published,  in  1790,  TJie  Age  of  Rete- 
lation  ;  or  tne  Age  of  Reason  an  Age  of  Infidelity  ; 
an  oration  before  the  Society  of  Cincinnati,  1798 ; 
and  The  Seeand  Advent  of  the  Messiah^  1815. 
He  was  generous  and  public-spirited,  giving  the 
Bible  Society  on  one  occasion  ten  thousand  dol- 
lars, and  founding  in  his  lifetime  a  co*«tly  cabinet 
of  naturul  history  at  Princeton.  He  left  nn- 
merous  liberal  legacies  at  his  death,  for  charitable 
uses. 

THEODORIC  BL.\ND.    BICHABD  BLAKD. 

Col.  Tiieodobio  Bland  was  of  an  old  Virginia 
family,  and  the  uncle  of  John  K^mdolph.  He  was 
bom  in  1742.  He  was  educated  in  Great  Britain, 
at  Wakefield,  in  Yorkshire,  at  a  school  to  which 
Richard  Henry  Lee  had  been  sent^  and  at  £dii> 


^/a^/^ 


burgh,  where  he  received  his  Doctor's  degree.  In 
1764  or  '5,  he  returned  to  America,  and  practised 
medicine  in  Vireinia.  At  the  outbreak  of  the 
Revolution  he  celebrated  the  Battle  of  Lexington, 
in  some  verses,  and  took  part  in  the  struggle  as  a 
captmn  of  Virginia  cavalry.  Col.  Bland  was 
present  at  the  Battle  of  Brandywine,  and  enjoyed 
the  respect  and  confidence  of  Washington,  who 
frequently  corresponded  wiUi  him.  He  was  a 
member  of  Congress  from  1779  to  1783,  and  was 
again  elected  to  the  new  Congress,  in  attendance 
upon  which,  at  New  York,  he  died  Jnne  1,  1790. 
Col.  Bland  held  a  correspondence  with  the 
leading  actors  of  the  Revolution,  which  he  pre- 
served with  care,  but  which  was  exposed  to  tho 
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disaster  of  two  fires.  What  escaped  those  iiynries 
WAS  nearly  lost  by  negligence,  a  negro  man  on 
one  occasion  offering  eggs  for  sale  in  a  basket 
lined  with  the  manuscripts  of  Washington,  picked 
from  the  damaged  remnants  of  the  collection  in  a 
celLir.  John  Randolph  in  vain  endeavored  to 
get  possession  of  the  papers.  The  remnants  were 
at  last  sec!tred  by  a  Vir^oia  gentleman  of  anti* 

anarian  tastes,  Mr.  Charles  Campbell,  by  whom 
bey  were  published  as  Tks  Bland  Papers^  in 
1840  and  1843.* 

Mr.  Campbell  has  preserved  in  his  memoir  por- 
tions of  the  verses,  tfie  mana^ript  of  which  was 
considerably  broken.    This  is  the  dose  : — 

Shall  Brunswick's  line,  exnlted  high, 
And  freely  placed  on  Britain's  throne. 

Bee  hapless  free<loni  prostrate  lie. 

And  trampled  on  by  Brunswick's  son. 

Ye  nobles  great,  ye  bnrons  bold. 

Remember  glorious  Runnymede, 
Your  ancestors,  nor  bought  nor  sold, 

Stood  ready  for  their  rights  to  bleed. 

Then  spurn  the  proffered  bribe  with  scorn — 
The  chartere  1  right)  your  sires  have  won 

Purely  transmit  to  those  unborn — 
Let  not  the  sire  [enslave]  the  son. 

Your  brothers  free  in  distant  climes. 

With  noble  anlor  on  you  call. 
Prepared  to  meet  tempestuous  timos, 

And  prop  the  fabric  ere  it  falL 

Tlie  collection  is  one  of  the  most  interesting 
memorials  of  our  Revolutionary  llistory,  with  \U 
notices  of  old  Virginia  manners,  and  the  public 
events  of  the  times.  Besides  Col.  Bland's  own 
letters,  the  correspond  .'nee  includes  letters  of 
Henry  St.  George  Tucker,  Arthur  Lee,  Jefferson, 
and  others. 

Col.  Theodoric  Bland  is  not  to  be  confonnded 
with  his  partial  contemporary,  Bichard   Blnnd, 

**  the  Virginia  Antiquary,"  who  bore  a  prominent 
part  as  a  political  writer  in  the  Revolution.  He 
published  in  1767,  An  Inquiry  into  the  Rights 
of  the  British  Coloniesy  afltir  the  House  of  Bur- 
gesses had  declared  the  independence  of  the 
giople  of  Virginia  of  the  Parliament  of  Great 
ntain  in  matters  of  taxation.!  Wiit,  in  a  note 
to  the  Life  of  Patrick  Henry,  commemorates  him 
as  ^^one  of  the  most  enlightened  men  in  the 
colony ;  a  man  of  finished  education,  and  of  the 
most  unbending  habits  of  application.  His  per- 
fect ma-^tery  of  every  fact  connected  witli  the 
settlement  and  progress  of  the  colony,  had  given 
him  the  name  of  the  Virginia  Antiquary.    He 


*  The  Blsnd  Papers,  beliiff  s  selection  from  the  MS9.  of  Col. 
Tbeodorie  Blaod,  Jr^  of  Prtnoe  Oeorg»  County,  Vs.,  to  which 
are  prefixed  an  Introduction  and  a  Memoir  of  Col.  Bland. 
Cdi  ted  by  Charles  Campbell  Petersbars :  Edmund  and  Julian 
C.  RuffliL    lS4a-& 

f  Jefferson^  Notes  on  Ya.,  Qr.  zxliL,  where  another  reroln- 
tftnary  iMunphlet,  The  Monitors  Letters,  by  Arthur  Lee,  1769, 
Is  in«iktton«d. 


was  a  politician  of  the  first  class,  a  profound 
logician,  and  was  also  considered  as  the  first 
writer  in  the  colony."    He  died  in  1778. 

NATHAinEL  EVANS. 

Nathaniel  Evans  was  born  in  Philadelphia, 
Jime  8,  1742.  He  was  educated  at  the  Academy 
of  that  city,  and  then  apprenticed  to  a  merchant. 
At  the  expiration  of  his  indentures  he  entered 
the  college,  which  hxid  in  the  meantime  been 
established.  At  the  Commencement  in  1765  he 
received  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  altliough 
he  had  not  taken  that  of  Bachelor,  in  consequence 
of  the  interruption  in  his  studies.  He  immedi- 
ately after  left  for  England,  for  the  purpose  of 
being  ordained,  and  returned  in  December  of  the 
same  year,  having  passed  a  highly  successful  ex- 
amination as  one  of  the  missionaries  of  the  So- 
ciety for  Propagating  the  Gospel  in  Foreign  Parts, 
and  was  stationed  in  Gloucester  county.  New 
Jersey,  where  he  remained,  occupied  with  the 
duties  of  his  profession,  until  his  death,  October 
29,  1767. 

One  of  his  fellow-passengers  on  his  return  voy- 
nge  from  England  was  Miss  Elizabeth  Graeme, 
afterwards  Mrs.  Ferguson.  The  acquaintance 
formed  on  shipboard  ripened  into  a  friendship 
which  was  only  interrupted  by  his  death.  Seve- 
ral of  his  poems  are  addressed  to  her  as  Laura ; 

the  title  of  his  Ode  written  at  G me  Bark, 

shows  that  he  visited  at  her  family  ooun try-seat ; 
and  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smith  acknowledges  her  aid  in 
the  preparation  of  the  collection  of  her  friend's 
poems,*  which  he  published,  with  a  brief  memoir, 
in  1772.  This  volume  contains,  in  aildition  to 
the  pieces  already  mentioned,  and  a  brief  poeti- 
cal correspondence  between  Laura  and  himself,  a 
few  fugitive  verses  on  contcmpc)rary  topics,  in- 
cluding an  Ode  to  the  Memory  of  General  Wolfe, 
and  a  similar  composition  on  the  Peace^  with  an 
Imitation  of  Horace  addreased  to  Thomas  God- 
frey, and  an  Elegy  to  the  memory  of  the  same 
friend,  with  paraphrases  of  a  few  of  the  Psalms, 
and  two  or  three  pastorals.  One  of  his  poeiiLs  is 
addressed  to  Benjanin  Franklin,  Esq.,  LL.D., 
occasioned  by  hearing  him  play  on  the  harmonica. 

His  verses  are  smootldy  written  in  the  taste  of 
the  period,  but  do  not  possess  high  literary  merit. 
The  lines  wliich  we  select  are  a  version  of  a  Latin 
poem,  also  by  the  author,  addressed  to  a  friend. 

AD  OULXXLMUM  LArDSBUlC,  P.P. 

Caseus  pinguis,  pyra,  mala,  nectar 
Te  matient  mecum,  Qulielme»  sextam 
Occidens  quuin  Sol  properabit  horam 

Axe  fiigacL 

Dilig^t  pullos  nitidumque  nidum 
Uxor,  at  tecum  gradiatur  audax : 
FiLio  quisquam  uec  erit  vcnu»to 

Gratior  umbra. 

Risns  ct  musffi  comitentur  alnue, 
Innoccus  ct  te  jocus  et  leporoa : 
Linque  sed  curas,  et  amara  vita 

Linque  severe. 


^  Poems  on  Boreral  Oocastons,  with  Mme  other  Composi- 
tlona.  Bv  Nathaniel  Evans  A.M.,  late  Missionary  (appointed 
hf  the  Bocltty  for  Promotlnff  the  Qo-*pel)  for  Glonoester 
county,  in  Hevr  Jersey,  and  Chaplain  to  tho  Lord  Tiscoont 
Klhnorey,  of  tho  Kingdom  of  Ireland.    Philadelphia,  177i. 
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Hanc  morom  nigis  sapiens  faturis 
Ponito :  quamviB  viridein  seuectam 
Cautus  arceto,  remorare  vita 

Gaudia  blandsB. 

Vive  DUDC :  stas  fugit  impotentiB 
Fliuniiiis  ritu,  yolucriave  veuti : 
Vis  stitit  nulla,  et  revocavit  horas 

^ulla  volantes. 

Umbra  sen  pulvis  fumos,  ant  inanis 
Fumus,  et  nostrum  remanebit  olim 
Kil  nisi  virtus,  monumenta  sacra 

Iiigeuiique. 

TO  WILLIAM  LAUDXR,  P.P. 

Pears,  npples,  cheese,  dear  Will,  and  wine, 
If  thou  wilt  grace  mine  house,  are  thine 

(For  these  are  in  my  pow'r). 
"When  the  last  rBV  of  yon  oright  sun, 
Shall  round  its  whirling  axle  run, 

And  hasten  the  sixth  hour. 

Thy  wife  delights  in  her  neat  home 
And  babes,  but  let  her  boldly  come, 

Provided  she's  at  leisure. 
Thy  beauteous  boy  shall  niso  find, 
Although  unask'd,  a  welcome  kind. 

And  be  receiv*d  with  pleasure. 

And  with  thee  hnste  the  virgin  Muse, 
And  jest  that  laughter  shall  diiluse, 

And  mirth  that  cheers  the  soul: 
Banish  afar  corroding  care. 
Severity  with  gloomy  uir. 

That  might  our  joys  control. 

More  wisely  thou  procrnstinate 
These  evils  to  a  wrinkled  state, 

When  life's  no  more  inviting: 
E'er  age  comes  on,  while  yet  thy  blood 
Flows  in  a  sprightly  vigorous  flood. 

Be  cheerful  and  delighting. 

live  I  live,  my  Will,  for  now's  the  day ; 
Time,  like  a  current,  glides  away. 

Or  th'  evanescent  wind  ; 
Unstaid  by  stout  Herculean  force, 
Nought  can  protract  ifrs  rapid  course. 

And  fleeting  moments  bind. 

Shadows  we  are,  or  empty  dust. 
And  vapor-like  dissolve  we  must, 

Nor  are  we  more  secure ; 
Nought  can  escape  the  dreary  pit 
But  virtue  and  immortal  wit, 

Wiiich  endless  shall  endure. 


WILLUM  HENUT  DRAYTON. 

Tni8  eminent  political  leader  was  born  in  South 
Carolina  in  1742.  He  was  educated  in  England, 
at  Westminster  School  and  at  the  University  of 
Oxford.  lie  was  appointed  in  1771  Privy  Coun- 
cillor for  the  Province,  and  in  1774  Assistant 
Judge ;  distinguishing  himself  by  his  maintenance 
of  the  rights  of  the  colonists.  On  the  eve  of  the 
meeting  of  the  Continental  Congress  he  published 
a  pamphlet  under  the  signature  of  "Freeman," 
in  which  he  marked  out  the  line  to  be  pursued, 
and  submitted  a  "  bill  of  American  rights."  In 
consequence  of  this  publication  he  lost  his  place 
in  the  colonial  judiciary.  In  1776  ho  became 
president  of  the  Provincial  Confess,  and  was  so<.n 
appointed  by  that  body  Chief  Justice  of  the  Co- 
lony, when  he  delivered  his  celebrated  political 
charge  to  the  Grand  Jury  of  Charleston,  Ajiril 


28, 1776,  on  the  Necessity  of  Independence.  It  is 
one  of  the  masterly  state  papers  of  the  Kevolu- 
tion."^  Its  enumeration  of  royal  grievances  gave 
something  more  than  a  hint  to  Jefierson  for  his 
draft  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence.  The 
address  was  an  assertion  of  tlie  rights  of  the 
people  of  South  Carolina  in  fonning  the  admi- 
nistration under  which  he  acted.  Its  language 
was  direct,  and  its  line  of  argument  legal  and  con- 
vincuig.  "  I  proceed  to  lay  before  you,"  said  he, 
*'  the  principal  causes  leading  to  the  lat«  revolu- 
tion of  our  government,  the  Law  upon  the  point, 
and  the  benefits  resulting  from  that  happy  and 
necessary  establishment.  The  importance  of  the 
transaction  deserves  such  a  statement,  the  occsr 
sion  demands,  and  our  future  welfare  requires  it. 
I  will  expound  to  you  the  constitution  of  your 
country."  He  thus*  directly  states  the  prec^ent 
of  the  revolutionary  course  which  had  been  par- 
sued: — 

The  house  of  Brunswick  was  yet  scarcely  settled 
in  the  British  thi-oiie,  to  which  it  had  been  chilled  by 
a  free  people,  when  in  the  year  1719,  our  ancestors 
in  this  country,  finding  tliat  the  government  of  the 
lords  proprietors  operated  to  their  ruin,  ezercieed 
the  rightt)  transmitted  to  them  by  their  forefathers 
of  England ;  and  cnsting  off  the  pi-oprietary  author- 
ity, called  upon  the  house  of  Brunswick  to  rule  over 
them — a  house  elevuted  to  royal  dominion,  for  no 
other  purpose  than  to  preserve  to  a  peojde  their 
unalienable  rights.  The  King  accepted  the  invita^ 
tion ;  and  thereby  indUputably  admitted  the  legsUity 
of  thnt  revolution.  And,  in  so  doing,  by  his  own 
not,  he  vested  in  them  our  forefathers,  and  in  ns  their 
posterity,  a  clear  right  to  effect  another  revolution, 
if  ever  the  government  of  the  hou&e  of  Brunswick 
should  operate  to  the  ruin  of  the  people.  So  the 
excellent  Roman  Emperor  Trajnn  delivered  a  sword 
to  baburanus,  his  captain  of  the  Pretorian  guard, 
with  this  admired  eontence,  "  Receive  this  sword, 
and  use  it  tu  defe.d  me  if  I  govern  well,  but  against 
me  if  I  behave  ill" 

He  then  proceeds  to  draw  out  the  legal  argu- 
ment of  the  Revolution  of  1688,  and  closes  with  a 
review  of  the  conditions  of  accommodation  with 
England,  which  he  smnmed  up  in  this  vigorous 
phrase : — 

In  shorty  I  think  it  my  duty  to  declare  in  the 
awfid  seat  of  justice,  and  before  Almighty  Qod,  that, 
in  my  opinion,  the  Americans  can  have  no  safety  but 
by  the  Divine  favor,  their  own  virtue,  and  their 
being  so  prudcTit  as  not  to  leave  it  in  the  power  of 
(heir  Britinh  rulers  to  injure  them.  Iiideetl  Ihc  ruin- 
ous and  deadly  injuries  received  on  our  side,  and 
the  jealousies  entertained,  and  which,  in  the  nature 
of  things,  nmst  daily  increase  against  us  on  the 
other ;  demonstrate  to  a  mind,  in  die  least  given  to 
reflection  upon  the  rise  and  fall  of  empires,  that  true 
reconcilement  never  can  exist  between  Great  Britain 
and  America,  the  latter  being  in  subjection  to  the 
former.  Tlic  Almighty  created  Amenca  to  be  inde- 
pendcr;t  of  Britain.  Let  us  beware  of  the  impiety 
of  being  ba<  kwurd  to  act  as  instruments  in  the  Al- 
mighty hu)  d,  now  extended  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
pose ;  and  by  the  completion  of  which  alone,  Ame- 
rica, in  the  nature  of  human  affairs,  can  be  secure 
against  the  crafb  and  insidious  designs  of  her  ene- 
mies who  think  her  prosperity  and  power  already 


*  It  l9  mentioned  by  Paine  In  the  third  number  of  the  CM^ 
as  *'  of  the  first  nuk  in  Amerios.** 


THOMAS  JEFFESSOX. 


fi  gnat    In  a  irord  our  pietjr  and  political 

e  to  blendeil,  that,  to  renue  our  labon  in 

thii  divine  work  in  to  refuse  to  be  a  great,  a  free,  a 
[dotu.  and  a  happy  people. 

And  nOT,  haling  l^l't  tlie  important  alternatiTe, 
politieal  happineca  or  nrctcheJiieu,  under  God,  in  a 
great  decree  in  your  own  handi;  1  pray  tlie  Su- 
preme Arbiter  of  the  affairs  of  men,  bo  to  direct  yonr 
joilgniont,  as  thnt  you  mny  net  ngreenblj  to  wliat 
■eeou  to  be  his  will,  rcvciikvi  iu  his  niirneulous 
works  i;i  behalf  of  AmeriL-a,  bleeding  at  the  altar  of 
liberty. 

Draj^n  nl!U>  published  a  pamphlet  in  opposi- 
tion to  Lord  Iluwe^a  plan  of  rooonoiliatioQ  with 
the  motiier  ouuntry.  In  1TT7  he  was  inade  Pre- 
sident of  South  Cnrolina,  and  the  next  year  look 
his  aeat  in  t)io  CunlinL-ntul  Ci>n{;russ  at  Fbiladei- 
pfaia;  and  while  oomiccted  witli  this  body,  died 
Bodilenly  in  th:it  city  at  the  early  age  of  thirtj- 
lix.*  In  addition  to  his  political  painplilcts  he 
prepared  a  large  body  of  inaterirUs  fur  a  history 
of  the  American  RovolutioTi,  which  were  put  into 
shape  by  hU  son  John  Dravton  and  publisliod  in 
two  volaines  in  lS21.t  John  Dmrton  hod  previ- 
oi^y  pablkhed,  in  1802,  an  BittorvxU  Vita  ^ 
South  Carolina,  He  dit-d  in  Oliark'ston  in  1823 
at  tiie  age  of  fiixty,  holding  the  office  of  DiHtrict 
Judge  of  the  United  States. 

THOMAS  JEFFERSON, 

Thb  author  of  the  DoclarBtion  of  Independence, 
was  bom  on  h'n  fnther'a  estate  nt  Slisdwell, 
Albemarle  county,  Virginin,  in  the  nui^^hborhooi! 
of  Monticello,  April  2,  1748.  On  the  futher'a 
Bide  hia  ancestry  was  Wcbh,  "from  near  the 
moDDtain  of  Snowdon,"  ho  notices  in  his  Anto- 
bitigrjphT,  and  adds,  "the  liighed  in  Great  Bri- 
tain." liis  grandfather,  who  was  settled  in  Vir- 
ginia, left  three  Min,  of  whom  the  yonngmt, 
Peter,  married  Jane  Randolph  of  Goochland  in 
the  state,  and  of  Scottish  de-u'ent.  Of  eight  chil- 
dren bj  thia  tuarriapj  Thomas  woi  the  first  bom. 
The  father  was  a  man  of  "a  strong  mind  and 
»oond  Judgment,  and  e.iger  niter  information,"  as 
bit  son  allerwarils  descrilied  him,  whose  neglected 
education  in  jonth  diil  not  prevent  his  aooom- 
T^ishing  hitn^ielf  sulficieiitlj  to  bo  employed  on  a 
baaiidary  furvey  between  Virginia  and  North 
Carolina,  and  making  die  tint  aciual  map  of  the 
atate  on  record.  He  dii-il  when  his  son  was  in 
tiis  fifteenth  ye.ir,  having  pUicetl  him  on  the  track 
of  a  liberal  education — under  the  instmction  of 
Ur.  Doiicla«4,  a  clergyman  from  Scotland,  who 
taoglit  hiiii  French  with  tlie  elements  of  (>reek 
and  lAtin.  Oei  the  death  of  his  father,  he  wiis 
cdiicat«d  bv  the  Reverend  Mr.  Unnry,  "a  correct 
classical  scliolar,"  for  two  year',  when  in  1760  he 
entered  William  and  Mary  College,  where  ho  also 
remained  two  yu:irs.  At  the  college  his  iiitellec- 
toal  habits  were  gri»itly  formed  by  the  lectures 
and  peraonat  friepdship  of  t>r.  William  SmidI,  the 
Professor  of  Philosophy,  from  Swtlmid,  a  man  of 
an  active  and  liberal  mind,  who  had  a  happy  art 
of  oommanicating  his  information  on  science', 
ethics,  and  the  bellefrleitrs.  "lliisacquaiiitancc- 
ship,"  savn  Joffer>oii,  looking  back  to  these  early 
years,  wfien  be  coiuiiicnoed  his  Aatobiography  at 

•  Kwumt's  niiL  Rer.  S.  Q  I  H,    Hint.  8.  C  IL  »1 


the  able  lawyer  and  patriot,  with  whom  he  studied 
law.  The  Antubit^raphy  recalls  tlie  parlie  ear- 
ret  which  these  three  friends  foniied,  in  company 
with  Governor  Fauquier  at  his  tjible,  where  oon- 
versnlJon  never  lucked  intelligence.  Small  re- 
turned to  Scotland  in  1762. 

Jefferson  has  lett  the  warmeet  acknowledg- 
ments in  his  Correspondence  and  Autobioj,Taphy, 
of  his  obligatioiu  to  Wythe,  who  Iml  him  into 
business  at  the  bar,  and  lived  for  forty  years  his 

At  the  age  of  twentj-<nx,  he  entered  pnblic  lifb 
aa  member  of  the  legisbture  from  his  native 
county.  In  17T2  he  married  a  widow  ladr  of  the 
age  of  twenty-three,  the  diiughter  of  John  Waytea, 
a  lawyer  of  position  and  attractive  personal  quali- 
ties, a  share  of  whose  proper^  on  his  death  in 
1773,  douhleil  the  fortunes  of  the  pwr.  Jefferson 
had  inherited  from  bis  father  the  land  on  wliioh 


•In  fals notes 
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In  hta  pbllnsonhy  he  wa*  llrm.  and  nellbtr  troubllnc  nor  [»i- 
lups  truittRE.  nn.v  one  irtib  hli  rellfriwis  en(d.he  left  the 
iri>r1d  to  tba  coiiFlM«l«in,  that  that  roll|flDn  mnst  be  icood  which 
flrtiild  pnjdii(*p  a  life  of  exemplary  Tlrtiia.  HI*  atalnre  was  of 
the  middle  ^Izo,  wall  formed  and  pmportloiKd.  aud  the  ft*. 
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he  was  born,  and  the  adjacent  grounds  of  Mon- 
ticello. 

His  early  opposition  to  the  British  colonial 
policy  is  well  known.  The  details  belong  to 
pohtical  rather  than  literary  history.  Ills  views 
on  the  position  of  the  country  were  expressed  in 
a  draft  of  instructions  which  he  prepared  ibr 
delegates  to  a  general  Congress,  to  be  sent  from 
the  convention  at  Williamsburg,  in  1774.  The 
paper  was  read  by  the  members,  and  not  brought 
up  to  be  adopted,  but  it  was  published  in  a  pani- 

S filet  form  with  the  titled  Summary  View  of  the 
lights  of  British  America,  E(hnund  Burke,  when 
it  reached  Loiulon,  intcrix>Iated  some  passages 
in  it,  in  which  form  it  passed  through  several 
editions .♦  In  1775,  Jefferson  succeeded  Peyton 
Randolph  in  his  seat  in  Congress  at  Philadelphia. 
He  was  thirty-two  years  of  age,  and  the  youngest 
man  but  one  in  that  body.  He  was  immediately 
engaged  in  its  affaire,  his  legal  and  literary  abili- 
ties t  being  calleil  for  to  assist  the  committee  to 
prepare  a  declaration  of  the  causes  of  taking  up 
arms.  The  draft  which  Jefferson  prepared  was 
too  ardent  for  his  colleague,  Dickinson,  and  the 
latter  substituted  a  statement  in  milder  form. 
When  tiie  consideration  of  the  question  of  Inde- 
I)endence  arose,  Jefferson  was  appointed  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  Adams,  Franklin,  Sherman, 
and  Livingston,  to  prepare  a  Declaration.  "  The 
committee,"  he  says,  in  his  Autobiography,  "  de- 
sired me  to  do  it :  it  was  accordingly  done."  A 
few  verbal  corrections  npi^enr  in  the  fac-similo  of 
the  original  draft  in  the  hand-writing  of  Frank- 
lin and  Adams.  The  paper  was  reported  on 
Friday,  28th  June,  1776,  laid  on  the  table,  and  on 
Monday  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  whole, 
discussed  for  the  three  following  days,  abridged 
of  several  superfluous  phrases  and  some  passages 
bearing  severely  ui)on  Great  Britain  and  affecting 
the  question  of  slavery.  On  the  evening  of  the 
memorable  Fourth  it  was  adopted  in  its  present 
form. 

A  discussion  has  ari-en  with  respect  to  the 
authorship  of  several  striking  phrases  of  this 
document,  allege<l  to  have  been  anticipated  by 
the  Mecklenburg  North  Carolina  Resolutions  of 
May  20,  1775.  In  the  last  mentioned  pajier  the 
following  language  occurs:  "That  we,  the  citizens 
of  Mecklenburg  county,  do  hereby  diteohe  the  po- 
litical hands  which  have  connected  us  with  the 
mother  country,  and  hereby  absolve  ourselves  from 
all  allegiance  to  the  Briti>h  crown,  and  abjure  all 
political  connexion,  contract,  or  association  with 
that  nation.  ♦  ♦  *  That  we  do  hereby  declare 
oureelves  afres  and  independent  people ;  are,  and 
of  right  ought  to  be,  a  sovereign  and  self-govern- 
ing associntioii,  under  the  control  of  no  person, 
other  than  that  of  our  God,  and  the  general 
government  of  Congre*<3 ;  to  the  maintenance  of 
which  independence,  we  solemnly  pledge  to  each 
other^  our  mutual  co-operation,  our  lives^  our  for- 
tunes^ and  ovr  most  sacred  houor^  The  lines 
which  we  have  marked  in  italics  suggest  plagia- 
rism from  one  quarter  or  the  other.    The  Cijm- 


♦  AntobiosTJiphy,  Work!*, !.  7.  Ed.  1^80. 

t'*Mr.  J*^ffer^)n  cmno  Into  Conjures  In  Jane,  1775,  and 
brtin^ht  with  hiro  a  rcpntatlon  for  literature,  Bcieoce,  and  a 
happy  tafcnt  of  ooropcwltlon.  WrtUnfrs  of  his  were  luuided 
about,  remarkable  for  tlie  peculiar  felicity  of  exprewioo."— 
John  Adams's  Letter  to  Tlmotlty  Pickering,  Aug.  6,  U%L 


parison  between  the  two  was  brought  up  in  a 
letter  from  John  Adams  to  Mr.  Jefterson,  dated 
June,  1819.  Jefferson  in  reply,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-six,  when  he  may  have  forgotten  tlie  con- 
temporary report  of  the  affair,  doubted  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  paper.  The  fact  of  the  declaration 
at  Mecklenburg  and  the  words  of  the  Resolutions 
were  maintained  afterwards  by  a  report  of  the 
legislature  of  North  Carolina,  which  investigated 
the  evidence.  Professor  Tucker,  in  his  Life  of 
Jefferson,  published  in  1887,  mlmits  the  agree- 
ment and  the  plagiarism  lying  between  the  two, 
and  does  not  question  the  fact  that  a  declaration 
was  made  at  Mecklenburg,  but  argues  that  the 
Jeffersonian  {)hi-ase6  were  interpolated  subse- 
quently from  the  Declaration  of  Congress.* 

But  whatever  coincidences  of  expression  may 
be  noticed  by  the  curious  students  of  such  mat- 
ters, in  the  langtisge  of  Webster  on  the  solonn 
occasion  of  the  funeral  eulogy  of  Adams  and 
Jefferson,  "as  a  composition,  the  Declaration  is 
Mr.  Jefferson^s.  It  is  the  production  of  his  mind, 
and  the  high  honor  of  it  belongs  to  him,  clearly 
and  absolutely.  To  say  that  he  performed  his 
work  well  would  be  doing  him  injustice.  To  say 
that  he  did  excellently  well,  admirably  well, 
would  be  inadequate  and  halting  praise.  Let  us 
rather  say,  that  ho  so  discharged  the  duty  assigned 
him,  that  all  Americans  may  well  rejoice  that  the 
woik  of  drawing  the  title-deed  of  their  liberties 
devolved  upon  him.'f 

Leaving  Congress  in  September  after  the  De- 
clamtion,  Jefferson's  faculties  were  employed  in 
legal  refonns  in  the  legislature  of  his  state,  of 
which  he  became  Governor  in  1779,  retain- 
ing the  office  till  1781,  when  he  resigned  it, 
thi liking  a  man  of  militarj'  education  was  required 
for  the  conduct  of  affairs.  He  was  offered  several 
foreign  appointments,  to  negotiate  treaties  in 
Europe,  and  finally  embai'ked  from  Boston  in 

1784,  to  join  Franklin  and  Adams  in  Paris  for 
this  purpose.  When  Adams  was  appointed  mi- 
nister to  London,  and  Franklin  returned  home  in 

1785,  Jefferson  was  left  minister  in  Paris.  lie 
remained  in  that  situation,  travelling  in  France 
and  visiting  Holland  and  Piedmont  till  1789, 
when  he  returned  to  America.  On  his  arrival  in 
Virginia  he  was  met  by  the  appointment  from 
Washington  of  Secretary  of  State,  which  office  he 
entered  upon  in  New  York,  retaining  it  till  tlie 
clo«e  of  1793.  He  then  passed  three  years  in 
retirement,  from  which  the  Vice-Presidency 
withdrew  him,  succeeded  at  the  end  of  the  term 
in  1801  by  his  election  to  the  Presidency.  After 
eight  years,  he  retired  to  Monticello  for  the  re- 
mainder of  his  career,  and  lived  the  life  of  a  plan- 
ter and  student.  His  interest  in  education  led 
him  to  be  appointed  chairman  of  the  cominisdon 
which  fonned  the  University  at  Charlottesville, 
in  his  vicinity,  of  which  he  became  tlie  rector. 

In  1815,  his  pecuniar>'  circumstances  having 
become  straitened,  he  sold  his  library  of  about 
seven  thousand  volumes  to  Congress,  for  which 
he  received  twenty-three  thousand  dollai^.  It 
was  arranged  by  him  on  the  Baconian  plan  of 


♦  Art  on  Tucker's  Life  of  Jefferaon,  New  York  Reriew,  Ko. 
I.  March,  IS'BT.  The  Mecklenburg  Declaration  of  Indcp«>r- 
dcnco,  a  lecture  by  tho  Rov.  Frnncls  L.  llavks  before  the 
M.  Y.  I1l!^torica1  Society,  Dec  Itf.  USi, 

t  Works,  L  126. 
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a  division  nnder  Memory,  Reason  or  Judgment^ 
and  the  Imagination.  The  departments  showed 
a  liberal  range  of  stndy  on  science  and  literature, 
indnding  an  allowance  of  the  Fine  Arts.  In  the 
fire  in  the  library  Room  in  1862,  most  of  diese 
books  were  destroyed. 

Jefferson's  last  days  were  passed  in  the  mral 
enjoyments  of  Montioello,  and  with  onimpaired 
mental  pleasures.  He  died  on  the  fourth  of  July, 
1826,  on  the  completion  of  fifty  years  from  Uie 
date  of  his  signing  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. 

Jeffisrson^s  popular  literary  reputation  will 
mainly  rest  on  the  stirring  sentences  of  this  De- 
claration* There  is  abundant  material  in  the 
nine  octavo  volumes  of  his  writings,*  but  little  of 
it  is  coined  for  current  circulation.  The  auto- 
biography, written  in  extreme  age,  has  nothing 
of  the  repose  and  relish  of  Franklin^M ;  the  reports, 
nie»ig«.  and  other  poUtioal  writings  may  be 
sometimes  referred  to,  but  will  seldom  be  perused ; 
while  the  Correspondence,  when  perfectly  ar- 
ranged and  annotated,  will  remain  we  best  and 
most  agreeable  picture  of  the  man. 

The  Ifotes  on  the  State  of  Virginia  were  writ- 
ten at  the  suggestion  of  M.  Marbois  of  the  French 
legation  in  Pmladelphia,  who  in  1781,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  wishes  of  his  government  for  infor- 
mation, proposed  to  Jefferson  a  set  of  queries. 
As  the  latter  had  always  been  in  the  habit  of 
jotting  down  memoranda  of  statistical  and  useful 
matters  relating  to  the  country,  he  took  this 
opportunity  of  arranging  them  in  order.  Copies 
were  in  request  among  toe  author's  friends,  and 
for  their   satisfaction  the  work  was  privately 

frintecl,  an  edition  of  two  hundred  copies  in 
'aris,  in  1784,  and  distributed  abroad  and  in 
America.  One  of  the  European  copies,  on  the 
death  of  its  owner,  was  obtained  by  a  bookseller. 
who  had  it  bunglingly  translated  by  tiie  Abbe 
Morellet  into  French,  the  author  hearing  of  it  in 
time  to  make  some  corrections  and  changes,  when 
it  appeared — ObaervationB  mr  la  Virginie^  par 
M,  J"***,  traduites  de  V  Anglois^  8vo.  Paris. 
1786.  The  next  year,  Jefferson  gave  the  original 
to  an  English  publisher.! 

The  oorraspondence  of  Jefforaon,  as  published 
b^  his  grandson,!  contains  the  finest  specimens  of 
his  literary  powers.  Many  of  the  letters  are 
written  with  a  care  that  smells  of  the  lamp. 
There  is  scarcely  one  of  them  which  does  not  con- 
tain something  suggestive  or  nsefuL  During  his 
residence  in  France  he  was  very  industrious  as  a 
correspondent,  and  his  letters  on  the  political 
affiura  of  the  country,  during  the  early  period  of 
the  Revolution,  addressed  to  Was^ngton,  Jay, 
and  others,  are  valuable  for  their  observation 
and  sagacity.  Madison  is  his  chosen  correspon- 
dent on  American  political  ideas.  He  addresses 
John  Adams  on  state  affiurs  in  France,  and  when 
they  both  become  veterans,  in  retirement  from 
public  life,  Braintree  and  MontioeUo  exchange 
notes  on  topics  of  ethics  and  religion.    He  inte- 


•  Tfali  to  the  new  edition  edited  by  H.  A.  Waahingtoii,  pre- 
Dfljred  from  the  HS.  beqaoatbed  to  Thomas  Jeffei^on  Ban* 
aolph,  hto  gnndBon,  and  pu-chaaed  by  Gongreia  in  1648. 

t  Aatobtographlcal  Memoir,  p.  60. 

X  Memoir,  Goireflpondenoe,  and  MlaoeHanlefl,  from  the  pa- 

8 en  of  Thomas  Jeiienon.    £dlted  by  Thomas  Jefferson  San* 
olph.  4to1b.8vo. 
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rests  himself  while  in  Europe,  in  all  the  liberal 

Eursuits'  of  his  friends.  He  writes  to  Ritten- 
ouse  on  points  raised  in  the  Notes  on  Virginia; 
to  Francis  Hopkdnson  concerning  his  musical  im- 
provements and  inventions,  and  asks  (in  1766) 
**  what  is  become  of  the  lunarium  for  the  king?" 
He  is  solicitous  for  Houdon  the  sculptor,  Tom 
Paine's  iron  bridge  and  its  mathematical  princi- 
ples, the  ethnological  promises  of  Ledyard's  tra- 
vels, his  friend  Buffon^s  museum,  that  it  be  fur- 
nished with  American  specimens,  and  cheerfully 
fills  the  duties  of  a  Paris  commissioner  in  supply- 
ing the  libraries  of  his  friends  at  home  with 
foreign  books.  His  letters  to  his  nephew  Peter 
Oarr  show  the  warmth  of  his  family  attachments, 
and  his  zealous  study  of  the  natui*e  of  a  practical 
education  for  mind  and  body ;  and  the  politician 
and  philosopher  can  gail^r  unbend  from  graver 
studies  to  compliment  his  lady  correspondents 
with  his  refinements  of  expression.  To  Mrs. 
Cosway  he  addresses  the  fine  dialogue  between 
Head  and  Heart  on  American  nature,  and  dis- 
courses very  prettily  to  Mrs.  Bingham  on  the 
fopperies  of  Parisian  life. 

In  1787,  on  the  28th  February,  suffering  from 
a  dislocated  wrist,  Jefferson  set  out,  by  advice  of 
his  physician,  on  a  tour  to  the  minercd  waters  of 
Aix.  By  the  time  he  returned  to  Paris,  in  June, 
he  had  passed  through  the  heart  of  the  country, 
and  traversed  the  boundaries  of  France  on  the  south 
and  west,  advancing  in  Italy  along  the  Mediter- 
ranean as  far  as  Genoa.  He  was  greatly  impressed 
with  the  architecture  of  that  noble  relic  of  anti- 
qnityr,  the  Mauon  Quarr^e^  at  Nismes.  He  writes  to 
Madame  la  Gomtesse  de  Tesse,  on  the  beauties  of 
a  statue;  to  La  Fayette,  calling  upon  him  to  make 
the  same  journey, — "  and  to  do  it  most  effectudly, 
you  must  be  absolutely  incognito^  you  must  ferret 
the  people  out  of  their  hovels  as  I  have  done, 
look  into  their  ketties,  eat  their  bread,  loll  on 
their  beds,  under  pretence  of  resting  yourself,  but 
in  fact  to  find  if  they  are  soft  You  will  feel  a 
sublime  pleasure  in  the  course  of  this  investiga- 
tion, and  a  sublimer  one  hereafter,  when  you 
shall  be  able  to  apply  your  knowledge  to  the 
softening  of  their  beds,  or  the  throwing  a  morsel 
of  meat  into  their  kettle  of  vegetables."  His 
memoranda  apply  to  the  wines  of  Burgundy,  the 
agriculture  and  labor  of  the  Rhone  districts,  the 
mode  of  living  of  die  peasantry,  the  agricultural 
improvements; — ^the  itinerary  of  an  useful,  intelli- 
gent, and  acti ve-minded  tourist.  Aj)proaching  the 
close  of  life,  in  1816,  he  writes  to  John  Adams, — 
"  You  ask,  if  I  would  agree  to  live  my  seventy,  or 
rather  seventy-three  years  over  again  ?  To  which  I 
say,  yea.  I  think  with  you,  that  it  is  a  good  world 
on  the  whole ;  that  it  has  been  framed  on  a  prin- 
ciple of  benevolence,  and  more  pleasure  than  pain 
dealt  out  to  us.  *  *  My  temperament  is  sanguine. 
I  steer  my  bark  with  Hope  in  the  head,  leaving 
Fear  astern.  My  hopes,  indeed,  sometimes  fail ; 
but  not  oftener  than  the  forebodings  of  the 
gloomy." 

This  was  the  cheerful  close  of  a  life  of  activity. 
His  intellectual  habits  were  those  which  wear 
well;  keen,  subtle,  sagacious  in  thinking  and 
acting  as  a  politician,  he  was  neat  in  composition, 
skilfm  in  statement,  curious  and  philosophical  in 
speculation.  Quick,  active,  veri^tile,  he  exer- 
cised the  ingenuity  of  a  man  of  talent,  rather  than 
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the  unconscious  instinct  of  a  man  of  genius.  His 
mind  was  clear  on  objects  which  admitted  of 
being  presented  in  a  transparent  light  and  pro- 
found on  material  issues.  Politics  he  made  an 
art,  and  was  Bcnsitive  to  every  fibre  of  Uie  web 
of  i>oIitical  intrigue.  Ue  was  not  an  orator  or  a 
great  debater,  but  a  good  talker,  an  artful  writer, 
master  of  that  cunning  instrument  the  pen — and 
an  adept  in  personal  management.  In  jjolitics 
and  philosophy  what  force  he  employed  was 
rectilinear  and  progressive.  His  writings  lack 
weight  for  the  man  of  deep  thought  or  feeling. 
They  ai*e  agreeable  studies  for  the  philosophical 
amateur,  and  profitable  ones  for  the  poUtician 
who  follows  out  in  action  his  four-sighted  specu- 
lations. 

DIALOGUS  BBTWSEN  nXAX>  AS(D  BXAST. 

In  a  Letter  to  Mr9.  Cowcay^  Pari*,  Oct  12, 1788. 

Ml/  Dear  Madam, — ^Having  performed  the  last  sad 
office  of  handing  you  into  your  carriage,  at  the  »a- 
villan  de  8t.  Denis,  and  seen  the  wheels  get  actuuly 
into  motion,  I  turned  on  my  heel  and  walked,  more 
dead  than  aUve,  to  the  opposite  door,  where  my 
own  was  awaiting  me.  3Ir.  Danquerville  was  miss- 
ing. Ho  was  sought  for,  found,  and  dragged  down 
stairs.  We  were  crammed  into  the  carriage,  like 
recruits  for  the  Bastille,  and  not  having  soul  enough 
to  give  orders  to  the  coachman,  he  presumed  Paris 
our  destination,  and  drove  off.  After  a  considerable 
interval,  silence  was  broke,  with  a  "  Je  mit  vraimeni 
affliffS  du  depart  de  cea  6on«  gens,"  Tills  was  a  sig- 
nal for  mutual  confession  of  distresSb  We  began  im- 
mediately  to  talk  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Cosway,  of  their 
goodness,  their  talents,  their  amiability ;  and  though 
we  spoke  of  notliing  else,  we  seemed  hardly  to  have 
entered  into  the  matter,  when  the  coachman  an- 
nounced  the  rue  St,  Denis,  and  that  we  were  oppo- 
site Mr.  Donquerville's.  He  insisted  on  descenamg 
there,  and  traversing  a  short  passage  to  his  lodgings. 
I  was  carried  home.  Seated  oy  my  fireside,  solitary 
and  sad,  the  following  dialogue  took  place  between 
my  Head  and  my  Heart. 

ffead  Well,  friend,  you  seem  to  be  in  a  pretty 
trim. 

Heart,  I  am  indeed  the  most  wretched  of  all 
earthly  beings.  Overwhelmed  with  grief,  every 
fibre  of  my  frame  distended  beyond  its  natural 
powers  to  bear,  I  would  willingly  meet  whatever 
catastrophe  should  leave  me  no  more  to  feel,  or  to 
fear. 

Head.  These  are  the  eternal  consequences  of  your 
warmth  and  precipitation.  This  is  one  of  the  scrapes 
into  which  j'ou  are  over  leading  us.  You  conress 
your  follies,  indeed ;  bat  still  you  hug  and  cherish 
them ;  and  no  reformation  can  be  hoped  where  there 
is  no  i*epcntance. 

Heart.  Oh,  my  friend !  this  is  no  moment  to  up- 
braid my  foiblea  I  am  rent  itito  fragments  by  the 
force  of  my  grief  I  If  you  have  any  balm,  pour  it 
into  my  wounds;  if  none,  do  not  harrow  them  by 
new  torments.  Spare  me  in  this  awful  moment! 
At  any  other,  I  will  attend  with  patience  to  your 
admonitions. 

Head.  On  the  contrary,  I  never  found  that  the 
moment  of  triumph,  with  you,  was  the  moment  of 
attention  to  my  admonitions.  While  suffering  un- 
der your  follies,  you  may  perhaps  be  made  sensible 
of  them ;  but,  the  paroxysm  over,  you  fancy  it  can 
never  return.  Hnrsh,  therefore,  as  the  medicine 
may  be,  it  is  my  office  to  administer  it  You  will 
be  pleased  to  remember,  that  when  our  friend  Trum- 
buLi  used  to  be  telling  us  of  the  merits  and  talents 


of  these  good  people,  I  never  ceased  whisperirg  to 
you  that  we  had  no  occasion  for  new  acquaintances; 
tliat  the  greater  their  merit  and  talents,  tlie  more 
dangerous  their  friendship  to  our  tranquillity,  be- 
cause the  regret  at  parting  would  be  greater. 

Heart.  Accordingly,  Sir,  this  acquaintance  was 
not  the  consequence  of  my  doings.  It  was  one  of 
your  projects  which  threw  us  in  the  way  of  it  It 
was  you,  remember,  and  not  I,  who  desired  the 
meeting  at  Legrand  and  Motino&  I  never  trouble 
myself  with  domes  nor  arches.  The  Halle  au  hUs 
might  have  rotted  down,  before  I  should  have  gone 
to  see  it  But  you,  forsooth,  who  ore  eternally  get- 
ting us  to  sleep  with  your  diagrams  and  crotchets, 
must  go  and  examine  this  wonderful  piece  of  at^chi- 
tecture ;  and  when  you  had  seen  it,  oh  I  it  was  the 
most  superb  thing  on  earth  1  What  you  hod  seen 
there  was  worth  all  you  had  yet  seen  in  Paris  I  I 
thought  BO  too.  But  I  meant  it  of  the  lady  and 
gentleman  to  whom  we  had  been  presented;  and 
not  of  a  parcel  of  sticks  and  chips  put  together  in 
pens.  You  then.  Sir,  and  not  I,  have  been  the  cause 
of  the  present  distress. 

He<ia.  It  would  have  been  happy  for  you,  if  my  dia- 
grams and  crotchets  had  gotten  you  to  sleep  on  that 
day,  as  you  are  pleased  to  say  they  eternally  do.  My 
visit  to  Leg^ana  and  Motinos  had  publie  utility  for 
its  object  A  market  is  to  be  buut  in  Richmond. 
What  a  commodious  plan  is  that  of  L^p'ond  and 
Motinos ;  especially,  if  we  put  on  it  the  noble  dome 
of  the  Halte  au  iles.  If  such  a  bridge  as  they 
showed  us  can  be  thrown  across  the  Schuylkill,  at 
Philadelphia,  the  floating  bridges  taken  up,  and  the 
navigation  of  that  river  opened,  what  a  copious  re- 
source will  be  added,  of  wood  and  provisions,  to 
warm  and  feed  the  poor  of  that  city  f  While  I  was 
occupied  with  these  objects,  you  were  di]atij:g  with 
your  new  acquaintances,  and  contriving  how  to  i>re- 
veiit  a  separation  from  tliem.  Every  soul  of  yon 
had  an  engagement  for  the  day.  Yet  all  these  were 
to  be  sacrificed  that  you  might  dine  together.  Ly- 
ing messengers  were  to  be  despatched  into  every 
quarter  of  the  city,  with  apologies  for  your  breoch 
of  engagement  You,  particularly,  bad  the  effron- 
tery to  send  word  to  the  Duchess  Danville,  that  on 
the  moment  we  were  setting  out  to  dine  with  her, 
despatches  came  to  hand  which  required  immediate 
attention.  You  wanted  me  to  invent  a  more  inge- 
nious excuse ;  but  I  knew  you  were  getting  ii.to  a 
scrape,  and  I  would  have  nothing  to  do  with  it 
Well ;  after  dinner  from  St  Cloud,  from  St  Cloud 
to  Ruggicri's,  from  Ruggieri's  to  Erumfolts ;  and  if 
the  day  hnd  been  as  long  as  a  Lapland  summer  day, 
you  would  still  have  contrived  means  omong  you  to 
have  filled  it 

Heart,  Ohl  my  dear  friend,  how  you  have  revived 
me,  by  recalling  to  mind  the  transactions  of  tlial 
day  I  How  well  I  remember  them  all,  and  that 
when  I  came  home  at  night,  and  looked  back  to  the 
morning,  it  seemed  to  have  been  a  month  ogone. 
Go  on,  then,  like  a  kind  comforter,  and  paint  to  me  the 
day  we  went  to  St  Germains.  How  beautiful  was 
every  object!  the  Port  de  Reuilly,  the  hills  along 
the  Seine,  the  rainbows  of  the  machine  of  Marly,  the 
terms  of  St  Germains,  the  chateaux,  the  gardens, 
the  statues  of  Marly,  the  pavilion  of  Lucienne.  Re- 
collect, too,  Madrid,  Bagatelle,  the  King's  garden, 
the  Desert.  How  gi'snd  the  idea  excited  by  the  re- 
mains of  such  a  column.  Tlie  spiral  staircase,  too, 
was  beautifuL  Every  moment  was  filled  with  some- 
thing agreeable.  The  wheels  of  time  moved  on  with 
a  rapidity  of  which  those  of  our  carriage  gave  but  a 
faint  idea.  And  yet,  in  the  evening,  when  one  took 
a  retrospect  of  the  day,  what  a  mass  of  happiness 
had  we  travelled  over  1    Retrace  all  those  scenes  to 
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me,  my  good  oom^nion,  and  I  will  forgiye  the  nn- 
kindness  with,  which  yoa  were  chiding  me.  The 
dny  we  went  to  St  Germoiua  was  a  little  too  warm, 
I  think ;  was  it  not  f 

Head.  Thoa  art  the  most  incorrigible  of  all  the 
beings  that  ever  sinned  I  I  reminded  you  of  the 
foUies  of  the  first  day,  intending  to  deduce  from 
thence  some  useful  lessons  for  you ;  but  instead  of 
listening  to  them,  you  kindle  at  the  recollection,  you 
retrace  the  whole  series  with  a  fondness,  which 
shows  you  want  nothing  but  the  opportunity  to  act 
it  over  again.  I  often  told  you,  auring  its  couree, 
Uiat  you  were  imprudently  engaging  your  affec- 
tions, under  oircumstanees  that  must  cost  you  a 
great  deal  of  pain ;  that  the  persons,  indeed,  were 
of  the  greatest  merit,  possessing  good  sense,  good 
humor,  honest  hearts,  honest  manners,  and  eminence 
in  a  lovely  art ;  tliot  the  lady  had,  moreover,  qualities 
and  aocompUshments  belonging  to  her  sex,  which 
might  form  a  chapter  apart  for  her ;  such  as  music, 
mc^estj,  beauty,  and  that  softness  of  disposition 
which  is  the  ornament  of  her  sex,  and  charm  of  ours : 
but  that  all  these  considerations  would  increase  the 
pang  of  separation ;  that  their  stay  here  was  to  be 
short;  that  you  rack  our  whole  system  when  you 
are  parted  m»m  those  you  love,  complaining  that 
such  a  separation  is  worse  than  death,  inasmuch  as 
this  ends  our  sufferioga,  whereas  tliat  only  begins 
them;  and  that  the  separation  would,  in  this  in- 
stance, be  the  more  severe,  as  you  would  probably 
never  see  them  again. 

Heart  But  they  told  me  they  would  come  back 
agidn  the  next  year. 

Head,  But,  in  the  mean  time,  see  what  you  suffer: 
and  their  return,  too,  depends  on  so  many  circum- 
stances, that  if  you  had  a  grain  of  prudence,  you 
would  not  count  upon  iL  Upon  the  whole,  it  is  im- 
probable, and  therefore  you  should  abandon  the  idea 
of  ever  seeing  them  again. 

Heart  May  Heaven  abandon  me,  if  I  do  1 

Head.  Very  welL  Suppose,  then,  they  come  bock, 
lliey  are  to  stay  two  months,  and  when  these  are 
expired  what  is  to  follow!  Perhaps  you  flatter 
yourself  they  may  come  to  America  f 

Heart  God  only  knows  what  is  to  happen.  I  see 
nothing  impossible  in  that  supposition:  and  I  see 
things  wonaerfnlly  contrived  sometimes  to  make  us 
happy.  Where  could  they  find  such  objects  as  in 
America  for  the  exercise  of  their  enchanting  art; 
eapeciflUy  the  la^ly  who  paints  landscapes  so  inimi- 
taoly  t  She  wants  only  subjects  worthy  of  immor- 
tality to  render  her  pencil  immortal  The  Falling 
Spring,  the  Cascade  of  Niagara,  the  Passage  of  the 
Potomac  through  the  Blue  Mountains,  the  Natural 
Bridge ;  it  is  worth  a  voyage  across  the  Atlantic  to 
see  uiese  objects;  much  more  to  paint  and  make 
them,  and  thereby  ourselves,  known  to  all  ages. 
And  our  own  dear  Monticello;  where  has  nature 
roread  so  rich  a  mantle  under  tiie  eye  f — ^mountains, 
forests,  rocks,  rivers.  With  what  majesty  do  we 
there  ride  above  the  storm)!  How  sublime  to  look 
down  into  the  worichouse  of  nature,  to  see  her  clouds, 
hail,  snow,  rain,  thunder,  all  fabricate!  at  our  feett 
aad  the  glorious  sun  when  rising  as  if  out  of  a  dis- 
tant water,  just  gilding  the  tops  of  the  mountains, 
and  giving  life  to  all  nature  1  I  hope  in  God,  no 
circamstanoe  may  ever  make  either  seek  an  asylum 
from  grief  I  With  what  sincere  sympathy  I  would 
open  every  cell  of  my  composition  to  receive  the 
eoPasion  of  their  woesl  I  would  pour  my  tears  into 
^eir  wounds ;  and  if  a  drop  of  balm  could  be  found 
on  the  top  of  the  Cordilleras,  or  at  the  remotest 
soareea  of  the  Missouri,  I  would  go  thither  myself 
to  seek  and  to  bring  it  Deeply  practised  in  the 
school  of  affiiotion,  the  human  heart  knows  no  joy 


which  I  have  not  lost,  no  sorrow  of  which  I  had  not 
drank  t  Fortune  can  present  no  grief  of  unknown 
form  to  me  I  Who,  then,  can  so  softly  bind  up  the 
wound  of  another,  as  he  who  has  felt  the  same 
wound  himself!  But  Heaven  forbid  they  should 
ever  know  a  sorrow  1  Let  us  turn  over  another  lea^ 
for  this  has  distracted  ma 

Head  Well  Let  us  put  this  possibility  to  trial, 
then,  on  another  point  When  you  consider  the 
character  which  is  given  of  our  conntiy  by  the  lying 
newspapers  of  London,  and  their  credulous  copyers 
in  other  countries;  when  you  reflect  that  all  Europe 
is  made  to  believe  we  are  a  lawless  banditti,  in  a 
state  of  absolute  anarchy,  cutting  one  anothei^s 
throats,  and  plundering  without  distinction,  how 
could  you  expect  that  any  reasonable  creature  would 
venture  among  us! 

Heart  But  you  and  I  know  that  all  this  is  fiilse : 
that  there  is  not  a  country  on  earth  where  there  is 
greater  tranquillity ;  where  the  laws  are  milder,  or 
better  obeyed ;  where  every  one  is  more  attentive 
to  his  own  business,  or  meddles  less  with  that  of 
others ;  where  strangers  are  better  received,  more 
hospitably  treated,  and  with  a  more  sacred  respect 

Aead  True,  you  and  I  know  this,  but  your  friends 
do  not  know  it 

Heart  But  th^  are  sensible  people,  who  think 
for  themselves.  They  will  ask  oi  impartial  foreign- 
ers, who  have  been  among  us,  whether  they  saw  or 
heard  on  the  spot  any  instance  of  anarchy.  They 
will  judg^,  too,  that  a  people  occupied,  as  we  are,  in 
openug  rivers,  diffging  navigable  canals,  making 
roads,  building  public  schooled  establishing  acade- 
mies, erecting  busts  and  statues  to  our  g^at  men, 
protecting  religious  freedom,  abolishing  sanguinary 
punishments,  reforming  and  improving  our  laws  in 
general;  they  will  judge,  I  say,  for  themselves, 
whether  these  are  not  the  occupations  of  a  people 
at  their  ease ;  whether  this  is  not  better  evidence 
of  our  true  state  than  a  London  newspaper,  hired  to 
lie,  and  from  which  no  truth  can  ever  be  extracted, 
but  by  reversing  every  thing  it  saya 

Head,  I  did  not  begin  this  lecture,  my  friend,  with 
a  view  to  learn  from  yon  what  America  is  doing. 
Let  us  return,  then,  to  our  point  I  wish  to  make 
you  sensible  how  imprudent  it  is  to  place  your 
affections  without  reserve  on  objects  you  must  so 
soon  lose,  and  whose  loss,  when  it  comes,  must  cost 
you  such  severe  pangs.  Remember  the  last  niffht 
You  knew  your  friends  were  to  leave  Paris  to^y. 
This  was  enough  to  throw  you  into  agonies.  All 
nieht  you  tossed  us  from  one  side  of  the  bed  to  the 
other ;  no  sleep,  no  rest  The  poor  crippled  wrist, 
too,  never  left  one  moment  in  the  same  position ; 
now  up,  now  down,  now  here,  now  there ;  was  it  to 
be  wondered  at  if  its  pains  returned!  The  surgeon 
then  was  to  be  called,  and  to  be  rated  as  an  igno- 
ramus, because  he  could  not  divine  the  cause  of  this 
extraordinary  change.  In  fine,  my  friend,  yon  must 
mend  your  manners.  This  is  not  a  world  to  live  at 
random  in,  as  you  do.  To  avoid  those  eternal  dis- 
tresses, to  which  you  are  for  ever  exposing  us,  you 
must  learn  to  look  forward  before  you  take  a  step 
which  may  interest  our  peace.  Every  thing  in  this 
world  is  matter  of  calculation.  Advance,  then,  with 
caution,  the  balance  in  your  hand.  Put  into  one 
scale  the  pleasures  which  any  object  xnay  offer;  but 
put  fairly  into  the  other  the  pains  which  are  to  fol- 
low, and  see  which  preponderates.  The  making  an 
acquaintance  is  not  a  matter  of  indifference.  When 
a  new  one  is  proposed  to  you  view  it  all  round. 
Consider  what  advantages  it  presents,  and  to  what 
inconveniences  it  may  expose  you.  Do  not  bite  nt 
the  bait  of  pleasure  till  you  know  there  is  no  hook 
beneath  it    The  art  of  life  is  the  art  of  avoiding 
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pain ;  nnd  he  is  the  best  pilot  who  steers  clearest  of 
the  rocks  and  shoals  witii  which  it  is  beset  Plea- 
sure is  always  before  us ;  but  misfortune  is  at  our 
side;  while  running  after  that,  this  arrests  usi  The 
most  effectual  means  of  being  secure  against  pain  is 
to  retire  within  ourselves,  and  to  suffice  for  our  own 
happinessw  Those  which  depend  on  oarselves  are 
the  onljr  pleasures  a  wise  man  will  count  ou; 
for  nothing  is  ours  which  another  may  deprive  ua 
ol  Hence  the  inestimable  value  of  intellectual 
pleasures.  Ever  in  our  power,  always  leading  us  to 
something  new,  never  cloying,  we  ride  serene  and 
sublime  above  the  concerns  of  this  mortal  world, 
contemplatinff  truth  and  nature,  matter  and  motion, 
the  laws  which  bind  up  their  existence,  and  that 
Eternal  Being  who  made  and  bound  Uiem  up  by 
those  laws.  Let  thia  be  our  employ.  Leave  the 
bustle  and  tumult  of  society  to  those  who  have  not 
talents  to  occupy  themselves  without  them.  Friend- 
ship is  but  another  name  for  an  alliance  with  the 
follies  and  the  misfortunes  of  others.  Our  own  share 
of  miseries  is  sufficient ;  why  enter  then  as  volunteers 
into  those  of  another?  Is  there  so  little  gall  poured 
into  our  cup  that  we  must  need  help  to  drink  that 
of  our  neighbor!  A  friend  dies,  or  leaves  us:  we 
feel  as  if  a  limb  was  cut  oS.  He  is  sick :  we  must 
watch  over  him,  and  participate  of  his  pains.  His 
fortune  is  shipwrecked:  onrs  must  be  laid  under 
contribution.  He  loses  a  child,  a  parent,  or  a  part- 
ner :  we  must  mourn  the  loss  as  if  it  were  our  own. 
Heart.  And  what  more  sublime  delight  than  to 
mingle  tears  with  one  whom  the  hand  of  Heaven 
hath  smitten  I  to  watch  over  the  bed  of  sickness, 
and  to  beguile  its  tedious  and  its  painful  moments! 
to  share  our  bread  with  one  to  whom  misfortune  has 
left  none  t  This  world  abounds  indeed  with  misery : 
to  lighten  its  burthen  we  must  divide  it  with  one 
another.  But  let  ns  now  try  the  virtue  of  your 
mathematical  balance,  and  as  vou  have  put  into  one 
scale  the  burthens  of  friendship,  let  me  put  its  com- 
forts into  the  other.  When  languishing,  then,  under 
disease,  how  grateful  is  the  solace  of  our  friends  1 
how  are  we  penetrated  with  their  assiduities  and 
attentions!  how  much  are  we  supported  by  their 
encouragements  and  kind  offices  I  When  Heaven 
has  taken  from  us  some  object  of  our  love,  how 
eweet  is  it  to  have  a  bosom  whereon  to  recline  our 
lieads,  and  into  which  we  may  pour  the  torrent  of 
our  tears!  Grief,  with  such  a  comfort,  is  almost  a 
luxury  I  In  a  life  where  we  are  perpetually  expos- 
ed to  want  and  accident,  yours  is  a  wonderful  pro- 
position, to  insulate  ourselves,  to  retire  from  all  aid, 
and  to  wrap  ourselves  in  the  mantle  of  self-suffi* 
ciency!  For  assuredly  nobody  will  care  for  him, 
who  cares  for  nobody.  But  friendship  is  precious, 
not  only  in  the  shaae,  but  in  the  sunshine  of  life; 
and  thanks  to  a  benevolent  arrangement  of  things, 
the  greater  part  of  life  is  sunshina  I  will  recur  for 
proof  to  the  days  we  have  lately  passed.  On  these, 
indeed,  the  sun  shone  brightly  I  How  gay  did  the 
face  of  nature  appear!  Hills,  vaUeys,  chateaux, 
gardens,  rivers,  every  object  wore  its  liveUest  hue  I 
Whence  did  they  borrow  it?  From  the  presence  of 
our  charming  companion.  They  were  pleasing,  be- 
cause she  seemed  pleased.  Alone,  the  scene  would 
have  been  dull  ana  insipid :  the  participation  of  it 
with  her  gave  it  relish.  Let  the  gloomy  monk,  se- 
questered from  the  world,  seek  unsocial  pleasures  in 
the  bottom  of  his  cell  I  Let  the  sublimated  philoso- 
pher grasp  visionary  happiness  while  pursuing  phan- 
ropM  dreased  in  the  garb  of  truth!  Their  supreme 
wisdom  is  supreme  folly :  and  they  mistake  for  hap- 
inness  the  mere  absence  of  pain.  Had  they  ever 
felt  the  solid  pleasure  of  one  generous  spasm  of  the 
heart,  they  would  exchange  for  it  all  the  frigid 


speculations  of  their  lives,  which  you  have  been 
vaunting  in  such  elevated  term&    Believe  me,  then, 
my  friend,  that  that  is  a  miserable  arithmetic,  wliich 
cotdd  estimate  friendship  at  nothing,  or  at  less  tiiaa 
nothing.  Respect  for  you  has  induced  me  to  enter  into 
this  discussion,  and  to  hear  principles  uttered,  which 
I  detest  and  abjure^    Respect  for  myself  now  obliges 
me  to  recall  you  into  the  proper  limfts  of  ^our  office. 
When  nature  assigned  us  the  same  habitation,  she 
gave  us  over  it  a  divided  empire.    To  you  she  al- 
lotted the  field  of  science;  to  me  that  of  moralsL 
When  the  circle  is  to  be  squared,  or  the  orbit  of  a 
comet  to  be  traced;  when  the  arch  of  greatest 
strength,  or  the  solid  of  least  resistance  is  to  be  in- 
vestigated, take  up  the  problem ;  it  is  yours;  nature 
has  given  me  no  cognizance  of  it.    In  like  manner, 
in  denying  to  you  the  feelings  of  sympathy,  of  be* 
nevolence,  of  gratitude,  of  justice,  of  love,  of  friend- 
ship, she  has  excluded  you  from  their  oontroL     To 
these  she  has  adapted  the  mechanism  of  the  heart. 
Morals  were  too  essential  to  the  happtnesa  of  man 
to  be  risked  on  the  uncertain  combmadona  of  the 
head.    She  laid  their  foundation,  therefore,  in  senti- 
ment, not  in  science.    That  she  gave  to  all  aa  neoea* 
sary  to  all :  this  to  a  few  only,  as  sufficing  with  a 
few.    I  know,  indeed,  that  you  pretend  authority 
to  the  sovereign  control  of  our  conduct,  in  all  its 
parts:  and  a  respect  for  your  grave  saws  and  max- 
ims, a  desire  to  ao  what  is  right,  has  sometimes  in- 
duced me  to  conform  to  your  counsels.    A  few  frusta^ 
however,  which  I  can  r^dily  recall  to  your  memory, 
will  suffice  to  prove  to  you  that  nature  haa  not  or* 
ganized  you  for  our  moral  direction.    When^  tbe 
poor  wearied  soldier,  whom  we  overtook  at  Chieka- 
nominy,  with  his  pack  on  his  back,  begged  ua  to  let 
him  get  up  behind  our  chariot,  you  began  to  calcu- 
late that  tiie  road  was  full  of  soldiers,  and  that  if  all 
should  be  taken  up,  our  horses  would  fail  in  ih&r 
journey.    We  drove  on,  therefore.    But  soon  be- 
coming sensible  you  had  made  me  do  wrong,  that 
though  we  cknnot  relieve  all  the  distressed,  we 
should  relieve  as  many  as  we  can,  I  turned  about  to 
take  up  the  soldier ;  but  he  had  entered  a  by-path, 
and  was  no  more  to  be  found :  and  from  that  mo- 
ment to  this,  I  could  never  find  him  out  to  aak  hia 
forgiveness.    Ag^n,  when  the  poor  woman  came  to 
ask  a  charity  in  Philadelphia,  you  whispered,  that 
she  looked  hke  a  drunkard,  and  that  half  a  dollar 
was  enough  to  ^ve  her  for  the  ale-house.    Tlioae 
who  want  the  dispositions  to  give,  easily  find  rear- 
sons  why  they  ought  not  to  give.    When  I  sought 
her  out  afterwards,  and  did  what  I  should  have 
done  at  first,  you  know,  that  she  employed  the  mo- 
ney immediately  towards  placing  her  chud  at  school. 
If  our  country,  when  pressed  with  wrongs  at  the 
point  of  the  Dayonet,  had  been  governed  by  ita 
1  heads  instead  or  its  hearts,  where  should  we  haye 
I  been  now  f    Hanging  on  a  gaUows  as  high  aa  Har 
man's.    You  began  to  calculate,  and  to  compare 
'  wealth  and  numbers:  we  threw  up  a  few  pulsar 
tions  of  our  blood ;  we  supplied  enthusiasm  againat 
wealth  and  numbers;  we  put  our  existence  to  the 
hazard,  when  the  hazard  seemed  against  ua,  and  we 
saved  our  country:  justifying,  at  the  same  time,  the 
ways  of  Providence,  whose  precept  is  to  do  alwaya 
what  is  right,  and  leave  the  issue  to  him.    In  abort, 
my  friend,  as  far  as  my  recollection  serves  me,  I  do 
not  know  that  I  ever  md  a  good  thing  on  your  sug- 
gestion, or  a  dirty  one  without  it    I  do  for  ever. 
then,  disclaim  your  interference  in  my  proyinee. 
Fill  paper  as  you  please  with  triangles  ana  squares : 
try  now  many  ways  you  can  hang  and  combine 
them  together.    I  shall  never  envy  nor  control  your 
sublime  delights.    But  leave  me  to  decide  when 
and  where  fhendshipa  are  to  be  contracted.    Yoa 
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■ay  I  contract  them  mi  random.    So  yon  said  the 
woman  at  Philadelphia  was  a  drunkard.     I  receive 
none  into  my  esteem  till  I  know  they  are  worthy  of 
iL     Wealth,  title,  office,  are  no  recommendations  to 
my  friendship.     On  the  contrary,  great  good  quali- 
ties .ire  requisite  to  make  amends  for  their  having 
wealth,  title,  and  office.     You  confess,  that,  in  the 
present  case,  I  could  not  have  made  a  worthier 
choice.     You  oaly  object  that  I  was  so  soon  to  lose 
them.     We  are  not  immortal  ourselves,  my  friends ; 
how  can  we  expect  our  enjoyments  to  be  so  ?    We 
have  no  rose  without  its  thorn ;  no  pleasure  without 
alloy.     It  is  the  Law  of  our  existence ;  and  we  must 
acquiesce.     It  is  the  condition  annexed  to  all  our 
ple-isares,  not  by  xn  who  receive,  but  by  him  who 
gives  them.    Trae,  this  condition  b  pressing  cruelly 
<m  me  at  this  mome.it    I  feel  more  fit  for  deatn 
than  life.     But  when  I  look  back  on  the  pleasures 
of  which  it  is  the  con<»equeuce,  I  am  conscious  they 
were  worth  the  price  I  am  paying.     Notwithstand- 
ing your  endeavors,  too,  to  damp  my  hopes,  I  com- 
fort myself  with  expectations  of  their  promised  re- 
tarn.     Hope  is  sweeter  than  despair;    and  they 
were  too  g^d  to  mean  to  deceive  me.     *'In  the 
smnmer,"  said  the  gentleman ;  but  "  In  the  spring,** 
said  the  lady;  and  I  should  love  her  for  ever,  were 
it  only  for  that  I    Know,  then,  my  friend,  that  I  have 
taken  these  good  people  into  my  bosom ;  that  I  have 
lodged  them  in  the  warmest  cell  I  could  find ;  that 
I  love  them,  aid  will  continue  to  love  them  through 
life;  that  if  fortune  should  dispose  them  on  one  side 
the  globe,  and  me  on  the  other,  my  affections  shall 
pervade  its  whole  mass  to  reach  them.     Knowing, 
then,  my  determination,  attempt  not  to  disturb  it. 
If  you  can  at  aiy  time  furnish  matter  for  their 
amusement,  it  will  be  the  office  of  a  good  neighbor 
to  do  it.     I  will,  in  like  manner,  seize  any  occasion 
which  may  offer,  to  do  the  like  good  turn  for  you 
with  Condoroet,  Rittenhouse,  Madison,  La  Cretelle, 
or  any  other  of  those  worthy  sons  of  science,  whom 
yoa  so  justly  prize. 

I  thought  this  a  favorable  proposition  whereon  to 
rest  the  issue  of  the  dialoguei  So  I  put  an  end  to 
it  by  calling  for  my  nightcap.  Metliinks,  I  hear 
you  wish  to  Heaven  I  had  called  a  little  sooner,  and 
BO  spared  you  the  ennui  of  such  a  sermon.  I  did 
not  interrupt  them  sooner,  because  I  was  in  a  mood 
for  hearing  sermons.  You,  too,  were  the  subject ; 
and  on  such  a  thesis  I  never  think  the  theme  long ; 
not  even  if  I  am  to  write  it,  and  that  slowly  and 
awkwardly,  as  now,  with  the  left  hand. 

GBAaAona  or  wASBuroroH. 
7b  Dr.  Walter  Jimm,  MonUoeOo,  Jan.  1814 

I  think  I  knew  General  Washington  intimately 
and  thoroughly ;  and  were  I  called  on  to  delineate 
his  character,  it  should  be  in  terms  like  these : — 

His  mind  was  great  and  powerfiil,  without 
being  of  the  very  first  order;  his  penetration 
strong,  though  not  so  acute  as  that  of  a  Newton, 
Bacon,  or  Locke;  and  as  far  as  he  saw,  no  judg- 
ment was  ever  sounder.  It  was  slow  in  opera- 
tion, being  little  aided  by  invention  or  imagina- 
tion,  but  sure  in  conclusion.  Hence  the  common  re- 
mark of  his  officers,  of  the  advantage  he  derived 
Iron couneilAof  war,  where,  hearing  all  suggestions, 
he  selected  whatever  was  best;  and  certainly  no 

general  ever  planned  his  battles  more  judiciously, 
at  if  deranged  during  the  course  of  the  action,  if 
any  member  of  his  plan  was  dislocated  by  sudden 
circumstances,  he  was  slow  in  a  re-adjustment  The 
conseqnenee  was,  that  he  often  failed  in  the  field, 
un*\  rarely  against  an  enemy  in  station,  as  at  Boston 
An  I  YorlL    Me  was  incapaole  of  fear,  meeting  per- 


sonal dangers  with  the  calmest  unconcern.  Perhaps 
the  strongest  feature  in  his  character  was  prudence, 
never  acting  until  every  circumstance,  every  consi- 
deration was  maturely  weighed;  refraining,  if  he 
saw  a  doubt ;  but,  when  once  decided,  going  through 
with  his  purpose,  whatever  obstacles  opposed.  His 
integrity  was  most  pure,  his  justice  the  most  inflex- 
ible I  nave  ever  known ;  no  motives  of  interest  or 
consanguinity,  of  friendship^  or  hatred,  being  able  to 
bias  his  decision.  He  was,  indeed,  in  every  sense  of 
the  words,  a  wise,  a  ^ood,  and  a  great  man.  His 
temper  was  naturally  irritable  and  high-toned ;  but 
reflection  and  resolution  had  obtained  a  flrm  and 
habitual  ascendancy  over  it.  If  ever,  however,  it 
broke  its  bonds,  he  woa  most  tremendous  in  his 
wrath.  In  his  expenses  he  was  honorable,  but  exact; 
liberal  in  contributions  to  whatever  promised  utility; 
but  frowning  and  unyielding  on  all  visionary  pro- 

i'ects  and  all  unworthy  calls  on  his  charity.  His 
leart  was  not  warm  in  its  affections ;  but  he  exactly 
calculated  every  man's  value,  and  gave  him  a  solid 
esteem  proportioned  to  it.  His  person,  you  know, 
was  fine ;  his  statura  exactly  what  one  would  wish ; 
his  deportment  easy,  erect,  and  noble;  the  best 
horseman  of  his  age,  and  the  most  graceful  figura 
that  could  be  seen  on  horseback.  Although  in  the 
circle  of  lus  friends,  where  he  might  be  unreserved 
with  safety,  he  took  a  free  share  in  conversation, 
his  colloquial  talents  were  not  above  mediocrity, 
possessing  neither  copiousness  of  ideas  nor  fluency 
of  words.  In  public,  when  called  on  for  a  sudden 
opinion,  he  was  unready,  short,  and  embarrassed. 
Yet  he  wrote  readUy,  rather  diffusely,  in  an  easy 
and  correct  style.  This  he  had  acquired  by  conver- 
sation with  the  world,  for  his  education  was  merely 
reading,  writing,  and  common  arithmetic,  to  whien 
he  added  surveying,  at  a  later  day.  His  time  was 
employed  in  action  chiefly,  reading  little,  and  that 
only  in  agricultural  and  English  history.  His  cor- 
respondence became  necessanly  extensive,  and,  with 
journalizinff  his  agricultural  proceedings,  occupied 
most  of  his  leisure  hours  within  doors.  On  the 
whole,  his  character  was  in  its  mass,  perfect;  in  no- 
thing bad,  in  few  points  indifferent;  and  it  may 
truly  be  said,  that  never  did  natura  and  fortune 
combine  more  perfectly  to  make  a  man  |^eat,  and  to 
place  him  in  Uie  same  constellation  with  whatever 
worthies  have  merited  from  man  an  everlasting  re- 
membrance. For  his  was  the  singular  destiny  and 
merit,  of  leading  the  armies  of  his  country  success- 
fully through  an  arduous  war,  for  the  establishment 
of  its  independence;  of  conducting  its  councils 
through  the  birth  of  a  government,  new  in  its  forms 
and  principles,  until  it  had  settled  down  into  a  quiet 
and  orderly  train ;  and  of  scrupulously  obeying  the 
laws  throuffh  the  whole  of  his  career,  civil  and  mili- 
tary, of  which  the  history  of  the  world  furnishes  no 
other  example. 

MOaAUTZBS. 

7b  nama$  J^ffStrmm  Smith,  MoniieeUa,  Feb.  21, 182B. 

This  letter  will,  to  you,  be  as  one  from  the  dead. 
The  writer  will  be  in  the  grave  before  you  can 
weigh  its  councils.  Your  affectionate  and  excellent 
father  has  requested  that  I  would  address  to  you 
something  which  might  possibly  have  a  favorable 
influence  on  the  course  of  life  you  have  to  run ;  and 
I  too,  as  a  namesake,  feel  an  interest  in  that  course. 
Few  words  will  be  necessary,  with  good  dispositions 
on  your  part  Adore  God.  Reverence  ana  cherish 
your  parents.  Love  your  neighbor  as  yourself,  and 
your  country  more  than  yourself  Be  just  Be  true. 
Murmur  not  at  the  ways  of  Providence.  So  shall 
the  life,  into  which  you  have  entered,  be  the  portal 
to  one  of  eternal  and  ineffable  bliss.    And,  if  to  the 
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dead  it  is  permitted  to  care  for  the  things  of  this 
world,  every  action  of  your  life  will  be  under  my 
regard.    Farewell. 

Montieello,  February  2ltt,  1825. 

TKe  PwiraU  itf  a  Good  Man.  &y  Vu  mod  tubUme  qfPoelt, 

for  pour  inMaUon. 

Lord,  who's  the  happy  man  that  may  to  th}*  blest 

courts  repair ; 
Kot,  stranger-like,  to  visit  them,  but  to  inhabit  there! 
T  is  he,  whose  every  thought  and  deed  by  rules  of 

virtue  moves; 
Whose  generous  tongue  disdains  to  speak,  the  thing 

his  heart  disproves. 
Who  never  did  a  slander  forge,  his  neighbor's  fame 

to  wound ; 
Kor  hearken  to  a  false  report,  by  malice  whispered 

round. 

Who  vice,  in  all  its  pomp  and  power,  can  treat  with 

just  neglect ; 
And  piet^r,  though  cloth'd  in  rags,  religiously  respect 
Who  to  his  plighted  vows  and  trust,  has  ever  fii-mly 

stood ; 
And  though  he  promise  to  his  loss,  he  makes  his 

promise  good. 
Whose  soul  in  usury  disdains  his  treasure  to  employ ; 
Whom  no  rewards  can  ever  bribe,  the  guiltless  to 

destroy. 
The  man,  who  by  this  steady  course  has  happiness 

ensured. 
When  earth's   foundations  shake,  shall  stand,  by 

Providence  secured. 

A  Decalogue  qfCanona/or  obeervaUon  in  practical  2(^ 

1.  Never  put  off  till  to-morrow  what  you  can  do 

to-day. 

2.  Never  trouble  another  for  what  you  can  do 

yoursell 
8.  Never  spend  yoor  money  before  you  have  it 

4.  Never  buy  what  you  do  not  want,  because  it  is 

cheap;  it  will  be  dear  to  you. 

5.  Pride  costs  us  more  than  hunger,  thirst,  and 

cold. 

6.  We  never  repent  of  having  eaten  too  little. 

7.  Nothing  is  troublesome  that  we  do  willingly. 

8.  How  much  pain  have  cost  us  the  evils  that  have 

never  happened. 

9.  Take  things  always  by  their  smooth  handle. 
10.  When  angry,  count  ten  before  you  speak;  if 

very  angry,  an  hundred. 

NATllANAEL  EMMONS 

Was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  born  in  the  town 
of  East  Haddam,  county  of  Ilaitford,  May  1, 
1745.  In  his  Autobiography,  written  towards 
the  close  of  his  life,  he  tells  us  that  his  parents, 
finding  him  of  "  a  volatile,  trifling  spirit,"  as  a 
schoolboy,  altered  their  purpose  of  sending  him 
to  college,  and  determined  to  make  a  farmer 
of  him;  a  resolution  which  put  him  upon  his 
mettle  for  study.  He  bought  a  Latin  accidence 
and  grammar  with  his  own  money,  before  he 
attended  a  grammar-school.  In  17C8,  he  entered 
Yale,  where  he  was  a  classmate  of  the  i)oet  Trum- 
bull, and  found  himself,  on  the  coni])letion  of  his 
course,  by  the  loss  of  his  parents,  without  money 
or  a  home.  School-keeping  was  the  obvious  and 
uniform  resource  in  such  cases,  and  Emmons 
taught  school  for  some  months,  till  he  entered  the 
family  of  the  Rev.  Nathan  Strong,  of  Coventry, 
Conn.,  teaching  his  children,  and  himself  acquiring 


theology.    He  also  pbiced  himself  under  the  in- 
struction of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Smalley.* 

In  1769,  he  was  licensed  by  the  South  Associa- 
tion in  Hartford  county.  In  1773,  he  was  or- 
dained to  the  pastoral  care  of  the  Second  church, 
in  W^renthain,  Mass.,  the  name  of  the  district  from 
which  the  town  of  Franklin  was  subsequently 
organized  in  177B,  receiving  its  name  in  honor  of 
the  philosopher. 

After  having  sustained  a  pastoral  reladon  with 
his  congregation  of  more  than  fif^y  years,  he 
retired  from  his  mimstry  at  the  tirst  decided 
warning  of  the  loss  of  his  powers,  in  May,  1837. 
He  still,  however,  though  fully  relinquishing 
his  office,  retiuned  a  connexion  with  its  new 
ininisti*y,  and  at  tlie  time  of  his  death  had 
been  for  seventy  years,  in  all,  connected  with  the 
church  at  that  place. 

Emmons  was  thrice  married ;  to  the  first  wife, 
Miss  Deliverance  French,  the  daughter  of  Moses 
French,  of  Braintree,  Mass.,  wlio  died  three  years 
after,  in  1775 ;  in  less  than  two  yeare  after,  be 
married  the  daughter  of  the  Rev.  Chester  Wil- 
liams, of  Hadley,  Mass.,  who  was  his  partner  till 
1829,  for  a  ]>eriod  of  nearly  fifty  years;  and  in  1631, 
in  his  eighty-seventh  year,  he  was  marrie<l  (her 
third  ministerial  husband)  to  Mrs.  Abigail  M.  MiUs, 
the  widow  of  a  clergyman  of  Sutton.  The  loss  of 
several  children  in  advanced  hfe  caused  him  much 
affliction,  and  drew  from  him,  on  the  death  of  a 
favorite  daughter,  one  of  the  most  touching  pas- 
sages of  his  discourses.  His  death  occurred  oep- 
tember  23il,  1840,  in  his  ninety-sixth  year.  While 
his  memory  and  personal  vivacity  and  activity 
were  somewhat  impaired,  in  the  few  latter  years 
of  his  life,  he  was  still  a  great  reader.  ^'  When 
he  was  ninety  years  of  age,^'  ^ays  his  biographer^ 
the  Rev.  A.  li.  Baker,  **  and  often  found  it  diffi- 
cult to  remember  the  name  of  yesterday's  visitor, 
he  Would  relate  the  contents  of  the  last  book  he 
read  with  suri)rising  accuracy,  and  would  make 
extemporaneous  criticisms  ui)on  it  which  would 
have  ornamented  the  pages  of  a  quarterly.''! 

The  writings  of  Emmons  are  numerous.  lie 
published.  Prof.  Park  tells  us,  ''  more  than  seven 
thousand  copies  of  nearly  two  hundred  aenuoiid^ 
besides  four  labored  dissertations  and  nmnerons 
essavs  for  jieriodicals."  The  collection  of  his 
works,  by  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Ide,  containing  two 
hundred  and  twenty-two  Bermons,  fills  six  large 
octavo  volumes ;  and  the  editor  remari»,  that  he 
has  the  material  for  ten  more  in  liis  liands,  as 
valuable  as  those  which  he  has  published.^  Be- 
sides these  sermons,  Emmons^s  uncollected  writ- 
ings include  more  than  a  hundred  articles,  mostly 
on  religious  topics,  in  the  New  England  Ecclesias- 
tical reviews  and  periodicals,  the  Massachnsetta 
Missionary  Magazine,  the  Connecticut  Evangeli- 
cal Magazine,  the  Hopkinsian  Magazine,  and  the 
Christian  Magazine. 

The  style  of  Emmons  as  a  writer  is  dear  and 


*  This  divine  was  born  at  Lebanon,  Conn.,  In  1784,  aixi  died 
in  1820.  lie  was  minisU^r  at  B«riin,  Conn. ;  published  fomurs 
on  Xatoral  and  Moral  Inability,  1760;  somions  on  Coimvcu-d 
Subjects,  18C8,  with  other  sermons  and  occasional  piibllcati(iti&. 

t  Memoir,  Am.  Quar.  Reg.  xf.  121. 

X  The  Wortu  of  Natbonaol  Emmons,  D.D.,  late  Pastor  of 
the  Church  in  Franklin,  Mass.,  with  a  Memoir  oi  hj^  IJIe. 
Edited  bjr  Jacob  Ide,  D.D.  0  rols.  &to.  Boston :  Croclwvr  ^ 
Brewstei^  1£42. 
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plain,  direct  and  forcible,  withoat  richness  or 
ornament.  Hifi  own  theory  on  the  subject  is 
expressed  in  one  of  bis  aphorisms, — ^^^  Style  is 
only  the  firaihe  to  hold  our  thoughts.  It  is  like 
the  sash  of  a  window ;  a  heavy  sash  will  obscure 
the  light.  The  object  is  to  have  as  little  sash  as 
will  hold  the  lights,  that  we  may  not  think  of  the 
frame,  but  have  the  most  light."  This  is  true  in 
some  respects,  though  genuine  ornament  is  part  of 
the  substance,  and  when  the  sash  is  provided, 
much  depends  upon  the  purity  of  the  glass  and 
the  force  of  the  sun. 

With  respect  to  Emmons^s  theological  views,  as 
the  anthor  of  his  memoirs  remarks,  ^^  A  perusal 
of  his  works  is  that  only  which  can  give  the 
reader  a  full  and  accurate  knowledge  of  his 
opinions.^^  They  involve  many  niceties  of  meta- 
physeal and  polemical  discussion  on  the  freedom 
of  the  will  and  the  work  of  conversion.  Dr.  Ide 
has  arranged  two  volumes  of  the  discourses  under 
the  title,  Systenuitic  Theology,  though  the  author 
himself  never  prepared  a  professed  system.  He 
appears  to  have  engrafted  on  the  doctrine  of  total 
depravity  a  theory  of  "  the  free,  voluntary,  selfish 
offections,^^  and  he  held  that  ^*men  are  active  and 
not  passive  in  regeneration.^'*  When  once  asked, 
^  What  is  the  difference  between  natural  depravity 
and  original  sin?''  he  replied,  in  his  quick  way, 
^  Natural  d^ravity  is  the  truth ;  original  sin  is  a 
He." 

His  Jeroboam  sermon,  on  the  annual  fast  of 
April  9th,  1801,t  shortly  after  the  inauguration  of 
J^erson,  has  been  generally  understood  to  have 
been  levelled  at  the  new  President.  It  could 
hardly  be  mistaken,  as  it  plays  off  Solomon  against 
the  infidel  Rehoboam  with  artful  parallelism  to 
Uie  new  nineteenth  century.  It  is  long  drawn, 
solemn,  and  withering.  Beading  it  with  the  sub- 
stitution of  Washington,  Adams,  and  Jefferson 
for  their  scriptand  prototyi>es,  and  taking  the 
federal  politics  of  the  time  into  view,  it  is  a  curi- 
ous analogy — ^for  example : 

Jefferuon  a»  Secretary  of  State. — ^And  Solomon, 
ieeitig  the  young  man  that  he  w:i8  industrious,  made 
him  ruler  over  all  the  charge  of  the  house  of  Joseph. 
His  nppoiutment  to  such  an  office,  by  such  a  pene- 
trating prince,  is  an  infallible  evidence  of  his  popu- 
lar talents  and  pleasing  address.  These  excellent 
and  amiable  accomplishments,  bad  they  been  pro- 
perly directed  to  the  public  good,  would  have  ren- 
aered  him  a  great  benefit  to  the  nation. 

Jefferton  in  Paris, — His  flight  into  Egypt  seems  to 
have  been  the  most  fatal  period  in  Jeroboam's  life. 
•  •  He  could  not  have  lived  among  a  more  dan- 
gerous people  than  the  Egyptians,  who  were  then 
the  moat  noted  nation  in  the  world  for  learning,  mag- 
nificeace,  sui^erstition,  and  the  grossest  idolatry. 
Hence  his  residence  in  Egypt  prepared  him  to  return 
to  his  native  country  a  more  bitter  enemy  to  the 
God  of  Israel,  and  a  more  malignant  opposer  of  all 
bis  sacred  rites  and  institutions  than  any  pagan 
priest  or  Egyptian  philosopher.  Such  was  the  omi- 
nous character  of  Jeroboam  the  son  of  Nebat  before 
he  reached  the  object  of  his  wishes,  and  was  placed 
in  the  first  seat  of  Government. 

Jleroboam*a  new  appointments  to  ofiee. — He  was 
resolved  to  shake  every  sacred  as  weu  as  civil  officer 

*  Ckliedale  of  dootrloes  foond  among  Ms  piq>er8.~Ide's  H«- 
Biofr,  IzzTli. 
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from  his  seat  rather  than  to  lose  his  own.  We  are 
not,  indeed,  informed  whom  he  appointed  to  stand 
around  his  person  and  assist  him  m  the  odministra* 
tion  of  government;  but  who  can  doubt  whether 
he  did  not  display  the  same  oorraption  of  heart  in 
appointing  the^  officers  of  state  which  he  had  dis- 
played in  appointing  the  officers  of  religion  f 

His  powers  of  conversation. — ^It  appears  from  his 
character  and  conduct  in  early  life,  that  he  possessed 
in  a  high  degree  the  art  of  captivating  and  corrupt- 
ing all  sorts  of  people  with  whom  he  conversed. 
And  when  he  was  clothed  with  the  ensigns  of  roy- 
alty his  power  and  opportunity  of  corrupting  his 
subjects  greatly  increased.  He  became  the  standard 
of  taste  and  model  of  imitation.  His  sentiments  and 
manners  became  a  living  law  to  his  subjects.  In  his 
familiar  intercourse  with  all  around  him  he  undoubt- 
edly seized  those  soft  moments  which  were  the  most 
favorable  to  his  malignant  design  of  seduction.  This 
he  could  do  without  departing  from  the  dignity  of 
his  station. 

If  terms  and  phrases  like  these  needed  any 
^^  improvement,"  they  had  it  in  the  sequel  of  the 
doctor's  discourse : 

It  is  more  than  possible  that  our  nation  may  find 
themselves  in  the  hands  of  a  Jeroboam,  who  will 
drive  them  from  following  the  Lord,  and  whenever 
they  do  they  will  rue  the  day,  and  detest  the  foUy, 
delusion,  and  intrigue  which  raised  him  to  the  head 
of  the  United  States. 

And  he  asks  the  pertinent  question — 

Who  can  say  that  men  in  power  may  not  catch  the 
spirit  of  the  times,  and  follow  the  example  of  Jero- 
boam, or  rather  that  of  the  late  apostates  in  Eu- 
rope? We  are  becoming  more  and  more  ooimectcd 
with  those  infidel  nations,  whose  politicians  and  phi- 
losophers are  the  bold  patrons  and  preachers  of 
infidelity.  This  mutual  mtercourse  affords  a  pecu- 
liar opportunity  to  try  the  whole  force  of  their 
infatuating  philosophy  upon  us  in  America.  And  it 
is  beyond  a  doubt  that  our  rulers  are  the  most 
exposed  to  their  fatal  delusions. 

Emmons's  federal  politics  were  clearly  an- 
nounced in  his  sermon  on  American  Independence, 
July  5,  1802,  in  which  he  claims  not  only  all  the 
sound  principles  of  government  for  his  friends,  but 
also  the  right  of  celebration  of  the  National 
Jubilee.  **  It  is  presumption,"  he  said  fix)in  the 
pulpit,  ^^  in  republicans  to  claim  this  day  as  their 
own."* 

There  is  a  well  drawn  and  interesting  account 
of  Emmons,  entitled  Miscellaneous  RefictionM  of 
a  Visiter  upon  the  character  of  Dr,  JSmmons^  m 
*^  a  familiar  lecture"  to  the  senior  class  in  Andover 
Theological  Seminary,  by  Prof.  Edwards  A.  Park. 
It  ]a  prefixed  to  the  collection  of  the  works,  where  it 
forms  forty-five  closely  printed  octavo  pages.  We 
may  best  gather  fxoxa  this  the  memorabilia  of  this 
extraordinary  man.  ^^  In  person  he  was  not  more 
than  five  feet  and  seven  inches  high,  but  he  stood 
erect,  and  was  in  all  senses  upright.  When  he 
appeared  in  the  streets  of  a  New  England  city,  in 
his  latter  days,  with  his  three-cornered  hat,  the 
bright  buckles  on  his  shoe  and  knee,  his  white 
locks  flowing  down  his  shoulders,  the  boys  flocked 
after  him,  as  after  a  military  general  System 
characterized  his  movements.    His  guests  would 

•  Works,  11.  2^ 
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always  find  his  hat  hanging  on  the  saine  nail  in 
the  study.  Every  chair  was  in  its  place;  every 
book  on  its  shelf,  save  the  one  ho  was  reading ; 
and  that  was  pat  into  the  book-case  as  soon  as  a 
visitor  arrived.  His  style  of  writing  was  neat  as 
his  white  locks.  He  was  always  attentive  to  his 
chirography,  and  wrote  a  better  hand  at  the  age 
of  seventy-five  than  at  thirty-five." 


The  doctor  was  an  odd  man,  bat  there  was  .  mon. 


method  in  his  oddity,  and  his  wit  was  not  always 
to  be  encountered.  "A  certain  divine,"  Prof. 
Park  tells  the  story,  "  the  Junior  of  Dr.  Enunons 
by  several  years,  unequal  to  him  in  acumen  and 
theological  knowledge,  and  under  some  peculiar 
obligation  to  treat  him  with  deference,  was  fond, 
although  doubtless  a  very  good  man,  of  appear- 
ing like  a  metropolitan  before  the  minister  of 
Franklin,  and  as  he  was  phvsically  at  least  a  great 
man,  much  superior  in  altitude  to  the  doctor, 
he  was  inclined  to  look  down  on  the  country  par- 
son, as  the  smaller  of  the  two.  This  domineering 
treatment  was  endured  with  patience  until 
patience  ceased  to  be  a  virtue.  Having  read  Dr. 
Emmons's  sermon  on  the  Atonement,  a  sermon 
which  was  encountering  at  that  time  some  oppo- 
sition, he  sent  to  the  Franklin  minister  the  fol- 
lowing epistle :  ^  May  1st.  Mt  Deab  Bbothek, 
— I  have  read  your  senuon  on  the  Atonement, 
and  have  wept  over  it.  Yours  affectionately, 
A.  B.  0.'  Tneee  admonitory  words  were  no 
sooner  read  than  the  following  was  written  and 
sent  to  the  post-office :  ^  May  8d.  Deab  Sis, — ^I 
have  read  your  letter  and  laughed  at  it.  Yours, 
K  ATHANABL  Emmons.'  "  To  a  young  preacher  he 
said,  '•*'  Your  sermon  was  too  much  like  Seekonk 
plain,  long  and  level."  A  drunken  sceptic  asked 
iiiin,  **  What  is  understood  by  the  soul  of  man?" 
"No,"  said  the  doctor,  "I  can't  tell  a  man  that 
hasn't  got  any."  Conversing  once  with  a  lapsing 
theological  opponent,  whom  he  had  pressed  har^ 
when  the  victim  took  refuge  in  ttie  assertion, 
**  Well,  every  tub  must  stand  upon  its  own  bot- 
tom " — "  Yes,  yes,"  said  the  doctor,  "  but  what 
shall  those  tubs  do  that  haven't  any  bottoms?" 

His  shrewd,  vigorous  sense  is  exhibited  in  many 
a  dogmatic  utterance.  On  being  asked  what  was 
the  best  system  of  rhetoric  for  a  clergyman,  he 
gave  these  two  rules : — "  First,  have  something 
to  say ;  second,  say  it."  Many  of  his  tei-se  con- 
versational aphorisms  have  been  preserved.  "  Of 
the  two  Edwardses,"  he  said,  "  tlie  father  had 
more  reason  than  his  son,  but  the  son  was  a 
greater  reasoner  than  his  father."  **  G  reat  men," 
was  one  of  bis  maxims,  ^^  always  committed  great 
errors."  Of  the  pulpit,  it  was  his  remark, 
"Preach  with  animation  enough  to  produce  a 
great  excitement  of  the  natural  sympathies,  which 
will  make  persons  think  they  have  some  native 
goodness ;"  and,  "  Be  short  in  all  religious  exer- 
cises. Better  leave  the  people  longing  than 
loathing.  No  conversions  after  the  hour  is  out." 
"  A  man  must  not  only  know  the  truth,  but  know 
that  he  knows  it."  "  The  worst  books,"  he  said, 
"  were  the  best:  they  compel  us  to  think." 

The  doctor  kept  a  jealous  eye  upon  his  flock, 
sedulously  guarding  them  from  sectarian  wolves. 
That  we  do  not  use  the  last  word  unadvisedly 
may  be  learnt  from  an  anecdote  illustrating  Em- 
mons's downright  brusque  manner,  preserved  in 
.the  memoir  of  Ide.    "  A  very  respectable  clergy- 


man of  another  denomination  was  solicited  by  a 

gantleman  in  Franklin  to  come  and  preach  at  his 
ouse,  and,  as  Dr.  Emmons  thought,  with  a  view 
to  make  an  impression  upon  his  people  in  favor 
of  the  peculiarities  of  that  denomination.  Shortly 
after  receiving  the  invitation,  this  dereyman  met 
Dr.  Emmons  in  Boston,  and  told  him  that  he  had 
been  invited  to  come  and  give  his  people  a  ser- 
The  doctor  very  pleasantly  replied,  *  You 


have  a  very  important  sphere  of  labor  assigned 
you  where  you  are.  You  need  not  take  the 
trouble  to  come  to  Franklin.  1  can  take  care  of 
mv  own  flock.'  *  But,'  said  the  clergyman,  ^  yon 
will  not  object  to  my  coming?'  The  doctor,  un- 
derstanding by  this  that  he  was  still  inclined  to 
come,  notwithstanding  the  hint  which  had  been 
given  him,  made  the  following  oharacteiistio 
reply :  *  I  do  object,  and  if  you  come  to  Franklin 
in  our  present  circumstances  Y\\  consider  and 
treat  you  as  a  wolf  in  sheep's  clothing.'  This 
clergyman  never  came." 

There  are  some  interesting  observations  by 
Prof.  Park  in  his  notes  on  Emmons,  with  respect 
to  tlie  habits  of  study,  and  longevity  of  the  clergy 
of  New  England.  "  We  read  of  the  two  Edwardses, 
Hopkins,  Smalley,  Stiles,  Chauncy,  and  Dwi^t. 
as  at  their  books  thirteen,  fourteen,  fifteen,  and 
sometimes  eighteen  hours  of  the  day.  Dr.  Emmons, 
in  this  respect,  equalled  any  of  them.  Mr.  Stod- 
dard of  Northampton  died  at  eighty-six ;  Dr.  In- 
crease Madier  at  eighty-four ;  Dr.  Cotton  Mather 
at  sixty-five;  Dr.  StUes  at  sixty-eight;  Dr.  Johnson 
at  seventy-six ;  Dr.  Hopkins  at  eighty-three ;  Dr. 
Bellamy  at  seventy-two ;  Dr.  Hart  at  sixty-nine ; 
President  Chauncy,  of  Harvard,  and  Dr.  Chauncy, 
of  Boston,  at  eighty-two ;  Dr.  Smalley  at  eighty- 
six  ;  Dr.  West*  at  eighty-four;  Dr.  Strong  at  sixty- 
eight;  Dr.  Lothrop  at  ninety.  These  divines 
hved  abstemiously,  but  neglected  physical  exercise. 
^  I  do  not  ascribe  my  long  continued  health,'  said 
Dr.  Emmons,  ^to  any  whimt^ical  care  of  my  diet; 
what  has  hurt  me  I  have  not  eaten.  I  have 
avoided  stimulating  liquids,  have  seldom  drunk 
cofiee  unless  it  were  half  milk  and  half  sngar, 
have  been  always  temperate  in  the  use  of  simple 
food,  and  have  secured  good  sleep.'  "t    There 

*  There  were  three  Wests  of  repute  in  the  old  New  £i^ 
land  chorches:  Bamuel,  the  minister  of  New  Bedford,  who 
died  in  1807,  at  the  age  of  eerenty-eeTen.  He  publifihed, 
among  other  doctrinal  writinn,  **£aaayB  on  Liberty  and  Ne- 
cesaityr  in  two  parte,  in  17W  and  1790,  in  which  bt- reriewed 
the  argnments  of  Edwards.  Another  Samuel  West,  bom 
at  Martha's  Vineyard,  in  1788,  was  minister  at  Needbam  and 
in  Boston.  He  died  in  18(8,  baring  published  a  number  of 
sermons  snd  the  Essays,  Id  the  Ck)inmblan  Centinel,  of  *^an  Old 
Man,*'  In  18(6  and  7.  Stephen  West,  the  minister  of  Stock- 
bridge,  published  an  Essay  on  Moral  Agency  in  1778,  and  wm 
also  the  author  of  a  Treatise  on  the  Atonement  He  was  boni 
In  Tolland.  Conn.,  1786,  and  died  in  1619.  Joseph  Bellamy  was 
a  native  of  Connecticut,  bom  at  New  Cheshire,  in  1719.  B« 
was  fifty  years  minister  of  the  church  at  Bethlem.  He  died  fa 
1790.  His  works  were  collected  in  three  volumes,  in  Ibll,  and 
were  reprinted  in  two  Tolumes  octaTo,  in  1868j,  by  the  Boo- 
trinal  Tract  and  Book  Societjr,  Boston.  His  True  Bcligiflft 
Delineated  was  published  in  liSO. 

t  Emmons  sat  in  the  same  study  dialr  more  than  half  a  ees- 
tnnr,  and  when  about  ninety  years  of  age  he  relaxed  the  seTtfiitj- 
of  his  mental  toil,  he  fitly  consenti'd  to  abandon  the  old  ann 
chair  for  a  new  and  easier  one.  "  I  should  like  well  enough  to 
traTel,*"  he  said  In  his  latter  days  of  leisure,  **  If  1  could  take  mj 
study  with  me.  Habits  are  stubborn  things ;  and  I  have  be- 
come  so  accustomed  to  this  room,  to  this  deek,  to  this  ebatr, 
and  to  this  spot  where  I  sit,  that  I  do  not  feel  at  home  any- 
where else.  I  cannot  ulk  anywhere  else.'*  He  had  a  regular 
hour  for  couTersation  with  bis  students  and  fHends;  and  a  pe- 
culiar movement  of  bis  body  towards  the  study  table  was  equal 
to  a  sheriffs  order  that  the  room  should  be  cleared,  and  be  be 
left  alone.— ProC  Park's  Notices^ 
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WB8  mnoh,  too,  in  the  assurance  of  a  settled 
position,  and  the  absorption  of  care  in  **  the  qniet 
and  s>till  air  of  delightfhl  stadiea.*' 

JAMS8  MOODT, 

A  LOTAUflT  of  the  American  war,  whom  the  ont- 
breaking  of  the  Revolution  found  at  his  farm  in 
New  Jersey,  has  left  a  well  written  account  of  his 
celebrated  partisan  warfare,  which  gave  much 
trouble  to  the  movements  of  Washington,  in  a 
pamphlet  published  in  London  in  1783,  entitled 
Xieut,  Jamei  Moody^s  Ifarratioe  of  his  Exertions 
and  9tiff6ri7hgs  in  tns  Cause  of  Oovernment^  sines 
the  year  1776,  with  certificates  from  Gov.  Wm. 
Franklin,  of  New  Jersey,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Inglis  of 
New  York,  and  others.    He  went  through  many 

Serilous,  hair-breadth  adventures,  preserving  his 
te  in  extraordinary  emergencies  by  his  self-pos- 
session and  bravery.  As  his  pamphlet  is  now 
very  scarce,  we  present  one  or  two  of  these 
scenes  in  his  well  written  narrative.*  Here  is 
an  anecdote  of  his  ubiquitous  presence ;  for  like 
the  true  partisan,  he  was  everywhere,  at  least  to 
the  imagination  of  his  enemies ;  with  an  affecting 
story  of  a  true  man,  who  deserved  a  better  fate ; — 

Returning  again  into  Sussex  county,  he  now  heard 
that  several  nrisoneni  were  confined,  on  various 
sospicions  ana  charges  of  loyalty,  io  the  jail  of  that 
coanty ;  and  that  one  of  tnem  was  actually  under 
sentence  of  deiith.  This  poor  fellow  was  one  of 
Bargoyne*8  soldiers,  chargCNcI  with  crimes  of  a  civil 
nature,  of  which,  however,  he  was  generally  be- 
lieve 1  to  be  innocent  But  when  a  clergyman  of 
the  Church  of  England  interposed  with  his  unrelent- 
ing prosecutor,  and  warmly  urged  this  plea  of  inno- 
eence,  he  was  sharply  told,  that,  though  he  mi^ht 
not  perhaps  deserve  to  die  for  the  crime  for  which 
be  had  been  committed,  there  could  be  no  doubt  of 
bis  deserving  to  die,  as  an  enemy  to  America. 
There  was  something  so  piteous,  us  well  as  shame- 
in],  in  the  case  of  this  ill-fated  victim  to  republican 
resentment,  that  it  was  determined,  if  possible,  to 
release  both  him  and  his  fellow-prisonersi  For  this 
purpose,  Mr.  Moody  took  with  nim  six  men ;  and. 
Late  at  night,  entered  the  country  town,  about 
seventy  miles  from  New  York.  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town  were  but  too  generally  disaffected.  This 
suggested  the  necessity  of  stratagenL  Coming  to 
the  jail,  the  keeper  called  out  from  the  window  of 
an  upper  room,  and  demanded  what  their  business 
was  I  The  Ensign  instantly  replied,  He  had  a  pri- 
soner to  deliver  into  his  custody.  "  What  I  one  of 
Jfoodif's  fellows***  said  the  jaUor.  "  Yee,**  said  the 
Ensign.  On  his  inquiring  what  the  name  of  this 
supposed  prisoner  was,  one  of  the  party,  who  was 
well  known  by  the  inhabitants  of  tnat  place  to  be 
with  Mr.  Moo^,  personated  the  character  of  a  pri- 
soner, and  spoke  for  himself.  Tlie  jailor  gave  him 
a  litUe  ill  language ;  but,  notwithstanding,  seemed 
highly  pleased  with  the  idea  of  his  having  so  noto- 
rious a  Tory  in  his  custody.  On  the  Eusign's  urg- 
ing him  to  come  down,  and  take  charge  of  the 
man,  he  peremptorily  refused ;  alleging,  that  in  con- 
aeooence  of  Moody^  being  out,  he  had  received 
strict  orders  to  open  his  doors  to  no  man  after  sun- 
set ;  and  that  therefore  he  must  wait  till  morning. 
Findinff  that  this  tale  would  not  take,  the  Ensign 
now  changed  his  note ;  and,  in  a  stern  tone,  told 
him,  '*  Sirrah,  the  man  who  now  speaks  to  you  is 


•  We  are  iDdc'btcd  for  a  copy  of  this  work  to  the  oonitssf 
of  Mr.  W.  J.  J)aviB»  of  this  dtj. 


Moody :  I  have  a  8tron|^  party  with  me,  and  if  you 
do  not  this  moment  deliver  up  your  keys,  1  will  in- 
stantly pull  down  your  house  about  your  ears." 
The  jailor  vanbhed  in  a  moment.  On  this  Mr. 
Moody's  men,  who  were  well  skilled  in  the  Indian 
war>whoop,  made  the  air  resound  with  such  a  van- 
ety  of  hideous  yells,  as  soon  left  them  nothing  to 
fear  from  the  inhabitants  of  New  Town,  which, 
though  the  county  town,  consists  only  of  twenty  or 
thirty  houses  "The  Indians  1  the  Indians  are 
come,**  said  the  panic-struck  people;  and  happy 
were  they  who  could  soonest  escape  into  the  woods. 
While  these  things  were  thus  going  on,  the  Ensign 
had  made  his  way  through  a  ctisement,  and  was  met 
by  a  prisoner,  whom  he  immediately  employed  to 
procure  him  a  light  The  vanquished  jailor  was 
now  again  produced,  and  most  obsequiously  con- 
ducted Mr.  Moo<ly  to  the  dungeon  of  the  poor 
wretch  under  sentence  of  death. 

It  may  seem  incredible,  but  it  is  an  undoubted 
fact,  that,  notwithstanding  all  the  horrors  and 
awfulness  of  his  situatiou,  this  poor,  forlorn,  con- 
demned British  soldier  was  found  fast  asleep,  and 
had  slept  so  sound  as  to  have  heard  nothing  of  the 
uproar  or  alann.  There  is  no  {Ktasibility  of  describ- 
ing the  agony  of  this  man,  when,  on  being  thus  sud- 
denly aroused,  he  saw  before  him  a  man  in  arms, 
attended  by  persons,  whom,  though  they  were  fami- 
liarly known  to  him,  so  ngitated  were  his  spirits,  he 
was  utterly  at  a  lo^s  then  to  recognise.  The  first, 
and  the  only  idea  that  occurred  to  him  was,  that,  as 
many  of  the  friends  ot  Government  had  been  pri- 
vately executed  in  prison,  the  person  he  saw  was 
his  executioner.  On  Mr.  Moody's  re|)eatedly  inform- 
ing him  of  his  mistake,  and  that  he  was  come  to  re- 
lease him  in  the  name  of  King  George,  the  transi- 
tion from  such  an  abyss  of  wretchedness  to  so  extra- 
vagant a  pitch  of  joy  had  well  nigh  overcome  him. 
Never  before  haa  the  writer  been  present  at  so^ 
affecting  a  scene.  The  image  of  the  poor  soldier, ' 
alternately  agitated  with  the  extremes  of  despair 
and  rapture,  is,  at  this  moment,  present  to  his  ima- 
gination, as  strong  almost  as  if  the  object  were  still 
before  him ;  and  he  has  often  thought,  there  are  few 
Bubiects  on  which  a  painter  of  taste  and  sensibility 
could  more  happily  employ  his  pencil.  The  man 
looked  wild,  and  undoubtedly  was  wild,  and  hurdlv 
in  his  senses ;  and  yet  he  labored,  and  was  big  with 
some  of  the  noblest  sentiments  and  most  powerful 
passions  by  which  the  human  mind  is  ever  actu- 
ated. In  such  circumstances  it  was  with  some  diffi- 
culty that  the  English  got  him  away.  At  length, 
however,  his  clothes  were  got  on ;  and  he,  with  all 
the  rest  who  chose  to  avail  themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, were  conducted  into  safety,  notwithstanding 
a  warm  pursuit  of  several  days. 

The  humane  reader,  Mr.  Moody  persuades  him- 
self, will  not  be  less  affected  than  he  nimself  was,  at 
the  mournful  sequel  of  this  poor  soldier's  tale.  In 
the  course  of  war  he  was  again  taken,  and  again 
conducted  to  tlie  dungeon,  and  afterwards  actually 
executed  on  the  same  sentence  on  which  he  haa 
been  before  convicted;  though  he  left  the  world 
with  the  most  solemn  asseverations  of  his  innocence 
as  to  any  crime  of  which  he  hud  been  accused,  ex- 
cepting only  an  unshaken  allegiance  to  his  sove- 
reign. 

A  few  other  particulars  respecting  this  poor  man, 
who,  though  but  a  common  soldier  in  a  marchinff 
regiment,  was,  in  all  the  essential  and  best  parts  of 
the  character,  an  hero,  the  writer  cannot  excuse 
himself  from  the  relation  of.  His  situation  and  cir- 
cumstances in  the  rebel  country  being  peculiar,  Mr. 
Moody  not  thinking  it  proper  himself  to  return 
thither  so  soon,  took  the  earhest  means  he  could  to 
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have  him  conveyed  stife  to  New  York.  Bat  no 
arguments,  no  eotreatiee  could  prevail  with  him  to 
leave  his  deliverer.  "To  you,"  said  he,  **  I  owe  my 
life ;  to  you  and  in  your  service  let  me  devote  it  You 
have  found  me  in  circumstances  of  ignominy ;  I  wish 
for  an  opportunity  to  convince  you  that  you  have 
not  been  mistaken  in  thinking  me  innocent  I  am, 
and  you  shall  find  me,  a  ^ood  soldier."  It  was  to 
this  fatal  but  fixed  determination  that  he  soon  after 
owed  the  loss  of  his  life. 

When  he  was  brought  to  the  place  of  execution, 
the  persons  who  had  charge  of  him  told  him  they 
had  authority  to  promise  him  a  reprieve ;  and  they 
did  most  solemnly  promise  it  to  him,  on  condition 
only  that  he  would  tell  them  who  the  loyalists  in 
the  country  were,  that  had  assbted  Moody.  His 
reply  was  most  manly  and  noble ;  and  proves  that 
real  nobility  and  dignity  of  sentiment  are  appropri- 
ated to  no  particular  rank  or  condition  of  life.  **  I 
love  life,"  he  said,  "  and  there  is  nothing  which  a 
man  of  honor  can  do,  that  I  would  not  do  to  save 
it;  but  I  cannot  pay  this  price  for  it  The  men 
you  wish  me  to  betray  must  be  good  men,  because 
they  have  assisted  a  good  man  in  a  good  cause. 
Innocent  as  I  am,  I  feel  this  an  awful  moment 
How  far  it  becomes  you  to  tempt  me  to  make  it  ter- 
rible, by  overwhelming  me  in  tne  basest  guilt,  your- 
selves must  judge.  My  life  is  in  your  power;  my 
conscience,  I  thank  God,  is  still  my  own. 

Another  extraordinary  circumstance  is  said  to 
have  befallen  him,  which,  as  well  as  tlie  preceding, 
Mr.  Moody  relates,  on  tlie  testimony  of  an  eye-wit- 
ness, yet  living.  Though  he  was  a  small  and  light 
man,  yet  the  rope  with  which  he  was  suspended 
broke.  Even  stul  this  poor  man's  admirable  pre- 
sence of  mind  and  dignity  of  conscious  innocence 
did  not  forsake  him.  He  instantly  aildressed  him- 
self to  the  surrounding  multitude,  in  the  following 
words :  **  Gentlemen,  I  cannot  but  hope  that  this 
very  extraordinary  event  will  convince  you  of 
what  I  again  solemnly  protest  to  you,  that  I  am  in- 
nocent of  the  crime  for  which  you  have  adjudged 
me  to  die."    But  he  still  protested  in  vain. 

Tlie  supposed  crime  for  which  he  suffered  was, 
tlie  plunaering  and  robbing  the  house  of  a  certain 
ftirious  and  powerful  rebel.  But  it  would  be  unjust 
to  his  memory  not  to  certify,  as  Mr.  Moody  does, 
that  he  has  since  learned,  from  the  voluntary  con- 
fession of  a  less  conscientious  loyalist,  that  this 
honest  man  was  charged  wrongfully,  inasmuch  as  he 
himself,  without  the  knowledge  of  the  other,  on  the 
principles  of  retaliation  and  revenge,  had  com- 
mittee! the  crime.  The  name  of  the  above-men- 
tioned honest  soldier  and  martyr  was  Robert  Max- 
well, a  Scotsman,  who  had  had  a  good  education. 

He  made  a  famous  attempt  to  secure  the  person 
of  Gov.  Livingston,  of  New  Jersey,  in  which  he 
failed  from  information  given  by  one  of  his  com- 
rades. His  favorite  exploit  was  to  cat  off  the 
American  despatches,  which  he  frequently  brought 
into  New  York.  He  was  taken  and  imprisoned 
at  West  Point,  where  he  found  General  Aniold  a 
rigorous  jailor.  Writing  some  time  after  ArnoUVs 
treason,  be  naively  says,  ^^  Under  new  masters,  it 
is  hoped,  General  Arnold  has  learned  new  max- 
ims. Compelled  by  truth,  however,  Mr.  Moody 
must  bear  him  testimony,  that  he  was  then  faith- 
ft]]  to  his  employers,  and  abated  not  an  iota  in 
fulfilling  both  the  letter  and  the  spirit  of  their 
general  orders  and  instructions.^'  His  subsequent 
escape  is  thus  told : — 

The  ways  of  Providence  are  often  myBterioua, 


frequently  bringing  about  its  ends  by  the  moet  uii* 
likely  means.  To  this  inhuman  treataient  in  Gene- 
ral Arnold's  camp,  Mr.  Moody  owed  his  future  safety. 
On  the  1st  of  September,  he  was  carried  to  Waan- 
ington*s  camp,  and  there  confined  near  their  Liberty 
pole.  Colonel  Skammel,  the  Adjutant  General, 
came  to  see  him  put  in  irons.  When  they  had 
handcuffed  him,  he  remonstrated  with  the  Colonel, 
desiring  that  his  legs,  which  were  indeed  in  a  worse 
situation  than  even  his  wrists,  might  be  examined ; 
fartlier  adding  only,  that  death  would  be  infinitely 
preferable  to  a  repetition  of  the  torments  he  had 
just  undergone.  Tlie  Colonel  did  examine  his  legs ; 
and  on  seeing  them,  he  also  acknowledged  thatnis 
treatment  had  indeed  been  too  bad ;  and  asked  if 
General  Arnold  had  been  made  acquainted  with  hia 
situation.  Mr.  Moody  feels  a  sincere  pleasure  in  thus 
pubUcly  aeknowlec^ng  his  obligations  and  his 
gratitude  to  Colonel  Skammel,  who  humanely  gave 
orders  to  the  Provost  Marshal  to  take  good  care  of 
him,  and  by  no  means  to  suffer  any  irons  to  be  put 
on  his  legs,  till  they  were  likely  to  prove  less  di^ 
tressing. 

Mr.  Moody  attended  the  rebel  army  in  its  march 
over  the  New  Bridge ;  and  had  an  opportunity  of 
observing  their  whole  line,  and  counting  their  artil- 
lery. Everything  seemed  smooth  and  fair;  and  he 
felt  himself  much  at  ease,  in  the  prospect  of  being 
soon  exchanged;  when,  very  unexpectedly,  he  woa 
visited  by  an  old  acquaintance,  one  of  their  Colonels, 
who  informed  him  that  he  was  in  two  days'  time  to 
be  brought  to  trial ;  that  Livingston  was  to  be  his 
prosecutor,  and  that  the  Court  Martial  was  carefully 
picked  for  the  purpose.  He  subjoined  that  he 
would  do  well  to  prepare  for  eternity,  since,  from 
the  evidence  which  he  knew  would  oe  produced, 
there  was  but  one  issue  of  the  business  to  be 
expected.  Mr.  Moody  requested  to  be  informed, 
what  it  was  the  purpose  of  this  evidence  to  prove  I 
It  was,  his  well-wisher  told  him,  that  he  had  assassi- 
nated a  Captain  Shaddock  and  a  Lieutenant  Hen- 
driekson.  Tiiese  were  the  two  officers  who  had  fallen 
fairly  in  battle  near  Black  Point,  as  has  been  already 
related.  The  Ensign  replied,  that  he  felt  himseu 
much  at  ease  on  that  account,  as  it  could  be  suffi- 
ciently cleared  up  by  their  own  people,  who  had 
been  m,  and  had  survived  the  action,  as  well  as  by 
some  of  their  officers,  who  were  at  the  time  prison- 
ers to  him,  and  spectators  of  the  whole  affair.  "  All 
this,"  said  his  friend,  "will  be  of  little  avail;  you 
are  so  obnoxious ;  you  have  been,  and  are  likely  to 
be,  so  miscliievous  to  us,  that,  be  assured,  we  are 
resolved  to  get  rid  of  you  at  any  rate.  Besidee, 
you  cannot  deny,  and  it  can  be  proved  by  incontea- 
table  evidence,  that  you  have  enlisted  men,  in  this 
state,  for  the  King's  service,  and  this,  by  our  laws, 
is  death." 

Ensign  Moody  aifected  an  air  of  unconcern  at  tfaia 
information ;  but  it  was  too  serious  and  important 
to  him  to  be  really  disregarded ;  he  resolved,  there- 
fore,  from  that  moment,  to  effect  his  escape,  or  to 
perisli  in  the  attempt 

Every  precaution  had  been  taken  to  secure  the 
place  in  which  he  was  confined.  It  was  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  rebel  camp.  A  sentinel  was  placed 
within  the  door  of  his  prison,  and  another  without, 
besides  four  others  close  round,  and  within  a  few 
yards  of  the  place.  The  time  now  came  on  when 
he  must  either  make  his  escape,  or  lose  the  oppor- 
tunity forever.  On  the  night,  therefore,  of  the  ITth 
of  September,  busy  in  ruminating  on  his  project,  he 
had,  on  the  pretence  of  being  cold,  got  a  wat-ch-eoat 
thrown  across  his  shoulders,  that  he  might  better 
conceal,  from  his  unpleasant  companion,  the  opera- 
tions which  he  meditated  against  his  handcaffiw 
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While  he  wm  racking  his  ioTention,  to  find  some 
possible  means  of  extricating  himself  from  his  fetters, 
ne  providentially  east  his  eye  on  a  post  fastened  in 
the  groand,  throng  'wliich  an  hole  had  been  bored 
with  an  auger ;  and  it  occurred  to  him  that  it  might 
be  possible,  with  the  aid  of  this  hole,  to  break  Uie 
bolt  of  his  handcuffik  Watching  the  opportauitv, 
therefore,  from  time  to  time,  of  the  Beutinel's  look- 
ing another  way,  he  thrust  the  point  of  the  bolt 
into  the  abore-uietitioned  hole,  and  bv  cautiously 
exerting  his  strength,  and  gradually  bending  the 
iron  backwards  and  forwards,  he  at  length  broke  it. 
liCt  the  reader  imagine  what  hid  sensations  were, 
when  he  found  the  manacles  drop  fr^m  his  handsl 
He  sprung  instantly  past  the  interior  sentinel,  and 
rushing  on  the  next,  with  one  hand  he  seized  his 
musket,  and  with  the  otlier  struck  him  to  the  ground. 
The  sentinel  within,  and  the  four  othen  who  were 
placed  by  the  fence  surrounding  the  place  of  his 
eonfinement,  immediately  gave  the  alann ;  and  in  a 
moment  the  cry  was  general — "  Moody  is  escaped 
from  the  Provost"  It  is  impossible  to  describe  the 
uproar  which  now  took  place  throughout  the  whole 
eamp.  In  a  few  minutes  every  man  was  in  a  bustle; 
every  man  was  looking  for  Moody,  and  multitudes 
passed  him  on  all  sides,  little  suspecting  that  a  man 
whom  they  saw  deliberately  marching  along,  with  a 
musket  on  his  shoulder,  could  be  the  fugitive  they 
were  in  aueet  ot  The  darkness  of  the  night,  whicn 
was  also  olnstering  and  drizzly,  prevented  any  dis- 
crimination of  his  person,  and  was  indeed  the  great 
drcnmstance  that  rendered  his  escape  possible. 

But  no  small  difficulty  still  remained  to  be  sur- 
mouated.  To  prevent  desertion,  Washington  had 
aorroauded  his  camp  with  a  chain  of  sentinels,  post- 
ed  at  about  forty  or  fifty  yards'  distance  from  each 
other ;  he  was  unacquainted  with  their  stations ;  to 
poM  them  undiscovered  was  next  to  impossible ;  and 
to  be  discovered  would  certainly  be  fatal  In  tliis 
dileumia  Providence  again  befriended  him.  He  hod 
gained  their  station  without  knowing  it,  when  luck- 
ily he  heard  the  watchword  passed  from  one  to 
anotlier — "Look  sharp  to  the  chain:  Moody  is 
escaped  from  the  Provost"  From  the  sound  of  the 
voices  be  ascertaine<l  the  respective  situations  of 
these  sentinels;  and  throwing  nimself  on  hb  hands 
and  knees,  he  was  happy  enough  to  crawl  through 
the  vacant  space  between  two  of  them,  unseen  by 
either.  Judging  that  their  line  of  pursuit  would 
naturally  be  towards  the  British  army,  he  made  a 
detour  into  the  woods  on  the  opposite  side.  Through 
these  woods  he  made  as  much  speed  as  the  darkness 
of  the  night  would  permit,  steering  his  course,  after 
the  Indian  manner,  by  occasionidly  g^roping  and 
feeUng  the  white  oak.  On  the  south  side  the  bark 
of  this  tree  is  roush  and  unpleasant  to  the  touch, 
but  on  the  north  side  it  is  smooth ;  hence  it  serves 
the  sagacious  traverser  of  the  desert,  by  night  as 
well  aa  by  day,  for  his  compasBw  Tfarouffn  the  most 
dismal  woods  and  swamps  he  continued  to  wander 
ttU  the  night  of  the  21stt  a  space  of  more  than  fifty- 
six  hours,  during  whioh  time  he  had  no  other  sus- 
tenance than  a  few  beech  leaves  (which,  of  all  that 
the  woods  afTordeJ,  were  the  least  unpleasant  to  the 
taste,  and  least  pernicious  to  health),  which  he  chew- 
ed and  swallowed,  to  abate  the  intolerable  cravings 
of  his  hunger. 

In  every  inhabited  district  he  knew  there  were 
friends  of  Government;  and  he  had  now  learned 
also,  where  and  how  to  find  them  out,  without 
endangering  their  safety,  which  was  always  the  first 
object  of  his  concern.  From  some  of  these  good 
men  he  received  minute  information  how  the  pursuit 
after  him  was  directed,  and  where  every  guard  was 
posted.    Thus  assisted,  he  eluded  their  keenest  vigi- 


lance: and,  at  length,  by  God's  blesshig,  to  hia 
unspeakable  joy  he  arrived  safe  at  Paulus  Hook. 

Moody  went  to  England,  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  with  recommendations  to  Government  from 
Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  afterwards  settled  on  liid 
half  pay  in  Nova  Scotia,  where  he  died  at  Sissi- 
bou,  in  1809,  at  the  age  of  sixty-five.* 

J08IAH  QUmCT,  JE. 

Edmtjnd,  the  first  of  the  name  of  Quincy,  in  New 
England,  landed  at  Boston  with  John  Cotton,  the 
eminent  divine,  in  September,  1633.  Wo  hear  in 
1685  of  a  grant  of  land  on  Mount  Wollaston  to 
him  by  the  town,  and  soon  after  of  his  death,  at 
tiie  age  of  thirty-three.  His  only  son,  Edmund, 
bom  in  England  in  1627,  who  lived  on  the  lands 
at  Mount  Wollaston,  afterwards  called  Braintree, 
was  a  country  magistrate,  and  died  in  1697.  He 
had  two  sons,  Daniel  and  Edmnnd,  both  of  whom 
died  before  him.  Daniel  left  a  son  John,  bom  in 
1689,  who  served  for  forty  years  as  a  represcntaF- 
tive  of  his  district  in  the  Provincial  Legislature, 
and  as  a  member  of  the  Executive  Council,  and 
died  a  day  after  the  birth  of  his  great-grandson, 
John  Quincy  Adams. 

The  youngest  son  of  Daniel's  brother,  Edmund, 
was  bom  in  1681,  and  died  at  London  in  1788, 
while  engaged  as  the  agent  of  the  colony  in  press- 
ing her  claims  in  the  dispute  as  to  the  boundary 
between  her  territory  and  that  of  New  Hamp- 
shire. During  the  latter  part  of  his  life  he  filled 
the  office  of  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Mas- 
sachusetts. Josiah,  the  youngest  of  his  two  sons, 
was  born  in  1709,  and  in  1755  appointed  by  Go- 
vemor  Shirley  to  negotiate  with  New  York  and 
Pennsylvania  for  the  establishment  of  the  frontier 
post  of  Ticonderoga.  He  executed  other  impor- 
tant public  trusts,  and  died  in  1784.  His  young- 
est son,  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  was  bora  at  Soston, 
Feb.  22,  1744,  and  educated  at  the  school  of  Mr. 
Joseph  Marsh  in  Braintree.  He  entered  Harvard 
in  1769,  and  was  a  hard  student,  not  only  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  but  also  of  the  English  classics. 
A  closely  written  manuscript  of  seventy  pages 
quarto,  filled  with  extracts  from  Shakespeare,  is 
still  extant  with  the  date  1762.  On  taking  his 
Master's  degree  in  1766,  he  delivered  an  English 
oration  on  Patriotism,  a  fitting  commencement  of 
his  public  career,  lie  had  ]n*evioiisIy  to  this,  in 
1763,  commenced  the  study  of  law  with  the  dis- 
tinguished Oxeiibridge  Thacher  of  Boston.  He 
succeeded,  on  the  death  of  his  instructor,  in  July, 
1765,  to  the  care  of  the  office,  and  on  his  admis- 
sion to  the  bar,  to  a  large  practice.  A  number 
of  MS.  vohunes  of  Reix^rts  from  his  hand  at  this 
time  i)rove6  his  industry  and  enthusiasm  in  liis 
profession.    He  is  said  to  have  been  the  first 


*  Bablns'8  Blognphlod  Skotcbes  of  Amerloon  Loyalists,  p^ 
4n. 
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lawyer  who  put  hia  name  on  a  ^^  sLingle*'  at  Ms 
office  door. 

Quincy  commenoed  his  career  as  political  writer 
by  the  publication  of  two  articles  in  the  Boston 
Gazette,  in  September  and  October,  1767,  on  the 
recent  restrictions  on  the  commerce  and  enlarge- 
ment of  the  military  forces  of  the  colonies.  One 
of  these  contains  tlus  spirited  passage. 

In  defence  of  our  civil  and  religious  rights,  we 
dare  oppose  the  world;  with  the  God  of  armies  on 
our  side,  even  the  God  who  fought  our  fathers*  bat- 
tles, we  fear  not  the  hour  of  trial,  though  the  hosts 
of  our  enemies  should  cover  the  field  like  locusts 
If  this  be  enthusiasm,  we  will  live  and  die  enthu- 
siasts. 

Blandishments  will  not  fiMcinate  us»  nor  will 
threats  of  a  *'  halter**  intimidate.  For  under  God, 
we  are  determined,  that  wheresoever,  whensoever, 
or  howsoever,  we  shall  be  called  to  xnake  our  eadt, 
we  will  die  freemen.  Well  do  we  know  that  all  the 
regalia  of  this  world  cannot  dignify  tlie  death  of  a 
villain,  nor  diminish  the  ignominy,  with  which  a 
slave  shall  quit  liis  existence.  Is  either  can  it  taint 
tlie  unblemished  honor  of  a  son  of  freedom,  though 
he  should  make  his  departure  on  the  already  pre- 
pared  gibbet,  or  be  dragged  to  tlie  newly  erected 
scaffold  for  execution.  With  the  plaudits  of  his  con- 
science he  will  go  off  the  stage.  A  crown  of  joy  and 
immortality  shall  be  his  reward.  The  history  of  his 
life  hia  children  shall  venerate.  The  virtues  of  their 
sire  shall  excite  their  emulation. 

He  followed  these  by  others  of  a  similar  cha- 
racter during  the  next  year.  The  landing  of 
troops  in  October  called  forth  a  vigorous  app^. 

Oh,  my  countrymen  1  what  will  our  children  say, 
when  they  read  the  history  of  these  times,  should 
they  find  we  tamely  gave  away,  without  one  noble 
struggle,  the  most  invaluable  of  earthly  blessings f 
As  tliey  drag  the  galling  chain,  will  they  not  exe- 
crate us  f  If  we  have  any  respect  for  things  sacred ; 
any  regard  to  the  dearest  treasure  on  earm ; — if  we 
have  one  tender  sentiment  for  posterity ;  if  we  would 
not  be  despised  by  the  whole  world  ; — ^let  us,  in  the 
most  open,  solemn  manner,  and  with  determined 
fortitude,  swear, — ^we  will  die, — ^if  we  cannot  live 
fireomen  I 

Be  not  lulled,  my  eountrymen,  with  vain  imagina- 
tions or  idle  fancies.  To  hope  for  the  protection  of 
Heaven,  without  doing  our  duty,  and  exerting  our- 
selves as  becomes  men,  b  to  mock  the  Deity. 
Wherefore  had  man  his  reason,  if  it  were  not  to 
direct  himf  W^herefore  his  strength,  if  it  be  not  his 
protection!  To  banish  folly  and  luxur^\  correct 
vice  and  immorality,  and  stand  inunovable  in  the 
freedom,  in  which  we  are  free  indeed,  is  eminently 
the  duty  of  each  individual,  at  this  day.  When  this 
is  done,  we  may  rationally  ho{>e  for  an  answer  to 
our  prayers ;  for  the  whole  counsel  of  God,  and  the 
invincible  armour  of  the  Almighty. 

However  righteous  our  cause,  we  cannot,  in  this 

e»riod  of  the  world,  expect  a  miraculous  salration. 
eaven  will  undoubtedly  assist  us,  if  we  act  like 
men ;  but  to  expect  protection  irom  above,  wltile  we 
are  enervated  by  luxury,  and  slothful  in  the  exertion 
of  those  abilities  with  which  we  are  endued,  is  an 
expectation  vain  and  foolish.  With  the  smiles  of 
Heaven,  virtue,  unaniauty,  and  firmness  will  insure 
succ^  While  we  have  equity,  justice,  and  God  on 
our  side.  Tyranny,  spiritual  or  temponU,  shall  never 
ride  triumphant  m  a  land  inhabitea  by  Fngiinhw^^n. 

His  inoreasiiig  practioe  prevented  him  from  bqt 


perviaing  the  printing  of  these  easayv,  bat  an  in- 
scription on  one  of  his  M8S.,  ^^  Let  Samuel  Adams, 
Esq.,  correct  the  press,"  shows  that  this  duty  also 
was  in  patriot  hands.  In  October,  1769,  he  mar* 
ried  a  daughter  of  William  Phillips,  a  Boston 
merchant,  who  afterwards  rendered  Hberal  finan- 
cial assistance  to  the  great  cause.  He  still  con- 
tinued his  communications  under  various  signa- 
tures, and  on  the  12th  of  February,  1770,  said  in 
one  of  these — 

From  a  conviction  in  my  own  mind,  that  America 
is  now  the  slave  of  Britain ;  from  a  sense  that  we  are 
every  day  more  and  more  in  danger  of  an  increase 
of  our  burdens,  and  a  fastening  of  our  shackles,  I 
wish  to  see  my  countrymen  breiJc  off, — off  for  ever! 
—all  social  intercourse  with  those,  whose  commeroe 
eontnminates,  whose  luxuries  poison,  whose  avarice 
is  insatiable,  and  whose  unnatural  oppressions  are 
not  to  be  borne.  That  Americans  wui  know  their 
rights,  that  they  will  resume,  assert,  and  defend 
them,  are  matters  of  which  I  harbour  no  doubt 
Whether  the  arts  of  policy,  or  the  arts  of  war,  will 
decide  the  contest,  are  problems,  we  will  solve  at  a 
more  convenient  season.  He,  whose  heart  is  en- 
amoured with  the  refinements  of  politieal  artifice 
and  finesse,  will  seek  one  mode  of  relief;  he  whose 
heart  is  iree,  honest,  and  intrepid,  will  pursue  ano- 
ther, a  bolder,  and  more  noble  mode  of  redreai 
This  reply  is  so  intelligible,  that  it  needs  no  com- 
ment or  explanation. 

The  Boston  Massacre  occurred  on  the  fifth  of 
March  following,  and  Quincy,  to  his  surprise,  was 
chosen  bv  Colonel  Preston,  the  English  comman- 
der, as  his  counsel.  He  accepted  and  discharged 
the  duty  with  his  colleague,  John  Adams,  not^ 
withstanding  the  opposition  of  his  friends  and  the 
censure  of  an  excited  public  opinion.  That  opi- 
nion has  long  since  justified  a  prediction  con- 
tained in  a  letter  to  his  &ther,  explanatory  of  his 
course. 

I  dare  afiirm,  that  you  and  this  whole  people  will 
one  day  rejoicc,  that  I  became  an  advocate  for  the 
aforesaid  **  criminals,**  charged  with  the  murder  of 
our  fellow-citizens. 

I  never  harboured  the  expectation,  nor  any  great 
desire,  that  all  men  should  speak  well  of  me.  To 
inquire  my  duty,  and  to  do  it,  is  my  aim.  Being 
mortal,  I  am  subject  to  error;  and  conscious  of  this, 
I  wish  to  be  diffident  Being  a  rational  creature,  I 
nidge  for  myself,  according  to  the  light  afforde<l  me. 
When  a  plan  of  conduct  is  fonncd  with  an  honest 
deliberation,  neither  murmuring,  slander,  nor  re- 
proaches move.  For  my  single  self,  I  consider, 
judffe,  and  with  reason  hope  to  be  immutable. 

There  are  honest  men  in  all  sects,— I  wish  their 
approbation; — there  are  wicked  bigots  in  all  par- 
ties,—I  abhor  them. 

Preston  was  defended  and  acquitted,  but  the 
opinions  of  his  counsel  remained  undianged  on 
the  political  bearing  of  the  act.  In  a  communi- 
cation published  February  II,  1771,  he  laments 
^^  hearing  so  little  discourse  relative  to  a  decent, 
manly,  and  instructive  commemoration  of  the 
melancholy  tragedy  of  the  fifth  of  March,  1770." 
An  oversight  which  was  speedily  corrected,  the 
^^  Boston  Massacre  Orations^  having  been  com- 
menced on  the  first  anniversary  of  that  event,  and 
continued  for  several  years. 

At  the  dose  of  1772,  symptoms  of  pulmonary 
disease  having  begun  to  clevelope  themselves  in 
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oonseqaenee  of  Mr.  Qoincy's  intense  application 
to  basiness,  he  Bonght  relief  in  a  voyage  to 
Charleeton.  He  returned  by  land,  and  his  jonr- 
nal,  containing  a  cnrious  thongh  brief  sketch  of 
the  places  he  visited,  is  printed  in  his  life  by  his 
son.  He  retnmed  in  May  with  improved  health* 
During  the  next  month  me  celebrated  letters  of 
Hatchinson  and  others  were  discovered  and  trans- 
mitted to  the  colonies  by  Franklin.  Boon  after 
their  pnblication  Qninoy  wrote  a  series  of  papers 
with  die  fdgnatnre  of  Mofrchmont  Needham^  one  of 
which  contains  this  passage : — 

If  to  u>pear  for  my  eonntry  is  treason,  and  to  arm 
for  her  <j«ience  is  rebellion, — like  my  fathers,  I  will 
^lory  in  the  name  of  rebel  and  traitor, — as  they  did 
in  that  of  pnritan  and  enthusiast 

In  May,  1774,  he  published  a  political  pamph- 
let, Obt^rwUioM  <m  the  aet  qf  Parliament^  eotip- 
v^onUf  called  ^^  The  BaaUm  Port  BiU^"  fcith 
ThaughU  on  Civil  Society  and  Standing  Armies. 
It  is  sound  and  forcible  in  its  reasoning,  and  con- 
tains passages  of  mnch  eloquence. 

In  September,  1774,  Mr.  Quincy  sailed  for 
England,  with  the  double  hope  of  reinvigorating 
his  constitution  and  effecting  something  for  the 
benefit  of  his  country  with  the  home  government. 
He  became  acquainted  in  London  with  Lord 
North  and  other  leading  statesmen  of  both  par^ 
ties,  and  also  with  Franklin.  Of  the  last  he 
writes,  Kovember  27, 1774 — 

Be  careful  what  parts  of  this  letter  you  publish ; 
without  absolute  necessity,  do  not  publish  any.  Dr. 
Franklin  and  otiiers  complain  much  of  their  letters 
being  made  nublia  It  is  a  fear  of  that,  that  pre- 
vents him  and  many  more  from  writing  to  you. 

Dr.  Franklin  is  an  American  in  heart  and  souL 
You  may  trust  him;  his  ideas  are  not  contracted 
within  the  narrow  limits  of  exemption  from  taxes, 
but  are  extended  upon  the  broad  scale  of  total 
emancipation.  He  is  explicit  and  bold  upon  the 
enbject,  and  his  hopes  are  as  sanguine  as  my  own, 
of  tiie  triumph  of  lioerty  in  America. 

His  correspondence  soon  bears  witness  to  the 
hopelessness  of  negotiation,  and  the  necessity  of 
firmness  and  resolution  on  the  part  of  America. 
He  continued  to  reside  in  London,  attending  the 
American  debates  in  Parliament,  visiting,  and 
now  and  then  going  to  see  Ghirrick,  but  without 
improvement  to  Us  health.  On  the  16th  of 
Miu^  1775,  he  sailed  for  Boston.  When  not 
more  than  three  days  at  sea,  he  dictated  to  a 
seaman  a  farewell  latter  to  his  friends  at  home, 
anticipating  that  he  should  not  live  through  the 
voyage.    In  it  he  says : — 

Foreseeing  tiiat  there  will  be  many  inexplicable 
eireumstances  in  the  way  of  my  friends,  to  account 
lor  many  thincn  relating  to  my  conduct,  I  should 
have  been  glao^  if  God  had  spared  my  Ufe,  to  con- 
Teree  with  tiiem  once  more.  But  this,  nis  holy  Pro- 
vidence seems  fully  settled  to  deny.  Some  few 
matters  I  have  prevailed  with  a  friend  on  board  to 
minute  for  their  information. 
^  Hy  going  to  America  at  this  time  was  very  con- 
aiderably  against  my  inclinations,  especially  as  Doc- 
tor Fothergill  was  of  opinion  that  Bristol  waters 
would  be  of  great  advantage  to  me.  But  he  did  not 
dissuade  me  from  going  to  America,  but  advised  it 
▼ei^  strongly  in  praerence  to  my  staying  in  London, 
or  its  euTiroDa 


The  most  weighty  motive  of  all  that  determined 
my  conduct,  was  the  extreme  urgency  of  about  fif- 
teen or  twenty  most  staunch  friends  to  America,  and 
many  of  them  the  most  learned  and  respectable  cha- 
racters in  the  kingdom,  for  my  immediately  pro- 
ceeding to  Boston.  Their  sentiments  what  ought  to 
be  the  conduct  of  Boston,  and  of  the  continent,  at 
this,  and  the  approaching  season,  I  had  heard  very 
often  in  the  social  circle;  and  in  what  thin^  they 
differed  I  perfecUy  knew.  It  appeared  of  high  im- 
portance tnat  the  sentiments  of  such  persons  should 
be  known  in  America.  To  commit  their  sentiments 
to  writing,  was  neither  practicable  nor  prudent  at 
this  time;  To  the  bosom  of  a  friend  they  could  in- 
trust what  might  be  of  g^eat  advantage  to  my  coun- 
try. To  me  that  trust  was  committed,  and  I  was, 
immediately  upon  my  arrival,  to  assemble  certain 
persons,  to  whom  I  wns  to  communicate  mv  trust, 
and  had  God  spared  my  life,  it  seems  it  would  have 
been  of  great  service  to  my  country.  *  * 

•  •••••• 

*  *  Ever  since  I  have  been  out^  abnost 
everything  has  been  different  from  what  I  expected. 
Instead  of  pleasant  weather,  the  most  inclement  and 
damp,  which  removes  me  entirely  from  the  deck, 
and  when  I  was  flattered  with  the  hope  of  getting 
into  port  six  days  ago,  I  am  yet  here,  as  distant 
from  it  as  when  the  encouragement  was  given  me. 
Had  Providence  been  pleased  that  I  should  have 
reached  America  six  days  ago,  I  should  have  been 
able  to  converse  with  my  friends.  I  am  persuaded 
that  this  voyage  and  passage  are  the  instruments  to 
put  an  end  to  my  being.    His  holy  will  be  done  1 

He  grew  weaker  and  weaker,  and  on  the 
twenty-aixth  of  April,  within  sight  of  land,  and 
almost  within  heanng  of  the  news  of  the  battle  of 
Lexington,  expired  ^4n  solitude,  amidst  suffer- 
ing, without  associate,  and  without  witness;  yet 
breathing  forth  a  dying  wish  for  his  country,  de- 
siring to  live  only  to  perform  towards  her  a  last 
and  signal  service.'^*  His  remains  were  brought 
into  port  in  the  ship  at  Gloucester,  and  the  siege 
of  Boston  having  dispersed  his  relatives  and 
friends,  were  buned  there  by  kind  but  strange 
hands.  As  soon  as  the  district  was  sufficientiy 
tranquil,  they  were  removed  by  his  aged  father 
to  the  burial-ground  at  Braintree.  A  monument 
was  raised  over  his  resting-place  after  his  widow 
had  been,  in  1798,  placed  beside  him,  witii  an  in- 
scription by  John  Quincy  Adams,  dosing  with 
these  well-tnmed  lines: — 

BXBAKGBB, 

In  contemplating  this  monument,  the  frail  tribute 
Of  filial  gratitude,  and  affection. 

Glows  thy  bold  breast  with  patriotic  flame  f 
Let  his  example  point  the  paths  of  fame  I 
Or  seeks  thy  heart,  averse  from  public  strife, 
The  milder  graces  of  domestic  liief 
Her  kindred  rirtues  let  thy  soul  revere, 
And  o'er  the  best  of  mothers  drop  a  tear. 

JESEirr  BELKNAP. 

This  eminent  New  England  clergyman  and  his- 
torian was  bom  June  4,  1744,  in  Boston,  where 
the  fimiily  resided  for  three  generations.  His 
habits  in  childhood  showed  the  ftiture  antianarian 
and  historian.    At  ten  years  of  age  he  made  neat 
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abstraotd  of  the  sermons  at  the  Old  South  Church ; 
and  from  his  entrance  at  Harvard,  at  fifteen,  kept, 
through  his  life,  series  of  interleaved  annotated 
almanacs,  a  favorite  mode  of  diary  of  the  Eastern 
clergyman,  of  which  some  curious  specimens  are 
preserved.  He  had,  too.  his  manuscript  books, 
Quotidiana  Miscellanea,  Jbc.,  for  extracts  from  the 
authors  he  read.  The  firet  entry  on  the  first 
page  of  these  is  significant  of  his  tastes  thus 
early  forming,  from  Eckard's  Roman  History : — 
^^  there  are  required  so  many  qualifications  and 
accomplishments  in  an  historian,  and  so  much 
care  and  nioeness  in  writing  an  history,  that  some 
have  reckoned  it  one  of  the  most  difficult  labors 
human  nature  is  capable  of."  He  left  Harvard 
with  the  class  of  1762,  and  became,  like  so  many 
others,  a  schoolmaster.  After  four  years  in  this 
employment,  and  when  he  had  ftdly  established 
his  resolution,  he  was  ordained  as  a  preacher. 
He  married  Ruth  Eliot,  of  Boston,  ana  became 
pastor  of  the  church  in  Dover,  New  Hampshire, 
in  1767,  where  he  passed  twenty  years.  His  his- 
torical tastes  soon  aeveloped  themselves ;  but  they 
were  somewhat  interrupted  by  the  opening  scenes 
of  the  Revolution,  in  which  Belknap  bore  the 
part  of  a  good  Whig,  counselling  the  people  by 
his  pen.  He  was  chosen  chaplain  to  tJbe  troops 
of  Kew  Hampshire  at  Cambridge,  but  declined 
the  appointment.  In  1787  he  left  Dover  for  the 
charge  of  the  Federal  Street  Church  in  Boston,  a 
position  which  he  held  till  his  death^caused  sud- 
denly by  paralysis,  June  20,  1798.  He  had  him- 
self in  some  fines  of  poetry,  found  among  his 
papers,  invoked  a  speedy  departure. 

When  faith  and  patience,  hope  and  love, 
Have  made  us  meet  for  heaven  above, 
How  blest  the  privilege  to  rise 
Snatched  in  a  moment  to  the  skies  I 
UnconsciouBi  to  resign  our  breath, 
Nor  taste  the  bittemefls  of  death. 
Such  be  my  lot,  Lord,  if  thou  please. 
To  die  in  silence  and  at  ease. 
When  thou  dost  know  that  I'm  prepared, 
O  seize  me  quick  to  my  reward. 
But  if  thy  wisdom  sees  it  best 
To  turn  thine  ear  from  this  request — 
If  sickness  bo  the  appointed  way. 
To  waste  this  frame  of  human  clay ; 
I^  worn  with  grief  and  racked  with  pain. 
This  earth  must  turn  to  earth  again ; 
Then  let  thine  angels  round  me  stand — 
Support  me  by  thy  powerful  hand; 
Let  not  my  faith  or  patience  move, 
Nor  aught  abate  my  hope  or  love ; 
But  brighter  may  my  graces  shine, 
Till  they're  absorbed  in  light  divine. 

His  distinct  historical  labors  oommenccfd  with 
his  residence  in  New  Hampshire,  where  he  en- 
gaged in  the  study  and  preparation  of  manu- 
scripts, using  great  diligence  in  his  pioneer  work. 
Before  the  Revolution,  Belknap  had  studied  his 
subject  in  the  steeple  of  the  Old  South  Church, 
aniong  the  books  collected  by  his  pastor,  Mr. 
Prince.  In  the  prefece  to  his  first  volume,  Belk- 
nap suggests  a  public  repository  for  MSS.,  under 
proper  rcguktions.  This  first  volume  of  his  Hu- 
tory  of  New  Hampshire  appeared  at  Philadelphia 
in  1784,  under  the  superintendence  of  Ebenezer 
Hazard,  the  Postmaster-General,  and  compiler  of 
the  State  Papers.    The  second  appeared  at  Bos- 


ton in  1791,  and  the  third  in  the  same  dty,  in  tiie 
following  year.  To  assist  him  in  the  wok,  whidi 
at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the  last  volume 
had  Mien  short  of  the  actual  expenses,  the  Legis- 
lature of  New  Hampdiire  granted  him  My 
pounds.  Its  merits  at  the  present  day  would 
secure  it  a  better  reception.  The  first  volume 
comprehends  the  events  of  one  complete  century, 
from  the  discovery  of  the  river  Pascatamia;  the 
second,  seventy-five  years,  from  1715 ;  tne  third 
is  occupied  witib  a  geographical  description  of  rhe 
state  ;  with  sketches  of  its  natural  history,  pro* 
ductions,  improvements,  and  present  state  of 
society  and  manners,  laws  and  government. 

The  candor  and  agreeable  style  of  this  work 
are  no  less  remarkable  than  its  historical  tact 
and  fidelity.  It  has  long  ranked  at  the  head  of 
the  local  state  histories  of  the  country.  The 
author  had  everything  to  acquire  and  arrangei 
He  overcame  these  difficulties,  and  seized  his  sub- 
ject with  the  grasp  of  an  earnest  thinker  and  ac- 
complished writer.  The  interesting  chapters  in 
the  third  volume  on  physical  geography  and 
natural  history  show  that  he  took  no  narrow  view 
of  the  relations  of  his  subject 

On  the  completion  of  tlus  work,  an  editor  of  a 
newspaper  in  keene,  N.H.,  made  the  modest  an- 
nouncement to  his  readers  that  ^^to  render  his 
paper  as  useful  and  entertaining  as  possible,  he 
proposed  to  oonunence  upon  the  Rev.  Mr.  Belk- 
nap^s  late  History  of  New  Hampshire,  and  con- 
tinue a  small  part  of  the  same  weekly.  As  evexy 
member  of  the  community  is  equally  interested  in 
this  much-approved  History,  the  editor  flattere 
himself  that  the  above  attempt  to  please  will 
meet  with  the  approbation  of  his  generous  patrons. 
This  information  is  given  to  accommodate  those 
who  have  a  desire  of  becoming  subscribers  for  the 
Cheshire  Advertiser^  ihai  they  may  apply  in 
season,  and  not  be  disappointed  of  the  first  part 
of  this  valuable  History."  To  which  cool  propo- 
sition, when  the  author  was  informed  of  it  by  his 
friend,  Isaiah  Thomas,  he  replied :  ^'  As  I  am  par- 
ticularly interested  in  the  success  of  that  hterary 
adventure,  I  beg  you  would  set  me  down  as  a 
subscriber  for  tiie  Cheshire  Advertiser  for  one 
year^to  commence  from  the  first  portion  of  the 
sdd  History  which  yon  may  reprint,  and  send  the 
papers  to  me  regularly  by  the  post  If  you  are 
desirous  of  reprinting  the  certificate  from  the 
Clerk  of  the  Federal  Court,  which  secures  the 
copyright  of  the  said  History  to  me  and  my  heirs, 
agreeably  to  the  laws  of  the  United  States,  be  so 
good  as  to  let  me  know  it,  and  I  will  send  you  aa 
authenticated  copy." 

In  1790,  Belknap  projected  the  Mossaohnsetts 
Historical  Society,  which  became  long  since  an 
established  precedent  for  similar  organixataons 
throughout  uie  country.  At  the  request  of  this 
body  he  delivered,  Oct  28,  1792,  a  centennial 
Discourse  intended  to  eommemorate  theDiseotery 
of  America  by  Christopher  Columlms,  on  the 
completion  of  the  third  century  since  that  event 
Four  dissertations  are  added  on  points  rais«ed  by 
the  address.  The  whole  is  well  filled  with  in- 
genious philosophical  suggestions. 

In  the  same  year  with  ^is  address  appeared  in 
successive  numbers  of  the  Oolmnbian  Magazine, 
a  production  entitled  The  Foresters^  an  American 
tote,  being  a  sequel  to  the  history  i^  John  Bull 
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tt«  CloMer,  in  a  mrit*  of  letttn  U>  a  friend.  '  In  1T94  Belknap  published  tiie  first  volnme  of 
This  W8S  writKn  by  Dr.  Belkn&p.  The  papers  a  series  of  AmericAn  biographioal  sketches— j4n. 
were  noUectei]  in  a  Tolnme,  and  printed  again  JIutorical  aeetmnt  of  thoitpeTKnu  who  hare  been 
■with  (wo  additional  letters,  continuing  the  story,  ■  dUtinguith^  in  America  a*  Adventurers,  StaU»- 
is  JT1)6.  I  men,  Fhihaophtrt,  DiHnet,   Warriorf,   Authort, 

and  other  reiiiart'oble  efiaraetert,  comprahmding 
a  recital  of  tht  etenU  connected  with  their  litee 
and  aetioiu. 

The  second  volnme  of  the  Bic^raphies  was 
completed  and  in  press  at  tlie  tiine  of  the 
author's  death. 

Tlie  next  year  he  issned  a  ColUetion  ofF»abn* 
and  Hymn*,  which  was  in  ose  for  a  wliile  with 
the  New  England  Conttrcgational  oiinroheis. 
Several  of  tliese  were  written  by  liimself. 

In  171)5  apjieared  Dr.  Belknap's  Diuertatuna 
on  the  Character,  Death,  and  Reiurreetion  of 
Jeeue  ChrUt,  and  the  Eiidenee  of  hit  Ooepel, 
I  leifA  liejnarhe  on  tome  lentimenti  adiianeed  in  a 
\  hooh  eiitttled  "  The  Age  ofSeaion." 
,  As  on  anecilote  of  Dr.  Belknap's  historical  ac- 
I  cnracy,  it  may  be  mentioned,  that  tlia  year  bc- 
I  fore  his  death  he  sailed  A-om  New  ItoilfonI  to 
I  asccrtjun  the  island  discOTered  by  Gosnold  in 
.  1602,  which  he  hod  stated  incorrectly  in  the 
I  first  volnme  of  his  Biographiut.  Finding  the 
■  exact  locality  on  the  island  of  Cuttyhunk,  he  re- 
wnilc  tlie  liie  for  the  second  volume,  and  intro- 
ditcc<l  a  description  of  tbo  spot. 


Wlien  the  forestera  had  broken  their  m 
with  Ball,  It  iru  uncertain  what  connexion*  they 
might  fbrm  abroad,  but  it  was  judged  expedient  for 
thera  to  be  imited  ainontt  theniselvcs,  lliat  no  on* 
family  should  counect  itself  in  trade  vith  any  mer- 
clinnt  or  factor,  without  the  coQeeDt  of  the  others. 
In  short,  it  beowne  necejaarj  for  them  to  enter  into 
a  pBrtnership  for  their  mutual  interest  and  conve- 
Dii>nce.  To  do  this  was  n  nice  point.  Mid  required 
much  delicaey.  It  was  to  them  a  new  subject,  and 
they  liiid  an  untroilden  path  before  them.  After 
muuh  oonsaltntion  and  inqniry,  tbeir  ingenuity  sug- 
rpbMhJ  to  them  the  idea  of  an  originolsofial  compact. 
■'  Why  should  we  (said  they)  look  abroad  for  prcce- 
deiiU,  when  we  have  enough  omong  oorselves  I 
tjee  the  bfaeeri  io  our  own  brooks  and  meadows, 
how  they  work  in  complete  partnership,  eaeh  family 
has  its  own  cell,  and  a  number  of  cells  are  placed  in 
one  pond.  They  carry  on  their  ot)erat1ons  witb 
peace  and  unanimity.  withoQt  even  the  appearance 
nt  a  tnosftT.  Here  is  a  perfect  republic,  a  complete 
equality,  a  striking  example  of  order  without  subor- 
dination, of  liberty  without  jeolougj,  of  industry 
without  coercion,  of  economy  without  parsimony, 
of  sagacity  vithoat  overbearing  iutluence.  Every 
one  knows  his  own  business  and  doe*  it,  their  labour 
goes  on  with  regularity  and  decency;  their  united 
efforts  serve  the  common  eause,  and  the  interest  of 
every  one  is  involved  iti  that  of  the  whole.  Let  nt 
go  and  do  likewise."  The  hint  tijok,  and  a  plan  of 
conxDEnATiDN.  OS  it  wna  ealle<l.  was  drnwn  up  on 
principles  of  the  purest  eiiuahty;  each  family  re- 
taining the  entire  control  of  ila  own  domestic  con- 
cerns, without  any  interference  of  the  others,  and 
agreeing  to  contribnte  volHularili/  ita  proportion  of 
labour  and  money  to  support  the  common  interest 

This  was,  in  theory,  a  very  pretty  device,  emctly 
anilfd  to  a  set  of  people  who  thought  theioselve* 


IlBiniHhtn,  -irilh  Hiccllani  fram  his  corTeBpondenM  uid  nther 
wrltlnj^  CoT]piM«d  shd  urniiiffed  by  bis  gnDd-daugtter. 
Bwp«r  *  BntUwis.    IMT. 


The  Foresters  is  an  ^lologne,  written  i^r  the 
manner  of  Arbnthnot's  John  Bull,  in  which  the 
leading  states  and  interests  of  the  American 
aontioeDt  are  represented  under  oatch-wonia  of 
May  interpretation.  The  Fore.-^ters  themselves 
■le  the  people  of  the  United  States;  Onontio  is 
Canada;  Robert  Lomher,  New  Hampshire;  John 
Codline,  Massachasotts ;  Pet^r  Bnll-Frt^,  New 
York;  Walter  Pipeweed,  Virginia;  his  grand- 
son. General  Washington;  Charles  Indigo,  South 
Carolina ;  Ethnn  Grecnwooil,  Vermont.  The 
several  settlementa  of  the  country  are  related  in 
neatly  turned  phrase,  toother  with  the  incidents 
of  the  P^volution  and  the  circumstances  out  of 
which  it  arose,  followed  by  a  graphic  picture  of 
the  now  oonatitnlion,  and  the  attempt  of  Genet  at 
French  inlerfereuoe.  There  is  much  sly  humor 
in  this  book,  hit  off  in  a  noat  qniet  style.* 

In  1TS3  he  published  anonymously  a  Zift  ^ 
WatU,  in  oonneiion  with  Kippia's  Life  of  Dod- 
dridge. In  the  conclusion  ot  this  life  he  states 
what  he  interpreted  as  the  views  of  Watts  in 
relation  to  the  Trinity.  This  portion  has  been 
added  by  his  grand -daugliter  to  the  judioions 
memoir  she  has  pahji'^heil  of  Belknap.f 


r IS  pleassoti J  rarlndon  sliM  occasion 

hj  111*  po«t  Brnnt,  U  lb«  uml-centftnnlal  ep^^bnitlan  of  ths 
New  Yotk  HUlorlol  Bocletr.  In  i  iprrch  il  Ih«  dlnnpr  it 
the  AMoc  Boom.  Not.  ».  ISIM,  he  spaks  of  Ib«  FiirHtgn, 
"■a  wort  wbUi  MMi^t  lo  sintMlUsh  mu  history  wich  Iha 
uhiiiua  of  wit  fend  hunHr,"  tn  coDiiexIcni  witb  tba  AmerlcBn 
Blognclir.  wbleb  bo  i*cflll»ot»d  u  imongil  his  Mrllcat  iokI- 
l£f  ind  iBipirdta  Bslknap  "  tb«  hi||h  maril  of  being  Ibpfint 

•Cb"   Mr,  B>7«at  coDllODtd,  'h*  niibllahed  tba  Foie^Kn, 
loDir  m  ^wrlls  at  TItw  EosUnd  OrcBldeB." 
•  lite  of  Jenmr  B«lkwip,  D.D,  the  Hlrtortaa  of  Haw 
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completely  viitaonsw  But  as  it  often  happeoB  that 
great  ingenuity  exiBts  without  much  judgment  or 
policy,  BO  it  proved  herei  These  foresters  did  not 
consider  that  their  intellects  were  not,  like  those  of 
the  beaytfs,  confined  to  a  few  particular  objects; 
that  they  were  not,  like  the  beavers,  void  of  passions 
and  preiudices,  void  of  ambition,  jealousy,  avarice, 
and  self-interest.  With  all  the  infirmities  of  hu- 
manity, they  were  expecting  to  establish  a  conunu- 
nity  on  a  plan  similar  to  that  in  which  no  such 
deformities  can  possibly  find  admittance. 

Though  for  a  while,  and  during  the  period  of  the 
law-suit,  when  common  danger  impelled  them  to 
keep  themselves  close  together,  this  plan  answered 
the  end  better  than  none ;  yet  in  fact  the  notion  of 
indepefidenee  had  so  intoxicated  their  minds,  that 
having  cast  off  their  dependence  on  Mr.  BuU,  they 
thought  themselves  independent  of  all  the  world 
beside.  When  they  had  got  entirely  clear  of  the 
controversy  with  him,  thev  were  in  the  condition  of 
a  young  heir  just  come  of  age,  who  feels  proud  of 
his  freedom,  and  thinks  he  has  a  right  to  act  without 
control.  Each  family  felt  its  own  importance,  and 
expected  a  degree  of  respect  from  the  others,  in  pro- 
portion to  its  numbers,  its  property,  its  exertions,  its 
aniiguiiy,  and  other  trifling  considerations,  which 
ought  never  to  have  had  any  place  in  a  partnership 
of  complete  eouality ;  and  in  consequence  of  this 
intoxicating  iaea  of  independence,  each  family 
claimed  the  right  of  giving  or  withholding  its  con- 
sent to  what  was  proposed  by  any  or  aU  of  tiie 
others. 

In  the  club  room,  among  a  number  of  ingenious 
devices,  there  was  a  clock,  of  a  most  curious  and  in- 
tricate construction,  by  which  all  the  common  con- 
cerns of  the  partnenhip  were  to  be  regulated.  It 
had  one  bell,  on  which  thirteen  distinct  hammers 
struck  the  houra.  Each  hammer  was  moved  by  in- 
dependent wheels  and  weights,  each  set  of  wneels 
and  weights  was  inclosed  in  a  separate  case,  the  key 
of  which  was  kept,  not  as  it  ought  to  have  been,  by 
the  person  who  represented  the  family  at  club,  but 
in  each  mansion  house ;  and  every  family  claimed  a 
right  either  to  keep  the  key  at  home  or  send  it  to 
dub,  when  and  by  whom  they  pleased.  Now  as 
this  clock,  like  all  other  automatons,  needed  fre- 
quently to  be  wound  up,  to  be  oiled  and  cleaned,  a 
very  nice  and  particular  adjustment  of  circum- 
stances was  necessary  to  preserve  the  regularity  of 
its  motiona,  and  make  the  hammers  penorm  tneir 
functions  with  propriety.  Sometimes  one  or  two 
of  the  hammers  would  he  out  of  order,  and  when  it 
eame  to  the  turn  of  one  to  strike  it  would  be  silent; 
then  there  must  be  a  running  or  sending  home  for 
the  key,  and  the  houses  being  at  a  considerable  dis- 
tance, much  time  was  spent  in  waiting  Sometimes 
the  messenger  arrived  at  an  unseasonable  hour,  when 
the  family  was  asleep,  or  abroad  in  the  fields,  and 
it  would  take  up  a  considerable  time  to  collect  them, 
and  lay  the  case  before  them,  that  they  might  de» 
liberate  and  determine  whether  the  key  should  be 
sent  or  not ;  and  before  this  could  be  done,  the  clock 
would  get  more  out  of  order.  By  this  means,  the 
dub  was  frequently  perplexed;  they  knew  neither 
the  hour  of  the  day,  nor  the  day  of  the  month; 
they  could  not  date  their  letters,  nor  adjust  their 
books,  nor  do  business  with  any  regularity. 

Besides  this,  there  was  another  inconvemenee. 
For  though  they  had  a  strong-box,  yet  it  was  filled 
with  nothing  but  bills  of  parcels,  and  accounts  pre- 
sented for  payment,  contracts  of  loans,  and  inaen- 
tures  for  services.  No  money  could  be  had  from 
any  of  the  families,  but  by  their  own  voluntary 
consent ;  and  to  gain  this  consent  there  was  great 
difficulty.    Some  had  advanced  what  they  supposed 


to  be  more  than  their  proportion ;  othen  had  paid 
leaa  The  former  would  give  no  more,  tiU  the  latter 
had  made  np  their  quotas,  and  there  was  no  auUio- 
rity  which  could  call  any  one  to  account,  or  make 
him  do  his  duty.  Their  whole  estates  were  mort> 
gaged  for  the  money  which  they  had  borrowed  of 
Mr.  Lewis  and  Mr.  Irog;  and  yet  they  could  cany 
on  no  business  in  purtnershipi  In  tact  they  had 
formed  such  an  unheard  of  kind  of  partnership, 
that  thouffh  they  could  run  themsdves  m  debt,  yet 
they  could  not  oblige  one  another  to  raise  any  money 
to  diseharge  their  debts. 

Each  family,  however,  carried  on  a  separate  trade, 
and  they  contrived  to  undersdl  each  other,  both  at 
home  and  at  market.  Each  family  also  had  a  sepa- 
rate debt,  which  some  were  providing  means  to  ^»- 
charge,  and  others  ueelected.  In  one  or  two  of  the 
famiUes  they  went  to  loggerheads  amone  themsdvesu 
John  CodUne's  family  was,  for  several  days,  a  scene 
of  confusion  and  ^sorder;  nothing  was  seen  or 
heard,  but  cursing  and  calling  names,  kicking  shins 
and  pulling  noses.  John  at  first  tried  to  silence 
them  by  gentle  means,  but  finding  these  ineffectaal, 
he  at  length  drew  his  hanger,  and  swore  he  would 
cut  off  the  ears  of  the  first  tnat  should  dare  to  make 
any  more  noise.  This  threatening  drove  two  or 
three  turbulent  fellows  out  of  doors,  after  whidi  the 
house  was  tolerably  quiet  Somethine  of  the  same 
kind  happened  in  Robert  Lumber's  family,  but  he 
made  so  good  a  use  of  his  fistas  qudled  the  disturb* 
ance  at  once. 

In  the  family  of  Rocer  Carrier  there  seemed  to 
be  a  predominant  lurch  for  knavery,  for  he  publicly 
advertised  that  he  was  ready  to  pay  his  debts  by 
notes  of  hand,  subject  to  a  discount,  the  amount  of 
which  was  indefinite,  because  continually  increasing; 
and  that  whoever  did  not  take  his  pay,  when  thus 
offered,  might  go  without  The  other  families  weie 
alarmed  at  his  conduct ;  but  had  no  power  to  oblige 
him  to  deal  honestly,  and  he  carriea  hb  roguery  so 
fiu*  as  to  bid  them  all  defiance. 

In  this  state  of  debility  and  distraction,  it  became 
necessary  to  eonsult  on  some  measures  for  a  better 
plan  of  union.  They  began  to  be  convinced  that 
they  were  not  beavertf  nor  capable  of  subsisticg  in 
such  a  state  of  society  as  had  been  adopted  &om 
tltem.  Something  more  energetic  was  wanted  to 
compel  the  lazy,  to  check  the  knavish,  to  direct  the 
industrious,  and  to  keep  the  honest  from  beirg  im- 
posed upon.  It  had  been  often  in  contemplation  to 
amend  the  mode  of  partnership ;  but  now  the  disor- 
ders in  some  of  the  &milies  oecame  so  alarming, 
that  though  they  had  been  quelled  for  the  present^ 
it  was  uncertain  whether  they  would  not  break  out 
again,  especially  ns  one  whole  family  seemed  deter- 
mined openly  to  patronize  roguery.  These  conside- 
rations served  to  hasten  the  change  which  had  been 
contemplated.  It  was  accordingly  moved  in  the 
club,  that  eath  family  should  appomt  one  or  more 
persons  to  meet  together  and  consult  upon  some  al- 
terations and  improvements  in  the  partnershxpw 

ns  mw  ouaviiTU  i  lox. 

The  profeesed  design  of  the  meeting  was  to  refoim 
and  amend  the  plan ;  but  in  fact  when  they  came  to 
examine  it,  they  found  themsdves  obligea  to  paaa 
the  same  sentence  on  it  that  was  once  delivered  con- 
cerning the  famous  poet  Alexander  Pope,  whose 
usual  ejaculation  was  God  mend  me  !  *'  Mend  you,** 
said  a  hackney  coachman  (looking  with  contempt  on 
his  dwarfish  form  and  hump  back), "  it  would  not  be 
half  so  much  trouble  to  make  a  new  one." 

A  new  one  was  accordingly  entered  upon,  and  the 
fundamental  principle  of  it  was,  not  to  suppose  men 
as  good  as  they  ought  to  be,  but  to  take  them  aa 
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they  are.  *'  Tt  1^  trae,"  tnid  they»  *'  that  all  men  are 
natoraUy  tree  and  equal ;  it  ia  a  very  good  iden, 
and  ougnt  to  be  nnderetood  in  every  contract  and 
partnership  which  can  be  formed ;  it  may  servo  as 
a  check  npon  ambition  and  other  hmnan  passions, 
and  put  people  in  mind  that  they  may  some  time  or 
other  be  called  to  account  by  tneir  equals.  But  it 
ia  OS  tree  that  this  equality  is  destroyed  by  a  thou- 
sand causes  which  exist  in  nature  and  in  society. 
It  is  true  that  all  beasts,  birds,  and  fishes  are  natu- 
rally  free  and  equal  in  some  respects,  but  yet  we 
fimf  them  unequal  in  other  respects,  and  one  be- 
comes  the  prey  of  another.  There  is,  and  always 
will  be,  a  supe-iority  and  an  inferiority,  in  spite  of 
all  the  system  i  of  metaphysics  that  ever  existed. 
How  can  you  prevent  one  man  from  being  stronger, 
or  wi^r,  or  richer  than  another?  and  wul  not  the 
strong  overcome  the  weakf  will  not  the  cunning 
etrenmvent  the  foolish  f  and  will  not  the  borrower 
beeome  servant  to  the  lender!  Is  not  this  noble, 
free  and  independent  creature  man,  necessarily  sub- 
ject to  lords  of  his  own  species  in  every  stage  of  his 
existence  t  When  a  chilo,  is  he  not  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  parents!  Send  him  to  school,  place 
him  out  as  an  ai>prentice,  put  him  on  board  a  ship, 
enrol  him  in  a  company  of  militia,  must  he  not  be 
subject  to  a  master!  rlace  him  in  any  kind  of  so- 
ciety whatever,  and  he  has  wants  to  be  supplied, 
and  passions  to  be  subdued ;  his  active  powers  need 
to  be  directed,  aad  his  extravagances  to  be  con- 
trolled, and  if  he  will  not  do  it  himself,  somebody 
must  do  it  for  him.  Self-government  is  indeed  the 
most  perfect  form  of  government  in  the  world ;  but 
if  men  will  not  govern  themselves,  they  must  have 
some  governors  appointed  over  them,  who  will  keep 
them  in  order,  and  make  them  do  their  duty.  Now 
if  ^ere  is  in  fact  such  an  inequality  existing  among 
us,  why  should  we  act  as  if  no  such  thing  existed ! 
We  have  tried  the  beaver  scheme  of  partnership  long 
esough,  and  find  it  will  not  do.  Let  us  then  adopt 
the  practice  of  another  kind  of  industrious  animals 
which  we  have  among  us — ^Let  us  imitate  the  been, 
who  are  governed  by  one  supreme  head,  and,  under 
that  direction,  conduct  their  whole  economy  with 
perfect  order  and  regularity.'' 

On  this  principle  tliey  drew  up  an  entire  new 
plan,  in  which  there  was  one  chief  steward,  who 
was  to  manage  their  united  interest,  and  be  respon- 
sible to  the  whole  for  his  conduct  He  was  to  have 
a  kind  of  council  to  advise  and  direct  him,  and  seve- 
ral inferior  officers  to  assist  him,  as  there  might  be 
Oicas.on;  and  a  certain  contribution  was  to  be 
Icvieil  on  the  trade,  or  on  the  estates  of  the  whole, 
which  was  to  make  a  common  stock  for  the  support 
of  the  common  interest ;  and  they  were  to  erect  a 
tribanal  among  themselves,  which  should  decide  and 
determine  all  differencea  If  nine  of  the  families 
should  agree  to  this  plan,  it  was  to  take  place ;  and 
th  ■  othe.s  might  or  might  not  adopt  it ;  out  if  any 
o  :e  sho'ild  finally  refuse,  or  if  any  should  adopt  it 
and  afterward  f:Jl  from  it,  he  was  to  be  looked  Upon 
as  an  outcast,  and  no  person  was  to  have  any  con- 
Dexion  with  him. 

The  meeting  having  continued  a  long  time,  every- 
body became  extremely  anxious  to  know  what  they 
were  about ;  the  doors  were  kept  shut,  and  no  per- 
Bon  whatever  was  let  into  the  secret  till  the  whole 
was  completed.  A  copy  was  then  sent  to  each 
family,  for  them  to  consiaer  at  their  leisure. 

Tljongh  curiosity  was  now  gratified,  yet  anxiety 
•was  not  relaxe^l.  The  new  plan  of  partnership 
went  by  the  name  of  the  fiddle;  those  who  were  m 
favour  of  it  called  themselves  fiddlers,  and  those 
who  opposed  it  w ei  e  stvled  antifiddlera,  Tlie  former 
eaiil  it  was  the  best  plan  that  human  wisdom  had 
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ever  contrived.  The  latter  imagined  it  **  pregnant 
with  mischiet"  The  former  compared  it  to  a  strong 
fence  about  a  rich  field  of  wheat  The  latter  com- 
pared it  to  the  whale  that  swallowed  up  Jonah. 

In  each  family  a  consultation  was  neld  on  the 
question,  Whether  it  should  be  adopted  or  not!  and 
liberty  was  given  for  every  one  to  speak  his  mind 
with  the  utmost  freedom.  The  objections,  answers, 
replies,  rejoinders,  and  rebutters,  which  were  pro- 
duced on  this  occasion,  would  make  a  curious  collec- 
tion, and  form  an  important  page  in  the  history  of 
man.  The  fiddler*  were  extremely  fond  of  having 
it  examined,  because  they  said  it  was  like  a  rich 
piece  of  plate,  which  the  more  it  be  rubbed  shines 
the  brighter.  The  aniifiddlers  said  it  was  like  a 
worm-eaten  bottom  of  a  ship,  the  defects  of  which 
would  more  evidently  appear,  tlie  more  it  was 
ripped  to  pieces;  they  were  therefore  for  rejecting 
it  at  once,  without  any  examination  at  alL 

When  they  were  urged  to  point  out  its  defects, 
they  would  say,  "  It  is  dangerous  to  put  so  much 
power  into  the  hands  of  any  man,  or  set  of  men, 
lest  they  should  abuse  it  Our  liberty  and  property 
will  be  safe  whilst  we  keep  them  ourselves,  but 
when  we  have  once  parted  with  them,  we  may  never 
be  able  to  get  them  Dack  again." 

If  the  plan  was  compared  to  a  hcute,  then  the 
objection  would  be  made  against  building  it  too  high, 
lest  the  wind  should  blow  it  down.  How  shall  we 
guard  it  against  fire!  how  shall  we  secure  it  against 
robbers?  and  how  shall  we  keep  out  rats  and  mice! 

If  it  was  likened  to  a  ship,  then  it  would  be  asked, 
how  shall  we  guard  it  against  leaking !  how  shall 
wc  prevent  it  from  running  on  the  rocks  and  quick- 
snnas!  , 

Sometimes  it  would  be  compared  to  a  clock,  then 
the  question  was,  how  shall  we  secure  the  pendulum, 
the  wheels  and  the  balance  from  rust!  who  shall 
keep  the  key,  and  who  shall  we  trust  to  wind  it  up! 

Sometimes  it  was  represented  by  a  purae,  and 
then  it  was  said  to  be  dangerous  to  let  any  one  hold 
the  strings.  Money  is  a  tempting  object,  and  the 
best  men  are  liable  to  be  corrupted. 

In  short,  the  whole  of  the  arguments  against  it 
might  be  summed  up  in  one  word— jkaloust  ; 
which  is  well  known  to  be  the  highest  degree  of  re- 
publican virtue. 

To  show  the  futility  of  these  arguments,  it  was 
observed  by  the  opposite  party,  that  it  was  impossi- 
ble to  put  it  into  any  man's  power  to  do  you  good, 
without  at  the  same  time  putting  it  into  his  power 
to  do  you  hurt  If  you  trust  a  barber  to  shave 
your  beard,  you  put  it  into  his  power  to  cut  your 
throat  If  you  trust  a  baker  to  make  your  bread, 
or  a  cook  to  dress  your  meat,  you  put  it  into  the 
power  of  each  to  poison  you ;  nay,  if  you  venture  - 
to  lie  in  the  same  bed  with  your  wife,  you  put  it 
into  her  power  to  choak  you  when  you  are  asleep. 
Shall  we  therefore  let  our  beards  grow  till  they  are 
long  enough  to  put  into  our  pockets,  because  we  are 
afraid  of  the  barber!  shall  we  starve  ourselves  be- 
cause the  baker  and  the  cook  may  poison  us!  and 
snail  we  bie  afraid  to  go  to  bed  with  our  wives! 
Fie,  fie,  gentlemen,  do  not  indulge  such  whims:  Be 
careful  in  the  choice  of  your  barbers,  your  bakers, 
your  cooks,  and  your  wives;  pay  them  well,  and 
treat  them  well,  and  make  it  their  interest  to  treat 
you  well,  and  you  need  not  fear  them. 

After  much  debate  and  discussion,  some  of  the 
families  adopted  it  without  exception,  but  in  others, 
the  opposition  was  so  strong  that  it  could  not  be 
made  to  pass,  but  by  the  help  of  certain  amendments, 
which  were  proposed;  ana  of  these  amendments 
every  family  which  thought  proper  to  make  any, 
made  as  many  as  they  pleased.    The  new  plan  with 
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its  Appendage  of  amendmentB,  cut  such  a  grote0<|iie 
figure,  that  a  certain  wflg  in  one  of  the  families,  hke 
Jotham,  the  son  of  Gideon,  ridiculed  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing fable : 

"  A  certain  man  hired  a  taylor  to  make  him  a  pnir 
of  gmall  elothet ;  the  taylor  measured  him  and  made 
the  garment  When  he  had  brought  it  home,  the 
man  turned  and  twisted  and  viewed  it  on  all  sides ; 
it  is  too  small  here,  said  he,  and  wants  to  be  let  out ; 
it  is  too  big  here,  and  wants  to  be  taken  in ;  I  am 
afraid  there  will  be  a  hole  here,  and  you  must  put 
on  A  patch ;  this  button  is  not  strong  enough,  you 
must  set  on  another.  He  was  ^ing  on  in  this  man- 
ncr,  when  his  wife  overhearing  him,  said,  have  you 
put  on  the  small  clothes,  my  dear  f  No,  said  he. 
How  then,  replied  she,  can  you  possibly  tell  whether 
tliey  will  fit  you  or  not  f  If  I  had  made  such  objec- 
tions to  a  gown  or  o  pair  of  stays  before  I  had  put 
them  on, how  would  you  have  laughed  aimj  female 
wisdom!  The  man  took  his  wife's  advice,  and 
saved  the  taylor  n  deal  of  trouble." 

In  like  manner  the  new  plan  of  partnership  waa 
tried  an,  and  was  found  to  fit  very  well.  The 
amendments  were  thrown  by,  for  future  considera- 
tion ;  some  of  them  have  l!een  since  adopted,  but 
^hey  are  so  few  and  so  trifling,  as  to  make  no  essen- 
tial difference. 

ELIJAH  FITCH. 

Elijah  Frrcn  was  born  in  1745.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  Yale,  and  received  an  honorary  degree 
of  A.M.,  from  Harvard,  in  1770.  Ho  became  a 
clergyman  at  Hopkinton,  Massnchnsetts,  where 
he  £ed,  as  we  learn  from  a  notice  accompanying 
his  poems,  ^^  on  the  sixteenth  of  December,  1788, 
in  the  forty-third  year  of  his  age,  and  seventeenth 
of  his  ministry."  He  wrote  Th6  Beauties  of 
Feligion,  a  poem  addressed  to  youth,  in  five 
books,  and  a  short  poem  entitled  The  Choice, 
which  were  published  at  Providence  in  1789. 

The  objects  of  the  principal  poem  are  concisely 
stated  in  the  ''Advertisement  of  the  Author." 
*'  The  design  of  these  Essays  is  to  paint  religion  in 
her  native  beauties.  They  are  principaUy  in- 
tended for  youth,  to  give  them  just  views  of  re- 
ligion, and  to  persuade  them  to  love  and  practise 
it.  The  subject  required  me  to  study  perspicuity 
more  than  elegance,  and  truth  more  than  poetical 
embellishments." 

In  the  first  three  books  the  desires  of  the  sonl, 
the  sufficiency  of  the  Gospel  to  supply  its  long- 
ing, the  goodness  of  God  in  the  materid  creation, 
and  the  need  of  religion  to  hallow  it  to  our  use, 
the  happiness  of  a  holy  life,  the  evils  produced 
by  sin,  especially  war,  are  enforced,  with  oc- 
casional narrative  episodes.  Book  IV.  contains 
the  soliloquy  of  an  infidel,  who, "  after  a  debauch, 
awakes  with  a  resolution  to  pursue  nothing  but 
the  pleasures  of  the  world."  He  is  unable  to 
escape  the  rebukes  of  conscience,  and  expires  in 
misery.  An  animated  description  then  follows 
of  the  beauty  and  variety  of  nature,  and  the 
sufficiency  of  hannless  pleasures  to  secure  hap- 
piness. '  In  the  last  book  the  *•''  soliloquy  of  a 
believer"  is  given,  in  which  the  happiness  of  a 
holy  life  of  devout  meditation  and  participation 
in  the  ordinances  of  public  worship  is  dwelt  upon. 

TBI  TKUI  CHBmXAK. 

See  now  the  man  of  wond*rous  birth. 
Bom  from  above,  but  dwells  on  earth, 
Whose  heart  religion  fiUs: 


By  wisdom  guided  in  bis  way. 
On  wings  of  faith  he  mounts  to-day 
Towards  everlastiug  hills. 

Lord  of  himself,  his  noble  mind. 
From  fetters  free  and  uucoufined, 

A  flight  sublime  maintains ; 
But  little  his  concern  to  know. 
What's  done  by  mortals  here  below. 

Who  drag  about  their  chains. 

Pleased  with  himself  and  satisfied. 
While  streams  of  pleasure  gently  glide 

From  fountain-head  on  high ; 
Possesses  all  beneath  the  sun. 
And  smiles  to  see  how  mortals  run. 

To  catch  those  things  which  fly. 

Pleased  with  the  present,  he  enjoya 
Himself  at  ease,  nor  wants  those  toys 

Which  little  minds  call  great ; 
Crowns,  riches,  honours,  and  such  things, 
Which  please  the  vulvar,  yea  and  kings, 

He  treads  beneath  his  feet 

In  love  with  that  fair  Goddess  bright, 
Who  sits  enthroned  in  realms  of  light. 

No  meaner  flame  can  bum ; 
"lis  she  that  leads  to  Jesus'  arms. 
And  gives  possession  of  his  charms; 

Christ  and  religion's  one. 

Love  this  fair  Goddess ;  and  serene 

She'll  make  you  pass  thro'  life's  dark  scene. 

And  gild  your  passing  day  : 
Grace  your  last  moments  with  her  light. 
Then  waft  your  soul  to  regions  bright. 

To  join  angelic  lays. 

TBB  cnoics. 

Would  Heaven's  high  sov'rcign  condescend 

To  crown  my  wish,  and  let  me  spend 

The  days  on  earth  he's  pleased  to  give. 

In  that  fair  place  I'd  choose  to  live. 

Where  upon  a  rising  ground, 

A  little  distance  from  the  town. 

Far  beyond  the  noisy  rout 

Of  carts  and  waggons  driv'n  about. 

Or  the  more  confounded  din 

Of  men  contending  for  a  pin : 

Where  Aurora  spreads  her  light 

First  in  the  morn,  and  last  at  night ; 

Where  sweet  Zephyr's  breath  is  pure. 

Which  all  diseases  helps  to  cure, 

Fresh  at  ev'ry  hour  should  come, 

Wafting  spices,  myrrh,  and  gum ; 

And  at  eve  more  fragrant  grows. 

Like  the  sweet-briar  and  the  rose. 

A  placid  stream  with  gentle  tide, 

Meand'ring  thro*  a  mead,  should  glide, 

Enamel'd  o'er  with  every  hue. 

Which  on  the  eixrth  yet  ever  grew. 

And  lofty  pine  and  oak  in  rows. 

And  the  elm  witli  careless  boughs. 

On  each  side  should  raise  their  head. 

Shading  fishes  in  their  bed. 

To  the  east  this  stream  should  run. 

As  emulous  to  meet  the  sun, 

Whose  beams,  reflected  from  that  glaas, 

Make  double  morn  my  life  compass; 

While  pleasure-boats,  with  silken  saili*. 

And  streamers  gay,  delight  the  vales. 

Men  of  all  professions  there 

Should  issue  forth  to  take  the  air; 

Two  or  three  in  ev'ry  line, 

Should  be  invited  to  ray  wine: 

Such  whose  tempers  were  serene. 

And  had  with  books  familiar  been. 
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A  garden  iutenperaed  with  trees. 
Waving  to  the  gentle  breese, 
I^den  with  all  kinds  of  fruit 
Which  the  climate  e'er  could  suit: 
Peaches,  apples,  plums  and  cherris, 
Pean  and  apricots,  with  berries, 
Creeping  latent  through  the  grass 
All  other  pleasure  should  surpass, 
Sarprising  oft  the  eye  with  joy, 
Auif  to  the  grateful  touch  not  coy. 
A  purling  nil,  with  winding  course, 
How  gentle,  and  then  sounding  hoarse. 
Thru'  arbonn  and  bv  pleasant  walks. 
Where  flowers  should  grow  on  nil  their  stalks, 
The  pink,  and  rose,  and  daffodil, 
Lady's  delight,  which  crowns  the  hill, 
Narcissus  £ur,  with  tulip  gay, 
Which  finely  dress  themselves  in  May. 
With  nil  the  summer's  shining  train. 
Which  breathe  more  fmgrant  for  Uie  rain. 
And  afford  a  sweet  repast 
For  busy  bees  which  love  their  taste ; 
There  humming-birds,  with  plumage  gny. 
Shining  bright  as  flow'rs  in  May, 
Around  my  head  should  sprightly  play ; 
On  nimble  wings  they  seem  to  dance, 
Suspended  aiiU  without  advance. 
Ana  tlien  away  as  swift  as  light, 
So  sudden  that  tliey  'scape  the  ^ght ; 
Their  plumes  of  scarlet,  gold  and  green, 
A  lively  hue  as  e'er  was  seen ; 
These  o'er  my  flow'n  should  rove  nt  pleosv.r  *, 
Partjike  the  joy,  not  spoil  the  treasure, 
But  with  their  little  tube-like  bill 
From  op'nittg  blossoms  drink  their  fill: 
And  on  farina  fine  they  feed. 
Which  fully  satisfies  their  need. 

Frequent  here  would  I  resort. 
To  enjoy  the  blissful  sport, 
And  to  view  with  pleasing  eye 
All  that  blooms  beneath  the  sky ; 
See  where  the  primrose  dips  her  bill 
Among  the  dew-drops  on  the  hill. 
And  where  the  lily  hangs  her  head 
O'er  the  violet's  purple  bed ; 
All  bcstrew'd  with  green  and  gold, 
Where  pretty  birds  sweet  dalhance  hol.l. 
There  toe  lark  his  mate  invites 
To  pass  with  him  the  summer  nights, 
Ana  early  in  the  mom  awake. 
Together  the  first  dawn  partake. 
And  on  their  silver  pinions  rise, 
And  sing  their  mattms  to  the  skies ; 
With  sweetest  notes  they  fill  the  air. 
And  call  forth  shepherds  to  their  care. 
I'd  hear  the  bleating  flocks  of  sheep, 
When  the  dawn  begins  to  peep, 
And  from  my  couch  would  rise  alert, 
To  join  and  share  the  sweet  concert ; 
Hear  the  dulcet  harmony 
Warble  sweet  from  ev'ry  tree, 
From  the  meadi  and  from  tlie  vales^ 
On  the  hills  and  in  the  dales ; 
Various  notes  of  flocks  and  herds. 
Mingling  with  the  singing  birds. 
Should  eclio  fust  from  nill  to  hill, 
Till  ev'ry  part  of  nir  they  fill. 

I'd  have  a  little  grove  fast  by. 
There  to  repair  in  milder  sky: 
My  morn  and  ev'ning  walk  should  be. 
To  view  the  birds  perch'd  on  the  tree, 
Their  shiny  glossy  plumes  would  fill 
My  ravish  d  eye  with  pleasure  stiU. 


There  the  linnet,  thrush,  and  anail. 
There  tlie  mock>bird,  feme  ana  nuile. 
There  the  sparrow,  with  robin-hood. 
And  ev'ry  bird  that  loves  the  wood. 
Should  live  at  ease,  secure  from  fear, 
No  cruel  fowler  should  come  near; 
The  whip-p<9orwill  should  cheer  the  night 
With  her  sweet  notes,  which  sleep  invite; 
About  my  farm  tame  fowls  should  rove, 
Geese  and  turkeys,  ducks  and  dove ; 
Nor  would  I  want  the  guinea-hen, 
Which  imitates  the  chatt'ring  wren ; 
And  the  proud  cock,  who  struts  and  crows 
Defiance  to  his  neighb'ring  foes. 
Martins  and  swallows,  chatt'rinff  sweet, 
In  friendship  round  my  house  £ould  meet ; 
The  peacocK,  with  majestic  mien. 
And  richest  plumes,  should  oft  be  seen. 
Spreading  his  waving  glories  high, 
W  ith  dazzling  lustre  charm  the  eye. 

Nor  would  I  want  those  joys  refin'd. 
With  holy  wedlock  whicn  are  join'd; 
For  Hymen's  mystic  knot  unites 
Sublimest  joys  and  sweet  delights. 

With  one  fair  in  love  I'd  join. 
Whose  pleasing  words  should  cheer  like  wine , 
Whose  soul  to  mine  so  near  was  grown. 
No  striking  difference  could  be  known. 
But  blended  in  sweet  bands  of  love. 
In  concert  both  should  always  move. 
And  dimpled  smiles,  witli  mutual  glance, 
Should  joys  reciprocal  advance. 

To  crown  the  whole,  and  give  a  relish 
To  all  the  pleasures  life  embellish. 
On  holy  days  I  would  not  lose 
The  pleasure  which  from  worship  flows; 
And  near  my  house  should  be  the  seat 
Where  those  who  love  to  praise  sliould  meet. 
To  tread  the  courts  of  God  most  high. 
And  hear  his  message  from  tlie  sky, 
From  one  who  knows  how  to  dispense 
The  joyful  truths  sent  down  from  thence. 
And  join  with  those  whose  souls  were  graced 
With  love,  and  truth,  and  righteousness; 
To  pray  and  praise,  adore  and  sing 
Loud  anthems  to  th'  eternal  King; 
With  joy  my  heart  should  more  dilate. 
Than  all  the  fiavours  of  the  great 
But  give  me  such  a  pleasing  spot. 
And  I'll  not  envy  kincrs  their  coui 
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LINDLET  MURRAY. 

The  reader  who  takes  up  the  autobiography  of 
Lindley  Murray  with  no  other  previous  prepara- 
tion than  his  early  schoolboy  recollections  of  the 
grainiiur,  will  have  a  sensation  as  agreeable  as  un- 
exi)ected.  It  is  like  meeti ng  the  schoolmaster  after 
we  have  grown  up,  and  finding  him  a  pleasant 
courteous  geutleiimii  instead  of  the  monster  we 
had  so  often  vowed  to  thrash  on  arriving  at  the 
vigor  of  monliood  prerequisite  for  the  achieve- 
ment 

Lindley  Mniray  made  a  dolorous  entrance  into 
life :  for  six  months  after  his  birth,  in  1745,  he 
was,  says  the  editor  of  his  autobiography,  ^^  al- 
most perpetually  crying."  After  that  time  lie 
grew  healthier.  In  1753,  he  removed  with  his 
parents  from  Swetara,  near  Lancaster,  Pa.,  to  tlie 
city  of  New  York.  After  receiving  the  rudiments 
of  an  English  education  he  was  phiced  in  the 
connting-house  of  his  father,  a  prosperous  mer- 
chant, who  was  naturally  desirous  tnat  his  son 
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»!}iou]d  step  into  tlie  opening  he  liml  provided  for 
biin.  Thw,  however,  did  not  suit  Uie  Bon'n  wisliea, 
whieh  were  bent  upon  tlic  law.  IIu  ascribes  his 
dislike  to  his  fjatlier's  calling  to  the  strictness  of 
the  rule  to  which  tliat  parent  t-ubjected  liini,  a 
strictness  wliich  led  to  an  outbrcali  o[i  the  son's 
purt,  tho  only  rippte  in  the  placid  stream  of  his 
existence. 


and  cbaracler  in  early  lire,  I  iiare  at  length  couclud- 
ed  to  relinquish  tii;  Ecruple*  on  Ihii  subJccL  The 
following  b  the  occurrence  \a  vhich  I  allude. 

Though  my  falhcr.  as  the  CTenls  already  mention- 
ed demonatrate,  had  an  earnest  dedire  to  promote 
my  interest  and  happiiicsa,  yet  be  appeared  to  nie, 
in  oome  res|>ect8.  and  on  aome  occutions,  rather  too 
rigoroui.  Anioi;g  other  regulatiun*.  he  hnd,  with 
true  parental  prnilcncc,  given  nio  geiicml  directiona 
not  to  leave  tlic  liuiwe,  in  an  eveiiii^g,  without  prc- 
vionsly  obtaining  Ills  approbation,  I  believe  that 
hi*  permission  \i»i  generally  and  readily  procured. 
But  a  pai'ticnlar  instance  ocMiurred,  in  which,  on  ac- 
count of  his  absence,  I  could  not  apply  to  him.  I 
waa  invited  by  an  uncle  to  spend  the  eveidng  with 
bim;  and  tmsting  to  this  circumBtanco,  nndtotho 
reapectability  of  my  company,  I  ventured  to  break 
the  letter,  though  1  thouglit  not  the  sjHrit,  of  the  \a- 

JQuction  which  had  been  laid  «]■ "'  ' 

inoniiag,  ' '  '    -  "^ '  " 


!.Iw 


In 


vain  were  my  apologies.     Nothing  that  I 
r,  wns  crjnsidercd  as  an  extennalion  of  my 


s  threntened  with   n  rojietition  of  it,  for  evi 
„  "       Bomeatii  ' 

very  indignant  at  such  treatment,  undc 


i^imilar  ofFcnce.     Being  a  Ind  of  m 


'ery 

felt 


■trength  which  I  poaseased  in  ■  aoperior  degree,  I 
could  •upport  myself,  ajid  make  my  WBy  hapf^y 
through  life.  ]  meditated  an  uiy  plan  ;  and  came  ta 
the  resolulion  of  taking  my  books  and  all  my  pro- 
perty with  uie,  to  a  town  in  the  interior  of  the  coun- 
try .  wliere  1  hod  understood  there  was  an  excellent 
semiaary,  kept  by  amau  of  distinguialied  talenlaaud 
learning.  Here  1  purposed  to  remain,  tilt  I  bad 
learned  the  French  language,  which  I  thought  would 
be  of  great  use  to  nie;  and  till  1  had  Hcuuiied  as 
much  other  Improvement  ns  my  funila  woulil  admit. 
WiUi  Uiis  stock  of  knowledge,  I  presumed  that  I 
ahould  act  out  in  life  under  much  greater  advantages 
tbiin  I  should  jKHaeas  by  cutenng  immediately  into 
business,  with  my  smnll  jiorlioiiol  pi'opei'ty,aiidgreat 
iiiesperience.  I  was  then  about  fuurtoeu  yearaofage. 
My  views  being  thug  arranged,  1  procured  a  new  suit 
til' cl utiles,  entirely  di  net  cut  from  those  which  1  bad 
been  accustomed  to  wear,  packed  up  my  little  oil 
and  left  tlie  city,  without  ejiciting  any  ausjueion  of 
my  design,  till  it  was  too  lute  to  prevent  it*  aocom- 

In  a  short  time  1  arrived  at  the  place  of  desUna- 

tion.  I  settled  myself  immediately  a*  a  boarder  in 
the  Bcnditory,  and  commenced  my  studieo.  He 
prospect  winch  I  entertained  wea  so  luminous  and 
cheeni.g.  tliat,   on  the  whole.  I  diil  not  regret  the 

Eort  I  had  acted.  Past  recollections  and  future 
0])cs  coinbineii  to  animate  me.  The  chief  uneasi- 
ness which  i  Telt  in  my  |)resent  aitnation.  uiuat  have 
arisen  from  the  rcSection  of  having  lost  the  aociety 
and  atteiitiona  of  a  most  affectionate  mother,  and  of 
having  occasioned  sorrow  to  her  feeling  mind.  But 
na  1  hail  posted  the  Rubicon,  and  believed  I  could 
not  be  comfortable  at  home.  I  contented  myeelf  with 
the  thought,  that  the  pursuit  of  tlie  objecla  before 
ine  was  better  calculaled  thnn  any  other,  to  produce 
my  happnicsa,  Jn  tliia  qniet  retrent,  I  had  as  moeh 
enjoyment  as  my  circumstances  were  adapted  to 
convey,  llie  pleasure  of  study,  and  the  glow  of  a 
fond  imaginntiun,  bnghtened  the  sceiiee  nniund  m«^ 
And  the  lonsciousueas  of  a  state  offl-eedoni  and  in- 
dependence undoubtedly  contributed  to  auemciit 
my  gratili cations,  ondto  animate  my  youthful  heart 
But  my  continuance  in  this  delightful  sitiialioo  was 
not  of  long  duration.  Cireumstjinces  of  an  ippa- 
rcntly  trivial  nature  concurred  to  overturn  the  vi- 
sionary fabric  I  had  formed,  and  to  brit^g  me  again 
to  the  paternal  roof. 

1  hud  a  particular  friend,  a  youth  about  my  own 
age,  who  resided  at  Piiilodelphin.  I  wished  to  pay 
hnu  a  short  visit,  and  then  retiuuie  my  studies.  We 
met  occording  to  appointment,  at  an  inn  on  the  rood. 
1  enjoined  bis  society,  and  communicated  to  him  my 
situation  and  viewa  But  before  I  returned  to  my 
retreat  nn  occurrence  took  place  which  occasioned  me 
to  go  to  Pliiladclpliio.  1^  hen  I  was  about  to  leave 
tliat  city,  as  I  passed  tlirough  one  of  the  atreeta, 
I  met  a  genllcman  who  had  some  time  before  dined 
nt  my  latlier's  bouses  He  expressed  gi-eat  plea- 
Bui'e  on  seeing  mej  and  inquired  when  1  expected 
to  leave  the  city.  I  l«ld  him  I  was  then  on  the 
point  of  setting  off.  He  thought  the  occasion  very 
foi-tunale  for  him.  Uehod  just  been  with  a  letter  to 
the  |)08t-oiliee;  bnt  found  that  he  was  too  loU.  Tlie 
letter,  he  said,  was  of  importance  ;  and  be  bemed 
that  I  would  deliver  it  with  my  own  hand,  ana  aa 
as  soon  aa  I  arrived  Dt  New- York,  to  the  person  for 
whom  it  was  directed.  Surprised  by  the  request, 
and  unwilling  to  state  to  bim  my  sitnation,  I  en- 
gnged  lo  take  good  care  of  the  letter. 

My  new  residence  was  nt  Burlington,  about  twen- 
ty inilea  from  Pliiladetphio.  I  travelled  towards  it 
rather  pensive,  and  uncertain  what  plan  to  adopt 
respecting  the  letter.     I  believe  that  1  sometime* 
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tlioaglit  of  putting  it  into  tbe  post-oflice;  sometimes, 
of  liiriug  a  penou  to  ileliver  it.  But  ttie  confidence 
which  had  been  reposed  in  me ;  the  importance  of 
the  trust;  and  my  tacit  engagement  to  deliver  it 
personally:  operated  so  powerfully  on  my  mind, 
that  after  1  nad  rode  a  few  miles,  I  determined, 
whatever  risk  and  expense  I  might  incur,  to  hire  a 
carriojge  for  the  purpose,  to  go  to  New  York  us 
speedily  as  possible,  deliver  the  letter,  and  return 
immediately.  My  design,  so  far  as  it  respected  tlie 
ehar^  of  the  letter,  was  completely  accomplished. 
I  delivered  it,  according  to  the  direction,  and  my 
own  engagement.  I  was,  however,  obliged  to  re- 
main in  Sew  York  that  night,  as  the  packet  boat,  in 
which  I  had  erussed  the  bay,  could  not  sail  till  next 
morning.  This  was  a  murtifyins  circamstance,  as  I 
wished  to  return  very  expeditiously.  The  delay 
was,  however,  unavoidable.  I  put  up  at  an  inn, 
near  the  wharf  from  which  the  packet  was  to  sail  in 
the  morning,  and  waited  for  that  period  with  some 
anxiety. 

1  thought  I  had  conducted  mj  business  with  so 
mueh  eaution,  that  no  one  acqnamted  with  me  had 
known  of  my  being  in  the  city.  I  had,  however, 
been  noticed  by  some  person  who  knew  me ;  and,  in 
the  evening,  to  my  great  surprise,  my  uncle,  whom 
I  have  mentioned  before,  paia  me  a  visit.  He  treat- 
ed me  affectionately,  and  with  much  prudent  atten- 
tion: and,  after  some  time,  strenuously  urged  me  to 
go  with  him  to  my  father's  house ;  but  I  firmly  re- 
foeed  to  comply  with  his  request  At  length  he  told 
me,  that  my  motiier  was  greatly  distressed  on  ac- 
eoant  of  my  absence;  and  that  I  sliould  be  unkind 
aod  uudutuul,  if  I  did  not  see  her.-  This  made  a 
stro.ig  impre^on  npon  me.  I  resolved,  therefore, 
to  spend  a  short  time  with  her,  and  then  return  to 
my  lodgiagi.  The  meeting  which  1  hod  with  my 
dear  and  tender  parent  was  traly  affecting  to  me. 
Every  thing  that  passed,  evinced  the  great  affection 
she  had  for  me,  and  the  sorrow  into  which  my  de- 
uartare  from  home  had  plunged  her.  After  I  hod 
been  some  time  in  the  house,  my  father  unexpected- 
ly eame  in :  and  my  embarrassment,  under  these  cir- 
canostances,  may  easily  be  conceived.  It  was,  how- 
erer,  instantly  removed,  by  his  approaching  me  in 
the  most  affectionate  manner.  He  saluted  me  very 
tenderly ;  and  expi'essed  great  satisfaction  on  seeing 
me  a^om.  Eveir  degree  of  resentment  was  imme- 
^ately  dissipated  I  felt  myself  liappy,  in  perceiv- 
ing the  plesiaure  which  my  society  could  afford  to 
persous  so  intimately  connected  with  me,  and  to 
whom  I  was  so  much  indebted.  We  spent  the  even- 
ing together  in  love  and  harmony:  and  I  abandoned 
entirely,  without  a  moment's  hesitation,  the  idea  of 
leaving  a  house  and  family,  which  were  now  doiirer 
to  me  tha:i  ever. 

He  resamed  his  studies  under  the  charge  of  a 
privMte  tutor,  and  his  father  at  last  granted  him 
jierinission  to  pursue  the  profession  of  his  clioice. 
be  was  a  fellow  student  with  John  Jay ;  was  m1- 
mitteti  and  commenced  practice  with  good  suc- 
cess, whicli  continued  nntil  the  commencement  of 
the  American  Revolntion,  when  finding  nothing 
to  do  in  the  courts,  and  wishing  to  recruit  his 
healtli,  he  retired  with  his  wife  (lie  had  become 
a  iiuirried  man  some  yeai-s  before)  to  Islip,  Long 
Island.  Here  he  remained  four  years,  and  then 
l)ecomiDg  tired  of  coontry  sports  and  comparative 
inaction,  retamed  to  the  city  and  entered  into 
mercantile  business  with  such  success,  that  at  the 
dose  of  the  war  he  found  himself  possessed  of  a 
handsome  pn>perty.  He  retii^l  from  business  to 
a  beaatiful  coantry-seat^  Bellevue,  then  a  few 


miles  from  the  city,  but  long  since  included  in  its 
limits,  where  he  resided  for  three  years.  He  was 
then  forced  to  leave  this  pleasant  home  in  quest 
of  health.  Afler  passing  some  time  with  the  Mo- 
ravians at  Bethlehem,  lie  sailed  to  England  by  the 
lulvice  of  his  physicians,  in  order  to  avoitl  the 
rigors  of  a  New  York  winter.  His  sojourn  was 
not  designed  to  be  extended  l)e3'ond  a  year ;  but, 
though  he  earnestly  desired  to  return  to  his  na- 
tive country,  the  state  of  his  health  would  not 
permit  the  change,  and  he  passe<l  the  remainder 
of  his  long  life  in  England,  at  a  small  countrj*-seat 
in  tlie  vicinity  of  York.  The  disease  with  whicli 
he  was  afflicted  was  a  weakness  in  the  lower 
limbs,  which  precluded  him  from  walking,  and 
after  a  time  from  any  exercise  whatever.  His 
Christian  fortitude  and  cheerfulness,  however, 
enabled  him  to  bear  up  against  this  calamity: 
and  just  at  the  time  when  his  life  seemed  about  to 
become  useless  to  himself,  it  began  to  be  pre-emi- 
nently useful  to  others.  With  a  well  educated  and 
active  mind,  he  naturally  turned  tithteratureas  a 
pursuit,  and  he  has  reconled  the  beneficial  results 
to  his  health  which  tliis  course  prodnced« 

In  the  course  of  my  literary  labours,  I  found  that 
the  mental  exercise  which  accompanied  them,  was 
not  a  little  beneficial  to  my  health.  The  motives 
which  excited  me  to  write,  and  the  objects  which  I 
hoped  to  accomplish,  were  of  a  nature  calculated  to 
cheer  the  mind,  and  to  give  the  animal  spirits  a 
salutaij  impulse.  I  am  persuade^l,  that  ir  I  had 
suffered  my  time  to  pass  away,  with  little  or  no  em- 
ployment, my  health  would  have  been  still  more  im- 
paired, my  spirits  depressed,  and  perhaps  my  life 
considerably  shortenea  I  have  thei-efore  reason  to 
deem  it  a  happiness,  and  a  source  of  gratitude  to  Di- 
vine Providence,  that  I  wns  enabled,  under  my  bodily 
weakness  and  confinement,  to  turn  my  attention  to 
the  subjects  which  have,  for  so  many  years,  afforded 
me  abundant  occu{>ation.  I  think  it  is  incumbent 
upon  us,  whatever  may  be  our  privations,  to  cast 
our  eyes  araund,  and  endeavour  to  discover,  whe- 
ther there  are  not  some  means  yet  left  us,  of  doing 
l^ood  to  ourselves  and  to  others;  that  our  lights  may, 
in  some  degree,  shine  in  every  situation,  and,  if  pos- 
sible, be  extinguished  only  with  our  lives.  Tlie 
quantum  of  good  which,  under  such  circumstances, 
we  do,  ought  not  to  disturb  or  affect  us.  If  we  per- 
form what  we  are  able  to  perform,  how  little  soever 
it  may  be.  it  is  enough ;  it  will  be  acceptable  in  the 
sight  of  Him,  who  knows  how  to  estimate  exactly  all 
our  actions,  by  comparing  them  with  our  disposition 
and  abihty. 

His  debnt  in  literature  was  a  modest  one.    He 

Srepared  a  work.  The  Potter  of  Religion  on  the 
find^  giving  the  testimony  of  many  eminent  men 
"  in  recommendation  of  religion,  as  the  great  pro- 
moter of  our  happiness  here  and  hereafter,"  and 
printed  five  hundred  copies  at  his  own  expense, 
which  he  presented  anonymously  to  the  principal 
inhabitants  of  the  vicinity.  It  was  so  well  re- 
ceive<l  that  the  author  was  induced  to  publish  it 
in  tlie  ordinary  manner.  It  met  with  a  large 
sale ;  other  editions  were  called  for,  and  on  the 
issue  of  the  sixth,  he  was  induced  to  put  his  name 
to  the  title-page. 

His  next  work  was  the  English  Grammar.  This 
originated  in  the  following  manner.  A  school 
had  been  established  in  York  for  the  education  of 
young  ladies.    Mr.  Murray  was  desirous  that  Uie 
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close  8tu<]y  of  the  English  lan^^uage  ahonld  forni 
a  portion  of  the  course  piireued.  As  the  young 
teachers  at  firat  enipbyed  themselves  needed  in- 
struction in  this  branch  of  knowle<lffe,  he  assem- 
bled them  in  his  own  house  for  onu  instruction. 
Tliey  found  tlieinselves  so  much  benefited  by  his 
exertions,  that  tliey  urged  him  to  write  an  Eng- 
lish grannnar  for  the  use  of  tlieir  pupils.  This  he 
consented  to  do.  The  work  was  published  in 
1795,  and  was  followed  by  a  volume  of  exercises, 
and  a  key  explanatory  of  their  construction. 
These  were  published  in  1797,  and  an  abridgment, 
by  the  author,  of  his  grammar  for  the  use  of 
schools  appeared  the  same  year. 

The  series  was  completed  by  the  i>sue  of  a  vo- 
lume of  extracts  from  the  best  authors  of  the  lan- 
guage, under  the  title  of  the  English  Heavier,  lie 
soon  al^er  publishe<l  a  volume  of  similar  character 
devoted  to  French  literature. 

The  author^s  autobiography*  closes  with  the 
year  1809.  It  was  continued  by  the  Friend  to 
whom  it  was  addi-essed,  Elizabeth  Frank,  to  the 
close  of  his  Ions  hfe  of  81  years,  February'  16, 1820. 
His  wife,  to  whom  he  was  tenderly  attached,  sur- 
vived him.  They  had  no  children.  His  will  pro- 
vided for  the  investment  of  his  property,  after  the 
death  of  his  wife,  in  the  hands  of  trustees  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  and  the  expenditure  of  its 
yearly  income 

In  liberating  black  people  who  may  be  held  in 
slavery,  assisting  them  when  freed,  and  giving  their 
descendants  or  the  descendants  of  other  black  per- 
sons, suitable  education:  in  promoting  the  civiliza- 
tion and  instiniction  of  the  Inaiansof  ^orth  America; 
in  the  purchase  and  distribution  of  books  tending  to 
promote  piety  and  virtue,  and  the  truth  of  Chris- 
tianity, and  it  is  his  wish  tliat  "  The  Power  of  Reli- 
gion on  the  Mind,  in  Retirement,  Affliction,  nnd  at 
the  Approach  of  Death/'  with  the  author's  latest  cor- 
rections and  im[)rovement8,  may  form  a  considerable 
part  of  those  books;  and  in  assisting  and  relieving 
tiie  poor  of  any  description,  in  any  manner  that  may 
be  judged  proper,  especially  those  who  are  sober, 
industrious,  and  of  good  character. 

The  lines  "  To  my  Wife"  have  been  generally 
attributed  to  Lindley  Murray.  They  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Southern  Literary  Messenger,  for 
October,  1836,  from  a  manuscript  copy,  endorsed 
Lindley  Murray  to  his  Wife^  "apparently  written 
as  far  back  as  1783,"  found  among  a  parcel  of  let- 
ters from  the  sisters  of  t!ie  grammarian  to  a  lady 
friend.  They,  however,  appear,  with  the  exce|>- 
tion  of  the  last  stanza,  in  the  Weccaniical  Chaplet, 
a  selection  of  original  poetry,  comprising  smaller 
Poems,  serious  and  comic ;  classical  trifles ;  son- 
nets, inscriptions,  nnd  epitaphs ;  songs  and  ballads; 
mock  heroics ;  epigrams,  fragments,  &c.  Edited 
by  George  Huddesfbrd.  Cr.  8yo.,  pp.  223, 6s.  bds. 
lieigh  &  Sotheby,  1805 ;  a  collection  which  de- 
rives its  name  from  the  circumstance,  that  all  its 
contributors  were  educated  at  Winchester  school, 
founded  by  William  of  Wickham.  The  Poem  in 
question,  with  the  title,  "  Song — ^Mutual  Love,"  is 
quoted  as  one  of  the  novelties,  or  new  poems,  of 
this  publication  in  the  Monthly  Review,  for  Feb- 
ruary, 1806 ;  and  is  stated  to  be,  with  many  of 


•  Memoin  of  tlie  Life  and  WrltlnfO  of  Lindley  Hurray,  In  a 
Scries  of  Letti'rs,  written  by  hlni»e1f ;  with  a  prefhcc,  and  a 
oonttnufltfon  of  the  Memoirs.  By  Elizabeth  Frank.  New 
York.  1SS7. 


the  best  pieces  of  the  Tolnme,  by  Huddesford,  w)io 
is  spoken  of  as  a  ^*  legitimate  (literary)  descemlant 
of  Mat  Prior." 

Huddesford  published  In  1801,  Poeras,  including 
Salmagundi,  Topsy  Tnnry,  Bubble  and  Squeak, 
and  Crainbe  Repetita,  Lond.  1801.  2  vols.  8vo. 
12s.  Most  of  these  liad  previously  appeared  in  a 
separate  fonn.  The  shorter  pieces  are  interspers- 
ed with  ])oems  by  his  friends.  In  1805,  lie  pub- 
lished his  Champignons  du  Diable,  or  Imperial 
Mushrooms,  a  mock  heroic  poem  in  five  cantos ;  in- 
cluding a  Conference  between  the  Pope  and  tlio 
Devil,  on  his  Holiness^  Visit  to  Paris,  illustrated 
with  Notes.  12mo.  (Noticed  in  Monthly  Re- 
view, 38,  p.  272.) 

Huddenord's  Poems  sliow  great  ease  and  s]nrit 
in  versification,  with  abundant  wit  He  seems  to 
have  thrown  off  effusions  on  subjects  of  the 
day,  being  probably  a  gentleman  of  easy  fortune, 
writing  for  amusement.  His  Chaplet  is  de<li- 
cated  by  ixjrmission  to  Lord  Lonphborongli :  and 
among  liis  school  associates  at  Winchester  were 
the  present  Arohbishop  of  Canterbury,  and  other 
distinguished  persons.*  His  claim  to  the  verses 
in  question  appears  superior  to  that  of  Murray, 
but  neitlier  deserves  any  greater  praise  tlian  that 
of  an  adapter,  as  the  lines  in  question  are  taken 
with  slight  alteration  from  the  song,  ^^  Matrimo- 
nial Happiness,^*  by  John  Lapraik,  a  Scotchman, 
who  was  bom  in  1727;  published  a  volume  of 
Poems  in  1778 ;  and  died  the  keefier  of  the  post- 
office  at  the  village  of  Mnirkirk,  in  1807.  Burns 
hearing  the  song  sung  at  a  ^^  rockin,  to  ca*  the 
crack  and  weave  the  stockin,**  was  so  struck  with 
its  beauty,  that  he  addressed  a  rhyming  epistle 
to  the  antlior.    In  it  he  says, 

There  was  ae  sang  amang  the  rctt« 
Aboon  them  a 'it  pleased  me  best. 
That  MiDe  kind  husband  had  oddrest 

To  some  sweet  wife; 
It  thrill'd  the  heart  strings  through  Uie  breast, 

A*  to  the  life. 

IVe  scarce  heard  oog;ht  described  sac  weel. 
What  geuerous  manly  boBoras  feel ; 
Thought  I,  can  this  be  Pope,  or  Steele, 

Or  Benttie*8  work  f 
They  tould  me  'twas  an  odd  kind  chiel 

About  Muirkirk. 

The  letter,  as  it  well  might,,  led  to  a  oorrespcm- 
dence,  which  includes  two  other  poetical  Epistles 
by  Burns,t  between  the  ix)ets.  Bums  says  that 
I^praik  ^^  often  told  him  that  he  composed  the 
song  one  day  when  his  wife  had  been  fretting  o*er 
their  misfortunes,"  which  consisted  in  tlie  loss  of 
their  small  estate  at  Dalfram,  nearMuirkirk;"whicli 
little  property  he  was  obliged  to  sell,  in  consequence 
of  some  connexion,  as  security,  for  some  persons 
concerned  in  that  villanous  bubble,  The  Ayr 
Bank'' 

Having  thus  traced  the  poem  to  the  original 
source,  we  present  it  in  its  successive  stages. 

XATBiMOiriAL  OAPrnniH. 
{Bp  John  Laprait] 

When  I  upon  thy  bosom  lean, 
And  fondly  clasp  thee  a'  my  ain, 


•  Sonthern  Lit  MeflMnser,  April,  188T. 
t  Chanibore^  Life  and  Worka  of  Borna,  L  llfi,  lift,  VS». 
Book  ot  SootUsh  Bon^,  p.  801. 
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I  glory  in  the  sacred  ties 

That  make  oa  one,  wha  anee  were  twain. 
A  mutual  flame  inspires  us  boith. 

The  tender  look,  the  meltin  kiss: 
E'en  years  shall  ne'er  destroy  our  lore, 

But  only  gi'e  us  change  o  bliaa 

Ha'e  I  a  wish  ?     It's  a'  for  thee  1 

I  ken  thy  wish  is  me  to  please ; 
Our  moments  pass  sae  smooth  away. 

That  numbeK  on  us  look  and  gaze ; 
Weel  pleased  they  see  our  happy  days. 

Nor  envy's  sel'  finds  aught  to  blame ; 
And  aye,  when  weary  cares  arise. 

Thy  bosom  still  shall  be  my  hame. 

ril  lay  me  there  and  tak'  my  rest; 

And,  if  that  aught  disturb  my  dear, 
m  bid  her  laugh  her  cares  away. 

And  beg  her  not  to  drop  a  tear. 
Ha'e  I  a  ioy  f  if  s  a'  her  ain  I 

United  still  her  heart  and  mine ; 
They're  like  the  woodbine  round  the  tree, 

Thaf  s  twined  till  death  shall  them  disjoin. 

soKG — mmrAL  lotb. 
[Frcm  ths  WieeamiccU  Chaplst,} 

When  on  thy  bosom  I  recline, 
Enraptur'd  rtill  to  call  tliee  mine. 

To  call  thee  mine  for  life, 
I  glory  in  the  sacred  ties. 
Which  modem  wits  and  fools  despise, 

Of  husband  aad  of  wife. 

One  mutual  flame  inspires  our  bliss, 
The  tender  look,  the  melting  kias. 

Even  years  have  not  destroyed ; 
Some  sweet  sensation  ever  new. 
Spring:)  up,  and  proves  the  maxim  true. 

That  love  can  ne'er  be  cloy'd. 

Have  I  a  wish  ?  'tis  all  for  thee. 
Hast  thou  a  wish  f  'tis  all  for  me. 

So  soft  our  moments  move, 
Tliat  angels  look  with  ardent  gaze. 
Well  pleased  to  see  our  happy  days, 

And  bid  us  live  and  love. 

If  cares  arise— and  cnres  will  come,-— 
Thy  bosom  is  my  softest  home ; 

111  lull  me  there  to  rest; 
And  is  there  aught  disturbs  my  fair  f 
ni  bid  her  sigh  out  every  care. 

And  lose  it  in  my  breast 

Additional  stanza,  added  in  the  copy  attributed 
to  lindley  Murray : — 

Have  I  a  wish  f  'tis  all  her  own ; 
All  hers  and  mine  are  roU'd  in  one. 

Oar  hearts  are  so  entwined. 
That,  like  the  ivy  round  the  tree, 
Bound  up  in  closest  amity, 

"Tie  death  to  be  disjoin'd. 

JOHN  JAT. 

The  literary  repntation  of  Jay  is  incidental  to  his 
political  career,  and  attaches  to  the  national  state 
papers  which  he  sent  forth  from  the  Conti- 
nental Congress,  which  did  mnoh  to  prepare  the 
-way  for  American  liberty,  and  to  his  contribn- 
ticnis  to  the  Federalist,  by  which  he  assisted  in 
permanently  securing  that  liberty  which  he  was 
one  of  the  first  to  promote.  His  ^^  Address  to 
the  people  of  Great  Britain,^'  in  1774,  called 
Ibrth  the  admiration  of  Jefierson.  It  is  marked 
by  moral  earnestness  and  patriotic  fervor,  qnali- 


ties  shared  by  his  address  to  the  inhabitant^  of 
Canada  and  the  people  of  Ireland.  The  appeal 
of  the  Convention  of  the  State  of  New  York  to 
the  people  in  1776,  and  the  aildress  of  Congress 
to  the  country  in  1799,  meeting  the  financial 
condition  of  the  times,  and  his  Address  to  the 
people  of  the  State  of  New  York,  in  support  of 
the  adoption  of  the  Constitution,  are  his  other 
chief  productions  of  this  kind.  He  wrote  five 
papers  of  the  Federalist;  the  second,  third, 
fourth,  and  fifth,  on  Dangers  from  foreign  force 
and  infiuence,  and  the  sixty-fourth  on  the  treaty- 
making  power  of  the  senate.  He  would  have 
furnished  others  had  he  not  received  an  ii^ury 
in  the  interim,  in  his  vindication  of  the  hiw  in  the 
Doctors'  mob  of  the  city  of  New  York. 

Of  Huguenot  descent,  Jay  was  a  native  of  the 
city  of  New  York,  born  December  12,  1746,  a 
graduate  of  Columbia  College,  a  delegate  to  the 
first  revolutionary  Congress  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
eight,  three  years  later  Chief  Justice  of  his  State, 
Minister  of  Spain  and  negotiator  of  the  peace 
with  Great  Britain,  Secretary  of  State,  Chief 
Justice  of  the  United  States,  Governor  of  his  own 
State :  abundant  honors  and  employment,  which 
still  left  him  neariy  thirty  years  of  rural  retire- 
ment at  Bedford,  where  be  died  May  17, 1829,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-four.  Moral  worth  and  sober 
judgment  have  had  no  finer  exemplification  in 
our  best  political  annals.  His  life,  written  by 
his  son  William  Jay,  contains  a  Selection  from 
his  Correspondence. 

rmoM  nma  ADDiasB  or  toe  vkw  tobx  cokvshtiok,  ITT&i 

"Under  the  auspices  and  direction  of  Divine 
Providence,  your  forefathers  removed  to  the  wilds 
and  wilderness  of  America.  By  their  industry, 
they  mnde  it  fruitful — and  by  theu-  virtue,  a  happy 
country.  And  we  should  still  have  enjoyed  the 
blessings  of  peace  and  plenty,  if  we  had  not  forgot- 
ten  the  source  from  wnich  these  blessing^s  flowed ; 
and  permitted  our  country  to  be  contaminated  by 
the  many  shameful  vices  which  have  prevailed 
among  us. 

"  It  is  a  well  known  truth,  that  no  virtuous  people 
were  ever  oppressed;  and  it  is  also  true,  that  a 
scourge  was  never  wanting  to  those  of  an  opposite 
character.  Even  the  Jews,  those  favountes  of 
Heaven,  met  with  the  frowns,  whenever  they  for- 
got the  smiles  of  their  benevolent  Creator.  By  ty- 
rants of  Egypt,  of  Babylon,  of  Syria,  and  of  Rome, 
they  were  severely  chastised;  and  those  tyrants 
themselves,  when  they  had  executed  the  vengeance 
of  Almighty  God,  their  own  crimes  bursting  on 
their  own  heads,  received  the  rewards  justly  due 
to  their  violotion  of  the  sncred  rights  of  mankind. 

'*  You  were  bom  equally  free  with  the  Jews,  and 
hnve  as  good  a  ri|^t  to  be  exempted  from  the 
arbitrary  domination  of  Britain,  as  they  had  from 
the  invasions  of  Egyfit,  Babylon,  Syria,  or  Rome. 
But  they,  for  their  wickedness,  were  permitted  to 
be  scourged  by  the  latter;  and  we,  for  our  wicked- 
ness, are  scourged  by  tyrants  as  cruel  and^  im- 
Slacable  as  those.  Our  case,  however,  is  peculiarly 
istinguished  from  theirs  Their  enemies  were 
strangers,  unenlightened,  and  bound  to  them  by  up 
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Uee  of  gratitude  or  eonBanguinity.    Our  enemies,  on 
the  contrary,  call  themselves  Christians.     They  are 
of  a  nation  and  people  bound  to  us  by  the  strongest 
ties.     A  people,  by  whose  side  we  have  fought  and 
bled;  whose  power  we  have  contributed  to  raise; 
who  owe  much  of  their  wealth  to  our  industry,  and 
whose  grandeur  has  been  augmented  by  our  ex- 
ertions. »•••••• 

"Yon  may  be  told  that  your  forts  have  been 
taken ;  your  country  rnviiged ;  and  that  your 
armies  nave  retreated;  and  that,  therefore,  God 
is  not  with  you.  It  is  true,  that  some  forta  have 
been  taken,  that  our  country  hath  been  ravaged, 
and  that  our  Maker  is  displeased  with  ut.  But  it  is 
also  true,  that  the  King  of  HeaYen  is  not,  like  the 
king  of  Bntain,  implacable.  If  we  turn  from  our 
sins.  He  will  turn  from  his  anger.  Then  will  our 
arms  bo  crowned  with  success,  and  the  pride  and 
power  of  our  enemies,  like  the  arrogance  and  pride 
of  Nebuchadnezzar,  will  vanish  away.  Let  a  gene- 
ral reformation  of  manners  take  place — ^let  universal 
charity,  public  spirit,  and  private  virtue  be  incul- 
cated, encouragea,  and  practised.  Unite  in  preparing 
for  a  vigorous  defence  of  your  country,  as  if  all  de- 
pended on  your  own  exertions.  And  when  you 
have  done  ail  thingB,  then  rely  upon  the  good  Provi- 
dence of  Almighty  God  for  success,  in  fulTconfidence 


that  without  his  blessing,  all  our  efforts  will  inevi- 
tably fail      •        •••••  • 

*'  Cease,  then,  to  desire  the  flesh-pote  of  Egypt, 
and  remember  her  task-masters  and  oppression.  Ko 
longer  hesitate  about  rejecting  all  dependence  on  a 
king  who  will  rule  you  with  a  rod  of  iron:  freedom 
is  now  in  your  power — value  the  heavenly  gift: 
remember,  that  ii  you  dare  to  neglect  or  despise  it, 
you  offer  an  insult  to  the  Divine  bestowcr— nor 
despair  of  keeping  it  After  the  armies  of  Rome 
had  been  repeatedly  defeated  by  Hannibal,  that 
imperial  eity  was  l)e8ieged  by  this  brave  and  ex- 
perienced general,  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  and 
victorious  army.  But,  so  far  were  her  glorious  citi- 
zens from  being  dismayed  by  the  loss  of  so  many 
battles,  and  of  all  their  country — so  confident  were 
they  in  their  own  virtue  and  the  protection  of 
Heaven,  that  the  very  land  on  which  the  Cartha- 
ginians were  encamped,  was  sold  at  public  auction 
for  more  than  the  usual  price.  These  heroic  citi- 
zens disdained  to  receive  his  protections,  or  to  regard 
his  proclamations.  They  invoked  the  protection  of 
the  Supreme  Being — ^they  bravely  defended  their 
city  with  undaunted  cournge— they  repelled  the 
enemy  and  recovered  their  country.  Blush,  then, 
ye  degenerate  spirits,  who  give  all  over  for  lost,  be- 
cause your  enemies  have  marched  through  three  or 
four  counties  in  this  and  a  neighbouring  State — ^ye 
who  basely  fly  to  have  the  yoke  of  slavery  fixed  on 
your  necks,  and  to  swear  that  you  and  your  chil- 
dren shall  be  slaves  for  ever.  •        *  .     * 

"  Rouse,  brave  citizens  I  Do  your  duty  like  men ; 
and  be  perauaded  that  Divine  Providence  will  not 
permit  this  western  world  to  be  involved  in  the  hor- 
rors of  slavery.  Consider,  that  from  the  earliest 
ages  of  the  world,  religion,  liberty,  and  reason  have 
been  bending  their  course  towards  the  setting  sun. 
The  holy  gospels  are  yet  to  be  preached  in  these 
western  regions;  and  we  have  the  highest  reason  to 
believe  that  the  Abnighty  will  not  suffer  slavery  and 
the  gospel  to  go  hand  in  handL  It  cannot,  it  will 
not  be. 

"  But  if  there  be  any  among  us,  dead  to  all  sense 
of  honour,  and  love  of  their  eountry ;  if  deaf  to  all 
the  calls  of  liberty,  virtue,  and  rengion ;  if  forget- 
ful of  the  magnanimity  of  their  ancestors,  and  the 
happiness  of  their  children;  if  neither  the  exam- 
plea  nor  the  succesa  of  other  nations — ^the  dictates 


of  reason  and  of  nature;  or  the  great  duties 
they  owe  to  their  God,  themselves,  and  their  poa- 
terity,  have  any  effect  upon  them^—if  neither  the 
injuries  they  have  received,  the  prize  they  are  con- 
tending for,  the  future  blessings  or  cones  of  their 
children — the  applause  or  the  reproach  of  all  man- 
kind— the  approoation  or  displeasure  of  the  Great 
Judge— or  the  happiness  or  misery  consequent  upon 
their  conduct,  in  this  and  a  future  state,  can  move 
them ; — ^then  let  them  be  assured,  that  they  deserve 
to  be  slaves,  and  are  entitled  to  nothing  but  anguish 
and  tribulation.  Let  them  banish  from  their  remem- 
brance the  reputation,  the  freeilom,  and  the  hajipi- 
ness  they  have  inherited  from  their  forefathers.  Let 
them  forget  every  duty,  human  and  divine ;  remem- 
ber not  that  they  have  children:  and  beware  how 
they  call  to  mind  the  justice  of  the  Supreme  Being: 
let  them  go  into  captivity,  like  the  idolatrous  and 
disobedient  Jews;  and  be  a  reproach  and  a  by-word 
among  the  nations.  But  we  tnink  better  things  of 
you, — we  believe  and  are  persuaded  that  you  will 
do  your  duty  like  men,  and  cheerfully  refer  your 
cause  to  the  great  and  righteous  Judge.  If  success 
crown  your  efforts,  all  the  bleesings  of  freemen  will 
be  your  reward.  If  you  fall  in  tiie  contest,  you  will 
be  happy  with  God  in  heaven." 

BENJAMIN  RUSH. 

The  benevolent  and  ingenious  Dr.  Benjamin 
Rush,  the  friend  of  Franklin,  was  bom  on  his 
father^s  finrm  near  Philadelphia,  December  24, 
1746.  One  of  his  ancestors,  John  Rush,  a  captain 
of  horse  under  Cromwell,  emigrated  from  £ngland 
to  the  state  among  its  first  settlers.  In  his  boy- 
hood he  was  fortunate,  after  the  death  of  his 
father,  in  being  placed  under  the  instrnction  of 
his  aunt's  husband,  Dr.  Finley,  afterwards  Presi- 
dent of  Princeton,  then  at  Nottingham,  a  country 
town  in  Maryland,  remarkable  for  the  rimiilicity 
and  purity  of  its  people.  At  fourteen  he  entered 
the  College  at  Princeton,  then  pn^ided  over  by  the 
eloquent  and  patriotic  Da  vies.  He  wns  graduated 
the  next  year,  studied  medicine  with  Dr.  Redman, 
translated  the  aphorisms  of  Hippocrates,  and 
wrote  a  Eulogy  on  the  Rev.  Gilbert  Tennent,  the 
associate  of  Whitefield,  at  Philadelphia,  passed  to 
Edinburgh,  where  he  took  his  degree  in  1768,  re- 
turning the  next  year  to  America  after  a  residence 
in  London  and  Paris.  He  then  became  ccmnectcd 
with  tlie  College  of  Philadelphia  as  Lecturer  on 
Chemistry,  and  afterwards,  when  that  institotion 
became  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  aa  a  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Institutes  and  Practice  of  Medicine, 
delivering  courses  of  medical  lectures  for  forty- 
four  years.  His  theories,  and  the  storj"  of  his 
success  in  the  treatment  of  the  yellow  fever  of 
1798,  in  which  he  derived  aid  from  the  acumen  of 
Dr.  Mitchell  of  Virginia,*  of  which  he  published 
an  account  in  1794,  belong  to  the  annals  of  me- 
dical science. 

His  i)olitical  principles  were  displayed  in  his 
zeal  on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution,  when 


*  John  Mitchell,  an  EngTIshmAn,  Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Soci- 
ety, settled  in  Vlralnla  m  physician  about  17(]0,  wrote  on  bo- 
tany, aod  also  an  Essay  on  the  Causes  of  the  DUTerent  Cokmit 
of  People  of  Different  Climates,  attributing  the  variation  to 
oUmate,  publlrbed  In  the  Philosophical  Transaetiotta.  His  pa- 
per on  tne  Tcllow  Fever  of  Vtrjhnla,  In  MS.,  was  eoatnanl* 
cated  by  Franklin  to  Bush,  who  made  one  of  Its  hints  on  Uio 
use  of  purntlTea,  the  ImsIs  uf  his  medical  pmetlce  in  thnt 
disease.  He  died  abont  1790.— Ramsay^  £ulacy  on  Bush* 
I  Tbacher'sMed.  Btog.    Millar's  Betrospect,  Um. 


bfl  sat  in  CongrMS  and  tinned  tlie  Dedaration  of 
Independeooe.  He  bore  a  medical  appointment 
in  Uie  military  service.  Id  17S7  he  was  a  mem- 
ber of  Ihe  Slate  Convondon  fur  the  adoption  of 
the  Fedeml  Constitution.  In  tlie  latt«r  jeors  of 
Iiis  life  ha  held  the  goverament  ap[ •ointment  of 
Treneurer  of  the  Mint,  lie  was  grcntlr  honored 
and  i;$>eemed  at  borne  and  abroad,  llh  death 
oocoired  at  Philadelpliia,  April  19,  1813,  in  bis 
fflity-eightb  j&ir.  Jefferson,  writing;  to  John 
Adams  tlte  ensuing  inootb,  bujs,  "  Another  of 
our  friends  of  aoventy-six  la  gone,  my  dear  sir, 
another  of  the  ct>-signera  of  the  Independence  of 
our  oonntry :  and  a  better  man  than  liush  could 
not  have  left  o&,  more  benevolent,  more  learned, 
1^ finer  geniiu,  or  mure  honest." 

Of  his  nnmtrons  professional  wriljngti,  hia 
Medital  Inquirit*  and  Obteroationt  form  a  series 
of  fonr  Tolume;^.  This  work,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  a  thir^  edition,  reviseil  and  enlarged  by 
the  author,  in  Philadelphia,  in  18(J9,  ivith  a  num- 
ber uf  special  meilical  t4>pl(-M,  includes  the  Inquiry 
iat«  l&»  Came  of  Animal  -Liji,  the  Natural 
Bittory  of  Midicine  among  Ihe  Xorth  Amtriean 
Irdian*,  the  Ii,fi«euee  ef  Phyaiail  Ca'iact  upon 
tia  Moral  F<umUy,  a  impcr  On  Ike  Stale  of  Ihe 
Body  and  Mind  in  Old  Age,  and  the  ingiiiious 
Aaxniat  of  Ihe  I,:jlueiiee  i(f  the  Mililury  and 
I'oiitieal  £renU  of  ihe  A  inaricaii£etolution  upon 
Uu  Human  Body* 

Ills  Medical  Inquiries  and  (Enervation*  upon 
thaBUeaeeeqf  the  Mind,  toUoving  the  &aiuu  (rene- 
r:d  title,  form  another  roliime,  whiuh  ap[iearod  in 
1812,  not  bng-  before  bis  death ;  a  book  which  is 
of  interest  to  the  general  reader  by  tlie  variety 
of  its  topics  and  ita  6x^uent  personal  anecdotes. 

Hia  reading  was  various,  and  all  brought  to 
bear  on  his  medical  studies.  It  was  hia  ct>Dstant 
object  to  poj>uluriz«  and  render  attractive  the 
principliBi  of  medidne.  His  Introductory  Leo- 
turn  to  Courtt*  of  Lecturee  upon  the  Inelitatee 
and  Practice  of  Medicine,  connect  many  iiti|>or-  j 
tant  moral  topics  with  the  scieoce  which  he  dis-  < 

There  is  a  pleasant  earlpr  volume  of  his  Etmyi,  \ 
Literary,  Moral,  and  Phtlotophieal,  oollecl«d  by   i 
faim  in  an  octavo,  in  1708,  cliietly  from  his  |>a-  | 
peiB  in  the  Maeeum  and  Golnnihian  Magatine 
of  Philadelphia.    It  ia  a  favorable  di-nlay  of  his  i 
tastes  and  powers.     His  habits  of  intellecliial  in- 
iasSry  were  Ingenioos  and  uncea-<iiig.    He  was  I 
greatly  iuflnenoed  by  Uio  BiaJii|ile  of  Fronklin,  | 
of  whose  c<mver«ation  he  meditated  writing  a  ' 
Tolrnne,  an  undertaking  whieli  it  is  mucli  to  be 
regretted  he  did  not  execute.    lie  wa.s  always  in 
ocanpony  with  a  book — if  not  a  ivritten  volume, 
■t  least,  as  his  eulogist  Dr.  Ramsay  remarked, 
the  book  of  nature.    He  kept  with  him  a  note- 
book, in  one  part  cf  which  he  inserted  facta,  in 
another,  ideas  and  retleotionA,  as  they  arose  In  his 
own  mind,  or  were  the  soggeotions  of  others. 
H«  advised  his  pupils  to  Uiy  everj'  person  they 
met  with  in  stagc-ooacheo,  pockets,  or  elsewhere, 
onder  contribution  for  facts  iu  the  pliysicol  sci- 
ences.    It  was  a  saying  of  his,  which  reminds 
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one  of  his  free  use  of  the  lancet,  "  tliat  ideas^ 
whether  acquired  from  books  or  by  rudeotiun, 

Eroduced  a  plethora  in  the  mind,  which  con  only 
e  relieved  by  de]>Ietiou  from  tlio  pen  or  tongue. 
His  Judginent  was  not,  however,  always  equally 
sound,  his  restless  tni)nisidvenesa  of  knowleds^ 
being  sometimes  at  fault.  -Tlie  Rev.  Dr.  Staun- 
ton, who  delivered  a  funeral  t^niion  on  his  death, 
oaid,  "  His  intellect  was  n  Columbus,  mistaking 
sometimes  the  nature  and  extent  of  discovery, 
but  delighting  in  the  vova^,  cubi,  persevering, 
and  successtm."  One  of  tlii.'^  false  disooveries 
in  intellecttuil  gciviraphy,  was  the  notion  ei- 
pres9e<l  in  his  Obierratiom  on  the  St'udy  of  the 
Latin  and  Greek  Languagei,  of  Uie  wortlilessness 
of  that  branch  of  education.  His  zeal  carried 
him  so  far  on  tliis  iH>int,  as  to  advance  the  theeto, 
"the  cultivation  of  ihese  lan^'uitges  \a  a  great  ob- 
stacle tn  the  rultivation  and  perfection  of  the 
Enghsh  language." 

Schoollxivs  had  in  him  a  good  fKend.  His 
paper  On  the  Amutementt  and  Panithmenlt  pro- 
per for  SchooU*  resolutely  opmises  cor[ior»l 
pnuishment,  as  his  Essay  on  the  Ftmithnent  ^ 
Crime*  by  Brath,  does  hanging,  for  he  thought 
the  beat  means  of  prevention  to  be,  "by  livinft 
and  not  by  dead  examples."  His  Paradue  of 
Negro  Slavei — A  Dream.,  tlie  vision  aiijwnded  to 
his  mitice  of  the  Life  of  Anthony  Uenezet,  !s  a 
dramatic  and  higlily  pathetic  appeal  for  humanity 
to  the  African.  His  benevolence  was  shown  in 
his  efforts  to  improve  the  conilition  of  prisonn; 
and  his  practical  Christianity,  by  the  disposition 
which  he  made  of  his  Sunday  fees.  lie  gave 
them  entirely  to  ohjecis  of  charity.  His  gene- 
rosity led  him,  in  the  yellow  fever  time,  to  cum- 
mnnicate  freely  to  the  public  the  remedies,  the 
success  of  which  had  brought  him  a  great  acces- 
sion <if  practice.    When  he  received  five  thon- 
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Band  dollars  in  the  libel  suit  against  Gobbett,  he 
gave  the  money  to  the  poor.* 

His  religion  was  inwrought  with  his  love  of 
country.  A  Christian,  he  said,  could  not  fail  of 
being  a  republican.  His  Inquiry  into  the  Effect 
^f  Ardent  Spirite  upon  the  Human  Body  and 
Mind  places  him  among  the  earliest  promoters 
of  the  Temperance  cause. 

The  amiable  activity  of  Rush  was  shown  in 
his  causing  Beattie,  the  poet,  to  be  elected  a 
member  of  the  American  rhiU«<)i)hioal  Society, 
and  sending  hini  a  certificate  subscribed  by  Frank- 
lin. This  was  in  1786.  His  letter  to  the  poet 
commences :  "  The  American  Revolution,  which 
divided  the  British  empire,  made  no  breach  in  the 
republic  of  letters.'t 

A  pleasing  instance  of  the  happy  sympathe- 
tic tarn  of  Rush  is  in  his  short  biographies  of  the 
Quaker  Benezet  and  the  eccentric  Beigamin  Lay, 
as  well  as  in  his  Account  of  the  Ltfe  and  Charac- 
ter of  Christopher  Ludmck^  "  the  baker-general 
of  the  army  of  the  United  States  during  the  Revo- 
lutionary war,"  which  he  wrote  in  FouLtoiCe 
American  Daily  Advertiser,  in  1801 4 

The  personal  description,  in  Sanderson's  Lives 
of  the  Signers,  answering  to  the  portrait  by  Sully, 
represents  him  as  ^^  above  the  middle  size ;  of  a 
slender  but  well  prnportioned  figure.  The  dia- 
meter of  his  head,  from  back  to  front,  was  un- 
commonly large.  He  had  a  prominent  forehead ; 
aquiline  nose;  highly  animated  blue  eyes,  with 
a  chin  and  mouth  ezi>ressive  and  comely;  his 
look  was  fixed,  his  as{>ect  tlioughtful.'*§  John 
Adams,  who  met  him  in  Philadelphia,  during  the 
Congress  of  1774-5,  notices  his  residence  upon 
Water  street,  and  the  fine  prospect  of  Delaware 
River  and  New  Jersey,  from  his  window ;  and 


*  The  «a(^mea8  of  Rosb  led  him  to  carry  his  theories  And 
notions  to  exeess.  Cobbett  seized  upon  some  of  bis  weak 
points  for  annovance,  and  comuiitting  nis  pen  to  a  libel,  was 
malcted  by  an  Indignant  Jury  of  the  «>od  Doctors  townspeo- 
ple (onoonragcd  by  his  counsel,  Josepn  Hopklnson,  the  author 
of  "*  Hail  Columbia,")  In  the  sum  of  five  thousand  dollars, 
which,  with  the  sacrifices  of  his  property  and  the  Incidental 
damages,  he  sets  down  in  the  Rfuh-Li{fht  at  eight  thousand. 
This  was  his  famous  rejoinder  to  the  libel  sult^  and  was  pub> 
llshed  at  New  York,  in  1800,  in  a  periodical  12mo.  pamphlet, 
In  four  numbers,  in  which  he  brings  all  his  artillery  of  squib 
and  detraction  against  the  Doctor.  It  had  a  huve  sue,  for  the 
public  relishes  witty  personality,  and  Cobbett  bad  a  method 
of  always  getting  readers  for  his  writings.  Perbtps  the  com- 
parison of  Bush  to  SangradiK  in  his  bleeding  practice,  sup- 
ported by  parallel  passages  tMen  from  Oil  Bias  and  the  Doo* 
tor  s  writings,  and  the  eulosies  by  his  fVlends,  Is  the  best  por- 
tion. He  soon  left  for  EngUnd,  when  Freneau  celebrated  his 
departure  with  an  allusion  to  his  extingiilshed  Busb-lieht,  and 
tbe  popular  charge  of  his  pension  from  England  as  a  supporter 
of  monarchical  Ideas  in  America,  and  an  enemy  to  free  insti- 
tutions. 

Five  thousand  dollara,  we  may  guesa. 
Have  made  his  pension  sometbing  lese— 
8o,  Peter  left  us — ^In  distress.  ■ 

t  Life  of  Beattie,  by  the  Ber.  Alexander  Dyee. 

X  Ludwick  was  a  man  of  mark,  a  German,  who,  after  ya- 
rlous  adventures,  as  a  soldier  in  tbe  wars  of  tbe  Anstrians 
against  tbe  Turks,  and  a  sailor  out  of  England,  reached  Phila- 
delphia in  1758.  With  tbe  proceeds  of  a  small  mercantile  ven- 
ture be  went  to  London,  and  learned  the  business  of  a  ginger- 
bread baker  and  confectioner;  returning  to  Pblladelphia  in 
1774  with  a  stock  of  gingerbread  prints,  with  which  be  be- 
came famous  for  bis  manufacture  or  that  article.  Ho  Joined 
the  Be  volution  at  its  outset,  and  sacrificed  his  property  in  tbe 
cause.  He  assisted  tbe  commissariat  with  bis  skill  as  a  baker. 
He  died  in  1801,  in  bis  eightieth  year,  leaving  a  considerable 
property  for  bcnev<>1ent  uses,  mainly  for  chanty  aebools.  In 
1881,  the  newspaper  account  of  blm,  by  Bu»h,  was  revised  and 
republished,  by  direction  of  the  Philadelphia  Society  for  tbe 
establishment  and  support  of  charity  soboola,  In  a  thin  IBmo. 
volume. 

%  Biography  of  tbe  Bignera,  iv.  886. 


describes  his  person  characteristically — "  an  ele- 

gint,  ingenious  liody ;  a  sprightly,  pretty  fellow, 
e  is  a  republican ;  he  has  been  innch  in  Lon- 
don; acquainted  with  Sawbridge,  Macaulay, 
Bnrgh,  and  others  of  that  stamp.  Dilly  sends 
him  books  and  pamphlets,  and  Sawbridge  and 
Hacaulay  correspond  with  hitn/^ 

lie  married  in  his  thirty-second  year,  in  1776, 
the  daughter  of  Uie  Hon.  Judge  Stockton,  by 
which  marriage  he  had  thirteen  children. 

▲V  AcoouKT  OP  m  iHTLunicB  OP  Tm  MiuTABT  Aim  vovmckJ, 
svBina  OP  nu  amxbicam  nsvoLunoa  upoh  thx  bumav 

BODY. 

There  were  sereral  circumstances  peculiar  to  the 
American  reTolutiou,  which  should  be  mentioned 
previouBly  to  an  account  of  the  influence  of  the 
eyenta  which  accompanied  it  uiwn  the  human  body. 

1.  The  revolution  interestea  every  inhabitant  of 
the  country  of  both  sexes,  and  of  every  rank  and  age 
that  was  capable  of  reflection.  An  indifferent,  or 
neutral,  spectator  of  tbe  controversy  was  scarcely  to 
be  found  m  any  of  the  states. 

2.  The  scenes  of  war  nud  government  which  it 
introduced  were  new  to  the  greatest  part  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the. United  States,  and  operated  with 
all  the  foi*ee  of  novelty  upon  the  hmnan  mind. 

8.  The  controversy  was  conceived  to  be  the  most 
important  of  any  that  had  ever  engaged  the  atten- 
tion of  mankind.  It  was  generally  believed,  by  the 
friends  of  the  revolution,  that  the  very  existence  of 
freedow,  upon  our  globe,  was  involved  in  the  issue 
of  the  contest  in  favour  of  the  United  States. 

4.  The  American  revolution  included  in  it  the 
cares  of  government,  as  well  as  the  toils  and  dan- 
gers of  war.  The  American  mind  was,  therefore, 
frequently  occupied,  at  the  car/i€  iime^  by  the  diffi- 
cult and  complicated  duties  of  political  and  military 
life. 

6.  The  revolution  was  conducted  by  men  who  had 
been  born  free,  and  whose  sense  of  tlie  blessings  of 
liberty  wns  of  course  more  exquisite  than  if  they 
had  just  emerged  from  a  state  of  slavery. 

a.  The  greatest  part  of  tbe  soldiers  m  the  armies 
of  the  United  States  had  family  connections  and 
property  in  the  country. 

7.  The  war  was  carried  on  by  the  Americans 
against  a  nation,  to  whom  they  had  lon^  been  tied 
by  the  numerous  obligations  of  consanguinity,  laws, 
religion,  commerce,  language,  interest,  and  a  mutual 
sense  of  national  gloiy.  The  resentments  of  the 
Americans  of  course  rose,  as  is  usual  in  all  disputes, 
in  proportion  to  the  number  and  force  of  these 
ancient  bonds  of  nffection  and  union. 

8.  A  predilection  to  a  limited  monarchy,  as  an 
essential  part  of  a  free  and  safe  government,  and  an 
attnchment  to  the  reigning  king  of  Great  Britain 
(with  a  very  few  exceptions)  were  universal  in  every 
part  of  the  United  Statea 

9.  There  was  at  one  time  a  sudden  dissolution  of 
civil  government  in  aUt  and  of  ecclesiastical  e8ta> 
blishments  in  several,  of  the  statea 

10.  The  expenses  of  the  war  were  supported  by 
means  of  a  paper  currency,  which  was  continually 
depreciating. 

From  the  action  of  each  of  these  causes,  and  fre- 
quently from  their  combination  in  the  same  penons^ 
effects  might  reasonably  be  expected,  both  upon  tbe 
mind  and  body,  which  have  seldom  occurred;  or  if 
they  have,  I  believe  were  never  fully  recorded  in 
any  age  or  country. 

It  might  afford  some  useful  instruction,  to  point 
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out  the  iniliMiice  of  the  military  and  politioal  events 
of  the  reyolution  opon  the  undferatandings,  passions, 
mnd  morals  of  the  eitizens  of  tlie  United  States ;  but 
mj  business  in  the  present  inquiry  is  only  to  take 
notice  of  the  influence  of  those  events  upon  the 
human  body,  through  the  medium  of  the  mind. 

I  shall  first  mention  the  effects  of  the  military, 
and,  secondly,  of  the  political  events  of  the  revolu- 
tion.  The  last  must  be  considered  in  a  two-foKl 
▼iev,  accordingly  as  tliey  affected  the  friends,  or 
the  enemies,  of  the  revolution. 

I.  In  treating  of  the  effects  of  the  military  events, 
I  shall  take  notice,  first,  of  the  influence  of  actual 
war,  andy  secondly,  of  the  influence  of  the  military 
life. 

In  the  beginning  of  a  battle,  I  have  observed 
iJkirgt  to  be  a  very  common  sensation  among  both 
officen  and  soldiers^  It  occurred  where  no  exercise, 
or  action  of  the  boily,  could  have  excited  it 

Many  officers  have  informed  me,  that  after  the 
first  onset  in  a  b.ittle  they  felt  a  glow  of  heat,  so 
universal  as  to  be  perceptible  in  both  their  ears. 
This  waa  the  caae,  in  a  particular  manner,  in  the 
battle  of  Princeton,  on  the  third  of  January,  in  the 
year  1*777,  on  which  day  the  weather  was  remark- 
ably cold. 

A  veteran  colonel  of  a  New  England  regiment, 
whom  I  visited  at  Princeton,  and  who  was  wounded 
in  the  hand  at  the  battle  of  Monmouth,  on  the  2Sth 
of  June,  1778  (a  day  in  which  the  mercury  stood 
at  90 '  of  Fahre:iheit*s  thermometer^  after  describing 
his  situation  at  the  time  he  received  his  wound, 
conclude  1  his  story  by  remarking,  "that  fighting 
was  hot  work  on  a  cold  day,  but  much  more  so 
on  a  warm  day.*'  The  many  instances  which 
appeared  after  that  memorable  battle,  of  soldiera 
who  were  found  among  the  slain  without  any 
marks  of  wounds  or  violence  upon  their  bodies, 
were  probably  occasioned  by  the  heat  excited  in  the 
body,  by  the  emotions  of  the  mind,  being  added  to 
that  of  the  atmosphere. 

Soldiers  bore  operations  of  every  kind,  immedi- 
ately after  a  battle,  with  much  more  fortitude  than 
they  did  at  any  time  afterwardsi 

The  effects  of  the  military  life  upon  the  human 
bo<ly  come  next  to  be  considered  unaer  thb  head. 

In  another  place  I  have  mentioned  three  coses 
of  pulmonary  consumption  being  perfectly  cured  by 
the  diet  and  hardships  of  a  eamp  life. 

Doctor  Blane,  in  his  valuable  observations  on  the 
diseases  incident  to  seamen,  ascribes  the  extraordi- 
nary healthiness  of  the  British  fleet  in  the  month  of 
April,  1782,  to  the  effects  produced  on  the  spirit  of 
the  soldiers  and  seamen,  by  the  victory  oDtained 
over  the  French  fleet  on  the  12th  of  that  month ; 
and  relates,  upon  the  authority  of  Mr.  Ives,  an 
instance,  in  the  war  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
combined  powers  of  France  and  Spain,  in  1744,  in 
which  the  scurvy,  as  well  as  other  diseases,  were 
checked  by  the  prospect  of  a  naval  engagement. 

The  American  army  furnished  an  instance  of  the 
cffeets  of  victory  upon  the  human  mind,  which  may 
aerve  to  estabush  the  inferences  from  the  facts 
related  by  Doctor  Blana  The  Philadelphia  militia 
who  joined  the  remains  of  General  Washington's 
army,  in  December,  1776,  and  shared  with  them  a 
few  days  afterwards  in  the  capture  of  a  large  body 
of  Hessians  at  Trenton,  consisted  of  1500  men,  most 
of  whom  had  been  accustomed  to  the  habits  of  a 
«ity  life.  These  men  slept  in  tents  and  barns,  and 
sometimes  in  the  open  air,  during  the  usual  colds  of 
December  and  January;  and  yet  there  were  but 
two  instances  of  sickness,  and  only  one  of  death,  in 
that  body  of  men  in  the  course  of  nearly  six  weeks, 
io  those  winter  months    Tliis  extraordinary  healthi- 


ness of  so  great  a  nmnber  of  men,  under  such  trying 
circumstances,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  the  vigour 
infused  into  the  human  body  by  the  victory  of 
Trenton  having  produced  insensibility  to  all  the  usual 
remote  causes  oi  diseases. 

Militia  ofiieers  and  soldiers,  who  enjoyed  good 
health  during  a  campaign,  were  often  affected  by 
fevers  and  other  diseases,  as  soon  as  they  returned 
to  their  resi)ective  homes.  I  know  one  instance  of  a 
militia  captain,  who  was  seized  with  convulsions  the 
first  night  he  lay  on  a  feather  bed,  after  sleeping 
several  months  on  a  mattress,  or  upon  the  ground 
These  affections  of  the  body  appeared  to  be  pro- 
duced only  by  the  sudden  abstraction  of  that  tone 
in  the  system,  which  was  excited  by  a  sense  of 
danger,  and  the  other  •  invigorating  objects  of  a 
military  life. 

The  NOSTALGIA  of  Doctor  Cullen,  or  the  Home- 
aiekneu,  was  a  frequent  disease  in  the  American 
army,  more  especiiuly  among  the  soldiers  of  the 
New  England  states  But  this  disease  was  sus- 
pended by  the  superior  action  of  the  mind,  under 
the  influence  of  the  principles  which  governed  com- 
mon soldiers  in  the  American  army.  Of  this 
General  Gates  furnished  me  with  a  remarkable 
instance  in  1776,  soon  after  his  return  from  the 
command  of  a  large  body  of  regular  troops  and 
militia  at  Ticonderoga.  From  the  effects  of  the 
nostalgia,  and  the  feebleness  of  the  discipline  which 
was  exercised  over  the  militia,  desertions  were  very 
frequent  and  numerous  in  his  army,  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  campaign;  and  yet  during  the  three 
Ufeek*  in  which  the  general  expected  every  hour  an 
attack  to  bo  made  upon  him  by  General  Burgoyne, 
there  was  not  a  single  desertion  from  his  army, 
which  consisted  at  that  time  of  10,000  men. 

The  patience,  firmness,  and  magnanimity,  with 
which  the  officers  and  soldiers  of  the  American  army 
endured  the  complicated  evils  of  hunger,  cold  and 
nakedness,  can  only  be  ascribed  to  an  insensibility 
of  body  produced  by  an  uncommon  tone  of  mino, 
excitetl  by  the  love  of  liberty  and  their  country. 

Before  I  proceed  to  the  second  general  division 
of  this  subject,  I  shall  take  notice,  that  more  instan- 
ces of  apoplexies  occurred  in  the  city  of  Philadel- 
phia, in  the  winter  of  1774-6,  than  had  been  known 
in  former  years.  I  should  have  hesitated  in  record- 
ing this  fact,  had  I  not  found  the  observation  sup- 
ported by  a  fiict  of  the  same  kind,  and  produced  by 
a  nearly  similar  cause,  in  the  appendix  to  the  proc* 
tical  works  of  Doctor  Bnglivi,  professor  of  physio 
and  anatomy  at  Rome.  After  a  very  wet  seaso:i  in 
the  winter  of  1694-6,  he  informs  us,  that  "  apoplex- 
ies displayed  their  rage ;  and  perhaps  (adds  our 
author)  some  part  of  this  epidemic  illness  was 
owing  to  the  universal  grief  and  domestic  care, 
occasioned  by  nil  Europe  being  engaged  in  a  war. 
All  commerce  was  disturbed,  and  all  the  avenues  of 
peace  blocked  up,  so  that  the  strongest  heart  could 
scarcely  bear  the  thoughts  of  it**  The  winter  of 
1774-6  was  a  period  of  uncommon  anxiety  among 
the  citissens  of  America.  Every  countenance  wore 
the  marks  of  painful  solicitude  for  the  event  of  a 
petition  to  the  throne  of  Britain,  which  was  to 
determine  whether  reconciliation,  or  a  civil  war,  with 
all  its  terrible  and  distressing  consequences,  were 
to  take  place.  The  apoplectic  fit,  which  deprived 
the  world  of  the  talents  and  virtues  of  Peyton 
Randolph,  while  he  filled  the  chair  of  Congress,  in 
1775,  appeared  to  be  occasioned  in  part  by  the  pres- 
sure of  the  uncertainty  of  those  great  events  upon 
his  mind.  To  the  name  of  this  illustrious  patriot, 
several  others  might  be  added,  who  were  affected 
by  the  apoplexy  in  the  same  memorable  year.  At 
this  time  a  difference  of  opinion  upon  the  subject  of 
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the  contest  ^nth  Great  Britain  had  acaroely  taken 
place  among  the  citizens  of  America. 

IL  The  political  events  of  the  revolation  pro- 
daced  different  effects  upon  the  hamau  body, 
through  the  medium  of  the  mind,  according  as 
they  acted  upon  the  friends  or  enemies  of  the  revo- 
lution. 

I  shall  first  describe  its  effects  upon  the  former 
class  of  citizens  of  the  United  States. 

Many  persons,  of  infirm  and  delicate  habits,  were 
restored  to  perfect  health,  by  the  change  of  place, 
or  occupation,  to  which  the  war  ezponed  them. 
This  was  the  case  in  a  more  especial  manner  with 
hysterical  women,  who  were  much  interesteil  in  the 
successful  issue  of  the  contest.  The  same  effects  of 
a  civil  war  upon  the  hysteria,  were  observed  by 
Doctor  CuUen  in  Scotland,  in  the  years  1746  and 
1746.  It  may  perhaps  help  to  extend  our  ideas  of 
the  influence  or  tlie  passions  upon  diseases,  to  add, 
that  when  either  love,  jealousy,  grief,  or  even  devo- 
tion, wholly  engross  the  female  mind,  they  seldom 
fail,  in  like  manner,  to  cure  or  to  suspend  hysterical 
complaints. 

An  uncommon  cheerfulness  prevailed  everywhere, 
among  the  friends  of  the  revolution.  Defeats,  and 
even  the  loss  of  relations  and  property,  were  soon 
fo^tten  in  the  great  objects  of  the  war. 

The  population  in  the  United  States  was  more 
rapid  from  births  during  the  war,  than  it  had  ever 
been  in  the  same  number  of  years  since  the  settle- 
ment of  the  country. 

I  am  distKMed  to  ascribe  this  increase  of  births 
chiefly  to  tiie  quantity  and  extensive  circulation  of 
money,  and  to  the  facility  of  procuring  the  means 
of  suDsistence  during  the  war,  which  favoured  mar- 
riages among  the  labouring  part  of  the  people.* 
But  I  have  sufficient  documents  to  prove,  that  mar- 
riages were  more  fruitful  than  in  former  years,  and 
that  a  considerable  number  of  unfruitful  marriages 
became  fruitful  during  the  war.  In  1788,  the  year 
of  the  peace,  there  were  several  children  born  of 
parents  who  had  lived  many  years  together  without 
issue. 

Mr.  Hume  informs  us,  in  his  History  of  England, 
that  some  old  people,  upon  hearing  the  news  of  the 
restoration  of  Charles  IL,  died  suddenly  of  joy. 
There  was  a  time  when  I  doubted  the  truth  of  tms 
ast^crtion ;  but  I  am  now  disposed  to  believe  it,  from 
having  heard  of  a  similar  effect  from  an  agreeable 
political  event,  in  the  course  of  the  American  revo- 
lution. Tlie  door-keeper  of  CongrcM,  an  aged  man, 
died  suddenly,  immediately  afl^r  hearing  of  the 
capture  of  Lord  Cornwallis  s  army.  His  death  was 
universally  ascribed  to  a  violent  emotion  of  political 
joy.  Til  is  species  of  joy  appears  to  be  one  of  the 
st!  ongcst  emotions  that  can  agitate  the  human  mind. 

Perhaps  the  influence  of  that  ardour  in  trade  and 
speculation,  which  seized  many  of  the  friends  of  the 
revolution,  and  which  was  excited  by  the  fallacious 
nominal  amount  of  the  paper  money,  should  rather 
be  considered  as  a  disease,  than  as  a  passion.  It  un- 
hinged the  judgment,  deposed  the  moral  faculty,  and 
filled  the  imagination,  in  many  people,  with  airy 
and  impracticable  schemes  of  wealth  and  grandeur. 
Desultory  manners,  and  a  peculiar  species  of  extem- 
pore conduct,  were  among  its  characteristic  symp- 
toms. It  produced  insensibility  to  cold,  hunger,  and 
danger.  Tlie  trading  towns,  and  in  some  instances 
the  extremities  of  the  United  States,  were  frequently 


*  Wheat,  which  was  sold  before  the  war  for  leven  shllltngs 
and  sixpence,  was  sold  for  several  years  duHng  the  war  for 
four,  and  In  some  places  for  two  and  sixpence  Pennsylvania 
enrrener,  per  bttsbcl.  Begicars  of  every  deaeription  disap- 
peared in  the  year  1778,  and  were  seldom  seen  UU  near  toe 
close  of  the  wb£ 


visited  in  a  few  hours  or  days  by  persons  affected 
by  thb  disease;  and  hence,  *'to  travel  with  tlie 
speed  of  a  speculator,"  became  a  common  saying  in 
many  parts  of  the  country.  This  species  of  insanity 
(if  I  may  be  allowed  to  caU  it  by  that  name)  did  not 
require  the  confinement  of  a  Bedlam  to  cure  it,  like 
the  South-Sea  madness  described  by  Doctor  Mead. 
Its  remedies  were  the  depreciation  of  the  paper  mo- 
ney, and  the  events  of  the  peace. 

The  political  events  of  the  revolution  produced 
upon  its  enemies  very  different  effects  from  those 
which  have  been  mentioned. 

The  hypochondriasis  of  Doctor  Cullen  oceurred,  in 
many  instances,  in  persons  of  this  description.  In 
some  of  them,  the  terror  and  distress  of  tne  revolu- 
tion brought  on  a  true  melancholia.*  The  causea 
which  produced  these  diseases  may  be  reduced  to 
four  heads.  1.  The  loss  of  former  power  or  infln-^ 
ence  in  government  2.  The  destruction  of  the  hier-' 
archy  of  the  English  church  in  America.  8.  The 
change  in  the  habits  of  diet,  and  company,  and  man- 
ners, produced  by  the  annihilation  of  just  debts  by 
means  of  depreciated  paper  money.  And  4^  The 
n^lect,  insults,  and  oppression,  to  which  the  loyal* 
ists  were  exposed,  from  individuals,  and.  in  several 
instances,  from  the  laws  of  some  of  the  statea. 

It  was  observed  in  South  Carolina,  that  several 
gentlemen,  who  had  protected  their  estates  by  swear- 
ing allegiance  to  the  British  government*  died  soon 
after  the  evacuation  of  Charlestou  by  the  British 
army.  Their  deatlis  were  ascribed  to  the  neglect 
with  which  they  were  treated  by  their  ancient 
friends,  who  had  adhered  to  the  government  of  the 
United  States.  The  disease  was  called,  by  the  com- 
mon people,  the  protection  fever. 

From  the  causes  which  produced  this  hypochon- 
driasis, I  have  taken  the  liberty  of  distinguishing  it 
by  the  name  of  revolutiana. 

In  some  cases,  this  disease  was  rendered  fatal  by 
exile  and  confinement ;  and,  in  others,  by  those  per- 
sons who  were  afllicted  with  it  seeking  relief  from 
spirituous  liquors. 

The  termination  of  the  war  by  the  peace  in  178S 
did  not  terminate  the  American  revolution.  The 
minds  of  the  citizens  of  the  United  States  were 
wholly  unprepared  for  their  new  situation.  The 
excess  of  tne  passion  for  libertv,  inflamed  by  the 
successful  issue  of  the  war,  produced,  in  maiiv  )>e(v 
pie,  opinions  and  conduct,  which  could  not  be  re- 
moved by  reason  nor  restrained  by  governmectb 
For  a  while,  they  threatened  to  render  abortive  the 
goodness  of  Heaven  to  the  United  States,  in  deliver* 
mg  them  from  the  evils  of  slavery  and  war.  Tiie 
extensive  influence  which  these  o))itiions  had  n]>on 
the  understandings,  passions,  and  morals  of  many  of 
the  citizens  of  the  United  States,  constituted  a  /orm 
of  insanity,  which  I  shall  take  the  liberty  of  distin- 
guishing by  the  name  of  anarchitL 

I  hope  no  offence  will  be  given  by  the  freedom  of 
an V  of  these  remarks.  An  inquirer  after  philoeophi- 
eal  truth  should  consider  the  passions  of  men  in  the 
same  light  that  he  does  the  laws  of  matter  or  mo- 
tion. The  friends  and  enemies  of  the  American 
revolution  must  have  been  more,  or  less*  than  men, 
if  they  could  have  sustained  the  magnitude  and  ra- 
pidity of  the  events  that  characterised  it,  without 
discovering  some  marks  of  human  weakness,  both  in 
body  and  mind.  Perhaps  these  weakueasee  were 
permitted,  that  human  nature  might  receive  fresh 
honours  in  America,  by  the  contending  parties  (whe* 
Iher  produced  by  the  controversies  about  indepettd- 
enceor  the  national  government)  mutually  forgiving 


« Insools  partlsib  sine  dyppepsls,  of  Doctor  CnlleiL 
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each  other,  and  uuiting  in  plans  of  general  order  and 
Jiappin< 


KOOBAPBICAI.  AlfaCDOaB  OF  UrTBOXT  BSHIZR. 

TIiu  excellent  luan  was  placed  by  his  friends  in 
early  life  in  a  counting-house,  but  finding  commerce 
opened  temptations  to  a  worldly  spirit,  he  left  hia 
master,  and  bound  himself  as  an  apprentice  to  a 
eoo]>er.  Finding  this  business  too  laborious  for  his 
con:ititation,  he  declined  it,  and  devoted  himself  to 
school-keeping;  in  which  useful  employment  he 
eon  tinned  during  the  greatest  part  of  his  life. 

He  possessed  uncommon  activity  and  industry  in 
every  thiu^  he  undertook.  He  did  every  tiling  as 
if  the  words  of  iiis  Saviour  were  perpetually  sound- 
ing in  hia  ears,  *'  wist  ye  not,  that  I  must  be  about 
my  Father^s  business?* 

He  used  to  say,  **  tlie  highest  act  of  charity  in  the 
world  was  to  bear  with  the  unreasonabUneaM  of 
mankind." 

He  generally  wore  plush  clothes,  and  gave  as  a 
reason  for  it,  that  after  he  had  worn  them  for  two 
or  three  years,  they  made  comfortable  and  decent 
garments  for  tlie  poor. 

He  once  informed  a  young  friend,  that  his  me- 
mory b^an  to  fail  him;  "  b  it  this,"  said  he,  "gives 
me  one  great  advaiti^e  over  thee — for  thou  canst 
find  entertainment  in  reading  a  good  book  only  onee 
— but  I  enjoy  that  pleasure  as  often  aa  I  read  it; 
for  it  is  always  new  to  me." 

He  published  several  valuable  tracts  in  favour  of 
the  emaaeipation  of  the  blacks,  and  of  the  civilizing 
and  christianizing  the  Indians.  He  also  published  a 
pamphlet  agaitist  the  use  of  ardent  spirits.  All 
these  publications  were  circulated  with  great  indus- 
tnr,  and  at  his  own  expense,  throughout  every  part 
of  the  United  States. 

He  wrote  letters  to  the  (ineen  of  Orcat-Britoin, 
and  to  the  queen  of  Portugal,  to  uic  their  influence 
with  their  respective  courts  to  abolish  the  African 
trader  He  accompanied  his  letter  to  the  queen  of 
Great-Britain  with  a  present  of  his  works.  The 
queen  received  them  with  great  politeness,  and  said 
after  reading  them  "  that  the  autnor  appeared  to  be 
a  very  good  man." 

He  alao  wrote  a  letter  to  the  king  of  Prussia,  ia 
which  he  endeavoured  to  convince  hira  of  the  uiilaw- 
fttlness  of  war. 

During  the  time  the  British  army  was  in  posses- 
sion of  the  city  of  Philadelphia,  he  was  inde&tigable 
in  hia  endeavours  to  reader  the  situation  of  the  per- 
sons who  suffered  from  captivity  as  easy  as  possible. 
He  knew  no  fear  in  the  presence  of  his  fellow  men, 
however  dignified  they  were  by  titles  or  station, 
and  such  were  the  propriety  and  gentleness  of  his 
manners  in  his  intercourse  with  the  gentlemen  wlio 
commanded  the  British  and  German  troops,  that 
when  he  could  not  obtain  the  objoots  of  his  rcijuests, 
he  never  failed  to  secure  their  civilities,  and  fre- 
quently their  esteem. 

So  great  was  his  sympathy  with  every  thing  that 
was  capable  of  feeling  pain,  that  he  resolved,  towards 
the  clo)e  of  his  life,  to  eat  no  animal  food.  Upon 
coming  into  his  brother's  house  one  day,  when  his 
family  was  dining  upon  poultry,  he  was  asked  by 
his  brother's  wife,  to  sit  down  and  dine  with  them. 
''What!  (said  he)  would  you  have  me  eat  my 
neighbours?" 

This  misapplication  of  a  moral  feeling  was  sup- 
pose«l  to  have  brought  on  such  a  debility  in  his  sto- 
mach and  bowels,  as  produced  a  disease  in  those 
parts  of  which  he  finally  died. 

Few  men,  since  the  days  of  the  apostles,  ever  lived 
a  more  disinterested  life.    And  yet,  upon  his  death- 


bed, he  said,  he  wished  to  live  a  little  longer,  that 
**  he  might  bring  down  sblf." 

The  last  time  he  ever  walked  across  his  room,  was 
to  take  from  his  desk  six  dollars,  which  he  gave  to  a 
poor  widow  whom  he  had  long  assisted  to  maintain. 

He  bequeathed  after  the  death  of  his  widow,  a 
house  and  lot  in  which  consisted  his  whole  estate,  to 
the  support  of  a  school  for  the  education  of  negro 
children,  which  he  ha<l  founded  and  taught  for  seve- 
ral years  before  his  death. 

He  died  in  May,  1784,  in  the  7 1st  year  of  his  age. 

His  funeral  was  attended  by  persons  of  all  reli- 
gious denominations,  and  by  many  hundred  black 
people. 

Colonel  J ^n,  who  had  served  in  the  American 

army  during  the  late  war,  in  returning  from  the 
funeral,  pronounced  an  eulogiumupon  him.  It  cou- 
sisteil  only  of  the  following  words:  "I  would  ra- 
ther," said  he,  '*  be  Anthony  Benezet  in  that  coffin, 
than  George  Washington  with  all  his  fiune." 

Ju^  10, 1788. 

BioosAPniCAi.  Ajnscoon   or  mattAMnt  lat. 

There  wns  a  time  when  the  name  of  this  celebrated 
Christian  philosopher  was  familiar  to  every  man, 
woman,  and  to  nearly  every  child,  in  Pennsylvania. 
His  size,  which  was  not  much  above  four  feet,  his 
dress,  which  was  always  the  same,  consisting  of 
light-coloured  plain  clothes,  a  white  hat,  and  half- 
boots  ; — ^his  milk-white  beard,  which  hung  upon  his 
breast ;  and,  above  all,  his  peculiar  principles  and 
conduct,  rendered  him  to  many,  an  objec't  of  admi- 
ration, and  to  all,  the  subject  ot  conversation. 

He  was  born  in  England,  and  spent  tlie  early  part 
of  his  life  at  sea.  His  first  settlement  was  in  bar- 
badoes,  as  a  merchant,  where  he  was  soon  convinced 
of  the  iniquity  of  the  slave  trade.  He  bore  an  open 
testimony  against  it,  in  all  companies,  by  which 
means  he  rendered  himself  so  unpopular,  that  he  left 
the  island  in  disgust,  and  settled  m  the  then  pro- 
vince of  Pennsyl van  io.  He  fixed  his  home  at  Abing- 
ton,  ten  miles  from  Philadelphia,  from  whence  he 
made  frequent  excursions  to  the  city,  and  to  differ- 
ent parts  of  the  country. 

At  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  Pennsylvania,  he 
found  many  of  his  brethren,  the  people  called  Qua- 
kers, had  fallen  so  far  from  their  original  principles, 
as  to  keep  negro  slaves.  He  remonstrated  with 
them,  both  publicly  and  privately,  against  the  prac- 
tice ;  but,  frequently  with  so  mucli  indiscreet  zeal,  as 
to  give  great  offence.  He  often  disturbed  their 
public  meetings,  by  interrupting  or  opposing  their 
preachers,  for  which  he  was  once  carried  out  of  a 
meeting-house,  by  two  or  three  friends.  Upon  this 
occasion  he  submitted  with  patience  to  what  he  con- 
sidered a  species  of  persecution.  He  lay  down  at 
the  door  of  the  meeting-house,  in  a  shower  of  rain, 
till  divine  worship  w^os  ended;  nor  could  he  bo 
prevailed  upon  to  rise,  till  the  whole  congregation 
na<l  stepped  over  him  in  their  way  to  their  respect- 
ive homes. 

To  show  his  indignation  against  the  practice  of 
slave-keeping,  he  once  carried  a  bladder  filled  with 
blood  into  a  meeting ;  and,  in  the  presence  of  the 
whole  congregation,  thrust  a  swora,  which  he  had 
concealed  under  his  coat,  into  the  bladder,  exclaim- 
ing, at  the  same  time,  "Thus  shall  God  shed  the 
blood  of  those  persons  who  enslave  their  fellow- 
creatures."  The  terror  of  this  extravagant  and  un- 
expected act,  produced  swoonings  in  several  of  the 
women  of  the  congregation. 

He  once  went  into  the  house  of  a  friend  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  found  him  seated  at  breakfast,  with  hia 
f:imily  around  him.  Being  asked  by  him  to  sit  down 
and  Sroak&st  with  them,  he  said,  "  Post  thou  keep 
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slaves  in  thy  house!"  Upon  being  answered  in  the 
offirmatiTe,  he  said,  "  Then  I  will  not  partake  with 
tliee,  of  the  fntita  of  thy  unrighteousnoss." 

He  took  great  pains  to  convince  a  farmer  and  his 
wife,  in  Chester  county,  of  the  iniquity  of  keeping 
negro  slaves,  but  to  no  purpose.  They  not  only 
kept  their  slaves,  but  defended  the  practice.  One 
day  he  went  into  their  house,  and  after  a  short  dis- 
course with  them  upon  the  wickedness,  and  parti- 
cularly the  inhumanity  of  separating  children  from 
theirparents,  which  was  involved  in  the  slave  trade, 
he  seized  the  only  child  of  the  family,  (a  little  girl 
about  three  years  old)  and  pretended  to  run  away 
with  her.  The  child  cried  bitterly,  *'  I  will  be  good 
—I  will  be  good,"  and  the  parents  showed  signs  of 
being  alarmed.  Upon  observing  tiiis  scene,  Mr.  Lay 
said,  very  emphatically,  "  You  see  and  frel  now  a 
little  of  the  distress  you  occasion  every  aay,  by  the 
inhuman  practice  of  slave-keeping." 

This  singular  philosopher  did  not  limit  his  pious 
testimony  against  vice,  to  slave-keeping  alone.  He 
was  opposed  to  every  species  of  extravagance.  Upon 
the  introduction  of  tea,  as  an  article  of  diet,  into 
Pennsylvania,  his  wife  bought  a  small  quantity  of 
it,  with  a  set  of  cups  and  saucers,  and  brought  them 
home  with  her.  Mr.  Lay  took  them  from  her, 
brought  them  back  again  to  the  city,  and  from  the 
balcony  of  the  court-house  scattertHl  the  tea,  and 
broke  the  cups  and  saucers,  in  the  presence  of  many 
hundred  spectator,  delivering,  at  the  same  time,  a 
striking  lecture  upon  the  folly  of  preferring  Uiat 
foreign  herb,  with  its  expensive  appurtenances,  to 
the  simple  and  wholesome  diet  of  our  country. 

He  possessed  a  good  deal  of  wit,  and  was  quick  at 
repartee.  A  citizen  of  Diiladelphia,  who  knew  his 
peculiarities,  once  met  him  in  a  crowd,  at  a  funeral, 
in  GermantowD.  Being  desirous  of  entering  into  a 
conversation  with  him  tliat  should  divert  the  com- 
pany, the  citizen  accosted  him,  with  the  most  re- 
spectful ceremony,  and  declared  himself  to  be  "  his 
most  humble  servant"  *'Art  thou  my  servant}*' 
said  Mr.  Lay ;  "  Yes,  I  am !"  said  the  citizen.  "  Then," 
said  Mr.  Lay,  (liolding  up  his  foot  towards  him.) 
**  clean  this  shoe."  This  unexpected  reply  turned  the 
laugh  upon  the  citizen.  Being  desirous  of  recoveritig 
himself  in  the  opinion  of  the  company,  he  asked  him 
to  instruct  him  m  the  way  to  heaven.  "  Dost  thou 
indeed  wish  to  be  taught  T*  said  Mr.  Lay.  '*  I  do!" 
said  the  citizen.  *'  Tlien,"  said  Mr.  Lay,  '*  do  justice, 
love  mercy,  and  walk  humbly  with  thy  God. 

He  wrote  a  small  treatise  upon  negro-slnvery, 
which  he  brought  to  Dr.  Franklin  to  be  printed. 
Upon  looking  over  it,  the  Doctor  told  him  that  it 
was  not  paged,  and  that  there  appeared  to  be  no 
order  or  arrangement  in  it  *'  It  is  no  matter,"  said 
Mr.  Lay,  "print  any  part  thou  pleasest  firet"  Tliis 
book  contained  many  pious  sentiments,  and  strong 
expressions  against  negro  slavery ;  but  even  the  ad- 
dress and  skill  of  Dr.  Franklin  were  not  sufficient  to 
cormect  its  different  parts  together  so  as  to  render 
it  an  agreeable  or  useful  work.  This  book  is  in  the 
library  of  the  city  of  Philadelphia. 

Mr.  Lay  was  extremely  attentive  to  young  people. 
He  took  great  pleasure  in  visiting  schools,  where  he 
often  preached  to  the  youth.  He  frequently  carried 
a  basket  of  religious  books  with  him,  and  distributed 
them  as  prizes  among  the  scholars. 

He  was  fond  of  reading.  In  the  print  of  him, 
which  is  to  be  seen  in  many  houses  in  JPhiladelphia, 
he  is  represented  with  "  Tryon  on  Happiness"  in  his 
hand,  a  Dook  wliich  he  valued  very  muco,  and  which 
he  frequently  carried  with  him  in  his  excursions 
from  home. 

He  was  kind  and  charitable  to  the  i>oor,  but  had 
no  compassion  for  beggars.    He  used  to  say.  *'  there 


was  no  man  or  woman,  who  was  able  to  go  abroad 
to  beg,  that  was  not  able  to  earn  four  pence  a  day, 
and  this  sum,  he  said,  was  enough  to  keep  any  per- 
son above  want  or  dependence  in  this  country." 

He  was  a  severe  enemy  to  idleness,  insomuch  that 
when  he  could  not  employ  himself  out  of  doors,  or 
when  he  was  tired  of  reamng,  be  used  to  spend  hia 
time  in  spinning.  His  common  sitting-room  was 
hung  with  skeins  of  thread,  spun  entirely  by  him- 
self.    All  his  clothes  were  of  his  own  manufactory. 

He  was  extremely  temperate  in  his  diet,  living 
chiefly  upon  vegetables.  Turnips  boiled,  and  afte^ 
wards  roasted,  were  his  favourite  dinner.  His  drink 
was  pure  water.  From  a  desire  of  imitating  our  Sa- 
viour in  every  thing  he  once  attempted  to  fast  for 
forty  days.  This  experiment,  it  is  said,  had  nearly 
cost  him  his  life.  He  was  obliged  to  desist  from  it 
lon^  before  the  forty  days  were  expired;  but  the 
fasting,  it  was  said,  so  much  debilitated  his  body  as 
to  accelerate  his  death.  He  lived  above  eighty 
years,  and  died  in  his  own  house  in  Abington,  about 
thirty  years  ago. 

In  reviewing  the  history  of  this  extraordinaiy 
man,  we  cannot  help  absolving  him  of  his  weak- 
nesses, when  we  contemplate  his  many  active  vir- 
tues.  He  was  the  pioneer  of  that  war,  which  has 
since  been  carried  on  so  successfully  against  the 
commerce  and  slavery  of  the  negroes.  Perhaps  the 
turbulence  and  severity  of  his  temper  were  neces- 
sary to  rouse  the  torpor  of  tlie  human  mind,  at  the 
peiiod  in  which  he  lived,  to  this  interesting  subject 
Die  meekness  and  gentleness  of  Anthony  Benezet, 
wlio  completed  what  Mr.  Lay  began,  would  pro- 
bably have  been  as  insufficient  for  the  work  per- 
furnicd  by  Mr.  Lay,  as  the  humble  piety  of  I>c 
Ilcnty,  or  of  Thomas  A*Kempis,  would  have  been  to 
have  accomplished  the  works  of  tlie  zealous  Luther, 
or  the  intrepid  Knox,  in  the  sixteenth  century. 

The  success  of  Mr.  Lay,  in  sowing  the  seeds  of  a 
principle  which  bids  fair  to  produce  a  revolution  in 
morals,  commerce,  and  government,  in  the  new  and 
in  the  old  world,  should  teach  the  benefactora  of 
mankind  not  to  despair,  if  they  do  not  see  the  finiita 
of  their  benevolent  propositions,  or  undertakings, 
during  their  lives.  No  one  seed  of  truth  or  virtue 
I  ever  perished.  Wherever  it  may  be  sowed,  or  even 
'•  scattered,  it  will   preserve  and  carry  with  it  the 

Principle  of  life.  Some  of  these  seeds  produce  their 
*uits  in  a  short  time,  but  the  most  valunble  of  them, 
like  the  venerable  oak,  are  centuries  in  growing; 
but  they  are  unlike  the  pride  of  the  forest,  aa  wcJl 
as  all  other  vegetable  productions,  in  being  incapa- 
ble of  a  decay.  They  exist  and  bloom  for  ever. 
Febrwuy  1(^1790. 

COLLEGE  OF  NEW  JERSEY. 

In  the  division  of  tlie  Presbyterian  Church,  con- 
nected with  the  Whitetield  revival  ur  agitatioa. 
whicli  occurred  in  America  in  1741,  the  future 
education  of  tho  clergy  become  a  matter  of  im- 
portant ooDsideratii>n ;  and  New  Jersey  belonging 
to  the  Synod  of  New  York  in  tlie  separation 
from  the  Synod  of  Philadelphia,  it  was  detenuined 
to  establish  a  seat  of  learning  in  the  former  state. 
The  religious  education  of  the  new  Church  party 
had  been  more  etfectively  than  ostentatiously 
provided  for  at  the  school  established  by  the  Rev. 
William  Tennent  at  Neshaminy,  known  as  tho 
Log  College,  which  had  sent  forth  from  its  hum- 
ble doorway  several  eminent  divines  and  preaoh* 
ers.*    The  decline  of  this  seminary  with  the  age 

*  Its  history  has  been  written  by  Dr.  Archibald  Alexander. 
William  Tennent,  6en*r,  ww  a  nativs  uf  IralaiKi  ami  bekmgvd 
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of  its  founder,  and  the  unfortunate  expulsion  of 
the  pious  Brainerd  from  Yale,  hastened  the  work 
of  preparation  for  the  Collbob  of  New  Jbbsbt. 
A  charter  was  obtained  with  difficulty  in  1746,* 
the  peculiar  religious  interests  of  the  applicants 
being  little  regarded  in  New  Jersey.  Jonathan 
Dickinson,  a  native  of  Massachusetts  and  gradu- 
ate of  Yale,  acted  as  its  first  President,  at  Eliza- 
bethtown,  where  he  was  settled  as  a  clergyman 
for  a  short  time,  till  his  death  in  1747,  within  a 
year  of  the  organization.  He  was  a  man  of 
ability  as  a  preacher,  and  left  a  large  nmnber  of 
senuons  and  theological  publications.  A  new 
charter  was  now  obtained  from  Governor  I3el- 
cherf  in  1748,  and  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr  was 
chosen  President.  This  pious  man,  the  friend  of 
Wbitefield,  and  the  son-in-law  of  Jonatlian  Ed- 
wards, was  the  f:itlier  of  the  subsequent  unhappy 
politician  who  bore  his  name.  He  was  born  in 
Connecticut  in  1716,  and  arrived  at  the  College 
of  New  Jersey  through  his  settlement  as  a  cler- 
gjrnuin  at  Newark,  where  the  College  was  held 
during  his  life.  He  dietl  in  1757,  in  which  year 
the  institution  was  removed  to  Princetoru  Burr's 
character  is  spoken  of  with  great  admiration  for 
his  energy  in  alUurs,  his  happy  temper  and  pulpit 
eloquence.}    Prei»ident  Burr  prepared   a  Latin 


otf^jtoMy  to  th«  Episcopal  Cbtircb.  Whltafleld  Ttoltod  bis 
•ehool  at  Nc^hamin  v  in  l'89,  and  speaks  of  **  the  place  wherein 
tho  younc  men  stady.  In  contempt  called  the  College.**  it  was 
a  cSuiplc  Mck-coantrr  »tnicture  of  thu  kw-cabin  order. 

*  IliftL  Sketch  of  the  Ori^n  of  the  Collece  of  New  Jersey, 
by  Af^hbel  Green.    Notes  to  Discoarses,  88& 

t  Jonathan  Belcher  was  a  man  of  spirit  in  the  Colonial  annals. 
He  vu  bom  in  1681,  of  a  good  family  at  Cambridge,  Mass., 
was  (rradaated  at  the  College,  travelled  in  Europe,  and  lived 
at  Boston  as  a  merchant  on  his  return,  till  be  was  appointed  to 
tbe  OoTernment  of  Masaaehnsetts  in  1780.  He  was  a  good 
scholar.  His  frankness  and  energy  caaaed  his  removal  from 
oflice,  when  the  Oovemment  of  Kew  Jersey  waa  given  hin^ 
where  he  lived  ten  years,  dying  in  office  in  17S7.  Ills  ftiend 
Aaron  Barr  at  Princeton  preached  his  sermon  a  f«W  days  only 
before  his  own  death. 

X  Burr  Is  buried  in  the  graveyard  at  Princeton,  where  his 
aon  at  last  eanoe  to  be  laid  beside  him.  Thi;  Latin  InncripUon 
on  his  monument  is  of  more  than  usoal  eloquence.  Tlie  ceno- 
taphs aft  Pfioceton  are  noticeable  in  this  particoJar. 

QwBils  Viator  quails  qnantosque  taitf 

Perpaacis  acclpe. 

Vlr  cnrtwre  parvo  et  tenul, 

Btndils,  vigiliu,  asaidulsque  laborlbns, 

Macro. 

Sagacitate,  Persplcacftate,  AglliUte, 

Ac  Solertia  ($1  fas  dicere), 

PluBqnam  bnmana,  pene 

Angelica. 

Animu  ferme  totua. 

Omnig^na  Litemtnra  instractns, 

llicoUigia  pra»tantior : 

Concionator  vofubiils,  soavli  at  suados : 

Orator  facnndua 

Moribaa  Ihcilis.  candidus  et  Jocnndns, 

Vita  egregie  lil>era]is  ac  bcneflcns: 

Supra  vero  omnia  emicnerunt 

Pietaa  et  Benevoientio. 

Bed  ah !  qoanta  et  quota  Ingenii, 

Industrial  PmdentisB,  PatleiiUe, 

Cteterarumque  omnium  Virtutuin 

Exemplarla, 

Marmoris  scpulchralla  Anguatia 

KctlcebiL 

Haltom  desideratos,  mnltixm 

Dileetns, 

namanl  generis  DcUcIft. 

O!  in&ndum  sui  Desiderlum, 

Oemlt  Eodesia,  plorat 

Academla: 

At  Cttlnm  plaudit,  dam  ilia 

Ingreditur 

InOaudium  Domini 

Dulce  loqnentia, 

Sage  bone  et  fldelis 

Serve  1 

Abl  Tlator  toam  resploe  flnem 


grammar,  puhlished  in  New  York  in  1752,  which 
was  u*^  in  the  College  and  known  as  the  ^^  New- 
ark Grammar  ;^^  and  as  a  s()ecimen  of  his  La- 
tinity  there  is  extant  in  manuscript  an  oration  in 
that  language  which  he  delivered  in  Newark  be- 
fore the  Board  of  Trustees  on  the  death  of  Dr. 
Philip  Doddridge,  who  had  been  a  friend  of  the 
CJoUege.*  The  Eulogium  on  his  Death,  by  Wil- 
liam Livingston,  celebrates  his  virtues  and  acute- 
ness  with  animated  panegyric.t 

Burr  was  succeeded  by  the  eminent  metaphysi- 
cian, Jonathan  £dwai*ds,  who  arrived  from  btock- 
bridge  in  1758,  and  whose  death  occurred,  when 
he  ^id  scarcely  entered  upon  his  new  duties,  but 
a  few  months  later.  The  Rev.  8amuel  Davies,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  was  called  from  Virginia, 
where  he  had  passed  a  distinguished  career  as  a 
faithful  and  eloquent  preacher,  to  the  post  in  1758. 
lie  had  previously  visited  England  with  the  Kev. 
Gilbert  Tennent4  in  a  Bucces;«Kil  tour  for  contribu- 
tions. The  College  building  erected  in  1756  with 
the  funds  thus  collected,  was  at  first  to  be  called 
Belcher  Hall,  but  the  Governor,  modestly  setting 
aside  his  own  claims,  gave  it  the  name  of  Na^^au 
Hall,  in  honor  of  the  great  Protestant  hero  Wil- 
liam III.  It  has  been  said  to  have  been  the  best 
college  structure  in  its  time  in  the  country,  and 
tlie  largest  single  edifice  in  tlie  colonies.§  Do- 
cUning  this  first  appointment  Davies  was  elected 
again  in  1759,  when  he  left  Hanover,  where  his 
influence  was  very  great,  and  entered  upon  the 
duties  of  the  Presidency,  which  he  held  till  his 
death,  only  a  year  and  a  half  after,  in  1761,  at 
the  early  age  of  thirty-six.  His  reputation  as  an 
ardent  missionary  and  zealous  preacher  was  very 
great,  and  his  i)ersonal  character  greatly  strength- 
ened the  college.  His  early  discourses  on  the 
Expedition  of  Braddock,  in  a  note  to  one  of  which 
in  August,  1755,  entitled  "  Religion  and  Patriot- 
ism the  Constituents  of  a  Good  Soldier,"  he  pro- 
phetically "  points  out  to  the  public  that  heroic 
youth.  Col.  Washington,  whom  I  cannot  but  hope 
Providence  has  hitherto  preserved  in  so  signal  a 
manner  for  some  important  service  to  his  country ,^^ 
and  a  third  address^  to  the  Militia  of  Hanover 


*  Br.  J.  F.  Stearns's  Hist  Disoonrse  relating  to  the  First  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  Newark,  p.  18a  There  arc  numcroas  dis- 
tinct snd  forcible  notices  of  Barr  in  this  book. 

t  A  Fanernl  Ealogium  on  the  Reverend  Mr.  Aaron  Bnrr, 
late  President  of  the  College  of  New  Jersey,  by  William  Liv- 
ingston, Esq. 

Of  comfort  no  man  spesk  I 
Let's  talk  of  graves,  and  worms,  and  epitaphs, 
Make  dost  our  paper,  and  with  rainy  cvus, 
Write  sorrow  in  tbe  bosom  of  the  earth.  Snan. 

Stat  soa  entqae  dies;  breve  et  irreparsbllc  tempos 
Omnibus  cat  vltse  :  sed  fiunam  cxtendere  factis. 
Hoc  virtntts  opus. 

New  York,  Printed :  Bcston ;  Reprinted  by  Green  and  Rns- 
sell  in  Queen  street,  for  J.  Winter,  in  Union-street  175S.  4to. 
pp.  28.  ^  „  ^ 

t  Tennent  was  of  much  celebrity  in  his  day  as  a  follower  of 
Whitefleld.  He  affected  some  eccrntricity  in  his  prcsehlng, 
entering  the  pulpit  on  his  New  £n$;land  tour  in  an  overcoat 
bound  with  a  leathern  girdle,  and  Mith  Ion?  hair.  His  elo- 
quence was  in  the  line  of  the  terrific.  'Whitefleld,  who  was 
with  Tennent  in  New  York  in  1789,  has  described  his  preach- 
ing :  **  never  before  heard  I  such  a  searching  sermon.  He  went 
to  the  bottom,  indeed,  and  did  not  daub  with  untempered  mor- 
tar. He  is  *  a  son  of  thander,*  and  does  not  regard  the  fkce  of 
man.**  With  his  energy  he  sometimes  forgot  courtesy  and 
Christian  humility,  and  was  very  abusive.  Dr.  Alexander  tar- 
nishes  a  list  of  his  publications.— History  of  the  Log  CoUega, 
91-84. 

i  Dr.  Jas.  W.  Alexander's  MS.  Centennial  Discourse  at 
Piinceton,  1848. 
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Co.,  at  a  general  Tnnster  in  May,  1759,  when  bis 
eloquence  at  once  filled  the  ranks,  have  connected 
his  name  with  the  public  history  of  his  country. 
He  published  numerous  sermons,  a  collection  of 
which  in  three  volumes  *^  on  tlie  most  useful  and 
important  subjects^'  has  been  much  read.  Hia 
style  was  wann  and  passionate. 

Da  vies  was  not  only  an  energctio  declaimer  of 
poetic  prose,  but  wrote  verses  of  considerable  ex- 
cellence. His  elegy  on  the  death  of  his  old  pre- 
ceptor, Samuel  Blair,*  with  its  warmth  of  feeling 
shows  a  modern  taste  in  composition  whidi  may 
be  contrasted  with  the  cramped  efl^ions  of  a  simi- 
lar character  of  which  wc  have  given  specimens 
in  the  old  Puritan  literature. 


— ^—  Blair  is  no  more— then  this  poor  world  has 

lost 
As  rich  a  jewel  as  her  stores  could  boast ; 
Heaven,  in  just  vengeance,  has  recalled  again, 
Its  faithful  envoy,  from  the  sons  of  men, 
Advanced  him  from  his  pious  toils  below. 
In  raptures  there,  in  kindred  plains  to  glow. 

O  had  not  the  mournful  news  divuleed. 
My  mind  had  still  the  pleasing  dream  indulged — 
Still  fancied  Blair,  witn  hcaltii  nnd  vigor  blessed. 
With  some  grand  purpose  laboring  in  his  breast. 
In  studious  thought,  pursuing  truth  divine, 
Till  the  full  demonstration  round  him  shine ; 
Or,  from  the  sacred  desk,  proclaiming  loud. 
His  Master's  message,  to  the  attentive  crowd. 
While  heavenly  truth  with  bright  conviction  glares, 
And  coward  error  shrinks,  and  disappears; 
While  quick  remorse,  the  hardy  sinner  feels. 
And  Calv'ry's  balm,  the  bleeding  conscience  heals,  f 

In  1769,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Thomas  Gibbons,  who 
was  tlio  London  editor  of  Davies's  Sermons,  pub- 
lished a  Collection  of  Hymns  in  which  there  are 
fifteen  assigned  to  Davies.  These  were  found 
among  tlie  manuscripts  of  the  hitter.  Two  of 
them  may  be  quoted  as  well  for  their  historical 
as  their  devotional  interest. 


KATIONAL   aiTDOUim    DBPRXCATKD,  AKD   XATXOHAL 

rLXAI>XD4 

I. 

While  o'er  our  guilty  land,  O  Lord, 
We  view  the  terrors  of  thy  sword ; 
While  heav*n  its  fruitful  show'rs  denies, 
And  nature  round  us  fades  and  dies ; 


*  Bamoel  Blair  was  born  In  Ireland,  camo  to  America  as  a 
youth,  and  was  edncnted  at  the  L<^  College.  lie  was  settled 
■a  a  preacher  at  Shrewsbury,  New  Jersey,  and  In  New  Lon- 
donderry, or  Fogg's  Manor,  in  Pennsylvania,  where  bo  formed 
a  classical  school  in  which  Davies,  the  Rev.  John  Rodgers,  and 
other  divines,  were  educated.  He  died  youne,  at  the  ace  of 
thlrty-uine.    His  tomb  at  Fogg's  M anor  bears  the  inscripttoD— 

In  yonder  sacred  house  I  spent  my  breath. 
Now  silent,  uiouldeiing,  here  I  He  in  death ; 
These  lips  shall  wake  and  yet  declare, 
A  dread  amen  to  truths  they  published  there. 

John  Blalr,  bis  brother,  was  Professor  of  Divinity  at  the  College 
of  New  Jeney,  1767  to  1768.  One  of  his  siKters  married  the 
Rev.  Robert  Smith  of  Pequeo,  the  fhther  of  President  Smith  of 
the  College,  of  John  Blair  Smith,  and  of  the  Rev.  William 
Smith. 

t  We  are  indebted  for  this  extract  to  Dr.  Alexander's  Log 
College,  08  we  arc  for  the  Icnowledge  of  the  hymns  which  fol- 
low, to  his  son.  Dr.  James  W.  Alexander.  Davies's  elegy  was 
published  in  a  volume  of  the  writings  of  the  Rev.  Samuel  Blair, 
Philadelphia,  17&4. 

X  This  and  the  following  Hymn  were  printed  by  the  Author, 
with  two  Discourses  on  Amos  ill.  1-6,  entitled  Viri^nia's  Dari' 
fffr  and  Remedy,  and  occasioned  by  the  severe  Drought  in  sun- 
dry Parts  of  that  Country,  and  the  defeat  of  Genenl  Brad- 
dock,  li06.'«^ibbon's  note. 


IL 


While  clouds  collecting  o'er  our  head 
8eem  charg*d  with  wrath  to  smite  us  dead. 
Oh  I  whither  ahall  the  helpless  fly  f 
To  whom  but  thee  direct  our  cry  I 


m. 


The  helpless  sinner's  cries  and  tears 
Are  grown  fsmiliar  to  thine  ears; 
Oft  has  thy  mercy  sent  relief, 
When  all  was  fear  and  hopeless  grief: 


IV. 


On  thee  our  guardian  God  we  call, 
Before  thy  throne  of  grace  we  fall ; 
And  is  there  no  deliv'rance  there  f 
And  must  we  perish  iu  despair  f 


T. 


See,  we  repent,  we  weep,  we  mourn, 

To  our  forsaken  God  we  turn ; 

O  spare  our  guilty  country,  spare 

The  church  which  thou  hast  planted  here ! 


VL 


Revive  our  with*ring  fields  with  rain. 
Let  peace  compose  our  land  again. 
Silence  thehornd  noise  of  war! 
O  spare  a  guilty  people,  spare  1 


VIL 


We  plead  thy  gi*ace,  indulgent  God, 
We  plead  thy  Son's  atonii.g  blood, 
Wc  plead  thy  gracious  promises, 
And  are  they  unavailing  pleas  f 


vnL 


These  pleas,  by  faith  urg'd  at  tliy  throne. 
Have  brought  ten  thousand  blessings  down 
On  guilty  lands  in  helpless  woe; 
Let  them  prevail  to  save  us  too  I 


OK 


While  various  rumours  spread  abroad. 
And  hold  our  souls  in  dread  suspeuse, 

We  look,  we  fly  to  thee  our  God ; 
Our  refuge  is  tliy  Ppovidence. 


IL 


This  wilderness,  so  long  untill'd, 
An  hideous  waste  of  barren  ground. 

Thy  care  has  made  a  fruitful  field, 

With  peace  and  plenty  richly  crown'd. 


m. 


Tliy  Gospel  spreads  an  heav*nly  day 
Throughout  this  0!sce  benighted  land, 

A  Land  once  wild  with  beasts  of  prey. 
By  impious  heathen  rites  profau'd ; 


rv. 


Thy  Gospel,  like  n  gen'rous  vine. 
Its  branches  wide  began  to  spread, 

Refreah'd  our  souls  with  heav'nly  wine. 
And  bless'd  us  with  its  cooling  shade ; 


V. 


And  ehnll  these  mercies  now  remove  f 
Stull  peace  and  plenty  fly  awayt 

The  land,  that  Heav'n  did  thus  improve. 
Will  Heav'n  give  up  an  helpless  Pi-ey  \ 


VI. 


0  must  we  bid  our  God  adieu  ? 

And  must  the  Gospel  take  its  flight! 
O  shall  our  children  never  view 

The  beamings  of  that  hcav'uly  light  I 
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I^orbiil  it.  Lord ;  with  arms  of  fdith 

V/e'U  holil  thee  fost,  and  thon  slinlt  itny  ; 

Wall  eiy  while  we  hiive  lite  or  breath, 
Ovr  Ood,  da  not  depart  oiray ! 

It  broben  heuta  knd  weeping  eye* 
Can  find  Bcceptuice  at  thv  throne, 

Lo.  Iicre  they  are ;  tbi<  sacrifice 
ThoQ  wilt  accept  thro'  Chriit  thy  Son. 


The  Rev.  Samuel  Finley  sacoeeded  to  the  Pre- 

ddency  &t  Princeton.  lie  was  of  Irish  birth, 
coming  early  to  America,  had  token  part  in  the 
Whitefield  revival,  and  wns  settled  aa  a  ctergymaa 
at  Nuttinghom  in  Maryland  for  eeventeeii  years, 
when  be  waj  called  to  the  office.  He  instituted 
on  academy  at  NottJiighnm,  where  his  scholar- 
ship lud  brought  around  him  a  number  of  puiiiU 
who  afterwards  became  tnon  of  distinction.*  Fin- 
ley  was  an  assiduous  College  Presidenti  and  when. 


as  with  his  predcCteisorri,  his  term  of  office  was 
briefly  closed,  his  remains  were  oarried  tohia  grave 
i  Philadelphia  where  ho  died,  borne,  occoniing 


Finlej's  death  occnrred  in  1788,  when  Dr. 
Witherspoon  was  invited  to  the  Presidency  from 
Scotland.  lie  came  and  was  inaugurated  inlT68. 
He  ei)larged  the  field  of  the  college  by  promoting 
the  stndy  of  mathemnlicj  and  mental  philosophy. 
During  the  Revolution  the  Pro-ident  was  trans- 
ferred in  Congress  to  a  wider  sphere. 

Immediately  after  the  battle  of  Princeton,  in 
1777,  the  College  became  the  scene  of  a  conflict 
between  its  British  occupants  atidaportionof  the 
army  of  Washington.  In  the  chapel  in  Nassau  llnll 
Iian^  at  this  time  a  portrait  of  George  II.,  which 
was  destroyed  by  on  American  cannon-shot  pa-sing 
through  the  canvas.  Within  the  same  frame  now 
hangs  a  portrait  of  Washington,  painted  by  Peale, 
and  purchased  with  the  fifty  guineas  which  were 
presented  to  the  College  by  the  General  after  the 
conflict.  The  British  plundered  thelibrary.  Some 
of  the  books  were  afterwards  found  in  North  Caro- 
lina, left  there  by  the  troops  of  Comwallis,* 

Tliert)  is  a  picture  of  the  College  in  the  opening 


banil,  (ho  w»lb 


,  _  irlflDi)  NiBHo  Bill.  \  _ 
of  the  tfooB*  «u  nnriT  d^»i 
la  ItK.  on  th«  tnuUf  ot  M 


ta  foitDutsI]'  praMcird. 


id  bT  fl»  In  IMS. 
1  >  It  wu  c:ilfroly 
TJm  ]>lDlDres  lu  llie 


days  of  the  Revolution, by  Johu  Adam*,  in  hisdiary 

of  the  date  of  Ang,  36, 1774,  when  the  yonrg  law- 
yer was  on  his  way  to  the  Continental  Coiigrosa, 

The  collie  ia  comeaiently  eoQStruet«d;  inttead 
of  entries  across  the  building,  tbe  entriex  nrs  from 
end  to  end,  and  the  chnmbere  ore  on  each  side  of 
the  entries.  Tliere  are  sach  entries,  one  above 
another,  in  every  story;  each  ehamber  has  three 
windows,  two  stuiliei  with  one  window  in  enoh,  and 
one  window  between  the  studies  to  enlighten  the 
ohamber.  Mr.  Euston.thc  ProfcBMir  of  M^ithemntica 
and  Natnral  Philosophy,  ihowed  us  the  library;  it 
is  not  large,  but  has  soiae  good  iK-oke.  He  then  led 
us  inta  the  appamtiia;  here  we  uw  a  most  beauti- 
ful machine — un  orrery  or  plonetoriuro.  eonstruoted 
by  Mr.  Rittenhouse  of  Philadelphia.  By  this  time 
the  bcW  rang  for  pra3'era;  we  went  into  tiie  ehapel; 
the  President  soon  came  in.  and  WO  attended.  The 
scholars  sing  as  badly  ne  the  Presbyterians  nt  New 
York.  After  prayers  the  President  ntleuded  us  to 
the  balcony  o(^  the  college,  where  we  have  a  pros- 
pect o!  a  horizon  of  about  eighty  miles'  diameter. 

On  the  establishment  of  peace.  Dr.  Samuel 
Stanhope  Smith,  the  vice-president,  beoame  the 
acting  governor  of  liio  College,  and  on  the  death 
of  Witherspoon  in  1704,  Its  head.    He  held  the 
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position  until  he  resigned  it,  from  the  infirmities 
of  age,  in  1812. 

Samuel  Stnnliope  Smith,  whose  acoomplish- 
ments  were  the  delight  of  the  last  generation  of 
scholars  and  divines,  was  the  son  of  a  minister  in 
Pennsylvania,  Dr.  Robert  Smith,  of  Scoto-Irish 
descent,  who  came  to  this  country  in  Ids  child- 
hood,— ^a  man  of  education  and  character.  Two 
of  his  sons  became  quite  noted  in  the  literary  and 
religions  affairs  of  America :  John  Blair  Smith,  an 
eloquent  preacher  in  Virginia,  and  the  first  presi- 
dent of  Union  College;  and  Samuel  Stanhope 
Smith,  the  president  of  Princeton.  The  latter 
was  born  at  Pequea,  Lancaster  county,  Pennsyl- 
vania, the  seat  of  his  father^s  pastoraJ  duties, 
March  16,  1750;  studied  at  Princeton;  was  the 
first  head  of  the  Presbyterian  Theological  College 
of  Hampden  Sidney,  in  Virginia;  was  called  in 
1799  to  the  chair  of  moral  philosophy  at  Prince- 
ton, and  succeeded  Witherspoon,  his  father-in-law, 
in  the  presidency,  on  his  death  in  1794.  He  re- 
signed this  ofi3ce  on  account  of  ill  health  in  1812. 
lie  died  August  21,  1819. 

The  best  known  of  his  literary  productions  is 
his  Enay  on  the  Cannes  of  the  Variety  of  Com- 
plexion and  Figure  in  tM  Human  Speeies,  which 
he  published  in  1788,  and  a  second  edition  of 
which,  etdarged  with  a  reply  to  his  English 
critic,  Charles  White,  and  some  strictures  on 
Lord  Karnes's  Discourse  on  the  Original  Diversity 
of  Mankind,  appeared  in  1810.  The  argument 
of  this  work  is,  a  defence  of  the  unity  of  the  race, 
accounting  for  the  varieties  by  the  influences  of 
climate,  of  the  state  of  society,  and  the  rjanner  of 
living.  Though  superseded  by  other  works  in 
the  great  advance  of  the  knowledge  of  tacts  and 
study  of  Ethnology,  this  work  may  still  be  read 
with  interest  for  the  amenity  of  its  style  and  the 
ingenuity  of  its  views. 

The  late  Dr.  Alexander,  in  his  memoirs,  has 
left  us  a  distinct  account  of  the  impression  of 
President  Smith  upon  his  contemporaries.  He 
describes  his  appearance  at  Princeton  in  1801 : 
"Certainly,  viewing  him  as  in  his  meridian,  I 
have  never  seen  his  equal  in  eleganoe  of  person 
and  manners.  Dignity  and  winning  grace  were 
remarkably  united  in  his  expressive  countenance. 
His  large  blue  eye  had  a  penetration  which  com- 
manded the  respect  of  all  beholders.  Notwith- 
standing the  want  of  health,  his  cheek  had  a 
bright  rosy  tint,  and  his  smile  Uglited  up  the 
whole  face.  The  tones  of  his  elocution  had  a 
thrilling  peculiarity,  and  this  was  more  remai'ka- 
ble  in  his  preaching,  where  it  is  well  known  that 
he  imitate<l  the  elaborate  polish  and  satirical 
glow  of  the  French  school."* 

Ashbel  Green,  who  succeeded  to  President 
Smith,  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  bom  at 
Hanover,  July  6,  1762.  He  was  a  graduate  of 
the  College  of  1788;  entered  the  ministry;  was 
professor  of  mathematics  and  natural  philosophy 
in  Princeton  from  1786  to  1787 ;  was  chaplain 
to  Congress  in  Philadelphia  from  1792  to  1800,  a 
position  which  brought  him  into  relation  with 
Washington,  whom  he  had  seen  in  the  field  in  Ids 


♦  Tb«  Life  of  Archibald  Alexander,  p  86Dl  Dr.  James  W. 
Alexander  notices  Smith's  bearing  at  Princeton,  and  bis 
French  style,  **  in  which  endeavor  bis  mo»t  celebrated  puptl 
was  the  Rev.  Dr.  Henry  Kollock,  one  of  ihc  ino4t  ornate  yet 
vehement  oraton  whom  our  country  has  produced.''  lb.  p.  850. 


early  militia  days  in  New  Jersey,  and  the  best 
society  of  the  day ;  was  elected  to  the  presidency 
of  the  College  of  New  Jersey  in  1812,  which  he 
occupied  for  ten  years, — ^the  marked  incidents  of 
his  career  being  the  great  insubordination  and  re- 
vival ;  on  his  retirement,  conducting  a  Preshyte- 
rian  religious  journal,  the  Ohrietian  Advocate^  in 
Philadelphia,  for  twelve  ^ears;  in  his  subsequent 
leisure  preparing  a  memoir  of  "Witherspoon,  which 
is  still  m  manuscript ;  and  at  the  age  of  ei^ty- 
two  commencing  an  autobiography,  wliich  he 
continued  to  write  till  within  two  years  of  hia 
death,  which  occurred  in  his  eighty-sixth  year, 
May  19,  1818.  His  chief  publications  ore  the 
periodical  which  we  have  mentioned,  his  posthu- 
mous autobiography,  and  a  collection  of  his  dis- 
courses, with  an  appendix,  containing  among 
other  articles  a  history  of  his  college,  and 
tributes  to  it^  presidents,  which  appeared  in 
Philadelphia  in  1822.  He  had  been  also  engaged 
in  revising  for  the  American  market  the  articles 
in  Rees^s  and  the  Edinburgh  Encyclopedias,  for 
which,  he  tells  us,  he  received  as  compensation  a 
set  of  the  works.  His  autobiography  contains 
much  devotional  matter,  a  few  onec^lotes  of 
WoshingtcHi  and  his  early  ^^ court"  days,  and 
an  interesting  diary  of  a  tour  which  he  mode  into 
New  England  in  the  smnmer  of  1791.*  He  was 
a  polished  writer.  His  portrait  fdiows  a  fine 
dark  eye,  which,  though  he  was  an  amiable  man, 
contributeil  to  the  severity  of  his  countenance, 
according  to  the  college  reputation  of  his  austere 

apnea  rance.t 

Dr.  Green  was  succeeded  in  the  year  1828  by  the 
Rev.  James  Carnahan,  D.D.,  who  held  the  chair 
more  than  thirty  years ;  probably  the  period  must 
marked  by  prosperity ;  which  it  has  largely  owed 
to  the  fidelity,  (filigence,  wisdom,  and  exemplary 
gentleness  of  tliis  excellent  man.  President  Car- 
nahan is  reputed  an  excellent  classical  scholar, 
and  a  sound  teacher  of  philosophy  and  religion. 
Less  brilliant  than  his  predecessors,  he  brought  to 
the  service  of  education  a  balance  and  constancy 
of  solid  qnalities,  and  an  administrative  talent  in 
finance,  which,  joined  to  proverbial  truth  end 
uprightness,  have  made  his  green  old  age  pecu- 
liarly honorable.  His  agreeable  retirement  is 
within  sight  of  tlie  Tueculum  of  Witherspoon. 

The  tentli  president  is  the  Rev.  John  Maclean, 
D.D.,  who  was  inaugurated  in  1854.  The  pre- 
sent condition  of  Princeton  College  is  prosperous 
in  a  high  degree.  In  the  departments  of  Matlie- 
matics  and  Physical  Science,  it  has  acquired  some 
iclat  from  the  methods  and  labors  of  Professor 
Henry,  now  of  the  Smithsonian  Institution,  but 
again  professor  elect  in  tlie  college,  and  the 
eminent  astronomer,  Stephen  Alexander.  The 
beauty  of  the  grounds,  presenting  a  certain  clois- 
tered shadiii  ess,  reminding  one  of  certain  scenes 
in  Oxford,  together  with  a  position  midway  be- 
tween the  great  cities,  continues  to  make  this  a 
favorite  report.  The  entire  number  of  alumni 
has  been  3,390,  of  whom  2,023  are  now  living. 
Among  its  graduates,  besides  some  named  above, 


*  It  wa8  published  with  a  continuation  after  his  death : — 
"Til*  Life  of  Ashbel  Green,  V.  D.  M.,  bigun  to  be  written  by 
himself  In  his  88d  year,  and  conUnued  till  his  84th.  Pn-parea 
for  the  press,  at  the  author's  request,  by  JoM>ph  H«  tlonc& 
New  York,  1849." 

t  Parish  and  other  PeDeilUnga,  by  Elrwan,  p.  185. 
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itfe  the  two  Richard  Stocktons,  Presiclent  Reed 
of  Pa.,  Dr.  Benjamin  Rusli,  William  Patterson, 
Tapping  Reeve,  Francis  Ilopkinson,  David  Ram- 
say, Oliver  Ellsworth,  Dr.  Samuel  Spring,  Pier- 
pont  Edwards,  Ho^h  H.  Brackenridge,  James 
Madison,  Pres.  of  DT  S.,  Aaron  Burr,  Henry  Lee, 
Morgan  Lewis,  Edward  Livingston,  John  Ser- 
geant, Samuel  L.  Soathard,  and  Theodore  Freling- 
hnysen. 

Of  the  old  professors  in  this  institution,  Dr. 
John  Maclean  was  one  of  the  most  distinguished. 
He  filled  the  chairs  of  Chemistry  and  Natural 
History,  and  of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy, with  much  distinction,  from  1795  to  1812. 
He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  had  studied 
the  sciences  in  Paris.  Dr.  Archihald  Alexander 
^>eaks  of  him  as  "'  the  soul  of  the  Faculty  ^  at 
Princeton,  and  records  his  claim  as  ^^one  of 
the  first  to  reproduce  in  America  the  views  of  the 
new  French  school  in  Chemistry,  a  suhject  on 
which  he  waged  a  successful  war  with  Dr. 
Priestley,  the  great  champion  for  phlogiston."* 

Walter  Minto  was  profes=5or  in  the  College  of 
New  Jersey  from  1787  to  1796.  He  was  a 
Scotchman  of  good  family  and  great  science. 
His  early  life  had  heen  eventful;  for  after  his 
oniveraty  curriculum,  he  hecame  tutor  of  the 
two  sons  of  the  Hon.  George  Johnstone,  M.P., 
well  known  in  Jamaica,  and  as  Commissioner  to 
this  conntry  in  1778;  and  with  them  he  travelled 
over  mach  of  Europe,  and  lived  awhile  at  Pisa. 
Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr.  Slop,  the 
astronomer,  and  through  him  with  the  then 
novel  apptications  of  the  higher  analysis  to  the 
heavenly  motions.  Quarrelling  with  the  boys 
and  their  father,  he  remained  some  years  at  Pisa, 
and  never  afterwards  resided  in  his  native 
conntry.  His  only  publication  was  an  Inaagu- 
ral  Address  on  the  mathematical  Scienees  ;  but 
the  college  library  contains  some  careful  and 
canons  MSS.  on  Mathematical  Analysis.f 

Among  the  benefactors  of  the  institution  have 
been  Col.  Henry  Rutgers  and  his  finmily,  of  New 
York;  Elias  ^udinot,  who  founded  a  cabinet 
of  Katnral  History,  and  bequeathed  the  sum  of 
eight  thousand  dollars  and  four  thousand  acres  of 
lan<l ;  and  Dr.  David  Uosack,  one  of  its  alumni, 
who  gave  a  valuable  mineralogical  cabinet.  In 
the  Philosophic  Hall  there  are  preserved  the 
electrical  machine  of  Franklin,  and  the  orrery  of 
Bittenhonse. 

JOHN  WITHSBSPOON. 

Omc  of  the  happiest  instances  of  sterling  charac- 
ter transplanted  from  the  old  world  to  bear  genial 
froit  in  the  new,  at  the  period  of  the  Revolution, 
-wss  John  Witherspoon,  President  of  the  CoU^  of 
New  Jersey,  and  signer  of  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  was  a  man  of  nati  ve  force  and  vigor, 
-which  were  not  overlaid  by  education  or  society, 
tbongh  no  one  knew  better  how  to  appreciate  both. 
He  had  good  blood  in  his  veins  for  the  reforma- 
tion o(  abosea,  ainoe  he  was  lineally  descended  from 
old  John  Knox  by  his  daughter  Elizabeth.    His 
tether  was  minister  of  the  parish  of  Yester,  near 
Sdinburgh,  where  the  son  was  bom  February  6, 


•  Ufe  nf  A.  AlezBodflr,  887. 

t  For  a  memoir  of  Dr.  Minto  see  Prfaoeton  Magazlnet  voL 
L  83-47.  ^•^ 


1722.  At  fourteen  he  entered  the  University  of 
Edinburgh,  where  he  remained  employed  in  its 
studies  till  he  was  twenty-one,  when  he  was 
license<l  as  a  preacher.  He  declined  dependence 
upon  his  father  as  his  assistant,  and  became  set- 
tled at  Beith,  in  the  west  of  Scotland.  While  he 
was  at  this  parish,  the  Pretender  landed  in  Scot- 
land. Witherspoon  took  tlie  part  of  his  country, 
and  stimulated  the  raising  of  a  corps  of  militia, 
of  which  he  put  himself  at  the  head,  and  marched 
to  Glasgow.  He  was  taken  prisoner  at  the 
battle  of  Falkirk,  and  imprisoned  m  Doune  Castle, 
where  he  remained  until  after  the  battle  of  Cul- 
loden ;  so  that  he  had  already  acted  the  patriotio 
part  in  the  old  country'^  which  he  was  not  back- 
ward in  repeating  in  America.  In  an  effort  to 
escape  from  the  battlements  of  the  oastle  in  whidi 
he  was  imprisoned,  with  a  party  of  seven,  by  a 
rope  from  the  wall,  he  fortunately  drew  the  lot 
for  the  last.  Four  of  the  company  got  safely 
down;  the  rope  broke  with  the  fifth,  and  the 
sixth  was  nmch  ii\jured,  when  Witherspoon  gave 
up  the  attempt. 

Leaving  Beith,  he  became  minister  in  Paisley, 
whence  he  was  called  to  the  presidency  of  the 
college  at  Princeton,  in  New  Jersey,  a  post  which 
he  accepted,  though  a  rich  old  bachelor  friend 
offered  to  make  him  his  heir  to  a  large  property 
if  he  would  remain  in  Scotland.  Bei\jamin  Rush, 
then  a  young  student  at  Edinburgh,  was  dele- 
gated by  the  college,  of  which  he  was  an  alumnus, 
to  urge  his  coming  to  America.  His  tastes  and 
principles  led  him  in  search  of  a  simpler  and  more 
earnest  rehgious  society  than  presented  itself  at 
that  time  in  Scotland,  the  features  of  which  he 
set  forth  with  strength  and  humor  in  a  work, 
published  while  he  was  at  Paisley,  entitled  Eeeld' 
siastieal  Characteristics^^  and  which  was  admired 
by  Warbnrton.  It  was  levelled  at  the  moderate 
party,  at  the  head  of  whom  stood  Dr.  Robertson, 
the  historian.  It  is  in  a  series  of  maxims,  ironi- 
cally handled,  exposing  the  worldliness  of  a  por- 
tion of  the  clergy — ^a  paragraph  of  which  wUl 
show  his  delicate  raillery.  He  is  rebuking  the 
indifference  as  to  religious  services : — 

Sometimes,  indeed,  it  may  happen,  by  a  concur- 
rence of  circamstances,  that  one  or  us  may,  at  bed- 
time, bo  unecj^ually  yoked  with  an  orthodox  brother, 
who  may  propose  a  little  unseasonable  devotion  be- 
tween ourselves,  before  we  lie  down  to  sleep:  but 
there  are  twenty  ways  of  throwing  cold  water  upon 
such  a  motion ;  or,  if  it  should  be  insisted  upon,  I 
could  recommend  a  moderate  way  of  complying  with 
it,  from  the  example  of  one  of  our  friends,  who,  on  a 
like  occasion,  yielded  so  far,  that  he  stood  up  at  the 
hack  of  a  chair,  and  said :  "  O  Lord,  we  thank  thee 
for  Mr.  Bayle*8  Dictionary.  Amen."  This  was  so 
far  from  spoiling  good  com{)any,  that  it  contributed 
wonderfully  to  promote  social  mirth,  and  sweetened 
the  young  men  in  a  most  agreeable  manner  for  their 
restf 

The  irony  of  the  Characteristics  appears  to 
have  been  misunderstood  in  some  quarters;  at 
any  rate,  it  drew  from  the  writer  A  Serious 


•  Blackwood's  Mafvxlne,  IL  48& 

t  Ecclesiastical  CharactcrlBtlcs :  or,  the  Arcana  of  Choroh 
Policy— belns  an  Humble  Attempt  to  open  the  Mystery  of 
Moderation,  likewise  \%  shewn  a  plain  ana  easy  way  of  attain- 
ing to  the  character  of  a  Moderate  Bian,  as  at  present  in  repate 
in  the  Chorcb  of  Scotland. 
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Apology  for  the  EecleaiMtical  Charaeteristia, 
by  the  real  Author  of  that  Performance^  in  which 
the  nee  of  satire  of  that  kind  is  defended,  and  its 

Siplication  in  the  particular  instance  enforced, 
e  instances  passages  of  irony  from  the  sacred 
writings,  and  ^^  from  tlie  most  grave  and  venera- 
ble of  the  fathers,^*  and  urges  the  necessity  of 
making  some  provision  for  the  levity  and  sloth 
of  the  readers  of  the  day.  Another  motive  was 
to  meet  ^e  worldliness  of  the  times  on  its  own 
terms: — 

The  ffreat  patron  and  advocate  for  these  was  Lord 
Shaftesbury,  one  of  whose  leading  principles  it  is, 
that  "  Ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth.*'  This  principle 
of  his  had  been  adopted  by  many  of  the  clergy ;  and 
there  is  hardly  any  man  conversant  in  the  literary 
world,  who  has  not  heard  it  a  thousand  times  de- 
fended in  conversation.  I  was  therefore  willing  to 
try  how  they  themselves  could  stand  tlie  edge  of 
this  weapon ;  hoping,  that  if  it  did  not  convince 
them  of  the  folly  of  the  other  parts  of  their  conduct, 
it  might  at  least  put  them  out  of  conceit  with  this 
particular  opinion.  The  last  of  these  1  do  really 
think  the  publication  of  the  Characteristics  has  in 
a  ffreat  measure  effected;  at  least  within  my  narrow 
sphere  of  conversation.  It  is  but  seldom  we  now 
hear  it  pretended,  that  ridicule  is  the  test  of  truth. 
If  they  have  not  renounced  this  opinion,  they  at 
least  keep  it  more  to  themselves,  ana  are  less  inso- 
lent upon  it  in  their  treatment  of  others. 

He  takes  care,  however,  to  state  that  he  does 
not  adopt  the  test  of  ridicule  as  a  criterion  of 
what  is  true  and  excellent 

Another  apologue,  somewhat  simUar  in  idea  to 
the  Characteristics,  was  his  History  of  a  Corporor 
Hon  of  Sercante^  discovered  a  fete  years  ago  in 
the  interior  parts  of  South  America^  containing 
mnne  very  Surprising  Events  and  Extraordinary 
Charaeters,  which  is  a  narrative,  under  a  plea- 
sant disguise,  of  the  Church  History  of  Great 
Britain. 

His  Serious  Enquiry  int^  the  Nature  and 
Effects  of  the  Stage  originated  with  the  perform- 
ance, in  Edinburgh,  of  Douglas^  written  by  the 
clergyman  Home.* 

Witherspoon  arrived  in  America,  and  was 
inaugurated  president  at  Princeton,  August  17, 
1768.  He  unproved  the  finances  of  the  institu- 
tion, and  extended  its  literary  and  philosophical 
instruction  by  his  courses  on  Moral  Philosopliy 
and  Rhetoric,  in  which  he  anticipated  the  pul>- 
lished  works  of  Reid  and  Blair.  Tiiese  lectui-es 
are  included  in  his  works,  and  are  highly  finished 

I>roductions  for  their  day,  of  this  species  of  writ- 
t- 
en the  opening  of  the  war,  the  college,  on 

the  higliroad  of  hostilities,  was  broken  up  for  the 
time,  when  Witherspoon  was  elected  delegate  to 
the  Convention  of  New  Jersey  for  the  formation 
of  a  state  constitution,  and  being  sent  by  the 
Provincial  Congress  to  the  General  Congress  at 
Philadelphia,  took  his  seat  in  time  to  sign  the 
Declaration  of  Independence.  To  a  member  of 
Congress,  who  said  that  the  country  was  not 


*  W!tb6r8poon*s  Serloos  Inquiry  Into  the  Nature  and  Effects 
of  the  SUige,  and  a  Letter  respectlos  Play  Actors,  with  a  Ser- 
moil  by  Dr.  Sftomel  Miller,  on  the  Burning  of  the  Theatre  at 
Rlchinund,  with  an  Introductory  Address,  were  publishi'd  la 
a  small  volume,  by  Whiting  St.  Watson,  Hew  York,  IblS. 


ripe  for  such  a  declaration,  he  replied,  "  In  my 
judgment,  sir,  we  are  not  only  ripe  but  rotten.^ 
He  attended  Congress  with  exemplary  punctuality 
throughout  the  war,  and  was  actively  engaged  in 
its  committees.  He  was  a  member  of  the  Secret 
Committee  and  of  the  Board  of  War,  in  whidi 
latter  capacity  he  brought  before  Congress  a 
report  respecting  the  cmd  treatment  of  prisoners 
by  the  British  in  New  York,  and  was  one  of  a 
committee  who  prepared  a  protest  on  the  snbjecL 
He  visited  the  camp  at  head-quarters,  to  im  prove 
the  state  of  the  troops,  and  was  sent  to  the  East 
to  assist  in  the  a^ustment  of  the  New  Hampahire 
grants.  He  wrote  the  Congressional  addre&>e8 
to  the  people,  recommending  fasts  and  Thoughts 
on  American  Liberty^  and  several  war  topics  in  the 
newspapers.  He  was  thoroughly  identified  with 
the  American  cause.  ^^  No  man,"  we  quote  Uie 
words  of  Dr.  J.  W.  Alexander  in  his  Princeton 
Address,  ^^  thinks  of  Witherspoon  as  a  Briton, 
but  as  an  American  of  the  Americans:  as  the 
friend  of  Stockton,  the  counsellor  of  Horria,  the 
correspondent  of  Washington,  the  rival  of  Frank- 
lin in  nis  sagacity,  and  of  Reed  in  his  resolution; 
one  of  the  boldest  in  that  Declaration  of  Indepen- 
dence, and  one  of  the  most  revered  in  the  debates 
of  the  Congress.''* 

Witherspoon's  Essay  on  Money  was  a  repro- 
duction of  his  speeches  in  Cougresa,  where  he  o[k 
posed  the  repeated  issues  of  paper  currency.  His 
memory  was  very  great;  he  carefully  matured 
his  spee<'h,  and  lay  in  wait  with  it  in  his  mind 
till  opportunity  arose,  when  he  prefaced  it  with 
extempore  remarks,  and  surprised  his  audience 
by  his  fulness  and  method.  In  1781  he  wrote 
several  periodical  essays  on  social  and  literary 
topics,  ihe  corruptions  of  languages  and  other 
matters,  with  the  title,  The  Druid, 

On  the  revival  of  the  college  it  was  mainly  left 
in  the  hands  of  his  son-in-law.  Dr.  Samuel  Stan- 
hope Smith,  who  succeeded  Ixim  in  the  office  of 
President  at  his  death.  In  1783  he  was  induced 
to  visit  England  for  the  punxxse  of  collecting 
funds  for  the  institution ;  a  ratiier  early  applic»> 
tion  after  the  war,  which  was  unsuccessful.  He 
returned  the  next  year.  Some  time  afterwards, 
Avhen  he  was  about  seventy,  he  occasioned  much 
couunent  among  his  friends  by  marrying  a  lady 
of  twenty-three.t  He  married  his  first  wife  in 
Scotland,  by  whom  he  had  a  son  who  became  a 
major  in  the  Revolutionary  army,  and  w&i  killed 
at  the  battie  of  Germantown.  Kamsay,  the  his- 
torian, married  his  daughter.  He  resided  at  a 
country-seat  near  Princeton,  to  which  he  gave  the 
name  of  Tusculum.  Within  the  last  two  years 
of  his  life  he  was  afflicted  with  blindness.  He 
died,  Nov.  16,  1794. 

His  portrait  by  Pine  shows  a  fine,  manly  coun- 
tenance. His  personal  appearance,  being  six  feet 
in  height,  was  impressive,  and  he  has  been  in  this 
respect  compa|*ed  with  Washington.  He  spoko 
with  a  strong  Scottish  accent    His  sermons, 


*  J.  W.  Alexander's  MS.  Centennial  Address  at  Prineaton. 

t  Ashbcl  Green  hna  this  entry  In  his  Diary.  July  »,  1T91  :— 
"  Spent  this  day  at  Princeton.  After  niaklnjc  seirer»l  ca!L)x  I 
went  with  Dr.  Bmith  and  Dr.  Stockton  to  Tuaculum.  in  the 
afternoon,  to  take  tea  with  Dr.  Witherspoon,  and  to  pey  my 
respects  to  his  yoang  wife.  I  liad  heard  bt>r  n^preeented  at 
yerv  handsome.  She  is  comely;  but  to  my  apprt.hepsioB, 
nothing  more.    The  Doctor  treated  us  irith  great  jKiUt« 


JOHS  WITHEBSPOON. 


ill 


which  were  evangelical,  simple  in  matter  and 
methodiciil  in  arraogement,  woro  well  drlivereil, 
tboagh  a  dizziness  to  which  he  was  aiihject  re- 
itraiaed  bis  expression  of  emotion.  "  He  had  a 
amaU  voice,"  Aahbel  Oreen  tella  us,  "  and  used 
bnt  little  geetnre  in  the  pulpit,  but  his  utterance 
was  ver^  distinct  and  articulate ;  and  his  whole 
manner  serious  and  soltmn."  While  sitting  in 
0oogre«9  he  always  wore  his  clerical  dress.  In 
bis  general  coarse,  he  lias  the  merit  of  having 
eqoaU;  avoided  flattery  aad  scauilal.  His  sa- 
(poity  was  shown  in  the  old  Contioental  Con- 
greaa,  when  he  earnestly  opposed  the  appoiotment 
of  Thotnas  Paine  as  Secretary  to  the  Committee 
of  Foreign  Affairs,  whom  he  already  distroated, 
though  fresh  in  the  anccess  of  the  "  Crisis."*  A 
torn  of  his  self-reliant  character  is  given  in  his 
remaric  to  Braokenridge,  aflerivm^  the  wilty 
judge,  then  a  atudent  at  Princetoii,  who,  corn- 
id^ning  of  his  stmilcned  fortunes,  quoted  the  line 
of  Juvenal — 


^  There  ^ou  are  wrong,  young  man,"  said  the 
Doctor;  "it  is  only  your  rttHuigiuta^mi  men 
that  do  emerge."t 

Witherspoon  was  never  defident  in  ardor  when 
it  was  properly  called  for;  at  other  times  he  was 
Dot  lightly  to  be  moved  from  his  balance.  Gray- 
don,  in  his  memoirs,  tells  a  story  of  D  cool  reception 
of  «n  effort  which  he  made  with  him  for  the 
liberation  of  one  of  his  Scottish  countrymen,  a 
young  officer  who  hod  got  into  jwl  tiu^agh  a 
street  encounter  with  ^e  Whigs  of  the  day. 
Witheisppon  was  then  member  of  Congress,  and 
hadsome  power  in  the  matter.  Or^donmethim 
«t  dinner,  and  made  bis  appeaL    "  I  counted,"  be 


t  Bk«.N«la 
>«a,    TaLll.U 


axat 


IrMkinrldg*.     Modtrn  OUjtlij. 


says,  "  something  upon  the  national  spirit,  sup- 
posed to  be  so  prevalent  among  Nortli  Britons; 
aud  yet  more,  npon  the  circumstance  of  knowing 
from  Diinlap  and  two  other  young  Scotobmen,  bis 
fellow  prisoners,  that  Doctor  Witherspoon  had 
been wellacqaainted wilh thdrfomilies.  Ididnot 
find,  however,  tliat  the  Doctor  was  much  melted 
to  compassion  for  the  mishap  of  his  countryman, 
as  he  contented  himself  with  coldly  observing,  tiiat 
if  I  could  saggoet  any  substantial  ground  fur  him 
to  proceed  upon,  he  would  do  what  he  could  for 
the  young  num.  It  appeared  to  me,  that  enough 
had  been  snggiMted,  by  ray  simple  relation  of  the 
facts;  and  1  hud  nothing  more  to  offer.  Bnt 
wliether  or  not  my  application  was  of  nny  benefit 
to  its  object,  my  presentation  of  the  laddie»  to  the 
recollection  of  the  Doctor,  seemed  to  have  some- 
thing of  national  interest  in  it;  and  hod  the  effect 
to  iuoitehim  to  a  shrewd  remark,  itcconling  to  bis 
manner.  Ha  told  me  be  bad  seen  the  young  men 
soon  after  they  had  been  taken,  and  was  sur- 
prised to  find  one  of  them,  whose  name  I  forget, 
so  much  of  a  cub.  His  father,  said  he,  was  a 
very  sprightly  fellow,  when  I  knew  him.  This 
lad  is  the  fruit  of  a  second  marriage ;  and  I  im- 
mediately concluded,  when  I  saw  him,  said  the 
Doctor,  Uiat  Jemmey,  or  Sawney  something,  men- 
tioning the  father's  name,  had  taken  some  dumtj/ 
girl  \o  wife  for  the  sake  of  a  fortune."* 

Dr.  Ashbel  Green  gives  on  account  of  his  paa- 
Boge  with  Governor  rranklin  in  Congress: — "Dr. 
Witherspoon  was  a  member  of  the  Provincial 
Congreas  with  my  father,  when  Governor  Frank- 
lin was  brought  before  it,  nnder  a  military  guard. 
The  governor  treated  the  whole  Congress  with 
marked  indignity,  refused  to  answer  any  questions 
that  were  put  to  him,  represented  it  as  a  lawlen 
assembly,  composed  of  ignorant  and  vulgar  men, 
utterly  incapaole  of  devising  anything  for  the 
public  good,  and  who  had  mshly  subjected  them- 
selves to  the  charge  and  deserved  punishment  of 
rebellion.  When  he  lioished  his  tirade  of  abuse, 
Dr.  Witherspoon  rose  and  let  loose  upon  him  * 
copious  stream  of  that  irony  and  sarcasm  which 
he  always  had  at  command ;  and  in  which  he  did 
not  hesitate  to  allude  to  the  governor's  ill^timate 
origin,  and  to  his  entire  want,  in  his  early  train- 
ing, of  all  scientific  aud  liberal  knowledge.  At 
length  he  concluded,  nearly,  if  not  exactly,  in 
these  words — 'On  the  whole,  Mr.  President,  1 
think  that  Governor  Franklin  has  made  us  a 
speech  every  way  worthy  of  his  exalted  birth  and 
refined  education."'! 

When  GeneralJames  Wilkinson  made  bis  tardy 
qipearance  on  the  floor  of  Congress  with  the 
standards  which  he  had  been  delegated  to  carry 


there  by  General  Gates  after  the  victory  of  Snra- 
..    _    ..  _.     jjiQygj  i)y  g  member  to  fn 


the 


laggard  messenger  with  a  costly  sword,  when 
Witherspoon  rose  and  proposed,  that  in  place  of 
a  sword  he  should  be  presented  with  a  pair  of 
golden  spurs.} 

At  his  death  his  eulogy  was  prononnoed  by  Dr. 
John  Rodgers  of  New  York,  and  bis  works  were 
collected  in  1802  at  Philadelphia,  in  fiinr  octavo 
volumes. 


■  Or«)^Di]'i  U«iiu>]t9,  pp.  80ft-T. 
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MAXni  T. — PBOM  rUM  ORASACTSBnTlOi. 

A  tninUtcr  must  endeavor  to  aetfuire  a»  qrfot  a  de^ee 

of  politencsg^  in  his  carriage  and  benaviorf  and  to 

eatch  at  mueh  of  the  air  attd  manner  of  a  fine  gen* 

tUman,  €U  possibly  he  can. 

This  is  usnolly  n  distinguishing  mark  between  the 
moderate  and  the  orthodox;  and  how  much  we 
have  tlie  advantage  in  it  is  extremely  obvious. 
Good  manners  is  undoubtedly  the  most  excellent 
of  all  accomplishments,  and  in  some  measure  supplies 
the  place  of  them  all  when  they  are  wanting.  And 
surely  nothing  can  be  more  neceesarj  to,  or  more 
ornamental  and  becoming  in  a  minister:  it  gains 
him  easy  access  into  the  world,  and  frees  him  from 
that  rigid  seventy  which  renders  many  of  them  so 
odious  and  detestable  to  the  polite  part  of  it.  In 
former  times,  ministers  were  so  motikinh  and  recluse, 
for  ordinary,  and  so  formal  when  they  did  happen 
to  appear,  that  all  the  jovial  part  of  mankind,  paili- 
cularly  rakes  and  libertineit,  shunned  and  fled  from 
them ;  or,  when  unavoidably  thrown  into  their  com- 
pany, were  constrained,  ana  had  no  kind  of  confi- 
dence to  repose  in  tliem :  whereas  now,  let  • 
moderate,  modem,  well-bred  minister  go  into  pro- 
miscuous company,  they  stand  in  no  manner  of  awe, 
and  will  even  swear  with  all  imaginable  liberty, 
lliis  gives  the  minister  an  opportunity  of  under- 
standing their  character,  and  ot  perhaps  sometimes 
reasoning  in  an  easy  and  ffenteel  manner  against 
swearing.  This,  though  indeed  it  seldom  reforms 
them,  yet  it  is  as  seldom  taken  amiss ;  which  shows 
the  counsel  to  have  been  administered  with  pru- 
dence. 

How  is  it  possible  that  a  minister  can  understand 
wickedness,  unless  he  either  practises  it  himself  (but 
much  of  that  will  not  yet  pass  in  the  world)  or 
allows  the  wicked  to  be  bold  in  his  presence  f  To 
do  otherwise,  would  be  to  do  in  practice  what  I 
have  known  narrow-minded  bigoted  students  do 
as  to  speculation,  viz.  avoid  reading  their  adver* 
sariea*  books  because  they  were  erroneous;  whereas 
it  is  evident  no  error  can  be  refuted  till  it  be  under- 
stood. 

The  setting  the  different  characters  of  ministers  in 
immediate  opposition,  will  put  this  matter  past  all 
doubt,  OS  the  sun  of  truth  rising  upon  the  stars  of 
error,  darkens  and  makes  them  to  disappear.  Some 
there  are,  who  may  be  easily  known  to  be  ministers 
by  their  very  dresB,  their  grave  demure  looks,  and 
their  confined  precise  conversation.  How  contempt- 
ible is  this!  and  how  like  to  some  of  the  meanest 
employments  among  us ;  as  sailors,  who  are  known 
by  their  rolling  walk,  and  taylors,  by  the  shivering 
shrug  of  their  shoulders!  But  our  truly  accom- 
plished clergy  put  off  so  entirely  every  tiling  that  is 
peculiar  to  their  profession,  that  were  you  to  see 
them  in  the  streets,  meet  witli  them  at  a  visit.,  or 
spend  an  evening  with  them  in  a  tavern,  yon  would 
not  once  suspect  them  for  men  of  that  character. 
Agreeably  to  this,  I  remember  an  excellent  thing 
said  by  a  gentleman,  in  commendation  of  a  minister, 
that  "  he  had  nothing  at  all  of  tlie  clergyman  about 
him." 

I  sholl  have  done  with  this  maxim,  when  I  have 
given  my  advice  as  to  the  method  of  attaining  to  it; 
which  is.  That  students,  probationers,  and  young 
clergymen,  while  their  bodies  and  minds  are  yet 
flexible,  should  converse,  and  keep  company,  as 
much  OS  may  be,  with  officers  of  the  army  under 
five  and  twenty,  of  whom  there  are  no  small  num- 
ber in  the  nation,  and  with  young  gentlemen  of  for- 
tune, particularly  such  as,  by  the  early  and  happy 
death  of  their  parents,  have  come  to  their  estates 
before  they  arrived  at  the  years  of  majority. 
Scarce  one  of  these  but  is  a  noble  pattern  to  form 


I  upon ;  for  they  have  had  the  opportunity  of  follow - 
I  ing  nature,  which  is  the  all-comprehensive  rule  of 
the  ancients,  and  of  acquiring  a  free  manner  of 
thinking,  speaking,  and  acting,  without  either  the 
pedantry  of  learning,  or  the  stiffbess  contracted  bj 
a  strict  adherence  to  the  maxims  of  worldly  pm- 
dence. 

After  all,  I  believe  I  might  have  spared  myself 
the  trouble  of  inserting  this  maxim,  the  present  ris- 
ing generation  being  of  themselves  sufficiently  dis- 
i  posed  to  observe  it  This  I  reckon  they  have  either 
constitutionally,  or  perhaps  Imve  learned  it  from  the 
inimitable  Lord  Snaftsbury,  who  in  so  lively  a 
manner  sets  forth  the  evil  of  universities,  and 
recommends  conversation  with  the  polite  Peripa- 
tetics, as  the  only  way  of  aniving  at  true  know- 
ledga 

JAMES   BITIIYGTON, 

Thb  Royal  Printer  of  New  York  daring  the 
Revolution,  if  not  a  man  of  much  literatnre  in 
himself,  was  the  prolific  canae  of  literature  in 
others,  having  excited  by  his  course  some  of  the 
best  effusions  of  Witherspoon,  Hopkin8t>n,  and 
Freneau.  He  was  from  London,  where  he  had 
attained  considerable  wealtli  as  a  bookseller^ 
which  he  had  lost  by  his  gay  expenses  at  New- 
market He  failed  in  business  and  came  to  Ame- 
rica in  1760.  He  was  at  first  a  bookseller  in 
Philadelphia,  and  the  next  year  opened  a  store  in 
Wall  street  in  New  York,  where  he  ti>ok  up  bis 
residence,  in  1768  entering  upon  the  printing 
business.  He  commenced  his  newspaper,  the 
I^ew  York  Qazetteer ;  or  the  Connecticut^  New 
Jersey^  Hudson's  JSirer  and  Qvebcc  Weekly  Ad- 
tertiser^  April  22,  1773,  "  at  his  ever  open  and 
uninfluenced  press."  He  received  support  from 
the  government  and  advocated  British  interests ; 
not  always  to  the  acceptance  of  the  popular  feel- 
ing. In  1775  he  appears  to  have  been  confined 
by  order  of  Congress,  when  he  addressed  to  that 
body  a  very  submissive  remonstrance  and  petition, 
"humbly  presuming  that  the  very  re>|>ectable 
gentlemen  of  the  Congress  now  sitting  at  Pliila- 
delnhia,  will  permit  him  to  declare,  and,  as  a  man 
of  honor  and  veracity,  he  can  and  does  solemnly 
declare,  that  however  wrong  and  mistaken  be 
may  have  been  in  his  opinions,  he  has  always 
meant  honestly  and  openly  to  do  his  dnty  as  a 
servant  of  the  public.  *  *  It  is  his  wish  and 
ambition  to  be  an  useful  member  of  society.  Al- 
Uiough  an  Englishman  by  birth,  he  is  an  Ameri- 
can by  choice,  and  he  is  desirous  of  devoting  his 
life,  in  the  business  of  his  profession,  to  the  ser- 
vice of  the  country  he  has  adopted  for  his  own.^^ 
In  Nov.  1775,  Capt.  Isaac  Sears,  a  representative 
of  die  sons  of  liberty,  w^ho  had  retired  to  Con- 
necticut, retnmed  with  a  troop  of  seventy-five 
light  horse,  which  he  had  got  together,  ^^  beset'^ 
the  habitation  of  Rivington,  destroyed  his  press 
and  carried  off  his  types,  which  were  converted 
into  bullets.  Rivington  then  left  for  England, 
procured  a  new  press,  and  was  appointed  King'ji 
Printer  in  New  York.  Oct.  4,  1777,  he  reooiii- 
incnced  the  Gazette  with  the  old  title,  which  he 
soon  exchanged  to  Rivington^s  New  York  Loyal 
Gazette,  and  December  18  to  the  Royal  Gazette, 
which   became  so  notorious  in  his  hands^  and 
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wbidi  he  ooDtiniied  till  1788.  On  like  with- 
drawal of  the  British,  RiviDgton  remained  in 
Kew  Yoric,  a  eironmstanoe  which  aarprised  the 
retaming  Americans  till  it  became  known  tliat 
he  had  iMen,  daring  the  latter  days  of  the  war,  a 
spy  for  Washington.  He  wrote  his  communica- 
tions on  thin  paper,  and  they  found  their  way 
bound  in  one  of  tiie  books  in  which  he  dealt  to 
the  American  camp,  by  the  hands  of  a^^ents  igno- 
rant of  the  service.  He  continued  his  paper 
with  the  royal  arms  taken  down,  and  the  tiUe 
changed  to  Eiviriffton's  New  Torh  Gazette  and 
Unicenal  AdvertUer^  but  it  was  considered  ^*  a 
wolf  in  sheep^s  clothing;"  support  dropped  off, 
and  the  paper  soon  stopped  in  1788.  Rivington, 
in  reduced  circumstances,  lived  till  1802,  when 
he  died  at  the  age  of  seventy-eight  There  is  a 
portrait  of  him  by  Stuart  in  the  possession  of 
the  Hunter  family  in  Westchester  Oo.,  New 
York. 

The  Royal  Oazette  undoubtedly  bore  a  very  bad 
character  for  its  statements.  People  were  accus- 
tomed to  call  it  the  Lying  Gazette.  The  resohi- 
tions  of  the  Rhode  Island  Whigs  at  Newport  on 
thia  head  are  sufficiently  explicit :  ^^  Whereas,  a 
certain  James  Rivington,  a  printer  and  stationer 
in  the  city  of  Now  York,  impelled  by  the  love  of 
sordid  pelf  and  a  haughty,  domineering  spirit, 
hath  for  a  long  time  in  the  dirty  Gazette,  and  in 
pamphlets,  if  possible  still  more  dirty,  uniformly 
persisted  in  publishing  every  falsehood,"  &c* 
**  Even  the  royalists,"  say-*  Isatah  Thomas,  "  cen- 
sured Rivington  for  his  ciisregard  to  truth.  Dur- 
ing the  war,  a  captain  of  militia  at  Horseneck, 
with  about  thirty  men,  marched  to  Eingsbridge, 
and  there  attacked  a  house  within  the  British 
lines,  which  was  garrisoned  by  refugees,  and  took 
most  of  them  prisoners.  Rivington  published  an 
acc'viunt  of  this  transaction  which  greatly  exag- 
gerated the  affair  in  favor  of  the  refugees;  he 
observed,  that  ^  a  large  detachment  of  rel)els  at- 
tacked the  house,  which  was  bravely  defended 
by  a  refugee  colonel,  a  nu\jor,  a  quartermaster, 
and  fifteen  privates — and,  that  after  they  were 
taken  and  carried  ofi^  another  party  of  refugee 
dragoonsi,  seventy-three  in  number,  pursued  the 
rebels,  killed  twenty-three  of  them,  took  forty 
prisoners,  and  would  have  taken  the  whole  rebel 
force,  had  not  the  refugee  horse  been  jaded  to  a 
stand-etilL'  't 

Rivington^s  Royal  Gazette  was  conducted  for 
the  Tory  side  with  cleverness,  and  Rivington 
mast  lukve  been,  in  many  ways,  a  man  of  tiuent 
and  ability  .|  The  paper  was  well  put  together 
and  supplied  with  news  from  abroad,  and  was 
constantly  replenished  with  poetical  and  prose 
equibs  directed  at  the  rebels.  There  was  no 
lack  of  very  pretty  poems  full  of  facetiousness 
at  the  expense  of  the  Revolutionary  leaders  and 
their  French  allies.  Gov.  Livingston,  in  particu- 
lar, was  honored  with  many  humorous  epithets  as 
the  Don  Quixote  of  the  Jerseys,  the  Itinerant 


*  SaUoe*^  Amerlmn  Loyaltota,  p.  606»  whore  sevenl  other  pro- 
eeedlngB  of  this  kind  are  glyeiL 
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^  **  He  knew  how  to  get  money,  and  as  well  knew  how  to 
spend  it;  being  Ikeetlons,  eoznpanlonsble,  and  still  fond  of 
M^  Hving :  hnt,  like  a  man  acquainted  with  the  world,  he 
dlatliKniBhed  the  guests  who  were  his  best  eoslomezs.**— Tho- 
mas'sUlst  FrinUng, IL 112. 


Dey  of  Kew  Jersey,  tne  Knight  of  the  most 
honorable  Order  of  Starvation  and  Chief  of  the 
Independents.  ^^If  Rivington  is  taken,*^  Gov. 
Livingston  wrote  about  1780,  *^  I  must  have  one 
of  his  ears ;  Governor  Clinton  is  entitled  to  the 
other,  and  General  Washington,  if  he  pleases, 
may  take  his  head."  Writing  to  a  friend  in  1779, 
he  says,  "  If  I  could  send  you  any  news  I  should 
do  it  with  pleasure ;  and  to  make  it^  you  know, 
is  the  prerogative  of  Mr.  Rivington.^^* 

Rivington^s  Gazette  relishes  of  many  other 
things  besides  war  and  politics.  The  officers  lived 
well  and  daintily,  it  we  may  judge  from  hia  adver- 
tising columns.  ^^  Ratafia  and  Liqueurs  to  be  sold 
in  boxes.  Enquire  of  the  Printer."  ^*  Wanted. 
A  Very  Good  Fiddle.  Enquire  of  tiie  Printer," 
are  advertisements  of  1779.  His  own  bookselling 
stock  was  at  the  same  time  daintily  set  forth — 
"  Novels,  New  Plays,  and  other  Bagatelles,  just 
imported  and  sold  by  James  Rivington — as  The 
Memoirs  of  Lady  Audley — ^The  Journey  of  Dr. 
Robert  Bon  Gout  and  his  lady  to  Bath,  and  plays 
of  the  very  pleasant  Master  Samuel  Foot,  now 
first  published."  We  have  also  ^^  Dr.  Smollett's 
pleasant  expedition  of  Humphrey  Clinker," — and 
^  the  facetious  history  of  Peregrine  Pickle."  AU 
things  are  as  pleasant  as  possible  to  his  friends 
in  Rivington's  paper.  But  as  a  salad  is  worth 
nothing  without  a  few  drops  of  vinegar,  that  in- 
gredient is  supplied  at  the  cost  of  the  great  Dr. 
Johnson.  Tliere  is  advertised,  in  1780—"  a  Jour- 
ney to  the  Western  Isles  of  Scotland,  a  wry  sour 
performance  published  by  the  celebrated  Dr.  Sa- 
muel Johnson,  author  of  a  lusty  Dictionary  of  the 
English  language."  In  his  paper  of  Mav  8, 1780, 
Rivington  offers  for  sale  "  Ix)rd  Clarendon^s  His- 
tory of  the  Grand  Rebellion  which  the  vandals 
of  America  are  apeing ;"  but  this,  perhaps,  was 
a  treasonable  compliment  to  the  "  rebels,"  with  a 
wink  over  the  pen  to  Washington  t 

He  had  not,  however,  all  the  laughter  to  him<» 
self.  The  grave  and  venerable  Witherspoon,  who 
never  threw  away  a  joke  in  an  unprofitable  way, 
though  he  had  always  wit  at  command,  wrote  a 

Supplication  of  J.  R ,  a  parody  of  Rivington^s 

Petition  to  Congress,  which  must  nave  stirred  the 
gall  of  its  victim,  as  it  tickled  the  midriff  of  all 
who  knew  the  man.  It  purports  to  be  addressed 
to  his  Excellency  Henry  Laurens,  Esquire,  Presi- 
dent and  others,  the  members  of  the  Honorable 
the  American  Congress,  &c.,  and  thus  at  the  open- 
ing. Respectfully  Sheweth: — 

That  a  great  part  of  the  British  forces  has  already 
left  this  city,  and  from  many  symptoms  there  is  rea- 
son to  suspect,  that  the  remainder  will  speedily  fol- 
low them.  Where  they  are  gone  or  gomg,  is  per- 
haps known  to  themselves,  perhaps  not ;  certainly, 
however,  it  is  unknown  to  us,  the  loyal  inhabitants 
of  the  place,  and  other  friends  of  government 
who  have  taken  refnge  in  it,  and  who  are  therefore 
filled  with  distress  and  terror  on  the  unhappy  oc- 
casion. 

That  as  soon  as  the  evacuation  is  completed,  it 
b  more  than  probable  the  city  will  be  taicen  pos- 
session of  by  the  forces  of  your  high  mightinesses, 
followed  by  vnst  crowds  of  other  persons — ^whigs  by 
nature  and  profession — ^friends  to  the  liberties,  and 
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foes  to  the  enemies  of  America.  Above  all,  it  will 
undoubtedly  be  611ed  with  shoals  of  Yankies,  that 
is  to  say,  the  natives  and  inhabitants  (or  as  a  great 
Iiidjr  iii  this  metropolis  generally  expresses  it,  the 
tcretehcs)  of  Ncw-Englana. 

That  from  several  circumstances,  there  is  reason  to 
fear  tlmt  the  behavior  of  the  wretches  aforesaid,  may 
hot  be  Altogether  gentle  to  such  of  the  friends  of 
govcrcmeut  as  shall  stay  behind.  What  the  govern- 
ment powers  of  the  state  of  Kew-York  may  do  also, 
it  is  impossible  to  foretell.  Noy,  who  knows  but  we 
may  soon  see,  propria  persona,  as  we  have  often 
heard  of  Hortensius,  the  governor  of  New- Jersey,  a 
gentleman  remarkable  for  severely  handling  those 
whom  he  calls  ti-aitors,  and  indeed  who  has  exalted 
some  of  them  (quanquam  animus  meminisse  horret 
lectuque  rcfugit)  to  a  high,  though  dependent  station, 
and  brought  America  undfr  their  feet^  in  a  sense 
very  different  from  what  Lord  North  meant  when  he 
first  used  that  celebrated  expression. 

That  your  petitioner,  in  particular,  is  at  the  great* 
est  loss  what  to  resolve  upon,  or  how  to  shape  his 
course.  He  has  no  desire  at  all,  either  to  be  roasted 
in  Florida,  or  frozen  to  death  in  Canada  or  Nova 
Scotia.  Being  a  great  lover  of  fresh  cod,  he  has  hod 
thoughts  of  trying  n  settlement  in  Newfoundland, 
but  recollecting  tihat  the  New-England  men  have 
almost  all  the  same  appetite,  he  was  obliged  to  re- 
linquish that  project  entirely.  If  he  should  go  to 
Great-Britain,  dangers  no  less  formidable  present 
themselves.  Having  been  a  bankrupt  in  London,  it 
is  not  impossible  that  he  might  be  accommodated 


his  life  long. 


He  urges  "  sundry  reasons  '*  for  leniency,  one  of 
wliich  is  the  following : — 

Any  further  punishment  upon  me,  or  any  other  of 
the  unhappy  refiigecs  who  shall  remain  in  N.  York, 
will  be  altogether  unnecessary,  for  they  do  suffer  and 
will  suffer  from  the  natura  of  the  thing,  as  much  as 
a  merciful  man  could  wish  to  impose  upon  hiu  great- 
est enemy.  By  this  I  mean  the  dreadful  mortifica- 
tion (after  our  past  puffing  and  vaunting)  of  being 
under  the  dominion  of  the  Congress,  seeing  and 
hearing  the  conduct  and  discourse  of  the  friends  of 
America,  and  perhaps  being  put  in  mind  of  our  own, 
in  former  times.  You  have  probably  seen  many  of 
the  English  newspapers,  and  also  some  of  mine,  and 
you  have  among  you  the  few  prisoners  who  by  a 
miracle  escaped  death  in  our  hands.  By  all  these 
means  you  may  learn  with  what  infinite  contempt, 
with  what  provoking  insult,  and  with  what  unex- 
ampled barbarity,  your  people  have,  from  the  begin- 
ning to  the  end,  been  treated  by  the  British  officers, 
excepting  a  very  small  number,  but  above  all  by  the 
tories  and  refugees,  who  not  having  the  faculty  of 
fighting,  were  obliged  to  lay  out  their  whole  wrath 
and  malice  in  the  article  of  speaking.  I  remember, 
when  one  of  the  prisoners  taken  after  the  gallant 
defence  of  Fort  Washington  had  received  several 
kiclis  for  not  bning  in  his  rank,  he  said,  is  this  a  way 
of  treating  a  gentleman  ?  The  answer  was,  gentle- 
man! 6 d-- your  blood,  who  made  you  a 

gentleman  f  which  was  heard  by  us  all  present  with 
unspeakable  satisfaction,  and  ratified  by  general  ap- 

f clause.  I  have  also  seen  one  of  your  officers,  after 
ong  imprisonment,  for  want  of  clothes,  food  and 
lodffing,  as  meagre  as  a  skeleton  and  as  dirtjr  and 
shabby  as  a  London  beggar,  when  one  of  our  friends 
would  say  with  infinite  humour,  look  you  there  is 
one  of  King  Cong's  ragged  rascals.    You  must  re- 


member the  many  sweet  names  given  you  in  print, 
in  England  and  America,  Rebels,  Rascals,  Kagg»- 
mufiins,  Tatterdemallions,  Scoundrels,  Bladcguarda, 
Cowards,  and  Poltroona  You  cannot  be  ignorant 
how  many  and  how  complete  victories  we  ^ned 
over  you,  and  what  a  fine  figure  vou  made  m  our 
narratives^  We  never  once  made  you  to  retreat, 
seldom  even  to /y  as  a  routed  army,  but  to  run  of 
into  the  woods,  to  scamper  away  through  ike  Jietds, 
and  to  take  to  your  heels  as  usual.  You  will  proba- 
bly soon  see  the  gazette  account  of  the  defeat  of 
Mr.  Washington  at  Monmouth.  There  it  will  appear 
how  you  scampered  off,  and  how  the  English  followed 
you  and  mowed  you  down,  till  their  officers,  with 
that  humanity  which  is  the  characteristic  of  the  na- 
tion^ put  a  stop  to  this  cornage,  and  then  by  a 
masterly  stroke  of  generalship,  stole  a  march  in  the 
night,  lest  you  should  have  scampered  back  again 
and  obliged  them  to  noake  a  new  slaughter  in  the 
morning. 

Now,  dear  gentlemen,  consider  what  a  miserable 
affair  it  must  be  for  a  man  to  be  obliged  to  apply 
with  humility  and  self-abasement  to  those  whom  he 
hath  so  treated,  nay,  even  to  beg  life  of  them,  while 
his  own  heart  upbraids  him  with  his  pnst  conduct, 
and  perhaps  his  memory  is  refreshed  with  the  repe. 
tition  of  some  of  his  rhetorical  flowersi  It  is  gene- 
rally said  that  our  friend  BurgoyLC  wns  treated  with 
abundance  of  civility  by  General  Gates,  and  yet  I 
think  it  could  not  be  very  pleafaing  to  him  to  see  and 
hear  the  boys  when  he  entered  Albany,  going  before 
and  cryir  g  Elbow  Room  for  General  Burgoyne  there: 
Fear  and  trembling  have  already  taken  hold  of  many 
of  the  Refugees  and  friends  of  government  in  this 
place.  It  would  break  your  hearts  to  hear  poor 
S ,  of  Philadelphia,  weeping  and 


Sam. 


wnilirg,  and  yet  he  was  a  peaceable  Quaker  who 
did  Dothir.g  in  the  world  but  hire  guides  to  the  Eng- 
lish parties  who  were  goirg  out  to  surprise  and 

butcher  you.    My  brother  of  trade,  G is  so 

much  affected,  that  some  say  he  has  lost,  or  will 
soon  lose,  his  reason.  For  my  own  part  I  do  not 
think  1  run  any  risk  in  that  respect.  All  the  wis- 
dom that  I  was  ever  possscssea  of  is  in  me  still, 
f  raised  be  God,  and  likely  to  be  so.  •  •  •  • 
have  heard  some  people  say  that  diahonor  was 
worse  than  death,  but  with  the  great  Sancho  Pancha, 
I  was  always  of  a  different  opinion.  I  hope,  there- 
fore, your  honors  will  consider  my  sufferings  as  sufii- 
cient  to  atone  for  my  offences,  and  allow  me  to  con- 
tinue in  peace  and  quiet,  and  according  to  the  North- 
British  proverb,  sleep  in  a  whole  skin. 

And  does  not  forget  his  lighter  acoomplishments: 

I  beg  leave  to  suggest,  that  upon  being  received 
into  favor,  I  think  it  would  be  in  my  power  to  serve 
the  United  States  in  several  important  respectsi  I 
believe  many  of  your  officers  want  politeness.  They 
are  like  old  Cincinnatus,  taken  from  the  plow ;  and 
therefore  must  still  have  a  little  roughness  in  their 
manners  and  depoi*tment  Now,  I  myself  am  the 
nink  of  courtesy,  a  genteel,  portly,  well-looking  fel- 
low, as  you  will  see  in  a  summer's  day.  1  under- 
stand and  possess  the  bienseance,  the  MaNfirr,  the 
grace,  so  largely  insisted  on  by  Lord  Chesterfield ; 
and  may  without  vani^  say,  I  could  teach  it  better 
than  his  lordship,  who  m  that  article  has  remarkably 
failed.  I  hear  with  pleasure,  that  your  people  are 
pretty  good  scholars,  and  have  made  particularly 
very  happy  advances  in  the  art  of  swearing,  so 
essentially  necessary  to  a  gentleman.  Yet  I  dare  say 
they  will  themselves  confess,  that  they  are  still  in 
this  respect  far  inferioi  to  the  English  army.  There 
is.  by  nU  accounts,  a  coarBeuesa  and  oamenesa  in  their 
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tepr«8sioii;  whereas  there  is  Tariety,  sprightliness, 
and  figure,  in  the  oaths  of  gentlemen  well  edncated. 
I>eanSwift  says  very  justly,  "  a  footman  may  swear, 
but  he  cannot  swear  like  a  lord."  Now  we  have 
many  lords  in  the  English  army,  all  of  whom,  when 
here,  were  pleased  to  honor  me  with  their  friendship 
and  intimacy;  so  that  I  hope  my  qualifications  can 
hardly  be  disputed.  I  have  imported  many  of  the 
most  necessary  aiticlea  for  appearance  in  genteel 
life.  I  can  gire  them  Lavomitti  s  soap-balls,  to  wash 
thdr  brown  hands  clean,  perfumed  gloves,  paint, 
powder,  and  pomatum.  I  can  also  furnish  the  New- 
Kigland  men  with  rings,  seals,  swords,  canes,  snuff- 
boxes, tweezer-cases,  and  many  other  such  notions^ 
to  carry  home  to  their  wives  and  mistresses,  who  will 
be  na/fton-g1ad  to  see  them.  You  are  also  to  know 
that  I  import  a  g^reat  many  patent  medicines,  which 
may  be  of  use  to  your  army.  It  ia  said  that  some 
of  them  are  exceedingly  linble  to  a  disorder  called 
by  physicians  the  raneomania,  which  is  frequently 
followed  by  the  two  twin  diseases  of  plumbophobia 
and  siderophobia^  If  they  will  but  submit  to  a  strict 
regimen,  and  take  the  tincture  drops  and  pills  wliicU 
I  prepare,  I  am  confident  the  cure  iu  moat  cases 
would  be  infallible. 

Nor  his  capacity  as  an  editor :  ^- 

flnally,  I  hope  I  may  be  of  serrice  to  the  United 
Stttee,  as  a  wnter,  publisher,  collector,  and  maker 
of  news.  I  mention  this  with  some  diffidence ;  be- 
cause perhaps  you  will  thyik  I  have  foreclosed 
myself  from  suoh  a  claim,  by  confessing  (as  above) 
that  my  credit  as  a  news-writer  is  broken  by  ovei^ 
stretching.  But  it  is  common  enough  for  a  man  in 
business,  when  his  credit  is  whoUy  gone  in  one 
place,  by  shifting  his  ground,  and  tiding  a  new 
departure,  to  flourish  away,  and  make  as  great  or 
greater  figure  than  before.  How  long  that  splendor 
will  lost  is  another  matter,  and  belongs  to  an  after 
consideration.  I  might  therefore,  though  my  credit 
is  gone  in  New-York,  set  up  again  in  the  place  which 
18  honored  with  your  residencei  Besiaes,  I  mi^^ht 
write  those  things  only  or  chiefly,  which  you  wish 
to  be  disbelieved,  and  thus  render  you  the  most 
essential  service.  This  would  be  aiming  and  arriving 
at  the  same  point,  by  tnanceuvring  retroffrade.  Once 
more,  as  I  have  been  the  ostensible  printer  of  other 
people's  lies  in  New- York,  what  ia  to  hinder  me 
from  keeping  incog,  and  inventing  or  polishing  li^ 
to  be  issued  from  the  press  of  another  printer  in 
Philadelphia?  In  one,  or  more,  or  all  of  these  ways, 
I  hope  to  merit  your  approbation.  It  would  be  end- 
less to  mention  all  ray  ae vices;  and  therefore  I  will 
only  say  further,  that  I  can  take  a  truth,  and  so  puff 
and  swell  and  adorn  it,  still  keeping  the  proportion 
of  its  parts,  but  enlarging  their  dimensions,  that  you 
could  hardly  discover  where  the  falsehood  lay,  in 
case  of  a  strict  investigation. 

Francis  Hopkinson  published  one  of  his  wittiest 
papers  at  Rivington^s  expense  in  the  following 

Axnrsxnmmr  szTBAOisurABT.    bt  mmb  rnvne'roN.* 

New  York,  Nov.  1,1781. 

The  late  surrender  of  Lord  Comtoallu  and  his 
army,  together  with  a  variety  of  other  circum- 


•  e^  JAMES  BIYINOTON,  printer  of  the  Bojral  Gazette 
at  New  York,  whilst  the  Britl»h  troops  were  in  possession  of 
tlMt  city,  bad  been  exceedingly  rirnlent,  abusive,  and  illiberal 
fn  his  pQDllentions  against  the  Anierfcaos,  their  congress,  their 
army,  their  oflScers,  and  their  mea.«itires :  Every  paper  abound- 
ed with  the  grossest  lUelties,  lni;^eprc«entation^  and  insults; 
tUlatlast,  facts  repeatedly  contradicting  liis  pobitivo  intelll- 
gfince,  the  Royal  GuKetto  lost  all  credit,  even  In  Kiirttpe,  wtv.ro 
bis  Bceoonts  of  the  evoats  of  the  war  were  chiedy  intended  to 


stances,  having  rendered  it  convenient  for  the  sub- 
scriber to  remove  to  Europe,  all  those  who  are 
indebted  to,  or  have  any  demands  against  hira,  arc 
earnestly  requested  to  make  aa  speedy  a  settlement 
of  their  accounts  ns  possible. 

Noncx  is  also  hereby  given^  that  the  subscriber 
will  dispose  of  his  remaining  stock  in  trade  by  pub- 
lic auction.  The  sales  to  begin  at  his  store  on  Mon- 
day, the  19th  instant,  and  will  be  continued  from 
day  to  day  (Sundays  excepted)  from  the  hours  of  ten 
to  one  in  the  forenoon,  until  the  whole  shall  be  dis- 
posed of. 

It  is  well  known  that  his  store  is  furnished  with 
not  only  an  extensive  library  of  the  most  approved 
authors,  but  also  a  greater  variety  of  curious  and 
valuable  articles  than  hath  ever  been  exhibited  in 
one  collected  view  on  this  side  of  the  Atlantic  Tlie 
scanty  limits  of  an  advertisement  are  by  far  insuf- 
ficient to  admit  of  an  adequate  display  of  his  extra- 
ordinary and  miscellaneous  collection.  The  sub- 
scriber must,  therefore,  content  himself  with 
selecting,  for  the  present,  a  few  articles  for  public 
attention :  but  a  complete  catalogue  is  now  under 
the  press,  and  will  be  distributed  at  the  time  and 
place  of  sale. 


BOOKS. 


THE  History  of  the  ^mericcai   War :    or.  The 

florious  exploits  of  the  British  Generals,  Gaget  Howe, 
^uraoynSf  Comwdltis,  and  Clinton, 

The  Royal  Pocket  Companion :  being  a  New  Sys- 
tem of  Policy,  founded  on  rules  deduced  from  the 
nature  of  man,  and  proved  by  experience :  whereby 
a  prince  may  in  a  short  time  render  himself  the 
nbnorrence  of  his  subjects,  and  the  contempt  of  all 
good  and  wise  men. 

Select  Fables  of  ^sop^  with  suitable  Morals  and 
Applications — Amongst  which  are,  The  Dog  and  tlu 
shadow—The  Man  and  his  Goose,  which  laid  a 
Golden  Egg,  Ac,  Aa 

A  Neva  System  of  Cruelty ;  containing  a  variety 
of  Modem  Improvements  in  that  Art  Embellished 
with  an  elegant  Frontispiece,  representing  an  Inside 
View  of  a  Prison  Ship. 

The  EigfU  of  Great  Britain  to  the  Dominion  of 
the  Sea — ^a  poetical  Fiction. 

The  State  of  Great  Britain  in  October  1760  and 
October  1781,  compared  and  contrasted. 

A  Geographical,  Historical,  and  Political  History 
of  the  Rights  and  Possessions  of  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain  in  North  America.  This  valuable  Work  did 
consist  of  thirteen  Volumes  in  Folio :  but  is  now 
abridged  by  a  royal  Author  to  a  single  Pocket  Duo- 
decimo ;  for  the  greater  convenience  of  himself,  his 
successors,  and  subjects. 

The  Law  of  Nations,  revised  and  amended.  To 
which  is  added,  by  way  of  Appendix,  a  full  and  true 
account  of  the  Capture  of  the  Island  of  St.  Eustatia, 
by  Admiral  Eodney, 

The  Conquest  of  the  four  Southern  rebel  Colonies, 
with  Notes  critical  and  explanatory  by  Earl  Com' 
wallis, 

A  narrative  of  the  Ship-wreck  of  Lord  Rawdon, 
in  his  voyage  from  Charlestowu,  South  Carolina,  to 
London. 


operate.  This  conduct  of  Mr.  Ei virion,  and  of  tho9e  who 
countenanced  and  awlsted  hlin,  provoked  some  sannsms  in 
return — amongst  which  was  this  publication. — Author's  Note, 
To  appreciate  fully  the  huraor  of  this  ironical  inventory,  the 
reader  should  consult  the  fl!cs  of  Rivington's  paper  and  note 
the  provocation  to  mirth,  in  the  glowing  advertL^ments, 
arranged  pretty  much  according  to  Tlopklnson's  order,  of  the 
rr>yal  printer's  pamphlet^  map5.  charts,  views  and  plans  of  bat- 
tles, musical  instruutents,  &c.  There  is  a  complete  ret  of  Rlv- 
in^ton's  Gazette  In  the  Library  of  the  Kew  York  Historical 
tioclety. 
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CYCLOPiEDlA  OF  AMERICAK  LlTERATTTRi:. 


Miraelea  not  ceased :  or,  mi  instance  of  the  remark*  j 
able  InterpositioQ  of  Providence  in  causing  the  Moon   ! 
to  delay  her  setting  for  more  than  two  hours,  to 
favour  the  retreat  of  General  Joshua  and  the  British 
Army  after  the  battle  of  Monmouth. 

Tear§  of  Repentance :  or,  the  present  state  of  the 
loyal  Reragees  in  Kew  York,  and  elsewhere. 

The  political  Liar :  a  weekly  Paper,  published  by 
the  SuDscriber,  bound  in  Volumes 


n.A.tSb 

WEST  Point  Preserved:  or.  The  Plot  discovered. 

JfiuJf'Crea:  A  Tragedy. 

Burgoyne*t  Address  to  the  people  of  Saratoga. 
T%e  sleeveless  Errand :  or,  the  Commissioners  of  Peace. 
77^  march  to  the  Valley  Forge ;  or  much  ado  about 
nothing.  The  untueeensfid  attempt  by  Gov.  Johnson. 
The  amorous  Hero  and  contentea  Cuckold,  by  Gen. 
Howe  and  Mr.  Loring — Comediea 

The  Mesehianza:  a  pantomime. 

The  Battle  of  the  Keas :  a  Farce. 

Whod  have  thouoht  lif  or,  the  Introduction  of  24 
Standards  to  the  rebel  Congress.    A  procession. 

xAn  ▲»>  PEniiB. 

AK  elegant  Map  of  the  British  empire  in  NorUi 
America,  upon  a  very  small  scale. 

An  accurate  Chart  of  the  Const  of  North  America 
fW)m  New  Hampshire  to 'Florida;  with  the  Sound- 
ings of  all  the  principal  Inlets,  Bays,  Harbours,  and 
Rivera.  This  work  was  undertaken  and  completed 
by  his  Majesty's  special  command ;  and  at  a  national 
expense  of  many  millions  of  Guineas,  thousands  of 
Men,  and  hundreds  of  Merchantmen  and  royal  Ships 
of  War. 

A  Survey  of  Lord  Cornwallis's  Rout  through  the 
Southern  Colonies:  beginning  at  Charlestown,  in 
South  Carolina,  and  terminating  at  York  in  Virginia. 
As  the  preceding  Chart  g^ves  an  accurate  descrip- 
tion of  the  Sea  Coast,  so  it  was  intended  to  form  a 
correct  Map  of  the  interior  parts  of  this  Country ; 
but  the  rude  Inhabitants  grew  Jealous  of  the  opera- 
tion, and  actually  opposed  his  Lordship's  progress. 

77/tf  BattU  of  Saratoga,  and  the  Surrender  at 
York;  two  ele^;ant  Prints,  cut  in  Copper,  and  dedi- 
cated to  the  King. 

British  Representations  of  the  principal  Transac- 
tions of  the  present  War,  highly  colourea  by  eminent 
hands.  These  pieces  are  so  ingeniously  contrived, 
that  by  reversing  any  one  of  them,  it  will  exhibit  an 
American  or  a  French  view  of  the  same  subject 
uncolottred, 

A  very  humourous  Representation  of  the  memora- 
ble Procession  of  Brigoaier  General  Asnold  ;  with 
his  Friend  and  Counsellor,  through  the  streets  of 
Philadelphia.* 

The  Times :  A  satirical  Print,  representing  the 
British  Lion  blind  in  both  Eyes,  thirteen  of  his 
Teeth  drawn,  and  his  Claws  pared  off;  with  Lord 
North,  in  the  character  of  a  Farrier,  bleeding  him  in 
the  Tail  for  his  recovery. 

PHILOSOraiCAL  APPAEATDS. 

A  curious  new  invented  magic  Lanthom :  very 
useful  for  those  who  are  at  the  head  of  affairs.  This 


*  After  the  Discovery  and  Follnre  of  Ocnenl  Arnold^  trca- 
tonnbic  design  to  betray  the  whole  gurrison  of  West-polnL^wltb 
the  person  of  Oen.  Washington,  the  minister  of  France,  Baron 
Bteuben,  and  other  principal  Charocters,  Into  the  bands  of  the 
Enemy ;  an  efflgy  or  the  General,  as  large  as  the  life,  was  con- 
Btmcted  br  an  able  artist  at  Philadelphia,  and  seated  in  a  cart, 
with  the  Hgnre  of  the  Devil  at  his  elbow,  holding  a  Lanthorn 
np  to  the  face  of  Arnold  to  show  him  to  the  people.  The  cart 
was  paraded  a  whole  evening  tbrongh  the  streeU  of  the  City, 
with  Drams  and  Fifes  playing  the  Rogue's  march,  and  other 
marks  of  Infkmy,  sod  attendea  by  a  vast  conooarse  of  People. 


Maehine  was  constructed  by  an  aUe  Artitt,  under 
Lord  NortVs  immediate  direction,  for  the  amuse- 
ment of  the  mood,  people  of  England.  The  Specta- 
tors are  gratified  witn  an  illuminated  view  of  the 
fictitious  objects  presented,  but  kept  totally  in  the 
dark  with  respect  to  the  real  objects  around  them. 

Multiplying  Glasses ;  whereby  the  numbers  of  an 
Enemy  may  be  greatly  encreased  to  cover  the  dia- 
grace  of  a  Defeat  or  enhance  the  gloir  of  a  Victoir. 

Microsoopes,foT  magnifying  small  oDjects,  furnisa- 
ed  with  a  select  set  ready  fitted  for  use.  Amongst 
these  are  a  variety  of  r^  and  supposed  Sucoeasea 
of  the  British  Generals  in  America. 

A  complete  Electrical  Apparatus,  with  imf>rove- 
ments,  for  the  use  of  the  Kins  and  his  Mioisten. 
This  Machine  should  be  exercised  with  great  caution ; 
otherwise,  as  experience  hath  shown,  the  operator 
may  unexpectedly  receive  the  shock  he  iotendB  to 
fpy^'-Pocket  glasses  for  short-sighted  PoUticiansL 


Aurum  PotabUe,  This  preparation  was  formeriy 
supposed  to  be  a  never  iSsihng  Specific;  but  has 
been  found  not  so  well  adapted  to  the  American  Cli- 
mate, having  been  fre<|uently  tried  here  without 
effect:  But  its  reputation  is  again  rising,  as  it  has 
lately  been  adtninistertd  with  soeeesB  in  the  case  of 
General  Arnold 

Vivi/^itig  Balsam :  excellent  for  weak  Nerves, 
Palpitations  of  the  Heart,  over  Bashfulness  and  Dif- 
fidence. In  great  demand  for  the  Officers  of  the 
Army.  • 

Sp.  Mend. :  Or  the  genuine  spirit  of  Lying,  ex- 
tracted by  distillation  from  many  hundreos  of  the 
Royal  Gazette  of  New  York.  Other  papers  have 
been  subjected  to  the  same  process,  but  tlie  success 
did  not  answer  the  Expence  and  Trouble  of  the 
operation,  tlie  produce  being  of  an  inferior  quality 
— Therefore  beware  of  Counterfeits.  The  Ink  and 
Paper  of  the  Royal  uazette  can  alone  furnish  this 
excellent  Sp.  Mend,  in  its  greatest  perfection.  By 
administering  due  proportions  of  tliis  adniirab^ 
Medicine,  Lies  may  be  formed  which  will  operate  for 
a  day,  a  weel^  a  montli  or  months ;  near  at  hand  or 
at  a  distance ;  in  America,  or  in  Europe ;  according 
to  the  design  of  the  party.  N.  K  Tlie  true  Spi 
Mend,  is  autnenticated  by  the  Seal  of  the  Subscriber, 
who  is  the  Inventor  and  ratentee  thereof 

Cordial  Drops  for  low  spirits,  prepared  for  tlie 
special  use  of  the  Honorable  the  Board  of  loyal  Refa- 
^«f»  at  New  York. 

Anodyne  Elixir,  for  quieting  Fears  and  Appre- 
hensions: very  necessary  for  Jhries  in  all  parts  of 
America. 

Wrra  a  great  variety  of  other  Articles  too  tedious 
to  enumerate. 

N.  B.  To  every  Purchaser  to  the  vslue  of  five 
Pounds,  will  be  delivered  gratis.  One  Quire  of  coun- 
terfeit Continental  Currency.  Also  two  Quires  of 
Proclamations,  offering  Pardon  to  Rebels. 

JAMES  RIVINGTON. 

Hopkinson  also  published  Rivington^s  reply  to 
this,  very  much  in  tlie  style  of  Wi therspoon.  Last- 
ly, we  have  these  witty  mor^eanx,  by  Frenean,  wlio 
found  capital  vent  for  his  humor  in  the  character 
of  this  curiously  compounded  gentleman.  He 
wrote  a  number  of  verses  on  the  tempting  theme. 
First,  an  Epigram  "  occasioned  by  die  title  of 
Mr.  Kivingtbn^s  New  York  Royal  Gazette  being 
scarcely  legible ;"  then,  "  Lines  oocaidoned  by  Mr. 
Rivington's  new  titular  types  to  his  Royal  Ga- 
zette,^' but  became  very  muon  dissatisfied  with  tlie 
execution  of  the  king^s  arms ;  and  when  that  was 
remedied,  produced  a  more  Btinging  Epigram  still, 


JAKES  M'CLURG. 
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"on  Mr.  RtTington^s  New  Engraved  King's  Arms 
to  his  Roy:il  Gazette."  The  "  Reflections "  and 
^^  Confessions"  are  most  searcliing  and  candid — 
nnoe  Frenean  did  not  spare  him ;  but  perhaps  of 
all  these,  the  best  was  his 

BITXHOTOjr^t  LAST  WILL  ASD  TtnAMXtn. 

Since  life  is  uncertain,  and  no  one  can  say 
How  soon  we  ma^  go,  or  how  long  we  Bhsll  stay, 
Methinks  he  is  wisest  who  soonest  prepares, 
And  settles,  in  season,  his  worldly  affairs. 

Some  folks  are  so  weak  they  can  scarce  ayail  crying, 
And  think  when  they're  making  their  wills  they  are 

dying; 
Tib  surely  a  serious  employment — ^but  still, 
Who  e*er  died  the  sooner  for  making  hb  will  f 

Let  others  be  sad  when  their  lives  they  review, 
But  I  know  wkotn  I've  serv'd — and  him  faithfully 

too; 
And  thongh  it  may  seem  a  fanatical  story. 
He  often  has  diow  d  me  a  glimpse  of  his  glory. 

Imprimis,  my  carcase  I  give  and  devise. 

To  be  maide  mto  cakes  of  a  moderate  size, 

To  nourish  those  Tories  whose  spirits  may  droop, 

And  serve  the  king's  army  with  portable  soup. 

Unless  I  mistake,  in  the  scriptures  we  read 
That  "  worms  on  the  dead  snail  deliciously  feed  ;** 
The  scripture  stands  true— and  that  I  am  nrm  in. 
For  what  are  our  Tories  and  soldiers  but  vermin  I 

This  soujp  of  all  soups  can't  be  call'd  that  of  beef, 
(And  this  may  to  some  be  a  matter  of  ^ief,) 
But  I  am  certain  the  Bull  would  oecasion  a  laugh, 
l^t  beef-portable-soup  should  be  made  of  a  calf. 

To  the  king,  my  dear  master,  I  give  a  full  sett 
(In  volumes  bound  up)  of  the  Royal  Gazette, 
In  which  he  will  find  the  vast  records  contain'd. 
Of  provinces  eonquer'd,  and  victories  gain'd. 

As  to  Arnold,  the  traitor,  and  Satan,  his  brother, 
I  beg  they  will  also  accept  of  another ; 
And  this  shall  be  bound  in  Morocco  red  leather, 
Provided  they'll  read  it,  like  brothers,  together. 

But  if  Arnold  shonld  die,  'tis  another  affair. 
Then  Satan,  surviving,  shall  be  the  sole  heir ; 
He  often  has  told  me  he  thought  it  quite  clever, 
So  to  him  and  his  heirs  I  bequeath  it  forever. 

I  know  there  are  some  (that  would  fain  be  thought 

wise) 
Who  say  my  Gazette  is  a  record  of  lies ; 
In  answer  to  this,  I  shall  only  reply — 
AU  the  ehoice  that  I  had  was,  to  starve  or  to  lie. 

Mv  fiddles,  my  flutes,  French  horns  and  guitars, 
I  leave  to  our  heroes,  now  weary  of  wars— 
To  the  wars  of  the  stage  they  more  boldly  advance, 
The  captains  shall  play,  and  the  soldiers  shall  dance. 

To  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  his  use  and  behoof, 
I  leave  my  French  brandy,  of  very  good  proof; 
It  will  give  him  fresh  spirits  for  battle  and  slaughter, 
And  make  him  feel  holder  by  land  and  by  wnter. 

But  I  caution  the  knight,  for  fear  he  do  wrong, 

Tis  etvant  la  viande,  et  aprh  le  poinson* — 

It  will  strengthen  his  stomach,  prevent  it  from 

turning, 
And  digest  the  affront  of  his  effigy-burning. 

To  Baron  Knyphausen,  his  heirs  and  assigns, 
I  bequeath  my  old  Hock,  and  my  Burgundy  wines, 
To  a  true  Hessian  drunkard,  no  liquors  are  sweeter. 
And  I  know  the  old  man  is  no  foe  to  the  creature, 

*  Before  flesh  and  after  flsh.~fiee  B.  6aa 


To  a  General,  my  namesake,*  I  give  and  dispose 
Of  a  purse  full  of  dipp'd,  lighty  svoeated  half  joes ; 
I  hereby  desire  him  to  take  back  (lis  trash, 
And  return  me  my  Hannay's  infallible  wash. 

My  chessmen  and  tables,  and  other  such  chattels 
I  give  to  Cornwallis,  renowned  in  battles; 
By  moving  of  these  (not  tracing  the  map) 
Blell  explain  to  the  king  how  he  got  in  a  trap. 

To  good  David  Mathews  (among  other  slops) 
I  give  my  whole  cargo  of  Maredant's  drops ; 
If  they  cannot  do  all,  they  may  cure  him  in  part. 
And  scatter  the  poison  that  cankers  his  heart 

Provided,  however,  and  nevertheless. 
That  whatever  estate  I  e^joy  and  possess 
At  the  time  of  my  death  (if  it  be  not  then  sold) 
ShiUl  remain  to  the  Tories,  to  have  and  to  hold 

As  I  thus  have  bequeathed  them  both  carcase  and 

fleece, 
The  least  they  can  do  is  to  wait  my  decease ; 
But  to  give  them  what  substance  I  have,  ere  I  die, 
And  be  eat  up  with  vermin,  while  living — ^not  I— 

In  witness  whereof  (though  no  ailment  I  feel) 
Hereunto  I  set  both  my  hand  and  my  seal ; 
(As  the  law  says)  in  presence  of  witnesses  twain, 
*Sqaire  John  CoghiU  Knap  and  brother  Hugh  Oaine. 

Graydon,  in  his  Memoirs,  mentions  Rivington 
as  one  of  the  occasional  visitors  of  his  mother^s 
boarding-house  at  Philadelphia^  and  notices  his 
theatrical  tarn.  ^^  This  gentleman^s  manners  and 
appearance  were  sufficiently  dignified ;  and  he 
kept  the  best  company.  He  was  an  everlasting 
dabbler  in  theatrical  heroics.  Othello  was  the 
character  in  which  he  liked  best  to  appear."t 

Ashbel  Green,  in  his  Autobiography,  says,  that 
"  he  had,  in  foresight  of  the  evacuation  of  New 
York  by  the  British  army,  supplied  himself  from 
London  with  a  large  assortment  of  what  are 
called  the  British  classics,  and  other  works  of 
merit ;  so  that,  for  some  time  after  the  conclu- 
sion of  the  war,  he  had  the  sale  of  these  publica- 
tions almost  wholly  to  himself.  Amongst  others, 
I  dealt  with  him  pretty  largely ;  and  with  no- 
thing else  to  make  me  a  favorite,  the  fulsome  let- 
ters which  he  addressed  to  me  were  a  real  curi- 
osity. He  was  the  greatest  sycophant  imagi- 
nable; very  litde  nnder  the  influence  of  any 
principle  bat  self-interest,  yet  of  the  most  cour- 
teous manners  to  all  with  whom  he  had  inter- 
oour8e."t 

JAMES  M'CLUBO. 

This  accomplished  litterateur  and  eminent  phy« 
sioian  of  Virginia  was  born  at  Hampton,  in  the 
county  of  Elizabeth  City  in  that  state,  in  1747. 
He  was  at  the  College  of  William  and  Mary  with 
Jeflerson,  and  pnrsued  the  study  of  medicine  at 
Edinburgh  and  Paris.  While  in  London  he  pub- 
lished his  Essay  on  the  "Human  Bile,"  exhibiting 
a  series  of  experiments,  with  an  introduction, 
"written  in  so  philosophical  a  spirit,  and  ex- 
pressed with  snch  beauty  and  classic  elegance  of 
diction,  that  it  was  translated  into  all  the  lan- 
guages of  £arope.*^§    He  returned  to  America  in 


*  Oen.  James  BobertsoB. 
t  Qnvdon'B  Memoirs,  p.  77. 
i  Ashbel  Green's  Life,  p.  46. 

I  DiscoarM  on  American  Literatara  st  OhsrlottesvUle,  Dee 
19, 1887,  by  ProfevorOea  Tucker. 
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1779  or  1778,  and  established  himself  at  Williams- 
burg,  removing,  when  the  seat  of  government 
was  changed,  about  1783  to  Richmond,  where  he 
died,  July,  1825.  He  was  killed  on  Governor's 
street,  in  that  city,  by  his  horses  running  away. 
His  remains  lie  in  old  8t.  John's  Church,  on 
Church  Hill,  where  there  is  the  following  inscrip- 
tion on  his  tomb,  vrritten  by  Dr.  Watkins  Leign^ 
who  married  his  grand-daaghter,  and  which  nas 
been  much  admired  for  its  tasteful  composition. 

Here  lies  interred 

the  body  of  James  M'Clurg,  &tD. 

In  life 

admired  and  honored  for  learning,  taste,  and  genius, 

and  venerated  for  virtue ; 

of  studious  and  retired  habits, 

yet  of  the  most  easy  and  polished  manners ; 

of  the  readiest  and  happiest  wit, 

tempered  with  modesty  and  benignity; 

with  a  native  dignity  of  character  and  deportment 

always  sustained  without  effort, 

unitea  with  unaffected  simplicity, 

and  softened  with  the  utmost  suavity  of  temper ; 

formed  to  delight,  instruct,  and  adorn  society, 

his  conversation  and  acquaintance 

were  courted  by  the  most  distinguished  persons 

of  his  country  and  of  his  age. 

Having  studied  his  profession 

in  the  most  celebrated  schools  of  Europe, 

and  distinguished  himself  even  in  youth 

by  the  elegance  and  ability  of  his  writings, 

he  was  early  placed 

without  pretension  on  his  part, 

by  common  consent  abroad  and  at  home, 

in  the  highest  rank  among  its  professors, 

which  he  occupied  for  half  a  century. 


In  old  age 

cheerful  and  tranquil, 

his  mental  faculties  unimpaired, 

the  serenity  of  bis  temper  undisturbed. 

Kven  his  social  gayety  hardly  clouded  to  the  last 

by  the  decay  and  infirmities  of  his  body ; 

honored,  beloved,  revered, 

content  to  live,  content  to  die, 

with  equal  mind  he  sunk  to  rest» 

on  the  0th  day  of  July,  1825, 

in  the  78th  year  of  his  age. 

He  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Seldon,  daughter  of 
Carey  Seldon.  His  daughter,  the  mother  of  Mrs* 
Leigh,  became  the  wife  of  John  Wickhain,  cele- 
brated in  the  Burr  trial. 

Of  his  general  literary  accomplishments  there 
is  a  pleasing  instance  in  some  ven  de  9oeieU^  ac- 
cording to  the  style  of  the  day,  savoring  somewhat 
of  the  English  Cowley,  entitled  The  Belles  of  Wil- 
liamsburgy  which  were  written  and  circulated  in 
that  capital  in  1777.  They  were  mostly  from  his 
pen,  a  few  having  been  supplied  by  his  intimate 
friend  Judge  St.  George  Tucker. 

THI  BXLLIS  OF  WILUAJfBBtrsa. 

Wilt  thou,  advent'roas  pen,  describe 
The  gay,  deliffhtful,  silken  tribe. 

That  tuaddetis  all  our  city ; 
Nor  dread,  lost  while  you  foolish  claim 
A  near  approach  to  beauty's  flame, 

Icarus'  fate  may  hit  ye. 

With  singed  pinions  tumbling  down. 
The  scorn  and  laughter  of  the  town, 
Thou'lt  rue  thr  daring  flight; 


While  every  miss  with  cool  contempt. 
Affronted  by  the  bold  attempt. 

Will,  tittering,  view  thy  plight 

Ye  girls,  to  you  devoted  ever. 
Hie  object  still  of  our  endeavor 

Is  somehow  to  amuse  you ; 
And  if  instead  of  higher  praise 
You  only  laugh  at  these  iiide  lays. 

Well  willingly  excuse  you. 

Advance  then,  each  illustrious  maid. 
In  order  bright  to  our  parade. 

With  Beauty's  ensigns  gay; 
And  first,  two  nymphs  who  rural  pUna 
Forsook,  disdaining  rural  swains, 

And  here  exert  their  sway. 

Myrtilla*s  beauties  who  can  paint  f 
The  well-turned  form,  the  glowing  teint, 

May  deck  a  common  creature ; 
But  who  can  make  th*  expressive  soul 
With  lively  sense  inform  the  whole. 

And  light  up  every  feature. 

At  church  MyrtiUa  lowly  kneels, 
Ko  passion  but  devotion  feels. 

No  smiles  her  looks  environ ; 
But  let  her  thoughts  to  pleasure  fly. 
The  basilisk  is  in  her  eye 

And  on  her  tongue  the  Syren. 

More  vivid  beauty — fresher  bloom. 
With  teints  from  nature's  richest  loom 

In  Sylvia's  features  glow ; 
Would  she  Myrtilla's  arts  apply. 
And  catch  the  magic  of  her  eye, 

She'd  rule  the  world  below. 

See  Laura,  sprightly  nymph,  advance. 
Through  all  the  mazes  of  the  dance. 

With  light  fantastic  toe ; 
See  laughter  sparkle  in  her  cyes»> 
At  her  approach  new  joys  nnse. 

New  fires  within  us  glow. 

Sueh  sweetness  in  her  look  is  seen 
Such  brilliant  elegance  of  mien. 

So  jauntie  and  so  airy ; 
Her  image  in  our  fancy  reigns. 
All  ni^ht  she  gallop  through  our  veina. 

Like  little  Mab  the  fairy. 

Aspasia  next,  with  kindred  soul. 
Disdains  the  passions  that  control 

Each  gentle  pleasing  art; 
Her  sportive  wit,  her  frolic  lays^ 
And  graceful  form  attract  our  praise, 

And  steal  away  the  heart 

We  see  in  gentle  Delia's  &ce. 
Expressed  by  every  melting  ^raee. 

The  sweet  complacent  mind ; 
While  hovering  round  her  soft  desires. 
And  hope  gay  smiling  fans  their  fires. 

Each  snepherd  thinks  her  kind. 

The  god  of  love  mistook  the  maid 
For  his  own  Psyche,  and  'tis  said 

He  still  remains  her  slave ; 
And  when  the  boy  directs  her  eyes 
To  pierce  where  every  passion  lies. 

Not  age  itself  can  save. 

With  pensive  look  and  head  reclined. 
Sweet  emblems  of  the  purest  mind, 

Lo !  where  Cordelia  sits ; 
On  Dion's  image  dwells  the  fair — 
Dion  the  thunderbolt  of  war, 

Tlie  prince  of  modem  wita. 
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Not  hr  remoYed  from  her  side, 
Statira  sits  in  beauty's  pride. 

And  rolls  about  her  eyes ; 
Thrice  happ^r  for  the  unwary  heart 
That  affectation  blunts  the  dart 

That  from  her  quiver  flies. 

Whence  does  that  beam  of  beauty  dawu  t 
What  lustre  overspreads  the  lawn  ? 

What  suns  those  rays  dispense  f 
Prom  Artemisia's  brow  they  came. 
From  Artemisia's  eyee  the  name 

That  dazzles  every  sense. 

At  length,  fatigued  with  beauty's  blaze 
The  feeble  muse  no  more  essays 

Her  picture  to  complete ; 
Tlie  promised  charms  of  younger  girls 
When  nature  the  gay  scene  unfurb. 

Some  happier  bard  shall  treat 

OMITna.  TO  THS  BSLUB  OF  WILUAJISBintO. 

Ye  bards  that  haunt  the  tufted  shade. 
Where  murmurs  thro'  the  hallowed  glade. 

The  Heliconian  spring. 
Who  bend  before  Apollo's  shrine. 
And  dance  and  frolic  witli  the  nine, 

Or  touch  the  trembling  string. 

And  ye  who  bnsk  in  beauty's  blaze, 
Enlivening  as  the  orient  rays 

From  fair  Aurora's  brow. 
Or  those  which  form  her  crescent  shrine, 
Where  Cvntliia  with  a  look  benign 

R^ards  the  world  below. 

Say  why,  amidst  the  vernal  throng, 
Whose  venial  charms  inspired  your  song 

With  sweet  poetic  lore, 
With  eager  look  the  enraptured  swain, 
For  Isidora's  form  in  vain. 

The  picture  should  explore. 

fiiall  sprightly  Isidora  yield 
To  Laura  the  distinguished  field. 

Amidst  the  venml  throng? 
Or  shall  Aspasia's  frolic  lays 
From  Leonella  snatch  the  bays. 

The  tribute  of  the  song  f 

Like  hers,  I  ween,  the  blushing  rose, 
On  Sylvia's  polished  cheek  that  glows, 

And  hers  the  velvet  lip, 
To  which  the  cherry  yields  its  hue. 
Its  plumpness  and  ambrosial  dew 

Which  even  Gods  might  sip. 

What  partial  eye  a  charm  can  find. 
In  Delia's  look,  or  Delia's  mind. 

Or  Delia's  melting  grace, 
Which  cannot  in  Miranda's  mien. 
Or  winning  smile  or  brow  serene, 

A  rival  beauty  trace. 

Sweet  as  the  balmy  breath  of  spring, 
Or  odors  from  the  painted  wing 

Of  Zephyr  as  he  flies, 
Bmnetta's  charms  might  surely  claim. 
Amidst  the  votaries  of  fame, 

A  title  to  the  prize. 

What  giddy  raptures  fill  the  brain. 
When  tripping  o'er  the  verdant  plain, 

Florel  la  joins  the  throng! 
Her  look  each  throbbing  pain  beguiles, 
Beneath  her  footsteps  Nature  smiles. 

And  joins  the  poet's  song. 

Here  even  critic  Spleen  shall  find 
Each  beauty  that  adorns  the  mind, 
Or  decks  the  virgin's  brow ; 


Here  Envy  with  her  venomed  dart, 
Shall  find  no  vulnerable  part. 
To  aim  the  deadly  blow. 

Could  such  perfection  naught  avail  ? 
Or  could  the  fair  Belinda  fail 

To  animate  your  lays? 
For  might  not  such  a  nymph  inspire 
With  sportive  notes  the  trembling  lyre 

Attuned  to  virgin  praise  ? 

The  sister  graces  met  the  maid. 
Beneath  the  myrtle's  fragrant  shade, 

When  love  tne  season  warms ; 
Deluded  by  her  graceful  mien. 
They  fancied  her  the  Cyprian  aueen. 

And  decked  her  with  their  cnarma. 

Say  then  why  thus  with  heedless  flight, 
The  panegync  muse  should  slight 

A  train  so  blythe  and  fair, 
Or  why  so  soon  fiitigued,  she  flies 
No  longer  in  her  native  skies, 

But  tumbles  through  the  air. 

A  portion  of  these  lines  on  the  fair  belles  of 
Williamsburg  has  been  happily  introduced  in 
the  excellent  novel  by  John  Esten  Cooke,  of  the 
Virginia  Comedians,  which  introduces  us  in  a 
spirit  of  delicate  sentiment  and  elevated  rDinance 
to  the  chivnlric  olden  time  of  the  state.  In  tiie 
romantic  sketch  from  the  same  pen,  of  the  Youth 
of  Jefferson^  Dr.  M'Clurg  is  introduced  as  one 
of  the  fine  spirits  of  that  day. 

Dr.  M'Clurg's  talents  as  a  medical  writer  are 
spoken  of  with  great  res[>ect.  Dr.  J.  W.  Francis, 
in  the  article  in  Thacher's  Medical  Biography, 
speaks  in  reference  to  his  discourse  On  Reason- 
ing in  Medicine*  that  "in  his  extensive  views 
of  the  study  of  physic,  he  considered  every 
branch  of  science  as  kindred  and  capable  of 
mutual  illustration,^'  and  also  notices  "  his  purity 
and  classical  elegance  of  style  seldom  attained  by 
writei*s  on  professional  or  scientific  subjects." 

THE  REDWOOD  LIBEABT. 

In  1730,  an  as-ociation  of  gentlemen  at  New- 
port met  together  and  formed  themselves  into  a 
"  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Knowledge  and 
Virtue.''  The  town  then  included  some  of  the 
most  cultivated  men  of  the  country,  whose  intel- 
lectual activity  was  stimulated  by  the  presence  61 
Berkeley.  Tlie  original  members  of  this  club,  or 
association,  similar  to  Franklin's  Junto,  were 
Daniel  Updike,  the  Attorney  General  of  the  Colo- 
ny, a  distinguished  lawyer  and  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  dean ;  Peter  Bour>«,  a  member  of  the  Go- 
vernment Council;  James  Searing;  Edward 
Scott;  Henry  Collins,  a  merchant  of  taste  and 
liberality ;  Nathan  Townsend ;  Jeremiah  Condy, 
and  James  Honeyman,  Jun.,  the  son  of  the  Rector 
of  Trinity.  It  was  chiefly,  at  first,  a  debating 
society,  but  the  collection  of  books  soon  became 
an  obieot,  and  a  wealthy  gentleman  of  the  town, 
Abraham  Redwood,  gave  five  hundred  pounds 
sterling  for  the  purchase  of  standard  works  in 
London,  recommending  the  erection  of  a  library 
building.  To  secure  this,  the  Society  procured  a 
charter  of  incorporation  from  the  Colony  in  1747, 


*  Pnbllidied  In  the  Phfla.  Journal  of  the  Medical  and  Pbyai- 
cal  Sciences,  «dlted  by  Prof.  CbapniaD. 
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by  the  name  of  t)ie  Comiian}'  of  the  Beitwood 
library,  in  honor  of  Ita  leading  benefiictor.  Hen- 
ry Collins  gave  the  lot  of  land  on  winch  tlie 
bnilding  now  etuids,  and  the  wealthy  citizeDs  of 
the  piatx  subscribed  five  thunsand  ponnds.  The 
library  building  waa  commenced  in  1748,  and 
oompfeted  In  1750.  The  plan  of  the  building, 
vrhich  was  fiirnished  by  Josejili  Harrison,  who 
had  been  engaged  at  Blenheim,  has  be«n  much 
admired  for  il.s  simple  Doric  eleganoe;  the  wings 
on  cither  side,  which  interfere  with  its  pnipor- 
tioQB,  not  belonging  to  the  original  conception. 


Tha  Bcdwood  UbnTf. 

Abraham  Redwood  bad  removed  to  Newport 
from    Antigua.      He   possessed    great    wealth, 

liberally  expending  it  for  charitable  ol^ecta.  He 
woa  a  member  of  the  Society  of  Friends.  He 
died  at  Newport  in  1788,  in  the  seventy-ninth 
year  of  his  age. 

Callender,  the  author  of  the  Cent«Diua]  His- 
torical Disoonrse  of  Rhode  Island,  was  one  of  the 
members  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Stiles,  during  his 
residence  on  the  ialaiid,  consulted  its  literary 
treosDres,  then  rare  in  the  country,  and  procured 
additional  volumes  fur  its  shelves.  Chouning  has 
recorded  his  debt  of  gratitude  to  its  stores  in  the 
culture  of  his  youthful  powers.  "  I  had,"  he  says, 
"no  professor  or  tesoher  to  f^ide  me,  but  I  had 
two  noble  places  of  study.  One  was  yonder  beau- 
tiful edifice,  now  so  frequented  and  so  UHefbl  as  a 
jmblic  library,  then  so  deeert«d  tliat  I  spent  day 
Bfl«r  day,  and  sometiinoa  week  after  week, 
amidst  its  dusty  volnmea,  witliont  interruption 
ftom  a  single  visitor.  The  other  place  was  yon- 
der beach,  tbe  roar  of  which  hassooften  mingled 
with  the  worship  of  this  phioe,  my  daily  resort, 
dear  to  me  in  the  eunshiue,  still  more  attractive 
in  the  rtorm."* 

The  library  suffered  somewhat  in  the  Revolu- 
tion, the  British  troops  at  their  dewture  carry- 
ing off  some  of  the  finest  works.  There  are  now 
between  six  and  seven  thousand  volumes.  The 
lateJudahTouro,  a  native  of  Newport,  bequeathed 
three  thousand  doUats  to  tbe  library  oompanj. 
It  has  received,  &oin  time  to  time,  other  valuable 
donations,  including  tbe  folio  ooUection  of  the 
English  Historical  Records,  and  gifts  (tf  land  from 
Solomon  Southwick,  of  Albany,  in  1813,  and  thim 


•  DUconne  it  ll(!«]»n,  Wnli*,  It.  SS 


Abraham  Redwood,  of  England,  in  1834.  The 
Burun  Ilottinguer,  the  Parii^an  banker,  connected 
by  marriage  with  tbe  Redwood  fnmily,  in  1S37, 
gave  a  thousand  fi^ancs  for  the  reutoration  of  tbe 
building.* 

JON.1.THAN  lOTCHEL  BBWALL. 

I  The  coQplet, 

No  pent-up  Utica  contracts  your  powers, 
But  tbe  whole  boundlese  continent  is  yoara, 
is  far  better  known  than  the  poem  of  which  it 
fonuBapart,!  than  the  remaining  writings,  or  than 
even  the  name  of  its  author,  Juiiaihon  Mltohel 
Sewall.  It  is  a  name  lliat  should  bo  better 
known  and  cherished,  for  it  was  borne  by  one 
whose  lyrics  warmed  Uie  patriotism  and  cheered 
tbe  hearts  of  the  soldiersof  tbe  Revolution  in  the 
perils  of  the  battle  and  the  privations  of  the 

Sewall  was  bom  at  tbe  old  town  of  Balem, 
UasB.,  in  1T48.  He  was  adopted  at  an  early  age, 
on  the  death  of  his  parents,  by  his  uncle.  Stephen 
Sewall,  Chief  Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Massachusetts;  and  after  passing  uirough  Harvard 
College,  devoted  himself  to  merchandise,  a  pur- 
suit which  he  soon  abandoned  for  the  study  and 
practice  of  the  law.  In  1TT4  he  was  Register  of 
Probate  for  Grafton  county,  N.  H,  He  nftcrwanls 
removed  to  Portsmouth  in  the  same  f-tale,  where 
he  redded  until  his  death,  March  29,  1808. 

He  published  a  collection  of  his  poems  in  a 
small  volume,  in  ISOl.t  They  are  for  the  most 
part  the  productions  of  his  youth,  and  condst  of 
paraphrases  of  Ossian,  patriotic  odea,  epilogues, 
and  a  few  epigrams.  His  War  and  WoAinglon 
was  composed  at  the  beginning  of  the  American 
Revolution,  and  sung  by  the  army  in  all  parts  of 
tbe  country. 

The  couplet  we  have  quoted  is  fonnd  in  an 
epilogue  to  the  tragedy  of  Cato,  written  in  1 T76. 
It  is  occupied  by  a  parallel  between  the  scenes 
and  chamotere  which  have  just  passed  before  the 
spectators'  eyes  and  those  in  which  sntbor  and 
audience  were  alike  participants. 


WrttWn  IB  ms. 
Ton  Boeinwilnnd  tbe  B»me  in  ev'ry  age: 
Heroic  fortitude,  tyrannic  nige, 
BoundlcM  ambition,  patriotic  truth, 
And  hoary  treason,  and  untainted  youth, 
Have  deeply  niartd  all  perioda,  and  sU  dimes: 
The  noblest  virtun,  and  the  blackest  crimes  I 

Britanaia's  daring  sins,  and  virtues  both, 
Perhapa  once  mark'd  the  Vandal  and  the  Gotit. 
And  what  now  gleami  with  dawning  ray  at  haue, 
Once  blai'd  in  fiiU-orb'd  majealy  at  Rome. 

Did  Cnsar,  drunk  with  pow'r,  and  madly  brsv^ 
InSHtinte  bum,  his  country  to  eoslavel 
Did  he  for  this  lead  forth  ■  servile  host. 
And  spill  tbe  choiceat  blood  that  Rome  oould  boiat. 
Our  British  Cnsar  too  lias  done  the  aiuue, 
And  damn'd  this  age  to  everlasting  fame. 


I  Nevpurt  lUnMnloJ. 
I  KM  Drou^pL  Into  Togne,  wUh  a  Hit 
1  orPu-k  Bi!ij>inln'i  nenpipsr.  Dm  N< 
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Colombia's  crimflon'd  fields  still  smoke  with  gorel 
Her  bravest  heroes  cover  all  the  shore  I 
The  fiow'r  of  Britain  too  in  martial  bloom, 
In  one  sad  year  sent  headlong  to  the  tomb ! 

Did  Rome's  brave  senate  nobly  strive  t^  oppose 
Hie  mighty  torrent  of  domestic  foes  f 
And  bcSdly  arm  the  virtuous  few,  and  dare 
The  desp'rate  perils  of  unequal  war? 

Our  senate,  too,  the  same  bold  deed  has  done, 
And  for  a  Cato,  arm'd  a  WASHINGTON  1 
A  chief  in  all  the  ways  of  battle  skiird, 
Great  in  the  council,  glorious  in  the  field  I 
Hiy  seourge,  O  Britain !  and  Columbia's  boast» 
The  dread,  and  admiration  of  each  host  1 
Whose  martial  arm,  and  steady  soul,  alone 
Have  made  thy  lemons  quake,  thy  empire  g^roan, 
And  thy  proud  monarch  tremble  on  his  throne. 
What  now  thou  art,  oh,  ever  may'st  thou  be, 
And  death  the  lot  of  any  chief  but  thee  I 
We've  had  our  Decius  too,  and  Hows  can  gay 
Health*  pardon,  peace,  Gbokge  sends  America  I 
Tet  brinffs  destruction  for  the  olive-wreath. 
For  healui  contagion,  and  for  pardon  death. 
In  brave  FATErra  young  Juba  lives  again. 
And  many  a  Mabcos  bleeds  on  yonder  plain, 
like  PoMPKY,  Wabrbn  fell  in  martial  pnde. 
And  great  Montooicbrt  like  Scmo  dy'd  1 
In  GasBN  the  hero,  patriot,  sa^e  we  see. 
And  Looros,  Juba,  Gato,  shine  in  theel 
When  Borne  receiv'd  her  last  decisive  blow, 
Hodat  thou,  immortal  Gates,  been  CflBsar's  foe, 
All-peKect  diteipiine  had  checked  his  sway, 
Ana  thy  superior  eanduet  won  the  day. 
Freedom  had  triumph'd  on  Pharsalian  ground. 
Nor  Saratogii*s  heights  been  more  renown'd  I 
Long  as  heroic  deeds  the  soul  enfiame. 
Eternal  praise  bold  Stark  will  ever  claim. 
Who  lea  thy  glorious  way,  and  gave  thee  half  thy 

fame. 
See  persevering  Abnold  proudly  scale 
Gkinadia's  alpine  hills,  a  second  Hannibal  I 
In  CflBsai^B  days  had  such  a  daring  mind 
With  Wabhiikiion*8  serenity  been  join'd. 
The  lyrant  then  had  bled,  great  Cato  liv'd, 
And  Rome  in  all  her  majesty  surviVd. 
What  praise,  what  gratitude,  are  due  to  thee, 
Oh  brave,  experienc'd,  all-accomplish'd  LsEf 
The  sword,  tne  pen,  thou  dost  alternate  wield. 
Nor  Juuus'  self  to  thee  would  blush  to  yield. 
And  while  Sexfbonius'  bellowings  stun  the  ear, 
I  see  the  traitor  Chubch  his  thunders  hear. 
*'  But  all  was  false,  and  hollow,  tho'  his  tongue 
Dront  manna,"  with  the  garb  of  reason  hung. 
Ere  long  the  wily  Syphax  may  advance, 
And  Afbic  faith  be  verifv'd  in  Fbahce. 
How  lonff,  deluded  by  that  fiiithless  pow'r, 
WiU  ye  dream  on,  nor  seise  the  ffolden  hour? 
In  vtun  do  ye  rely  on  foreign  aid, 
By  her  own  arm  and  heaven's  Columbia  must  be 
freed. 
Rise  then,  my  countrymen !  for  fight  prepare. 
Gird  on  your  swordS)  and  fearless  i-ush  to  warl 
For  your  griev'd  country  nobly  dare  to  die, 
And  empty  all  your  veins  for  ubebty. 
No  pent-up  l/tica  contracts  your  pow'rs. 
But  the  wliole  boundless  continent  is  yours  I 
"  Rouse  up,  for  shame  t  your  brethren  slain  in 
war. 
Or  groaning  now  in  ignominious  bondage, 
Point  at  their  wounds  and  chains,  and  cry  aloud 
To  battle  I  Washington  impatient  mourns 
His  scanty  legions,  and  demands  your  aid. 
Intrepid  Lbb  still  clanks  his  galling  fetters! 
UoNTQOMEBY  complains  that  we  are  slow  \ 
And  Wabbib's  ghost  stalks  unreveng'd  among  us!" 


BinooT  ON  lAiroimro. 


JMivered  at  an  JDoBMbUion  by  a  Towiff  lady, 

like  merry  Momus,  while  the  Gods  were  quaffing, 

I  come— to  give  an  eulogy  on  laughing  I 

True,  courtly  Chesterfield,  with  critic  zeal. 

Asserts  that  laughing's  vastly  ungenteel ! 

The  boisfrous  shake,  be  says,  distorts  fine  faces, 

And  robs  each  pretty  feature  of  the  graces  1 

But  yet  this  paragon  of  perfect  taste. 

On  other  topics  was  not  over-chaate  ; 

He  like  the  Pharisees  in  this  appears. 

They  ruin'd  widows,  but  they  made  long  pray'ra. 

Tithe,  anise,  mint,  they  zealously  affected : 

But  the  law's  weightier  matters  lay  neglected ; 

And  while  an  insect  strains  their  squeamish  caul, 

Down  goes  a  monstrous  camel — bunch  nnd  all  I 

Yet  others,  ouite  as  sage,  with  warmth  dispute 
Man's  risibles  oistinguish  him  from  brute ; 
While  instinct,  reason,  both  in  common  own, 
To  laugh  is  man's  prerogative  alone  I 

Hail«  rosy  laughter!  Siou  deserv'st  the  bays  I 
Come,  with  thy  dimples,  animate  these  lays, 
Whilst  universal  peals  attest  thy  pi-aise. 
Daughter  of  Joy  I  thro'  thee  we  health  attain. 
When  Esculapian  recipes  are  vain. 

Let  sentimentalists  ring  in  our  ears 
The  tender  joy  of  grief— the  luxury  of  teara— 
Heraclitus  may  whine — and  oh  I  and  ah  I — 
I  like  an  honest,  hearty,  ha,  hah,  hah  1 
It  makes  the  wheels  of  nature  gliblier  play ; 
Dull  care  suppresses ;  smooths  life's  thorny  way ; 
Propels  the  dancing  current  thro'  each  vem ; 
Braces  the  nerves ;  corroborates  the  brain ; 
Shakes  ev'ry  muscle,  and  throws  off  the  spleen. 

Old  Homer  makes  yon  tenants  of  the  skies. 
His  Gods  love  laughing  as  they  did  their  eyesl 
It  kept  them  in  good  humour,  hush'd  Uieir  squabbles. 
As  froward  children  are  appeas'd  by  baubles ; 
Ev'n  Jove  the  thund'rer  dearly  lov'd  a  laugh. 
When,  of  fine  nectar,  he  had  taken  a  quaff  t 
It  helps  digestion  when  the  feast  runs  high, 
Ajid  aissipates  the  fumes  of  potent  Burgundy. 

But,  in  Uie  main,  tho'  laughing  I  approve, 
It  is  not  ev'ry  kind  of  laugh  I  love ; 
For  many  laughs  e'en  candor  must  condemn  1 
Some  are  too  full  of  acid,  some  of  phlegm ; 
The  loud  horse-lau^h  (improperly  so  styrd). 
The  ideot  simper,  like  the  slumb  ring  child, 
Th*  affected  laugh,  to  show  a  dimpled  chin. 
The  sneer  contemptuous,  and  broad  vacant  grin* 
Are  despicable  all,  as  Strephon*s  smile. 
To  show  his  ivory  legions,  rank  and  file. 

The  honest  laugh,  unstudied,  unacquir'd, 
By  nature  prompted,  and  true  wit  inspir'd. 
Such  as  Quin  felt,  and  Falstaff  knew  before, 
When  humor  set  the  table  on  a  roar ; 
Alone  deserves  th*  applauding  muse's  grace  I 
The  rest — is  all  contortion  and  grimace. 
But  you  exclaim,  "  Your  Eulogy's  too  dry ; 
Leave  dissertation  and  extfivpiifyl 
Prove,  by  experiment,  your  maxims  true; 
And,  what  you  />r<itM  so  highly  make  us  do." 

In  troth  1  hop'd  this  was  already  done, 
And  Mirth  and  Momus  had  the  laurel  wont 
Like  honest  Hodge,  unhappy  should  I  fail. 
Who  to  a  crowded  audience  told  his  tale. 
And  laugh*d  and  snigger'd  all  the  while  himself 
To  grace  the  story,  as  he  thought,  poor  elf  1 
But  not  a  single  soul  his  suffrage  gave — 
While  each  long  phiz  was  serioud  as  the  grcve! 
Laugh!    laugh!    cries  Hodge,  laugh  loud!  (no 
halting) 
I  thought  you  all,  e'er  this,  would  die  with  laughing ! 
This  did  the  feat ;  for,  tickled  at  the  whim 
A  burst  of  laughter,  like  the  electric  bc:r 
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Shook  oil  the  audience— but  it  was  at  him  I 
Like  Hodge,  should  ev'ry  atratngem  and  wile 
Thro'  my  long  story,  not  excite  a  smile, 
ril  bear  it  with  becoming  modesty ; 
But  should  my  feeble  efforts  move  your  glee, 
Laugh,  if  you  fairty  can — but  not  at  ME  1 

WAm  AKB  WASKIROTOir. 

A  Song^  Composed  at  Vie  fjfff inning  qf  lAs  Jm«Heam 

Jl^voluUon, 

Vain  BRITONS,  boast  no  longer  with  proud  in- 
dignity, 

By  laud  your  conquering  legions,  your  matchless 
strength  at  sen. 

Since  we,  your  braver  sons  incensed,  our  swords 
have  girded  on. 

Huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  for  WAR  and  WASH- 
IISGTON. 

Urg*d  on  by  Nobth  and  vengeance  those  valiant 

champions  came, 
Loud  bellowing  Tea  and  Treawn  and  Otorffewaa  all 

on  flame, 
Yet  sacrilegious  as  it  seems,  we  rebels  still  live  on. 
And  laugh    at    all    their  empty  puffs,  huzza  for 

WASHINGTON ! 

Still  deaf  to  mild  entreaties,  still  blind  to  England^s 

good. 
You  have  for  thirty  piece*  betray'd  your  country's 

blood. 
Like  Esop's  greedy  cur  you'll  gain  a  shadow  for 

your  bone. 
Yet  find  us  fearfiil  shades  indeed,  inspired  by  WASH- 

INGTON. 

Mysterious!  unexampled!  incomprehensible! 
The  biundVing  schemes  of  Britain  their  folly,  pride, 

and  zeal. 
Like  lions  how  ye  growl  and  threat  1  mere  asses 

have  vou  shown, 
And  ye  shall  share  an  ass's  fate,  and  drudge  for 

WASHINGTON ! 

Your  dark,  unfathom'd  councils  our  weakest  heads 

defeat. 
Our  children  rout  your  armies,  our  boats  destroy 

your  fleet. 
And  to  complete  the  dire  disgrace,  coop'd  up  within 

a  town, 
Vou  live,  the  scorn  of  all  our  host,  the  slaves  of 

WASHINGTON  I 

Great  Heav'n !  is  this  the  nation  whose  thund'riiig 
arms  were  hurl'd. 

Thro'  EuROPB,  Afric,  India?  whose  Navy  rul'd  a 
World  f 

The  lustre  of  your  former  deeds,  whole  ages  of  re- 
nown. 

Lost  in  a  moment,  or  transferred  to  us  and  WASH- 
INGTON ! 

Yet  think  not  thirst  of  olory  unsheaths  our  venge- 
ful swords 

To  rend  your  bands  asunder,  and  cast  away  your 
cords. 

Tis  heav'n-bom  FREEDOM  fires  us  all,  and  strength- 
ens each  brave  son, 

From  him  who  humbly  guides  the  plough,  to  god- 
like WASHINGTON. 

For  this.  Oh  could  our  wishes  your  ancient  rage 

inspire. 
Your  armies  should  be  doubled,  in  numbers,  force, 

and  fire. 
Then  might  the  glorious  conflict  prove  which  best 

deserv*d  the  boon, 
Ajikrica  or  Auiioir,  a  Geobob  or  WASHINGTON  1 


Fii'd  with  the  great  idea,  our  Fathers'  ahadee 

would  rise. 
To  view  the  stern  contention,  the  gods  desert  their 

skiesb 
And  WoLiTB,  'midst  hosts  of  heroes,  superior  bending 

down. 
Cry  out   witli  enger  transport,  God   savb  obbat 

WASHINGTON ! 

Should  Georcb,  too  choice  of  Britons,  to  foreign 
realms  apply, 


And  madly  arm  half  Europe,  vet  still  we  would  defy 
Turk,  Hessian,  Jew,  and  Infidel,  or  all  those  powers 

in  one. 
While  Adams  guides  our  senate,  our  camp  great 

WASHI>GTON! 

Should  warlike  weapous  fail  us,  disdaining  slavish 

fears, 
To  swords  we'll  beat  our  ploughshares,  our  pruning- 

hooks  to  speurs^ 
And  rush,  all  desperate !  on  our  foe,  nor  breathe  'till 

battle  won. 
Then  shout,  and  shout  AMERICA  I  and  conqu'ring 

WASHINGTON  I 

Proud  France  should  view  with  terror,  and 
haughty  Spain  revere. 

While  ev'ry  warlike  nation  would  court  alliance  here. 

And  George,  his  minions  trembling  round,  dismount^ 
iiig  from  his  throne 

Pay  homage  to  AMERICA  and  glorious  WASHING- 
TON! 

HUGH  HENRY  BBACKENRID01i» 

Tmc  democratic  politician  and  judge,  eminent 
for  his  social  wit,  and  the  author  of  one  of  the 
finest  political  satires  which  the  country  has  pro- 
duced, was  born  in  the  year  1748  near  Cainpbel- 
ton,  in  Scotland.  He  was  brought  by  his 
father,  a  poor  farmer,  to  America,  when  he  was 
five  years  old.  The  family  settled  down  on  a 
small  lease  fumi,  in  York  county,  Pennsylvania, 
west  of  the  Susqueluinnah,  on  the  bottlers  of 
Maryland.  The  difficulties  of  his  position  did 
not  nrevent  the  youth  securing  a  good  edoeation, 
portly  from  the  country  school,  but  mainly  firom 
an  intelligent  and  painstaking  clergyman  of  the 
region,  who  gave  him  some  le«<sons  in  Latin  and 
Greek.  The  mother  encouraged  the  bookish 
efforts  of  her  son,  who  would  travel  during  the 
Sanday^s  intermission  from  work,  twenty  or 
thirty  miles,  to  secure  a  volume  or  a  newspa}>er. 
A  copy  of  Horace,  of  which  he  came  into  pos- 
session, he  left  one  day  in  the  field,  when  it  was 
munched  by  a  cow.  Meeting  with  a  young  man 
IK)ssessed  of  some  knowledge  of  mathematics,  he 
exchanged  with  him  his  Latin  and  Greek  for  tliat 
aoqnisiiion.  At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  applied  for 
the  situation  of  teacher  at  a  free  school  in  Mary- 
laud,  and  secured  the  position.  His  juvenile 
years  exposed  him  to  some  opposition  from  his 
older  pupils,  one  of  whom  resisted  his  authority 
by  force.  Brackenridge  "seize<l  a  brand  from 
the  fire,  knocked  the  rebel  down,  and  spread  ter- 
ror around  him.'**  With  the  small  means  which 
he  laid  up  in  this  employment,  he  made  his  way 
to  the  college  at  Princeton,  tlien  under  the  charge 
of  President  Wither<)pix>n.  He  was  admitt^ 
and  sup|x>rted  himself  in  the  higher  dasMes  by 


*  We  nrr  Indebted  f(*r  ttatSk  as  for  the  other  Doeodotes  In  tbii 
account,  to  the  niosropUIeal  Notice  by  H.  11.  Bnckenridfe. 
of  Pittsburgh,  aiiiiciidcU  to  the  eUfUoD  of  Jloderu  Cbl nanr,  uf 
1&40. 
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teaching  the  lower.  His  name  u>pears  on  the 
list  of  graduates  in  1771,  with  GaoDing  Bed- 
ford, Samuel  Spring,  James  Madison,  and  Philip 
Freneau.  In  coiyunction  with  the  last,  he  deli- 
Yered  at  the  Commencement  a  poem  in  dialogue 
between  Acasto  and  Eugenio,  on  t?ie  Euing 
Glory  of  America^  which  was  published  the 
next  year  in  Philadelphia.*  The  part  which  he 
wrote  is  easily  separated,  since  Freneau  after- 
wards published  his  portion  separately  in  the 
edition  of  his  poems  in  1795.  The  verse  of 
Brackenridge  is  smooth  and  glowing,  and  is  tinc- 
tured with  a  grave  religious  tone. 

Brackenridge  continued  a  tutor  in  the  college 
after  taking  his  first  degree,  and  studied  divinity, 
lie  was  licensed  to  preach,  though  not  ordained, 
and  undertook,  at  a  profitable  remuneration,  for 
several  years,  the  chai^  of  an  academy  in  Mary- 
land. 

His  patriotic  feeling  on  the  breaking  ont  of 
the  Revolution  induced  him  to  prepare  a  drama- 
tic production,  eatitied  Bunker*$  Hill^  which  was 
recited  by  his  pupils.  It  was  published  in  l776,t 
with  a  dedication  *^to  Richard  Stockton,  Esq., 
Member  of  the  Honorable  the  Continental  Con- 
gress, for  the  state  of  New  Jersey."  It  has  a 
FW>logne  spoken  ^*  by  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  the 
Continental  army,"  and  an  Epilogue,  ^^  written  by 
a  gentienian  of  the  army,  supposed  to  be  spoken 
Immediately  after  the  battie,  by  Lieutenant-Col. 
Webb,  aide-de-camp  to  General  Putnam."  The 
dramatu  penona  are  Warren,  Putnam,  and  Gar- 
diner, for  the  American  ofiicers ;  Gage,  Howe, 
Burgoyne,  Clinton,  and  Lord  Pigot,  for  the  Bri- 
tish. There  is  no  lady  in  the  case.  Warren 
opens  with  an  address  to  Putnam,  to  which  the 
latter  responds  in  sympathy,  and  Warren  pro- 
poses the  fortification  of  Bunker's  Hill.  Among 
the  British  at  Boston,  Burgoyne  chides  over  the 
confinement  of  the  Briti^  troops.  Gkige  re- 
plies— 

This  mighty  paradox  will  soon  dissolve. 
Hear  firsts  Burootnk,  the  valour  of  these  men. 
Fir'd  with  the  zeal  of  fiercest  liberty, 
Ko  fe&r  of  death,  80  terrible  to  all, 
Can  stop  their  rage.    Grey-headed  clergymen, 
With  holy  bible  and  continual  prayer, 
Bear  up  their  fortitude— and  talk  of  heay'n, 
And  tell  them  that  sweet  soul,  who  dies  in  battie, 
Shall  walk  with  spirits  of  the  just 

Howe  compliments  the  enemy  further — 

Not  strange  to  your  maturer  thought,  Burootitb, 
This  matter  will  appear.    A  people  brave, 


*  A  Poem,  on  tbe  RUinff  Oloiy  of  America,  being  mi  Ezer- 
etw  detirered  at  the  Pabllc  Commencement  at  I^aaaa  HalL 
September  29^  IHL 

Yenlent  annlB 

teealm  seria,  qaibns  ooeonna 
Ylneula  reram  lazct  et  Ingcns 
Pateat  teUoa,  Typhlsque  ooroe 
Detegat  orbes :  nee  sit  tenia 
Ultima  Tbale. 

SsmcA.    Med.  Aet  ilL  y.  87& 
PhOadelpbia:  Printed  by  Josepb  Cnitlubank,  for  R.  Altken, 
Bookjeller.  oppeelta  the  London   Coffee-HonMb  In   Front* 
street    17T8. 

t  The  Battle  of  Honker's  Hill.    A  dramatle  piece,  of  fire 
Aeta^  In  bcrole  measoro ;  by  a  Qentleman  of  Maryland. 
Pnlcbrunqoe  mori  snconrrit  in  arrols. 

Tb  gloriona  to  die  In  battle. 

PUladelpfala:   Printed  and  Bold  by  Robert  Bell,  In  Thlid- 
atrccL    177& 

VOL.  1. — 19 


Who  never  yet,  of  luxury,  or  soft 

Delights,  efiemiuate  and  Dftlse,  have  tasted. 

But,  through  hate  of  chains,  and  alaVry,  supposed. 

Forsake  their  mountain  tops,  and  rush  to  armfli 

Oft  have  I  heard  tlieir  valour  published: 

Their  perseyerance,  and  untameable 

Fierce  mind,  when  late  they  fought  with  us^  aud 

drove 
The  French,  encroaching  on  their  settlements. 
Back  to  their  frozen  lakes.    Or  when  with  us 
On  Cape  Breton,  they  stormed  Louisburg. 
With  U8,  in  Canada,  they  took  Quebec ; 
And  at  the  Havannah,  these  New  England  Men, 
Led  on  by  Putnam,  acted  gallantly. 

The  assault  is  made,  and  Warren  fldlB.    This 
is  a  portion  of  his  dying  speech : — 

Weep  not  for  him  who  first  espous'd  the  eause 
And  risking  life,  have  met  the  enemy. 
In  fatal  opposition.    But  rejoice — 
For  now  I  go  to  mingle  witn  the  dead. 
Great  Brutus,  Hampden,  Sidney,  and  the  rest. 
Of  old  or  modern  memory,  who  liy*d, 
A  mound  to  tyrants,  and  strong  hedge  to  kings ; 
Bounding  the  indignation  of  their  rage 
Against  the  happiness  and  peace  of  man. 
I  see  these  heroes,  where  they  walk  serene, 
By  chrystal  currents,  on  the  vale  of  Heayen, 
High  in  full  conyerse  of  immortal  acts, 
Achiev'd  for  truth  and  innocence  on  euth. 
Meantime  the  harmony  and  thrilling  sound 
Of  mellow  lutes,  sweet  viols  and  guitars^ 
Dwell  on  the  soul,  and  ravish  ev*ry  nerve. 
Anon  the  murmur  of  the  tight-brac'd  drum. 
With  finely  varied  fifes  to  martial  airs, 
Wind  up  tlie  spirit  to  the  mighty  proof 
Of  sie^e  and  battle,  and  attempt  in  arm& 
Illustrious  group !    They  beckon  me  along. 
To  ray  my  visage  with  immortal  light. 
And  bind  the  amaranth  around  my  brow. 
I  come,  I  come,  ye  first-bom  of  true  fiime ; 
Fight  on,  my  countrymen ;    Bk  free,  be  feeb. 

Appended  to  the  Poem  are  the  two  following 
Lyrics : — 

AK  CDS  OH  TUB  BATTLE  Of  BmrXBBVHIIL. 

Stma and  acted  by  a Soldier.in.  a MOUary  ffaJbU,  wUK  kU 
Firelock^  dbc.^  in  Ihe  same  Meature  wUK  a  Sea^piee^  tnUtUd 
ih6  TampeaL 

"  Cease,  rude  Boreas,  blustering  railer." 

L 

You  bold  warriors,  who  resemble 

Flames  upon  the  distant  hill ; 
At  whose  view  the  heroes  tremble, 

Fiffhting  with  unequal  skill 
Loud-sounding  drums,  now  with  hoarse  mur- 
murs. 

Rouse  the  spirit  up  to  war; 
Fear  not,  fear  not,  though  their  numbers, 

Much  to  ours  superior  are. 
Hear  brave  Waeeen,  bold  commanding: 
"  Gallant  souls  and  yet'rans  brave. 
See  the  enemy  just  landing, 

From  the  navy-eoyer'd  wave. 
Close  the  wing^s — advance  the  centre- 
Engineers  point  well  your  guns^ 
Clap  the  matches— let  the  rent  air 

Bellow  to  Britannia's  sons." 

Now,  think  you  see  three  thousand  moving, 

Up  the  brow  of  Bunker's  Hill; 
Many  a  gallant  veteran  shoving 

Cowards  on,  against  their  wilL 
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The  enrling  Toltimes  all  behind  them, 

Dusky  ciouda  of  smoke  arise ; 
Our  cannoD-balls,  brave  boys,  shall  find  them. 

At  each  shot  a  hero  dies. 
Once  more,  Warbks,  *midst  this  terror, 
"  Charge,  brave  soldiers,  eharge  again ; 
Many  an  expert  vet'ran  warrior 

Oi  the  enemy  is  slain. 
Level  well  your  charged  pieces, 

In  direction  to  the  town ; 
Tliey  shake,  they  shake,  their  lightning  ceases; 

That  shot  brought  six  staudards  down." 

m. 

Haids  in  yirgin  beaut^r  blooming. 

On  Britannia's  sea-girt  isle. 
Say  no  more  your  swains  are  coming. 

Or  with  songs  the  day  beguile. 
For  sleeping  found  in  death's  embraces, 

On  their  clay-cold  beds  they  lie ; 
Death,  srim  death,  alas,  defaces 

Youth  and  pleasure,  which  must  die. 
**  March  the  right  wing,  Gard'ner,  yonder; 

The  hero  spirit  liyes  in  thunder ; 
Take  th'  assailing  foe  in  flank, 

Close  there,  seijeants,  close  that  rank. 
The  conflict  now  doth  loudly  call  on 

Highest  proof  of  martial  skill ; 
Heroes  shall  sing  of  them,  who  fall  on 

The  slipp'ry  brow  of  Bunkxb's  Hqj." 

IV. 

Unkindest  fortune,  still  thou  chang^est, 

As  the  wind  upon  the  wave ; 
The  good  and  bad  alike  thou  rangest, 

Undistinguish'd  in  the  crave. 
Shall  kingly  tyrants  see  thee  smiling. 

Whilst  the  brave  and  just  must  die ; 
Them  of  sweet  hope  and  life  beguiling 

In  the  arms  of  victory. 
*  Behave  this  day,  my  laoa,  with  spirit, 

Wrap  the  hill  top  as  in  flame ; 
Oh  1  if  we  fall,  let  each  one  merit 

Immortality  in  fama 
From  this  high  ground,  like  VcsLy*u8, 

Pour  the  floo£  of  fire  along ; 
Let  not,  let  not  numbers  move  us, 

We  are  yet  five  hundred  strong." 

V. 

Many  a  widow  sore  bewailing 

Tender  husbands,  shall  remain, 
With  tears  and  sorrows,  unavailing. 

From  this  hour  to  mourn  them  slain. 
The  rude  scene  strikir.g  all  by-stauden» 

Bids  the  little  band  retire ; 
Who  can  live  like  salamanders. 

In  such  floods  of  liquid  fireff 
**  Ah,  our  troops  are  sorely  pressed-* 

Howe  ascends  the  smoky  hill ; 
Wheel  inward,  let  these  ranks  be  faced, 

We  have  yet  some  blood  to  spill. 
Our  right  wing  push'd,  our  left  surrounded. 

Weight  of  numbers  five  to  one ; 
Warren  dead,  and  Gard'ner  wounded*— 

Ammunition  is  quite  gone.** 

VL 

See  the  steely  points,  bright  gleaming 

In  the  sun  s  fierce  dazzling  ray ; 
Groans  arising,  life-blood  streaming, 

Purple  o'er  the  face  of  day. 
The  field  is  cover'd  with  the  dying, 

Free-men  mixt  with  tyrants  lie. 
The  living  with  each  other  vicing, 

Raioe  the  shout  of  battle  high. 


Now  brave  Pdtnah,  aged  soldier: 

"  Come,  my  vet'rans,  we  must  yield; 

More  eauol  match'd,  well  yet  charge  bolder. 

For  tne  present  quit  the  field. 
The  God  of  battles  shall  revisit 

On  their  heads  each  soul  that  dies ; 
Take  courage,  boys,  we  yet  shan't  mias  it, 

From  a  thousand  victories." 

A  XXUTART  SOKO,  BT  TIR  ABXT,  OK  6BXSRAL  WASHUWWli 
VIOTOOIOUS  SNTRT  INTO  TBS  TOWN  Or  BOSTON. 

Sons  of  valor,  taste  the  glories 

Of  celestial  Libsrtt  ; 
Sing  a  triumph  o'er  the  Tories, 

Let  the  pulse  of  joy  beat  high. 

Heaven,  this  day,  hath  foil'd  the  many 

Fallacies  of  George  their  king ; 
Let  the  echo  reach  Britany, 

Bid  her  mountain  summiu  ring. 

See  yon  navy  swell  the  bosom 

Of  the  late  enraged  sea; 
Where-e'er  they  go  we  shall  oppose  than. 

Sons  of  valour  must  be  firee. 

Should  they  touch  at  fair  Rbode-Islaiti), 
There  to  combat  with  the  brave; 

Driven  from  each  hill  and  high-land. 
They  shall  plough  the  purple  wave. 

Should  they  thence  to  fair  YnoiNT 

Bend  a  squadron  to  Dunmobe; 
Still  with  fear  and  ignominy, 

They  shall  quit  the  hostile  shore. 

To  Carolina  or  to  Georgt, 

Should  they  next  advance  their  fame. 
This  land  of  heroes  shall  disgorge  the 

Sous  of  tyranny  and  shame. 

Let  them  rove  to  climes  far  distant. 

Situate  under  Arctic  skies. 
Call  on  Hessian  troops  assistant, 

And  the  savages  to  rise 

Boost  of  wild  brigades  from  Russia, 

To  fix  down  the  galling  chain; 
Canada  and  Nova  Scotia 

Shall  discharge  these  hordes  again. 

In  New  York  state,  rejoined  by  Clxntor,, 
Should  their  staudards  mock  the  air, 

Many  a  surgeon  shall  put  lint  on 
Wounds  of  death,  received  there. 

War,  fierce  war,  shall  break  their  forces, 

Nerves  of  Tory  men  shall  fail. 
Seeing  Howe  with  alter'd  couives. 

Bending  to  the  western  gale. 

TIius,  from  every  bay  of  ocean, 
Flying  back,  with  sails  unfurl'd ; 

Tost  with  ever-troubrd  motion. 
They  shall  quit  this  smiling  world. 

Like  Satan,  banished  from  Heavkh; 

Never  see  the  smiling  shore. 
From  this  land  so  happy,  driven. 

Never  stain  its  bosom  more. 

On  going  to  Philadelphia  in  1776,  Brackenridge 
supported  Idiuself  by  editing  the  United  SiaUt 
Magazine^  a  periodical  of  which  an  anecdote  of  lua 
editorsliip  la  given  by  his  son.  ^^  At  one  time  the 
magazine  contained  some  severe  strictures  on  the 
celebrated  General  Lee,  and  censured  him  for  bis 
conduct  to  Washington.  Lee,  in  a  rage,  called  at 
the  office,  in  company  with  one  or  two  of  his 
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aidee,  with  the  int«ntioD  of  a^Multin;;  the  editor; 
he  kDocked  at  the  door,  while  Mr.  Brookenridge, 
looking  oat  of  the  npper  story  window,  inquired 
what  was  wanting!  '  Come  down,'  said  Lee, 
'and  ril  give  ;oa  as  good  a  horse-whipping  as 
any  raseal  ever  received.'  '  Excuse  ine,  general,' 
said  the  other,  '  1  would  not  go  down  for  two 
mch  favors.' " 

Like  Dwight  and  Barlow,  Brackcnridge  was  a 
ehaplun  in  the  Kevolationary  army,  prenching 
political  sermons  in  the  camp.    Siiof  tlioiti  wv're 

C'  "sbe^  at  the  time  in  a  pamphlet,  which  had  a 
oirculaCioa.  He  delivered  an  oration  on  the 
ith  July,  1778,  in  honor  of  those  fUlen  in  the 
war,  in  the  Dutch  Beformed  Oborcb  in  Philadel- 


^^/^^lA/l 


The  bent  of  his  mind  was  not  fhrmed  fbr  the 
Scotch  Presbyterion  theology,  so  he  relinquiBlied 
llie  P^it  for  the  bar,  and  studied  law  with  8a- 
mael  Cbasc^  at  Annapolia,  Hia  son  tells  as,  in  his 
bic^rapbical  notice,  that  "although  licensed  to 
preach,  he  was  never  ordained  nor  formally  oon- 
i)«crated  to  the  ininistir.  As  he  grew  older  he 
became  convinced  that  his  natural  temperament 
called  him  to  the  scenes  of  active  life.  Boifldes, 
he  fonnd  himself  unable  to  yield  a  full  os-ent  to 
all  the  tenets  of  the  chiircli  in  which  be  had 
been  edncated.  He  declared  that  for  two  whole 
years  he  labonred  most  sincerely  and  assidaously 
lo  convince  himaelf,  but  in  vain;  and  he  could 
not  think  of  pabliolpr  uiuntaining  doctrines,  in 
which  he  did  not  pnvately  believe.  On  one  oc- 
casion, in  conversation  with  a  Scotch  clerej'mnn, 
he  stated  his  difficulties.  The  other  replied  to 
him  th^  he  was  ])retty  much  in  the  same  predica- 
ment. '  Then,  how  do  you  reconcile  it  to  your 
conscience  to  nrcacli  doctrines  of  whose  truth 
yoQ  ore  not  fully  convinced )'  '  Hoot,  man,'  said 
he,  '  I  dinna  think  much  abont  it — I  explain  the 
doctrine,  as  I  wud  a  system  o'  moral  philosophy 
or  raetaphywoa;  and  if  I  dinna  just  understand 
it  noo,  tlie  time  may  come  when  I  shall;  and  in 
the  meantime  I  pnt  my  faith  in  wiser  men,  who 
estftbliahed  the  articles,  and  in  those  whose  heads 


are  safficiently  clear  to  understood  them.  And 
if  we  were  tae  qneation  hat  ane  o'  these  doctrines, 
it  wud  be  like  taking  a  stone  ont  o'  a  bi^n ;  the 
whole  wa'  might  fa'  doon.' " 

In  1781,  Brackenridge  crossed  the  AUeghaniea 
and  established  himself  at  Pittsburg-— from  which 
region  ho  was  sent  to  the  State  Legislatnre.  His 
Bubseqaent  participation  with  Gallatju  in  the 
Whiskey  Insurrection  brought  him  into  general 
notice  m  the  agitations  of  that  period.  As  a 
western  man  he  thought  the  excise  low  whicli  the 
rioters  attempted  to  put  down,  oppressive.  It 
was  impossible  not  to  engage  to  some  o.ttent  in 
their  movementiswhileheeiertedhispowera  to  re- 
galate  and  restrain  the  actors  fhim  the  commission 
of  treason.  When  that  aSair  was  over  ho  took 
pains  to  vindicate  hia  conduct  by  procuring  letters 
from  the  most  eminent  parties  in  repl^  to  a  cir- 
culnr  letter,  and  by  the  publiootiou  of  his  Incidenlt 
oj  the  Imurreotiim  in  tht  WetUn.  FarU  of  Parnir 
(yJoanta  in  1764,  which  was  published  the  follow- 
ing year  at  Philadelphia. 

The  scenes  which  he  passed  throngh,  and  his 
etperience  of  political  life,  gave  him  tbe  material 
(br  his  Modern  Ghivalry,  or  the  Adventvret  of 
Captain  Farrago,  and  Teagut  O'Began,  hit  Ser- 
vant, the  first  part  of  which  was  pablished  in 
1796  at  Pittsburgh.  The  second  portion  was 
issued  afler  an  interval  of  ten  years.  The  whole 
of  Modern  Chivalry,  with  tlie  lost  corrections 
and  additions  of  the  author,  was  publisbe)!  in  two 
Tolnmes  at  Pittsbnrgh  in  1810,  o  book  which  is 
now  exceedingly  rare.  The  Philadelphia  edition 
of  1846,  illustrated  by  Dorley,  cootuns  only  tbe 
contents  of  the  first  volume  of  the  former  edition. 
It  was  edited  by  the  author's  son,  H.  M.  Bracken 
ridge,  with  a  preface  and  biographical  sketch.  It 
is  there  remarked  that  this  work  "  is  believed 
to  be  entirely  unknown  in  Europe,  and  that  it  has 
never  been  noticed  by  any  review."  We  may 
qnot«  from  the  editor's  preface  an  aoeedote  of  tbe 
author  and  hia  reputation  in  the  West: — 
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feeling  enHui,  asked  the  lan^Ad  whether  Le  had 
anything  amusing  to  read  "  That  I  have,"  said  he, 
at  the  s&ma  time  opening  a  little  desk  in  his  bar,  and 
producing  a  tarn  volume  of  "  Modem  ChivaJry.' 
"There."  said  he,  "  is  sonietbiag  will  make  you 
laugh;  and  the  man  that  wrote  it  was  no  tool 
naither."  When  tbe  author's  descendants  or  relo- 
tivea  happen  to  be  travelling,  the  first  qnestion  al- 
most iavBriably  asked  of  them  is,  "  Are  you  related 
to  the  kuLhor  of  Modern  Chivalry  t"  One  of  them 
having  landed  on  the  MissinBippi.  with  the  iatention 
of  going  to  St.  Louii,  a  dlitauce  of  two  hundred 
Dulea  by  land,  on  making  inquiries  for  aome  mode 
of  conveyance,  woa  addressed  by  ■  stranger  in  these 
words:  "1  uoderstand.  sir,  your  name  ib  Biockan- 
ridge.  Are  you  related  to  the  author  of  Modern 
Chivalry)"  And  on  being  answered  in  the  affirma- 
tive, immediately  offered  his  horse,  telling  htm  to 
keep  him  until  an  opportunity  should  offer  of  re. 
taming  him. 

In  the  West,  Modem  Chivalry  is,  or  deserves 
to  be,  regarded  as  a  kind  of  aboriginal  classic.  It 
has  the  rough  flavor  of  the  frontier  settlonient  in 
iu  manly  sentiment,  and  not  particularly  delicat« 
exprewon.    Brackenridge  was  an  e ' 
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in  liis  iiinnners,  though  of  vigorous  sense.  This 
bi>ok  shows  his  humurs  in  perfection,  and  8o  far 
as  his  ways  of  thinking  go  is  aatohiographic.  It 
exhibits  a  warm,  generous  nature,  and  a  man  of 
much  reading  and  reflection.  The  story,  with  its 
few  incidents,  is  modelled  upon  Hudibras  and 
Don  Quixote,  and  productions  of  tliat  ilk.  The 
hnmor  is  after  Sterne  and  Fielding,  whose  exam- 
ple would  have  been  nothing  without  the  natural 
ability  of  the  writer  to  pront  by  it. 

Captain  Farrago  U  a  type  of  the  author ;  his  ser- 
vant Teague  O'Kegan  is  a  humorous  invention 
which  does  capital  execution  with  the  demi^ 
gogues,  sciolists,  and  other  pretenders  of  the  day. 
The  work  had  an  object  to  sow  a  few  seeds  of 

Eolitical  wisdom  among  his  fellow  citizens,  then 
ttle  experienced  in  me  use  of  political  power, 
and  its  lessons  in  this  way  are  profitable  stilL 
The  Captain  is  the  representative  of  Don  Quixote, 
a  dear-headed  man,  whoso  independent  way  of 
looking  at  things,  from  living  out  of  the  world, 
has  gained  him  the  reputation  of  eccentricity. 
He  is  withal  a  practical  wag,  setting  out  wiUi  his 
Irish  servant  in  quest  of  adventures.  The  gist  of 
his  observation  and  experience  lies  in  this,  that 
the  duties  and  responsibilitiea  of  a  new  sta^  of 
society  have  been  thrust  upon  a  raoe  of  men  so 
suddenly,  that,  unused  to  their  new  democratic 
privileges,  they  are  veiy  much  in  the  way  of 
abusing  them.  Without  political  knowledge  they 
are  ready  to  send  the  weaver  to  Congress ;  with- 
out learning  tlie  leatherheads  rush  in  as  members 
of  the  philosophical  society,  and  am)oint,  after 
the  manner  of  Dr.  OToole,  a  native  Inshman  to 
a  Greek  professorship.  Teague  O^Began  m  con- 
stantly in  danger.  Ue  is  iu  momentary  risk  dT 
being  deooyed  fh>m  his  master,  made  a  clergy- 
man of,  elected  to  the  philosophical  society,  or 
spirited  away  to  the  legislature.  After  awhile 
Teague  learns  to  tell  one  foot  from  another  by  the 
aid  of  a  Phiiadeluhia  dancing  master,  is  introduced 
at  the  President  s  levee,  and  gets  the  appointment 
of  Collector  of  the  Excise  in  the  AUeghanies. 
This  leads  to  a  tarring  and  feathering,  which  was 
doubtless  drawn  from  the  author's  reminiscences 
of  the  Whiskey  Ing^irrection.  In  the  meanwhile 
the  Captain  has  procured  a  Scottish  servant,  Dun- 
can, whose  dialect  is  better  sustained  than  that 
of  his  Irish  predecessor.  Brackenridge's  law 
learning,  his  College  reading,  his  schoolmaster^s 
acquisition,  his  roughly  acquired  knowledge  of 
the  world,  are  all  displayed  in  this  book.  His  ex- 
planation of  his  use  of  the  character  of  the  Irish 
clown  is  curious,  and  the  remarks  which  follow 
are  a  truthful  plea  for  fiction. 

It  has  been  asked,  why,  in  writing  this  memoir, 
have  I  taken  my  clown  from  the  Irish  *ia<toti  f  The 
oharaeter  of  the  EDglish  elown,  I  did  not  well  un- 
derstand ;  uor  eoold  I  imitate  the  manner  of  speak- 
ing. Tliat  of  the  Scotch  I  have  tried,  aa  mav  be 
seen,  in  the  charaoter  of  Duncan.  But  I  found  it, 
in  my  hands,  rather  insipid.  The  character  of  the 
Irish  clown,  to  use  tlio  language  of  Rooseeau,  '*  has 
more  stuff  in  it**    He  will  attempt  anything. 

The  American  has  in  fact,  yet,  no  character; 
neither  the  olown,  nor  the  gentleman ;  so  that  I 
could  not  take  one  from  our  own  country ;  which  I 
would  much  mther  have  done,  aa  the  scene  lay  herei. 
But  the  midland  states  of  America,  and  the  western 
parts  in  general,  being  half  Ireland,  the  cliaracter 


of  the  Irish  clown  will  not  be  wholly  misonderstood. 
It  is  true  the  clown  is  taken  from  the  aboriginal 
Irish ;  a  character  not  so  well  known  in  the  Korth 
of  that  country;  nevertheless,  it  is  still  so  much 
known,  even  there,  and  amongst  the  emigrants  here 
or  their  descendants,  that  it  will  not  be  wholly 
thrown  away. 

On  the  Irish  stages  it  is  a  standing  character;  and 
on  the  theatre  in  Britain  it  is  also  introduced.  I 
have  not  been  able  to  do  it  justice,  being  but  half 
an  Irishman  myself^  and  not  so  well  acquainted 
with  the  reversions,  and  idiom,  of  the  genidne 
Thady,  as  I  could  wi^  However,  the  imitation,  at 
a  distance  from  the  original,  will  better  pass  than 
if  it  had  been  written,  and  read,  nearer  home.  For- 
eigners will  not  so  readily  distinguish  the  incongmir 
ties ;  or,  as  it  is  the  best  we  can  produce  for  the 
present,  will  more  indulgently  consider  them. 

I  think  it  the  duty  of  every  man  who  posseasea  a 
faculty,  and  perhaps  a  facility  of  drawing  such 
images,  as  will  amuse  his  neighbour,  to  lend  a  hand, 
and  do  aomethinff.  Have  those  authors  done  nothing 
for  the  world,  whose  works  would  seem  to  have  had 
no  other  object  but  to  amuse  f  In  low  health ;  after 
the  fati^e  of  great  mental  exertion  on  solid  disqui- 
sition; in  pain  of  mind, from  disappointed  passions; 
or  broken  with  the  sensibilities  of  s^pathy  and 
affection  ;  it  is  a  relief  to  try  not  to  thmk,  and  this 
is  attainable,  in  some  degree,  by  light  reading.  Un- 
der sensations  of  tliii  kind,  I  have  had  recourse 
more  than  onoe  to  Don  Quixote ;  which  doubtless 
contains  a  great  deal  of  excellent  moral  sentiment. 
But,  at  the  same  lime,  has  much  that  can  serve  only 
to  amuscL  Even  in  healtii,  and  with  a  flow  of  spirits, 
from  prosperous  affairs,  it  diversifies  enjoyrnents,  and 
adds  to  the  happiness  of  which  the  mind  is  capable^ 
I  trust,  therefore,  that  the  gravest  persons  will  not 
be  of  opinion  that  I  ought  to  be  put  out  of  church 
for  any  appearance  of  levity,  which  this  work  may 
seem  to  carry  with  it 

I  know  there  have  been  instances  amongst  the 
JPuritanMj  of  clergymen,  degraded  for  singing  a 
Scotch  pastoral.  But  music  is  a  carnal  thing  com- 
pared with  putting  thoughts  upon  paper.  It  re- 
auires  an  opening  of  the  mouth,  and  a  rolling  of 
le  tongue,  whereas  thought  is  wholly  spiritual,  and 
depends  not  on  any  modification  ox  the  corporeal 
organs.  Music,  however,  even  by  the  strictest  sects, 
is  admissible  in  sacred  harmony,  wbi<h  is  an  ac- 
knowledgment, that  even  sound  has  its  uses  to  soothe 
the  mind  or  to  fit  it  for  contemplation. 

I  would  ask,  which  is  the  most  entertaining  w^ork, 
Smollet's  History  of  England:  or  his  Humphrey 
Clinker  f  For,  as  to  the  utility,  so  far  as  that  de- 
pends upon  truth,  they  are  both  alike.  History  has 
oeen  well  said  to  be  the  Romance  of  the  hmman 
mind;  and  Romance  the  hUtory  of  the  hearL  When 
the  son  of  Robert  Walpole  asked  his  father,  whether 
he  should  read  to  him  out  of  a  book  of  history; 
he  said,  **  he  was  not  fond  of  Romanee."  This  minia- 
tor  had  been  long  engaged  in  affairs;  and  from  what 
he  had  seen  of  accounts  of  things  within  his  own 
knowledge  he  had  little  confidence  in  the  relation 
of  things  which  he  had  not  seen.  Except  menibtis 
of  persons'  own  times ;  biogp^phical  sketohes  by 
cotemporary  writers;  Voyages,  and  Travels,  that 
have  geographical  exactness,  there  is  little  of  the 
historical  kind,  in  point  of  truth,  before  Roderick 
Random,  or  Gil  Bias. 

The  Eastern  nations  in  their  tales  pretend  to 
nothing  but  fiction.  Nor  is  the  story  with  them  the 
less  amusing  because  it  is  not  true.  Nor  is  the  moral 
of  it  less  impressive,  because  the  actors  never  had 
ezistonce. 

In  the  second  volume  of  the  work  the  style  is 
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more  di^ACtic  but  not  less  genial.  It  contains  the 
miiterial  of  a  rare  volume  of  Essays,  fresh,  inde- 
pendent in  tiiought,  quaint  in  humor  and  expres- 
sion. 

When  Governor  KcKean  secured  the  demo- 
cratic ascendency  by  his  election  in  1799,  Brack- 
enridge  was  one  of  his  appointments  as  Judge  in 
the  Si^>reme  CJourt  of  the  State,  where  he  pre- 
sided with  ability  tiU  his  death  in  1816.  Brack- 
enridge  deserves  to  be  better  known  through  his 
writiiigs.  His  numerous  nuseellanies,  scattered  in 
old  pamphlets,  periodicals,  and  newspapers,  if 
coHeeted  woald  form  a  pleasing  and  instructive 
eommentary  on  his  times.  He  had  wit,  humor, 
and  a  sound  Judgment.  His  judicial  decisions 
were  celebrated  for  their  integrity  and  indepen- 
dence. 

Ilildreth,  no  friend  to  his  party,  admits — ^**  Even 
Brackenri<4pe,  whatever  his  eccentricities  and 
£aiults  as  a  man  or  a  politician,  proved,  in  his  ju- 
dicial character,  no  disgrace  to  the  bench."  * 

Hijs  social  talents  must  have  been  of  a  rare 
order.  There  is  a  capital  anecdote  narrated  by 
Paulding,  of  his  efforts  to  overcome  the  gravity 
of  Washington.  The  judge,  as  he  relates  it,  '•*•  on 
a  particular  occasion,  fell  in  with  Washington  at 
a  imblic-honse,  where  a  large  company  liad 
gadiered  together  for  the  purpose  of  discussing 
tiie  subject  of  improving  tne  navigation  of  tiie 
Potomac.  They  supped  at  the  same  table,  and 
Mr.  Hrackenridge  essayed  all  his  powers  of 
humor  to  divert  the  General;  but  in  vain.  He 
seemed  aware  of  his  purpose,  and  listened  with- 
out a  smile.  However,  it  so  happened  that  the 
chambers  oi  Washington  and  Brackenridge  ad- 
ioined,  and  were  only  separated  from  each  other 
by  a  thin  partition  of  pine  boards.  The  Gren^al 
bad  retired  firet,  and  when  the  judge  entered  his 
own  room,  he  was  delighted  to  near  Washington, 
who  vras  already  in  bed,  laughing  to  himself  with 
infinite  glee,  no  doubt  at  ue  recollection  of  his 
stories."  t 

AM  XLSCnoV  BCm— FSOM  MOVTBX  CHITAI.BT. 

The  Captain  rising  early  next  moroing,  and  setting 
oat  on  his  way,  had  now  arrived  at  a  place  whci'e  a 
nomber  of  people  were  coiiveued,  for  the  purpose 
of  electing  persons  to  represent  them  in  the  legisla- 
ture of  the  stftteL  There  was  a  weaver  who  was  a 
candidate  for  this  appointment,  and  seemed  to  have 
a  good  deal  of  interest  among  the  people.  But 
another,  who  was  a  man  of  education,  was  his  com- 
petitor. Relying  on  some  talent  of  speaking  wliich 
ne  thought  he  possessed,  he  addressed  the  multitude. 

Fellow  citizens,  said  he,  1  pretend  not  to  any  great 
abilities;  but  am  conscious  to  myself  that  I  nuvo 
the  best  good  will  to  serve  you.  But  it  is  very 
astonishing  to  me^  that  this  weaver  should  conceive 
himself  qnalified  for  the  trust  For  though  ray 
acquirements  are  not  great,  jet  his  are  still  less. 
The  mechanical  business  which  he  pursues,  must 
necessarily  take  up  so  much  of  his  time,  that  he 
cannot  apply  himself  to  political  studies.  I  should 
therefore  think  it  would  be  more  answerable  to 
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f  Paalding  s  Life  of  Washington,  if.  191  There  Is  a  story 
ctf n  cirealmted  fo  Philadelphia,  which  be  used  to  tell  at  the 
expense  of  the  Philosophical  Sodetr.  of  a  member  bavijig 
picked  op  one  of  the  small  fiubionaDle  lady's  fans  of  those 
dA^  in  the  gutter,  and  the  society  having  reported  on  it  ss  the 
wug  of  a  newl/  discovered  hot 


your  dignity,  and  conducive  to  your  interestt  to  be 
represented  by  a  man  at  least  of  some  letters,  than 
by  an  illiterate  handioraftsman  like  this.  It  wUl  be 
more  honorable  for  himself,  to  remain  at  his  loom 
Mid  knot  threads  than  to  come  forward  in  a  legisla- 
tive capacity :  because  in  the  one  case,  he  is  in  the 
sphere  suited  to  his  education;  in  the  other,  he  is 
hke  a  fish  out  of  water,  taxd  must  struggle  for  breath 
in  a  new  element 

Is  it  possible  he  oan  understand  the  affairs  of 
government,  whose  mind  has  been  concentred  to  the 
small  object  of  weaving  webs,  to  the  price  by  the 
yard,  the  grist  of  the  thread,  and  such  like  matters 
as  coneem  the  manufacturer  of  cloths  I  The  feet 
of  him  who  weaves,  are  more  occupied  than  the 
head,  or  at  least  as  much ;  and  therefore  he  must  be* 
at  least  but  in  hal^  accustomed  to  exercise  his  men- 
tal powersL  For  these  reasons,  all  other  things  set 
aside,  the  chance  is  in  my  favour,  with  respect  to 
information.  However,  you  will  decide,  and  give 
your  suffrages  to  him  or  to  me,  as  you  i^U  judge 
eicpedient. 

The  Captain  hearing  these  observations,  and  look- 
ing at  the  weaver,  could  not  help  advancing,  and 
undertaking  to  subioin  something  in  support  of  what 
had  been  just  snio.  Said  he,  I  have  no  prejudice 
against  a  weaver  more  than  another  man.  Nor  do 
I  know  any  harm  in  the  trade ;  save  that  from  the 
sedentary  life  in  a  damp  plaee,  there  is  usually  a 
paleness  of  the  countenance ;  but  this  is  a  physical, 
not  a  moral  eviL  Such  usually  occupy  subterranean 
apartments;  not  for  the  purpose,  like  Demosthenes, 
of  sliaving  their  heads  and  writing  over  eight  times 
the  historv  of  Thucydides,  and  perfecting  a  style  of 
oratory;  but  rather  to  keep  the  thread  moist;  or 
because  this  is  considered  but  as  nn  inglorious  sort 
of  trade,  and  is  frequently  thrust  away  into  cellars, 
and  damp  out-houses,  which  are  not  occupied  for  a 
better  use. 

But  to  rise  from  the  cellar  to  the  senate  house, 
would  be  an  unnatural  hoist.  To  come  from  count- 
ing threads,  and  adjusting  them  to  the  splits  of  a 
reed,  to  regulate  the  finances  of  a  goveromeut, 
would  be  preposterous;  there  being  no  congruity  in 
the  case.  There  is  no  analogy  between  knotting 
threads  and  framing  laws.  It  would  be  a  reversion 
of  the  order  of  .things.  Not  that  a  manufacturer  of 
linen  or  woolen,  or  other  stuffs,  is  an  inferior  cha- 
racter, but  a  different  one,  from  that  which  ought  to 
be  employed  in  affairs  of  state.  It  is  unnecessary 
to  eolaige  on  this  subject ;  for  you  must  all  be  con- 
vinced of  the  truth  and  propriety  of  what  I  say. 
But  if  you  will  give  me  leave  to  take  the  manufacturer 
aside  a  httle,  1  think  I  can  explain  to  him  my  ideas 
on  the  subject;  and  very  probably  prevail  with  him 
to  withdraw  his  nretensions.  Tne  people  seeming 
to  aoquiesce,  ana  beckoning  to  the  weaver,  they 
withdrew  aside,  and  the  Captain  addressed  him  in 
the  following  words : 

Mr.  Trad(&e,  said  he,  for  that  was  the  name  of  the 
manufacturer,  I  have  not  the  smallest  idea  of  wound- 
ing vour  sensibility ;  but  it  would  seem  to  me,  it 
would  be  more  your  interest  to  pursue  your  oocupa- 
tioB,  than  to  launch  out  into  that  of  which  you  have 
no  knowledge.  When  you  go  to  the  senate  house, 
the  application  to  you  will  not  be  to  warp  a  web ; 
but  to  make  laws  for  the  commonwealtlL  Now, 
suppose  that  the  making  these  laws  requires  a  know- 
ledge of  commerce,  or  of  the  interests  of  agriculture, 
or  those  principles  upon  which  the  different  manu- 
faetures  depend,  what  service  eould  you  render  ?  It 
is  possible  you  might  think  justly  enough ;  but  could 
you  speak  f  You  are  not  in  the  habit  of  public 
speakmg.  You  are  not  furnished  with  those  coimuMr 
place  ideas,  with  which  even  very  ignorant  m&k< 
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pan  for  knowing  Bomething.  There  u  nothing 
makee  a  man  so  ridiGulous,  as  to  attempt  what  u 
above  his  sphere.  You  are  uo  tumbler,  for  instance; 
yet  should  you  give  out  that  you  could  vault  upon  a 
man's  back ;  or  turn  heels  over  head  like  the  wtieela 
of  a  call;  the  stiffness  of  your  joints  would  encum- 
ber you ;  and  you  would  fall  upon  your  posteriors 
to  the  ground.  Such  a  squash  as  that,  would  do  you 
dumoge.  Tlie  getting  up  to  ride  on  the  state  is  an 
unsafe  thing  to  those  who  are  not  accustomed  to 
such  horsemanship.  It  is  a  disag^eable  thing  for 
a  man  to  be  laughed  at,  and  there  is  no  way  of  keep- 
ing one's  self  from  it  but  by  avoiding  all  affectation. 

While  they  were  thus  discoursing,  a  bustle  had 
taken  place  among  the  crowd.  Teague  hearing  so 
much  about  elections,  and  serving  the  government, 
took  it  into  his  head  that  he  could  be  a  legislator 
himself.  The  thing  was  not  displeasing  to  the  peo- 
ple, who  seemed  to  favour  his  pretensions ;  owing, 
in  some  degree,  to  tliere  being  several  of  his  coun- 
trymen among  the  crowd ;  but  more  especially  to 
the  fluctuation  of  the  popular  mind,  and  a  disposi- 
tion to  what  is  new  ana  ignoble.  For  though  the 
weaver  was  not  the  most  elevated  object  of  choice, 
yet  he  was  still  preferable  to  this  tatter-demalion, 
who  was  but  a  menial  servant,  and  had  so  much  of 
what  is  called  the  brogue  on  his  tongue,  as  to  fall 
&r  short  of  an  elegant  speaker. 

The  Captain  coming  up,  and  finding  what  was  on 
the  carpet,  was  greatly  chagrined  at  not  having  been 
able  to  give  the  multitude  a  better  idea  of  the  im- 
portance of  a  legislative  trust ;  alarmed  also,  from 
an  apprehension  of  the  loss  of  his  servant  Under 
these  impressions  he  resumed  his  address  to  the 
multitude.  Said  he,  tliis  is  making  the  matter  ^l 
worse,  gentlemen :  this  servant  of  mine  is  but  a 
bo^-trotter,  who  can  scarcely  speak  the  dialect  in 
which  your  laws  ought  to  be  written ;  but  certainly 
has  never  read  a  single  treatise  on  any  political  sub- 
ject; for  the  truth  is,  he  cannot  read  at  all.  The 
young  people  of  the  lower  class,  in  Ireland,  have 
seldom  the  advantage  of  a  good  education ;  espe- 
cially the  descendants  of  the  ancient  Irisli,  who  have 
most  of  them  a  great  assurance  of  countenance,  but 
little  information  or  literature.  This  young  man, 
whose  family  name  is  CRegan,  has  been  my  servant 
for  several  years ;  and,  except  a  too  great  fondness 
for  women,  which  now  ana  then  brings  him  into 
scrapes,  he  has  demeaned  himself  in  a  manner  tole- 
rable enough.  But  he  is  totally  ignorant  of  the 
great  principles  of  legislntion  ;  and  more  especially 
the  )>articular  interests  of  the  ^vemment  A  free 
government  is  a  noble  acquisition  to  a  people :  and 
uiis  freedom  consists  in  an  equal  right  to  make  laws, 
and  to  have  the  benefit  of  the  laws  when  made. 
Though  doubtless,  in  such  n  government,  the  lowest 
citizen  may  become  chief  magistrate ;  yet  it  is  suf- 
ficient to  possess  Uie  right,  not  absolutely  necessary 
to  exercise  it  Or  even  if  you  should  think  proper, 
now  and  then,  to  show  your  privilege,  and  exert,  in 
a  signal  manner,  the  democratic  prerogative,  yet  is 
it  not  descending  too  low  to  filch  away  from  me  a 
hireling,  which  I  cannot  well  spare  ?  You  are  surely 
carrying  the  matter  too  far,  in  thinking  to  make  a 
•enator  of  this  ostler;  to  take  him  away  from  an 
employment  to  which  he  has  been  bred,  and  put  him 
to  another,  to  which  he  has  served  no  apprentice- 
ship :  to  set  those  hands  whieh  have  been  lately 
employed  in  currying  my  horse,  to  the  draughting 
bills,  and  preparing  business  for  tlie  housei 

The  people  were  tenacious  of  their  choice,  and 
insisted  on  giving  Teague  their  suffrages ;  and  by 
the  frown  upon  their  brows«  seemed  to  indicate 
resentment  at  what  had  been  said;  as  indirectly 
barging  them  with  want  of  judgment;  or  ealling 


in  question  their  privilege  to  do  what  they  thought 
proper.  It  is  a  very  stranee  thing,  said  one  of  them, 
who  was  a  speaker  for  the  rest,  that  after  haWng 
conquered  Burgoyne  and  Coruwallis,  and  got  a 
government  of  our  own,  we  cannot  put  in  it  whom 
we  please.  This  young  man  may  be  your  servant, 
or  another  man's  servant ;  but  if  we  choose  to  make 
him  a  delegate,  what  is  that  to  you  ?  He  may  not 
be  yet  skilled  in  the  matter,  but  there  is  a  good  day 
coming.  We  will  empower  him ;  and  it  is  better  to 
tnist  a  plain  man  like  him  than  one  of  your  bigb- 
fiyen,  tnat  will  make  laws  to  suit  their  own  pur- 
poses. 

I  had  much  rather,  said  the  Captain,  you  would 
send  the  weaver,  though  I  thought  that  improper, 
than  to  invade  my  household,  and  thus  detract  from 
me  the  very  person  tliat  I  have  about  me  to  brush 
my  boots,  and  clean  my  spnrs. 

The  prolocutor  of  the  people  gave  him  to  under- 
stand tnat  his  objections  were  useless,  for  the  people 
had  determined  on  the  choice,  and  Teague  they 
would  have,  for  a  representative. 

Finding  it  answerad  no  end  to  expostulate  with 
the  multitude,  he  requested  to  speak  a  word  with 
Teague  by  himself.  Stepping  asiae,  he  said  to  him, 
composing  his  voice,  and  addressing  him  in  a  soft 
manner:  Teague,  you  are  quite  wrong  in  this  matter 
they  have  put  into  your  head.  Do  yon  know  what 
it  is  to  be  a  member  of  a  deliberative  body  f  What 
qualifications  are  necessary  ?  Bo  you  understand 
anything  of  geography  f  If  a  question  should  be 
put  to  make  a  law  to  cuff  a  canal  in  some  part  of  the 
state,  can  you  describe  the  bearing  of  the  mountains, 
and  the  course  of  the  rivers  t  Or  if  commerce  is  to 
be  pushed  to  some  new  quarter,  by  the  force  of 
regulations,  are  you  competent  to  decide  in  such  a 
case  ?  There  will  be  questions  of  law  and  astrono- 
my on  the  carpet  How  you  must  gape  and  stare 
like  a  fool,  when  you  come  to  be  asked  your  opinion 
on  these  subjects !  Are  you  acquainted  wiUi  the 
abstract  principles  of  finance;  with  the  funding 
public  seeurities;  the  ways  and  means  of  raising  the 
revenue ;  providing  for  the  discharge  of  the  public 
debts,  and  all  other  things  which  respect  the  econo- 
my of  the  government!  Even  if  you  had  know- 
ledge, have  you  a  facility  of  speaking!  I  would 
suppose  you  would  have  too  much  pride  to  go  to 
the  nouse  just  to  say,  ny  or  no.  This  is  not  the  fisult 
of  your  nature,  but  of  your  education ;  having  been 
accustomed  to  dig  turf  in  your  early  yeare,  rather 
than  instructing  yourself  in  the  classics,  or  common 
school  books^ 

When  a  man  becomes  a  member  of  a  public  body, 
he  is  like  a  racoon,  or  other  beast  that  climbs  up 
the  fork  of  a  tree ;  the  boys  pushing  at  him  witn 
pitchforks,  or  tlirowing  stones  or  shooting  at  him 
with  an  arrow,  Uie  dogs  barking  in  the  mean  time. 
One  will  find  fault  with  your  not  speaking;  another 
with  your  speaking,  if  you  speak  at  alL  They  will 
put  you  in  the  newspapers,  and  ridicule  you  as  a 
perfect  beast  Tliere  is  what  they  cnll  tlie  cariea- 
tura;  that  is,  representing  you  with  a  dog's  bend,  or 
a  cat's  claw.  As  you  have  a  red  head,  they  will 
very  probably  make  a  fox  of  you,  or  a  sorrel  norse, 
or  a  brindlea  cow.  It  is  the  devil  in  hell  to  be 
exposed  to  the  squibe  and  crackers  of  the  gazette 
wits  and  publications.  Ton  know  no  more  about 
these  matters  than  a  gooee;  and  yet  yon  would 
undertake  rashly,  without  advice,  to  .enter  on  the 
office ;  nay,  contrary  to  advice.  For  I  would  not 
for  a  thousand  guineas,  though  I  have  not  the  half 
to  spare,  that  tlie  breed  of  the  O'Regans  should  etaae 
to  tnis ;  bringing  on  them  a  worse  stain  than  steals 
ing  sheep;  to  which  they  are  addicted.  You  hare 
nothing  out  your  character,  Teague,  in  a  new  coun- 
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try  to  depend  upon.  Let  it  nerer  be  said,  that  yon 
quitted  an  honest  livelihood,  the  taking  care  of  my 
bone,  to  follow  the  new-fangled  whims  of  the  times, 
and  be  a  statesman. 

Teaffoe  was  moyed  chiefly  with  the  but  part  of 
the  address,  and  consented  to  relinqniah  his  preten- 


BOn«L 


The  Captain,  glad  of  this,  took  him  back  to  the 
people,  and  announced  his  disposition  to  decline  the 
nonor  which  they  had  iutendcMl  him. 

Teague  acknowledged  that  he  had  changed  his 
mind,  and  was  willing  to  remain  in  a  private  station. 

The  people  did  not  seem  well  pleased  with  the 
Captain;  but  as  nothing  more  could  be  said  about 
the  matter,  they  turned  tlieir  attention  to  the  weaver, 
and  gave  him  their  sufifrages. 

iXAora  ▲  usiimaB  or  tbs  mLosorazoAL  socnBtr. 

Tliere  was,  in  a  certain  great  city,  a  society  who 
ealled  themselves  Philosophers.  They  hadpublished 
books,  under  the  title  of  Transactions,  lliese  con- 
tained dissertations  oii  the  nature  and  causes  of 
things,  from  the  stars  of  heaven  to  the  fireflies  of 
the  earth ;  and  from  the  sea-crab  to  the  woodland 
bufialoe.  Such  disquiBitious  are  doubtless  useful 
and  entertaining  to  an  inquisitive  mind. 

There  ia  no  question  but  there  were  in  this  body 
some  very  great  men ;  whose  investigations  of  the 
arcaua  of  nature  deserve  attention.  But  so  it  was» 
there  had  been  introduced,  by  some  means,  many 
individuals,  who  were  no  philosophers  at  aU.  This 
is  no  unusual  thing  with  institutions  of  this  nature ; 
though,  by  the  bye,  it  is  a  very  great  fault.  For  it 
lessene  the  incentives  of  honor,  to  have  the  access 
made  so  easy  that  every  one  may  obtain  admission. 
It  has  been  a  reproach  to  some  colleges,  that  a 
diploma  could  be  purchased  for  half  a  crown.  This 
Boeiety  were  still  more  moderate;  for  the  bare 
ieratehing  the  posteriors  of  a  member  has  been 
known  to  procure  a  membership.  At  least,  there 
have  been  those  admitted,  who  appeared  capable 
of  nothing  else: 

Nevertheless,  it  was  necessary,  even  in  these  eases, 
lor  the  candidates  to  procure  some  token  of  a  philo- 
sophic tarn  of  mind ,  such  as  the  skin  of  a  dead 
tak,  or  some  odd  kind  of  a  mouse-trap ;  or  have 
phrases  in  their  mouths,  about  minerals  and  petri- 
uctions ;  so  ns  just  to  support  some  idea  of  natural 
knowledge,  and  pass  muster.  There  was  one  who 
got  in,  by  finding,  accidentally,  the  tail  of  a  rabbit, 
which  had  been  taken  off  in  a  boy's  trap.  Another 
by  means  of  a  squirrel's  scalp,  which  he  had  taken 
care  to  stretch  and  dry  on  a  t>it  of  osier,  bended  in 
the  form  of  a  hoop.  The  beard  of  an  old  fox,  taken 
off  and  dried  in  the  sun,  was  the  means  of  intro- 
ducing one  whom  I  knew  very  well :  or  rather,  as  I 
have  already  hinted,  it  was  l>eforehand  intended  he 
dioold  be  introduced ;  and  these  exuvis,  or  spoils 
of  the  animal  kingdom,  were  but  the  tokens  and 
apologies  for  admission. 

It  happened  as  the  Captain  was  riding  this  day, 
and  Teague  trotting  after  him,  he  saw  a  large  owl, 
that  had  been  shot  by  somebody,  and  was  placed  in 
the  erotch  of  a  tree,  about  the  height  of  a  man's 
head  from  the  ground,  for  those  thnt  passed  by  to 
look  at  The  Captain  being  struck  with  it,  as  some- 
what larger  than  such  birds  usually  are,  desired 
Teagae  to  reach  it  to  him;  and  tying  it  to  the  hinder 
part  of  his  saddle,  rode  along. 

Passing  by  the  house  of  one  who  belonged  to  the 
aociety,  the  bird  was  noticed  at  the  saddle-skirte,  and 
the  philosopher  coming  out,  made  enquiry  with 
regard  to  the  genus  and  nature  of  the  rowL  Said 
tha  Captain,  I  know  nothing  more  about  it  than  that 
it  ia  nearly  as  large  as  a  turkey  buxsard.    It  is 


doubtless,  said  the  other,  the  great  Canada  owl,  that 
eomes  from  the  Lakej ;  and  if  your  honor  will  give 
me  leave,  I  will  take  it  and  submit  it  to  the  society, 
and  have  yourself  made  a  member.  As  to  the  first, 
the  Captain  consented;  but  as  to  the  last,  the  being 
a  memtMsr,  he  chose  rather  to  decline  it ;  conceiving 
himself  unqualified  for  a  place  in  such  a  body.  The 
other  assured  him  that  he  was  under  a  very  great 
mistake ;  for  there  were  persons  there  who  scarcely 
knew  a  B  from  a  bull's  foot  That  may  be,  said  tlie 
Captain :  but  if  others  choose  to  degracle  themselves, 
by  suffering  their  names  to  be  used  in  so  preposte- 
rous a  way  as  that,  it  was  no  reason  he  should. 

The  other  gave  him  to  understand,  that  the  society 
would  oertainly  wish  to  express  their  sense  of  his 
merit,  and  show  themselves  not  inattentive  to  a  vir- 
tuoso; that  as  he  declined  the  honor  himself,  he 
probably  might  not  be  averse  to  let  his  servant  take 
a  seat  among  them. 

He  is  but  a  simple  Irishman,  said  the  Captain,  and 
of  a  low  education :  his  language  being  that  spoken 
by  the  aborigines  of  his  country.  And  if  he  speaks 
a  little  English,  it  is  with  the  brogue  on  his  tongue, 
which  would  be  unbecoming  in  a  member  of  your 
body.  It  would  seem  to  me  that  a  philosopher 
ought  to  know  how  to  write,  or  at  least  to  read ;  but 
Teague  can  neither  write  nor  read.  He  can  sins  a 
song  or  whistle  an  Irish  tune ;  but  is  totally  ilUte- 
rate  in  all  things  else.  I  question  much  if  he  could 
tell  you  how  many  new  moons  there  are  in  the  year; 
or  any  the  most  common  thing  you  could  ask  him. 
He  is  a  long-lef^ed  fellow,  it  is  true ;  and  might  be 
of  service  in  clambering  over  rocks,  or  going  to  the 
shores  of  rivers  to  gather  curiosities.  But  could 
you  not  get  persons  to  do  this,  without  making;  them 
memben  f  I  hare  more  respect  for  science,  wan  to 
suffer  this  bog-trotter  to  oe  so  advanced  at  its 
expense. 

In  these  American  states,  there  is  a  wide  field  for 
philosophic  research ;  and  these  researches  may  be 
of  great  use  in  agriculture,  mechanics,  and  astrono- 
my There  is  but  little  immediate  profit  attending 
these  pursuits;  but  if  there  can  be  inducements  of 
honor,  these  may  supply  the  place.  What  more 
olluring  to  a  young  man,  than  tne  prospect  of  being 
one  day  received  into  the  society  of  men  truly 
learned ;  the  admission  being  a  test  and  a  proof  of 
distinguished  knowledge.  But  the  fountain  of 
honor,  thus  contaminated  by  a  sediment  foreign 
from  its  nature,  who  would  wish  to  drink  of  it  f 

Said  the  philosopher,  at  the  first  institution  of  the 
society  by  Dr.  Franklin  and  others,  it  was  put  upon 
a  narrow  basis,  and  only  men  of  science  were  con- 
sidered proper  to  compose  it ;  and  this  might  be  a 
necessary  policy  at  that  time,  when  the  institution 
was  in  its  infancy,  and  could  not  bear  much  draw- 
back of  ignorance.  But  it  has  not  been  judged  so 
necessary  of  late  years.  The  matter  stands  now  on 
a  broad  and  catholic  bottom ;  and  like  the  gospel 
itself,  it  is  our  orders,  *'  to  go  out  into  the  highways 
and  hedges,  and  compel  them  to  come  in."  There 
are  hundreds,  whose  names  you  mav  see  on  our  list, 
who  are  not  more  instructea  than  tnis  lad  of  yours. 

They  must  be  a  sad  set  indeed  then,  said  the 
Captain. 

Sad  or  no  sad,  said  the  other,  it  is  the  case;  and 
if  you  will  let  Teague  go,  I  will  engage  him  a  mem- 
bership. 

I  take  it  very  ill  of  you,  Mr.  Philosopher,  said  the 
Captain,  to  put  this  nonsense  in  his  head.  If  yon 
knew  what  trouble  I  have  lately  had  with  a  parcel 
of  people  that  were  for  sending  him  to  Congress, 
you  would  be  unwilling  to  draw  him  fr^m  me  for 
the  purpose  of  making  him  a  philosopher.  It  is  not 
an  easy  matter  to  get  hirelings  now-a-days;  and 
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when  yoQ  do  get  one,  it  is  a  mere  chance,  whether 
he  IB  faithfal,  and  will  eiiit  your  purpoee.  It  would 
be  a  Tery  great  lose  to  me,  to  have  him  taken  off  at 
this  time,  when  I  have  equipped  myself  for  a 
Journey. 

Teague  was  a  eood  deal  incensed  at  this  refiiBal 
of  his  master,  and  insisted  that  he  would  be  a  phi- 
losopher. You  are  an  ignoramus,  said  the  Captain. 
It  is  not  the  being  amoug  philosophers,  will  make 
you  one. 

Tesgne  insisted  that  he  had  a  right  to  make  the 
best  of  his  fortune :  and  as  there  was  a  door  open 
to  his  advancement  he  did  not  see  why  he  might  not 
make  use  of  it 

The  Captain  finding  that  it  answered  no  end  to 
dispute  the  matter  with  him  by  words  of  sense  and 
reason,  took  a  contrary  way  to  manage  him. 

Teague,  said  be,  I  have  a  regard  for  you,  and 
would  wish  to  see  you  do  welL  But  before  you 
take  this  step,  I  would  wish  to  speak  a  word  or  two 
in  privatcL  If  yon  will  go,  I  may  perhaps  suggest 
some  things  that  may  be  ^  service  to  you,  for  your 
futm*e  conduct  in  that  body. 

Tea^e  consenting;,  they  stepped  aside;  and  the 
Captain  addressed  hun  in  the  following  manner: 

Teague,  said  he,  do  vou  know  what  you  are  aboutf 
It  is  a  fine  thing  at  nrst  sight  to  be  a  philosopher, 
and  get  into  this  body.  And  indeed,  it  you  were  a 
real  philosopher,  it  might  be  some  honor,  and  also 
safe,  to  tiUce  tiiat  leap.  But  do  you  think  it  is  to 
moke  a  philosopher  of  you  that  they  want  you  t 
For  firom  it  It  is  their  great  ptudy  to  find  curiosi- 
ties ;  and  because  this  man  saw  vou  coming  after 
me,  with  a  red  head,  trotting  like  an  Esquimaux 
Indian,  it  has  struck  his  mind  to  pick  you  up,  and 
paoi  you  for  one.  Kay,  it  is  possible  they  may 
intend  worse ;  and  when  they  have  examined  you 
awhile,  take  the  skin  off  you,  and  pass  you  for  an 
overgrown  otter,  or  a  musk-rat,  or  some  outlandish 
animal,  for  which  they  will  themselves  invent  a 
name.  If  you  were  at  the  museum  of  one  of  these 
societies,  to  observe  the  quantity  of  skins  and  skele- 
tons they  have,  you  might  be  well  ossured  they  did 
not  come  by  them  honestly.  I  know  so  much  of 
these  people,  that  I  am  well  persuaded  they  would 
think  no  more  of  throwing  you  into  a  kettle  of  boil- 
ing water,  than  they  would  a  terrapin ;  and  having 
scraped  you  out  to  a  shell,  present  you  as  the  relics 
of  an  animal  they  had  prociu^  at  an  immense  price, 
from  some  Guinea  merchant  Or  if  they  should  not 
at  once  turn  you  to  this  use,  how,  in  the  mean  time, 
will  they  dispose  of  you  I  They  will  have  you  away 
through  the  bogs  and  marshee,  catching  flies  and 
mire^nipes ;  or  send  you  to  the  woods  to  bring  a 
polecat;  or  oblige  you  to  descend  into  draw-wells, 
for  fog,  and  phlogistic  air,  and  the  Lord  knows  what. 
Ton  must  go  into  wolves*  dens,  and  catch  bears  by 
the  toil :  run  over  mountains  like  an  opossum,  and 
dig  the  earth  like  a  ground-hog.  You  will  have  to 
climb  over  trees,  and  be  bit  by  flying-squirrels. 
Tliere  will  be  no  end  to  the  musquetoes  you  will 
have  to  dissect  What  is  all  this,  to  diving  into 
milldams  and  rivers,  to  catch  craw-fish  f  Or  if  you 
go  to  the  ocean,  there  are  alligators  to  devour  you 
uke  a  cat-fish.  Who  knows  but  it  may  come  your 
turn,  in  a  windy  night,  to  go  aloft  to  the  heavens,  to 
rub  down  the  stars,  and  give  the  goats  and  rams 
that  are  there,  fodder?  The  keeping  the  stars  dean 
is  a  laborious  work ;  a  great  deal  worse  tlian  scour- 
ing andirons  or  brass  kettlea  There  is  a  bull  tliere, 
would  think  no  more  of  tossing  you  on  his  horns 
than  he  would  a  puppy  dog.  u  the  crab  should 
get  you  into  his  daws,  he  would  squeeze  you  like  a 
lobster.  But  what  is  all  that  to  your  having  no 
place  to  stand  on  I    How  would  you  like  to  be  up 


at  the  moon,  and  to  fall  down  when  you  had  missed 
your  hold,  like  a  boy  from  the  tofxnast  of  a  sbip^ 
and  have  your  brains  beat  out  upcm  the  tap  of  some 
great  mountain ;  where  the  devil  might  take  your 
riceleton  and  give  it  to  the  toiiLey-bnsMrdsl 

Or  if  they  should,  in  the  mean  time,  eoceiise  you 
from  such  out-of-door  services,  they  will  rack  and 
torture  you  with  hard  questions.  Yon  must  tdl 
them  how  long  the  rays  of  light  are  coming  horn 
the  sun ;  how  many  drops  of  rain  £sU  in  a  thnnder> 
gust ;  what  makes  the  grasshopper  chirp  when  the 
son  is  hot;  how  musd^ahells  get  up  to  the  top  of 
the  mountains ;  bow  the  Indians  got  over  to  Ameri* 
oa.  You  will  have  to  prove  that  the  negroes  were 
once  white ;  and  that  their  flat  noses  came  by  some 
cause  in  the  comjpass  of  human  means  to  producei 
These  are  puzzling  questions:  and  yet  you  must 
solve  them  all.  Take  my  advice,  and  stay  where 
you  ara  Many  men  have  ruined  themselves  by 
their  ambition,  and  made  bad  wone.  Tliere  is 
another  kind  of  philosophy,  which  lies  more  withia 
your  sphere;  tnat  is  moral  philosophy.  Every 
hostler  or  hireling  can  study  this,  and  yon  have  the 
most  excellent  oppCNtunity  of  acquiring  this  know- 
ledge in  our  traverses  through  the  country,  or  com- 
munications at  the  different  taverns  or  yiUages^ 
where  we  may  happen  to  sojourn. 

Teague  had  long  ago,  in  his  own  mind,  given  up 
all  thoughts  of  the  society,  and  would  not  for  tha 
world  have  any  more  to  do  with  it;  therefore,  with- 
out bidding  the  philosopher  adieu  they  pursued 
their  route  as  nnuu. 

OArtAnt  wammaqo'b  nsxmuonoiis  to  txaovb  oir  nn  busua 


Having  thus  dismissed  the  secondaiyman,  hecallr 
ed  in  his  servant  Teague,  and  accosted  him  as  foV 
lows :  Teague,  said  he,  you  have  heretofore  diseover- 
ed  an  ambition  to  be  employed  in  some  way  that 
would  advance  your  reputation.  There  is  now  a 
case  fallen  out,  to  which  you  are  fully  competent 
It  is  not  a  matter  that  requires  the  head  to  contrive, 
but  the  hand  to  execute.  The  greatest  fool  is  as  fit 
for  it  as  a  wise  man.  It  is  indeed  your  greatest 
bloddieads  that  chiefly  undertake  it  The  know- 
ledge of  law,  physick,  or  divinity,  is  out  of  the  ques- 
tion, literature  and  political  understanding  is 
useleesL  Nothing  more  is  necessary  than  a  littla 
resolution  of  the  heart  Yet  it  is  an  undertaking 
which  is  of  much  estimation  with  the  rabble,  and  has 
a  great  many  on  its  side  to  approve  and  praise  it 
The  females  of  the  world,  especially,  admire  the  act^ 
and  coll  it  valour.  I  know  you  wish  to  stand  well 
with  the  ladies.  Here  is  an  opportunity  of  advaiHS 
ing  your  credit  I  have  had  what  is  called  a  chal- 
lenge sent  me  this  morning.  It  is  from  a  certaiii 
Jacko,  who  is  a  suitor  to  a  Miss  Vapour,  and  hss 
taken  offience  at  an  expression  of  mine,  respecting 
him,  to  this  female.  I  wish  you  to  accept  tlie  chal- 
lenge, and  fight  him  for  me. 

At  this  proposition,  Teague  looked  wild,  and  made 
apology  that  ne  was  not  much  used  to  boxing.  Box- 
ing, Nud  the  Captain,  you  are  to  fight  what  is  called 
a  duel — You  are  to  encounter  him  with  pistols,  and 
put  a  bullet  through  him  if  you  can.  It  is  true,  he 
will  have  a  chance  of  putting  one  through  you ;  but 
in  that  consists  the  honour ;  for  where  there  is  no 
danger,  there  is  no  glory.  You  will  provide  your- 
self a  second.  There  is  an  hostler  here  at  the  public 
house,  that  is  a  brave  fellow,  and  will  answer  the 
purpose^    Being  furnished  with  a  second,  you  will 

Erovide  yourself  with  a  pair  of  pistols,  powder  and 
all  of  course.  In  the  mean  time  your  adversary, 
notified  of  your  intentions,  will  do  the  like. — ^Thus 
equipped,  you  will  advance  to  the  place  agreed  upon. 
The  ground  will  be  measured  out ;  ten,  sev«n«  or 
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fire  steps ;  bock  to  back,  and  coming  round  to  your 
pteee,  nrei  Or  takixig  yonr  ground,  stand  still  and 
an;  or  it  may  be,  advance  and  fire  as  you  meet,  at 
vhftt  distance  yoo  think  proper.  The  mles  in  this 
mynrf  are  not  fixed,  bat  as  the  parties  can  agree,  or 
the  seconds  point  oat  When  you  come  to  tire,  be 
sore  you  keep  a  steady  hand,  and  take  good  aim. 
Bemember  tnat  the  pistol  barrel  being  short, 
the  powder  is  apt  to  throw  the  bullet  up.  Tour 
sight,  therefore,  ought  to  be  about  the  waist- 
band of  his  breeches,  so  that  you  have  the  whole 
length  of  his  body,  and  his  head  in  the  bargain, 
to  come  and  go  npon.  It  is  true,  he  in  the  mean 
time  will  take  the  same  advantage,  of  you.  He 
may  hit  you  aboat  the  groin,  or  the  belly.  I  have 
known  some  shot  in  the  thigti,  or  the  leg.  The 
tliK>at  also,  and  the  head,  are  in  themselves  vulnera- 
ble. It  is  no  uncommon  thing  to  have  an  arm  broke, 
or  a  splinter  struck  off  the  nose,  or  an  eye  shot  out : 
bnt  as  in  that  case  the  ball  mostly  passes  through 
<lie  brain,  and  the  man  being  dead  at  any  rate,  the 
loss  of  sight  is  not  greatly  felt 

As  the  Gaptoin  spoke,  Teague  seemed  to  feel  in 
himself  every  wouna  which  was  described,  the  ball 
hitting  him,  now  in  one  part,  and  now  in  another. 
At  the  last  words,  it  seemed  to  pass  through  his 
head,  and  he  was  half  dead,  in  imagination.  Making 
a  shift  to  express  himself,  he  gave  the  Captain  to  un- 
derstand, that  he  could  by  no  means  uiidertake  the 
office.  What !  said  the  Captain ;  you  whom  nothing 
woald  senre  some  time  ago  but  to  be  a  leffislator, 
or  a  philosopher,  or  preacher,  in  order  to  gain  lame, 
will  now  decline  a  business  for  which  you  are  quali- 
fied !  This  requires  no  knowledge  of  finances,  no 
reading  of  natural  history,  or  any  study  of  the  fa- 
ti^ers.  Ton  have  nothing  more  to  do  than  keep  a 
steady  hand  and  a  good  eye. 

In  the  early  practice  of  this  exercise,  I  mean  the 
eombat  of  the  duel,  it  was  customary  to  exact  an 
oath  of  the  combatants,  before  they  entered  the  lists, 
that  they  hod  do  eachnntm^ts,  or  power  of  witch- 
eraft,  about  them. — Whether  yoa  should  think  it 
necessary  to  put  him  to  his  voir  dire,  on  this  point,  I 
shall  not  say ;  but  I  am  persuaded,  that  on  your  part 
you  have  too  much  honour,  to  make  use  of  spells,  or 
andae  means,  to  take  away  his  life  or  save  your  own. 
Ton  will  leave  all  to  the  chance  of  fair  shooting. 
One  thing  you  will  observe  and  which  is  allowable 
ia  this  battle ;  you  will  take  care  not  to  present 
yourself  to  him  with  a  full  breast,  but  angularly,  and 
yoar  head  turned  round  over  the  left  shoulder,  like 
a  weather-cock.  For  thus  a  smaller  surface  being 
presented  to  an  adversary,  he  will  be  leas  likely  to 
hit  you.  Ton  must  throw  your  legs  into  lines  paral- 
lel, and  keep  thorn  one  directly  behind  the  other. 
Thus  yoa  wiU  stand  like  a  soil  hauled  dose  to  the 
wind.  Keep  a  good  countenauce,  a  sharp  eye,  and 
a  sour  look ;  and  if  you  feel  any  thing  like  a  cholic, 
or  a  palpitation  of  the  heart,  moke  no  noise  about  it 
If  the  ball  should  take  you  in  the  gills,  or  the  gizzard, 
bJX  down  OS  decently  as  yoa  can,  and  die  like  a  man 
of  honour. 

It  was  of  no  use  to  urge  the  matter ;  the  Irishman 
was  but  the  more  opposed  to  the  proposition,  and 
utterly  refused  to  be  after  fighting  in  any  such  man- 
ner. The  Captain,  finding  this  to  be  the  cose,  dis- 
missed him  to  dean  his  l^>ots  and  spurs,  and  rub 
duwn  his  hone  in  the  stable. 

On  reflection,  it  seemed  advisable  to  the  Captain 
to  write  on  answer  to  the  card  which  Colond  or 
Maior  Jacko,  or  whatever  his  title  may  have  been, 
hod  tent  him  this  morning.    It  was  as  follows :— 

I  have  two  objections  to  this  duel  matter.    The 
one  is,  lest  I  should  hurt  you;  and  the  other  is^  lest 


I 


on  should  hurt  me.  I  do  not  see  any  good  it  would 
^o  me  to  put  a  bullet  thro'  any  port  of  your  body. 
I  could  make  no  use  of  you  when  dead  for  any  cuu- 
nary  purpose,  as  I  would  a  rabbit  or  turkey.  I  am 
no  cannibal  to  feed  on  the  flesh  of  men.  Why  then 
shoot  down  a  human  creature,  of  which  I  could  make 
no  use}  A  bi^aloe  would  be  better  meat  For 
though  your  flesh  may  be  delicate  and  tender ;  vet 
it  wants  that  firmness  and  eonsistency  which  takes 
and  retains  salt  At  any  rate,  it  would  not  be  fit  for 
long  sea  voyages.  You  might  make  a  good  barbaoue, 
it  is  true,  being  of  the  nature  of  a  racoon  or  an  o(mmf- 
sum ;  but  people  are  not  in  the  habit  of  barbacuing 
any  thing  human  now.  As  to  your  hide,  it  is  not 
worth  taking  otf,  being  little  better  than  that  of  a 
year  old  eolt 

It  would  seem  to  me  a  strange  thing  to  shoot  at  a 
man  that  would  stand  still  to  be  shot  at;  iuasonich 
as  I  have  been  heretofore  used  to  shoot  at  thing* 
flying,  or  running,  or  jumping. — Were  you  on  a  tree 
now,  like  a  squirrel,  endeavouring  to  hide  yourself 
in  the  bi'ouchea,  or  like  a  racoon,  that  after  muoh 
eyeing  and  spying,  I  observe  at  length  in  the  emteh 
of  a  tall  oak,  with  boughs  and  leaves  intervening,  so 
that  I  could  just  get  a  sight  of  his  hinder  ports,  I 
should  think  it  pleasurable  enough  to  take  a  shot  at 
you.  But  08  it  is,  there  is  no  skill  or  judgment  re- 
quisite either  to  discover  or  take  you  down. 

As  to  myself,  I  do  not  much  like  to  stand  in  the 
way  of  any  thing  harmful  I  am  under  apprehen- 
sions you  might  hit  me.  Tliot  being  the  cose,  I 
tliink  It  most  advisable  to  stay  at  a  distance.  If  you 
want  to  try  your  pistols,  take  some  object,  a  tree  or 
a  barn  door,  about  my  dimensions.  If  you  hit  that, 
send  me  word,  and  I  shall  acknowledge  that  if  I  had 
been  in  the  same  place  you  might  also  hove  hit  me^ 

J.  F. 


AH 


T  oxr  oomioir 


After  thinking  o  good  deal  upon  what  might  be 
given  as  a  definition  of  common  sense;  in  other 
words,  what  phrase  might  be  substituted  in  lieu  of 
it ;  for  that  is  what  is  meant  by  a  definition  ;  I  would 
try  whether  the  phrase,  natural  Judgtnent,  would  not 
do.  Getting  up  a  little  in  the  world,  and  examining 
mankind,  there  was  nothing  that  struck  me  so  much 
as  to  find  men,  thought  eminent  in  a  profession,  seem- 
ing to  want  judgment  in  matters  of  knowledge, 
which  was  common  to  me  with  them.  I  took  it  for 
granted,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  mind  being  so 
much  employed  in  a  particular  way,  that  it  had  no 
habit  of  thinking  in  any  other ;  and  doubtless  there 
is  a  good  deal  in  this.  For  a  mnthemntician,  capa- 
ble of  demonstrating  oil  the  problems  of  Euclid ; 
and  even  of  inventing  shorter  and  clearer  me- 
thods of  demonstration,  may  be  incapable  of  compar- 
ing ideas,  and  drawing  conclusions  on  a  matter 
of  domestic  economy  or  national  concern.  For 
though  A  great  deal  may  be  owing  to  o  know- 
ledge of  the  particular  subject,  and  a  habit  of  think- 
ing upon  it;  yet  as  much  or  more  depends  upon  the 
natural  judgment  I  will  select  the  instance  of  a 
lawyer,  because  it  is  in  that  profession  that  I  have 
had  an  opj^ortunity,  the  most,  of  examining  the  ori- 

Jrinal  powers  of  the  mind.  In  this  profession  I  have 
bund  those  of  the  highest  reputation  of  legal  know- 
ledge, and  who  were  so,  and  yet  were  not  the  most 
successfiil  in  particular  causes.  Tlie  reason  was,  that 
though  they  had  a  knowledge  of  rules,  they  failed  in 
the  application  of  them  and  hnd  not  given  good  ad- 
vice, m  bringing  or  defending  the  action  in  which 
they  had  been  consulted.  Or  whether  the  cause 
were  good  or  bad,  they  had  wanted  judgment  in 
conducting  it  The  attempting  to  maintain  untena- 
ble ground ;  or  the  points  upon  which  they  put  th« 
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eaoM,  showed  a  ▼ant  of  judgment  It  is  the  same 
thing  in  the  case  of  u  judge  The  knowledge  of  all 
law  goes  but  a  little  way  to  the  discerning  the  jus- 
tice of  the  cause.  Because  the  application  of  the 
rule  to  the  case,  is  the  province  of  judgment  Hence 
it  is  that  if  my  cause  is  good,  and  I  am  to  have  my 
choice  of  two  judges,  the  one  of  great  legal  science, 
but  deficient  m  natural  judgment ;  the  other  of  good 
natural  judgment,  but  of  no  legal  knowledge,  I  would 
take  the  one  that  had  what  we  call  cwmtion  Betue, 
For  though  I  could  not  have  a  perfect  confidence  in 
the  decision  of  one  or  the  other,  vet  I  would  think 
my  cliance  best  with  the  one  that  nad  common  sense. 
If  my  cause  was  bad,  I  misht  think  I  stood  some 
chance  with  the  learned  judge,  deficient  in  natural 
judgment  An  ingenious  advocate  would  lead  off 
his  mind,  upon  some  quibble,  and  calling  that  law, 
flatter  him  upon  his  knowing  the  law,  and  least  his 
knowledge  of  it  should  be  called  in  question,  the 
learned  judge  might  determine  for  him.  For  tliere 
is  nothing  that  alarms  a  dunce  so  much  as  the  idea 
of  reason.  It  is  a  prostrating  principle  that  puts  him 
upon  a  level  with  ttie  bulk  of  mankind.  The  know- 
leidge  of  an  artificial  rule  sets  him  above  these,  and 
u,  therefore,  maintained  by  him  with  all  the  tenacity 
of  distinguishing  prerogative.  To  a  weak  judge,  de- 
ficient in  natural  reason,  a  knowledge  of  precedents 
is  indispensable.  In  the  language  of  Scotch  presby- 
terian  eloquence,  there  is  such  a  thing  as  huieM  and 
t^en  to  havd  up  a  crippled  ChrittiaiCt  breeks  ;  or,  in 
Enelish,  hooks  and  eyoe,  which  were  before  buttons 
and  button-holes,  to  answer  the  same  purpose  with 
jpantaloons  or  sherryvallies.  Such  are  coses  to  a 
ludge,  weak  in  understanding ;  because  these  gpve 
him  the  appearance  of  learning,  and  having  made 
research. 

But  it  does  not  follow,  that  I  undervalue  legal 
knowledge  in  a  lawyer,  or  judge,  or  resolve  all  into 
common  sense  in  tliat  or  any  other  profession  or  oo* 
oupation. 

I  select  in  the  next  instance,  that  of  a  physician. 
What  can  one  do  in  this  profession,  without  medical 
knowledge  f  And  yet  without  good  sense,  the  phy* 
rician  is  as  likely  to  kill  as  to  cure.  It  is  the  only 
means  that  one  who  is  not  a  physician  himself  has 
to  judge  of  the  skill  of  one  who  calls  himself  such, 
what  appears  to  be  the  grade  of  his  mind,  and  his 
understanding  upon  common  subjects.  We  say,  he 
does  not  appear  to  have  common  sense ;  how  can  he 
be  trusted  in  his  profession  f  Common  sense,  I  take 
to  be,  therefore,  judgment  \k\ton  common  subjects: 
and  that  degree  of  it  which  falls  to  the  share  of  the 
bulk  of  mankind.  For  even  amongst  the  common 
people,  we  speak  of  mother  icrt/,  which  is  but  another 
name  for  common  sense.  Clergy  wit,  is  that  of 
school  learning ;  or  the  lessons  of  science,  in  which 
a  dunce  may  be  eminent  For  it  requires  but  me- 
mory and  application.  But  the  adfi^e  Ib  the  dictate 
of  experience,  and  the  truth  of  it  is  eternal,  "  An 
ounce  of  mother  wit  is  worth  a  pound  of  clergy.** 

We  speak  of  an  egregious  blockhead,  and  say,  he 
has  not  even  common  sense :  that  is,  he  has  not  the 
very  thing  that  is  neceseary  to  begin  with ;  and 
which  every  person  is  usually  endowed  with,  that 
has  the  proportions  of  the  human  form.  It  seems  to 
be  something  bordering  on  instinct,  and  resembles  it 
in  the  uniformity  and  certainty  of  its  operations.  It 
is  that  witliout  which  it  is  not  worth  wnile  attempt- 
ing to  make  a  gi'eat  man.  What  is  a  general  with- 
out common  sense— that  is,  natural  judgment?  But 
why  talk  of  generals,  or  lawyers,  or  judges,  or  ^  so 
far  from  home  f  Where  we  see,  as  we  sometimes 
do,  the  want  of  natural  judgment  in  the  manage- 
ment of  a  nian*s  own  affairs,  on  a  small  scale ;  whe- 
ther of  merchandise,  or  of  manufactures,  or  farming, 


we  Bi^  that  he  cannot  succeed;  and  in  general, 
though  not  always,  the  want  of  success  in  common 
pursuits,  is  owing  to  inexperience,  or  a  want  of  natu- 
ral judgment  The  quibbling  in  a  matter  of  eon- 
tract  ;  the  evasion  of  fulfilment,  is  a  want  of  natural 
judgment     I  think  the  poet  says, 

Tbs  want  of  hoaesty  is  want  of  ssnsa. 

There  can  be  notliing  more  true.  And  I  think  it  is 
remarkable,  tliat  in  those  divine  writings,  which  we 
eidl,  by  way  of  eminence,  the  scriptures,  dishonesty 
is  called /b//y  ;  and  honesty  wMom.  Common  sense 
is  that  degree  of  understanding  which  is  gives  to 
men  in  general,  though  some  are  peculiarly  laTOur- 
ed  with  uncommon  powers.  But  no  man  can  be 
said  to  have  common  sense  who  is  a  knaves  For, 
of  all  things,  it  is  the  strongest  proof  of  a  want  of 
judgment  upon  an  extensive  scale.  Had  I  the  world 
to  begin  again,  with  all  the  experience  that  years 
have  given  me,  and  were  to  tliink  rnvself  at  liberty, 
from  all  considerations  of  duty  or  obligation ;  yet 
on  the  principle  of  self-interest  I  would  be  honest, 
and  exceed,  rather  than  come  short,  in  giving  to  all 
their  due.  For  it  is  the  adage,  and  as  true  as  any 
of  the  apothegms  that  we  hear,  that  honesty  is  the 
best  pohcy.  Indeed  all  the  rule*  of  morality  are  hut 
maxtmM  of  prudence.  They  all  lead  to  self-preserva- 
tion ;  and  had  they  no  other  fomidation,  they  would 
rest  upon  this,  as  sufiicient  to  support  them.  The 
discerning  mind  sees  its  interest  as  clear  as  a  ray  of 
light  leading  it  to  do  justice.  Let  me  see  anv  maa 
quibble  and  evade,  cheat  or  defraud,  and  I  do  not 
say  constructively,  and  with  a  reference  to  a  future 
state,  but  in  relation  to  this  life,  and  his  temporal 
affairs,  that  he  is  unwise;  that  is,  he  wants  the  judg- 
ment to  perceive  his  true  interest  This  ia  the  pre- 
nanpiion  ;  and  when  knavery  is  found  to  consist  with 
strong  powers,  I  resolve  it  into  defect  of  fortitude, 
or  want  of  resolution,  to  be  what  the  man  miist 
know  what  he  ought  to  be.    The 

Yidco  mellorm  proboqne, 
Detcriora  aequor— — — 

is  correct  Present  gain  is  preferred  to  future  good ; 
like  the  child  that  wishes  tne  tree  cut  down,  that  it 
may  have  all  the  fruit  at  one  season.  The  feelinfp 
of  resentment,  or  of  love  and  strong  passions,  ambi- 
tion or  avarice,  like  tempests  on  the  ocean,  take  away 
the  presence  of  mind,  and  bafile  the  skill  of  the  navi- 
gator. Therefore  mjr  reasoning  does  not  apply  in 
cases  where  the  passions  are  concerned.  But  in  a 
case  of  dispassionate  judging,  as  in  a  matter  of  meum 
and  tuum,  between  indifferent  persons;  or  where 
the  question  may  be,  by  what  means  an  object  is 
most  directly  attainable,  the  strength  of  natural 
judgment,  or  common  sense,  shows  itself.  Where  the 
crooked  path  is  chosen,  or  Uie  false  conception  is  eit- 
tertaineo,  we  say  there  is  a  want  of  common  sense. 

PBOraXCT  OP  THX  GBXATKStB  OF  AIISBXCA — TBOM  ma  tJKl 

aU>BT  or  AHXBICA. 

Eugenio,  Tis  true  no  human  eye  can  penetrate 
The  veil  obscure,  and  in  fair  light  disclosed 
Behold  the  scenes  of  dark  futurity ; 
Yet  if  we  reason  from  the  course  of  things. 
And  downward  trace  the  vestiges  of  time, 
Tlie  mind  prophetic  grows  and  pierces  fsir 
Thro'  ages  yet  unborn.    We  saw  the  states 
And  mighty  empires  of  the  East  arise 
In  swift  succession  from  the  Assyrian 
To  Macedon  and  Rome ;  to  Britain  thence 
Dominion  drove  her  car,  she  stretch'd  her  reign 
O'er  many  isles,  wide  seas  and  peopled  lands. 
Now  in  the  West  a  continent  appears ; 
A  newer  world  now  opens  to  her  view ; 
She  hastens  onward  to  th*  Amerk  shores 
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And  bids  a  scene  of  reeent  wonders  rise. 

Nev  states*  new  empires,  and  a  line  of  kings, 

High  raised  in  glory,  cities,  palaces, 

Fair  domes  on  each  long  bay,  sea,  shore,  or  streanii 

Circling  the  hills,  now  rear  their  lofty  heads. 

Far  in  the  Arctic  skies  a  Fetersburgh, 

A  Bergen  or  Archangel  lifts  its  spires, 

Gliti'ring  with  ice,  iar  in  the  West  appears 

A  new  Palmyra  or  an  Ecbatan, 

And  sees  the  slow  pac'd  caravan  return 

<yer  many  a  realm  from  the  Pacific  shore. 

Where  fleets  shall  then  convey  rich  Persia's  silks, 

Arabia's  perfmnes,  and  spices  rare 

Of  Philipine,  Gcelebe,  and  Marian  isles, 

Or  from  the  Acnnulco  coast  our  India  then, 

I^den  with  pearl,  and  burning  gems  and  gold. 

Far  in  the  Sontli  I  see  a  Babylon, 

As  once  by  Tigris  or  Euphrates  stream. 

With  blazing  watch-tow  rs  and  observatories 

Rising  to  heaven ;  from  thence  astronomers 

With  optic  glass  take  nobler  views  of  Ood, 

In  golden  suus  and  sliining  worlds  display'd, 

Thau  the  poor  Chaldean  with  the  naked  eye. 

A  Nineveh  where  Orouoque  descends 

With  waves  discolor'd  from  the  Andes  high. 

Winding  himself  around  a  hundi'cd  isles 

Where  golden  buildings  glitter  o*er  his  tide. 

Two  mighty  nations  shall  the  people  grow 

Which  cultivate  the  banks  of  many  a  flood, 

In  crystal  currents  poured  from  the  hills, 

Apalachia  named,  to  lave  the  sands 

Of  Carolina,  Georgia,  and  the  plains 

Stretched  out  from  thence  far  to  the  burning  line, 

St  John's,  or  Clarendon,  or  Albemarle. 

And  thou  Patowmack,  navigable  stream. 

Rolling  thy  waters  through  Virginia's  groves. 

Shall  vie  with  Thames,  the  Tiber,  or  the  Rhine, 

For  on  thy  banks  I  see  an  hundred  towns. 

And  the  tali  vessels  wafted  down  thy  tide. 

Hoarse  Niagara's  stream  now  roaring  on 

Thro*  woods  and  rocks,  and  broken  mountains  torn, 

In  days  remote,  far  from  their  ancient  beds. 

By  some  ffreat  monarch  taught  a  better  course, 

Or  cleared  of  cataracts  shall  flow  beneath 

Unnumbered  boats,  and  merchandize,  and  men ; 

And  from  the  coasts  of  piny  Labradore, 

A  tlioQsand  navies  crowd  before  the  gale. 

And  spread  their  commerce  to  remotest  lands. 

Or  bear  their  thunder  round  the  conquered  world. 

Jjeander.  And   here  fair  freedom  shall  for  ever 
rei^n. 
I  see  a  train,  a  glorious  train  appear. 
Of  patriots  plae'd  iu  equal  fame  with  those 
Who  nobly  fell  for  Athens  or  for  Rome. 
The  M>us  of  Boston  resolute  and  brave, 
The  firm  supporters  of  our  injured  rights. 
Shall  lose  their  splendors  in  the  brighter  beams 
Of  imtriote  foraea  and  heroes  yet  unborn. 

AcoMio.  'Tis  but  the  morning  of  the  world  with  us. 
And  science  yet  but  sheds  her  orient  raysw 
I  see  the  age.  the  happy  age  roll  on 
Bright  with  the  splendors  of  her  mid-day  beams. 
I  see  a  Homer  ana  a  Milt.on  rise 
In  all  the  pomp  and  majesty  of  song, 
Which  gives  immortal  vigor  to  the  deeds 
Achiev*d  W  heroes  in  Ihe  fields  of  fame. 
A  seeond  Pope,  like  that  Arabian  bird 
Of  which  no  age  can  boast  but  one,  may  yet 
Awake  the  muse  by  SchuyUUrs  silent  stream. 
And  bid  new  forests  bloom  along  her  tide. 
And  Sosquehanna's  rocky  stream  unsung. 
In  bright  meanders  winding  round  the  hills, 
Where  first  the  mountain  nymph  sweet  echo  heard 
Tlie  uncouth  music  of  my  rural  lay, 
8hall  yet  remurmur  to  the  magic  sound 


Of  song  heroic,  when  in  future  days 
Some  noble  Hampden  rises  into  fame. 

Leander-  On  Roanoke's  and  James's  limpid  waves 
The  sound  of  music  murmurs  in  the  gale ; 
Another  Denham  celebrates  their  flow. 
In  gliding  numbers  and  harmonious  lays. 

Eugenio,  Now  in  the  bowers  of  Tuscarora  hills. 
As  once  on  Pindus  all  the  muses  stray, 
New  Theban  bards  high  soaring  reach  the  skies. 
And  swim  along  thro'  azure  deeps  of  air. 

Leander,    From  Alleghany  in  thick  groves  im- 
brown'd, 
Sweet  music  breathing  thro'  the  shades  of  night 
Steals  on  mj  ear,  they  sing  the  origin 
Of  those  fair  lights  which  gild  the  firmament ; 
From  whence  the  gale  that  murmurs  in  the  pines ; 
Why  flows  the  stream  down  from  the  mountain's 

brow, 
And  rolls  the  ocean  lower  than  the  land! 
They  sing  the  final  destiny  of  things. 
The  great  result  of  all  our  labors  here, 
The  last  day's  glory  and  the  world  renew'd. 
Such  are  their  themes,  for  in  these  happier  days 
Tlie  bard  enraptur'd  scorns  ignoble  strains. 
Fair  science  smiling  and  full  truth  revealed. 
The  world  at  peace,  and  all  her  tumults  o'er, 
The  blissful  prelude  to  Emanuel's  reign. 

AecLtto.  This  is  thy  praise,  America,  thy  pow'r, 
Thou  best  of  climes  by  science  visited, 
Bv  freedom  blest^  and  richly  stor'd  with  all 
The  luxuries  of  life.    Hail,  happy  land. 
The  seat  of  empire,  the  abode  of  kings. 
The  final  stage  where  time  shall  introduce 
Renowned  characters,  and  glorious  works 
Of  high  invention  and  of  wond'rous  art. 
Which  not  the  ravages  of  time  shall  waste 
Till  he  himself  has  run  his  lonff  career ; 
Till  all  those  glorious  orbs  of  light  on  high. 
The  rolling  wonders  that  surround  the  ball. 
Drop  from  their  spheres  eztinguish'd  and  coonim'd ; 
When  final  ruin  with  her  fiery  car 
Rides  o'er  creation,  and  all  nature's  works 
Are  lost  in  chaos  and  the  womb  of  nighU 

WILLIAM   WHITE. 

William  White  was  born  in  Philadelphia,  April 
4, 1748  (March  24, 1747,  Old  Style).  He  was  pre- 
pared  for  college  at  the  Latin  school  by  the 
celebrated  teachers  Paul  Jackson  and  John  Beve- 
ridge,  ihe  Latin  poet,  whom  he  calls  *^a  thorough 
grammarian,  with  little  else  to  recommend  him.  ** 
An  anecdote  of  his  early  days  is  related  by  one 
of  his  playfellows.  We  give  it  in  the  words  of 
the  narrator  from  the  Rev.  Dr.  Wilson's  Memoir: 
*^  It  has  been  thought  that  the  bent  of  the  genins, 
and  the  probable  future  pursuits  in  life,  are  some- 
times indicated  by  the  amusements  most  attrac- 
tive in  early  youth.  A  few  circumstances  of  that 
nature,  occurring  while  he  was  very  young,  have 
been  communicated  to  me.  They  were  repeatedly 
related  by  a  lady  who  was  his  intimate  pla3rmate 
from  a  very  early  age,  and  about  a  year  and  a 
half  older  than  he  was ;  a  daughter  of  Mr.  Ste- 
phen Pascal,t  a  member  of  the  society  of  Friends,| 


•  Letter  to  Bpu  ITobsrt 

t  Afterwards  married  to  Mr.  Levi  nolltncrsworth,  and  the 
mother  of  my  brother-in-law.    She  died  only  a  few  years  be- 
fore the  Bishop.    Tlie  dreamstaDces  were  communicated  by 
Mrs.  Susan  Eekard. 
,       X  Dr.  White  was  much  esteemed  and  beloved  by  the  mem- 
'   bers  of  that  society.    After  he  became  a  bishop,  it  was  not 
uncommon  for  some  of  them,  even  of  the  most  plain  and  atrtot, 
'  to  speak  of  Um  as**  OUT  good  bishop.**  ^ . 
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residing  in  the  house  adjoining  Colonel  White's. 
That  lady  bore  testimony  to  his  early  piety,  and 
was  wont  to  say,  when  she  was  herself  advanced 
in  life,  *  Billy  "White  (so  slie  continued  to  call 
him)  was  bom  a  bishop.  I  never  could  persuade 
him  to  play  any  tiling  but  church.  He  would  tie 
his  own  or  my  apron  round  his  neck,  for  a  gown, 
and  stand  behind  a  low  chair,  wliioh  ho  called  his 
pulpit;  I,  seated  before  him  on  a  little  bench,  was 
the  congregation ;  and  he  always  preached  to  me 
about  being  good.  One  day,^  she  added,  ^I 
heard  him  crying,  and  saw  him  ninning  into  the 
street,  and  the  nm-se-raaid  after  him,  calling  to 
him  to  come  back  and  be  dressed.  He  refused, 
saying,  I  do  not  want  to  go  to  dancing-school,  and 
I  won't  be  dressed,  for  I  don't  think  it  is  good  to 
learn  to  dance.  And  that  was  the  only  time  I 
ever  knew  Billy  White  to  be  a  naughty  boy.' 
The  lady  who  gave  me  these  anecdotes,  and  in 
whose  own  language  nearly  they  are  related, 
added  that  she  had  the  pleasure  of  repeating  these 
reminiscences  of  his  ciiildliood  to  the  Bishop: 
they  amused  him;  and  he  told  her  that  his 
mother,  finding  that  he  was  so  averse  to  learning 
to  dance,  gave  it  up;  ^tliough,'  he  said,  ^lam 
by  no  means  opfiosed  to  others  learning,  if  they 
like  to  dance.'  " 

He  ci>inpleted  his  collegiate  course  in  his  seven- 
teenth year,  and  soon  entered  u|>on  a  i)reparation 
for  the  career  of  his  choice.  He  was  much  im- 
pressed at  this  period  of  his  life  by  the  preaching 
of  WhitefieUl. 

In  1770,  Wliite  visited  England  to  obtain  ordi- 
nation. He  was  a  neighbor  during  a  [lortion  of 
his  residence  in  London  of  Goldsmith,  and  de- 
scribes an  interview  with  him : — 

We  lodged,  for  some  time,  near  to  one  another,  in 
Brick  Court,  of  the  Temple.  I  had  it  intimated  to 
him,  by  an  acauaintance  of  both,  that  I  wished  for 
the  pleasure  or  making  him  a  visit  It  ensued ;  aud 
in  our  conversation  it  took  a  turn  which  excited  in 
me  a  painful  eensation,  from  the  circumstance  that  a 
man  of  such  a  genius  should  write  for  bi-ead.  His 
** Deserted  Village"*  came  under  notice;  and  some 
remarks  were  made  by  us  on  the  principle  of  it — 
the  decay  of  the  peasantry.  He  said,  that  were  he 
to  write  a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  lie  could  prove 
the  point  incontrovertibly.  On  his  being  asked^why 
he  did  not  set  his  mind  to  this,  his  answer  was:  '*  It 
is  not  worth  my  while.  A  good  poem  will  bring  me 
one  hundred  guineas :  but  the  pamphlet  would  bring 
me  nothing."  This  was  a  short  time  before  my  leav- 
ing of  England,  aud  I  saw  the  Doctor  no  moi^ 

He  also  visited  Johnson. 

Having  mentioned  some  literary  characters,  who 
became  personallv  known  to  me  in  the  university,  I 
will  not  omit,  although  extraneous  to  it,  that  giant 
of  genius  and  literature.  Dr.  Samuel  Johnson.  My 
intn>duotion  to  him  was  a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Jona- 
than Odell,  formerly  missionary  at  Burlington.  The 
Doctor  was  very  civil  to  me.  I  visited  him  occasion- 
ally ;  and  I  know  some  who  would  be  tempted  to 
envy  me  the  felicity  of  having  found  him,  one  morn- 
ing, in  the  act  of  preparing  his  dictionary  for  a  new 
emtion.  His  hnrshness  of  manners  never  displayed 
itself  to  me,  except  in  one  instance ;  when  he  told 
me  tliat  had  he  been  prime  minister,  during  the  then 
recent  controversy  concerning  the  stamp  act,  he 
would  have  sent  a  ship  of  war,  and  levelled  one  of 
our  principal  cities  with  the  giound.    On  the  other 


hand,  I  have  heard  from  faim  sentiments  exprewve 
of  a  feeling  heart ;  and  convincing  me,  that  he  woold 
not  have  done  as  he  said.  Having  dined  in  company 
with  him,  in  Kensington,  at  the  house  of  Mr.  Etphin- 
stone,  well  known  to  sdioUfs  of  that  day,  and  re- 
turning in  the  stagereoaeh  with  the  Doctor,  I  men- 
tioned to  him  there  being  a  Philadelphia  edition  of 
his  "  Prince  of  Abyssinia."  He  expressed  a  wish  to 
see  it  I  promised  to  send  him  a  copy  on  my  retam 
to  Philadelphia,  and  did  sa  He  returned  a  polite 
answer,  which  is  printed  in  Mr.  Boewell's  second 
edition  of  his  life  of  the  Doctor.  Mr.  (since  the 
Rev.  Dr.)  Abercrombie*s  admiration  of  Dr.  Johosoa 
had  led  to  a  correspondence  with  Mr.  Bocwell,  to 
whom,  with  my  consent,  the  letter  was  sent.* 

Having  been  ordained  deacon  and  priest,  be 
returned  to  bis  native  city,  in  Seplanoer,  1772, 
and  was  chosen  an  assistant  minister  of  Christ 
and  St.  Peter^s  chnrcfaes.  In  1778,  he  married 
Miss  Marv  Harrison. 

From  the  outset  of  the  Revolution  he  fflded  with 
his  countrymen,  but  took  no  active  part  in  the 
struggle.  In  his  own  words,  "  I  never  beat  the 
ecclesiastic  drum.  ♦  ♦  Being  invited  to  preach 
before  a  battalion,  I  declined ;  and  mentioneil  to 
the  colonel,  who  was  one  of  the  warmest  spirits 
of  the  day,t  my  objections  to  the  making  of  the 
ministry  instrumental  to  the  war.^^  He  continued 
to  pray  for  the  king  until  the  signing  of  tlie 
declaration  of  independence,  when  he  took  tho 
oath  of  allegiance  to  the  United  States.  During 
its  administration,  an  acquaintance  made  a  sig- 
nificant gesture  of  the  neck.  The  clergyman  re- 
marked, "I  perceived  by  yonr  gesture  that  you 
thought  I  was  exposing  my  neck  to  great  danger 
by  the  step  which  I  have  taken.  But  I  have  not 
taken  it  without  full  deliberation.  I  know  my 
danger,  and  that  it  is  the  greater  on  account  of 
my  being  a  clergyman  of  uie  Church  of  England. 
But  I  trust  in  Providence.  The  cause  is  a  just 
one,  and  I  am  persuaded  will  be  protected.^ 

In  September,  1777,  he  was  chosen  one  of  the 
chaplains  of  Congress.  ^^Tiie  circomstanoea,^ 
says  his  biographer,  ^'attending  his  acceptance  of 
this  appointment  were  sometimes  detailed  by  him, 
in  conversation  with  his  friends,  in  a  lively  man* 
ner.  Bishop  Kemper,  of  Missouri  and  Indiana, 
who  was  present  on  some  such  occasions,  men- 
tions to  me  that  he  related  them  thus :  *  That  he 
had  removed  witli  his  family  to  Maryland ;  and 
being  on  a  journey,  stopped  at  a  smalf  village  be- 
tween Harford  county  and  Philadelphia,  at  which 
he  was  met  by  a  courier  from  Yorktown,  inform- 
ing him  of  his  being  apnointed  by  Congress  tli^r 
chaplain,  and  requesting  hb  immediate  attendance : 
that  he  thought  of  it  for  a  short  time ;  it  was  ia 
one  of  the  gloomiest  periods  of  tlie  American  affairs, 
when  General  Burgoyne  was  marching,  without 
having  yet  received  a  serious  check,  so  far  as  was 
then  known,  through  the  northern  {xirts  of  Neur 


*  There  was  Mut,  not  tbe  loUei,  as  I  supposed,  bat  a  copy  o€ 
It  This  fact  was  not  known  to  me,  until  tbe  following  Inct 
dent  Dining  at  the  table  of  President  Washington,  and  (dttinfc 
near  to  Mr.  8wanwlek,  then  a  mamberof  Gongnesa,  tbisn^Urted 
anecdote  haying  been  given  by  me  to  a  few  genUoniea  wtthiM 
hearing,  Mr.  Swanwiek,  bearing  of  the  sending  of  tbe  letter* 
corrected  tbe  error ;  and  declaiming  on  the  rut^cct  expected 
to  see  tbe  time  when  the  lettrr  would  be  worth  two  tbooauMl 
golneaa.    (Note  by  tbe  Bishop  in  1880.) 

t  Tbe  colonel  alluded  to  was  Timothy  Matlack,  whose  eiw 
dor  In  the  American  cause  cannot  but  be  still  remembered  bv 
many.    (Note  by  the  Bishop  tn  188a) 
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Toric:  and  after  his  abort  oomideratioiif  instead 
of  prooeeding  on  his  journey,  he  tamed  bos 
horses^  heads,  travelled  immediately  to  Torktown. 
aod  entered  on  the  duties  of  his  appointment.'  ^ 
After  tiie  eyaooation  of  Philadelphia  by  the 
British^  Wbite  waa  the  only  cleiigyman  of  his 
wmmanion  who  remained  in  the  state.  As  soon 
as  peace  was  conolnded  he  took  an  active  part  in 
the  reorganization  of  the  Episcopal  ohurch,  and 
at  the  £st  regalar  oonvention  of  the  state  was 
elected  bishop.  Ho  soon  after  sailed  to  Engknd, 
in  company  with  the  Be  v.  Dr.  Provoost,  who 
had  been  dectod  bishop  in  New  York,  to  apply 
for  oonaecration.  An  act  of  parliament  havinff 
been  passed  to  remove  the  obstacles  which  had 
prevented  action  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Seabnry, 
both  were  oon<iecrated  by  the  Archbishop  of  Oan- 
terbnry,  in  the  chapel  of  Lambeth  palace,  Feb.  4, 
1787.  They  soon  after  retnmed,  landing  at  New 
York  on  Easter  Sunday.  Bishop  White  returned 
to  Philadelphia,  where  he  residea  when  not  absent 
on  his  official  duties  daring  the  remainder  of  his 
long  life.  He  published,  in  1813,  Lectures  on  the 
Gate^hium  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  : 
i»Uh  supplementary  lectures ;  one  on  the  Ministry ^ 
the  other  on  the  Publvi  Service:  and  Dissertations 
en  Select  Subjects  in  the  Lectures;  in  1817,  Co/n- 
p'jratiee  Views  of  the  Controversy  between  the 
Calvinists  and  the  Arminiins^  2  vols.  8vo. ;  in 
1820,  Memoirs  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  the  united  States  of  America,  re- 
printed in  1835,  with  a  continuation  to  that 
period.  A  number  of  Sermons,  EpiiH)opal  Charges, 
and  Paitoral  Letters,  delivered  in  the  course  of 
his  ministry,  were  published  separately.  The 
Memoirs  consist  of  a  brief  narrative  of  the  early 
conventions  and  subsequent  history  of  the  Episco- 
pal Church  after  the  Revolution.  The  cliarac- 
teristic  modesty  of  their  author  led  him  to  touch 
very  briefly  upim  his  own  services,  and  the  his- 
torical value  of  the  work  is  consequently  less  than 
it  otherwise  would  have  been.  In  1817,  at  the 
reipiest  of  Bishop  Hobart,  he  addressed  to  that 
prelate  a  letter  containing  an  account  of  his  life 
up  to  the  period  at  which  the  Memoirs  commence. 
ne  commences  as  follows : — 

A  few  years  ago  yon  requested  of  me  to  prepare 
for  you  some  notices  of  tiie  most  material  circum- 
stADces  of  my  eariy  life.  Compliance  was  intended, 
but  has  been  delayed,  in  common  with  many  things 
which  may  be  done  at  any  time.  It  is  now  under- 
take-), witn  a  protest  asainst  being  understood  to  be- 
lieve, that  the.*e  have  been  such  events  as  can  make 
op  a  volume  of  biography ;  otherwise  than  by  the 
help  of  that  art  of  book-making,  which  has  been  j 
much  employed  of  late  years  on  private  history ;  but  ' 
the  exercise  of  which  I  should  oe  sorry  to  foresee 
on  a  life  of  so  little  variety  or  celebrity  as  mine. 

In  consequence  of  this  caveat,  the  Bishop^s 
biographer,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bird  Wilson,  has  not 
printea  this  important  letter.  He,  however,  re- 
fers to  it,  as  ftirnishing  the  chief  material  of  his 
Ifemoir,*  published  in  1839. 

We  extract  the  chief  portion  of  the  Bishop^s 
*^  Additional  Instructions  /or  the  Missionaries  to 
China^^    prepared  and  delivered  in  his  eighty- 

•  Memoir  of  the  LIfo  of  fbe  Rt  BeT.  William  White,  D.D. 
Bishop  of  the  Prntesuint  Episcopal  Church  in  the  State  of 
PaoasrlTania.  By  Bin!  Wilton,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Systematio 
INvtatty  in  the  Oeaeni  Theologieal  Somiaary. 


eighth  year,  to  ICessrs.  Hanson  and  Lockwood,  the 
first  mis.4ionaries  sent  out  by  the  Protestant  Epis- 
oopal  Church  to  that  country : — 

In  the  tie  wliich  binds  yon  to  the  Episcopal  church, 
there  is  nothing  which  places  vou  in  the  attitude  of 
hostility  to  men  of  any  other  Christian  denomination^ 
and  much  which  should  unite  you  in  .-lifection  to  those 
occupied  in  the  same  cause  with  yourselves.  You 
should  rejoice  in  their  successes,  and  avoid  as  much 
as  possible  all  controversy,  and  all  discussions  which 
may  provoke  it,  on  points  on  which  they  may  differ 
from  our  communion,  without  conforming  in  any 
point  to  what  we  consider  as  erroneous.  If  contro- 
versy should  be  unavoidable,  let  it  be  conducted 
with  entire  freedom  from  that  bitterness  of  spirit  and 
that  severity  of  language  which  cannot  serve  the 
cause  of  God  under  any  circumstances ;  while  in  the 
sphere  which  yon  will  occupy  they  will  be  repulsive 
from  a  religion  which  produces  no  better  fruits  on 
the  tempers  of  its  teacners.  In  the  vicissitudes  of 
European  commerce,  and  especially  in  that  of  Can- 
ton, you  will  find  many  who  speaK  your  language, 
and  whose  object  is  the  pursuit  of  commerce.  It  is 
to  be  lamented  that  no  European  government  has 
sustained  even  the  appearance  of  divine  worship 
among  these  its  distant  subjects  Perhai»  they  may 
show  themselves  indifferent  or  even  hostile  to  your 
design.  In  either  ease  you  will  keep  the  even  tenor 
of  your  way ;  not  moved  by  the  fear  or  expectation 
of  the  fiivour  of  men.  It  may  happen  incidentally 
to  your  ministiy  that  some  of  these  temporary  resi- 
dents shall  be  brought  by  it  to  a  better  mind  in 
regard  "  ta  the  things  which  belong  to  their  peace.** 
Especially  they  ought  to  be  cautioned  of  the  responsi- 
bility which  they  would  incur  by  discouragement  of 
the  endeavours  for  the  conversion  of  the  heathen ; 
while,  under  notice  of  missionaries  employed  for  that 
purpose,  there  are  so  many  professing  the  same  faith, 
•*  yet  living  without  God  in  the  world."  You  can- 
not be  ignorant  that  in  a  former  age  the  Christian 
religion  was  extensively  propagated  in  China;  being 
countenanced  by  successive  emperors,  and  by  others 
of  high  rank  in  the  empire.  Xeither  con  it  be  un- 
known to  yon  that  this  was  succeeded  by  an  exten- 
sive persecution  of  all  who  owned  the  name  of  Christ. 
It  is  certain  that  the  change  arose  from^  the  inter- 
ference of  the  decrees  of  a  foreign  jurisdiction  with 
immemorial  usages  of  the  Chinese.  It  is  an  old  sub- 
ject of  debate  whether  those  decrees  were  called  for 
by  the  integrity  of  Christian  truth.  Without  dis- 
cussing the  question  of  them,  the  reason  of  noticing 
them  is  to  remark,  that  in  reference  to  foreign  juris- 
diction there  con  be  no  room  for  any  difficulty  con* 
cerning  it  within  our  communion ;  which  holds  the 
church  in  every  country  to  be  competent  to  self 
government  in  all  matters  left  to  hunian  discretion. 
No  faithful  minister  of  our  church  will,  in  any  in* 
stance,  relax  a  requisition  of  the  Gospel,  in  accom- 
modation to  unscriptural  prejudices  of  his  converts; 
but  he  will  not  bind  them  in  any  chain  not  bound  on 
them  by  his  Master.  It  has  even  been  said  that  the 
court  of  Pekin  found  itself  in  danger  of  being 
brought  under  subjection  to  a  foreign  prelate.  In 
proportion  to  the  odium  of  such  a  charge,  the  con- 
verted Chinese  should  be  assured  of  suety  in  the 
enjoyment  of  the  liberty  "  wherewith  Christ  hath 
made  them  free." 

In  proposing  the  evidences  of  the  Christian  reli- 
gion to  the  Chmese,  aud  indeed  to  heathens  of  any 
description,  there  is  to  be  avoided  the  alternate  dan- 
ger, on  the  one  hand,  of  the  measuring  of  success  by 
any  excitement  of  sensibility,  which  may  be  short- 
livc:l;  and  on  the  other,  the  not  exhibiting  of  tire 
subject  in  snch  a  point  of  view  as  shall  show  it  to  be 
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eoDgenial  with  the  best  sensibilities  of  our  nature 
The  ground  taken  by  the  apostles  must  certainly  be 
that  which  may  most  safely  be  taken  by  all  the 
ministers  of  the  Oospel  When  St  Peter  addressed 
a  Jewish  audience,  as  in  the  second  chapter  of  Acts, 
he  laid  the  stress  on  ancient  prophecy.  And  when 
8t  Paul  addressed  heathen  audiences,  as  in  sundry 
passages  of  the  same  book,  the  argument  used  by 
him  was  the  recent  miracle  of  the  resurrection. 
These  are  points  which  associate  themselves  with  the 
liTcliest  of  our  hopes,  and  tend  to  the  excitement  of 
our  best  affections ;  yet  it  is  through  the  door  of  the 
ttnderatauding  that  truth  enters  in  order  to  the  takinff 
of  possession  of  the  heart  It  is  still  the  ground  of 
prophecy  and  of  miracles  on  which  the  truth  of 
Christianity  must  be  advocated ;  although  not  with- 
out their  connection  with  that  sinfulness  of  human 
nature  to  whidi  the  contents  of  the  Gospel  are^  so 
admirably  adapted;  laying  in  it  the  only  foundation 
of  trust  in  the  pardon  of  sin,  and  of  claim  of 
deliverance  from  its  thraldom ;  and  in  addition  be- 
ing fruitful  of  consolation,  and  a  sure  guide  through 
life,  and  a  stay  of  dependence  in  the  hour  of  death 
and  the  day  of  judgment  Let  but  these  interesting 
subjects  take  possession  of  the  mind,  and  its  na- 
tural language  will  be,  "What  shall  I  do  to  be 
saved r 

When  the  Gospel  is  preached  to  a  heathen  at  the 
present  day,  we  ought  not  to  forget  to  extend  to  his 
case  that  forbearance  of  divine  mei-c]^  which  St  Paul 
disclosed  when  he  said  to  the  Athenians,  "  the  times 
of  this  ignorance  God  winked  at**  Even  when  we 
have  arrested  his  attention,  but  without  reaching  the 
point  of  his  conviction,  we  onght  not  to  be  hasty^  in 
nssurine  ourselves  that  there  may  not  h$  wanting 
something  conciliatory  in  manner;  or,  perhaps,  that 
there  may  be  something  repulsive  in  it  We  ought 
therefore  to  wait  in  patience  for  more  auspicious 
moments,  and  not  msnly  eonclude  that  there  is  a 
'*  hating  of  the  light,  lest  the  deeds  should  be  re- 
proved." When  there  is  contemplated  the  aggre- 
gnte  of  Christian  evidence ;  when  there  is  seen  that 
through  the  long  tract  of  four  thousand  years  there 
was  a  chain  of  history,  of  prophecy,  of  miracle,  and 
of  prefiguratioa,  looking  forward  to  a  dispensation 
to  be  disclosed  at  the  end  of  that  portion  of  time ; 
when  it  is  seen  that  there  was  then  manifested  the 
great  sacrifice  which  AilfiUed  all  that  had  gone  before ; 
and  when  there  is  read  the  record  of  a  sacrifice 
commemorative  of  the  same,  to  be  perpetuated  ^nttl 
the  second  coming  of  the  divine  Ordainer,  to  sit  in 
judgment  on  the  world :  it  is  a  mass  of  proof,  which, 
properly  presented,  will  command  the  assent  of  un- 
biasBed  men  in  all  times  and  places;  progressing  in 
its  influence  to  the  promised  issue,  when  "  all  the 
kingdoms  of  the  world  shall  have  become  the  king- 
doms of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ" 

The  portrait  of  White,  painted  by  Imnao,  re- 
presents a  countenance  of  great  purity  and  bene- 
volence; one  of  the  noblest  t>'pes  of  personal 
character  of  onr  forefathers,  which  we  are  aocn«t- 
tomed  to  associate  with  the  friendships  of  Wash- 
ington. 
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The  modesty  of  Bishop  White,  with  no  kck  of 
patriotic  or  Christian  firmness,  for  he  maintained 
on  proper  occasions  the  distinctive  principles  of 
his  oommonion,  and  he  remained  at  his  post  as  a 
city  clorpyman  during  the  terrible  visitations  of 
tho  yellow  fever,  was  as  remarkable  as  his  worth. 


The  memory  of  his  virtnea  and  the  reooUection 
of  his  appearance  are  cherished  by  his  fiiends,  and 
well  deserve  to  be. 

For  the  last  forty  years  of  his  life,  Dr.  White 
was  Senior  and  conseouently  Presiding  Bishop  of 
the  United  States.  His  course  on  theological 
qnestions  was  regulated  by  the  quiet  and  nK>de- 
rate  character  of  his  mind.  He  died  after  a  short 
iUness,  during  the  time  of  morning  serviee  on 
Sunday,  July  17,  1886. 

ISAIAH  THOMAS, 

The  eminent  printer,  newspaper  writer,  and 
founder  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society, 
was  bom  in  Boston,  January  19th,  1749.  At  six 
years  of  age,  he  was  apprentioed  to  Zachariah 
Fowle,  a  ballad  printer,  and  his  first  essay  was 
setting  one  of  these  ballads,  ^*  The  Lawyer's  Pedi- 
gree," in  double  pica.  After  learning  his  profes- 
sion, and  pursuing  some  wandering  adventares  from 
Nova  Scotia  to  &ath  Carolina,  he  returned  to  Bos- 
ton in  1770,  to  engage  w^itli  his  old  master  in  the 
publication  of  the  Massachusetts  Spy.  In  1774, 
when  his  political  Whig  course,  carried  on  with 
spirit  in  his  paper,  became  obnoxious  to  the 
authorities,  he  conveyed  his  types  to  Worcester, 
where  he  continued  his  paper.*  In  various  ways 
Thomas  remained  connected  with  the  paper  tiH 
1801.  In  1788,  he  carried  on  the  publishing 
business  at  Boston,  in  the  firm  of  Thomas  and 
Andrews.  The  Massachusetts  Magazine  was 
issued  by  them  in  eight  volumes,  from  1789  to 
1796.  He  was  connected  with  Carlisle  at  Wal- 
pole,  in  book-publishing  and  printing  the  Farmer^s 
Museum^  ana  extendi  his  business  widely  in 
other  quarters.  At  Worcester,  he  published  a 
folio  Bible,  Watts's  Psalms  and  Hymns,  with  Bar- 
low^s  additions,  and  a  long  series  of  the  books  in 
vogue  in  the  day,  travels,  theology,  biogr^>hy, 
&c.,  including  a  set  of  chap  books  for  the  enter- 
tainment, instruction,  and  love  of  the  marvelloas 
throughout  the  country.  His  judgment  was  good. 
A  book  is  likely  to  be  of  some  interest  which  has 
his  name  attached.  In  1810,  he  published  his 
History  of  Printing,  It  commences  with  a  brief 
history  of  the  art  of  book  production  from  the 
earliest  known  manuscripts  to  the  date  of  its 
issue.  This  is  followed  by  a  history  of  printing 
in  America  brought  down  to  the  end  of  Uie  last 
century ;  an  account  of  the  progress  of  the  art  in 
each  state,  and  of  the  princi^  printers,  being 
gi  ven.  The  work  also  contains  a  historj-  of  news- 
papera  and  an  appendix  of  valuable  notes. 

Isaiah  Thomas  published  his  Kete  England  AU 
manae^  which  had  something  of  the  flavor  of 
Franklin's  "Poor  Richard."  It  first  appeared  in 
1775,  and  was  continued  with  several  titles  for 
forty-two  years,  twenty-dx  by  the  father,  thirteen 
by  the  son,  and  three  years  by  William  Manning.f 

His  most  beneficent  work,  however,  was  the 
leading  part  which  he  took  in  the  foundation,  in 
1812,  of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society  at 
Worcester,  of  which  he  was  elected  the  first  Presi- 
dent. He  furnished  the  library  with  books  from  the 


•  On  the  8d  May,  1774.    "ThK**  nys  Boddngbam. 

th«  first  printlDg  that  was  executed  Id  anjr  Inland  town  ta  Kew 
£ngland/' 

t  A  carious  aocount  of  "*  Thomas's  Almanac,^  in  the  Boston 
Saturday  HamU^,  by  T.  W.  UarriS)  th«  Ifbxvina  of  UamitiL 
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itores  of  his  own  TalnaUe  ooUection,  lunonntinK 
in  all  to  between  seveD  and  eight  thousimi)  bound 
TolnmcH,  a  l&rge  auniber  of  tracts,  and  one  of  the 
meet  Tklnable  series  of  newspaitera  io  the  comt- 
trj;  erected  &  building  for  their  reception  on  bis 
own  gronnd,  and  bequeathed  the  land  and  hall  to  i 
the  Sodet;,  with  a  pruvisiou  equal  to  twenty-fonr  : 
thooBaad  dollars  for  its  maiotenance.    In  the  eu- 
JDjineDt  of  this  l^acy,  the  institntioD  now  occn-   I 
pies  a  fine  library  building,  which  is  BJtuated  oa 
a  new  lot,  given  to  the  Bocietj,  on  one  of  the 
finest  sites  in  the  town.  i 

Another  coniridenible  donor  to  the  Society  was 
the  Rev,  William  Bentley,  of  SaJem,  a  eealous 
ooHector  of  books  and  ecientitic  curioaitiefl.  At  i 
hia  death,  in  1819,  he  beqneathod  his  hbrary  and  | 
cabinet  ehiefiy  to  the  eolloge  at  Headville,  Penn-  ,i 
^Irania,  and  to  the  Antiquarian  Society.* 

One  of  the  rarities  of  the  library  is  the  Uather  ! 
collection,  which  consiatA  of  about  ft  thousand 
Tuluinca,  once  belonging  to  tlie  three  scholars  and  I 
^vinea.     Mr.  Haven,  in  a  communication  to  Ur. 
Jewett,  remarks,  "  this  is,  perhaps,  the  oldest  pri-  ; 
vale  library  in  the  country  that  has  been  trans-   ; 
mitted  froin  one  generation  to  another.    It  was  i 
obtained  from    Mra.   Hannali  Mather  Crocker, 
grand'danghter  of  Cotton  Mather,  and  only  re- 
maining representative  of  the  family  in  Boeton, 
partly  by  fpft  and  partly  by  purchase.    It  is  called 
in  the  records,    '  The    reinnins   of   the   andeot 
library  of  the  Uatherd,'  and  was  oon»idered  by 
Iiaiah  Thomas  as    'the  oldest  library  in  New 
England,  if  not  in  the  United  States.'      With 
tht»e  books  was  obtained  a  large  collection  of 
tracts  and  manuscripts  bt^longing  to  the  Mathers, 
the  latter  consisting  of  sermons,  diaries,  corres- 
pondence, and  comuion-plBces.       Many   of   the 
tracts  are  political,  and  relate  to  the  period  of  tbe 
Bevolntion  and  the  Commonwealth  in  England. "t 

The  library  now  numbers  (1854)  some  twenty- 
three  thousand  volumes,  under  the  charge  of  the 
libnrian,  Mr.  8.  F.  Haven,  the  author  of  a  valu- 
aUe  contribution — the  account  of  the  Origin  of 
tlu  MiutaehatetU  Companj/  and  ofiU  MembtnX 
— to  tbe  historic  lilorature  of  New  England. 


Astlqsitlm  BoelMr  Han. 


•  Bantln.  (br  wurlr  twcntj  7«ui,  edlud  tkc  EmmStot»- 
ler.  naa  AmoerU  In  polltln.  at  biUoiItb  uqiuliiUiKX  vttb 
iKifiiifo^  mad  roniEuur  ctnplarpd  with  bifl  pen,  luring  i 
inat  onmber  of  MSS.  Kb  publbbed  Berenl  lenatnt,  ■  eol- 
teMkiB  at  P«]m3  vid  Hjmu,  aod  a  HlaMrr  of  Bilem,  Id  Ihg 
BlHoHcal  CallroUmis.— fineklDgliAni'a  Newipnptc  Ulcnlors, 


t  Utter  dT  a,  F.  IUt« 


atAaB  Aittqairtu  Society,  td].  1 


The  two  fi»it  voJnmes  of  the  Sodety's  pnhlloa- 

tions,  the  Arehasologia  Am^'ioatia^  inclnde 
Caleb  Atwatfir's  Description  of  Western  Anti- 

Sities  and  Albert  Gallatin's  Synopsis  of  the 
dian  Tribes  of  North  America. 

The  Kght,  airy  alcoves  of  tlie  new  hall,  rich  in 
old  Amei^oan  )>eriodical,  newspaper,  and  other 
literature,  with  its  choice  stores  of  MSS.,  particu- 
larly of  the  old  eoclesisstical  history  of  New 
England,  seldom  preserved  with  equal  care,  are  a 
noble  monument  to  the  fur-sighted  litenuy  zeal  of 
Isaiah  Thomas. 

The  benevolence  of  Thomas  was  not  confined 
to  hia  own  town.  He  left  liberal  bequests  of 
books  and  money  to  the  library  at  Harvard  and 
the  Historical  Society  of  New  York. 

Ho  died  at  Worcester,  April  4th,  1831,  in  his 
eighty-second  year. 

BESNABO  BOKAHB. 
Iw  1776,  Captain  Bernard  Romans  published 
at  New  York,  A  Coneite  Natural  Hutory  of 
Ba*t  and  Wat  Florida;  eontainirty  an  aceount 
qf  tht  natural  Produce  of  all  the  Southern  part 
of  Britith  America^  in  th«  thru  Kiagdojni  of 
Nature^  partioularly  the  Animal  and  Vegetable. 
Likeieiee,  the  Artificial  Produce  noa  raieed,  or 
pottible  to  he  raieed,  and  manufactured  thers, 
Kith  tome  eommemial  and  political  ot>«ervationt 
in  that  part  of  the  world,  and  a  Ohorographical 
Aeeount  if  the  Kome.  To  which  it  added  by  Way 
of  Appendix,  Plain  and  Eaiy  Direetiimt  to  No- 
vigalori  over  the  Bank  of  Bahama,  the  Coait  of 
the  two  Floridai,  the  North  qf  Cuba,  and  the 
dangerout  Oulph  Paaage.  Noting,  aim,  tht 
hitherto  unknevm  Watering  Placet  in  that  Part 
of  America,  intend^  principally  for  thevteof 
lueh  fitaaelt  at  may  he  to  unfortunate  at  to  be  d»- 
tretaed  by  ueather  in  that  difficult  part  of  ih« 

Tills  ample  title-page  rendere  an  aooonnt  of  tlie 
oonlenta  of  tlie  work  unnecessary.  It  is  well, 
though  somewhat  grandiloquently  written,  and  Ita 
information  is  minute  and  well  arranged.  It  is 
"  Illustrated  witli  twelve  Copper  Plates,  and  two 
whole-sheet  M^m."  The  copper  plates  are  veiy 
mdely  executed,  and  consist  mainly  of  "  diarao- 
teristic  heads"  of  the  various  Indian  tribes  of  the 
■y  00- 
iribed 

the  letters  S.P.Q.A.  This  is  placed  beside  a 
seated  female  figure,  having  in  one  Iiand  a  rod  on 
the  end  of  which  is  a  liberty  cap.  She  wears  a 
helmet,  and  smiles  benignantly  at  an  ladiaii  who 
is  unroUing  a  map  at  her  feet.  Beside  him  is  a 
water  god  pouring  copious  streams  from  a  jar  on 
each  side  of  him,  one  of  which  is  labelled  Mis- 
sissippi. The  remaining  space  is  dry  Und,  upon 
which  a  chunky  cherub  is  measuring  off  ^stanoea 
with  a  compass  on  an  outspread  map. 

Bernard  Romans,  of  Pensncola,  appears  as  tha 
author  of  a  letter  on  the  compass,  dated  Ansnst, 
177S,  in  the  Transactions  of  the  American  Pnilo- 
sophioal  Society.  Romans  was  an  engineer  in 
the  British  service,  hut  was  employed,  about  the 
period  of  the  publication  of  this  work,  by  the 
American  government  in  constructing  Fort  Con- 
stitution, on  the  inland  opposite  West  Point.  He 
applied  for  a  oomniieidon  in  tlie  American  anny. 
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which  vaa  rafiued  him,  and  he  bood  aft«rwarda 
abandoned  his  task. 

In  1 778  he  published  a  second  voA,  jlnnob  <!f 
the  TrovbUi  i»  tha  Netherlandt,  from  tht  Aeeet- 
turn  of  Charlet  V.  Emperor  of  Germtmy.  /» 
fwrparU.  A  Proper  and  Seammahle  Mirror  far 
tkepretentAmericant.  CoUeettd  and  Trantlatei 
from  the  moit  approved  HUtorian*  in  the  Jfatite 
Tongue.  Volume  1.  It  was  published  in  Hart- 
ford, and  "dedicated  (by  permission)  to  His  Ex- 
oellency,  Jonadma  Trumbull,  Estj.,  Goremor  and 
Commander  in  Chief  in  and  over  the  State  of 
Connecticut  and  ita  dependenoiea,  Captdn  Gene- 
ral and  Admiral  of  the  same,  &c.  &o.  &c."  In  the 
pre&oe  Romans  claims  the  merit  of  a  translator 
only,  and  says,  "As  a  foreigner,  it  cannot  be  ex- 
pected that  I  ahould  excel  in  elegance  of  compo- 
nUon  or  oorrectneas  of  language.  May  the  droaty 
examples,"  he  continnea,  "through  which  I  lead 
you  be  a  ooinfort  to  yon  (respected  Americans) 
who  are  so  highly  fevored  by  Providence,  as  in 
all  appearance  to  obtain  the  glorious  blessings 
contended  for,  widi  infinite  less  trouble  and  bard- 
■hips  than  feH  to  the  lot  of  those  heroes,  whoee 
eufleringa  In  freedom's  cause  are  exhibited  in  this 

The  Captain  does  not  appear  to  IiBve  got  beyond 
one  volume  in  either  of  his  works.  The  one  on 
Florida,  from  its  rarity,  commands  a  very  high 
price;  it  eihibits  a  curious  typ(^raphioal  i«cu- 
liarity,  tJie  prononn,  I,  being  printed  thronghout, 
except  at  the  oommenceiuent  of  a  sentenoe,  with 
a  small  L 


Tea,  a  deapicable  weed,  and  of  late  attempted  to 
be  made  a  dirty  conduit,  lo  lead  a  Btream  of  oppree- 
•ions  into  these  happy  regioni,  one  of  the  grenteet 
causes  ot  the  poverty,  which  teems  for  some  yeara 
past  to  have  preyad  on  the  vitals  of  Brilain,  would 
Dot  have  deserved  my  Btl«ntioD  had  it  uot  so  uni- 
venally  become  a  neeceiary  of  life ;  and  were  cot 
most  people  bo  infatuated  as  more  and  more  to  eeta- 
blish  this  vile  article  of  luxury  in  Ameriea,  our  gold 
and  silver  for  this  dirty  return  is  sent  to  Evrope, 
from  whence,  being  joined  by  more  from  the  mo- 
ther-eountn,  it  finds  its  way  to  the  Chimu,  who, 
no  doubt,  ^d  sport  in  tliis  iostanee  of  superior  wia- 
dom  of  the  Evroptoitie.  These  aonsiderations,  jnned 
to  tlic  additional  evil  of  its  l>ein^  a  monopoly  of  the 
worst  kind,  and  the  frauds  of  mmng  it  with  leaves 
of  other  plants,  ought  to  rouse  ua  here,  In  introduce 
the  plant  (wliich  is  of  late  become  pretty  common 
in  Europf)  into  these  provinces,  where  the  some  cli- 
mate reiEiis  as  in  China,  and  where  (no  donbt)  the 
same  sou  is  to  be  found;  by  this  means  ire  may 
trample  under  foot  this  yoke  of  oppression,  which 
has  so  long  pressed  the  mother  eauntry,  and  begins 
to  gall  us  very  sore;  and  will  the  EuroptaHi  (ac- 
cording to  an  unaccountable  eustom  of  deopisiiig  all 
our  western  produce,  when  compared  to  oriental 
one«)  avoid  drinking  Ameriem  teal  Be  not  ye  so 
infatuated,  ye  bods  of  Ameiiea,  as  not  to  drink  <rf 
your  own  growth  I  Learn  to  save  your  money  at 
Iiomel  I  cannot  think  tliis  advice  contrary  to  the 
interest  of  firtfain,  for  whatever  is  benefici^  to  the 
colonies  wQl,  in  the  end,  be  at  least  equally  so  to  the 
mother  country. 


DAVID  BAUSAT. 


Rausat,  tlie  historiun  of  the  Revolntion,  v 
bom,  April  2d,  1748,  in  Lancaster  county,  Pen 


glvania.  He  was  the  son  of  an  Irish  raalgnnt 
:fore  studying  at  the  College  of  New  Jersey, 
which  be  entered  at  the  age  of  thirteen,  he  paEsed 
a  year  as  aaofitant  tutor  in  an  academy  at  Carlisle. 
On  leaving  college,  he  was  for  a  while  a  tntor  in 
Maryland;  he  then  studied  medidne  at  the  Col- 
lege of  Pennsylvania,  where  he  made  the  ao- 
quointanoe  of  Rush,  which  exerdsed  an  import- 
ant influence  on  his  after  life.  He  settled  in 
Charleston,  S.  0.,  as  a  practitioner,  and  soon  roee 
to  distinotion  by  his  general  powers  of  mind, 
particulnriy  exerted  in  the  oaa^  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. He  delivered  to  the  citizens  a  patriotic 
oration  on  tlie  second  anniversoiy  of  the  Dodara- 
tjon  of  Independenoe,  in  17T9.  lie  wrote,  among 
other  occasional  papers  relating  to  the  times,  a 
Sermon  on  Taa^  from  the  text,  "Touch  not,  taste 
not,  handle  not,"  in  which  he  caricatured  Lord 
Korili ;  a  tract  for  the  tines,  which  had  consider- 
able popularity.  Ha  was  army  surgeon  at  the 
siege  of  Savannah,  a  member  of  the  state  legis- 
latu^c^  and,  in  the  fortunes  of  the  war,  was  for  a 
time  prisoner  at  St.  Augustine.  He  was  in  Con- 
gress in  17S2  and  1185,  in  the  latter  year  pub- 
Usbin^  his  Hhtory  of  the  Eeeolution  in  SBuih 
Garohrta,  and  preparing  his  Hittory  of  the 
American  Bttotution,  by  inspection  of  public 
documents  and  conferences  with  Franklin,  Wither- 
spoon,  whose  daughter  he  hod  married,  and  with 
Washington,  at  Mount  Vernon.  This  lustory  was 
published  in  1790.  It  would  ^pear  from  some 
verses  of  Frenean  on  the  subject,  that  the  woric 
WAS  prohibited  in  Great  Britain: — 


WheD  the  twelve  yet  remaining  their  si 

told. 
The  king  will  run  mad— and  the  book  will  be  ttXA. 


^)LjL*~iu0^t^yU/^ 
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His  Life  of  WaMiygior^  dedicated  to  the  youth 
of  the  United  States,  appeared  in  1801 .  In  1808, 
he  published  his  History  of  South  Carolina^  on 
extension  of  A  Sketch  of  the  Soil,  CltTnate.  Wea- 
ther, and  Diaeaseg  of  South  Carolina,  which  he 
had  published  in  1796. 

In  1811,  Ramsay  lost  his  second  wife,  the 
dangbter  of  Henry  lAurens,  and .  a  lady  of  great 
aooomphshments  and  beneyolence.  She  read 
Greek  fiuniliarly.  Of  her  libex^ty  and  pious 
disposition  it  is  related,  that  when  in  France  she 
reoeived  five  hundred  guineas  from  her  father, 
she  employed  it  for  the  purchase  and  distribution 
of  testaments  and  the  establishment  of  a  school 
Memoirs  of  Martha  Laurens  Ramsay,  with  Ex- 
tracts from  her  Diarv,  were  published  by  her 
husband  shortly  after  her  des^. 

The  medical  publications  of  Ramsay  include 
A  lUciew  of  the  Improvements,  Progress,  and 
State  of  Medicine  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,  in 
1800;  A  Medical  Begister  for  the  year  1802;  A 
Dissertation  on  the  Means  of  Preseroing  Health 
in  Charleston,  and  a  Ealogium  and  Life  of  Dr. 
Rush  before  the  Medical  Society  of  Charleston, 
June  10,  1813;  a  yaluable  biographical  sketch, 
in  which  he  displays  a  warm  person^  admiration 
and  close  study  of  the  character  of  his  old  friend 
and  preceptor. 

In  1816,  Ramsay  printed  a  History  of  the  It^ 
dependent  or  Congregational  Church  in  Charles- 
ton,  S.  (7.,  from  its  origin  till  the  year  1814, 
including,  in  an  Appendix,  the  speech  of  its  pas- 
tor, the  Rev.  Wm.  Tennent,  in  the  House  of 
Assembly,  Charleston,  on  the  Dissenting  Petition 
for  Equality  of  Religious  Denominations  in  the 
eye  of  the  Law. 

Ramsay  also  published  an  Oration  on  the 
Acquieition  of  Louisiana  and  a  Biographical 
Chart,  on  a  New  Plan,  to  facilitate  the  Study  of 
History. 

His  industry  was  a  proverb— carrying  out  the 
economy  of  time  of  Franklin  and  Rush  to  its 
maximum.  He  slept  but  four  hours,  rose  before 
daylight,  and  meditated,  book  in  hand,  while  he 
wiuted  for  the  dawn.  Besides  his  historical  com- 
positions and  the  pursuit  of  his  profession,  be  took 
under  his  charge  the  general  philanthropic  and 
aodal  movements  of  the  day,  urging  them  fre- 
qnently  in  the  press.  His  private  fortune  was 
iigured  by  his  enthusiastic  speculations. 

While  in  the  full  activity  of  his  intellectual  oo- 
cnpations,  when  he  had  just  completed  his  sixty- 
sixth  year,  he  suddenly  fell  a  victmi  to  the  insane 
attack  of  a  lunatic,  by  whom,  in  open  day,  within 
a  few  paces  of  his  own  dwelling,  he  was  shot  with 
a  pistol  loaded  with  three  balls,  one  of  the  wounds 
fiom  which  caused  his  death  the  second  day.  May 
Stii,  1815.  "^        ^ 

His  posthumous  writings  are  voluminous:  A 
Hietory  of  the  United  States  from  their  first  set- 
tiesnent  as  English  colonies  to  the  end  of  the  year 
1808,  which  wos  published  in  Philadelphia  in  1816, 
with  a  continuation  to  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  by 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith,  and  a  Universal 
History  Americanised,  or  an  Historical  View  of 
the  World  from  the  Earliest  Eecords  to  the  Nine- 
teenth    Century,  toith  a  particular  reference  to 
th^  State  of  Society,  Literature,  BeligUm,  and 
form  ^  of  Government   of    the    University   of 
jimeriea,  which  found  its  way  to  the  press  in 
TOZ«   I.— 20 


Philadelphia,  in  twelve  volumes  octavo,  in  1819. 
This  last  work  had  occupied  its  author  for  more 
than  forty  years. 

JOHN  PABKE. 

In  1786,  in  Philadelphia,  a  literary  novelty  for 
the  times  appeared  in  a  volume  entitled  The 
Lyric  Works  of  Horace,  translated  into  English 
verse :  to  which  are  added,  a  number  of  original 
Poems,  by  a  Native  of  America*  This  waa 
John  Parke,  of  whom  we  learn  from  Mr.  Fisher's 
notice  of  the  Early  Poets  of  Pennsylvania,  that 
he  was  probably  a  native  of  Delaware,  and  boni 
about  the  year  1750,  since  he  was  in  the  college 
at  Philadelphia  in  1768 ;  that  ''  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  war  he  entered  the  American 
army,  and  was  attached,  it  is  supposed,  to 
Wadiington's  division,  for  some  of  his  pieces  are 
dated  at  camp,  in  the  neighborhood  of  Boston, 
and  others  at  Whitemarsh  and  Valley  Forse. 
After  the  peace  he  was  for  some  time  in  Phila- 
delphia, and  is  last  heard  of  in  Arundel  county, 
Virginia."t 

Parke's  use  of  the  Odes  and  Epistles  of  Horace 
is  a  glory  which  the  sanguine  anticipation  of  the 
Yenusian  never  dreamt  of.  Having  done  their 
duty  nobly  in  old  Rome,  in  compliments  toMsBce- 
nas  and  encouragements  to  Augustus,  in  triumph 
over  barbaric  hosts,  and  in  the  gentler  celebration 
of  love,  friendship,  and  festivity,  they  emerge 
like  the  stream  of  Arethusa  on  a  new  continent, 
in  gushing  emotions  to  General  Washington,  Ben- 
jamin Franklin,  Nathan  Rumsey,  Esq.,  A.B.,  and 
the  Reverend  Samuel  Mogaw. 

Parke's  book,  if  the  honors  of  Horatian  feli- 
city in  poetry  be  denied  it,  can  fall  back  on  its 
claims  as  a  rather  comprehensive  Revolutionary 
directory.  The  inscriptions  at  the  head  of  tlie 
odes  are  quite  a  catalogue  of  the  worthies  of  the 
time.  Augustus  does  duty  for  several  persons : — 
The  Reverend  William  Smith,  the  late  Provost, 
the  Hon.  Thomas  M'Kean,  his  Excellency  Benja- 
min Fi-anklin,  and  even  ^*  His  Most  Augnst  Ma- 
jesty" Louis  XVI.  Mascenas,  in  the  same  way, 
is  in  turn,  the  Right  Honorable  Mfgor-Gheneral 
William  Eari  of  Stirling ;  the  Hon.  John  Vining, 
member  of  Congress  for  the  Delaware  State; 
Brigadier-Generfd  Richard  Butier,  and  the  Hon. 
Mi^or-Oeneral  Vamnm,  of  Rhode  Island.  An 
Ode  to  Mercury  is  addr^»ed  to  Charles  M'Enight, 
Esq.,  M.D.,  professor  of  anatomy  and  surgery  in 
Oofumbia  College,  New  York ;  the  exquisite  one 
belonging  to  Quintus  Dellius  is  assigned  to  the 
Hon.  Colonel  Samuel  Wyllis,  of  Hartford,  Con- 
necticut ;  the  delicate  appeal  to  Pompeins  Gros- 
phus  in  belialf  of  moderation  and  equanimity,  is 
laid  at  the  feet,  though  it  is  hardly  to  be  recog- 
nised in  the  least  degree  in  the  translation,  of 
John  Carson,  M.D.,  Philadelphia.  The  ship 
which  carried  Virgil  to  Athens  is  again  refitted, 
to  bear  the  Rev.  James  Davidson  on  the  Atlantic 


*The  Lyric  Worlu  of  Horace,  translated  Into  English 
Teno :  to  which  are  added,  a  number  of  Original  Poems.  Bt 
a  Natlye  of  America. 

Sil  enplt  optatam  cnrea  eontingere  metam, 
olta  iallt  fedtqae  puer 

Philadelphia:  Printed  by  Eleaser  Oswald,  at  the  Coifee  House. . 
1788.    8ro.  pp.  884 
t  Mems.  Hist.  Boe.  Penna.  toI.  U.  part  IL  p.  100. 
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wave.  The  bacchanul  odea,  we  perceive,  are 
veij  generally  addressed  to  officers  of  the  army. 
There  does  not  appear  to  have  been  anyth&g 
time-serving  in  this,  for  while  he  looks  well  after 
the  great,  he  "  neV  forgets  the  smallJ'  The 
thirty-eighth  ode  of  the  first  book, 

PersicoB  odi  puer  apparatus, 

is  affectionately  "  addressed  to  my  waiter,  Jabez 
Trapp,  a  soldier."  Nor  does  he  forget  his  pub- 
lisher.   The  famous  last  ode  of  the  third  book, 

Ezegi  monumeiitam  »re  perenniuB, 

is  inscribed  "  to  Lieutenant-Colonel  Eleazer  Os- 
wdd,  (k  the  American  Artillery,"  and  is  thus 
translated ; — 


TO  mLPonnL 


Addrtmed  to  LUuUnnni-Colonel  Elxazbb  Osvald,  qffKe 
American  ArtUUry. 

A  monument  Tve  rais'd  thnt  shall  surpass. 
In  firm  duration,  one  of  solid  brass ; 
Higher  than  Egypt's  pyramid  that  stands, 
With  towering  pnde,  the  work  of  kingly  hands, 
Unmov'd  it  shall  outbrove  the  wasting  rain, 
While  feeble  north  winds  threaten  it  in  vain : 
The  ooundeas  years,  and  whirling  time  may  fly; 
Yet  this  stands  fast  and  claims  eternity. 
I  will  not  wholly  die ;  for  fame  shall  save 
My  nobler  part,  and  rescue  from  the  grave; 
While  mitred  priests  the  Capitol  ascend. 
And  vestnl  maids  the  Bilent  pomp  attend, 
Where  down  Ofanto  rolls  his  rapid  stream. 
And  humbler  waters,  known  bv  Daunus'  name. 
Who  o'er  a  warlike  peonle  fix'd  his  throne, — 
There  shall  my  fnme  to  latest  time  be  known: 
While  future  ages  shall  the  bard  admire. 
Who  tun'd  to  Grecian  sounds  the  Roman  lyre. 
Tlien,  Muse,  assume  the  merit  justly  thine, 
And  for  my  brows  a  wreath  of  laurel  twine. 

Spottswood,  June,  1778. 

In  the  preface  there  is  further  mention  of  this, 
where  Mr.  Parke  tells  us  that  "  he  has  made  free 
to  address  the  ode  to  his  very  worthy  friend  and 
feUow-soldier,  Lieutenant  Oswald,  &c.,  not  only 
on  accoimt  of  his  ushering  this  work  into  the 
world,  but  for  his  many  eminent  virtues  as  a 
brave  soldier  and  good  citizen.  The  hardships 
he  has  suffered,  the  toils  he  has  endured,  and  the 
many  trying  vicissitudes  he  has  experienced  in 
the  defence  of  his  coimtry,  entitle  him  to  the 
esteem  of  every  patriotic  and  virtuous  American." 

This  preface  snows  Parke  to  have  been  a  man 
of  reading,  and  we  may  suppose  him  to  have  had 
access  for  its  composition  to  the  stores  of  the 
Loganian  library.  He  is  quite  learned  and  criti- 
cal in  a  miscellaneous  way,  and  has  brought  to- 
gether a  considerable  stock  of  interesting  notices, 
biographical  and  critical,  of  the  poet.  He  appears 
to  have  kept  a  scrap-book  on  this  favorite  topic, 
in  which  ne  copied  such  poetical  versions  of 
Ilorooe  as  came  to  his  hand  from  the  magazines 
and  other  English  sources.  He  has  included  a 
number  of  these  among  his  owa,  sometimes 
taking iiie  whole  ode,  and  at  others  interpolating 
lines  and  verses,  bnt  scrupulously  pointing  out  his 
indebtedness  in  each  case,  in  his  preface."**     A 


*  We  hare  seen  John  Adams,  the  olersrinan  of  Newport, 
emplojlng  his  pen  upon  Horace  {nnU^  p.  IM).  and  Logan  trans- 
laUag  the  Cato  Ua^ot,    There  is  another  earij  iDStanoe  In  the 


spedmen  of  the  latter  Is  the  ninth  ode  of  the 
third  book,  in  which  the  first,  second,  third,  and 
sevenUi  stanzas  belong  to  Alexander  rope. 

TO  Lourasb 

ImUaied—AddrmtediohUEoeceUmey  Bsv^Annr  F&amani^ 
St^uire,  LL.D,  F.Ji.3^  M*nii4€r  PimipoimMary ^nm  »4 
UiiiiedStaiMio1KeComi<tf  FerMiBei^  <fcx  de. 

Lest  you  should  think  that  verse  shall  die^ 
Which  sounds  the  silver  Thame*  along. 

Taught  on  the  wings  of  truth  to  fly 
Above  the  reach  of  vulgar  song : 

Though  daring  Milton  sits  snblimei 

In  Spencer f  native  muses  play ; 
Kor  yet  shall  Waller  yield  to  Ume, 

Or  pensive  Cawle^e  moral  lay. 

Sages  and  chieft  long  sinee  had  birth 

£re  Casar  was,  or  Newton  nam'd ; 
Those  rais'd  new  empires  o'er  the  earth. 

And  those  new  Heavens  and  systems  fram'd, 

Oroevenor  was  not  the  only  fair 

By  an  unlawful  passion  fir*d ; 
Who,  the  gay  trappings  and  the  hair 

Of  a  young  royal  spark  admir'd. 

Eugene  and  Marlhro\  with  their  host 
Were  not  the  first  in  battle  fnm*d: 

Columbia  more  wars  could  boast, 
£re  mighty  Waehington  was  nam'd. 

Before  this  western  world  was  sought. 
Heroes  there  were  who  for  their  wires. 

Their  children,  and  their  country  fought^ 
And  bravely  sacrificed  their  lives^ 

Vain  was  the  chiers,  the  SAge's  pride, 
They  had  no  poet  aud  they  diea: 
In  vain  they  schemed,  in  vain  they  bled, 
They  had  no  poet  and  are  dead. 

What  diff'renee  then  can  viitue  claim 

From  vice,  if  it  oblivious  lief 
While  I  can  sing  your  spotless  name. 

Your  worthy  deeds  shall  never  die. 

Kor  shall  oblivion's  livid  power 

Your  patriotic  toils  conceal : 
Alike  in  good,  or  adverse  hour, 

A  patron  of  the  common- weaL 

Forever  faithful  and  sincere. 
Your  hands  from  gilded  baits  are  free: 

The  public  villain  stands  in  fenr 
You  should  perpetual  consul  beu 

The  knave  possest  of  shining  pelC 
Can  never  sway  your  honest  choice : 

For  justice,  emblem  of  yourself, 
Exalts  above  the  rabble's  voice. 


BeT.  Caleb  Alexander's  WorhBefViri^a  TraneUtUd  Me 
rai  EngUekproee  ;  icUh  eome  JMpUtnaiofy  Ketfte.  Printed li 
Worcester,  MaBS.,  by  Leonard  WoroesCer,  for  David  West,  oC 
Boston.  1796.  Sto.  pp.  6Ta  The  Latin  Is  'hn  one  side 
and  the  English  on  the  other.  The  book  Is,  donbtlasa,  In  the 
memory  of  the  schoolboy  days  cS  tmn^  of  the  older  eduAan 
of  the  country.  In  the  preface,  Alexander  remarks  natreli^ 
**  By  some  it  may  possibly  be  said,  that,  in  seTezml  IdsUbom,  I 
havo  wholly  mistaken  the  sense  of  VirgtL  If  I  hare  it  ia  no 
Bnrprlne.  For,  when  there  is  snch  a  rarletr  of  meantogs  to 
many  Latin  words,  it  is  extremely  difltcnlt  to  aseertata,  la 
every  instance,  the  sense  affixed  to  each  word  by  the  sothor. 
In  resding  English  book^  we  often  find  it  difflcalt  to  andero 
stand  the  trtie  meaning  of  the  writer.  And  sorely  it  ean  be 
no  wonder,  if  a  trsaslator  of  a  Latin  book  slioaldmMske  the 
original  sense  of  many  words.**  Alexander  wis  bom  In  North- 
field,  Mass.,  and  was  a  gradoate  of  Tale  In  1777.  He  wm  aet' 
tied  at  Mendon,  as  a  eler^man,  made  **  an  Inellbetnal  attempt 
to  esUbllsh  a  collefs  at  Fttrfleld,  in  New  York,*"  took  efasice  of 
an  academy  at  Onondasa  Hollow,  where  be  died  In  ies&  He 
pablislied  a  Latin  ana  Engliah  Grammar,  and  some  other 
wriUngs.— Allen's  Blog.  I>iet 
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Xor  can  we  rank  him  with  the  blest,  * 
To  whom  Urge  stores  of  wealth  are  giVn ; 

Bnt  him,  who  of  enough  poesest. 

Knows  how  t'  enjoy  the  gifks  of  HeaVn. 

Who  poverty  serenely  bears. 

With  all  the  plagues  the  Grods  can  send ; 
Who  death  to  infamy  prefers, 

To  Bare  his  oonatry  or  his  friend. 

Dc/ter,  1781. 

To  one  of  the  odes,  the  fourteenth  of  the  third 
book,  he  has  g^ven  aoite  an  American  tarn.    It 
is  that  one  in  which  Horace  celebrates  the  return 
of  Augustus  from  his  Spanish  expedition,  where 
he  calls  upon  livia,  tiie  wife  of  the  hero,  to  greet 
his  arrival,  and  claims  the  joyful  time  as  a  true 
holiday  for  himself,  to  banish  black  cares — ^while 
he  summons  his  valet  to  bring  ointment,  and  gar* 
lands,  and  a  ca<4c,  with  its  old  memories  of  the 
Marsian  conflict,  if  indeed  such  a  cask  could  have 
escaped  that  nefinrious  stroller,  Spartaous,  and  to 
call  the  witty  Neiera — ^while,  doubtful  if  she  will 
come  to  such  an  old  gentleman  as  himself  he 
thinks  how  age  compensates  for  neglect  by  its  in- 
diSerence,  and  heaves  a  gentle  sigh  as  he  recalls  the 
different  treatment  he  would  have  exacted  in  his 
days  of  young  blood,  in  ^^  the  consulship  of  Plan- 
ens."      We  have  some  ooinpunotions  at  intro- 
ducing Parkes^s  platitudes  in  connexion  with  this 
delicately  touched  effusion ;  but  something  is  due 
to  antiquarian  curiosity,  and  the  reader  may  be 
amused  at  the  substitution  of  Martha  Washington 
for  the  spouse  of  Augustus,  the  return  of  her 
husband  after  the  surrender  of  Comwallis  in  lieu 
of  the  Cantabrian  conquest,  and  feel  the  force  of 
the  coDQparison  between  the  marauding  Spartapus 
and  the  depredating   itinerant  British  officers, 
who  drank  up  so  much  of  tlie  best  old  wine 
stored  in  the  country.    The  remonstrance  to  the 
porter  is  a  vigorous,  but  perhaps  undignified 
translation  of  the  Roman  poet's 

Si  per  inviBum  mora  jaoitorem 
Fiet»  abito. 

OJt  Tm  Bsnrszr  or  aitoubtub  mox  spain. 

PknpfanMd  OD  Oenenl  WoBhlogton's  Beturn  fromYlrglnUi. 

Addrem^d  to  Major-Gensral  Hbxbt  BLmox,  late  Commandsr 
itfArtBUry^  and  SeenUHy-at-^  War,  Jft^  York. 

Rejoice,  Columbia,  for  thy  son. 

As  great  AUidet  did  of  yore. 
With  Xaurels  erown*d,  and  fame  in  battles  won, 
Retmma  victorious  from  Virgini€C%  shore : 
Comwallis  vanauish'd  and  our  country  sav*d, 
Tile  grateful  trionte  of  our  joy  demands, 

On  ev'ry  heart  his  name's  engrav'd. 

Long  as  th*  united  empire  standi 

Chaste  Martha  shall  embrace  her  spouse, 

So  long  detain*d  by  war^s  alarms; 
And  to  the  righteous  Heaven  prefer  her  vows. 
For  giving  back  her  hero  to  her  arms. 
Her  widow'd  daughter,  beautiful  in  tears, 
Shall  grace  tlic  scene,  and  swell  the  thaiJdul  train, 

While  aged  matrons  bent  with  yean, 

Shall  crowd  the  supplicated  fSsne. 

Te  maids  in  blooming  beauty's  pride, 

Te  lovely  youths,  a  hopeftil  racel 
Say  not,  alas  I  your  dearest  friends  have  dy'd, 
Nor  let  a  frown  of  sadness  cloud  your  face: 
Thia  day  let  mirth  alone  your  soms  employ, 
ISiir,  careless,  drop  one  inauspicious  word, 


But  join  the  great  eclat  of  joy, 
And  hail  Oolumlna*t  valiant  fo 


ord. 

Well  pleas'd  I  give  each  anxious  care, 

To  plotting  knaves  and  coward  fools. 
No  civil  strife,  or  foreign  wars  I  fear, 
While  WiuhinfftoH  our  conq*ring  army  rulea 
Boy,  bring  us  oil,  and  let  our  heads  be  crown'd 
With  fragrant  wreaths,  eo  top  the  farthest  pipe. 

If  such  a  one  is  to  be  found, 

That  *scap'd  the  plund'ring  Briton*s  grips. 

Let  Mira  come  the  feast  to  grace, 

With  hair  perfum'd  in  jetty  curl  I 
But  should  her  porter  teaze  you  with  delays, 
Bid  him  be  d^-a,  and  leave  the  saucy  churL 
Now  creeping  Age,  with  venerable  hoar, 
And  snowy  locks  o'ershade  my  wrinkled  brows, 

With  love  my  bosom  beats  no  more. 

No  more  my  breast  with  anger  glows. 

Such  flights  I  was  not  wont  to  bear. 
When  young,  I  foUow'd  Marsha  trade ; 
When  in  the  field  I  bore  the  warlike  spear. 
The  sword,  the  epaulet  and  spruce  cocKade. 

Philadelphia,  1782. 

^  The  seventh  ode  of  the  first  book,  ^^  To  Munar 
tins  Plancus,''  is  familiar,  with  its  splendid  eulogy 
of  the  echoing  waters  of  Albunea  and  the  groves 
of  Tiber,  with  that  kindling  story  of  old  Teucer. 
This  is  Mr.  Parke's  substitute  for  it : — 

TO     KVirATIirS     PLAKOVS. 

A  Fragment  Imitated. 

Addrmted  to  Bichabu  Howbll,  £aq.^  qfJ^mo  Jtrmy,  kU4 
Major  in  the  Army. 

Let  other  bards,  in  sonorous,  lofty  sone, 
Rehearse  the  glories  of  European  dimes ; 

The  charms  of  Britain  rapturously  prolong. 
Or  famed  feme  in  heroic  rhymes : — 

Tell  of  Neto  York,  on  ev'ry  side  begirt. 

With  UudsofCt  bleak,  tempestuous,  briny  wave : 

Of  Ab*ram*a  Plains  their  tuneful  powers  exert, 
The  fall  of  heroes  and  of  vet'raus  brave  :— 

Of  Kent,  far  distant,  with  a  fanner  blest, 
Whose  Muse,  oppressions    out-stretch*d    canvas 
fiirVd; 

Of  Pennsylvania,  happy  in  a  West, 
The  great  Apelles  of  this  infant  world. 

Some  praise  Madeira  for  its  genVous  wine, 
And    SchuylkUFi    pleasant   shades    and    silver 
stream; 

Or  with  pedantic  pride,  in  strains  divine, 
Dwell  on  the  Muses*  Seat — their  fav*rite  them& 

Then  with  a  feign'd,  patriotic  zeal, 
Affect  the  soldier,  and  Virginia  praise, — 

Fam*d  for  her  steeds ;  while  some  the  public  weal 
Of  Penn  in  adulating  numbers  raise. 

Nor  Boston's  police,  or  the  high-ting'd  bowers 
Of  fertUe  Hampstead,  please  so  much,  as  where. 

The  silver  Christiana  gently  pours, 
A  watVy  tribute  to  the  Delaware. 

Where  Swanwiel^s  lofty  trees,  their  summits  raise, 
And  fragrant  orchards  court  the  solar  beam ; 

Pleas*d  wiUi  the  sight  the  waterman  delays. 
To  view  the  forMt,  dancing  on  the  stream. 

Surrounded  by  a  verdant  erove-fring'd  mead, 
Which    from   the   northern    blasts   its    beauty 
shrouds, 

N — C — e  seems  to  rear  its  ancient  head, 
And  point  its  lustre  to  the  passing  clouds. 
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There  may  I  live,  inemuloua  of  fame. 
Nor  wish  the  laurel,  or  the  poet's  bays : 

I  ask  not  riches,  or  a  mighty  name, 
But  there,  in  sweet  content,  to  end  my  daya^ 

The  voliune  which  contains  theee  translations 
from  Horace  has  also  a  copious  stock  of  Miscel- 
lanies— ^the  coin|)08itions  of  rarke  and  his  friends. 
Several  of  them  are  by  a  young  British  officer, 
'Tohn  Wiloocks,  who  appears  from  an  elegy,  after 
Tibullus,  dedicated  to  nis  memory,  to  have  be- 
longed to  *'''  the  eighteenth,  or  Royal  regiment  of 
Ireland,"  and  to  have  died  at  the  early  age  of 
twenty-two.  Parke  tells  us  that  *•*•  the  genius  of 
this  young  soldier  seemed  to  be  entirely  adapted 
to  pastor^  elegy  and  satire,  of  the  last  of  which 
he  was  a  master.'*  The  verses  which  bear  his 
signature  are  creditable  to  his  powers,  though 
they  are  hut  trifles ;  for  example — 

IBS  TWO  PXACOCKS. 

How  oft,  dear  Jack,  we  others  blame 
For  faults,  when  guilty  of  the  same  I 
But  so  it  is,  my  frien<(  with  man, 
See  his  own  faults  he  never  can ; 
But  quickly  with  discerning  eyes, 
His  neighbour's  imperfection  spiesw 
The  beau  oft  blames  his  tawdry  brother. 
And  coquettes  laugh  at  one  another : 
Delia  Chloe  can't  abide, 
Yet  blames  her  own  in  Delia*s  pride. 
But  to  illustrate  and  make  dear 
What  J  advance,  this  Fable  hear. 
Two  peacocks  os  they're  wont  to  be, 
Elate  with  pride  and  vanity, 
Were  strutting  in  a  farmer's  yard, 
Viewing  with  envious  regara 
Each  other's  dress,  replete  with  spleen, 
As  fops  At  balls  are  often  seen. 
At  length  his  plumage  to  the  sun 
Wide-spreading,  one  of  them  begun ; 
"  God  oless  me,  friend,  you're  very  fine  i 
Tour  feathers  almost  equal  mine ; 
But  then,  your  legs  I  I  vow  and  swear. 
Your  legs  are  not  the  thing,  my  dear: 
Your  voice,  too,  poh !  it  is  so  squalling  1 
Pray,  friend,  correct  that  hideous  bawling." 
To  which  the  other  thus  replies. 
"  Remove  the  mote  from  out  your  eyes» 
View  your  own  legs,  then  say  if  thine. 
Proud  thing,  can  l^  compared  to  minef 
Your  voice !  but  see  the  farmer  there, 
Let  him  be  judge  in  this  affair." 
The  farmer,  laughing  at  their  pride. 
Proceeds,  the  matter  to  decide. 
"  No  difference  in  your  legs,  I  see. 
Your  voices  sound  alike  to  me." 

Thus  spoke  the  swain,— -the  peacocks  cry 
"  A  silly  judge  1"  and  off  they  fly. 

PABODT  OH  KB.  POFS^  ODB  TO  SOUTUm. 

Happy  the  boy,  whose  wish  and  care 

A  little  bread  and  butter  serves ; 

Content  at  meals  to  drink  small  bear, 

And  eat  preserver 

Whose  tops,  whose  marbles  g^ve  him  pleasure, 

Whose  balls  afford  him  great  dehght; 
Whose  pennies  shine,  a  mighty  treasure 

To  charm  his  sight 

Blest  who  can  ev'ry  morning  find 

Some  idle  lads  with  whom  to  play ; 
When  in  the  fields  he  hath  a  mind 

From  school  to  stray. 


Kor  ferula  fears,  nor  biroh  moot  dire. 

But  play  all  day,  and  sleep  all  night; 
Some  oUier  boy  for  cash  wUl  hure. 

His  task  to'write. 

Thus  let  me  live,  thus  life  enjoy. 
Until  to  manhood  I  amve ; 
And  thus,  like  me,  sure  ev'ry  boy 

To  live  will  striveL 

Mr.  John   Prior,   of  Delaware,   is  another 
writer  of  versus,  who  figures  in  this  oollecdon, 
in  an  ambitious  patriotic  way,  as  the  writer  of  a 
"  New  Year  Ode,  in  1779,  for  the  Return  of 
Peace,"  and   in  several  minor  effiisions,   **  To 
Chloe  stung  by  a  Wasp,"  and  in  some  lines  ^*  Writ- 
ten in  a  Young  Lady's  Pocket-book."    The  vo- 
lume "winds  up"  with  Virginia;   a   Pastoral 
Drama,  on  ike  BirtMay  of  an  lUastrious  Per- 
aonage^  and  the  Eetum  of  Peaee^  Feb.  11, 1784, 
with  the  motto- 
Quo  nihil  majus,  meliusve  terris 
Fata  donavere,  bonique  divi. 
Nee  dabnnt,  qnamvis  redeant  in  auram 
Tempera  priscum, 

which  appears  to  be  from  the  patriotic  if  not 
poetical  pen  of  Colonel  Parke. 

JOHN  TBUMBUU^ 

The  author  of  WFingal^  the  humorous  epic  sketch 
of  the  Revolution,  was  bom  in  the  present  town- 
ship of  Watertown,  Connecticut,  April  24,  1750, 
of  a  family  each  branch  of  which  has  contri- 
buted its  share  of  honor  to  the  state.  The 
American  head  of  the  house  came  from  England 
to  Ipswich  in  Massachusetts,  in  1645.  His  son 
renftved  to  Connecticut.  Of  the  three  grand- 
sons, his  children,  John  Trumbull  the  poet  was 
the  representative  of  the  first  in  the  third  genera- 
tion ;  the  second  gave  the  first  governor  to  the 
state,  Jonathan  Trumbull,*  in  the  second  genera- 
tion, and  another  Jonathan  Trumbull,  governor, 
with  his  brother  the  distinguished  painter,  in  the 
tliird ;  while  the  grandson  of  the  third  Beigamin 
wrote  the  history  of  the  state.f  The  father  of 
our  author  was  tne  minister  of  the  Congregadonal 
Church  of  his  district ;  his  mother  is  spoken  of 
an  possessed  of  superior  education.  A  delicate 
child  and  fond  of  books,  of  which  the  supply  in 
general  literature  was  very  limited  at  home^  b^ng 
confined  to  the  Spectator  and  Watts's  Hymns,  he 


*  Jonatfasn  Trambnll  psased  half  a  oenttny  In  pnbHeH^  for 
the  last  fifteen  yean  of  which  he  was  Oovenior  of  OMmeetl- 
ent,  deeUninc  the  annual  electloo  tn  1T88,  after  the  elosa  of  the 
war,  of  which  he  had  been  a  aealoos  ropporter.  WaBhintgtoa 
WTX>t«  of  him  "  as  the  first  of  patriots ;  in  hlseodal  duties  yfeld- 
Ing  to  none.**  He  died  in  1786,  a«ed  74  U.  Cbaetelhix,  tbe 
traveller,  who  saw  him  when  he  waa  seventy,  describee  Um  as 
possessing ''  all  the  simplicity  in  his  drees*  all  the  importaaee 
and  even  all  the  pedanby,  heeomlng  the  great  magistrate  of  a 
email  repuhlic  He  bronght  to  my  mind  the  bargomastexs  of 
Holland,  the  Heinsinses  and  the  Baroeveldts.** 

t  Benismin  Trorabull  was  a  graduate  of  Tale  Ooneg^  sad 
was  sBslsted  in  his  edncation  by  Dr.  Wheelock,  the  enezntfe 
founder  of  Dartmouth  College,  who  preached  the  setmon  el  Us 
oidinstlon,  commending  him  to  the  people  ss  «0<  **a  ssBsual, 
sleepy,  lazy,  dumb  dog,  that  cannot  mtk.*'  From  that  tfane 
till  bis  death,  he  passed  nearly  sixty  years  In  the  mlnistrr  at 
North  Haren,  Connectlcnt  His  pablicadona  were,  besides 
several  occasional  sermons  and  disoonisea  on  the  divine  orlgltt 
of  the  Scriptures.  A  Ck>mplete  History  of  Connecticut.  Civfl 
and  Eodensstlcsj,  fh>m  the  emigration  of  its  flist  piiantem 
trom  England,  in  the  year  1690,  to  the  year  17C4;  aDdU>  the 
close  of  Oie  Indian  wars.  9  rels.  Sro.  1797,  ISIS,  and  a  HlBtor7 
ofthe  United  States  to  1706.    Vol.  Lin  1819. 


JOHN  'ntUMBULL. 


^^t^:-,- 


Blnb-pttM  of  TniinbDll. 

mse&riy  trained  by  his  father  for  Tale  College,  of 
which  toatitntion  lie  was  admitted  a  member  on 
examioatioii  at  the  precocions  age  of  eeven,* 
thon^  his  Htnal  resiaence  at  oollege  was  wisely 
ai^iomned  till  six  years  afterwards.  Doriag  this 
period  he  beccune  acqnaiuted  with  Mime  of  the 
beet  English  classics,  and  eubseoDentlj  took  np 
tb^  d^eace,  ta  a  branch  of  study,  i  n  opposition 
to  the  exclusive  preference  of  the  coUe^  for  the 
andent  langnagee,  loatbematios,  and  theology. 
He  was  a  fellow-stadent  with  Timothy  Dwiglit, 
with  whom  he  formed  an  intimate  and  lasting 
frieadship.  They  wrote  together  paners  in  the 
style  of  the  Spectator,  then  the  Btandard  model 
for  this  class  of  compositions,  which  they  pub- 
lished Id  the  jounuiU  tft  Boston  and  New  Haven. 
The  two  friends  in  1771  became  tuCora  Ii^jether 
in  the  ooll^ie,  and  the  next  year  Trumbull  pnb- 
Bahed  his  Proffraa  of  DaXnfti,  a  year  after  en- 
larging it  by  a  second  and  third  part.  The  lite- 
rary qnartette  was  completed  by  the  junction  of 
Hninphreys  and  Barlow. 

Under  cover  of  the  tutorship,  Tramhull  studying 
law  w&*  admitted  to  the  bar  in  Connectiont,  in 
1773,  and  ta  he  had  entered  ooUeee  first  and  pre- 
paied  him^f  ailerw  inia,  so  upon  his  admission  as 
an  attorney,  he  proceeded  to  Boston  and  became 
a  stadent  in  the  office  of  John  Adams,  the  snb- 
•eqnent  President  of  the  United  States.  In  this 
patriodc  society  he  teamt  the  lessen  of  American 
Independence  in  its  elements,  and  learnt  it  well; 
noording  liis  impressions  of  the  riang  spirit  of 
freedom  and  resistance  in  Jn  Elegy  on  tA«  Times^ 
A  poem  of  sizty-et^t  stanzas,  which  celebratee 
iIm  Purt  Bill  and  non- consul nption  of  fiirei^ 
hoories.  the  strength  of  the  country,  and  its 
fbtnre  glories  contr^ted  with  the  final  downfall 
of  En^and. 

At  the  end  of  1774,  Trombnll  Tetnmed  to  New 
Haven,  end  wrote  what  now  stands  as  the  first, 
second,  and  tliird  cantos  of  U'Fingal.  The  period 
of  the  war  was  ohiefiy  passed  b^  him  in  Ins 
native  place.  In  I7S1  he  took  up  his  residence  at 
Stratford,  and  at  the  termination  of  the  war  in 
1782  completed  M'Fitigal,  revising  his  e^rly 
'    '  '    I,  and  adding  the  concluding  coiito.    Its 


"  "With  ftumbnll.  Dr.  Emr 


popularity  was  very  great.  There  were  more 
than  thirty  different  pirated  impresnona,  in 
pamphlet  and  other  forms,  which  were  circolated 
by  "the  newsioongers,  hawkere,  pedlars,  and 
p^y  chapmen"  of  the  day. 

Having  served  his  country  doring  the  Revolu- 
tion, he  employed  his  pea  again  in  the  second 
and  not  inferior  work  of  preserving  it  for  union 
and  the  constitution.  lie  was  one  of  the  writers 
of  the.^TiarcAtad,a  newspaper  seriee  of  papers  at 
Hartford,  a  production  levelled  at  the  irregnlari- 
tiee  of  the  day,  and  of  which  an  acconnt  will  be 
found  in  the  life  of  his  associate  in  the  work, 
Lemuel  Hopkins.  He  was  afterwards  called  into 
public  life  as  a  memb^  of  the  Stale  Letgislatnre, 
and  in  1801  became  Jadge  of  the  Superior  Court 
of  the  State,  continning  to  reside  at  Hartford  till 
162G,  when  he  removed  to  Detroit,  Michigan,  tlie 
residence  of  his  daughter,  Mrs.Woodbridge,  where 
he  died,  Ha^  13,  1881,  of  a  gradual  decline,  at 
the  age  of  eighty-one,  a  mature  period  for  a  hfe 
wbioli  had  been  visited  hy  ill  health  at  intervals 
from  childhood. 

The  collection  of  his  Poems*  appeared  at  Hart- 
ford in  1B20,  with  a  prefatory  memoir  closing 
with  a  broken  sentence,  interrupted  by  asterisks 
— which,  with  the  absence  of  critical  commenda- 
tion, BD^ests  that  the  author  himself  was  holding 
the  pen.  This  edition  was  pul)hBhed  by  snb- 
BcriptioD,  and  it  is  not  to  tlie  credit  of  the  pnblic 
of  tnat  year  that  onlv  a  small  subscriptiun  was 
obtained.  The  publi^er,  Mr.  8.  G.  Goodrich,  lost 
money  by  the  undertaking,  but  a  thousand  dollars 
and  a  hundred  copies  of  the  work  liad  been 
secured  to  tlie  author. 

Of  the  miscellaneons  productions  of  Trumbull, 
Ttie  Prograt  of  DulneU,  a  satirical  poem,  oom- 
posed  in  his  twenty -second  ycHr,  is  the  most  im- 
portant. It  is  in  the  octosyllabic  measure,  in  thrcu 
parts. 

The  first  reconnta  the  adventures  of  Tom 
Brainless.  That  hero  is  sent  Ic  college,  where 
his  natural  dulnees  is  rather  strengthened  than 
abated  by  his  smattering  of  unprofitable  studies, 
and  the  cheap  protection  of  his  diploma.  Find- 
ing it  neceesary  to  do  something  for  himself  in 
the  world,  he  learns  "the  art  of  preaching,"  and 
of  stealing  judiciously  out  of  Pool  and  Henir, 
which  accomplishments  acquired,  be  ascends  the 

Now  in  the  deak.  with  solemn  air, 
Oor  bero  mnke*  his  andienee  stare  ; 
Auerta  with  all  dogmatic  boldnesa, 
Where  impudence  le  yoked  with  dnlnesa; 
Rudi  o'er  hii  cotes  with  halting  pace 
Muk'd  in  the  lUffiien  of  hi>  face ; 
With  geitures  nich  M  might  become 
Tboee  itatnee  occe  that  spoke  at  Borne, 
Or  Livy'a  ox,  that  t«  the  atmte 
Declared  the  oracles  of  fate. 
In  awkward  tones,  nor  «aid.  Bor  anng, 
Blow  rambling  o'er  the  blt'ring  tengue, 
Two  houre  bis  drawling  speech  holde  on, 
And  names  it  preaching,  when  he'«  done. 


•  The  Poetlfld  Torkl  of  Jubn  TmnibBll.  LL.D.,  coBtalBlna 
MTlBti),  ■  UodtTD  Eptci  Posm.  nTlwd  uid  corraetad.  witb 
coplgs*  upkutorT  dqUi:  the  Vrognm  or  DnlneB;  ud  > 
eollMtloii  of  PociM  on  wrioui  »iib|*ota,  wrlllen  befor*  ud 
durtnr  tlw  EerotBtlaiw]'  mi.    1  vok.    Uutford :  F 
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Dick  Hurbrsin  is  introduced  to  ns  in  the 
second  part,  a  Uiwn  fop,  the  sod  of  a  wealthj 
fanuer,  rldicolouB  in  dress,  emp^  of  knowledge, 
but  profound  in  Hwearing  and  cheap  infidelitj 
picked  up  second-hand  from  Uuine  and  Voltaire. 
Uis  college  course  was  as  dull  in  point  of  leam- 
ing,  tboogh  a  little  more  aniuiat«d  in  profligacy, 
^lan  tbat  of  bis  predecessor. 

What  though  in  algebra,  hla  aLotion 
Was  negative  iii  eocii  equation  ; 
Tliough  ill  iMTonomj  umty'i, 
Uia  conatant  courae  was  retnwnde; 
O'er  Newton's  efstem  though  he  sleeps, 
Aad  finds  his  wita  in  dark  eclipsel 
His  talents  proved  of  highest  price 
At  all  the  arts  of  card  and  dico ; 
His  genius  tom'd  with  greatest  skill. 
To  whist,  loo,  cribbsge,  and  quadrille. 
And  taught,  to  every  rtTal's  Bhune, 
Each  uice  diitinctiou  of  the  game. 

He  becomes  a  travelled  foot,  of  conr^  and 
mna  through  his  coTOombry  and  di^Bipation,  till 
tiie  Jai!  and  the  [)alsy  relieve  him,  aiiti  tlie  i>oor 
creature  sinks  out  of  eight,  to  give  place  to 
another  shifting  of  the  iKiet's  drop-scene,  when 
the  counterpart  of  tliis  delectable  gentleman.  Miss 
Harriet  Simper,  makes  her  appearance  on  the 
stage.  She  illustrates  the  slendL-r  stock  of  female 
education,  fonnerly  in  vcigue,  and  the  life  of  the 
Ciiquelte  in  those  good  old  times  of  our  fore- 
fatlicra,  when,  anions  the  many  who  were  valiant 
and  industrious,  and  led  simple  honest  lives,  tliere 
%TBB  room  aa  usual  for  somo  who  wet«  indolent 
and  conceited.  The  fops  and  beauz  surrounding 
this  lady  j>reseot  a  curious  scene  of  tlie  day 


The  parish  v 

T  inorease  h 

Then  swift  l] 

To  welcome  Msdune'^ 

Wish  their  good  Paiaan  jov ;  with  prida 

In  order  round  salute  the  oride : 

At  home,  at  vi 


All  arm'd  with  weapons  used  in  love. 
Like  colonr'd  eneigns  gay  and  fair. 
High  ca^  Hie  ftoating  in  the  air; 
Bndit  Bilk  its  varied  radiance  Sings, 
And  streamers  wave  in  kiasing-strings ; 
Each  bears  th'  artiU'ry  of  her  chsmw, 
like  training  bands  at  viewing  atnu. 
^  once  in  fe&r  of  Indian  beating. 
Our  grandiim  bore  their  guns  to  meeliiig. 
Each  man  equipp'd  on  Sunday  morn. 
With  Psalm^Hrak,  shot  and  powder-horn ; 


when  the  fortunes  of  gallantry  and  domestic 
haiipiness  were  read  out  of  tea-cniia;  when  the 
kdies  grew  ecstatic  over  the  liazards  of  virtuous 
Pamela,  and  the  gentleman  swore  by  Lovelace,  or 
gporteil  philosophy  out  of  Tristram  Shandy — fur 
whose  liuuiors,  by  the  way,  onr  author  should 
have  liad  a  better  feUow-feehng.  He  speaks,  in  a 
note,  of  the  transitory  reputation  of  tliat  not  yet 

Suite  or  likely  soon-to-be-forgottcn  publication, 
[iss  Harriet  Simper,  alter  jilting  her  admirers  by 
Bcorea,  falls  a  vitrtiin  to  Uairbrwn,  who  provm  as 
great  a  flirt,  as  hei^elf,  and  ngects  her  advances. 
Thrown  off  by  the  beau,  she  finally  accepts  our 
dull  old  friend  of  the  first  cautu.  Brainless,  for 
whom,  in  consideration  of  tbe  marriage, 


And  next  the  pulpit  fii  her  pew. 

The  niannera  of  this  i>oem  are  weD  painted, 
the  satire  is  just,  and  the  rejections  natnml  and 
pointed.  It  may  still  be  read  with  pleamre. 
The  plea  for  the  humanities,  as  i^poaed  to  the  dry 
Bbstractk)n8  and  pedantrks  of  college  edacation, 
is  not  yet  exhaiwted  id  ita  applicadon;  and  the 
demand  for  higher  studies  and  a  more  profooix] 
respect  for  woman,  have  been  enoni^  agitated  of 
late  to  commend  the  early  eSbrt  of  Tnnnbidl  in 
this  enBghtened  conee.  In  hie  case,  aa  in  many 
othera  of  the  kind,  the  peroeptions  of  the  wit 
oatTsn  the  slower  Judgments  of  duller  men. 


The  poem  of  ITFIngal  b  Tmmbull'a  la^ng 
vork  for  fame.  The  author  himself  has  deecribed 
ita  purpose  and  method  in  a  letter  written  in 
1786  to  the  Marquis  de  Chastellux,  who  had 
cotnpllmMited  him,  from  the  French  capital,  upon 
fliltimng  the  conditions  of  burleeqoe  poetry  ac- 
cording to  the  approved  laws  from  the  days  of 
Homer.  In  reply,  Trumbull  says  he  would  have 
been  happy  to  have  seen  the  niles  altnded  to 
before  he  com|)osed  Uie  poem ;  but  he  had  not 
written  it  without  design  or  attempt  at  conatnc- 
tion.  It  had  been  imdertaken  "  with  a  poUtioal 
view,  at  the  instigation  of  some  leading  members 
of  the  first  Congress,  who  urged  him  to  ctnnpooe 
n  satirical  poem  on  the  events  of  the  cani)iaign  in 
the  year  ITTS,"  and  he  had  umed  at  eipresiiig, 
"  in  a  poetical  manner,  a  general  accoont  of  the 
American  contest,  with  a  particular  description 
of  the  character  and  manners  of  the  times,  inter- 
spersed with  mieodotea,  which  no  history  ouoU 
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probably  reoGfrd  or  display:  and  witb  as  much 
impartiality  as  possible,  satirize  the  follies  and 
extravagances  oi  my  coantrymen  as  well  as  of 
their  enemies.  I  determined  to  describe  every 
subject  in  the  manner  it  stmck  my  own  imagina- 
tion, and  without  confining  myself  to  a  perpetnal 
dSbrt  at  wit,  drollery,  and  humour,  indulge  every 
variety  of  manner,  as  my  subject  varied,  and 
insert  all  the  ridicule,  satire,  sense,  sprightliness, 
and  elevation,  of  which  I  was  master."  In  car- 
iring  out  this  design,  M'Fingal,  a  burly  tvpe  of 
the  monarchy-loving  squires  of  New  England,  is 
ehoaen  as  the  representative  of  the  general  Tory 
interests  and  i)ersonage9  of  the  country.  Hono- 
rius  is  the  Whig  champion  of  freedom  and  oppo- 
fdtion,  and  the  poem  is  mostly  an  harangue 
between  tlie  two.  It  opens  with  a  meeting 
assembled  for  political  discussion  in  the  church 
of  M'Fingal's  native  town,  whither  he  has  just 
arrived  from  Boston.  Honorius  commences  with 
a  general  attack  on  the  decay  of  Britain,  and  her 
injnrious  course  towards  the  colonies,  with  free 
idlasion  to  court  lawyers,  clerg3rmen,  and  interested 
merchants,  when  he  is  suddenly  interrupted  by 
!&rf1ngal,  with  a  fierce  diatribe  of  reproach  and 
expostuUuion,  the  humor  of  which  consists  in 
clinching  every  nail  driven  in  by  his  opponent ; 
for  the  squire  was  one  of  those  arguers  more  dan- 
gerous to  his  friends  than  his  foes. 

As  some  muskets  so  contrive  it, 
Ab  oft  to  miw  the  mark  they  drive  at. 
And  though  well  aim*d  at  duck  or  plover, 
Bear  wide,  and  kick  their  owners  over : 
So  fared  our  Squire,  whoee  reas*aing  toil 
Woald  often  on  himself  recoil, 
And  so  much  injured  more  his  side, 
The  stronger  arguments  he  applied ; 
As  old  war-elephants,  dismay  d. 
Trod  down  the  troops  they  came  to  aid. 
And  hurt  their  own  side  more  in  battle, 
Than  less  and  ordinary  cattla 

The  clergy,  with  their  divine  right  for  the 
powers  that  be,  the  royal  editors  and  council- 
men  are  brought  before  us,  and  their  pretensions 
knocked  about  as  shuttlecocks  from  one  arguer 
to  the  other. 

Canto  first  is  adjourned  for  dinner,  which  re- 
freshment beinff  secured,  the  parties  meet  to 
battle  again  with  renewed  vigor  in  the  afternoon. 
M^FI ngal  taunts  the  company  with  the  blessings 
of  Puritan  exile,  and  the  various  measures  of 
government;  and  after  this  ironical  appeal  to  their 
gratitude,  tlirows  in  an  alarm  for  their  fears,  in 
a  ^ance  at  the  movements  of  Greneral  Gage. 
Honorius  sneers  at  the  Boston  general,  and 
ITFingal  gets  the  floor  again,  pouring  forth  an 
eloquent  flood  of  declamation  upon  British  vic- 
tories, and  confiscations  in  prospect,  the  rise  of 
Tories  and  fall  of  Whigs.  Honorius,  in  turn, 
aoands  a  tmmpet-tongued  harangue  for  f^-eedom. 
The  Tories  lose  tlieir  temper,  and  the  contest  for 
order  is  louder  and  louder,  till  the  attention  of 
the  oombatants  is  diverted  by  a  movement  with- 
out. This  is  the  famous  gathering  for  the  conse- 
cration of  the  liberty  pole,  which  is  the  central 
p<nnt  of  the  third  canto.  M^Fingal  endeavors  to 
disperse  the  mob  bv  tongue  and  constable,  but  at 
the  first  note  of  the  riot  act  and  proclamation, 
**'  Our  Sovereign  Lwd  tlie  King"  arguments  are 


seconded  by  stones  and  clubs;  a  general  flght 
ensues,  M^Fingal^s  sword  enacts  prodigies,  but 
a  revolutionary^  spade,  which  had  planted  the 
liberty  pole,  wielded  by  a  stout  Whig,  disarms 
him.  The  constable,  who  had  skulked  at  the 
beginning  of  the  fray,  is  twisted  midway  in  air 
by  the  breech,  a  philosophical  position  compared 
to  Socrates  in  his  basket,  a  height  ftom  which  he 
soon  sees  the  error  of  his  ways ;  while  a  court, 
hastily  assembled  on  the  spot,  assigns  the  graver 
fate  of  tarring  and  feathering  to  MTingal — a 
comic  invention  of  the  Revolution,  a  huge  prac- 
tical joke  partaking  something  of  tlie  jocular  Puri- 
tan humors  of  old  Cromwell;  inconvenient,  doubt- 
less, but  better  every  way  for  all  parties  than  the 
prison  ships  and  cruelties  of  the  British.*  The 
decree  having  been  executed  in  an  exemplary 
mamier — 

And  now  the  mob,  dispersed  and  gone, 
Left  Squire  and  Constable  alone. 
The  Constable  with  rueful  face 
Lean'd  sad  and  solemn  o'er  a  brace ; 
And  fast  beside  him,  cheek  by  jowl,  . 
Stuck  'Squire  M'Fingal  'gainst  the  polo, 
Glued  by  the  tar  t'  his  rear  appUea, 
Like  barnacle  on  vessel's  side. 

IkTFingal,  at  the  opening  of  the  fourth  canto, 
retires  under  cover  of  night  to  the  cellar  of  his 
mansion,  where  there  is  a  secret  Tory  muster, 
burlesqued  from  Satan  and  his  pandemonium, 
the  chiefs  sitting  about  on  ale  kegs  and  cider 
barrels,  the  Squire  discoursing  from  the  rostrnm 
of  the  ix)tato  bin.  His  Scotch  descent  enables 
him  to  close  the  poem  with  a  vision  of  second 
sight,  an  excellent  piece  of  machinery.  This  por- 
tion being  written  after  the  war,  has  the  benefit 
of  history  for  its  predictions.  It  is  an  eloquent 
recapitulation  of  the  varied  fortunes  of  the  strug- 
gle. The  humor  is  exquisite,  and  refined  by  the 
truthful  force  and  occasionally  elevated  treatment 
of  the  subject.  When  the  last  battle  of  the  Revo- 
lution has  been  fought,  and  the  narrowing  ge< 
nius  of  England  been  contrasted  in  the  uninvited 
inspiration  of  the  Squire  with  the  expansive  force 
of  America,  the  mob  discovers  the  retreat;  the 
assembly  is  dispersed,  M^flngal  escai)es  out  of  a 
window  en  route  to  Boston,  and  the  poem  is 
closed. 

MTingal  is  modelled  npon  Hudibras  in  a  cer- 
tain general  treatment,  tlie  construction  of  its 
verse,  and  many  of  its  turns  of  humor  ;f  but  it  is 


*  Brackenrldgs,  In  his  Modem  Cblyalrj,  iiMlsns  the  origin 
of  this  ctutom  to  ^tbe  town  of  Bonton,  Just  bcTore  the  oom- 
mencement  of  tbo  Amaiican  Resolution  ;*'  though  he  Admits 
In  ft  note,  **  this  mode  of  punishment  Is  said  to  bo  sUuded  to  In 
the  Iftws  of  Olcron.**  Re  nrunounecs  It  **  to  be  what  may  be 
cftlled  ft  revolutlonftiy  punUhmont,  beyond  what  lu  «  settled 
state  of  gOTernment  vaty  be  Inflicted  br  the  opprobrium  of 
opinion,  and  yet  short  of  the  coercion  of  the  laws.  It  took  rise 
in  the^BeoHXMMt  towns  In  America,  ftnd  I  would  suppose  It  to 
be  owing  to  some  accidental  conjunction  of  the  st^amcn  and 
the  cltiien^  dorlslng  a  mode  of  punishment  for  ft  person 
obnoxious.  The  sailors  naturally  thought  of  tar,  and  the 
women,  who  used  to  bo  assisting  on  these  occasions,  thought 
of  bolsters  and  plHow-cases.**  The  **plumeoplcean  robe ''la, 
howeyer,  as  old  as  the  cnisoilers ;  Richard  Ccsur  de  Lion  hay- 
Ing,  among  other  laws  for  the  regulation  of  his  followora  on 
shipboard,  ordered  that  **  A  man  convicted  of  theft  or  'pickerie' 
was  to  have  his  head  sharod,  and  hot  pitch  poured  upon  his 
hare  pate,  and  over  the  pitch  Uia  feathers  of  some  pillow  or 
cushion  were  to  bo  shaken,  as  a  mark  whereby  he  might  be 
known  as  a  thlef."~Plctorlal  History  of  Englan<l,  1.  487. 

t  As  to  the  comporatlTe  execution  of  the  two  produotiooa^ 
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BO  thorongbly  American  in  its  ideas  and  sabjeot 
matter,  tliat  it  soon  ceases  to  be  an  imitation,  and 
we  look  upon  it  solely  as  it  was — an  original  pro- 
duct of  the  times.  The  Hudibrastic  body  is  tho- 
roughly inteq>enetrated  by  its  American  spirit 
The  illustrations,  where  tliere  was  the  greatest 
temptation  to  plagiarism,  are  drawn  from  the  wri- 
ter's own  biblical  and  classical  reading,  and  the 
colloquial  familiarities  of  the  times.  For  the 
manners  of  the  poem  there  is  no  record  of  the 
period  which  supplies  so  vivid  a  presentation  of 
the  old  Revolutionary  Whig  habits  of  thinking 
and  acting.  We  are  among  the  actors  of  the  day, 
the  town  committees,  the  yeomanry,  tlie  politi- 
cians, and  soldiers,  participating  the  rough  hu- 
mor of  the  times ;  for  notliing  is  more  diaractcr- 
istic  of  the  struggle  than  a  certain  vein  of  plea- 
santry and  hearty  animal  spirits  which  entered 
into  it.  Hardships  were  endured  with  fortitude,  for 
which  there  was  occasion  enough,  but  the  contest 
was  carried  on  with  wit  as  w^ith  other  weapons. 
The  fathers  of  the  Revolution  were  as  ready  to  take 
a  joke  as  a  buUet,  though  tliere  niiglit  be  as  much 
lead  in  one  as  tlie  other.  There  were  pleasant 
fellows  on  both  sides,  but  if  the  palm  of  victory 
were  to  be  assigned  to  the  wits,  the  Freneaus, 
Trumbulls,  Hopkinsons,  and  Hopkinses,  would 
carry  the  day  against  tlie  Myles  Cooijers,  Matlicr 
Biles,  Rivingtons,  Scovills,  Burgoynes,  and  Migor 
Andres. 

AX  sriTnAi.AiinrM. 

Ye  Tune  great  dauglitere  of  Jupiter, 

Born  of  one  mother  at  a  litter, 

Virgins,  who  nc*er  submit  to  wifedom, 

But  sing  and  fiddle  all  your  lifetime, 

In  verse  and  rhyme  great  wholesale  dealers, 

Of  which  we  bards  are  but  retailers, 

Assi&l    But  chiefly  thou,  my  Muse, 

Who  never  didst  thine  aid  refuse. 

Whether  I  sung  in  high  bombastick, 

Or  sunk  to  simple  Hudibrastic, 

Or  in  dire  dumps  proclaimed  my  moan, 

Taught  rocks  to  weep,  and  hills  to  g^oan, 


there  are  cerUlnly  lines  In  Tmnibnll  which  may  be  readllj 
mistaken  for  Butler.    The  eoaplet  ttom  MTlngal, 

But  optics  sharp  It  needs,  I  woen. 
To  see  what  Is  not  to  be  seen, 

wonid  be  assigned  br  nine  caltlrated  persons  out  of  t«n,  dedd- 
Ing  from  the  ear  and  sense,  to  be  fVoin  Hudlbrasi  A  story  Is 
told  of  a  Virginia  l^ilslator  quoting  the  pithy  sentence  of 
ITFlngal— 

A  thief  ne'er  Mt  the  halter  draw 
With  good  opinion  of  the  law, 

trcm  Hndlbras,  and  of  Its  so  standing  entered  In  his  speech  on 
the  official  debates  of  the  State  convention.    (Art  M'Flogal, 
SoQthem  Literary  Messenger,  April,  1841.) 
President  Dwlght,  whose  gravltv  and  Judgment,  at  the  late 

erlod  of  his  life  when  he  wrote  thu  opinion,  were  not  likely  to 
unflilrhr  sacrificed  to  bis  regard  for  an  old  friend,  says  of 
Truuibulrspoem:  **lt  may  be  observed,  without  any  partlal- 
Itv,  that  MTlngal  Is  not  Inferior  in  wit  and  humour  to  Hu- 
dmras;  and  in  everr  other  respect  is  superior.  It  has  a  regu- 
lar plan,  in  which  ail  the  parts  are  well  proportioned  and  con- 
nected. The  subject  Is  mlHy  proposea,  and  the  story  con- 
ducted correctly  through  a  series  or  odToncements  and  retard- 
ations to  a  catastrophe,  which  Is  natural  and  complete.  The 
Terslflcatlon  is  fiir  better,  the  poetry  Is  In  several  Instances  in  a 
good  degree  elegant,  and  In  some  even  sublime.  It  Is  also  tte^ 
from  those  endless  digressions,  which,  notwithstanding  the 
wit  dlscoTerod  in  them,  are  so  tedious  In  Hudlbras ;  the  pro- 
tubemnces  of  which  are  a  much  larger  mass  than  the  body  on 
which  they  grow.**  The  opinion  Is  worth  quoting  In  connexion 
with  the  reputation  of  a  poem,  the  history  of  which  will  at 
least  not  decrease  In  interest  hereafter,  'f  onching  tlie  supe- 
riority of  the  venidoatlon  to  Hudlbras,  probably  Dwight's  pu- 
ritan feelings  and  distrust  of  the  subject  matter 'did  not  permit 
Urn  to  ei\)oy  all  the  harmonies  of  Butler's  exquisite  rhytboL 


Or  ehang'd  the  style  to  love  and  dearee. 
Till  even  Echo  blushed  to  hear  ye. 
These  mournful  themes  no  longer  uourp. 
But  turn  to  sweeter  sounds  thy  jewsharpi 

Now  from  his  hammock  in  the  skies 
Phoebus  jnmp'd  up,  and  rubb'd  bis  eyes, 
Clopp'd  on  his  daylight  round  his  ears, 
Saddrd  his  horse,  and  fix'd  his  spun^ 
Night  tom*d  her  backside ;  so  in  turn  he 
Mounted,  and  set  forth  on  bis  journey. 
Our  wedding  folks  were  yet  a-bed. 
Nor  dream'd  what*s  doing  oyerheai^ 

At  leisure  now  for  episodes, 
We*ll  introduce  our  set  of  gods. 
Sing  then,  my  Muse,  in  lofty  crambo. 
How  Hymen  come,  with  lighted  flambeau. 
Juno,  it  seems,  by  sad  mishaps, 
O'er  night  with  Jove  was  pulling  cape ; 
For  by  the  way  she's  wont  to  sovern 
(So  Homer  says)  the  henpeck'd  sov'reign. 
But  now  stole  off  and  left  him  fretting. 
And  rode  post-haste  to  come  to  weddmg. 
Lucin.i  was  not  there  that  morning; 
But  ready  stood  at  nine  months*  warning. 
The  Nymphs,  of  ev'ry  form  and  size. 
Came  there  before  the  bride  could  rise. 
The  Mountain  Nymphs  skipp'd  down  like  fleas. 
Dryads  crept  out  from  hollow  trees ; 
The  Water  Nymphs,  from  swamps  and  flat8> 
Came  dripping  on,  like  holf-drown'd  rats; 
Tlie  birds  around  on  sprays  and  thistles 
Began  to  light,  and  tune  their  whistles; 
The  cock,  when  daylight  had  begun. 
Being  chorister,  struck  up  the  tune. 
And  sung  an  hymn  in  strains  sonorous, 
While  ev'ry  quailpipe  join'd  the  chorus^ 

But  we  must  quit  this  singing  sport,  else 
Mischance  may  seize  our  sleening  mortals^ 
Who  now  *gan  bustle  round  tne  fisbrick, 
Findinff  they'd  slept  till  after  daybreak. 
Our  bridegroom,  ere  he  did  arise, 
Rubb'd  sleep's  soft  dews  from  both  his  eyes, 
Look'd  out  to  see  whnt  kind  of  weatlier, 
And  jump'd  from  bed  as  light  as  feather. 
Joyful  OS  Dick,  after  obtaining 
His  Master's  leave  to  go  to  training. 
Here,  did  not  rhyming  greatly  harass  one. 
Were  a  fine  place  to  make  comparison ; 
Call  up  the  ghosts  of  heroes  pristine, 
Egyptian,  Trojan,  Greek,  Phdistine, 
Those  roeues  renown'd  in  ancient  days, 
80  sweetly  sung  in  ancient  lays, 
Set  them  m  order  by  our  golfant, 
To  prove  him  handsome,  wise,  and  valiant 
He  now  came  forth  and  stood  before 
Hie  lovely  goddess'  chamber  door. 
Addressed  her  with  three  gentle  hollo*s» 
Tlien  read,  or  said,  or  sung  as  follows* 


Arise  my  love,  and  come  awny. 
To  cheer  the  world,  and  gild  the  day. 
Which  fades  by  wanting  fresh  supplies 
From  the  brignt  moonshine  of  thine  eyes. 

n. 

How  beautiful  art  thou,  mv  loye. 
Surpassing  all  the  dames  above ; 
Venus  with  thee  might  strive  again, 
Venus  with  thee  would  strive  in  vain. 

m. 

Though  ev'ry  muse,  and  ev'ry  grace. 
Conspire  to  deck  bright  Venus'  face. 
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llion'rt  handsomer  than  all  this  trash, 
By  fiill  three  hundred  pounds  in  cash. 

Bise  then,  my  love,  and  come  away, 
To  cheer  the  world,  and  gild  the  <£iy. 
Which  &de8  bv  wanting  fresh  supplies 
From  the  bright  moonshine  of  thine  eyes. 

And  now  came  forth  our  lovely  bride, 
Amy*d  in  all  her  charms  and  pnde. 
Kote  here,  lest  we  should  be  misguided, 
levers  and  bards  are  so  quick-siffhted, 
In  ev'ry  charm  they  spy  a  Cupid, 
Though  other  people  are  more  stupid ; 
80  our  &ir  bride,  our  lover  swore, 
Was  deck'd  with  Cupids  o'er  and  o*er; 
niua  Virgirs  eoddess  Fame  appears 
From  head  to  feet  o'erhung  with  ears.) 

Here,  if  our  Muse  we  did  not  check  first. 
We  might  g^  on  and  siu^^  of  breakfisst ; 
Of  nymphs  in  gardens  picking  tulips, 
Of  maios'preparing  cordial  juleps. 
With  other  matters  of  this  sort,  whence 
We  come  to  things  of  more  importance. 

The  sun,  who  never  stops  to  bait. 
Now  riding  at  his  usual  rate, 
Had  hnrdlv  passed  his  midway  course. 
And  spurrM  along  his  downward  horse, 
Our  bridegroom,  and  his  lovely  virgin 
Set  forth  to  church  with  little  urging. 
A  solemn  show  before,  behind  *em 
A  lengthened  cavalcade  attend  'em, 
Of  nymphs  and  swains  a  mingled  crew. 
Of  eev'ry  shape  and  ev'ry  hue. 
In  midst  of  these,  with  solemn  wag, 
Our  priest  bestrode  his  ambling  nag ; 
His  dress  and  air  riffht  well  accouter'd. 
His  hat  new  brush'd,  his  wig  new  powdered. 
His  formal  band,  of 's  trade  the  sign, 
Depending  decent  from  his  chin, 
His  threadbare  coat,  late  tum'd  by  Snip, 
With  scripture  book,  and  cane  for  whip, 
Unnotic'a  pass'd  among  the  throng, 
And  look'd  demure,  and  jogg'd  along, 
Tet  laymen  ne'er  his  power  could  equal. 
As  we  shall  show  you  in  the  sequel. 
For  when  this  priest  o'er  man  and  maid 
A  set  of  Scripture  words  had  said, 
You'd  find  them  closely  link'd  together 
For  life,  in  strange  enchanted  tether, 
(like  spirits  in  magician's  circle,) 
Till  friendly  death  did  him  or  her  kill ; 
Tied  up  in  wondrous  Gordian  knot 
They  neither  can  untie  nor  cut, 
Indos'd  in  cage  where  all  may  see  'em, 
But  all  the  world  can  never  free  'em. 
For  once  by  priest  in  bands  of  wedlock 
When  tied  and  hamper'd  by  the  fetlock, 
They  fight,  or  strive,  or  fly  in  vain, 
And  stiU  drag  after  them  their  chain. 

Trifles  skipt  o'er,  our  next  proceeding 
Shall  give  description  of  the  wedding ; 
Where  though  we  Pagan  mix  with  Christian, 
And  gods  and  goddesses  with  priest  join. 
Truth  need  not  stand  to  make  objection, 
We  poets  have  the  right  of  fiction. 
And  first  ffreat  H'ymen  in  the  porch, 
like  link-boy  stood,  with  flanung  torch. 
Around,  in  all  the  vacant  places, 
Stood  gods,  and  goddesses,  and  grocct^ ; 
Venus,  and  Cupid,  god  of  love, 
With  all  Uie  rabble  from  above. 
In  midst  our  groom  and  bride  appear, 


With  wedding  guests  in  win^;  and  rear. 

Our  priest  now  show'd  his  slisht  of  hand, 

RoU'd  up  his  e^^es,  and  strok'd  his  band. 

Then  jom'd  their  hands  in  terms  concise. 

And  struck  the  bargain  in  a  trice. 

First  for  the  bridegroom  thus  began  he : 

Saying,  "  you  Stephen  take  her  Hannah," 

And  wen,  to  make  both  parties  even. 

For  her,  **  you  Hannah  take  him  Stephen ;" 

Then  told  them  to  avoid  temptation. 

To  do  the  duties  of  their  station. 

In  state  of  sickness  nurse  and  nourish. 

In  health  cleave  fast,  and  love,  and  cherish. 

To  all  the  parson  said  or  meant. 

Our  bride  and  bridegroom  gave  consent. 

He  bow'd  to  what  the  priest  did  say, 

She  blush'd,  and  curt's/d,  and  cry'd  "  ay." 

The  bargain  made,  he  gave  his  blessing, 

And  bade  them  sign  and  seal  with  kissing; 

The  smack  being  given,  neat  and  fresh. 

He  strait  pronounc'd  them  both  one  fleeh. 

By  mathematicks,  'tis  well  known. 

It  takes  two  halves  to  make  up  one, 

And  Adam,  as  our  priests  believe. 

Was  but  an  half  without  lliss  Eve ; 

So  every  mortal  man  in  life, 

Is  but  an  half  without  his  wife ; 

And  hence,  by  natural  coaction, 

Man  seeks  so  much  his  other  fraction. 

Which  found,  no  tinker  'tis  confest. 

Can  splice  or  sodder,  but  a  priest 

The  rites  now  o'er,  the  priest  drew  near. 
And  kiss'd  the  bride's  sinister  ear ; 
Told  them  he  hop'd  they'd  make  aood  neighbours, 
And  begg*d  a  blessing  on  their  labours. 
Him  folio w'd  every  mincing  couple. 
Licking  their  lips  to  make  them  supple. 
Each  got  a  kiss  from  one  or  t'other. 
And  wish'd  they  long  might  live  tc^ether. 

The  wedding  o'er,  with  joy  and  revelry. 
Back  to  their  brides  return'd  the  cavalry: 
And,  as  when  armies  take  a  town, 
Which  costs  them  long  to  batter  down, 
Hiat  Fame  may  raise  her  voice  the  louder, 
Th^  fire  whole  magazines  of  powder, 
And  heaps  of  fuel  lay  upon  fires, 
To  celebrate  their  joy  with  bonfires. 
So  now  the  bride  had  chang'd  her  station. 
Surrendered  prisoner  at  discretion. 
Submitting  to  our  hero's  fancies. 
Herself  with  all  appurtenances. 
The  well  pleas'd  crowd  (for  greatest  joys 
Are  always  shown  with  greatest  noise) 
Triumph'd  by  firing,  shouting,  rinp^in^. 
By  dancing,  drinking,  wine,  and  singing. 

Btkt  yet  our  groom  (time  march'd  so  laz^) 
Sat  hitching,  nestling,  and  uneasy, 
Thouglit  daylight  never  would  be  gone, 
And  called  the  sun  a  lagging  drone. 
The  sun,  just  when  'twas  time  to  sup. 
Came  to  the  sea  where  he  puts  up, 
Sent  his  last  rays  o'er  eorth  to  scatter. 
And  div'd  down  headlong  into  water. 
Here  is  the  place,  if  we  would  choose 
To  tire  our  reader,  and  our  Muse, 
To  name  and  number  every  guest. 
To  tell  what  fare  compos'd  tlie  feast. 
With  other  things  that  did  betide. 
As  how  they  kiss'd  and  jok'd  the  bride. 
How  frolicksome  the  liquor  made  'em. 
And  how  the  fiddler  came  to  aid  'em. 
And  tun'd  his  lyre  with  such  a  scraping, 
It  set  the  people  all  a  capering. 
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When  Orpheiu  fiddled,  at  his  ^danee 

Thus  treea  leap'd  forth,  and  jom'd  in  set  dance 

Orim  night  at  length  in  sable  waggon, 
Drawn  by  a  sooty,  bat-wing'd  dragon, 
Rode  till  she  came  right  overhead, 
And  on  the  earth  her  blanket  spread. 
The  moon  was  out  upon  patrole. 
Stars  danc'd  as  usual  round  the  pole ; 
All  nature  now  with  drowsy  head 
Had  thrown  by  care,  and  gone  to  bed. 
Sleep  reign'd  o  er  all,  but  wolves  and  rovers. 
Owls,  bats^  and  ghosts,  and  thieves,  and  lovers^ 
No  alderman's  invited  guest 
To  gormaiidiaEC  at  turtle  feast^ 
When  first  he  sees  the  dish  brousht  in, 
And  *gins  to  dip  and  grease  his  chin, 
E*er  feels  such  raptures  as  our  lover, 
Now  all  his  griefs  and  fears  were  over. 
Th'  events  that  afterwards  befel 
Our  bashful  Muse  would  blush  to  tell. 

TBS  UBnrr  poul— mVxnoau    CAirro  iil 

Now  warm  with  ministerial  ire, 
Fierce  sallied  forth  our  loyal  ^Squire, 
And  on  his  striding  steps  attends 
His  desperate  clan  of  Tory  friends. 
When  sudden  met  his  wrathful  eye 
A  pole  ascending  through  the  sky, 
wfiich  numerous  throngs  of  whiggish  race 
Were  raising  in  the  market-place. 
Not  higher  school- boys*  kites  aspire. 
Or  royal  mast,  or  country  spire ; 
Like  spears  at  Brobdignagian  tilting, 
Or  SaUu*s  walking-staif  in  Milton. 
And  on  its  top,  the  fiag  unfurl'd 
Wav'd  triumph  o'er  the  gazing  world, 
Inscribed  with  inconsistent  types 
Of  Liberty  and  thirteen  ttripes.^ 
Beneath,  the  crowd  without  delay. 
The  dedication-rites  essay. 
And  gladly  pay,  in  antient  fashion, 
The  ceremonies  of  libation ; 
While  briskly  to  each  patriot  lip 
Walks  enger  round  the  inspiring  fiip:f 
Delicious  draught  ?  whose  powers  inherit 
The  quintessence  of  public  spirit ; 
Which  whoso  tastes,  perceives  his  mind 
To  nobler  politics  refined ; 
Or  roused  to  martial  controversy, 
As  from  transforming  cups  of  Circe ; 
Or  warm'd  with  Homer's  nectar'd  liquor. 
That  fiird  the  veins  of  gods  with  ichor. 
At  hand  for  new  supplies  in  store. 
The  tavern  opes  its  friendly*  door. 
Whence  to  and  fro  the  waiters  run. 
Like  bucket-men  at  fires  in  town. 
Then  with  Uiree  shouts  that  tore  the  sky, 
Tis  consecrate  to  Liberty. 
To  guard  it  from  th*  attacks  of  Tories, 
A  grand  Committee  cuU'd  of  four  is ; 
Who  foremost  on  the  patriot  spot 
Had  brought  the  flip,  and  paid  the  shot. 

By  this,  M'Pdioal  with  nis  train 
Advanced  upon  th'  adjacent  plain, 
And  full  witn  loyalty  possest. 
Poured  forth  the  zeal,  that  fired  his  breasL 


Tbo  notes  to  this  canto  are  from  the  author's  edition. 
Those  marked  London  Edition  arc  from  the  fifth  English  edi- 
tion of  London.  1702. 

^  The  American  Flog.  It  tronid  doubtless  be  wrong  to 
Imagine  that  the  stripes  bear  any  allusion  to  the  slave  trade. 

tFlip,  a  liquor  composed  of  beer,  rum,  and  sugar ;  the  com- 
mon treat  st  that  time  In  the  country  towns  of  slew  £ng- 
land. 


**  What  mad-brain'd  rebel  gaye  commwriim. 
To  raise  this  May*pole  of  sedition  ff 
Like  Babel,  reard  by  bawling  throngs. 
With  like  confusion  too  of  tongues, 
To  point  at  heaven  and  summon  down 
The  thimders  of  the  British  crown  f 
Say,  will  this  paltry  Pole  secure 
Your  forfeit  heads  from  Gsge^s  power! 
Attacked  by  heroes  brave  and  crafty, 
Is  this  to  stand  your  ark  of  safety ; 
Or  driven  by  Scottish  laird  and  laddie^ 
Think  ve  to  rest  beneath  its  shadow  f 
When  bombs,  like  fiery  serpents,  fly. 
And  balls  rush  hissing  through  the  sky» 
Will  this  vile  Pole,  devote  to  freedom. 
Save  like  the  Jewish  pole  in  Kdom : 
Or  like  the  brazen  snake  of  Moses, 
Cure  your  crackt  skulls  and  batter'd  noses  I 

'*  Ye  dupes  to  every  factious  rogue 
And  tavern-prating  demagogue. 
Whose  tongue  but  rings,  with  sound  more  full. 
On  th*  empty  drumhead  of  his  scull ; 
Behold  you  not  what  noisy  fools 
Use  YOU,  worse  simpletons,  for  tools? 
For  Liberty,  in  your  own  by-sense. 
Is  but  for  crimes  a  patent  license. 
To  break  of  law  th^  E^-ptian  yoke. 
And  throw  the  world  m  conomon  stoek ; 
Reduce  all  grievances  and  ills 
To  Magna  Charta  of  your  wills ; 
Establish  cheats  and  frauds  and  nonsense. 
Framed  to  the  model  of  your  conscience; 
Cry  justice  down,  as  out  of  fashion, 
And  fix  its  scale  of  depreciation  ;* 
Def^  all  creditors  to  trouble  ye. 
Ana  keep  new  years  of  Jewish  jnbQee  ; 
Drive  judges  out,f  like  Aaron's  calves, 
By  jurisdiction  of  white  staves. 
Ana  make  the  bar  and  bench  and  steeple 
Submit  t*  our  Sovereign  Lord,  The  People; 
By  plunder  rise  to  power  and  glory. 
And  brand  all  property,  as  Tory ; 
Expose  all  wares  to  lawful  seizures 
By  mobbers  or  monopolizers; 
Break  heads  and  windows  and  the  peace, 
For  your  own  interest  and  increase ; 
Dispute  and  pray  and  fight  and  groan 
For  public  good,  and  mean  3'our  own; 
Prevent  the  law  by  fierce  attacks 
From  quitting  scores  upon  your  backs ; 
Lay  your  ola  dread,  the  gallows,  low. 
And  seize  the  stocks,  your  ancient  foe, 
And  turn  them  to  convenient  engines 
To  wreak  your  patriotic  veugeance : 
While  all,  your  rights  who  understand. 
Confess  them  in  their  owner's  hand ; 
And  when  by  clamours  and  confusions. 
Your  freedom's  grown  a  public  nuisance. 
Cry  "  Liberty,"  with  powerful  yeaming. 
As  he  does  "  Fire  !'*  wnose  house  is  burning ; 
Though  he  already  has  much  more 
Than  he  can  find  occasion  for. 
While  every  clown,  that  tills  the  plains. 
Though  bankrupt  in  estate  and  brains, 
By  tms  new  lignt  transform'd  to  traitor. 
Forsakes  his  plough  to  turn  dictator. 
Starts  an  haranguing  chief  of  Whigs 


*  Alhidlng  to  the  depreciation  of  the  ConUneiitsI  paper  „ 
ney.  Congress  flnallv  asoertainvd  the  eonree  of  Its  oeelenaioa 
at  different  periods,  by  what  was  called  A  Scale  of  Depreda- 
Uon. 

tOn  the  commencement  of  the  war,  the  ooorCs  ofjostfce 
were  everywhere  shut  up.  In  some  Instances,  tlie  judges  wcf« 
forced  to  retire  by  the  people,  who  assembled  Id  mmtimdei, 
aimed  with  white  stsvesw 
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Asd  drags  yon  by  the  ears,  like  pigSL 
All  bluster,  arm'a  with  factious  ucence. 
New  born  at  once  to  politicians. 
Each  leather^pron*d  auoce,  grown  wise, 
Preeenta  his  forward  face  t'  advise, 
And  tatter'd  legislators  meet. 
From  every  workshop  throngh  the  street 
His  goose  the  tailor  nnds  new  use  in. 
To  patch  and  turn  the  Constitution  ; 
The  blacksmith  comes  with  sledge  and  grate 
To  iron*bind  the  wheels  of  state ; 
Ihe  quack  forbears  his  patieuts'  souse 
To  purge  the  Council  and  the  House ; 
The  tinker  quits  his  moulds  and  dozies> 
To  cast  assembly-men  and  proziesi 
From  dunghills  deep  of  blackest  hue, 
Tour  dirt-bred  patriots  spring  to  view, 
To  wealth  and  power  and  honors  rise, 
like  new-wing'a  mag^ts  changed  to  flies. 
And  fluttering  round  in  high  parade, 
Strut  in  the  robe,  or  gay  cockade. 
See  Arnold  quits,  for  ways  more  certai:i. 
His  bankrupt-perj*ries  for  his  fortune, 
Brews  rum  no  longer  in  his  store, 
Joekey  and  skipper  now  no  more, 

•        «••«•• 
And  cleansed  by  patriotism  firom  shame 
Grows  general  of  the  foremost  name. 
For  in  UiLb  ferment  of  the  stream 
'Die  dregs  have  work'd  up  to  the  brim« 
And  by  the  rule  of  topsy-turvies, 
The  scum  stands  foaming  on  the  surface. 
YouVe  caused  your  pyramid  t'  ascend, 
And  set  it  on  the  litUe  end. 
like  Hudibras,  your  empire's  made, 
Whose  crupper  had  o'ertopp'd  his  Iiead. 
TouVe  pushed  and  turned  the  whole  world  up- 
Side  down,  and  got  yourselves  at  top, 
While  all  the  great  ones  of  your  state 
Are  emsh'd  beneath  the  popular  weight ; 
Nor  can  you  boast,  this  present  hour, 
The  sha^w  of  the  form  of  power. 
For  what's  your  Congress*  or  its  end  f 
A  power,  t  advise  and  recommend ; 
To  call  forth  troops,  adjust  your  quotas — 
And  yet  no  soul  is  bound  to  notice ; 
To  pawn  your  faith  to  th'  utmost  limit. 
But  cannot  bind  you  to  redeem  it ; 
And  when  in  want  no  more  in  them  lies, 
Tlian  b^ging  from  your  State- Assemblies ; 
Can  utter  oracles  of  dread, 
like  friar  Bacon's  brazen  head. 
But  when  a  fisction  dares  dispute  'em, 
Has  ne'er  im  arm  to  execute  em : 
As  tho'  you  chose  supreme  dictators, 
And  put  them  under  conservators. 
Tou've  but  pursued  the  self-same  way 
With  Shakespeare's  Tflnc'lof  in  the  piny ; 
"  You  shall  be  Viceroys  here,  'tis  true, 
"  But  well  be  Viceroys  over  you." 
Wliat  wild  confusion  hence  must  ensue  ? 
Tlio*  common  danger  yet  cements  you : 
So  some  wreok'd  vessel,  all  in  shatters, 
Is  held  up  by  surrounding  waters. 
But  stranded,  when  the  pressure  ceases, 
Falls  by  its  rottenness  to  pieceSb 


*  The  satbor  here.  In  a  tme  strain  of  pAtrlotlc  oensnre, 
poloted  ont  tbe  principal  defects  In  the  flr»t  federal  eonstltntion 
of  tbe  United  States :  all  which  have  been  since  removed  in 
tlie  new  Constitntion,  established  in  tbe  year  1789.  So  that 
the  prophecy  below,  Toh'U  ns'tr  Aavs  senss  ^notiffh  to  numd 
Al,innst  be  ranked  amoof?  the  other  si^  blandera  of  his  second- 
aicrhted  beta    Ixmd.  Edit, 

t  This  political  plan  of  Trincalo  In  the  Tempest,  nnay  be 
Iband  in  the  old  folio  edition  of  Shakspenre.  It  has  alnee  been 
expanged  by  some  of  his  wise  oommeutotors. 


And  fall  it  must :  if  wars  were  ended. 

You'll  ne'er  have  sense  enough  to  mend  it: 

But  creeping  on,  by  low  intngues, 

like  vermin  of  a  tnousand  legs,* 

Twill  find  as  short  a  life  assign'd, 

As  all  things  else  of  reptile  kind 

Your  Commonwealth's  a  common  harlot. 

The  property  of  every  varlet; 

Which  now  m  taste,  and  full  employ. 

All  sorts  admire,  as  all  enjoy : 

But  soon  a  batter'd  strumpet  grown. 

You'll  curse  and  drum  her  out  of  town. 

Such  is  the  government  you  chose ; 

For  this  you  bade  the  world  be  foes ; 

For  this,  so  mark'd  for  dissolution. 

You  scorn  the  British  Constitution, 

That  constitution  furm'd  by  sages. 

The  wonder  of  all  modern  ages ; 

Which  owns  no  failure  in  reality. 

Except  corruption  and  venality ; 

And  merely  proves  the  adage  just. 

That  best  things  spoil'd  corrupt  to  worst : 

So  man  supreme  in  earthly  station. 

And  miglity  lord  of  this  creation. 

When  once  his  corse  is  dead  as  herring, 

Becomes  the  most  offensive  carrion. 

And  sooner  breeds  the  plague,  'tis  found. 

Than  all  beasts  rotting  on  the  ground. 

Yet  with  republics  to  dismay  us, 

You've  call'd  up  Anarchy  from  chaos. 

With  all  the  followers  of  her  school. 

Uproar  and  Rage  and  wild  Misrule  : 

For  whom  this  rout  of  Whigs  distracted. 

And  ravings  dire  of  every  erack'd  head ; 

These  new-cast  legislative  engines 

Of  County-meetings  and  Conventions : 

Committees  vile  of  correspondence, 

And  mobs,  whose  tricks  have  almost  undone 's : 

While  reason  fails  to  check  your  course. 

And  Loyalty's  kick'd  out  of  doors. 

And  folly,  hke  inviting  landlord. 

Hoists  on  your  poles  her  royal  staudara ; 

While  the  king's  friends,  in  doleful  dumps. 

Have  worn  their  courage  to  the  stumps. 

And  leaving  George  in  sad  disaster. 

Most  sinfully  deny  their  master. 

What  furies  raged  when  you,  in  sea, 

In  shape  of  Indians,  drown'd  the  tea:f 

When  your  gay  sparks,  fatigued  to  watch  it. 

Assumed  the  moggison  and  hatchet, 

With  wampum'd  blankets  hid  their  laces 

And  like  their  sweethearts,  primed^  their  faces : 

While  not  a  red-coat  dared  oppose. 

And  scarce  a  Tory  show'd  his  nose ; 

While  Hutchinson, §  for  sure  retreat. 


•  Miltepedes. 

t  The  cargo  of  tea  sent  to  Bostoir,  after  being  guarded  fbr 
twentv  nights,  by  roluntary  parties  of  the  Whigs,  to  prevent 
its  being  clandestinely  brought  ashore,  was  thrown  into  the 
sea,  bv  a  portv  of  about  two  hundred  young  men,  diessed, 
armed,  and  painted  like  Indians:  but  many  a  mflled  shirt  and 
hwed  vest  appeared  under  theUr  blankets. 

X  Primed^  1.  e.  painted. 

S  When  the  leading  Whigs  in  Boston  found  It  impossible  to 

Srocuro  tbe  Tea  to  be  sent  back,  they  secretly  resolved  on  its 
estruction,  and  prepared  all  the  necessary  means.  To  cover 
the  design,  a  meeting  of  the  people  of  the  whole  County  was 
convened  on  the  day  appointed,  and  spent  their  time  in  grave 
consultation  on  the  question,  what  should  be  done  to  prevent 
its  beins  landed  and  sold.  The  arrival  of  tbe  Indians  put  an 
end  to  the  debate,  at  the  moment  when  one  of  the  foremast  of 
the  whig-oraton  was  declaiming  against  all  violent  measures. 
Hntchlnson  was  alarmed  at  the  meeting,  and  retired  privately 
in  the  morning,  to  his  oountry-ecat  at  Milton.  Wbetner  from 
mistake  or  design,  information  was  sent  to  him  that  the  mob 
was  coming  to  pii  II  down  his  house.  He  escaped  in  the  utmost 
haste  across  the  fields.  The  story  of  the  day  was,  that  tho 
ahum  was  given,  at  the  time  when  he  sat  haif-shaved  under 
tho  hands  of  his  barber. 
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MancBnTred  to  his  ooontry  seat, 
And  thenoe  affrighted,  in  the  sads, 
Stole  off  bareheibded  through  the  wooda, 

'*  Have  you  not  roused  your  mobs  to  join, 
And  make  Mandamus-men  resign, 
Caird  forth  each  duffil-drest  curmudgeon, 
With  dirtv  trovsers  and  white  bludgeon, 
Forced  all  our  Councils  through  the  land, 
To  yield  their  necks  at  your  command ; 
While  paleness  marks  their  late  disffraces, 
Through  all  their  rueful  length  of  Mces  f 

**  Have  you  not  caused  as  woeful  work 
In  our  good  city  of  New  York, 
When  S\  the  rabble,  well  cockaded, 
In  triumph  through  the  streets  paraded, 
And  mobb'd  the  Tories,  seared  tneir  spouses, 
And  ransacked  all  the  custom-houses  ;* 
Made  such  a  tumult,  bluster,  jarring. 
That  mid  the  clash  of  tempests  warring, 
Smith'sf  weather-cock,  in  veers  forlorn, 
Could  hardly  tell  which  way  to  turn  I 
Bum*d  eflipes  of  higlier  powers, 
Contrived  m  planetary  hours ; 
As  witches  with  clay-images 
Destroy  or  torture  whom  they  please: 
Till  fired  with  rage,  th'  ungrateful  club 
Spared  not  your  best  friend  Beelzebub, 
O  erlook'd  his  favors,  and  forgot 
The  reverence  due  his  cloven  foot, 
And  in  the  selfsame  furnace  frying, 
Stew'd  him,  and  North  and  Bute  and  Tryon  ?| 
Did  Tou  not,  in  as  vile  and  shallow  way, 
Fright  our  poor  Philadelphisn,  Galloway, 
Your  Congress,  when  the  loyal  ribald 
Belied,  berated  and  bescribbled  f 
What  ropes  and  halters  did  you  send, 
Terrific  emblems  of  his  end, 
Till,  least  he*d  hang  in  more  than  effigy. 
Fled  in  a  fo^  the  trembling  refugee  f 
Now  rising  in  progression  fatal, 
Have  you  not  ventured  to  g^ve  battle  t 
When  Treason  chaced  our  heroes  troubled. 
With  rusty  gun,§  and  leathern  doublet ; 
Tum'd  all  stone-walls  and  groves  and  bushes, 
To  batteries  arm*d  with  blunderbusses ; 
And  with  deep  wounds,  that  fate  portend, 
OauVd  many  a  Briton's  latter  end ; 
Drove  them  to  Boston,  as  in  jail. 
Confined  without  mainprize  or  baiL 
Were  not  these  deeds  enough  betimes, 
To  heap  the  measure  of  your  crimes : 
But  in  this  loyal  town  and  dwelling, 
You  raise  these  ensigns  of  rebellion  t 
*Tis  done  1  fair  Mercy  shuts  her  door ; 
And  Vengeance  now  shall  sleep  no  more. 
Rise  then,  my  friends,  in  terror  rise ; 
And  sweep  this  scandal  from  the  skies. 
You*ll  see  their  Dagon,  though  well  jointed 
Will  shrink  before  the  Lord's  anointed ;  | 


^  The  oostom-bonse  wsa  broken  open  at  New- York,  and  all 
pabUc  monies  seized. 

t  WiUlam  8mitb,  an  eminent  lawyer  In  New  York.  Ho  at 
first  opposed  the  olaims  of  Britain,  bnt  after  wavering  some 
time,  atiast  joined onr  enemy.  He  bas  since  been  Cblef  Justice 
in  Canada. 

t  Tryon  was  Governor  of  New  York  and  a  British  G«neral 
during  the  war.  He  had  the  glory  of  destroying  the  towns  of 
Fairfield  and  Norwalk.  Bnmlngs  in  etRfnr  were  ftwqnentYy 
the  amnsements  of  the  m^b  at  that  period,  and  in  imitation 
of  the  former  custom  of  the  English  in  bnming  annually  the 
Pope,  the  Devil  and  the  Pretender,  Beelzcbab,  with  his  usual 
figure  and  aooontrements«  was  always  Join'd  in  the  conflagra- 
tion with  the  other  obnoxloas  cliaraeters. 

{  At  the  battle  of  Lexington. 

I  The  Tory  clergy  always  styled  the  Kinff.  the  Lord's 
Anointed.  Tho  lansnage  of  Oromwell's  and  Charles's  days 
yet  IVequent  in  New  England. 


And  like  old*  Jericho's  proad  wall. 
Before  our  ram's  horns  prostrate  £sIL" 

This  said,  our  *Squire,  yet  nndismay'd, 
Call'd  forth  the  Constable  to  aid. 
And  bade  htm  read,  in  nearer  station. 
The  Riot-act  and  Proclamation. 
He  swift,  adTaneing  to  the  ring, 
Began,  "  Our  Soyereign  Lord,  the  King" — 
When  thousand  clam'rous  tongues  he  hean» 
And  clubs  and  stones  assail  his  ean. 
To  fly  was  vain ;  to  fight  was  idle ; 
By  foes  encompaas*d  in  the  middle, 
Wb  hope,  in  stratagems,  he  found. 
And  fell  right  craftily  to  ground ; 
Tlien  crept  to  seek  an  hi£ug  place, 
Twas  all  he  could,  beneath  a  brace; 
Where  soon  the  conq'ring  crew  espied  him. 
And  where  he  lurk'd,  they  caught  and  tied  him. 

At  once  with  resolution  fistal. 
Both  Whigs  and  Tories  rush'd  to  battlei 
Instead  of  weapons,  either  band 
Seized  on  such  arms  as  came  to  hand. 
And  as  fsmed  Ovid*  paints  th*  adventures 
Of  wrangling  Lapithc  and  Centaurs, 
Who  at  their  fea^  by  Bacchus  led. 
Threw  bottles  at  each  other^s  head ; 
And  these  arms  failing  in  their  scuffles, 
Attack'd  with  andirons,  tongs  and  shovelb : 
So  clubs  and  billets,  staves  and  stones 
Met  fierce,  encountering  every  sconce^ 
And  cover'd  o*er  with  knobs  and  paina 
Each  void  receptacle  for  brains; 
Their  clamours  rend  the  skies  around. 
The  hills  rebellow  to  the  sound ; 
And  many  a  groan  increas*d  the  din 
From  batter'd  nose  and  broken  shm 
M'FiNGAL,  rising  at  the  word. 
Drew  forth  his  old  militia-sword ; 
Thrice  cried  "  King  George,"  as  ent  in  distressy 
Knights  of  romance  invoked  a  mistress ; 
And  brandishing  the  blade  in  air. 
Struck  terror  through  th*  opposing  war. 
The  Whigs,  unsafe  within  the  wind 
Of  such  conunotion,  shrunk  behind. 
With  whirling  steel  around  addreas'd. 
Fierce  through  tlieir  thickest  throng  he  preai'd 
(Who  roU'd  on  either  side  in  arch, 
like  Red  Sea  waves  in  Israel's  march) 
And  like  a  meteor  rushing  tlirough. 
Struck  on  their  Pole  a  vengeful  blow. 
Around,  the  W^higs,  of  clubs  and  stones 
Discharged  whole  vollies,  in  platoons^ 
That  o'er  in  whistling  fury  fly ; 
But  not  a  foe  dares  venture  nigh. 
And  now  perhaps  with  glory  crown*d 
Our  *Sciuire  had  felFd  the  pole  to  ground. 
Had  not  some  Pow*r,  a  whig  at  heart. 
Descended  down  and  toA  their  part  ;f 
(Whether  'twere  Pallas,  Mars  or  Iris, 
Tis  scarce  worth  while  to  make  inquiries) 
Who  at  the  nick  of  time  alarming, 
Assum'd  the  solemn  form  of  Cltairman, 
Address'd  a  Whig,  in  every  scene 
The  stoutest  wrestler  on  the  green. 
And  pointed  where  the  spade  was  found. 
Late  used  to  set  their  pole  in  ground, 
And  urged,  with  equal  arms  and  might. 
To  dare  our  *Squire  to  single  fights 
The  Whig  thus  arm'd,  untaught  to  yield. 


*  Bee  Ovid*B  Metamorphoses,  book  ISth. 

t  The  learned  reader  will  readily  olMcrve  the  alhialons  la 
this  scene,  to  the  single  oombatR  of  Parte  and  Menelans  in  Ho- 
mer, .Anea9  and  Tumus  In  VirgU,  snd  Mifliael  and  Bafisa  la 
Milton. 


JOUM  TBUMBITLL. 
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Advanced  tremeadous  to  the  field  :* 

Kor  did  M'Fihoal  ehun  the  foe. 

But  stood  to  brare  the  despVate  blow; 

While  all  the  party  gazed,  suspended 

To  see  the  deadly  combat  ended ; 

And  JoTe*  in  equal  balance  weigh'd 

The  sword  against  the  brandiah'd  spade, 

He  weighed:  but  lighter  than  a  dream, 

Tlie  sword  flew  up  and  kick'd  the  beaoL 

Our  *S^iiire  on  tiptoe  rising  fair 

Lifts  high  a  noble  stroke  io  air. 

Which  hung  not,  but  like  dreadful  engines, 

Descended  on  his  foe  in  Tenffeance. 

But  ah  f  in  danger,  with  dishonor 

The  sword  perfidious  fails  its  owner ; 

That  sword,  which  oft  had  stood  its  ground. 

By  huge  trainbands  encircled  round ; 

And  on  the  bench,  with  blade  right  loyal, 

Had  won  the  day  at  many  a  trial, | 

Of  stones  and  clubs  had  braved  th  alarms. 

Shrank  from  these  new  Vnlcanian  armsw^ 

Hie  spade  so  tempered  from  the  sledge, 

Nor  keen  nor  solid  harm'd  its  edge. 

Now  met  it,  from  his  arm  of  might. 

Descending  with  steep  force  to  smite ; 

The  blade  snappM  short — and  from  his  hand, 

With  rust  embrowa'd  the  glittering  sand. 

Swift  tani*d  M'FcraAi.  at  the  view. 

And  caird  to  aid  th'  attendant  crew. 

In  vain ;  the  Tories  all  had  run. 

When  scarce  the  fiffht  was  well  beffun : 

Their  setting  wigs  he  saw  decreas'd 

Far  in  th*  horizon  tow'rd  the  west^ 

Amazed  he  view'd  the  shameful  sight, 

And  saw  no  refuge,  but  in  flight : 

But  age  unwieldy  oheck'd  his  pace. 

Though  fear  had  wing*d  his  flying  race  ; 

For  not  a  trifling  prize  at  stake ; 

No  less  than  ffreat  M'Pinoal's  back.§ 

With  legs  and  arms  he  work'd  his  course, 

like  rider  that  outgoes  his  horse, 

And  labor'd  hard  to  get  away,  as 

Old  Satan  I  struggling  on  through  chaos; 

"nil  looking  back,  he  spied  in  rear 

The  8pade-arm*d  chief  advanced  too  near : 

Then  stopp*d  and  seiz'd  a  stone  that  lay 

An  ancient  landmark  near  the  way ; 

Nor  shall  we  as  old  bards  have  done, 

Affirm  it  weigh*d  an  hundred  ton  ;^ 

But  such  a  stone,  as  at  a  shift 

A  modem  might  suffice  to  lift. 

Since  men,  to  credit  their  eniemas, 

Are  dwindled  down  to  dwarra  and  pigmies, 

And  giants  exiled  with  their  cronies 

To  Brobdignags  and  PatogoniaSb 

But  while  our  Hero  turn'd  him  round, 

And  tugff'd  to  raise  it  from  the  ground. 

The  fatalspade  discharged  a  blow 

Tremendous  on  his  rear  below : 


*  Japlt«r  ipM  doss  nqnato  examine  Ijuices 
Sostiiiet  A  mUk  Impooit  divena  duornm, 
Qoem  damoet  labor,  Ac  jSineUL,  xll. 

t  It  was  the  finhloii  In  New-England  at  that  time  fbr  Jadgss 
to  wear  swords  on  the  bench. 

-Postquam  arma  Del  ad  Yalcanla  Tentom  est, 


MortallB  macro,  glades  oea  fotills,  icta 

DlasUnit;  fkilTa  resplendent  flragmlna  areas.         Virgil, 


-The  sword 


Was  glTen  him  tempered  so,  that  neither  keen 
Nor  solid  might  resist  that  edge ;  It  mot 
The  sword  of  Satan  with  steep  force  to  smite 
Besoeodlng  and  In  half  out  sheer.  MiUon, 

-Nee  enlm  levla  aat  ladlcra  petantnr 


Prssmla,  aed  Turnl  de  ylta  et  Bangui  ao  certaat.        VirnO, 

VlalCOtonl 
This  thooght  Is  taken  from  JuTenal,  Batlxe  15. 


His  bent  knee  fail'd,*  and  void  of  strength 

Stretch*d  on  the  ground  his  manly  length. 

Iiike  ancient  oak  o*erturn*d,  he  lay, 

Or  tower  to  tempests  fall*n  a  prey, 

Or  mountain  sunk  with  all  his  pmes, 

Or  flow'r  the  plow  to  dust  consigns, 

And  more  things  else— but  all  men  know  'em, 

If  slightly  yersed  in  epic  poeuL 

At  once  tne  crew,  at  this  dread  crisis, 

Fall  on,  and  bind  him,  ere  he  rises; 

And  with  loud  shouts  and  joyful  soul, 

Conduct  him  prisoner  to  the  pole. 

When  now  the  mob  in  lucky  nour 

Had  got  their  en'mies  in  their  power. 

They  first  proceed,  by  grave  command. 

To  take  the  Constable  in  hand. 

Then  from  the  pole's  sublimest  top 

The  active  crew  let  down  the  rope. 

At  once  its  other  end  in  haste  bind, 

And  make  it  fast  upon  his  waistband ; 

Till  like  the  earth,  as  stretch'd  on  tenter. 

He  hung  self-balanced  on  his  centre,  f 

Then  upwards,  all  hands  hoisting  sail. 

They  swung  him,  like  a  keg  of  ale, 

Till  to  the  pinnacle  in  height 

He  vaulted,  like  balloon  or  kite. 

As  Socrates^  of  old  at  first  did 

To  aid  philosophy  get  hoisted. 

And  found  his  thoughts  flow  strangely  clear, 

Swung  in  a  basket  in  mid  air: 

Our  culprit  thus,  in  purer  sky. 

With  like  advantage  raised  his  eye. 

And  looking  forth  in  prosj^t  wide, 

His  Tory  errors  clearly  spied, 

And  from  his  elevated  station. 

With  bawling  voice  began  addressing. 

"  Good  gentlemen  and  friends  and  kin. 
For  heaven's  sake  hear,  if  not  for  mine  1 
I  here  renounce  the  Pope,  the  Turks, 
The  King,  the  Devil,  and  all  their  works; 
And  will,  set  me  but  once  at  ease. 
Turn  Whig  or  Christian,  what  you  please ; 
And  always  mind  your  rules  so  justly, 
Should  I  five  long  as  old  Methus'lah, 
m  never  join  in  British  rage. 
Nor  help  Lord  North,  nor  Gen'ral  Gage; 
Nor  lift  my  gun  in  future  fights, 
Nor  take  away  your  Charter-rights ; 
Nor  overcome  your  new-raised  levies, 
Destroy  your  towns,  nor  burn  your  navies ; 
Nor  cut  your  poles  down  while  I've  breath, 
Though  raisea  more  thick  than  hatchel-teeth ; 
But  leave  King  George  and  all  his  elves 
To  do  their  conq'ring  work  themselves." 

This  said,  they  lower'd  him  down  in  stat«^ 
Spread  at  all  points,  like  falling  cat ; 
But  took  a  vote  first  on  the  question. 
That  they'd  accept  this  full  confession. 
And  to  their  fellowship  and  favor, 
Restore  him  on  his  good  behaviour. 

Not  BO  our  'Squire  submits  to  rule, 
But  stood,  heroic  as  a  mule. 
"  You'll  find  it  all  in  vain,  quoth  he. 
To  play  your  rebel  tricks  on  me. 
All  punishments,  the  world  can  render, 
Serve  only  to  provoke  th'  offender ; 
The  will  gains  strengfth  from  treatment  horrid. 
As  hides  grow  harder  when  they're  curried. 
No  man  e'er  felt  the  halter  draw. 


*  Oenua  labant- 


-Incidit  letns. 


Ingeos  ad  terram  dnpUcato  popUte  Turnos.        V(r(;(l, 

t  And  earth  self-balanced  on  her  centre  bung.    MOton. 

%  In  Aristophanes^  Comedy  of  the  Clonds.  Socrates  la  reprc 
seated  as  hoisted  la  a  basket  to  aid  oontemplAtlon. 
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With  good  opinion  of  the  law ; 

Or  held  in  method  orthodox 

His  love  of  juBtice,  in  the  stocks: 

Or  faird  to  loee  by  sheriff's  shears 

At  once  his  lovalW  and  ean^ 

Have  you  made  Ituirray*  look  less  big, 

Or  smoked  old  WUUams*  to  a  Whigt 

Bid  our  mobb'd  Ol'verf  quit  his  station. 

Or  heed  his  vows  of  resignation  t 

Has  Rivington4  in  dread  of  stripes, 

Ceased  lying  since  you  stole  his  types? 

And  can  you  think  my  faith  will  alter, 

By  tarring,  whipping,  or  the  halter  t 

I'll  stand  the  worst ;  for  recompense 

I  trust  King  George  and  Providence. 

And  when  with  conquest  gain'd  I  come, 

Array'd  in  law  and  terror  home, 

Ye'll  me  this  inauspicious  mom. 

And  curse  the  day,  when  ye  were  bom, 

In  JoVs  hiffh  style  of  imprecations, 

With  all  his  plagues,  without  his  patience.** 

Meanwhile  b«ide  the  pole,  the  ffuard 
A  Bench  of  Justice  had  prepared,^ 
Where  sitting  round  in  awful  sort 
The  grand  Committee  hold  their  Court ; 
While  all  the  crew,  in  silent  awe. 
Wait  from  their  lips  the  lore  of  law. 
Few  moments  witn  deliberation 
They  hold  the  solemn  consultation ; 
When  soon  in  judgment  all  agree, 
And  Clerk  proclaims  the  dread  decree ; 
"  That  'Squire  M*FiNGAL  having  grown 
The  vilest  Tonr  in  the  town. 
And  now  in  full  examination 
Convicted  by  his  own  confession. 
Finding  no  tokens  of  repentance, 
This  Court  proceeds  to  render  sentence: 
That  first  the  Mob  a  slip-knot  single 
Tie  round  the  neck  of  said  M'Finoal, 
And  in  due  form  do  tar  him  next, 
And  featlier,  as  the  law  directs ; 
Then  through  the  town  attendant  ride  him 
In  cart  with  Constable  beside  him, 
And  having  held  him  up  to  shame, 
Bring  to  the  pole,  from  wlience  he  came ;" 

Forthwith  the  crowd  proceed  to  deck 
With  haltered  noose  M'Fxnoal's  neck, 
While  he  in  peril  of  his  soul 
Stood  tied  half-hanging  to  the  pole ; 
Then  lifting  high  the  ponderous  jar, 
Poured  o'er  his  head  tiie  smoaking  tar. 
With  less  profusion  once  was  spread 
Oil  on  the  Jewish  monarch's  head. 
That  down  his  beard  and  vestments  ran, 
And  covered  all  his  outward  man. 
As  when  (so  Claudianf  sings)  the  Gods 
And  earth-bom  Giants  fell  at  odds, 
The  stout  Enceladus  in  malice 
Tore  mountains  up  to  throw  at  Pallas ; 
And  while  he  hela  them  o'er  his  head. 
The  river,  from  their  fountains  fed, 
Pour'd  down  his  back  its  copious  tide, 


*  Members  of  the  Mandamus  Connell  in  Massachosetts. 
The  operation  of  smoking  Tories  was  tlius  performed.  The 
victim  was  confined  In  a  close  room  before  a  large  fire  of  green 
wood,  and  a  cover  oppUed  to  the  top  of  the  chimnej. 

t  Thomas  Oliver,  Esq.  Lieut.  Governor  of  MaiSHaebusetts. 
He  was  fiurrounded  at  his  seat  in  the  country  and  intimidated 
by  the  mob  into  the  signing  of  his  resignation. 

X  Rivlngton  was  a  tory  Printer  in  «ew  York.  Just  before 
the  commencement  of  the  war,  a  party  from  New  Haven  at- 
tacked his  press,  and  carried  off  or  destroyed  the  types. 

%  An  imitation  of  legal  forms  was  universally  practised  by 
the  mobs  In  New-Eogland,  In  the  trial  and  condemnation  of 
Tories.    This  marks  a  curious  trait  of  national  character. 

I  Claudian^s  Gigantomacbia. 


And  wore  its  channels  in  his  hide : 

So  from  the  high-raised  urn  the  torrents 

Spread  down  his  side  their  various  currents : 

His  flowing  wig,  as  next  the  brim. 

First  met  and  drank  the  sable  stream ; 

Adown  his  visage  stem  and  grave 

RoU'd  and  adhered  the  viscid  wave; 

With  arms  depending  as  he  stood. 

Each  cuff  capacious  holds  the  flood ; 

From  nose  and  chin's  remotest  end, 

The  tarry  icicles  descend ; 

Till  all  o^'^erspread,  with  colors  gay, 

He  glitter'd  to  the  western  ray, 

like  sleet-bound  trees  in  wintry  skiea, 

Or  Lapland  idol  carved  in  ice. 

And  now  the  feather-bag  displayed 

Is  waved  in  triumph  o'er  his  head, 

And  clouds  him  o'er  with  feathers  missive^ 

And  down,  upon  the  tar,  adhesive : 

Not  Maia's*  son,  with  win^  for  ears. 

Such  plumage  round  his  visage  wears ; 

Nor  Milton's  siz-wing'df  angel  gathers 

Such  superfluity  of  feathers. 

Now  all  complete  appears  our  'Squire, 

Like  Gorgon  or  Chinuera  dire ; 

Nor  more  could  boast  on  Plato's^  plan 

To  rank  among  the  race  of  man. 

Or  prove  his  claim  to  human  nature, 

As  a  two-legg'd,  unfeatheKd  creature. 

Then  on  the  fatal  cart,  in  state 
Tliey  raised  our  grand  Duumvirate. 
And  as  at  Rome§  a  like  committee, 
Who  found  an  owl  within  their  city. 
With  solemn  rites  and  grave  processions 
At  every  shrine  perform'd  lustrations ; 
And  least  infection  might  take  place 
From  such  grim  fowl  with  featlier'd  face, 
All  Rome  attends  him  through  the  street 
In  triumph  to  his  country  scat: 
With  like  devotion  all  the  choir 
Paraded  round  our  awful  'Squire ; 
In  front  the  martial  music  comes 
Of  horns  and  fiddles,  fifes  and  drums, 
With  jingling  sound  of  carriage  bells. 
And  treble  creak  of  rusted  wheels. 
Behind,  the  crowd,  in  lengthen'd  row 
With  proud  procession,  closed  the  show. 
And  at  fit  periods  every  tiiroat 
Combined  in  universal  shout ; 
And  hail'd  great  Liberty  in  chorus. 
Or  bawl'd  "  confusion  to  the  Tories." 
Not  louder  storm  the  welkin  braves 
From  clamors  of  conflicting  waves ; 
Less  dire  in  Lybian  wilds  the  noise 
When  rnv'ning  lions  lift  their  voice; 
Or  triumphs  at  town-meetings  made, 
Onpnssing  votes  to  regulate  trade.  I 

Tnus  having  borne  them  round  the  town, 
Last  at  the  pole  they  set  them  down ; 
And  to  the  tavern  take  tlieir  way 
To  end  in  mirth  the  festal  day. 

And  now  the  Mob,  dispersed  and  gone. 
Left  'Squire  and  Constable  alone. 
The  constable  with  rueful  face 
Lean'd  sad  and  solemn  o'er  a  brace ; 
And  fast  beside  him,  check  by  jowl, 


*  Mereur7,  described  by  the  Poets  with  wings  on  his  bead 
and  feet 

t  And  angel  wlne'd— «lx  wings  ho  ^orc—MUton, 

X  Alluding  to  Plato*8  famous  defloitlon  of  Man.  Animai 
Upes  imphUn^—ti  two-legged  aotmal  without  feathers. 

I  LivVs  History. 

I  8ucn  votes  were  frequently  passed  at  town-mt^'tiniRt.  with, 
the  view  to  prevent  the  angmentation  of  prices,  and  s&op  tlko 
depreciation  of  the  p^)er  money.  * 
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Like  baniacle  on  Temel's  side 

But  though  hU  bo6j  lack'd  phjiiciso, 

Hii  spirit  was  in  vone  ooadition. 

He  found  hia  lean  of  whips  uid  ritpes 

Bj  mauf  a  drachm  outweigh'd  hie  hopei. 

As  men  id  jail  vithont  m&inpnie 

View  everything  with  other  eye«, 

And  all  goes  wrong  in  cliurcb  and  state. 

Seen  throogh  perspeetiTe  of  the  grate: 

80  now  M'Fimqal's  Second-sight 

Bdield  all  things  in  gloomier  light; 

Hi*  vijital  nerve,  well  pureed  witb  Ur, 

Saw  alt  the  coming  scenes  of  war. 

As  hi«  prophetic  soul  grew  stronger, 

He  found  he  could  hold  iti  no  loiiger. 

First  from  the  pole,  as  fierce  lie  shook, 

Hu  wig  fi-om  pitcliy  dnrance  broke. 

His  mouth  miglued,  his  feathers  flutter'd. 

His  tMtr'd  skirts  erack'd,  and  thus  he  uttered. 

"Ah,  Mr.  Constable,  iu  vain 
We  strire  'gainst  wind  and  tide  «id  rain  I 
Behold  my  doom  t  this  feather;  omen 
Portends  what  dismal  times  are  coming. 


1  hear  a  voice,"  that  calU  away. 
And  cries  '  llie  Whigs  will  win  the  day.' 
Hybeck'ning  Genius  gives  conunand, 
And  bids  me  fly  the  faUl  land  ; 
Where  changing  name  and  coiistitiitioD, 
RebellioD  turns  to  Revolution, 


"  Go.  summon  all  our  brethren,  greeting. 
To  muster  at  our  usual  meeting ; 
Here  my  prophetic  voice  shull  varn  'em 
Of  all  things  future  that  concern  'em. 
And  scenes  disclose  on  which,  my  friend, 
Tlieir  conduct  and  their  lives  depend. 
There  1'— but  first 'tis  more  of  use, 
From  ibis  vile  pole  to  set  me  loose; 
Then  go  with  cautions  steps  and  steady, 
While  I  itcer  home  and  make  all  ready." 

LEUTTEL  BOPRtMS. 

De.  LufUKL  HoPKiNa,  one  of  tlio  Hartford  poets 
of  the  Revolutionary  era,  was  born  at  Waterbury, 
CoDsecticDt,  June  19,  1750.  He  was  the  son  of 
a  farmer,  and  was  well  eclncate<1.  Constltntional 
ill  health  is  said  h>  have  detennined  him  to  the 
rtudy  of  medicine.  He  became  a  practitjoner  at 
Litchfield  about  1TT6,  and  served  for  a  short  time 
as  a  Tolunteer  in  tlie  American  army.  lie  rt'- 
moved  to  Hartford  abont  17S4,  where  he  parsed 
the  remainder  of  liia  life,  his  death  occumng  on 
the  14tli  April,  1801,  in  hi*  fifty-first  year.  It  is 
a  little  singular  that  while  he  wrote  mo^t  pnii- 
genlly  ngain-it  quacks  and  quackery,  his  own 
over-solicihidc  83  to  disease  should  have  hastened 
luj  death.  Uc  feared  an  attack  of  puhnonary 
consumption,  and  to  ward  it  olf,  caused  himself 
to  be  bled  re;)eatedly,  till  the  weakness  induced  a 
dropsy  in  the  chest  The  aensitiveneas  of  bis 
body  probably  sharpened  his  witirical  powers, 
which  were  keen  enough  when  hi«  pen  ustencd 
apoD  Etiiao  Allen,     The  Unea  appear  in  the 


•  I  bsar  ■  Tolw,  rm  cumM  brar. 
Thai  Hfs.  I  mail  not  star—  Tl-MTa  Ballad. 

t  Qoos  cgB— Md  rnous  praatnt  eoupnneni  Itactns. 


Lo,  Allen  'scaped  from  British  j alia. 

His  tuihea  broke  by  biting  nails, 

Appears  in  Hyperborean  skies, 

To  tell  tbe  world  the  Bible  lies. 

See  him  on  green  iiilU  north  afar 

Qlow  like  aseJf-enkiiidled  star, 

Prepor'd  (with  mob-collecting  club 

Black  from  the  forge  of  Beliebub. 

And  grim  with  tnetaphysTC  scowl, 

With  quill  just  plackccf  from  wing  of  owl) 

As  rage  or  reason  rise  or  sink, 

To  slied  Ids  blood,  or  shed  his  ink. 

Behold  inspired  from  Vermont  dens, 

The  seer  0/  Antichrist  descends, 

To  feed  new  mobs  with  Uell-born  manna 

In  Gentile  lands  of  Susquehanna ; 

And  teach  the  Peansylvania  quaker, 

High  blasphemies  against  his  maker. 

Behold  him  move,  ye  staunch  divinesi 

His  tall  head  bustbng  through  tlie  pines; 

All  front  he  seems  like  wall  of  brnds, 

And  braya  tremendous  as  an  an  ; 

One  hand  is  clench'd  to  batter  uoses, 

While  t'other  scrawls  'gainst  Paul  and  Moses, 

Hopkins's  poetical  reputation  had  been  gained 
by  association  with  Humphreya,  Trumbull,  and 
Barlow,  in  the  political  essays  in  verse  which 


^peared  in  the  series  of  the  Anarehiad  and  the 
Ecfui.  The  former  was  written  for  the  liartford 
and  New  Haven  newspapers,  and  readied  twen- 
ty-four numbers.  The  Anarcliiad  is  a  descriptive 
and  satiric  poem  in  tlie  teti-syllablo  measure, 
leveUed  at  the  state  of  political  disruption  pre- 
ceding the  eetablishincnt  of  tlic  Federal  Constitu- 
tion. Its  )ilan  is  thus  descrilied  by  Everest — 
"  Public  curiosity  had  been  awakened  by  the  dia- 


ils  nrodnctlon  ' 
il  Vol  I.    It  » 


s  printed  by  Cooler  and  BdoI 


nulscs."    All  this  palnnil  apoLogj  oversr' 
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oovery  of  ancient  Indian  fortifications,  with  their 
singular  relics :  the  stoiy  of  tlie  early  emigration 
of  a  body  of  Britons  and  Welsh  to  this  country, 
and  of  an  existing  tril>e  of  their  descendants  in  the 
interior  of  the  continent,  was  revived  and  circu- 
lated :  and  our  writers  assumed  that,  in  digging 
among  the  ruins  of  one  of  these  fortifications,  an 
ancient  heroic  poem  in  the  English  language  had 
been  discovered.  This  was  the  Anarchiad,  and 
the  essays  were  supposed  extracts  from  it^^* 

A  letter  to  Oliver  Wuloott  of  tliis  date,  on  the 
Genet  times,  has  a  profound  social  and  political 
tnith  well  expressed,  and  shows  Hopkins  a  skilful 
nrose  writer.  *^  The  southern  democrats  api)ear 
in  newspaiiers,  in  speeches  in  Congress,  &c.,  to 
come  much  nearer  etfecting  their  measures  than 
is  really  the  case.  It  never  was  nor  can  be,  that 
the  measures  of  such  men  should  be  popular  in 
New  England.  There  is  no  such  tiling  as  knouh 
ing  such  a  iteople  as  the  New  Englanders,  so  as 
to  calculate  crooked  politics  to  their  taste,  with- 
out living  among  them  from  early  youth.  Ha- 
rangues, ever  so  well  peppered  with  ^  weU-bom,* 
^monocrats,^  ^aristocrats,'  ^hell  of  monarchy,^ 
&c.  Ac.,  are  so  far  from  really  effecting  anything 
in  these  parts,  that  whenever  the  stiU  thinking 
part  of  the  comnmnity  can  be  brought  to  manifest 
their  minds  on  any  measure  of  consequence,  they 
will  at  once  drown  a  din  of  complaining  politics 
which,  of  itself  would  seem  formidable.  The 
more  a  man  is  among  all  sorts  of  people,  the  more 
fully  will  he  learn  the  umneasured  difference 
there  is  between  the  sentiment  of  newspapers, 
renlete  with  local  politics,  and  the  opinioys  of  an 
enlightened  i)eople  in  tlie  peaceable  and  successful 
pursuit  of  wealth  and  happiness.  I  find  more 
and  more,  that  a  busy  set  of  wrongheads  can  at 
pleasure  stir  up  for  a  time  any  sentiments  they 
please  in  cities,  and  that  there  is  a  great  aptitude 
m  most  men  to  consider  cities  as  worlds,  or  at 
least  as  the  manufactories  of  sentiments  for  whole 
countries,  and  much  of  this  may  be  true  in  the 
old  world ;  but  in  New  England  the  contrary  is 
and  ever  will  be  true  as  long  as  our  schools, 
presses,  and  town  corporations  last^'t 

To  the  Echo  he  contributed  only  the  two  New 
fear's  Addresses  for  the  Connecticut  Courant  of 
1795  and  '6,  and  portions  of  The  Politieal  Oreen 
HottM  for  the  year  1798.  In  these  passages  he 
celebrates  the  arrival  of  Grenet 

But  though  the  French  are  siant  sinners* 
Yet  have  we  not  Tom  TTtum^  beginners  f 
Vliich  though  a  molish  sort  of  mice. 
May  grow  to  rats  like  nits  to  lice. 
Gnaw  thro*  our  veflsers  lower  quarter. 
And  fill,  and  sink  her  in  deep  water. 
See  fraught  with  democratic  lore. 
Genet  arrived  on  Charleston  shore. 
But,  as  was  meet,  firat  bi'oach'd  his  mission. 
To  men  of  sans-culotte  condition ; 
Who  thronged  around  with  open  throats. 
As  round  old  Crtuoe  flock'd  the  ^^oatt. 
And  learn*d  his  sermon,  to  his  wishes, 
As  Austin  taught  huge  ^ools  of  Jhhes ; 
Made  all  the  antifederal  presses. 
Screech  shiill  hosaunas,  sty  I'd  addresses ; 
And  while  to  Court  he  took  his  way, 


•  Poets  ofConnectlcat,  p.  30. 

t  GIbbs's  Adinlnbtratlon  of  Wafthlnston  and  Adams»  11.  irA 


Bung  hallelujahs  to  Genei; 

But  still  our  Paliaorus  saw, 

With  cool  contempt  this  stormy  flaw, 

And,  spite  of  all  the  Belial  band, 

Steer'd  safe  our  leaky  bark  to  land. 

like  Hessian  flies,  imported  o'er. 

Clubs  self-create  infest  our  shore. 

And  see  yon  western  rebel  band, 

A  medlev  miz'd  from  ev*rj  land ; 

Scotch,  Irish,  renegadoes  rude. 

From  Faction*s  dregs  fermenting  brew'd ; 

Misffuided  tools  of  ontifeds, 

Wiui  clubs  anarchical  for  your  faeads^ 

Why  would  ye  make  this  cost  and  tronble 

Yourselves  of  warlike  flames  the  stabUel 

Tire  down  the  arm  oat-stretch*d  to  save, 

And  freedom's  cradle  moke  her  grave  I 

The  fiital  year  of  Robespierre,  and  the  hcfpe 
of  Poland  in  Kosciusko,  and  such  home  matten 
as  the  mania  for  land  si)eca]ation,  Wayne's  Indian 
victory,  and  Washington's  second  appointment  as 
Conunander-in-Chief  by  President  Adams. 

£as*d  now  of  much  incumbent  weighty 
Proceeds  the  business  of  the  State, 
Rais'd  by  the  sounds  of  war's  alarms, 
Our  ardent  youth  all  fly  to  arms. 
And  from  the  work-shop  and  the  field. 
The  active  labourers  seize  the  shield ; 
While  on  the  silver'd  brow  of  age, 
Relumes  the  fire  of  martial  rage. 
Our  veteran  Chiefs,  whose  honoui^d  sears 
Are  trophies  still  of  former  wars. 
Appointed  move  beneath  their  shield, 
To  reap  the  ripen'd  martial  field. 
And  lo  I  from  Vernon's  sacred  hill, 
Where  peaceful  spirits  love  to  dwell- 
Where  twice  retired  from  war's  alarms. 
Slept,  and  awoke,  his  conquering  arms. 
The  Hero  comes ! — whose  Laurels  green. 
In  bloom  eternal  shall  be  seen ; 
While  Gallic  Ivy  fades  away. 
Before  the  scorching  eye  of  Day. 
He  comes ! — ^he  comes  1  to  re-array 
Your  hosts,  ye  heroes,  for  th'  affray  I 
Him  for  your  head— collect  from  far 
The  shield,  the  sword,  and  plume  of  war; 
Indignant  earth  rejoicing  hears. 
Fell  insult  bristling  up  your  spears. 
And  joins  her  hosts  to  crush  tne  foes. 
Of  virtue  and  her  own  repose. 

Jefferson  had  nothing  to  thank  Dr.  Lemnel 
Hopkins  for,  if  the  lines  which  follow  are  from 
his  pen: — 

Great  sire  of  stories  past  belief. 
Historian  of  the  Mingo  chief. 
Philosopher  of  Indian's  hair. 
Inventor  of  a  rockinff  chair. 
The  correspondent  of  Mazze 
And  Banneker  less  black  than  he  I 
With  joy  we  find  you  rise  from  cogning 
With  Judge  M'Kean  and  "foolish  Logan," 
And  reeling  down  the  factious  dance, 
Dispatch  the  Doctor  off  to  France, 
To  tell  the  Frenchmen,  to  their  cost. 
They  reckon'd  hera  without  their  host 

Allen,  who  brings  his  characters  to  a  religions 
test  in  his  '•'•  American  Biographical  Dictionary,'* 
intimates  that  Hopkins  himself  at  one  time  had 
some  sympathies  in  common  with  JefTerson.  ""  In 
his  early  life,^*  says  he,  *^  he  admired  the  infidel 
philosophers  of  France  *,  in  his  last  days  he  rend 
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the  Bible."  Hk  personal  appeanmoe  was  peculiar, 
^  tall^  lean,  stooping,  and  long-limbed,  with  large 
features  and  light  eyes,^^  says  Eettell,  to  which 
description  Allen  snpplies  a  corresponding  anec- 
dote, connected  with  his  medical  practice. — ^*  As 
a  physician,  he  was  remarkable  for  his  unceasing 
attentions  to  his  patients,  sometimes  devoting  to 
one  patient  whole  days  and  nights.  Once,  on 
being  called  to  a  child  sick  with  the  scarlet  fever 
in  a  family  to  which  he  was  a  stranger,  he 
entered  the  room  without  saying  a  wora,  and, 
seeing  the  child  loaded  with  bed-clothes  in  a 
heated  room,  he  seized  the  child  in  his  arms,  and 
roshed  ont  of  the  honse,  followed  with  cries  and 
broomsticks,  for  his  appearance  was  uncouth  and 
ugly.  But  resting  in  a  cool  shade,  he  called  for 
wine,  and  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  the  child 
restored  to  health." 

There  has  been  no  separate  collection  of  Dr. 
Hopkins's  poetry. 


▲  FLXA   fOB 


AXAMCBJAD. 


HKiTU  TlOll.—  FBlOX  IBS 


Ye  sires  of  nations,  call'd  in  high  debate, 
From  kindred  realms,  to  save  the  sinking  state, 
A  boundleaa  sway  on  one  broad  base  to  rear — 
My  voice  paternal  claims  your  lingering  ear; 
O'er  the  wide  clime  my  fostering  cares  extend. 
Your  g^oardian  genius  and  your  deathless  friend. 

When  splendid  victory  on  her  trophied  car. 
Swept  from  these  shores  the  last  remains  of  war, 
Bade  each  glad  state,  that  boasts  Columbia's  name, 
Exult  in  freedom  and  ascend  to  fame. 
To  bliss  unbounded  stretch  their  ardent  eyes^ 
And  wealth  and  empire  from  their  labor  rise. 
My  raptured  sons  beheld  the  discord  cease. 
And  southed  their  sorrows  in  the  songs  of  peace. 

Shall  these  bright  scenes,  with  happiest  omens 
bom. 
Fade  Uke  the  fleeting  visions  of  the  mom  t 
ahaQ  Uiis  fair  fabric  from  its  base  be  hurl'd. 
And  whelm  in  dust  the  glories  of  the  world? 
Will  ye,  who  saw  the  heavens  tempestuous  lower. 
Who  felt  the  arm  of  irritated  power. 
Whose  souls  distending  with  the  wasting  flood. 
Prepared  the  firm  foundations,  built  in  blood. 
By  discord  seized,  will  ye  desert  the  plan  I 
The  unflnish'd  Babel  of  the  bllbs  of  man  ? 

Go  search  the  field  of  death,  where  heroes,  lost 
In  graves  obscure,  can  tell  what  freedom  cost 
Though  conquest  smiled ;  there  slain  amid  the  crowd. 
And  plung'd  promiscuous  with  no  winding  shroud. 
No  fnendfy  hand  their  gory  wounds  to  lave. 
The  thousands  moulder  in  a  common  ^^ve, 
Not  so  thy  son,  oh  Laurens!  gasping  lies. 
Too  daring  youth,  war's  latest  saorince; 
His  snow-white  bosom  heoves  with  writhing  pam, 
The  purple  drops  his  snow-white  bosom  stam ; 
His  ^eek  of  rose  is  wan,  a  deadly  hue 
Sits  on  his  fiuse,  that  chills  with  lucid  dew.— 
There  Warren,  glorious  with  expiring  breath, 
A  comely  corse,  that  smiles  in  ghastly  death : 
See  Mercer  bleed,  and  o'er  yon  wintry  wall, 
'Mid  heaps  of  slain,  see  great  Montgomery  fall  I 

Behold  those  veterans  worn  with  want  and  care, 
Their  sinews  sttffen'd,  silver'd  o'er  their  hair. 
Weak  in  their  steps  of  age,  they  move  forlorn. 
Their  toils  forgotten  by  we  sons  of  scorn ; 
This  hateful  truth  stall  aggravates  the  pain, 
In  vain  they  conquered,  and  they  bled  m  vain. 
Qo  then,  ye  renmants  of  inglorious  wars, 
Disown  your  marks  of  ment,  hide  your  fears, 
Of  lust,  of  power,  of  titled  pride  accused. 
Steal  to  your  graves  dishonored  and  abused. 
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For  see,  proud  faction  waves  her  flaming  brand. 
And  discord  riots  o*er  the  ungrateful  land ; 
Lo,  to  the  north  a  wild  adventurous  crew* 
In  desperate  mobs  the  savage  state  renew ; 
Each  relon  chief  his  maddening  thousands  draws, 
And  claims  bold  license  from  &e  bond  of  laws ; 
In  other  states  the  chosen  sires  of  shame. 
Stamp  their  vile  knaveries  with  a  legal  name ; 
In  honoris  seat  the  sons  of  meanness  swarm. 
And  senates  base,  the  work  of  mobs  perform. 
To  wealth,  to  power  the  sons  of  union  rise, 
While  foes  dende  you  and  while  friends  despisct 
Stand  forth,  ye  traitors,  at  your  country's  bar, 
Inglorious  authors  of  intestine  war. 
What  countless  mischiefs  from  their  labors  rise  I 
Pens  dipped  in  gall,  and  lips  inspired  with  lies  I 
Ye  sires  of  ruin,  prime  detested  cause 
Of  bankrapt  fiuth,  annihilated  laws. 
Of  selfish  systems,  jealous,  local  schemes. 
And  uuion'd  empire  lost  in  empty  dreams: 
Your  names  expaudinff  with  your  growing  crime. 
Shall  float  disgustful  down  the  stream  of  time. 
Each  future  age  applaud  the  avenging  song. 
And  outraged  natoe  vindicate  the  wrong. 

Yes,  there  are  men,  who,  touch'd  with  heavenly  fire, 
Beyond  the  confines  of  these  climes  aspire. 
Beyond  the  praises  of  a  tyrant  age. 
To  live  immortal  in  the  patriot  page ; 
Who  greatiy  dare,  though  warning  worlds  oppose, 
To  pour  just  vengeance  on  their  country's  foes. 

And  lo  1  the  etnerial  worlds  assert  your  cause, 
Celestial  aid  the  voice  of  virtue  draws ; 
The  curtains  blue  of  yon  expansion  rend : 
From  opening  skies  heroic  snades  descend. 
See,  robed  in  li^ht,  the  forms  of  heaven  appear. 
The  warrior  spirits  of  your  friends  are  near ; 
Each  on  his  steed  of  fire  (his  quiver  stored 
With  shafts  of  vengeance)  grasps  his  flamin^f  sword: 
The  burning  blade  waves  high,  and  dipp'd  m  blood,  * 
Hurls  plagues  and  death  on  discord's  faithless  brood. 
Yet  wlmt  the  hope?  the  dreams  of  congress  fade. 
The  federal  union  sinks  in  endless  shade. 
Each  feeble  call,  that  warns  the  realms  around. 
Seems  the  faint  echo  of  a  dying  sound. 
Each  requisition  wafts  in  fleeting  air. 
And  not  one  state  regards  the  powerless  prayer. 
Ye  wanton   states,  by  heaven's   best  blessings 
cursed. 
Long  on  the  lap  of  fostering  luxury  nursed, 
What  fickle  frenzy  raves,  what  visions  strange. 
Inspire  your  bosoms  with  the  lust  of  change  ff 
And  frames  the  wish  to  fly  from  fancied  ill. 
And  yield  your  freedom  to  a  monarch's  will? 
Go  view  the  lands  to  lawless  power  a  prey, 
Where  grants  govern  with  unbounded  sway ; 
See  the  long  pomp  in  gorgeous  state  display'd. 
The  tinsel'd  guards,  the  souadron'd  horse  parade ; 
See  heralds  gay  with  emblems  on  their  vest, 
In  tissued  r^es  tall  beauteous  pages  drest ; 
Where  moves  the  pageant,  throng  unnumbered  slaves, 
Lords,  dukes,  and  pnnces,  titulary  knaves 
Confusedly  shine,  the  purple  gcmm'd  with  stars. 
Sceptres,  and  globes,  and  crowns,  and  rubied  cars. 
On  gilded  orbs  the  thundering  chariots  roll'd. 
Steeds  snorting  fire,  and  champing  bitts  of  gold. 
Prance  to  the  trumpet's  voice-— while  each  assumes 
A  loftier  gait,  and  lifts  his  neck  of  plumesi 
High  on  the  moving  throne,  and  near  the  van. 
The  tyrant  rides,  the  chosen  scourge  of  man; 
Clarions,  and  fiutes,  and  drums  his  way  prepare, 
And  shouting  millions  rend  the  conscious  air ; 
Millions,  whose  ceaseless  toils  the  pomp  sustain, 
Whose  hour  of  stupid  joy  repays  an  age  of  man* 
From  years  of  darkness  springs  the  regal  line. 
Hereditary  kings  by  right  mvine ; 
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^TIb  fbeirB  to  riot  on  all  nature's  spofli, 
For  them  with  pangs  unblest  the  peasant  tofls, 
For  them  the  earth  prolific  teems  with  grain. 
Theirs,  the  dread  labors  of  the  devious  main, 
Annnal  for  them  the  wasted  land  renews 
The  gifts  oppressive,  and  extorted  dues. 
For  them  when  slaughter  spreads  the  gory  plaina, 
The  life-blood  gushes  from  a  thousand  veins, 
While  the  dull  herd,  of  earth-born  pomp  afraid, 
Adore  the  power  that  coward  meanness  made. 
Let  Poland  tell  what  woe  returning  springs, 
Where  right  elective  yields  the  crown  to  kings  I 
War  guides  the  choice— each  candidate  abhorred 
Founds  his  firm  title  on  the  wasting  sword, 
Wades  to  the  throne  amid  the  sanguine  flood. 
And  dips  his  purple  in  the  nation's  blood. 

Behold,  where  Venice  rears  her  sea-girt  towers, 
O'er  the  vile  crowd  proud  oligarchy  lowers ; 
While  each  Aristocrat  affects  a  throne, 
Beneath  a  thousand  kings  the  poor  plebeians  groan. 

Nor  less  abhorred  the  certain  woe  that  waits 
The  giddy  rage  of  democratic  states ; 
Whose  popular  breath,  high  blown  in  restleas  tide, 
No  laws  can  temper,  and  no  reason  guide ; 
An  equal  sway  their  mind  indignant  spurns, 
To  wanton  change  the  bliss  of  freedom  turns. 
Led  by  wild  demagogues  the  factious  crowd. 
Mean,  fierce,  imperious,  insolent  and  loud. 
Nor  fame  nor  wealth  nor  power  nor  system  draws, 
They  see  no  object  and  perceive  no  cause. 
But  feel  by  turns,  in  one  disastrous  hour, 
Th'  extremes  of  license  and  th'  extremes  of  power. 

What  madness  prompts,  or  what  ill-omen'a  fates. 
Your  realm  to  parcel  into  petty  states  f 
Shall  lordly  Hudson  part  contending  powers! 
And  broad  Potomac  lave  two  hostile  shores? 
Most  Allegany's  sacred  summits  bear 
Tlie  impious  bulwarks  of  perpetual  war? 
His  hundred  streams  receive  your  heroes  slain! 
And  bear  your  sons  inglorious  to  the  main  t 
Will  states  cement  by  feebler  bonds  allied  f 
Or  join  more  closely  as  they  more  divide  f 
WiU  this  vain  scheme  bid  restless  factions  cease  ? 
Check  foreign  wars  or  fix  internal  peace? 
Call  public  credit  from  her  erave  to  rise? 
Or  gain  in  grandeur  what  they  lose  in  size? 
In  wis  wea&  realm  can  countless  kingdoms  start, 
Strong  with  new  force  in  each  divided  part? 
While  empire's  head,  divided  into  four, 
Gains  life  oy  severance  of  diminished  power? 
So  when  the  philosophic  hand  divides 
The  full  grown  polypus  in  genial  tides. 
Each  sever'd  part,  luform'd  with  latent  life. 
Acquires  new  vigor  from  the  friendly  knife, 
O'er  peopled  sands  the  puny  insects  creep. 
Till  tne  next  wave  absorbs  them  in  the  deep. 

What  then  remains?  must  pilgrim  freedom  fly 
From  these  loved  regions  to  her  native  sky  ? 
When  tlie  fair  fugitive  the  orient  chased. 
She  fix'd  her  seat  beyond  the  watery  waste ; 
Her  docile  sons  (enough  of  power  resigned. 
And  natural  rites  in  social  leagues  combined,) 
In  virtue  firm,  though  jealous  m  her  cause, 
Gave  senates  force  and  energy  to  laws, 
From  ancient  habit  local  powers  obey, 
Tet  feel  no  reverence  for  one  general  sway, 
For  breach  of  faith  no  keen  compulsion  feel, 
And  feel  no  interest  in  the  federnl  weaL 
But  know,  ye  favored  race,  one  potent  head, 
Hust  rale  your  states,  and  strike  your  foes  with 

dread, 
The  finance  resulate,  the  trade  control, 
live  through  the  empire,  and  accord  the  whole. 

Ere  death  invades,  and  night's  deep  curtain  falls. 
Through  ruin'd  realms  the  voice  of  Union  caJUs, 


Load  as  the  tramp  of  heaven  throogb  datioMB 

roars. 
When  gyral  gusts  entomb  Caribbean  towers. 
When  nature  trembles  through  the  deeps  convulsed, 
And  ocean  foams  from  craggy  eli£b  r^ulsed. 
On  you  she  calls!  attend  the  warning  cry, 
"  Ye  live  united,  or  divided  die." 

THX  HTPOCSm'S  HOPS. 

Blest  is  the  man,  who  from  the  womb 

To  saintship  him  betakes. 
And  when  too  soon  his  child  shall  come^ 

A  long  confession  makesi 

When  next  in  Broad  Church-alley  he 

Shall  take  his  former  place. 
Relates  his  past  iniquity, 

And  consequential  grace ; 

Declares  how  long  by  Satan  vex'd. 

From  truth  he  did  depart. 
And  tells  the  time,  and  tells  the  testy 

That  smote  his  flinty  heart 

He  stands  in  half-way-covenant  sare ; 

Full  five  long  years  or  more. 
One  foot  in  church's  pale  secure, 

The  other  out  of  door. 

Then  riper  grown  in  gifts  and  grace. 

With  every  rite  complies. 
And  deeper  lengthens  cown  his  face^ 

And  higher  rolls  his  eyea 

He  tones  like  Pharisee  sublime, 

Two  lengthy  prayers  a  day, 
The  same  that  he  from  early  prime^ 

Has  heard  his  father  say. 

Each  Sunday  perch'd  on  bench  of  pew. 

To  passing  priest  he  bows, 
Then  loudly  'mid  the  quavering  crew. 

Attunes  his  vocal  nose. 

With  awfiil  look  then  rises  slow. 

And  prayerful  visage  sour, 
Hore  fit  to  fright  the  apostate  foe. 

Than  seek  a  pardoning  power. 

Then  nodding  hears  the  sermon  nezt^ 

From  priest  haranguing  loud. 
And  doubles  down  each  quoted  text. 

From  Genesis  to  Jud& 

• 

And  when  the  priest  holds  forth  address, 

To  old  ones  bom  anew. 
With  holy  pride  and  wrinkled  face, 

He  rises  m  his  pew. 

Good  works  he  eareth  nought  about. 

But  faith  alone  wiU  seek, 
Wliile  Sunday's  pieties  blot  out. 

The  knaveries  of  the  week. 

He  makes  the  poor  his  daily  prayer. 
Yet  drives  them  from  his  board ; 

And  though  to  his  own  good  he  swear. 
Through  habit  breaks  his  word. 

This  man  advancing  fresh  and  fair. 

Shall  all  his  race  complete ; 
And  wave  at  last  his  hoary  hair. 

Arrived  at  deacon's  seat 

There  shall  he  all  church  honors  have^ 

By  joyous  brethren  given — 
Till  priest  in  funeral  sermon  grave. 

Shall  send  him  straight  to  heaven. 

JAMES  MADISON. 

Thb  name  of  Madison  is  identified  with  the  poli- 
tical literature  of  tbe  country,  beyond  the  share 
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wbicli  his  official  state  papers  must  claim,  by  his 
defence  of  the  Constitution  in  the  Federalist^  and 
his  faitliM  history  of  the  Debates  in  the  great 
Assembly  which  gave  bounds  and  authority  to 
our  national  government  In  these  he  will  be 
remembered  by  the  political  student  in  the  li- 
brary, when  the  eye  is  withdrawn  from  the  pub- 
lic acts  of  his  administration. 

He  was  bom  March  5  (Old  Style),  1751,  at  the 
house  of  his  maternal  grandmother,  on  the  Rappa- 
hannock river,  in  King  Qeorge  county,  Virginia. 
His  home,  and  the  residence  of  his  parents,  was 
at  Montpellier,  in  Orange  county,  in  the  neighbor- 
hood of  Monticello.  His  early  studies  were  under 
the  charge  of  a  Scottish  teacher,  Donald  Robinson, 
and  of  the  Episcopal  minister  of  the  parish,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Martin.  A  residence  at  the  College 
of  William  and  Mary  being  considered  nnhealthy 
for  a  mountaineer,  he  was  sent  to  Princeton, 
where  he  took  his  degree  in  1772,  and  so  secured 
the  respect  of  its  president.  Dr.  Witherspoon^  that 
he  Bubeeqaently  remarked  to  Jefferson,  that  in  hia 
whole  career  at  the  college  lie  had  never  known 
him  say  or  do  an  indiscreet  thing.*  Thus  early 
were  the  prudence  and  purity  of  his  character 
established.  He  remained  with  Witherspoon, 
continuing  his  course  of  reading  under  his  direc- 
tion beyond  the  college  term.  The  two  men 
understood  each  other's  high  qualities.  Madison's 
studies  at  Princeton  injured  his  health  for  some 
years.  He  allowed  at  times  but  three  hours  out 
of  the  twenty-four  to  sleep,  the  rest  was  given 
to  his  books.t  On  his  return  to  Virginia  he 
gave  some  attention  to  law.  Political  life,  how- 
ever, was  his  vocation.  He  gave  the  first  proof 
of  his  advocacy  of  liberty  in  his  efforts  in  behalf 
of  the  Baptist  clergy,  who  fell  under  the  penalties 
of  the  existing  laws  against  the  preaching  of  dis- 
senters from  the  established  Episcopal  Church. 
In  1776  he  was  a  member  of  the  Convention 
which  formed  the  first  constitution  of  Virginia ; 
then  in  the  State  Legislature,  and  member  of  the 
Council  of  State,  oasisting  Henry  and  Jefferson, 
who  were  tiien  Governors  of  Virginia ;  in  the 
Revolutionary  Congress,  in  1780,  writing  the 
state  papers  to  Jay  in  Spain,  of  instructions  as  to 
the  Right  on  the  Mississippi,  to  the  states  on  the 
payment  due  the  army.  Again,  from  1784-6, 
in  his  State  Legislature,  distinguishing  himself  by 
the  liberality  and  integritv  of  his  views.  In 
1787  he  was  a  delegate  to  the  Convention  which 
formed  ti^e  Constitution,  in  which  he  bore  so 
active  a  part  in  counsel  and  deliberation.  He 
was  unwearied  in  his  attendance  on  this  body : 
and  fully  conscious  of  the  vast  importance  of  all 
its  counsels,  kept  with  the  diligence  of  a  hired 


•  John  QoId^  AdBms^a  DiscoUTsa  on  the  Life  of  MAdSson. 

t  Tbe  wrIUr  of  %  Memoir  in  the  Democratlo  Review,  prob*- 
bly  tu  Sdttor,  8.  D.  Longtree,  Uic  publisher  of  ttao  Hidteon 
Papons  draws  tliis  notioeable  leaaon  from  tbe  early  and  pro- 
traeted  fll-bealth,  with  tbe  long  life  of  Madison.  "*  We  learn,*" 
be  ittja,  *'from  good  aotbority,  that  for  more  than  sixty  years 
be  suffered  ftom  organic  bodily  irregularity,  which  is  men- 
tioned only  for  tbe  pan>ose  of  the  encouraging  reflection,  bow 
lone,  bow  ebeerfnU  ana  bow  nsefU  life  may  be,  with  tolerable 
health,  and  how  mnch  enjoyment  may  be  bad,  notwitlistand* 
fng  bodily  miafortiioes,  which  are  a  oonstant  sooroe  of  oneasl- 


reporter^full  and  accurate  reports  of  all  its  de- 
bates. These  he  prepared  for  publication,  and 
left  as  a  legacy  to  his  family  and  his  country. 
In  the  preface,  which  he  himself  wrote  to  the 
manuscript,  he  gives  this  noble  motive  for  the 
vast  labor  encountered  in  the  work : — "  The  curi* 
osity  I  had  felt  during  my  researches  into  the 
history  of  the  most  distinguished  confederacies, 

Farticularly  those  of  antiquity,  and  the  deficiency 
found  in  the  means  of  satisfying  it,  more  espe- 
cially in  what  related  to  the  process,  the  princi- 
ples, the  reasons,  and  the  anticipations  which 
prevailed  in  the  formation  of  them,  determined 
me  to  preserve,  as  far  as  I  could,  an  exact  ac- 
count of  what  might  pass  in  tiie  Convention 
whilst  executing  its  trust,  with  the  magnitude  of 
which  I  was  duly  impressed,  as  I  was  by  the 
gratification  promised  to  future  curiosity  by  an 
authentic  exhibition  of  tiie  objects,  the  opinions, 
and  the  reasonings  from  which  the  new  system 
of  government  was  to  receive  its  peculiar  struc- 
ture and  organization.  Nor  was  I  unaware  of 
the  value  of  such  a  contribution  to  the  fund  of 
materials  for  the  history  of  a  Constitution  on 
which  would  be  staked  the  happiness  of  a  people, 
great  even  in  its  in&ncy,  and  possibly  the  cause 
of  liberty  throughout  the  world."  A  half  cen- 
tury afterwards,  in  1840,  these  Debates,  with  por- 
tions of  his  Correspondence,  were  published  by 
order  of  Congress,  at  the  instigation  of  a  message 
from  General  Jackson;  thirty  thousand  dollars 
being  paid  by  GK>vemment  to  Mrs.  Madison 
for  tiio  work.  When  the  result  of  the  debates 
was  brought  before  the  country  for  adoption,  he 
urged  their  acceptance  by  a  powerful  chain  of 
argument,  in  clear  succinct  phrase,  in  conjunction 
with  Hamilton,  in  the  FeaeralUt^  the  labors  of 
the  two  being  sometimes  united  in  the  same  arti- 
cle. The  papers  which  Madison  wrote,  and  in 
which  he  bore  a  part,  twenty-nine  in  number, 
discuss  the  tendencies  of  associated  governments 
to  anarchy  rather  than  despotism,  the  powers 
proposed  to  be  vested  in  the  Union,  the  relations 
of  the  general  with  the  state  authorities,  and  the 
separation  and  mutual  dependence  of  the  forces 
of  the  central  authority.  He  secured  the  Consti- 
tution which  he  thus  urged  upon  the  people,  by 
his  personal  exertions  in  the  convention  of  his 
own  state  for  its  adoption.  When  his  Mend 
Jefferson  became  Secretary  of  State,  he  looked 
to  Madison  for  counsel  when  Hamilton  attacked 
his  views  in  his  papers  of  Paeifieus  on  Neutrality 
with  France,  securing  the  pen  of  Madison  in 
reply,  in  the  letters  of  ffehiaius. 

Bieooming  President,  Madison  fiUed  the  Secre- 
taryship during  his  administration,  succeeding  to 
the  Presidency  itself  in  1809.  On  the  comple- 
tion of  his  second  term  he  withdrew  to  his  home 
in  Virginia,  where,  with  the  exception  of  a  couple 
of  months  while  he  was  engaged  in  the  revision 
of  the  state  constitution  at  Richmond,  and  his 
visits  to  the  University  at  Charlottesville,  where 
he  succeeded  Jefferson  as  Rector,  he  never  after- 
wards went  beyond  the  limits  of  his  county.  He 
passed  his  time  in  the  retirement  of  his  finmily,  in 
the  pursuits  of  literature  and  the  study  of  natural 
history;  his  native  mildness  of  character  tem- 
pered by  his  chronic  illness,  till  he  expired  calmly, 
June  28,  1886,  at  the  advanced  age,  for  a  life- 
long invalid,  of  eighty-five.     Shortiy  before  his 
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death,  as  if  to  gather  np  the  great  ooDstitntional 
lessons  of  his  Hfe,  he  penned  these  sentenoes  of 
advice  to  his  oonntrymen : — ^^  The  advice  nearest 
to  my  heart  and  dearest  to  my  convictions  is, 
that  the  Union  of  the  States  be  cherished  and 
perpetuated.  Let  the  avowed  enemy  to  it  be  re- 
garded as  a  Pandora  with  her  box  opened,  and 
the  disguised  one  as  the  serpent,  creeping  with 
deadly  wiles  into  Paradise."* 

JOHN  LEDTABD. 

John  Lbdtabd,  one  of  the  most  distinguished 
of  travellers,  was  bom  within  a  few  hundred 
yards  of  Fort  Griswold,  at  Groton,  Oonnectiout, 
in  1751.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  a  sea^Hsaptain, 
who  died  at  the  age  of  thirty-five,  leaving  a  wi- 
dow and  fonr  children.  Soon  after  the  tather's 
death,  the  deed  of  the  small  family  estate  at  Gro- 
ton  disappeared,  and  the  property  reverted  to  the 
former  owner,  the  father  of  the  deceased.  In  con- 
sequence of  tiiis,  the  widow  repaired  with  her 
children  to  her  father's  residence  at  Southold, 
where  she  married  a  few  years  (Ufter,  Dr.  Moore 
of  that  place.  John  was  removed,  after  this  event, 
to  Hartford,  where  he  became  an  inmate  of  his 
grandfather's  family.  He  attended  school,  and  at 
first  studied  law ;  but  abandoning  that  profession, 
at  the  age  of  nineteen  accepted  the  invitation  of 
Dr.  Wheelock,  an  intimate  friend  of  his  grand- 
father, who  died  shortly  before  this  time,  to  enter 
Dartmouth  College,  and  determined  to  fit  himself 
for  a  missionary  life  among  the  Indians. 

The  college  had  been  established  but  two  years 
before  at  Hanover — a  place  yet  surrounded  by 
the  "  forest  primGBval."  Ledyard  brought  with 
him  a  quantity  of  calico  and  other  articles  de- 
signed for  use  in  theatrical  representations,  to 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  very  partial. 
A  stage  was  fitte<l  up,  on  which  he  peiformed 
Syphaz  in  the  tragedy  of  Oato.  Ck>llege  life, 
however,  even  with  the  aid  of  these  amusements, 
proved  too  monotonous  for  his  taste ;  and  at  the 
expiration  of  four  months  he  disappeared,  and 
wandered  among  the  Indians,  visiting  the  Six  ISor 
tions,  to  the  boilers  of  Canada.  During  his  ab- 
sence of  three  and  a  half  months,  he  acquired  a 
familiarity  with  the  language  and  habits  of  this 
people  which  were  of  great  service  to  him  in  his 
fliture  travels.  He  returned  to  college  and  quiet- 
ly resumed  his  studies ;  in  the  depth  of  the  follow- 
ing winter  he  led  a  party  of  his  fellow  students 
through  an  untracked  route  to  the  summit  of  a 
neighboring  mountain,  where  they  passed  the 
night,  returning  next  day. 

He  seems  to  have  gradually  abandoned  a  mis- 
sionary life ;  and  after  passing  a  few  months 
more  at  college,  determined  to  depart  With  the 
aid  of  some  of  his  friends,  he  cut  down  a  large 
tree,  from  which  they  &shioned  a  canoe  three 
feet  wide  and  fifty  long.  On  its  completion,  it 
was  launched  in  the  Connecticut;  and  Ledyard, 
having  equipped  liimself  with  a  bearskin  and  pro- 
visions, started  to  descend  a  river,  of  which  he 
knew  little  or  nothing  beyond  its  general  course. 
He  floated  along  with  the  stream,  stopping  only 
at  night,  and  was  busily  engaged  in  reading  one 


*  Art  Madinon.  IPne.  Jmer.  Art  Madison  and  the  Madison 
Papara.  Dem.  R«y1ew,  March,  1889.  Beuton^B  Thirty  Yeara 
io  tJ.  8.  Beoate,  1.  678^ 


of  the  two  books,  the  Greek  Testament  and  Ovid, 
he  had  provided  himself  with,  when  he  was  arous- 
ed by  the  sound  of  the  rushing  water  at  BellowB* 
Falls.  He  narrowly  escaped  destruction,  but  suc- 
ceeded in  pushing  his  canoe  to  the  shore,  where 
it  was  drawn  round  U)  the  stream  below  by  the 
oxen  of  the  neighbors,  who  naturally  took  an  in- 
terest in  his  adventurous  course.  He  soon  aft^ 
astonished  his  friends  by  appearing  at  Hartford, 
having  accomplished  his  dangerous  voyage  in  safe- 
ty. A  correspondence  followed  with  Dr.  Whee- 
lock, who  was  justly  displeased  with  his  pupil^s 
vagaries.  Ledyard  adhered  to  his  intention  of 
studying  theology ;  and  after  a  consultation  with 
the  neighboring  clergy,  went  to  East  Hampton, 
where  he  passed  a  month  ^^  with  intense  applica- 
tion to  study"*  under  the  care  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Buell,  a  clergyman  in  high  repute  as  a  scholar  and 
orator;  and  afterwards  travelled  through  Loag 
Island.*  He  finally  presented  himself  as  a  candi- 
date for  ordination,  and  was  rejected.  He  was 
disheartened  for  a  short  time,  but  soon  after  en- 
tered on  a  career  for  which  he  was  much  better 
fitted  by  nature,  embarking  as  a  sailor  at  New 
London  in  a  vessel  bound  to  Gibraltar.  He  was 
missed  on  arriving  at  that  port,  and  on  inquiry 
being  made,  found  in  full  uniform  in  the  ranks  cf 
the  British  garrison.  On  being  remonstrated 
with,  he  consented  to  return  if  his  release  could 
be  procured.  This  was  granted  bv  the  command- 
ing ofiicer,  and  Ledyard  r^oined  his  ship.  The 
v^sel  touched  at  Barbary  for  a  cargo  of  mules, 
and  returned  home  by  way  of  the  West  Indies 
about  a  year  after  her  departure. 

His  next  enterprise  was  to  visit  England  in  quest 
of  certain  wealthy  rektives.  He  found  the  fami- 
ly name  on  a  carriage,  and  made  his  way  to  its 
owner's  residence.  He  was  received  by  a  son  of 
this  gentleman  with  some  distrust,  as  the  latter 
had  never  heard  of  any  American  kinsmen.  Led- 
yard's  pride  was  hurt,  and  though  afterwards  in- 
vited by  the  father,  he  would  not  avail  himself  of 
any  proffered  kindness. 

Again  disappointed,  he  looked  about  him  for 
emplo^ent;  and  joined  the  expedition  which 
was  fitting  out  by  Captain  Cook,  for  his  third 
voyage.  He  entered  the  marine  service*  and  was 
appointed  by  Cook  a  corporaL  In  this  humble 
situation  he  accompanied  the  celebrated  expedi- 
tion, whose  movements  are  well  known  from  the 
widespread  popularity  of  the  *^  Voyages''  which 
bear  tne  name  of  its  commander. 

Ledyard  passed  two  years  in  England  after  the 
return  of  the  expedition,  and  then  returned  in  a 
British  man-of-war  to  Huntington  Bay,  Long 
Island  Sound.  He  obtained  seven  days'  leave  of 
absence,  and  proceeded  to  Southold,  where  he  met 
his  mother. 

^^  She  kept,"  says  his  biographer.  Sparks,  '^a 
boarding-house,  which  was  at  that  time  occupied 
chiefiy  by  British  officers.  He  rode  up  to  the 
door,  alighted,  went  in,  and  asked  if  he  could  be 
acconmiodated  in  her  house  as  a  lodger.  She  re- 
plied that  he  could,  and  showed  him  a  room  into 
which  his  ba^age  was  conveyed.  After  having 
a(\]usted  his  dress,  he  came  out  and  took  a  seat  by 
the  fire,  in  company  with  several  other  officers. 


«  Letter  by  Ledyard,  quoted  >y  Spailn,  Ufli,  p.  S4. 
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without  makiiig  himself  known  to  his  mother,  or 
entering  into  conversation  with  any  person.  She 
frequently  passed  and  repassed  throngh  the  room, 
and  her  eye  was  observed  to  be  attracted  towards 
hnn  with  more  than  nsnol  attention.  He  still 
remained  nlent.  At  last,  after  looking  at  him 
stOMlily  for  some  minntes,  she  deliberately  put  on 
her  spectacles,  approached  nearer  to  him,  begging 
his  pardon  for  her  rudeness,  and  teUing  him  that 
he  so  much  resembled  a  son  of  hers,  who  had  been 
absent  eight  years,  that  she  could  not  resist  her 
inclination  to  view  him  more  closely.  The  scene 
that  followed  may  be  imagined  but  not  describ- 
ed ;  for  Ledyard  had  a  tender  heart,  and  affection 
for  his  mother  was  among  its  deepest  and  most 
constant  emotions.*' 

From  Sonthold  he  removed  to  his  old  residence 
with  his  ancle  at  Hartford,  having  taken  an  un- 
oeremonions  leave  of  the  royal  navy.  Here  he 
prepared  for  the  press  his  narrative  of  Oook's 
Third  Voyage,*  availing  himself  freely  of  the 
brief  efflcial  account  which  had  appeared  in 
England,  in  advance  of  the  full  reports. 

He  soon  after  visited  Philadelphia,  where  he 
eodeayored  to  set  on  foot  a  trading  expedition 
to  the  North  Pacific  ooast  of  America.  He  had 
tonched  at  this  re^on  in  his  late  expedition,  and 
become  convinced  of  its  advantages.  His  plan 
was  listened  to  with  fiivor  by  Robert  Morris,  and 
a  ship  engaged  for  the  purpose,  but  obstacles 
intervened.  Morris  finally  lost  patience,  and 
Ledyard  went  to  Paris  in  the  hope  of  there 
aooomplishing  his  plans.  He  crossed  to  Cadiz 
and  thenoe  made  hie  way  to  Brest,  and  by  land 
to  L'Orient,  where  he  passed  the  winter,  the  mer- 
chants of  the  place  promising  to  fit  out  an  expedi- 
tion in  the  spring.  When  the  time  came  they 
&iled  to  do  so,  and  Ledyard  went  to  Paris.  Here 
he  met  Jefferson,  who  took  a  great  interest  in  his 
project,  foreseeing  its  ultimate  importance  to  the 
united  States.  Paul  Jones  also  favored  the 
sdi^ne,  and  a  plan  was  arranged  by  which  that 
gallant  officer  was  to  be  placed  in  command  of 
two  vessels  to  proceed  to  the  coast,  which  at  that 
time  had  been  visited  only  bv  Cook's  expedition 
and  by  the  Russians,  who  had  established  a  few 
slight  trading  posts  on  the  adjacent  islands.  The 
vessels  were  to  collect  furs,  to  be  exchanged  for 
nlks  and  teas  in  China,  and  return  home  by  tiie 
Cape  of  Good  Hope,  Ledyard  being  left  on  the 
Pacific  to  establish  a  trading  depot,  and  eventually 
to  return  home  across  the  continent.  The  plan 
was  not  attempted,  and  in  pursuance  of  the  same 
idea  he  projected  an  overland  journey  throngh 
the  north  of  Europe  and  Asia  to  Behring's  Straits.f 

^Joamal  of  Gapt  Oook*B  last  Toyage.  flilthfallj  luumted 
ftom  the  original  maatuoript  of  Mr.  John  Ledjrard.    Hartford, 

t  lo  his  antoblography,  JeffersoQ  speaks  of  Ledyard  as  '^a 
znsn  *^  geaiaa,  of  some  science,  and  of  fearless  coarage  and 
enterprise,'*  and  iays  that  after  his  failure  to  carry  through  his 
sebcme  of  a  trading  voyM^e  to  the  North  Pacific,  be  sug- 
gested to  him  an  oTerland  Journey  through  Siberia  toBeh- 
rlng's  Straits,  and  thence  across  the  continent  to  the  United 
StatesL  He  KBTe  Ledyard  a  letter  of  introduction  to  La  Fay- 
ette, dated  Aris,  Feb.  9, 1780,  in  which  he  says :— 

**  He  accompanied  Captain  Cook  In  his  last  yoyage  to  the 
WKthweMem  parts  of  America,  and  rendered  himself  useful 
t^that  oiBeer  on  some  occasions  hr  a  spirit  of  enterprise 
which  has  disttngnlshed  his  whole  life.  He  has  genius  and 
edncstfon  better  than  the  common,  and  a  talent  for  nsefbl  and 
ioterestliig  observstlon.  I  believe  him  to  be  an  honest  man, 
sad  a  mm  of  truth.  To  all  this  he  adds  Just  aa  much  siognlar- 
Uj  of  ehancter,  and  of  that  portlcoiar  und  too^  as  was  neces* 


After  long  and  wearisome  delays  he  was  enabled 
by  a  subscription  obtained  in  London  by  the  aid 
of  Sir  Joseph  Banks  and  other  friends,  to  start  on 
this  ioumey.  He  crossed  from  London  to  Ham- 
burg in  December,  next  visited  Copenhagen, 
where  he  shared  his  remaining  funds  with  a  Ma- 
jor Langhom,  a  countryman,  whom  he  endea- 
voured to  induce  topoin  him  in  his  Siberian  tour. 
Disappointed  in  this,  the  Migor  remarking,  ^^I 
esteem  you,  but  I  can  travel  in  the  way  I  do, 
with  no  man  on  earth,"*  Ledyard  started  off 
alone,  and  made  his  way  round  the  Gulf  of  Bothnia 
on  foot,  the  state  of  the  ice  rendering  it  impossi- 
ble to  pass  over  in  sledges  or  force  a  passage  in  a 
boat.  He  arrived  at  St.  Petersburg  seven  weeks 
after  leaving  Stockholm.  Here  he  waited  for 
some  time  for  a  passport.  The  Empress  Oatha- 
rine  was  absent  on  her  magnificent  progress 
through  her  dominions,  and  the  traveller's  peti- 
tion seems  never  to  have  been  presented  to  her 
by  the  French  ambassador  to  whom  it  was  in- 
trusted. The  document  was  finally  obtained  and 
Ledyard  departed.  He  travelled  to  Moscow,  and 
thence  to  Kazan,  Tobol^  and  Bamaoul,  a  dis- 
tance of  tliree  thousand  miles,  in  company  with  a 
Scotch  physician  in  the  employ  of  the  Empress. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  with  the  mail  courier 
to  Irkutsk.  Here  he  embarked  with  a  Swedii^ 
lieutenant  on  a  voyage  of  fourteen  hundred  miles 
down  the  river  Lena  to  Yakutsk,  their  boat  being 
propelled  by  the  current  at  the  rate  of  eighty  to  a 
hundred  miles  a  day.  He  arrived  at  Ys^tek  on 
the  18th  of  September,  where  he  endeavored  to 
obtain  permission  to  push  forward  to  Okotsk,  but 
this  was  refused  on  the  plea  that  the  season  was 
too  far  advanced.  His  journal  at  this  period  con- 
tains the  following  passage : — 

"  What,  alas,  shall  I  do,  for  I  am  miserably  pre- 

Eared  for  this  unlooked  for  delay.  By  remaining 
ere  through  the  winter,  I  cannot  expect  to  resume 
my  march  until  May,  which  will  be  eight  months. 
My  funds !  I  have  but  two  long  frozen  stages  more, 
and  I  shall  be  bevond  the  want,  or  aid  of  money, 
until,  emerging  from  the  deep  deserts,  I  gain  tlie 
American  Atlantic  States ;  and  then,  thy  glowing 
climates,  Africa,  explored,  I  will  lay  me  down,  and 
claim  my  little  portion  of  the  globe  I  have  viewed; 
may  it  not  be  oefore.  How  many  of  the  noble- 
minded  have  been  subsidiary  to  me,  or  to  my  enter- 
prises ;  yet  that  meagre  demon.  Poverty,  has  tra- 
velled with  me  hand  in  hand  over  half  the  globe, 
and  witnessed  what — ^the  tale  I  will  not  unfold  I 
Ye  children  of  wealth  and  idleness,  what  a  profitable 
commerce  might  be  made  between  us.  A  little  of 
my  toil  might  better  brace  your  bodies,  give  spring 
to  mind  and  zest  to  enjoyment ;  and  a  very  little  of 
that  wealth,  which  you  scatter  around  you,  would 
put  it  beyond  the  power  of  anything  but  death  to 
oppose  my  kindred  greetings  with  all  on  earth,  that 
bear  the  stamp  of  man.  This  is  the  third  time,  that 
I  have  been  overtaken  and  arrested  by  winter ;  and 


sBiy  to  make  him  undertake  the  Journey  he  proposes.  Should 
he  get  safe  through  it,  I  think  he  will  giye  an  Interesting 
account  of  what  he  shall  have  noen." 

*  Longhorn  seems  to  have  had  a  passion  for  travoUlng  in  out 
of  the  way  parts  of  the  world.  After  parting  with  Ledjard  he 
wandered  over  Sweden,  Norway,  and  lapland.  Aoerbi,  In 
17W,  fonnd  the  following  entry  in  the  traTellers'  book  at 
Tomea.  which  ttien  contained  but  seven  names— "Justice  bids 
me  record  thy  hospitable  &me,  and  testify  it  by  my  name. 
W.  Luighom,  United  States,  July  28, 1T8T.''  Aeerbl  says  he 
travelled  on  foot  ttom  Norway  to  Arduuigel.— 4parkfi*s  Uto  ' 
Ledyard,  asa 
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both  the  others,  bv  giving  time  for  my  evil  genius 
to  rally  his  hosts  sDont  me,  have  defeated  the  enter- 
prise. Fortune,  thou  host  huuibled  me  at  last,  for  I 
am  this  moment  the  slave  of  cowardly  solicitude, 
lest  in  the  heart  of  this  dread  winter,  there  lurk  the 
seeds  of  disappointment  to  my  ardent  desire  of  gain- 
ing the  opposite  continent.    But  I  submit" 

To  avail  himself  of  a  companion,  Captain  Bil- 
lings, employed  by  the  Russian  government  on  an 
exploration  of  the  Pacific  const,  for  his  voyage  in 
the  spring,  he  retnrned  with  that  gentleman  to 
Irkntsk,  the  jonmey  being  made  on  the  frozen 
Borfaoe  of  the  river.  Here  on  the  24th  of  Febm- 
ary,  he  was  arrested  and  immediately  hurried 
back  over  the  long  route  which  he  had  travelled, 
to  Moscow,  where  he  was  examined  on  the  pre- 
text that  he  was  a  French  spy.  He  was  forward- 
ed on  to  the  frontier  of  Poland,  where  his  guards 
took  their  leave  with  an  intimation  that  if  he 
again  set  foot  on  Russian  territory  he  wonld  be 
hanged. 

He  drew  a  small  draft  on  his  friend  Sir  Joseph 
Banks,  and  was  thus  enabled  to  reach  London, 
where  he  called  on  Bank^,  from  whom  he  learned 
that  the  *'*'  African  Association,"  formed  for  the 
exploration  of  that  conntry,  were  desirous  of 
sending  a  traveller  on  a  tour  of  discovery.  Banks 
gave  him  a  letter  to  the  secretary  of  the  oom[)any, 
to  whom  Ledyard  expressed  his  great  desire  to 
receive  the  proposed  ap{x)intment.  On  being 
asked  when  ne  would  set  out,  he  replied,  *'*'  To- 
morrow." 

He  was  equipped  in  a  few  weeks,  and  for  the 
first  time  properly  backed  by  friends  at  home  and 
provided  with  means,  set  forth.  He  proceeded  to 
Cairo,  and  was  Just  about  starting  on  the  adven- 
turous portion  of  his  journey  when  he  was  at- 
tacked by  a  bilious  complaint,  caused  by  exposure 
to  the  sun.  He  took  a  large  and,  as  it  proved, 
over  dose  of  vitriolic  acid  to  remove  the  disorder. 
An  antidote  was  administered,  but  without  effect, 
and  he  soon  breathed  his  last,  in  November,  1788. 

Ledyard  kept  a  brief  journal  of  a  portion  of  his 
travels.  Extracts  from  tliis  and  from  his  letters 
to  Jefferson  and  others,  forming  with  his  account 
of  Cook's  voyage  the  whole  of  his  literary  pro- 
ductions, are  given  in  the  Life  published  by  Jared 
Sparks  in  1828.* 

The  short  passage  which  has  done  most  for  the 
popular  reputation  of  Ledyard,  his  eulogy  on 
woman,  occurs  in  his  Siberian  journal,  and  was 
first  pubhshed  in  a  eulogy  printed  in  the  Transac- 
tions of  the  African  Society,  by  Mr.  Beaufoy,  the 
secretary,  shortly  after  Ledyard's  death. 

**  I  have  observed  among  nil  nations,  that  the  wo- 
men ornament  themselves  more  than  the  men ;  that, 
wherever  found,  they  are  the  same  kind,  civil,  oblig- 
ing, humane,  tender  beings ;  that  they  are  ever  in- 
clined to  be  gay  and  cheerful,  timorous  and  modest 
They  do  not  hesitate,  like  man,  to  perform  a  hoBpi- 
table  or  generous  action :  not  haughty,  nor  arrogant, 


•  An  sdTortlMment  In  Frencau*9  TImc-Pleco,  Kow  York, 
Karch  Ift,  1708,  annonnces  a  contemplated  pnbllcation  of  "The 
Interesting  TraTels  of  John  Ledyard,  wltn  a  sunimary  of  bis 
life,*'  and  propoMfl  a  sabscriptlon.  The  "proposals"  state  that 
the  work  is  to  be  printed  on  fine  paper,  "  with  a  full  len^h 
portrait  of  the  Author,  In  the  attitude  of  taklnir  leaTo,  on 
Ills  departure  for  AMca,**  that  it  was  to  form  a  yolume  of  from 
four  to  flTe  hundred  pages,  and  the  price  to  subscribers  to  be 
two  dollars  s  Tolnme.   ao  publisher  s,  name  is  appended. 


nor  sapercilioos,  but  fall  of  oonrtesy  and  fond  of  M^ 
ciety  ;  industrious,  economical,  ingenuous  ;  more 
liable  in  general  to  err  than  man,  but  in  general,  also, 
more  yirtuous,  and  performing  more  good  actions 
than  he.  I  never  adareesed  myself  in  the  language 
of  decency  and  friendship  to  a  woman,  whether  civi- 
lijEed  or  savage,  without  receiving  a  decent  and 
friendly  answer.  With  man  it  has  often  been  other- 
wise. In  wandering  over  the  barren  plains  of  inhos- 
Eitable  Denmark,  through  honest  Sweden,  frozen 
•apland,  rude  and  churlish  Finland,  unprincipled 
Russia,  and  the  widespread  regions  of  the  wander- 
ing Tartar,  if  hungry,  dry,  eold,  wet,  or  sick,  wo- 
man has  ever  been  friendly  to  me,  and  uniformly  m>  ; 
and  to  add  to  this  virtue,  so  worthy  of  the  appella* 
tion  of  benevolence,  these  actions  have  been  per- 
formed in  so  free  and  so  kind  a  manner,  that,  if  I  was 
diy,  I  drank  the  sweet  draught,  and,  if  hungry,  ate 
the  coarse  morsel,  with  a  double  reUsh." 

WILLIAM  LINH. 

Thx  grandfather  of  the  Rev.  William  Linn  was 
an  emigrant  from  Ireland,  who  built  himself  a 
cabin  near  Shippensburgh,  Pennsylvania,  and 
lived  there  in  the  wilderness,  to  the  extnuirdinary 
age  of  over  one  hundred  years.  The  eldest  son 
of  the  eldest  son  of  this  veteran  was  bom  in  176S. 
At  an  early  age  he  married  the  third  dau^ter  of 
the  Rev.  John  Blair ;  he  was  graduated  at  the  col- 
lege of  New  Jersey  in  1772,  and  was  ordained  a 
Prosbyterian  minister,  officiating  during  the  Re- 
volutionary Wa!^  as  a  chaplain  of  the  American 
army.  8oon  after  the  peace  he  joined  the  Dutch 
Reformed  denomination,  and  became  one  of  the 
ministers  of  the  Collegiate  churches  in  the  dty 


of  New  York.  He  eiyoyed  a  high  reputation  as 
a  pulpit  orator.  Wansey,  an  English  traveller, 
who  visited  New  .York  in  1794,  speaks  of  going 
to  hear  him  preach  on  a  Sunday  afternoon,  as 
one  of  the  noteworthy  occurrences  of  his  viat. 
He  describes  the  sermon  as  extempore,  but  the 
clergyman  probably  pursued  on^  the  occasion 
his  usual  method  of  committing  his  discourse  to 
memory,  and  repeating  it  without  having  the 
manuscript  before  him.  His  delivery  was  vwy 
emphatic,  and  his  gesticulation  often  violent.  He 
was  in  great  demand  on  charitable  and  public 
occasions,  and  a  number  of  his  sermons  of  this 
description  were  printed.  In  addition  to  these, 
he  published,  in  1791,  a  volume  of  DitcouTMi  on 
ihs  leading  peraonagea  of  Scripture  Eistcry  ;  and 
in  1794,  a  series  on  The  Signs  of  the  Time$^  the 
delivery  of  which  had  excited  great  interest  and 
much  opposition  among  a  certain  class,  owing  to 
the  strong  ground  taken  in  them  in  favor  of  tho 
French  Revolution,  a  movement  of  which  tho 
Doctor  was  a  warm  partisan,  until  it  became 
identified  with  infidelity  and  anarchy.  His  ser- 
mon on  the  blessings  of  America,  before  the 
Tammany  Society,  preached  in  the  Middle  Dutch 
Church,  on  the  4th  of  July,  1791,  expresses  the 
same  views.  In  it,  after  claiming  with  Mr.  Jef^ 
ferson,  that  "  making  due  allowance  for  our  a^ 
and  numbers,  we  have  produced  as  many  emi* 
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nent  men  as  fall  to  our  share  ;^'  and  inyoking  the 
patriotism  of  the  country,  he  plunges  into  an 
attack  on  the  foes  of  liberty,  £dinnnd  Burke  in 
particnlar,  and  a  glorification  of  the  French  Re- 
Tolution.  **May  we  not  indulge  the  pleasing 
thought,  that  the  time  is  not  fiur  distant,  when 
tyranny  eTcirwhere  shall  be  destroyed;  when 
mankind  shaU  be  the  slaves  of  monsters  and 
idiots  no  more,  but  recover  the  true  dignity  of 
their  natnre!  The  cause  of  liberty  is  continually 
gathering  strength.  The  advocates  of  despotic 
rule  must  fiEuL  The  British  orator,  though  he 
sublimely  rave,  he  raves  in  vain.  No  force  of 
genius,  no  brilliancy  of  fimcy,  and  no  ornament 
of  language  can  support  his  wretched  cause.  He 
and  his  iS>ettors  oidy  hasten  its  downfall.  The 
Bevolntion  in  France  is  great,  is  astonishing,  ib 
^rioua.  It  is,  perhaps,  not  just  to  say,  that 
the  flame  was  kmdled  by  us,  but  certainly  we 
continued  to  blow  and  increase  it,  as  France  will 
in  other  nations,  until  blaze  joining  blaze,  shall 
illumine  the  darkest  and  remotest  comers  of  the 
earth.^'  On  the  same  occasion  an  ode  was  sung, 
composed  by  I>r.  William  Pitt  Smith,  with  the 


To  God,  Colambia*a  King,  we  homage  pay. 

In  his  preface  to  his  Sermon  on  National  Sina, 
delivered  May  9,  1798,  the  day  recommended  by 
the  President  of  the  United  States  to  be  observed 
aa  a  day  of  General  Fast  (T.  &  J.  Swords,  1798), 
he  says  of  his  sermons  on  the  "Signs  of  the 
Timea  f  ^ — *'*'  Ity  in  prosecuting  my  main  object,  I 
expressed  sanguine  expectations  from  the  Revolu- 
tion in  France,  both  as  to  herself  and  to  the 
worid^  thoutsands  in  all  countries,  at  the  time, 
entertained  the  same,  and  have  been  equally  dis- 
appcnnted.  If  the  French  nation  have  departed 
from  their  original  principles,  I  am  not  obliged  to 
fi^ow  them.  I  wiU  be  no  advocate  for  enor- 
mitiea  unequalled  in  the  annals  of  mankind; 
for  principles  which  subvert  all  religion,  morality, 
and  order,  and  which  threaten  to  involve  us, 
with  the  whole  human  race,  in  the  utmost  con- 
funon  and  misery.'^ 

His  Funeral  Sermon  on  the  Death  of  Wash- 
ington was  printed  in  1800.  He  was  shortly 
after  compelled  to  give  up  his  clerical  charge  in 
consequence  of  ill  health,  and  retired  to  Albany, 
where  he  died  in  January,  1808,  in  the  fifty-fifth 
year  of  his  age.  His  sermons  are  plainly  written, 
but  concise,  and  often  forcible  in  expression.  He 
left  a  daughter,  who  gave  indications  of  poetical 
ability,  but  died  at  an  early  age.  Another 
daughter  married  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  and 
a  third  Simeon  De  Witt 

''Tliere  was  in  him  that  aseemblAge  of  qualities 
which  eoDBtitntes  real  greatness ;  and  these  qualities 
were  remarkably  adapted  to  the  conspicuous  part 
which  he  waa  called  to  perform.  He  was  not  tinsel, 
Init  gold ;  not  a  pebble,  bat  a  diamond ;  not  a  me- 
teor, but  a  sun.    Were  he  compared  with  the  sages 


*  Fran  a  Fnnenl  Eologr.  ooesatoiMd  bv  th«  dottb  of  OeiMnI 
Wmblngbon,  deIlT«red  Vehnarj  SSd,  1800,  before  the  N«w 
Tork  State  Boctotr  of  tbe  ClodoiuitL  Bv  WlUlam  linn,  D.D. 
Hew  York:  Pxiated  hj Imae  CoIUim,  No.  189  Pearl  street 


and  the  Neroes  of  antiquity,  he  would  gain  by  the 
comparison,  or  rather,  he  would  be  found  to  be  free 
from  the  blemishes,  and  to  unite  the  excellencies  of 
them  aU.  Like  Fabius,  he  wasprudent ;  like  Han- 
nibal, he  was  uoappalled  by  difficulties;  like  Cyrus, 
he  conciliated  affection ;  like  Cimon,  he  was  frugal ; 
like  Philopemon,  he  was  humble ;  and  like  Pompey, 
he  was  successful  If  we  compare  him  with  charao- 
ters  in  the  Sacred  Records,  he  combined  the  exploits 
of  Moses  and  Joshua,  not  only  by  conducting  us 
safely  across  the  Red  Sea,  and  through  the  wilder- 
ness,  but  by  bringing  us  into  the  promised  land; 
like  David,  he  conuuered  an  insulting  Goliath,  and 
rose  to  the  highest  nonors  from  an  humble  station; 
like  Hezekiah  he  ruled ;  and  like  Joeiah  at  his  death, 
there  is  a  moumine  "  as  the  mourning  of  Hadad- 
riumion,  in  the  vaUey  of  Megiddon."  Nor  is  the 
mourninff  confined  to  us,  but  extends  to  all  the  wise 
and  gooa  who  eyer  heard  of  Ms  namcL  The  Gene- 
rals whom  he  opposed  will  wrap  their  hilts  in  black, 
and  stern  Cobicwallis  drop  a  tear. 

He  was  honored  even  in  death.  After  all  his  fa- 
tigues, and  though  he  had  arrived  near  to  the  limit 
fixed  for  human  Ufe,  yet  his  understanding  was  not 
impaired,  nor  his  frame  wasted  by  any  lingering 
disease.  We  did  not  hear  of  his  sickness  until  we 
heard  that  he  was  no  more. 

PHILIP  FBENEAU. 

Fbbneau,  the  popular  political  versifier  of  the 
days  of  the  Revolution,  the  newspaper  advocate 
of  the  republican  party  afterwaids,  and  a  true 
poet  in  his  best  moments,  was  bom  in  New  Tork, 
in  Frankfort  street,  Jan.  2,  1752,  of  a  family 
which  had  emigrated  from  France  on  the  Revo- 
cation of  the  Emot  of  Nantes.  His  ancestors  had 
been  among  the  founders  of  the  St.  Esprit  Church, 
in  Pine  street.  New  York.  The  house  from  which 
his  grandfather  was  buried,  was  formerly  pointed 
out  in  Hanover  square.*  In  1771,  we  find  Philip 
Frenean  a  graduate  of  the  C!ollege  of  N6w  Jersey, 
in  the  same  class  with  Madison,  the  future  Presi- 
dent, with  whom  he  was  on  terms  of  close  inti- 
macy, and  associated  with  Brackenridge  in  the 
composition  and  delivery  of  a  Commencement 
poem  on  the  Biting  Glory  of  Afneriea^i  Frenean^s 
portion  of  which  is  included  in  two  of  the  editions 
of  his  writings.  It  is  animated  and  vi^rous  in 
description  and  sentiment  A  line  in  his  picture 
of  a  supposed  settiement  of  the  western  conti- 
nent by  a  stray  ship  of  the  Carthaginians,  is 
poetic : — 

In  the  course  of  long  revolving  years 

A  numerous  progeny  from  these  arose. 

And  spread  throughout  the  coasts — those  whom  we 

call 
Brasilians,  Mexicans,  Peruvians  rich. 
The  tribes  of  Chili,  Patagon,  and  those 
Who  till  the  thoret  o/Amaxon'9  long  ttream. 

There  is  a  pleasing  sketch  of  rural  life  in  this 
production,  with  other  proof  that  though  a  youth- 
ful poem,  it  contained  something  more  than  the 
reonired  declamation  for  the  hour. 

We  next  hear  of  Frenean  as  a  victim  in  the 
fortunes  of  the  Revolution.  He  was  taken  pri- 
soner by  the  British,  and  condemned  to  the  bar- 
barities of  the  prison-ship  at  New  Tork,  a  treat- 


*  A  brief  notice  of  Frenean,  attributed  to  John  Plntard,  la 
the  New  Tork  Mirror,  Jan.  IS,  1888. 
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ment  which  he  did  not  forget  in  hiB  Cantoifrom 
a  FruaiirShip,  These  are  dated  in  1780,  and 
celebrate  his  capture  on  the  coast  of  Delaware,  in 
a  vessel,  gallantly  described,  in  which  he  was 
sailing  to  Bt.  Enstatia^  by  a  British  frigate,  which 
carried  him  to  New  York.*  Here  he  speedily 
made  the  intimate  acquaintanceship  of  the  Seor^ 
pum,  moored  on  the  Hudson,  whose  ^^  mountain 
stream^^  sent  no  cooling  breath  to  the  Tictims  in 
their  ghastly  dungeons. 

O'er  distant  atreams  appears  the  dewy  green. 
And  leafy  trees  on  mountain  tops  ore  seen. 
But  they  no  groves  nor  growy  mountains  tread, 
Biark'd  for  a  longer  journey  to  the  dead. 

On  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  was  stationed 
the  Hunter  hospital  ship,  ^^  a  slaughter-house, 
yet  hospital  in  name,*^  where  a  Hessian  doctor, 
remarkable  for  his  stupidity,  visited  the  fever- 
stricken  prisoners. 

Some  with  his  pills  he  sent  to  Pluto's  reign, 
And  some  he  btister^d  with  his  flies  of  SSpain ; 

On  our  lost  comrades  built  his  future  fame, 
And  scattered  late  where'er  his  footsteps  came. 

When  the  merciful  angel  death  came,  the  pri- 
soners were  buried  on  the  shore,  and  the  poet 
invokes  the  tenderness  of  posterity  for  their 
graves ;  an  appeal  not  now  out  of  place,  when 
*^  sapient  trouble-tombs^'  would  remove  the  fine 
monument  erecting  in  memory  of  these  things 
on  Broadway,  in  the  grave-yard  of  Trinity,  where 
others  of  these  unfortunates  lie  buried. 

When  to  yomr  arms  these  fatal  islands  foil 
(For  first,  or  last,  they  must  be  conquered  all), 
Americans  I  to  rites  sepulchral  just. 
With  gentlest  footstep  press  this  kindred  dust, 
And  o'er  the  tombs,  if  tombs  can  then  be  found. 
Place  the  green  turf,  and  plant  the  myrtle  round. 

Some  of  Frenean's  poems,  according  to  the  title- 

5 age  of  the  octavo  edition,  which  he  printed  at 
[onmonth,  N.  J.,  were  written  as  early  as  1768, 
when  he  was  in  his  seventeenth  year.  The  Poeti- 
eal  Hutory  of  the  Prophet  Jonah^  written  with 
propriety  and  spirit,  and  the  humorous  tale  of 
The  Village  Merchant^  bear  that  date.  At  what 
time  and  in  what  way  Frencau  escaped  from  the 
prison-ship,  we  are  not  infbnned ;  but  we  may 
gather  some  of  his  subsequent  movements  from 
the  dates  of  his  poems  and  easaya. 


His  prose  sketches,  The  Philoeopli^  of  the 
Forest^  were  first  printed  in  the  FreemarCe  Jour^ 
nal  of  Philadelphia,  in  November,  1781. 

In  1782,  he  pens  at  Philadelphia  A  Diecourse 
on  Eequires^  with  a  short  Narrative  of  hie  Hojior 


•  The  BrlHsb  Prlsoo-Bliln^  •  Poem,  In  fbnr  Gantoa,  Tb.:— 
Oanto  1.  The  Captare.  2.  The  Prison-ship.  &  The  Prteon- 
8hlp  oontfnuecL  4.  The  Hoepltal  Prlson-Shtp— io  which  Is 
Added  A  Poem  on  the  Death  of  Capt.  N.  BiddHe.  Phih.:  F. 
^si]e7.   1T81. 


the  Preeidmt  <^  the  Debt&re  Ohth,  one  of  his 
prose  essays.  In  1784,  we  have  Linee  Written 
at  Port  £oyal,  in  the  Jeland  qf  Jamaica^  and 
the  next  year  some  verses,  Tie  Departure^  in 
which  he  takes  leave  of  the  Hudson  for  a  sea 
voyage,  fix>m  which  we  may  infer  that  he  had 
already  some  pretensions  to  the  title  of  Captain, 
by  which  he  was  generally  known  in  his  later 
days.  His  Journey  from  Philadelphia  to  2^eu> 
York  by  ttay  of  Burlington  and  South  Amboy^ 
written  in  verse,  shows  an  intimate  acquaintance 
with  nautical  slang.  His  Neu>  Fear's  Vereeiy 
written  for  the  Carriere  nf  the  Columbian  SeraH 
are  dated  Charleston,  Jan.,  1786.  At  one  time 
Philip  Freneau  commanded  a  vessel  siuling  out  of 
that  port 

The  first  edition  of  Frenean*8  poems  was  in 
PhiUidelphia  in  1786,  The  Poems  qf  Philip  Pre- 
neau^  written  chiefly  during  the  late  War,  It  is 
very  neatly  printed,  in  a  single  duodecimo  volume: 
In  1788,  a  second  volume  followed,  The  Mieeel- 
laneous  Worlce  qf  Mr.  Philip  Freneau^  contain- 
ing hie  Essays  and  Additional  Poems^  Philadel- 
plua,  printed  by  Francis  Bailey,  at  Yorick^sHead, 
m  Market  street,  a  neat  duodecimo  volume  <^ 
429  pages,  with  an  advertisement  from,  the 
printer : — ^^  The  following  essays  and  poems, 
selected  from  some  printed  and  manuscript  papers 
of  Mr.  Freneau,  are  now  presented  to  the  pub- 
lic of  the  United  States,  in  hopes  they  will 
prove  at  least  equally  acceptable  with  his  volume 
of  poems  published  last  year.  Some  few  of  the 
pieces  in  this  volume  have  heretofore  appeared  in 
American  newspapers;  but  throuf^  a  lataMty 
not  unusually  attending  publications  of  that  kind, 
are  now,  perhaps,  forgotten;  and,  at  any  time, 
may  possibly  never  have  been  seen,  or  attended 
to,  but  by  very  few."  This  is  the  only  volume 
of  Freneau^s  writings,  in  book  form,  whidi  con- 
tains any  of  his  prose  compositions.  It  was  pub- 
lished, as  usual  in  those  days  even  for  small 
duodecimo  volumes,  bv  subscription.  De  Witt 
Clinton  takes  a  copy  in  "New  York,  and  John  Pin- 
tard  subscribes  for  two.  Some  of  Freneau^s  best 
pieces  are  in  this  volume : — The  Pictures  of 
Columbus^  The  Indian  Student^  The  Indian 
Burying  Ground^  The  Man  qf  Ninety^  and  thai 
delicate  little  poem  May  to  April. 

The  prose  essays  are  pleasant  papers.  They 
are  at  once  simple  and  elegant  in  style,  indepen- 
dent in  thought,  playfril  and  humorous.  They 
were  for  the  most  part  written  with  the  signature 
of  Robert  Slender,  whom  the  author  took  the 
liberty  of  burying,  that  he  miffht  publish  his 
manuscripts.  The  Advice  to  Authors^  with  which 
they  open,  is,  with  its  playfiil  irony,  a  fr^sh, 
manly  essay.  These  miscellaneous  essays  are  aD 
clever  productions.  They  are  grouped  in  several 
little  collections.  Tracts  and  Fssays  on  Sterol 
Subjects,  by  Mr.  Slender;  Essays^  Tales,  and 
PoemSy  by  Mr,  Slender;  The  Philosopher  qf 
the  Forest,  They  embrace  the  usual  reper- 
torv  of  the  essayist,  in  description,  apologue, 
and  gentle  satire.  One  of  these  time-nonored 
inventions  consecrated  by  Voltaire  and  Gold- 
smith, is  an  account  of  the  Voyage  of  Timberoo- 
tabo-eedey  an  Otaheite  Indian,  who  visits  foreign 
countries  at  the  command  of  his  sovereign,  and 
reports  on  their  absurdities  on  his  return.  A 
paragraph  will  show  its  spirit,  a  corrective  for 
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hasty  observation,  which  may  stil]  be  of  service 
to  ethnologists : — ^'  Daring  the  time  of  eatins,  we 
were  encircled  by  a  number  of  black  people  of 
both  sexes,  who  had  green  branches  in  their 
hands,  which  we  at  first  snpposed  were  emble- 
matioai  of  peace  and  friendship,  but,  as  we  soon 
after  discovered,  were  only  meant  to  brash  away 
the  flies  from  our  victoals. 
^  The  third  publication  of  Freneau's  writings 
was  made  by  himself  at  his  press  at  Monmouth, 
New  Jersey,  in  1795  *  and  is  much  the  most 
complete  collection*  It  is  an  octavo  volume  of 
four  hundred  and  fifty-six  pages,  and  contains 
nearly  three  hundred  articles  in  verse,  in  most  of 
the  popular  forms  of  composition,  of  description, 
tale,  satire,  song,  and  epigram. 

The  next  edition  of  the  Poems,  a  revision  of 
the  whole,  was  issued  by  subscription,  in  two 
volumes,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1809.t  This  con- 
tained two  translations  from  Ovid  and  Lucretius. 

An  author's  advertisement  appeals  to  the  pub- 
lic on  patriotic  grounds.  Tlie  collection  has  been 
mostly  restricted  to  ^^  Poems  tliat  arose  from  the 
incidents  of  the  American  revolutionary  contest, 
down  to  the  date  of  1793.  These  were  intended, 
in  part,  to  expose  to  vice  and  treason,  their  own 
hideoos  deformity ;  to  depict  virtue,  honour,  and 
patriotism  in  their  native  beauty.  To  his  eoun- 
trymen,  the  real  Patriotic  Americans,  the  Revo- 
lutionary Republicans,  and  the  rising  generation 
who  are  attached  to  their  sentiments  and  princi- 
ples, the  writer  hopes  this  collection  will  not 
prove  unaccentable.*'  In  1816,  a  foart^  publica- 
tion appeareo,  from  the  press  of  Longwortli  of 
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At  tbe  Prees  of  the  Acthob,  at  Motnrr-PLBABJLNT,  near 
MIDDLETOWN-POINT ;  M,DCaXCV :  and,  of 
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t  Poems  Written  and  PabUshed  durlnff  the  American  Bevo- 
faitionary  War,  and  now  BepabUabea  ftt>m  tbe  Original 
Maniucrlpta;  Interspersed  witn  Translations  ttom  tbe  An* 
denta,  aiul  other  Pieces  not  heretofore  In  print    By  Philip 


'SxuAj  to  reeord  the  deeds  of  Ihmo, 


A  mo8efh>m  heaven  should  tonch  the  soul  with  flame ; 
Some  powerful  spirit  In  superior  lays 
Should  t«U  the  conflicts  of  the  stormy  days. 

Tbe  third  edition,  In  two  volnmes.    Phlla^  from  the  preaa  of 
I^rdSs  B.  Betiey,  Ha  10  North  AUey,  1800. 


New  York,  in  two  duodecimo  yolnmes,  A  Chlr 
lection  qf  Foems^  on  American  Affairs^  and  a 
tariety  of  other  tubjeeUf,  chiefly  Moral  and  PoU- 
tical;  written  between  the  year  1797  and  the 
present  time.  The  title-page  appeals  to  the  war 
feeling  of  the  period. 

Then  England  cornel — a  sense  of  wrong  requires 
To  meet  with  thirteen  stars  your  thousand  fires : 
Through  these  stern  times  the  conflict  to  maintain, 
Or  drown  them,  with  yonr  commerce,  in  the  main. 

The  contents  show  that  Frenean  had  lost  no- 
thing of  his  national  ardor  with  age.  He  is  still 
sensitive  to  the  feelings  of  the  times,  and  cele- 
hrates  most  passing  themes,  from  the  death  of  a 
Russian  Empress  to  the  rebuilding  of  Kassau 
Hall,  and  the  city  encroachments  on  the  Hudson 
River.  The  military  events  of  the  war  are  his 
special  care,  as  he  devotes  himself  to  the  denun- 
ciation of  the  foe  and  the  encouragement  of  his 
countrymen,  frequently  mingling  witli  his  higher 
themes  the  humorous  incidents  of  the  camp. 

A  large  portion  of  Freneaa^s  occupations  must 
be  looked  mr  in  his  employments  upon  the  press. 

In  1791,  Frenean  edited  the  National  Gazette^  in 
Philadelphia,  a  journal  supported  in  opposition 
to  Fenno^a  Oaeette^  under  the  alleged  influence 
<tf  Hamilton.  At  the  same  time,  Jefierson,  then 
Secretary  of  State,  gave  him  a  post  in  his  office, 
of  translating  clerk.  Hamilton  did  not  relish  the 
attacks  of  Frenean  in  his  paper,  which  he  described 
as  ^^  intemperately  devoted  to  the  abuse  of  the 
government,  and  all  the  conspicuous  actors  in  it, 
except  the  Secretary  of  State  and  his  coadjutors, 
who  were  the  constant  theme  of  its  panegyric," 
and  commented  strongly  upon  the  impropriety  of 
Jefferson^s  official  support  of  the  editor,  in  a 
series  of  political  assaults,  signed  An  American, 
and  contributed  to  the  Gazette  of  the  United 
States,  in  August,  1792.  The  articles  are  pub- 
lished in  tlie  Hamilton  Correspondence.  From 
these  it  appears  that  ^^Mr.  Freneau,  before  he 
came  to  Philadelphia  to  conduct  the  National 
OaeettCy  was  employed  by  Childs  &  Sprague, 
printers  of  the  Daily  Adcertiaer  in  New  York,  in 
the  capacity  of  editor  or  superintendant,"  and 
that  the  first  number  of  the  National  Gaeette 
appeared  under  his  direction  Oct.  81,  1791.  The 
Note  York  Daily  Advertiser  of  Oct.  26  had  the 
announcement :  ^^  We  hear  from  Philadelpliia 
that  the  Hon.  Thomas  Jefferson,  Esq.,  Secretary 
of  State  for  the  United  States,  has  appointed 
Captain  Philip  Freneau  interpreter  of  the  French 
language  for  the  Department  of  State.^^  On  these 
facts,  and  some  hearsay  evidence,  which  failed  to 
be  substantiated,  HamUton  made  his  charge  upon 
Jefferson  of  controlling  the  paper,  and  using  the 
patronage  of  his  office  for  the  supi>ort  of  its  editor. 
Jefferson,  in  a  letter  to  Washington,  dated  Sept. 
9,  1792,  disposes  of  this  matter.  While  the 
government,  says  he,  was  at  New  York,  he  was 
appealed  to  on  behalf  of  Freneau,  to  know  if  there 
was  any  place  witliin  his  department  to  which  he 
could  be  appointed.  There  was  no  vacancy,  but 
when  the  removal  to  Philadelphia  took  place, 
Mr.  Pintard,  the  translating  clerk,  did  not 
choose  to  follow,  so  Freneau  succeeded  him, 
with  a  salary  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  dollars 
per  annum.  As  for  the  connexion  with  the 
paper,  Jefferson  said  he  gave  Freneau  the  prefer* 
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ence  for  the  office  ^  as  a  nuin  of  genius,*'  as  he  had 
reoommended  Rittenhoose,  Barlow,  and  others,  to 
Washington ;  that  he  was  anxious  that  the  material 
parts  of  the  Ley  den  Oaeette  ehouid  be  republished ; 
and  as  Frenean's  newspaper  arrangements  offered 
facilities  for  the  publication,  he  gave  them  to  him; 
that  he  had  procured  subscriptions  for  his  paper, 
and  in  advance,  but  that  he  had  never  written  or 
dictated,  or  been  instrumental  in  furnishing  aline 
for  the  journal.* 

On  occasion  of  the  great  ^ntertumnent  given 
to  Genet,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1798,  after  his  muti- 
lated reception  by  the  President,  citizen  Frenean 
was  present,  and  was  requested  to  translate  the 
French  ode  written  by  Duponoeau,  the  singing  of 
which  was  one  of  the  items  of  this  extraordinary 
festivilT.  Frenean  was  a  great  advocate  of  France 
through  this  period,  and  annoyed  Washington  by 
his  assaults  on  the  administration.  There-  was 
^  that  rascal  Frenean,"  said  he,  ^^  sent  him  three 
of  his  papers  eveir  day,  as  if  he  would  become 
the  distributor  of  them,  an  act  in  which  he  could 
see  nothing  but  an  impudent  design  to  insult 
him."t 

A  series  of  Probationary  Odes^  by  Jonathan 
PindoTy  E^q,^  a  couain  of  Peter\  ana  candidate 
for  the  post  of  Poet  Laureate  published  in  the 
Gaeette  for  1798,  were  probably  written  by 
Freneau.  Adams,  Knox,  Hamilton,  and  others, 
are  satirize^!,  and  there  are  seven  stanzas  of  advice 
'^  to  a  truly  Great  Man,"  George  Washington, 
touching  the  establishment  of  banks. 


TO  ▲  TBITLT  OBBAT  MAV. 


t* 


'  Juttum  tt  tenaeem  propoHti  vtrum."— Hor. 

George,  on  thy  virtues  often  have  I  dwelt ; 

And  still  the  theme  is  grateful  to  mine  ear ; 
Thy  gold  let  chemists  ten  times  over  melt, 

From  droBs  and  base  alloy  they'll  find  it  clear. 

Tet  thou*rt  a  man — although,  perha{)s,  the  first ; 

But  man  at  beat  is  but  a  bemg  frail ; 
And  since  with  error  human  nature^s  curst, 

I  marvel  not  that  thou  shouldst  sometimes  fail 

That  thou  hast  long  and  nobly  served  the  state, 
The  nation  owvm, and /rrr/y gives  thee  thanks: 

But  Sir  I — whatever  specidaton  prate, 
She  gave  thee  not  the  power  to  establish  Baiik& 

Ko  doubt  thou  tbonght'et  it  was  a  phenix  nest> 
Which  Congress  were  so  busy  to  Duild  up : 

But  tliere  a  crocodile  had  fixea  his  rest. 
And  snapped  the  ntUion'a  boweU  at  a  sup. 

The  greedy  monster  is  not  yet  half  cloyed. 
Nor  will  be,  whilst  a  leg  or  arm  remains ; 

Those  parts  the  last  of  all  should  be  destroyed ; 
The  next  delicious  morsel  is  her  brain», 

I  trust  thou'st  seen  the  monster  by  this  time, 
And  hast  prepared  thy  knife  to  cut  his  throat ; 

His  scales  are  so  damned  hard,  that  in  thy  prime, 
Twould  take  thee  twenty  years  to  make  it  out 

God  grant  thee  life  to  do  it :— Fare  thee  well  1 
Another  time  examine  well  the  nest; 


•  Himlltotfs  Works,  Iv.  800. 

t  MaySa,  nw.  »  Wasblogton  adTorted  to  a  piece  in  Franeaa'S 
paper  of  yesterday.  Hie  paper  has  Baved  our  oonrtltutlon, 
wbich  waa  galloplDg  ftat  Into  monarchy,  and  has  been  checked 
by  no  one  means  so  poweifUlly  aa  by  that  paper.  It  la  well 
and  nniversally  known  that  It  baa  been  that  paper  which  has 
checked  the  career  of  the  monocxats,^— JefllBnon^  AjoSi  Works^ 
tv.  48fi,  491,  £d.  1680. 


Though  of  Arab]A*B  spices  it  should  mell 
It  may  produce  some  foul  internal  pes^ 

These  were  the  verses  on  John  Adams : — 

TO  ▲  wouu>-BS  aasAT  lujr. 

Jonathan  defendeth  the  Great  Dxfsndxb;   magni- 

fieth  and  exalteth  Am  vorks  ;  and  confeeseth  fau 

own  littleness  of  understanding. 

"  CerUU  teryeminit  toUere  Aonori^iM."— Hoi. 

Daddy  Vice,  Daddy  Vice, 
One  may  see  in  a  trice 
The  drift  of  your  fine  pubUcation; 
As  sore  as  a  gun, 
Tho  thing  was  just  done. 
To  secure  you — a  pretty  higb  station. 

Defences  you  call 

To  knock  down  our  wall. 
And  batter  the  Statbb  to  the  ground,  sir; 

8o  thick  were  your  shot, 

And  so  hellish  fire-hot, 
They've  scarce  a  whole  bone  to  be  found,  sir-* 

When  you  tell  us  of  kings. 

And  such  pretty  things, 
Good  mercy  I  how  brilliant  your  page  isl 

So  bright  in  each  line 

I  vow  now  youll  shine 
like— *a  glow-worm  to  all  future  age& 

When  you  handle  your  balance^ 

So  vast  are  your  talents, 
like  Atlas  your  wonderful  strength  is ; 

You  know  every  state 

To  a  barley-corn  weight, 
For  your  steel-yard  the  contment  length  h. 

On  Davila*s  page 

Your  discourses  so  sage 
DemocrtUieal  numsculls  bepujole. 

With  arguments  tough 

As  white  leather  or  buff, 
The  rtpttbliean  bull-dogs  to  muale. 

Tis  labor  in  vain. 

Your  senses  to  strain 
Our  brains  any  longer  to  muddle ; 

Like  Colossus  you  stride 

O'er  our  noddies  so  wide. 
We  look  up  like  frogs  ik  a  fitddul* 

The  Gazette  was  published  till  the  condoaon 
of  a  second  volume  and  the  second  year,  October 
26, 1798. 

Freneau  had  a  genius  for  newspapers.  At  his 
own  press  at  Mount  Pleasant  near  Middletown 
Point,  May  2,  1796,  ^*  and  of  American  Indepen* 
dence  zix.,"  as  he  adds,  he  published  the  first 
number  of  his  Jersey  Chromcle^  on  eight  amiJl 
quarto  pages  of  the  precise  size  of  seven  inches 
by  eight.  His  address  ^'to  the  Public^^  is,  aa 
usual,  very  neat, — commencing  with  a  motto  fh>m 
Horace,  in  reference  to  his  rural  press— ^  Inter 
sylvas  Academi  quserere  Terum,'^  and  this  an- 
nouncement of  tlie  design : — ""  the  editor  in  the 
publication  of  this  paper  proposes,  among  other 
objects,  to  present  nis  read^v  with  a  com|4ete 
history  of  tne  foreign  and  domestic  events  of  Ui6 
times,  together  with  such  essays,  remarks  and 
observations  as  shall  tend  to  illustrate  the  politics, 
or  mark  the  general  character  of  the  age  aod 


*  These  rerses  ore  qnotad  bj  Mr.  J.  T.  Bncklngbsin,  In  bis 
Specimens  of  Kewn^er  Literatnreu   Art  KadoBsl  tastta 
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oonntry  in  which  we  liye.*^  The  wer  is  dated 
"^  Moant-PIeasant,  near  Middletown  Point : — print- 
ed by  P.  Freneaa— by  whom  Advertisements, 
Hand  Bills,  &c.,  are  done  at  the  shortest  notice, 
and  on  the  most  reasonable  terms.^^  With  the 
tiiird  nomber  it  grew  in  dimensions,  and  extended 
to  a  third  colamn  in  width.  To  the  foreign  af- 
fikirs  and  ^^  American  advices^'  were  added  the 
essays  entitled  Tomo  Cheeki  and  an  occasional 
poem — the  Republican  Genius  of  Europe,  the 
Rival  Suitors  for  America.  Apropos  to  the  na- 
tional anniversary  of  1796  at  Monmouth,  he  pub- 
lishes one  of  ibe  English  songs  of  the  day,  ibis 

HmK  TO  UBBTT. 

God  save  the  rights  of  inan! 
Give  us  a  heart  to  Bcaa 

Blenings  so  dear : 
Let  them  be  spread  around 
Wherever  man  is  foaud. 
And  with  a  welcome  sound 

Ravish  each  ear. 

See,  from  the  universe 
Darkness  and  clouds  disperse^ 

Mankind  awake ; 
Reason  and  truth  appear, 
Freedom  advances  near, 
Monarehs,  with  terror,  hear— 

See  bow  they  quake. 

Long  have  we  felt  the  stroke. 
Long  have  we  bore  the  yoke. 

Sluggish  and  tame : 
But  now  the  lion  roars 
And  a  loud  note  he  pours. 
Spreading  to  distant  shores 

Liberty's  fame. 

Godlike  and  great  the  strife. 
Life  will,  indeed,  be  life 

When  we  prevaiL 
Death,  in  so  1u«b  a  cause. 
Crown  us  with  loud  applause 
And  from  tyrannic  laws 

Bid  us— ALL  HAIL  I 


O'er  the  Germanic  powers 
Big  indignation  loars 

Ready  to  fall- 
Let  the  rude  savage  host 
Of  their  long  numbers  boasty 
Freedom's  aunighty  trust 

Lau^^  at  them  all ! 

Fame,  lei  thy  trumpet  soimd — 
Tell  all  the  world  around 

Frenchmen  are  free  I 
Tell  ribbons,  crowns  and  stars, 
Kings,  traitors,  troops  and  wars. 
Plans,  councils,  plots  and  jars, 

America's  freei 

Abont  the  same  time  he  announces  the  edition 
of  his  pooms  of  1795,  which  he  published  at  the 
saine  press.  With  the  fifty-second  number  at  the 
dose  of  the  year,  April  30, 1796,  Frenean  winds  up 
thepaper  with  a  notice  ^^  to  subscribers^*  stating  that 

in  number  one  of  the  Jersey  Chronicle  the  Editor 
announced  his  intention  of  extending  the  publica- 
tion beyond  the  first  year,  provided  the  attempt 
should  m  the  meantime  be  smtably  encouraged  and 
foiuul  practicable.  But  the  necessary  number  of 
sobaerioers  having  not  vet  appeared,  scarcely  to 
defray  the  expenses  of  tne  undertaking,  notwith- 
fltanmng  the  very  low  rate  (it  was  published  at 


twelve  shillings  per  annum)  at  which  it  has  been 
offered,  the  e<utor  with  some  regret  decliues  a  fur- 
ther prosecution  of  his  plan  at  this  time.  He  em- 
braces the  present  opportunity  to  return  his  sincere 
thanks  to  such  persons  in  this  and  the  neighboring 
counties  as  have  favored  him  with  their  subscrip- 
tions; and  have  also  by  their  punctuality  in  com- 
plying with  the  terms  originally  proposed,  thus  far 
enabled  him  to  issue  a  free,  independent  and  repub- 
lican paper. 

It  is  from  some  such  printing-office  as  that 
which  sent  forth  his  Jersey  Chronicle,  that  we 
may  fancy  Freneau  inditing  his  poem  of  the 
Country  Frinter,  a  purely  American  description 
of  the  village  and  ansociations  of  the  place :  the 
arrival  of  the  old-time  coach,  the  odd  farrago  of 
the  editor's  page,  the  office  itself: — 

Here  lie  the  types,  in  curious  order  ranged. 
Ready  alike  to  imprint  your  prose  or  verse ; 
Ready  to  speak,  tneir  order  only  changed, 
Greek-Indian  lingo,  Dutch  or  Highland  £r8e ; 
These  types  have  printed  Erskine's  Ooapel  Treat, 
Tom  Durfeys  songs,  and  Bunyan's  works,  complete : 

and  the  editor  himself, — ^with  something  more 
tlian  a  suggestion  of  Philip  Freneau.  The  change 
from  the  State  House  to  Saratoga  in  the  last 
stanza  which  we  quote  is  a  powerful  thrust  of 
satire. 

He,  in  his  time,  the  patriot  of  his  town, 

With  press  and  pen  attack'd  the  royal  side, 

Did  what  he  could  to  puU  their  Lion  down, 

Clipp'd  at  his  beard,  and  twitched  his  tocred  hide, 

Mimick*d  his  roarings,  trod  upon  his  toes, 

Pelted  young  whelpt,  and  tweak'd  the  old  one  s  nose. 

Rous'd  by  his  page,  at  church  or  court-house  read, 
From  depths  of  woods  the  willing  rustics  ran. 
Now  by  a  priest,  and  now  some  deacon  led. 
With  dubs  and  spits  to  guard  the  rights  of  man ; 
Lads  from  the  spade,  the  pick-axe,  or  the  plough 
Maixihing  afar  to  fight  Burgoyne  or  Hovoe, 

Where  are  they  now  f — ^the  Village  asks  with  grief. 
What  were  their  toils,  their  conquests,  or  their 

gains? — 
Perhaps,  they  near  some  State-House  beg  relief 
Perhaps,  they  sleep  on  Saratoga's  plains ; 
Doom'd  not  to  live,  their  country  to  reproach 
For  seven-years'  pay  transferred  to  Mammon's  coaoh. 

Freneau  was  probably  at  all  times  busy,  more 
or  less,  with  the  newspapers.  His  next  impor- 
tant venture  of  this  kind  was  of  a  literary  cha- 
racter at  New  York. 

The  first  number  of  his  Time-Piece  arid  Lite^ 
rary  Companion  was  issued  at  New  York,  March 
13, 1797.  It  was  printed  three  times  a  week— on 
Monday,  Wednesday,  and  Friday  mornings,  in  a 
neat  folio  form,  paged,  at  the  price  of  thirty  shil- 
lings. Now  York  currency,  \>eT  annum.  Its  editor 
seems  to  have  formed  a  partnership  in  the  print- 
ing business,  for  the  purpose  of  its  publication. 
"  In  order,"  he  says,  "  to  render  this  work  the 
more  interesting  and  acceptable  to  the  public  at 
hirge,  in  regard  to  neatness  and  elegance  of 
mechanical  execution,  the  subscriber  informs  all 
who  have  or  may  favor  him  with  their  names, 
that  he  has  associated  himself  as  a  partner  in  the 
ty]X)graphical  line  of  business  with  Mr.  Alexander 
Menut,  of  that  profession,  some  time  since  from 
Canada,  and  who  is  become,  and  means  to  or 
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tinne,  a  citizen  of  tlie  United  States.'^  The  prcy- 
posals  signed  by  Frenean  announce  the  new  paper 
as  ^^  intended  for  the  diffusion  of  oseful  as  well  as 
ornauiental  knowledge,  news,  and  liberal  amuse- 
ment in  generalf^'  and  its  editor  pledges  himself 
to  nse  his  best  endeavors  to  render  the  IHme- 
Piece  and  Literary  Companion^  "  a  work  of  merit, 
and  aa  far  as  his  exertions  or  abilities  will  permit, 
worthy  the  patronage  of  the  public."  The  pro- 
mise was  well  fulfilled  during  ue  year  or  more  of 
Freneau's  editorship.  Sept  15,  1797,  with  tlie 
beginning  of  the  second  volume,  tlie  name  of 
M.  L.  Davis  appears  associated  with  Freneau 
as  the  pubtislier,  when  the  notice  of  the  printer^s 
partnership  with  Menut  is  dropped.  Freneau 
and  Davis  appear  at  the  head  of  the  paper  till 
No.  81,  March  21,  1798,  when  the  publishers  are 
changed  to  M.  ll  Davis  &  Ck). ;  and  with  No. 
118,  June  15,  1798,  R.  Saunders  api>ear8  for  the 
proprietors.  Saunders  disappears  with  No.  128, 
July  9  of  the  same  year,  and  the  pa])er  is  pub- 
lished for  the  proprietors  at  25  Maiden  Lane,  at 
least  till  No.  150,  Aug.  80,  1798,  where  the  file 
closes  in  the  rare  volume  preserved  in  the  New 
York  Historical  Society.  The  evidence  of  Fre- 
neau^s  abihty  had  departed  from  its  columns  some 
time  before.  For  a  long  time,  however,  it  was 
admirably  sustained  by  Frenean,  whose  tact  at 
administering  to  the  tastes  of  the  public  was 
shown  in  the  skill  of  the  selection  and  the  general 
elegance  of  the  material.  There  were  news  of 
the  day  carefully  digested,  biographies,  corres- 
pondence, anecdotes,  and  occasional  poems  ad 
libitum.  In  the  second  number  he  commences  a 
translation  of  the  travels  of  M.  Abb6  Robin, 
^^  Chaplain  in  Count  Rochambeau's  army,  giv- 
ing a  general  account  of  the  progress  of  the 
French  army  from  Rhode  Island^  the  place  of 
their  landing,  to  Yorktown  in  Virginia;  and  of 
some  other  occurrences."  This,  we  are  told,  he 
had  made  fourteen  years  before ;  but  as  a  small 
edition  was  printed  ofl^  the  work  is  now  in  the 
hands  of  very  few.*  Freneau  also  republishes  his 
series  of  Torno  Cheehi,  the  Creek  Inaian  in  Phi- 
ladelphia^ with  this  preliminary  notice:  "  A  num- 
ber of  eccentric  writings  under  this  title,  and  to 
the  amount  of  a  considerable  volume,  are  in  the 
hands  of  the  editor  of  the  Time-Piece^  said  to  be 
translated  from  one  of  the  Indian  languages  of 
this  country.  They  were  transmitted  to  him 
more  than  two  years  ago,  and  a  few  numbers  pub- 
lished in  a  gazette,  edited  by  him  in  a  neighbor- 
ing state ;  but  discontinued  with  that  pajjer.  If 
the  lucubrations  of  a  rude  aboriginal  of  America 
shall  appear  to  afford  any  gratification  to  the 
generality  of  our  readers,  the  whole  will  be  occa- 
sionally offered  to  the  public  through  the  medium 
of  the  Time-Piece.^^  The  ix)litics  were  republican 
for  both  sides  of  the  water.    K  Freneau  was  hard 

Eressed  by  an  adversary,  he  could  always  bring 
is  muse  to  his  aid  as  in  this  sharp  hit  at  Cob- 
bett,  in  the  pai)er  of  Sept.  18,  1797,  in  reply  to 
*'  a  despicable  mess  of  scurrility  in  one  of  rorcu- 
pine^s  Grazettes  of  last  week,  in  which  he  men- 
tions he  was  plagued  with  the  Time-Piece  for 
several  months,''  coupled  with  the  explanation 
that  the  Time^Piece  had  at  first  been  sent  to 


•  It  was  prtoted  aX  Phfladelphk  in  ITSa 


Porcupine,  according  to  editorial  custom,  ^till 
finding  the  hoggishness  of  the  fellow,  in  not 
consenting  to  an  exchange,  tlie  transmiaaion  was 
discontinued.''* 

From  Penn*s  famous  city  what  hosts  have  departed. 
The  streets  and  the  houses  are  nearly  deserted. 

But  still  there  remain 

Two  Vipers,  thafa  plain, 
Who  soon,  it  is  thought,  yellow  flag  will  display ; 

Old  Porcupine  preaching, 

And  Fenno  beseeching 
Some  dung-cart  to  wheel  him  away. 

Philftdelphians,  we're  bottj  you  suffer  by  fevers. 
Or  suffer  such  scullions  to  ne  your  deceivers ; 

Will  Pitt's  noisy  whelp 

With  his  red  foxy  acup 
Whom  the  kennels  of  London  spew'd  out  in  a  fright, 

Has  Bculk'd  over  here 

To  snuffle  and  sneer, 
like  a  puppy  to  snap,  or  a  bull-dog  to  biteu 

If  cut  from  the  gallows,  or  kicVd  from  the  post^ 
Such  fellows  as  these  are  of  £ngland  the  boast^ 

But  Columbia's  disgrace  I 

Be^ne  from  that  place 
That  was  dignified  once  by  a  Franklin  and  Penn, 

But  infested  by  you 

And  your  danmable  crew 
Will  soon  be  deserted  by  all  honest  men. 

Captain  Freneau,  having  concluded  his  active 
poUtical  career  and  his  voyages  to  Madeira  and 
the  West  Indies,  passed  his  latter  days  in  New 
Jersey,  occasionally  visiting  New  York,  where  he 
saw  his  fiiends  in  the  democratic  ranks  of  the 
day. 

Of  his  associations  at  this  time  we  have  a 
pleasing  reminiscence  in  the  following  original 
sketch,  kindly  written  in  answer  to  our  inquiries 
on  the  subject,  by  Dr.  John  W.  Francis  of  New 
York. 

"  To  the  young,  the  ingenuous,  and  the  inquiring 
the  City  of  New  York,  some  tliirty  or  foity  years 
ago,  presented  an  interest  which  we  in  vain  look 
for  at  the  present  day ;  and  consequently  excited 
emotions  of  patriotism  and  induced  historical 
research,  by  the  accidental  associations  inherent  in 
the  very  character  of  the  personages  and  occur- 
rences of  those  remoter  times.  Our  metropolis  at 
that  period  was  enriched  by  the  sojourn  or  tem- 
porary presence  of  a  large  number  of  those  re- 
nowned individuals  who  had  labored  in  the  ser- 
vice of  the  revolutionary  struggle,  and  who  in 
council  and  in  the  field  had  secured  the  triumphs 
of  those  principles  so  early  espoused  by  the 
^  Sons  of  Liberty.'  The  state  at  laige  had  beki 
extensively  the  area  of  warfare ;  the  deliberations 
arising  out  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution  for 
the  Union,  the  master  spirits  engaged  in  that 
responsible  trust,  all  awakened  deep  interest  in 
New  York.  Much  of  what  was  then  speculative 
discussion  has  since  become  historical  fact;  and 
the  sires  of  those  great  actions,  who  presented 
themselves  at  every  comer  of  the  streets,  and  in 


•  Cobbett  pablished  his  Peter  Ponmptne^  Workfli  la  If 
Tols.,  in  LoDdon,  In  1801,  fncIndlnfrselootloiiBftom  btsOasettp, 
and  republications  of  vartous  of  hb  Amerlcu  poliUeal  tracts^ 
with  which,  durinffblfl  residence,  he  aonojed  the  DemoeraU 
of  America.  His  Torcnplne's  Oasette,  a  TUlanoiiBly  printed 
sheet  by  the  way,  was  usoed  at  PhUadelphia  Ihini  tht  4tli. 
lCaroh,l7»7,toJan.,1800L 
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the  sodal  cirolea,  now  sleep  the  sleep  ordained 
to  mortality.  The  nataonal  ballads  and  songs  of 
colonial  strife,  which  were  enriched  with  addi- 
tional charms  by  the  vocal  displays  of  the  very 
actors  of  those  scenes,  may  occasionally  be  recog- 
nised in  the  Metrical  Miscellany,  or  printed  in  the 
8on^ter*B  Mnseam ;  but  the  echo  of  applauding 
admirers  which  was  consequent  upon  the  melo- 
dist's strains  is  not  now  to  be  heard.  Even  the 
great  Hamilton  might  have  been  joined  in  such  a 
confederacy;  and  I  have  listened  to  Gates,  of 
Saratoga,  m  similar  efforts.  In  short  our  city 
abounded  with  the  heroes  of  revolutionary  fame, 
citizens,  and  natives  of  remote  parts  of  the  Union ; 
add  to  all  these  the  scores  of  old  Tories,  and  the 
multitudes  of  the  once  disaffected,  who  had  es- 
c^>ed  the  trials  of  the  revolutionary  contest  by 
the  ingenuity  of  self-interest,  and  me  sagacious 
use  of  their  fiscal  resouitses,  and  we  have  at  least 
one  view  of  the  diversified  population  of  tiiose 
incipient  days  of  the  American  Kepublic. 

"'  It  was  natural  that  a  participator  in  the  occur- 
rences of  those  times  of  trial  consumed  in  the  war 
of  Independence,  who  was  an  eye-witness  to  many 
of  the  hardest  impositions  of  that  eventful  period ; 
who  had,  moreover,  borne  a  notable  share  of  its 
sufferings,  who  had  felt  the  horrors  of  the  Jersey 
prison-^p,  and  had  become  intimate  with  that 
glorious  band  of  warriors  and  statesmen,  should 
desire  in  after  times,  when  the  fruits  of  peace  were 
secured,  to  renew  the  associations  of  past  events, 
recount  the  tale  of  patriotism,  and  find  consolation 
in  the  retrospect  by  converse  among  kindred 
sjiirits. 

''  Philip  Freneau  was  eminently  a  character  who 
would  not  heedlessly  let  pass  such  opportunities, 
and  we  accordingly  find  him,  when  not  engrossed 
with  other  avocations,  constantly  associated  with 
those  who  gratified  his  most  cherished  sympathies 
in  his  often  repeated  visits  to  New  York.  The 
various  editions  of  his  poetical  writings  bear  tes- 
thnony  to  his  continued  ardor  as  a  cultivator  of 
the  patriotic  muse,  and  if  we  examine  the  pro- 
ductions of  the  periodical  press  we  must  be  satis- 
fied that  he  was  comparatively  indifferent  to  fame 
in  his  selection,  as  many  of  his  best  products  are 
to  be  found  elsewhere  than  in  his  collections.  An 
unpretending  popular  weekl  v  contains  his  beau- 
tifnl  address  to  the  Isle  of  Madeira;  and  in  his 
poem  on  the  Carolinas  he  gives  utterance  to  his 
onotions  on  revisiting  the  scenes  of  his  earlier 
days  with  the  warmth  and  tenderness  of  an  en- 
thiffiiast. 

""  It  is  chiefly  by  the  several  dates  of  his  nn- 
merons  productions  that  we  are  enabled  to  trace 
his  diversified  employments  and  sojourns.  As 
a  marine  captain,  he  was  employed  for  many 
years  subsequent  to  the  publication  of  his  krge 
octavo  selection  of  1795  until  about  the  war  of 
1812. 

^  Freneau  was  widely  known  to  a  large  circle  of 
oar  most  prominent  and  patriotic  New  Yorkers. 
Hia  native  city,  with  all  his  wanderings,  was  ever 
oppermost  in  his  mind  and  in  his  affections. 
While  in  the  Bnployment  of  Jefferson,  as  a  trans- 
lator of  languages  in  the  department  of  state,  upon 
the  organization  of  Congress,  with  Washington  at 
its  head,  he  had  the  gratification  of  witnessing  the 
progress  of  improvement,  and  might  have  eigoyed 
increased  fiMnlities  had  he  not  enlisted  with  an  in- 


discreet zeal  as  an  advocate  of  the  radical  doc- 
trines of  the  day.  Freneau  was,  nevertheless,  es- 
teemed a  true  patriot;  and  his  private  worth,  his 
courteous  manner,  and  his  general  bearing  won 
admiration  with  all  parties.  His  pen  was  more 
acrimonious  than  his  heart  He  was  tolerant, 
frank  in  expression,  and  not  deficient  in  geniality. 
He  was  highly  cultivated  in  classical  knowledge, 
abounding  in  anecdotes  of  the  revolutionary  crisis, 
and  extensively  acquainted  with  prominent  cha- 
racters. 

"  It  were  easy  to  record  a  long  list  of  eminent 
citizens  who  ever  gave  him  a  cordial  welcome. 
He  was  received  with  the  warmest  greetings  by 
the  old  soldier,  Governor  Greorge  Olinton.  He, 
also,  in  the  intimacy  of  kindred  feeling,  found  an 
agreeable  pastime  with  the  learned  Provoost,  the 
first  regularly  consecrated  Bishop  of  the  American 
Protestant  Episcopate,  who  himself  had  shoul- 
dered a  musket  in  the  Revolution,  and  hence  was 
sometimes  called  the  fi^^hting  bishop.  They  were 
allied  by  classical  tastes,  a  love  of  natural  science, 
and  ardor  in  the  cause  of  liberty.  With  Gates 
he  compared  the  achievements  of  Monmouth  with 
those  at  Saratoga.  With  Col.  Fish  he  reviewed 
the  capture  of  Yorktown ;  with  Dr.  Mitchill  he  re- 
hearsed, from  his  own  sad  experience,  the  phy- 
sical sufferings  and  various  diseases  of  the  incar- 
cerated patriots  of  the  Jersey  prison-ship;  and 
descanted  on  Italian  poetry  and  the  piscatory  ec- 
logues of  Sannazarius.  He,  doubtless,  furnished 
Dr.  Benjamin  Dewitt  with  data  for  his  funeral 
discourse  on  the  remains  of  the  11,500  American 
martyrs.  With  Pintard  he  could  laud  Horace 
and  talk  largely  of  Paul  Jones.  With  Migor  Fair- 
lie  he  discussed  the  tactics  and  chivalry  of  Baron 
Steuben.  Witli  Sylvanus  Miller  he  compared  notes 
on  the  political  olnbs  of  1795  -1810.  He  shared 
Paine^s  visions  of  an  ideal  democracy.  With  De- 
witt Clinton  and  Cadwallader  D.  Colden  he  debat- 
ed the  projects  of  internal  improvement  and  arti- 
ficial navigation,  based  on  the  &mous  precedent 
of  the  Languedoo  canal. 

'^  I  had,  when  very  young,  read  the  poetry  of 
Freneau,  and  as  we  instinctively  become  attached 
to  the  writers  who  first  captivate  our  imagin- 
ations, it  was  with  much  zest  tliat  I  formed  a 
g arsenal  acquaintance  with  the  revolutionary  bard, 
e  was  at  that  time  about  seventy-six  years  old, 
when  he  first  introduced  himself  to  me  in  my 
library.  I  gave  him  an  earnest  weloome.  He 
was  somewhat  below  the  ordinary  height;  in 
person  thin  yet  muscular,  with  a  firm  step,  though 
a  little  indmed  to  stoop ;  his  countenance  wore 
traces  of  care,  yet  lightened  with  intelligence  as 
he  spoke;  he  was  mild  in  enunciation,  neither 
rapid  nor  slow,  but  clear,  distinct,  and  emphatic. 
His  forehead  was  rather  beyond  the  medium  ele- 
vation, his  eyes  a  dark  grev,  occupying  a  socket 
deeper  than  common;  his  hair  must  have  once 
been  beautifiil,  it  was  now  thinned  and  of  an  iron 
grey.  He  was  free  of  all  ambitious  displays ;  his 
habitual  expression  was  pensive.  His  dress  might 
have  passed  for  that  of  a  fEurner.  New  York,  the 
city  of  his  birth,  was  his  most  interesting  theme ; 
his  collegiate  career  with  Madison,  next.  His 
story  of  many  of  his  occasional  poems  was  quite 
romantic.  Ajs  he  had  at  command  types  and  a 
printing-press,  when  an  incident  of  moment  in  the 
devolution  occurred,  he  would  retire  for  oomposi* 
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tion,  or  find  shelter  under  the  shade  of  some  tree, 
indite  his  lyrics,  repair  to  the  press,  set  np  his 
types,  and  issue  his  productions.  There  was  no 
difficulty  in  versification  with  him.  I  told  him 
what  I  had  heard  Jeffrey,  the  Scotch  Reviewer, 
Bay  of  his  writings,  that  the  time  would  arrive 
when  his  poetry,  like  that  of  Hudibras,  would 
command  a  commentator  like  Gray.  On  some 
of  the  occasions  when  Freneau  honored  me  with 
a  visits  we  had  within  our  circle  one  of  my  earliest 
friends,  that  rare  Knickerbocker,  Gulian  0.  Ver- 
planck.  I  need  not  add  that  the  charm  of  my 
interview  with  the  bard  was  heightened  by  the 
rich  funds  of  antiquarian  lore  possessed  by  the 
latter. 

"  It  is  remarkable  how  tenacioudy  Frenean  pre- 
served the  acquisitions  of  his  early  classical  stu- 
dies, notwithstanding  he  had  for  many  years,  in 
the  after  jwrtion  of  his  life,  been  occupied  in  pur- 
suits so  entirely  alien  to  books.  There  is  no  por- 
trait of  the  patriot  Freneau ;  he  always  finnly 
declined  the  painter's  art,  and  would  brook  no 
'counterfeit  presentment.' " 

Some  time  after  the  conclusion  of  the  war  of 
1812,  a  number  of  Freneau's  MS.  poem**,  of  which 
he  had  many,  were  consumed  by  fire,  in  the 
destruction  of  his  house  at  Mount  rleasant 

That  he  was  not  indifiTerent  to  his  reputation, 
the  several  collections  of  his  writings  prove,  ana 
we  learn  from  the  venerable  engraver  on  wood, 
Alexander  Anderson,  that  Freneau  onc«  applied 
to  him  to  calculate  the  cost  of  an  illustrated 
volume  of  the  poems,  which  he  found  too  great 
for  his  purse.* 

Freneau  died  Dec.  18,  1832.  The  circum- 
stances of  his  death  were  thus  announced  in  the 
Manmouth  (New  Jersey)  Inquirer : — "  Mr.  Fre- 
neau was  in  the  village,  and  started,  towards 
evening,  to  go  home,  about  two  miles.  In  attempt- 
ing to  go  across  he  appears  to  have  ^t  lost  and 
mired  in  a  bog  meadow,  where  his  lifeless  corpse 
was  discovered  yesterday  morning.  Captain 
Freneau  was  a  staunch  Whig  in  the  time  of  the 
Revolution,  a  good  soldier,  and  a  warm  patriot. 
The  productions  of  his  pen  animated  his  country- 
men in  the  darkest  days  of  '76,  and  the  efiiisions 
of  his  muse  cheered  the  desponding  soldier  as  he 
fought  the  battles  of  freedom." 

The  house  which  Freneau  occupied  at  the  time 
of  his  death  is  still  standing.  It  is  about  a  mile 
from  Freehold.  The  house  in  which  he  lived 
before  he  came  to  Freehold,  and  the  old  tavern 
in  which  he  and  his  club  of  friends  met,  are  also 
in  existence  at  Middletown  Point.t 

*  Alenoder  Anderson,  who  still  BuirlTes  In  a  hale  old  age, 
vnB  born  In  April,  1775,  near  Peck  Slip,  in  New  York.  He 
studied  medicine,  and  receired  his  decree  of  Doctor  of  Medi- 
cine from  Oolnmbia  College,  in  179ft.  delivering  a  dissertation 
on  Chronic  Mania  upon  the  ocoaslon.  He  preferred  art  to 
phfslc,  and  baring  already  been  a  pupil  or  '*a  uniyersal 
genlas^'  of  the  times,  John  Roberts,  entered  upon  the  business 
of  wood-engraving.  His  copies  of  Bewlck^s  engrairinsB  were 
celebrated,  and  for  the  first  quarter  of  the  present  century  he 
executed  most  of  the  better  engrayings  then  published,  from  the 
illustrations  for  a  Bible  to  the  outs  of  a  primer  and  spelling- 
book.  His  lights  and  shades  were  strongly  marked,  and  he 
worked  with  precision  and  effect.  The  collection  of  specimens 
of  his  thousands  of  engrayings  in  his  scrap-books  is  a  pleasing 
and  curious  exhibition  of  the  resources  of  booksellers  in  the 
last  generation.  There  is  a  notice  of  Anderson  in  Dunlap^s 
Arts  of  Dedgn,  iL  p.  8,  and  his  friend,  Mr.  Benson  J.  Losslng, 
has  recently  paid  him  a  handsome  tribute  in  an  article  in  the 
Home  Journal 

t  The  tavern  has  lately  been  repaired,  and  is  now  (1854)  oc- 
cupied as  a  private  dwelling  by  Tax,  Pittman,  a  dentist 


To  this  account  of  Freneau,  we  are  enabled  to 
add  a  notice  of  his  brother,  who  was  settled  in 
8outh  Carolina,  at  Charleston,  fit)m  the  pen  of 
Dr.  Joseph  Johnson,  of  that  city. 

^*  Peter  Frenean  was  a  joangiw  brother  of 
Captain  Philip  Freneau.  lliey  were  natives  of 
New  Jersey ;  but  the  first  of  their  ancestors  who 
came  to  this  part  of  the  world,  was  called  De 
Freenean,  and  settled  in  Conneoticnt,  after  effect- 
ing his  escape  from  the  persecutions  against  tlie 
Huguenots  in  France.  In  this  province  De  F^«s- 
neaa  became  the  proprietor  of  a  copper  mine, 
but  being  restrainea  by  the  Colonial  Regulations 
from  smelting  the  ore,  he  shipped  a  load  of  it  to 
England,  calculating  on  profitable  returns.  In 
these  expectations  he  was  disappointed ;  the  Te»> 
sel  was  captured  by  a  Frendi  cruiser;  the  adven- 
ture provcKl  a  total  loss,  and  De  Fresnean  was  so 
much  rednoed  that  he  conld  no  longer  work  the 
mine.  By  some  means  not  well  understood,  this 
property  came  into  the  possession  of  the  State  of 
Connecticnt  and  became  the  site  of  their  Peni- 
tentiaiy.  The  excavations  that  had  been  made 
for  copper  ore  served  extremely  well  for  the 
safe  keeping  of  their  convicts. 

^^  After  completing  his  education,  Mr.  Freneau 
came  to  South  Carolina,  and  soon  attracted  gene- 
ral and  favorable  notice  from  those  beet  qniuified 
for  judging.  He  was  elected  Secretary  of  State, 
and  embraced  the  opportunity  thus  alforded  for 
securing  to  himself  and  Francis  Bremar,  the  Sur- 
veyor-General, grants  for  various  tracts  of  land 
then  vacant  About  the  year  1796,  he  became 
the  editor  and  proprietor  of  the  City  Gautte^  a 
daily  paper  advocating  the  Democratic  opinions 
then  prevailing  in  the  South.  He  was  associated 
with  Paine,  an  experienced  printer,  who  took 
charge  of  that  department,  and  the  whole  work 
was  so  well  conducted,  that  it  soon  seemed  the 
patronage  of  the  state  and  city  governments.  On 
the  election  of  Mr.  Jefierson  to  Ihe  Presdency,  in 
1801,  it  also  obtained  that  of  the  general  goveni- 
ment.*  Mr.  Freneau  was  particularly  weS  quali- 
fied for  the  office  of  editor  to  such  a  paper.  He 
was  indefatigable  in  his  studies  and  collections 
of  matter,  his  style  of  writing  was  clear,  coat' 
prehensive,  and  decided  in  advancing  his  own 
opinions,  but  always  liberal  and  just  to  those  who 
thought  otherwise.  Besides  a  due  knowledge  of 
Latin,  Greek,  and  Hebrew,  he  had  acquired  so 
mnch  of  the  French,  Spanish,  Portngnese,  and 
Italian  languages,  as  cabled  him  to  read,  select, 
and  translate  from  such  publications,  what  other 
papers  could  not  procure,  and  rendered  the  cir- 
culation of  his  the  more  extensive;  but  he  coold 
not  converse  in  either  of  those  languages. 

*^  When  Mr.  Paine  left  the  concern,  the  pi^ier 
began  to  decline,  and  Mr.  Freneau  unfortunately 
engaged  in  some  conunercial  adventures,  ^at  dis- 
tracted his  usual  attention  to  the  office.  He  be- 
came involved  in  a  variety  of  ways,  and  in  1810 
sold  out  his  whole  interest  in  the  CUf  G<uetU. 

^^  In  person  Mr.  Frenean  was  tall,  but  so  well 


•  In  an  onpnbliBhed  letter  addreosed  to  Ptoter  Fnneao, 
dated  Washington,  May  90, 1808,  Jeffeteon  incloses  **%  auA 
parcel  of  Egyptian  rice'*  for  plantation  in  South  CkroQna.  and 
rerlows  closely  the  state  of  parttest  stating  the  policy  of  the 
administration  on  appointmentst  assigning  to  the  feneralists 
their  proportional  ehare  of  them — communicating  With  Fre- 
n^an  in  confidential  terms,  and  looking  to  him  tbr  a  aapport 
of  the  goTemment  policy. 
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*oned,  that  it  was  not  remarked.     His 
•^re  80  strong  a  resemblance  to  those  of 
*»  Fox,  the  celebrated  English  states- 
were  Btmck  with  the  l&eness  who 
^Ir.  Fox,  or  oompared  his  likeness 

tean  parted  with  his  interest 

0  endeavored  to  arrange  his 

money  concerns,  bnt  did 

'1  disappointed  and  ha- 

songht  for  retirement, 

'-mill  and  cottage  at 

*)ted  to  YiBit  &em 

*  the   antnmnal 

c  of  malaria.    He 

^  A  apparently  in  good 

in  a  few  days  with  the 

molting  from  malaria,  and 

ay  of  the  disease,  in  the  fifty- 

.  nisage. 

cnean  was  never  married,  he  left  no 

^  except  his  brother  Philip,  ana  died  insol- 


The  poems  of  Philip  Frenean  represent  his 
timea,  the  war  of  wit  and  verse  no  less  than  of 
sword  and  stratagem  of  the  Revolation ;  and  he 
spperadda  to  this  material  a  humorous,  homely 
nmplicity  peculiarly  his  own,  in  which  he  paints 
the  life  of  village  rostio^  with  their  local  manners 
fresh  about  them,  of  days  when  tavern  delights 
were  to  be  fr'eely  spoken  of,  before  temperance 
societies  and  Maine  laws  were  thought  of;  when 
men  went  to  prison  at  the  summons  of  inexorable 
creditors,  and  when  Connecticut  deacons  rushed 
out  of  meeting  to  arrest  and  waylay  the  passing 
Sonday  traveller.  When  these  humors  of  the  day 
were  exhausted,  and  the  impulses  of  patriotism 
were  gratified  in  song,  when  he  had  paid  his  re- 
specta  to  Bivington  and  Hugh  Gaine,'^  he  solaced 


*  We  bare  seen  Us  treatment  of  Blyington  (ante.  pp.  888,  8)l 
He  fk«qaently  employed  bis  pen  with  Hneb  Gune's  humors  and 
t«r4TcnatIoiia.    Hugh  Qalne^a natlTo of  Ireland,  commenced 
the  printing  business  in  New  York  in  1700.  In  1752  he  started 
a  Qcwspapor;  The  New  York  Meroary,  which  appeared  every 
MondaV.    He  soon  after  opened  a  book-store,  with  the  sign  of 
the  Bible  and  Grown,  in  Hanoyer  square,  which  remained  in 
hb  hands  ftn>  forty  years — the  crown,  of  coarse,  disappearing 
after  the  SeTolatloo.    On  the  approach  of  the  British  in  177^ 
he  remored  his  press  to  NewarX  bat  soon  after  retamed  to 
the  city.    His  paper  wss  dlsoontlnaed  on  the  departure  of  the 
British.    He  reoelTedpermissloD,  on  application  to  the  legis- 
ktoie,  to  remain  in  New  York,  where  Be  oontlnaed  antil  nls 
death,  April  90, 180T,  at  the  age  of  eighty-one.    Dr.  Francis,  in 
his  paper  on  Christopher  Ck>lles,  tells  a  story  of  Freneaa  meet- 
ing Qalne  at  liis  book-store :~''  While  on  one  of  his  visits  at 
Galoe's,  a  eoctomer  sainted  him  loudly  by  name,  the  sound  of 
wbieh  arrestad  the  attention  of  the  old  Boyalist,  who^  Uft- 
\m  an  bis  eyes,  interrc^ted  him — *  Is  your  name  Freneaa  V 
^lea,*  answered  the  Bepubllcan  poet     ^  PMHp  Freneaa  T 
rained  Oalne.    *Yee,  sir;  the  same.*     *Then,  sir,'  warmly 
littered  Oalne.  *yoo  are  a  very  clever  fellow.    Let  me  have 
the  pleaaaie  of  taking  yon  by  the  hand.    Will  you  walk  round 
the  corner  and  join  me  in  oar  parlor  f    We  will  take  a  glass 
of  wine  together.    Yoa,  sir,  have  given  me  and  my  paper 
a  wide  and  lastinc  reputatioo.*  **     There  is  a  good  story  of 
Oatne  which  we  have  never  seen  In  print,  showing  his  dis- 
taste for  Frenchmen,  and  the  manner  in  which  he  was  con- 
founded with  a  barber.     On  one  occasion^  when  there  wss 
a  Freaeh  ftigate  In  the  harbor  of  New  York,  Husgins,  the 
barber,  wboee  poetical  advertisements  contributed  largely  to 
the  BEoall  homOTB  of  his  day,  visited  the  vessel,  and  on  tak- 
ing leave^  poMtely  left  his  card  with  the  officers,  hoping  fbr 
the  honor  of  a  virit,  Ac    These  gentlemen  one  dav  landed, 
and  making  inquiry  for  Monsiear  Hu-ganee— as  uiey  pro- 
aounced  the  nam^^were  directed  to  the  old  anti-Oallic  book- 
seller, who  tamed  the  tables  upon  them  by  a  reference  to 
barber  Hnggfns^     Hugh  Gaine  was  a  pattern  of  old  Datch 
stradiotfR,  rad  would  never  fdve  a  note  in  payment    A  wager 
was  once  nude  that  a  note  of  band  would  be  got  from  hlm,-~ 
■ad  gained  by  a  very  low  ofltor  of  goods  on  the  condition  of  a 


himself  with  higher  themes,  in  the  version  of  an 
ode  of  Horace,  a  visionary  meditation  on  the  anti- 
quities of  America,  or  a  sentimental  effusion  on  the 
loves  of  Sam>ho.  These  show  the  fine  tact  and 
delicate  hanoling  of  Freneau,  who  deserves  mucly 
more  consideration  in  this  respect  from  critics 
than  he  has  ever  received.  A  writer  from  whom 
the  &stidious  Campbell,  in  his  best  day,  thought 
it  worth  while  to  borrow  an  entire  line,  is  wordi 
looking  into.  It  is  frY)m  his  Indian  Burying 
Oraund,  the  last  image  of  that  fine  visionary 
stanza: — 

By  midnight  moons,  o'er  moistening  dews, 
In  vestments  for  the  chase  array'd. 
The  hunter  still  the  deer  pursues, 
The  hunter  and  the  deer — a  shoda 

Campbell  has  given  the  line  a  rich  setting  in  the 
"lovelorn  fantasy"  of  O'Ccmor'a  Child  ;■— 

Bright  as  the  bow  that  spans  the  storm. 

In  Erin's  veUow  vesture  clad, 
A  son  of  light — a  lovely  form, 

He  comes  and  makes  her  glad; 
Now  on  the  ffrass-green  turf  he  sits. 

His  tassel'd  horn  beside  bim  laid ; 
Ifow  o*er  the  hills  in  chaoe  he  flits. 

The  hunter  and  the  deer  a  shade. 

There  is  also  a  line  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  which 
has  its  prototype  in  Freueau.  In  the  introduc- 
tion to  me  third  canto  of  Marmion,  in  the  apo- 
strophe to  the  Duke  of  Brunswick,  we  read — 

Lamented  chief  1 — ^not  thine  the  power 
To  save  in  that  presumptuous  hour, 
When  Prussia  hurried  to  the  field. 
And  snatched  the  spear  but  left  the  shield. 

In  Freneau's  poem  on  the  heroes  of  Eutaw,  we 
have  this  stanza : — 

They  saw  their  injured  country's  woe ; 

The  flaming  town,  the  wasted  field ; 
Then  rushed  to  meet  the  insulting  foe ; 

They  took  the  spear— but  left  we  shield. 

An  anecdote,  which  the  late  Henry  Brevoort 
was  accustomed  to  relate  of  his  visit  to  Scott, 
afifbrds  assurance  that  the  poet  was  really  indebted 
to  Freneau,  and  that  he  would  not,  on  a  proper 
occasion,  have  hesitated  to  acknowledge  it.  Mr. 
Brevoort  was  asked  by  Scott  respecting  the  author- 
shin  of  certain  verses  on  the  battle  of  Eutaw,  which 
he  nad  seen  in  a  magazine,  and  had  by  heart,  and 
which  he  knew  were  American.  He  was  told 
that  they  were  by  Freneau,  when  he  remarked, 
the  poem  is  as  fine  a  thing  as  there  is  of  the  kind 
in  the  language.  Scott  also  praised  one  of  ttie 
Indian  poems. 

We  mi^ht  add  to  these  instances,  that  in  1790, 
Freneau,  m  his  poetical  correspondence  between 
Nanny  tiie  Philadelphia  House-Keeper,  and  Nab- 
by  her  friend  in  New  York,  upon  tne  subject  of 
the  removal  of  Congress  to  the  former  city,  had 
hit  upon  some  of  the  peculiar  pleasan^y  of 
Moore's  Epistles  in  verse  of  the  present  century. 

Fi-eueau  surprises  us  often  by  his  neatness  of 


note  in  payment;  but  the  holder  was  knocked  np  after  bed- 
time bv  a  TiBlt  ft-om  Hugh  Oalne.  He  had  brougnt  Uie  cash 
with  him  and  must  have  the  note.  He  had  never  given  one 
before  in  his  life,  he  said,  and  could  not  sleep  with'  It  on  his 
mind. 
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execution  and  sldll  in  yersifioation.  He  handles 
a  triple  rhymed  stanza  in  the  octosyllabio  mea- 
sure particularly  well.  His  appreciation  of  nature 
is  tender  and  sympathetic,  one  of  the  pure  springs 
which  fed  the  more  boisterous  current  of  iSs 
humor  when  he  came  out  among  men  to  deal 
with  quackery,  pretence,  and  ii\jastice.  But  what 
is  pernaps  most  worthy  of  notice  in  Freneau  is 
his  originality,  the  instinct  with  which  his  genius 
marked  out  a  path  for  itself  in  those  days  when 
most  writers  were  leaning  npon  the  old  foreign 
school  of  Pope  and  Darwin.  He  was  not  afraid 
of  home  things  and  incidents.  Dealing  with 
facts  and  realities,  and  the  life  around  him,  wher- 
ever he  was,  his  writings  have  still  an  interest 
where  the  va^ue  expressions  of  other  poets  are 
forgotten.  His  poems  may  be  little  read  now — 
thev  are  so  rare  that  we  have  tasked  the  resources 
of  booksellers,  and  put  friendship  to  the  proof,  to 
draw  together  the  several  editions  to  prepare  this 
article — ^but  they  will  be  surely  revived  and  che- 
rished among  tne  historic  and  poetic  literature 
of  the  land.  The  tree  which  plants  its  roots  most 
firmly  in  the  present,  will  survive  the  longest 
with  posterity.  The  genius  which  has  no  local 
habitation  for  its  muse,  no  personality  or  relation 
to  time  and  place  to-day  (and  how  much  poetry 
is  there  thrown  upon  the  public  which  it  is  im* 
possible  to  locate),  will  be,  in  sporting  language, 
nowhere  to-morrow. 

It  is  a  little  remarkable  that  four  of  the  most 
ori^nal  writers  whom  the  country  has  produced 
have  received  the  least  attention  from  cntdcs  and 
magazinists — Francis  Hopkinson,  John  Trumbull, 
Braokenridge,  and  Freneau.  In  the  very  few 
notices  to  be  met  with  of  the  last,  he  is  for  the 
most  part  mentioned  in  an  apologetic  tone— as  if 
he  were  a  mere  writer  of  doggrel,  low  in  taste 
and  poor  in  expression.  Even  an  admirer,  who 
compliments  him  in  verse,  has  sometUng  of 
this: — 

Let  Freneau  live  though  Flatteiys  baleful  tongue 
Too  early  tuned  his  youthfid  lyre  to  aong. 
And  ripe  old  age,  in  ill-directed  zeal. 
Has  made  an  enervated  last  appeal: 
His  song  could  fire  the  sailor  on  the  wave, 
Raise  up  the  coward, — animate  the  brave. 
While  wit  and  satire  cast  their  darts  around. 
And  fools  and  cowards  tremble  at  the  soundi 
Although  Ambition  never  soured  to  claim 
The  meed  of  polished  verse,  or  classic  fame, 
And  caustic  critics  honour,  but  condemn, 
A  strain  of  feeling,  but  a  style  too  tame. 
Let  the  old  Bard,  whose  patriot  voice  has  fimn'd 
The  fire  of  Freedom  that  redeemed  our  land, 
Live  on  the  scroll  with  kindred  names  that  swell 
The  page  of  history,  where  their  honours  dweU ; 
With  fwl  applause,  in  honour  to  his  age, 
Dismiss  the  veteran  poet  from  the  stage, 
Crown  his  last  exit  with  disting^uished  praise. 
And  kindly  hide  his  baldness  with  his  Days.* 

How  his  contemporaries  could  sometimes  ap- 
preciate him,  is  snown  in  an  epistle  in  Col. 
rarke^s  volume  of  Horatian  translations,  and 
other  poems,  published  at  Philadelphia  in  1786. 
In  the  rarity  of  these  tributes,  it  is  worth  quot- 
ing:— 


•  American  Bards,  Fhih.,  1890. 


TO  HE.  rmup  nuEirsAir,  ov  bs  toluxb  or  MXCKUast 

POBUS,  rUXTSD  BT  MB.  BAnJET. 

**IHjffMleMl  taUram  non  iori&«re.**— Jut. 

The'  I  know  not  your  person,  I  well  know  your 

merit, 
Tour  satires  admire— your  muse  of  true  spirit ; 
Who  reads  them  must  smile  at  poetical  story, 
Except  the  k — g'sprinter,  or  some  such  Uke  tory; 
Sir  WiUiom,  Sir  B!arry,  and  would-be  Sir  John, 
ComwaUis,  the  DerU,  those  bucks  of  the  ton ; 
Black  Dunmore  and  Wallace  with  sun-settingHiose, 
Who  steals  hogs  and  sheep,  secure— 4ffui»'  the  Bote,* 
J  But  a  fig  for  the  anger  of^such  petl^  rogues. 
To  the  devil  we   pitch  them  without   shoes   or 

brogues  I 
Fythag'rtts'  choice  scheme  my  beUef  now  con- 

trouls, 
I  sign  to  his  creed — ^transmigration  of  souls; 
Euphorbas's  shield  be  no  doubt  did  emplov. 
And  bravely  let  blood  on  the  plains  of  old  Troy: 
The  souls  of  ^reat  Marlb*ro*  and  warlike  Eugene 
Conspiouous  m  Washington's  glory  ore  seen : 
Sage  Plato  beams  wisdom   from  Franklin's   rich 

brain, 
And  sky-taueht  Sir  Isaac  is  seen  here  again. 
But  Hugh  when  he  migrates  may  doilv  be  found 
Cracking  bones  in  a  kitohen  in  form  of  a  hound ; 
When  his  compeer  shall  die— while  na  phristian 

shall  weep  him. 
Old  Pluto,  below,  for  a  devil  will  keep  him ; 
Unless  he's  sent  up  on  some  hasty  dispatoh. 
The  Whigs  to  abuse,  and  more  falsehooda  to  hatch. 
Those  red-jerkin'd  fops,  whom  your  muse  I've  heard 

sing, 
From  HounsloVs  bold  heroes  successively  spring; 
From  T;^bum  they  tumble  as  supple  as  panders^ 
Ihen  migrate  straightway  into  xnights  and  eom- 

manderSb 
But  you,  worthy  poet,  whose  soul-cutting  pen 
In  gall  paints  the  crimes  of  all  time-serving  men. 
The  fiend  of  corruption,  the  wreteh  of  an  hour. 
The  star-gartered  villain,  the  scoundrel  in  pow'r ; 
From  souk  far  unlike  may  announce  your  ascemHOO, 
The  patriot  aU- worthy,  above  bribe  or  pension. 
The  martyr  who  suffered  for  liberty's  sake 
Grim  dungeons,  more  horrid  than  hell's  bitter  lake; 
Your  name  to  bright  honour,  the  spirits  ahall  lift. 
That  ffloVd  in  the  bosoms  of  Churchill  and  Swift 

Ana  when  you  are  numbered,  alasl  with  the  dead. 
Tour  works  by  true  wits  will  forever  be  read. 
Who,  pointing  the  finger,  shall  pensively  show 
The  lines  that  were  written,  alasl  by  Freneau. 

PhUadelphia,  June  8,  1786. 

It  is  not  to  be  denied,  however,  that  Freneaa 
was  sometimes  careless.  He  lived  and  thought 
with  improvidence.  His  jests  are  sometimes 
misdirected;  and  his  verses  are  unequal  in  exe- 
cution. Yet  it  is  not  too  much  to  predict  that 
through  the  genuine  nature  of  some  of  his  pro* 
ducdons,  and  tlie  historic  incidents  of  othersi 
all  that  he  wrote  will  yet  be  called  for,  and 
find  &vor  in  numerous  popular  editions. 

AOVIGB  ¥0  AinnOBB. 

By  tKe  Late  Mr.  Bobert  Stmder, 

I  There  are  few  writers  of  books  in  this  new  world, 
I  and  amongst  these  very  few  that  deal  in  works  of 
imagination,  and,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  fewer  still  that 
have  any  success  attending  their  lucubrations ^  Per- 
haps, however,  the  world  thinks  justly  on  this  auV 
ject    The  productions  of  the  most  brilliant  imagi- 


I 


•  H«  oonunanded  the  Boee  stoop. 
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nation  are  at  beat  but  mere  beantiful  flowers,  that 
may  amiue  ua  in  a  walk  through  a  garden  in  a  fine 
aftemooD,  but  can  by  no  means  be  expected  to  en- 
gage much  of  that  time  which  God  and  nature  de- 
fjgned  to  be  spent  in  very  different  employments. 
In  a  country,  which  two  hundred  years  ago  was 
peopled  only  by  savages,  and  where  the  government 
Las  ever,  in  effect,  since  the  first  establishment  of  the 
white  men  in  these  parts,  been  no  other  than  repub- 
lican, it  is  really  wonderful  there  should  be  any  polite 
original  authors  at  all  in  any  line,  especially  wnen  it 
is  considered,  that  nccordio^  to  the  common  course 
of  tiling),  any  particular  nation  or  people  must  have 
arrived  to,  or  rather  passed,  their  meridian  of  opu- 
lence and  refinement,  before  they  consider  the  pro- 
fessors of  the  fine  arts  in  any  other  light  than  a  nui- 
sance to  the  conmiunity.  This  is  evidently  the  case 
at  present  in  our  age  and  country ;  all  you  have  to 
do  then,  my  good  friends,  is  to  graft  your  authorship 
upon  some  other  calling,  or  support  drooping  genius 
by  the  assistance  of  some  mechanical  employment, 
in  the  some  manner  as  the  helpless  ivy  takes  hold  of 
the  vigorous  oak,  and  cleaves  to  it  for  support — ^I 
mean  to  say,  in  plain  language,  that  you  may  make 
something  by  weaving  garters,  or  mending  old  sails, 
when  an  Epic  poem  would  be  your  utter  destruc- 
tion. 

But  I  see  no  reason  that,  becanse  we  are  all  striv- 
ing to  live  by  the  same  i<Ue  trade,  we  should  suffer 
ourselves  to  be  imbittered  against  each  other,  like  a 
fraternity  of  rival  mechanics  in  the  same  street. 
Authors  (such  I  mean  as  are  not  possessed  of  for- 
tunes) are  at  present  considere^l  as  the  dregs  of  the 
community :  their  situation  and  prospects  are  truly 
humiliatins,  and  any  other  set  of  men  in  a  similar 
state  of  calamitous  adversity  would  unite  together 
for  their  mutual  defence,  instead  of  worrying  nnd 
lampooning  each  other  for  the  amusement  of  the 
illiberal  vtilgar.  And  I  cannot  do  otherwise  than 
freely  declare,  that  where  the  whole  profits  of  a 
company  amount  to  little  or  nothing  at  all,  there 
ought  not,  in  the  nature  of  things,  to  be  any  quar- 
relling about  shares  and  dividends. 

As  to  those  authors  who  have  lately  exported 
them^ves  from  Britain  and  Ireland,  ana  boast  that 
they  have  introduced  the  Muses  among  us  since  the 
conclusion  of  the  late  war,  I  really  believe  them  to 
be  a  very  good-natured  set  of  gentlemen,  notwith- 
standing they,  in  the  course  of  the  last  winter,  called 
me  poetatter  and  acribblerj  and  some  other  names 
stiU  more  unsavoury.  They  are,  however,  excuse- 
able  ill  treating  the  American  authors  as  inferiors ; 
a  political  and  a  literary  independence  of  their  nation 
being  two  very  different  things;  the  first  was  ac- 
eompliriied  in  about  seven  years,  the  latter  will  not 
be  completely  effected,  perhaps,  in  as  many  centu- 
ries. It  is  my  opinion,  nevertheless,  that  a  duty 
ought  to  be  laid  upon  all  important  authors,  the  nett 
proceeds  of  which  should  be  appropriated  to  the  be- 
nefit of  real  American  writers,  when  become  old  and 
helpless,  and  no  longer  able  to  wield  the  pen  to  ad- 
Ta&tAge. 

If  a  coach  or  a  chariot  constmeted  in  Britain,  pajrs 
an  impost  of  twenty  pounds  at  the  custom-house, 
why  enoold  not  at  least  twice  that  sum  be  laid  upon 
idl  imported  authors  who  are  able  to  do  twice  as 
ntaeh  mischief  with  their  rumbling  pindaric  odes, 
and  goi]geous  apparatus  of  strophes,  antiatrophes, 
mnd  recitativoi  9  I,  for  my  own  part,  am  clearly  of 
opinion,  that  these  gentlemen  should  be  taxed;  not 
toBt  I  would  wish  to  nip  their  buds  of  beauty  with 
the  untimely  frost  of  excise,  but  merely  to  teach 
them  that  our  own  natural  manufactures  ought  to 
be  primarily  attended  to  and  encouraged. 

I  will  now,  gentlemen,  with  your  leave,  lay  down 
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a  few  simple  rules,  to  wliich,  in  my  opinion,  every 
genuine  author  will  make  no  difficulty  to  conform. 

1.  When  you  write  a  book  for  the  public,  have 
nothing  to  do  witli  EpiHles  dedicatory.  They  were 
first  invented  by  slaves,  and  have  been  continued  by 
fools  and  sycophants.  I  would  not  give  a  farthing 
more  for  a  book  on  account  of  its  being  patronized 
by  all  the  noblemen  or  crowned  heads  in  Christen- 
dom. If  it  does  not  possess  intrinsic  merit  enough 
to  protect  itself,  and  force  its  way  through  the 
world,  their  supposed  protection  will  be  of  no  avail : 
besides,  by  this  ridiculous  practice  you  degrade  the 
dignity  authorial^  the  honor  of  authorship,  which 
ought  evermore  to  be  uppermost  in  your  thoughtai 
The  silly  unthinking  author  addresses  a  great  man 
in  the  style  of  a  servile  dependent,  whereas  a  real 
author,  and  a  man  of  true  genius,  has  upon  all  occa- 
sions a  bold,  disinterested,  and  daring  confidence  in 
himself,  and  considers  the  common  cant  of  adulation 
to  the  sons  of  fortune  as  tlie  basest  and  most  abomi- 
nable of  all  prostitution. 

2.  Be  particularly  careful  to  avoid  all  connexion 
with  doctors  of  law  and  divinity,  masters  of  art^ 
professors  of  colleges,  and  in  general  all  those  that 
wear  square  black  capa  A  mere  scholar  and  an 
original  author  are  two  animals  as  different  from 
each  other  as  a  fresh  and  salt  water  sailor.  There 
has  been  an  old  rooted  enmity  between  them  from 
the  earliest  ages,  and  which  it  is  likely  will  for  ever 
continue.  The  scholar  is  not  unlike  that  piddling 
orator,  who,  cold  and  inanimate,  not  roused  into  ac- 
tion by  the  impelling  flame  of  inspiration,  can  only 
pronounce  the  oration  he  has  learned  by  rote ;  the 
real  author,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  nervous  Demos- 
thenes, who  stored  with  an  immensity  of  ideas,  awa- 
kened within  him  he  knows  not  how,  has  them  at 
command  upon  every  occasion ;  and  must  therefore 
be  disregarded  as  a  madman  or  an  enthusiast  by  the 
narrow  and  limited  capacity,  as  well  as  the  natural 
sclf-sufliciency  of  the  otner. 

8.  It  is  risking  a  great  denl  to  propose  a  sub- 
scription for  an  original  work.  The  world  will  be 
reaay  enough  to  anticipate  your  best  endeavours; 
and  that  which  has  been  long  and  anxiously  ex- 
pected, rarely  or  never  comes  up  to  their  expecta- 
tions at  last 

4  If  you  are  so  poor  that  you  are  compelled  to 
live  in  some  miserable  garret  or  cottage;  do  not 
repine,  but  give  thanks  to  heaven  that  you  are  not 
forced  to  pass  your  life  in  a  tub,  as  was  the  fate  of 
Diogenes  of  old.  Few  authors  in  any  country  are 
rich,  because  a  man  must  first  be  reduced  to  a  state 
of  penury  before  he  will  commence  author.  Being 
poor  therefore  in  externals,  take  care,  gentlemen, 
that  you  say  or  do  nothing  that  may  argue  a  po- 
verty of  spirit  Riches,  we  have  often  heard,  areby 
no  means  the  standard  of  the  value  of  a  man.  This 
maxim  the  world  allows  to  be  true,  and  yet  contra- 
dicts it  every  hour  and  minute  in  the  year.  For^ 
tune  most  commonly  bestows  wealth  ana  abundance 
upon  fools  and  idiots ;  and  men  of  the  dullest  natu- 
ral parts  are,  notwithstanding,  generally  best  calcu- 
lated to  acquire  large  estates,  and  hoard  up  immense 
sums  from  small  b^nnings. 

6.  Never  borrow  money  of  any  man,  for  if  you 
should  once  be  mean  enough  to  fall  into  such  a  habit 
you  will  find  yourselves  unwelcome  guests  every 
where.  If  upon  actual  trial  you  are  at  length  con- 
vinced you  possess  no  abilities  that  will  command 
the  esteem,  veneration,  or  gratituilc  of  mankind, 
apply  yourselves  without  loss  of  time  to  some  of  the 
lower  arts,  since  it  is  far  more  honourable  to  be  a 
good  bricklayer  or  a  skilful  weaver  than  an  indiffer- 
ent poet  If  you  cannot  at  all  exist  without  now 
and  then  gratifying  your  itch  for  scribbling,  follow 
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my  example  who  can  both  weave  stockings  and 
write  poems.  But,  if  you  really  possees  that  spright- 
Uness  of  fancy  and  elevation  of  soul  which  alone 
constitute  an  author,  do  not  on  that  account  be 
troublesome  to  your  friends.  A  little  reflection  will 
point  out  other  means  to  extract  money  from  the 
nands  and  pockets  of  your  fellow  citizens  than  by 
poorly  borrowing  what,  perhaps,  yoa  will  never  be 
able  to  repay. 

6.  Never  engage  in  any  biminess  as  nn  inferior  or 
understrapper.  I  cannot  endure  to  see  an  author 
debase  his  profession  so  far  as  to  submit  to  be  second 
or  third  in  any  office  or  employment  whatever.  If 
fortune,  or  the  ill  taste  of  the  public,  compels  you 
even  to  torn  shallopinan  on  the  Delaware,  let  it  be 
your  first  care  to  have  the  command  of  the  bi>at. 
Boggriry  itself,  with  all  its  hideous  apparatus  of  ra^ 
anJ  misery,  becomes  at  once  respectable  whenever  it 
exhibits  the  least  token  of  independence  of  spirit  and 
a  single  spark  of  laudable  ambition. 

7.  If  you  are  in  low  circumstances,  do  not  forget 
that  there  is  such  a  thing  in  the  world  as  a  decent 
pride.  They  are  only  cowards  and  miscreants  that 
poverty  can  render  servile  in  their  behaviour.  Your 
naughUness  should  always  rise  in  proportion  to  the 
wretchedness  and  desperation  of  your  circumstances. 
If  you  have  only  a  single  guinea  in  the  world  be 
complaisant  and  obliging  to  every  one:  if  you  are 
absolutely  destitute  uf  a  shilling,  immediately  assume 
the  air  of  a  despot,  pull  off  your  hat  to  no  one,  let 
your  discourse,  in  every  company,  turn  upon  the 
▼anity  of  riches,  the  insignificancy  of  the  ereat  men 
of  the  earth,  the  revolution  of  empires,  and  the  final 
consummation  of  all  things.  By  such  means  you 
will  at  least  conceal  a  secret  of  some  importance  to 
yourself — that  you  have  not  a  sliilUng  in  the  world 
to  pay  for  your  last  night's  lodging. 

8.  Should  you  ever  be  prevaileof  upon  to  dedicate 
your  book  to  any  great  man  or  woman,  consider 
first,  whether  the  tenor  and  subject  of  it  be  such  as 
may  in  some  measure  coincide  with  the  ogc,  temper, 
education,  business,  and  general  conversation  of  Uie 
person  whose  patronage  is  requested.  A  friend  of 
mine  once  committed  a  great  error  on  this  score. 
He  wrote  a  bawdy  poem,  and  dedicated  it  to  the 
principal  in  the  department  of  finance. 

9.  Neyer  make  a  present  of  your  works  to  great 
men.  If  they  do  not  think  them  worth  purchasing, 
trust  me,  they  will  never  think  them  worth  reading. 

10.  If  fortune  seems  absolutely  determined  to 
starve  you,  and  you  can  by  no  means  whatever  make 
your  works  sell ;  to  keep  up  as  much  as  in  you  lies, 
the  expiring  dignity  of  authorship,  do  not  take  to 
drinking,  gambling,  or  bridge-builaing  as  some  have 
done,  thereby  bringing  the  trade  of  authorehip  into 
disrepute ;  but  retire  to  some  uninhabited  island  or 
desert,  and  there,  at  your  leisure,  end  your  life  with 
decency. 

77ia  above  i»  all  that  has  yet  been  found  written  by 
Robert  Slendnr  relative  to  authors  and  atUhorship— 
and  further  the  copyist  at  this  tims  sayeth  noL 


DrexcnoKS  roa  ooirmnir. 
Hoe  tadem  vA  sciret,  qu4d  nonJbtcUbai  Amyntas  f— Yxao. 

The  parson  of  our  parish  used  to  say,  in  his  houra 
of  convivial  gaiety,  that  nothing  puzzles  a  man  of 
true  delicacy  more,  than  hovo  to  make  the  first  advances 
to  the  woman  he  loves,  with  a  becofning  propriety  of 
sentiment,  language,  and  behaviour, 

I  most  confess  I  am  somewhat  of  his  opinion  in 
this  matter,  and  having  in  my  time  observed  many 
a  promising  alliance  broken  off  by  a  mere  idle  inat- 
tention to  what  even  a  very  moderate  share  of  un- 
derstanding ought  always  to  dictate  upon  these 


occasions.  I  shall,  for  the  benefit  of  those  whom  it 
may  concern,  set  down  a  few  easy  rules,  by  the  as- 
sistance of  which  people  may  at  least  prevent  them- 
selves from  becoming  personally  ridiculous,  if  they 
cannot  succeed  to  the  utmost  of  their  wishes  in  other 
respects. 


When  you  take  a  serious  liking  to  a  young  woman, 
never  discover  your  passion  to  her  by  way  of  letter. 
It  will  either  give  the  lady  an  idea  that  you  are  a 
bashful  booby,  or  that  you  have  not  any  address  in 
conversation;  both  which  defects  are  sufiicient  to 
ruin  you  in  the  estimation  of  any  woman  of  only 
tolerable  good  sense. 

n. 

During  the  time  of  courtship  be  carelhl  never  to 
discourse  with  the  lady  upon  serious  subjects,  or 
matters  that  are  not  stnctly  and  immediately  perti- 
nent to  the  purpose  you  are  upon.  If  she  asks  you 
what  news,  you  must  not  tell  her  a  long  story  oat 
of  the  Dutch  or  English  gazettes  about  the  decline 
of  trade,  the  fall  of  stocks,  or  the  death  of  Hynheer 
Van  der  Possum.  She  looks  for  no  such  answers. 
You  must  rather  relate  a  melancholy  tale  of  two  or 
tliree  young  gentlemen  of  fortune  and  handsome  ex- 
pectations that  have  lately  drowned  themselves  in 
the  Schuylkill,  or  thrown  themselves  headlong  from 
their  thii'd  story  windows,  and  been  dashed  to  pieces 
on  the  pavement  for  the  sake  of  a  certain  inexorable 
fair  one,  whose  name  you  cannot  recollect ;  but  the 
beauty  and  shafts  of  whose  eyes  these  poor  young 
gentlemen  could  not  possibly  withstand.  Such  in- 
telligence as  this  will  instantly  put  her  into  gtiod 
humour ;  and  upon  the  strcLffth  of  that  lie  alone,  you 
will  be  allowed  liberties  with  her  person  that  a  re- 
capitulation of  all  the  morality  in  xillotson,  or  the 
real  news  of  five  hundred  gazettes,  would  not  so 
effectually  enable  you  to  take. 

m. 

I  would  advise  you  never  to  make  use  of  the  d]*> 
tatorial  style  till  you  are  perfectly  sure  of  your  Jhtl' 
cinea  ;  and  tliat  period  aependa  in  a  gre«t  meaann 
upon  your  own  prudence.  Till  then,  you  muat  seem 
to  give  the  preference  to  her  judgment  in  all  matteis 
that  happen  to  be  discussed,  and  submit  to  be  in- 
structea  by  her  in  whatever  she  ^prebends  you  do 
not  understand.  Your  trade  or  occupation  in  life 
she  takes  for  granted  you  are  perfectly  acquainted 
with ;  and  remember  never  to  aay  a  word  on  that 
score  in  her  hearing,  unless  your  calling  happens  to 
have  no  spice  of  vulgarity  about  it;.  If,  however, 
you  are  a  governor  of  an  island,  or  happen  to  be 
some  considerable  officer  of  state,  you  may  fre- 
quently make  professional  allusions,  as  her  vanity 
will  be  grntifiea  thereby ;  and  women,  we  all  know, 
are  naturally  fond  of  power. 

IV. 

Have  a  care  that  you  do  not  pester  her  with  d^ 
scriptions  of  the  Alps,  the  Appennines,  and  the  river 
Po.  A  lady  is  not  supposed  to  know  anything  of 
such  matters ;  besides,  you  must  be  a  veiy  cold  lover 
if  those  far-fetched  things  can  command  your  atten- 
tion a  moment  in  the  company  of  a  fine  woman. 
Whatever  she  thinks  proper  to  assert,  it  is  jour 
business  to  defend,  and  prove  to  be  trne.  If  she 
says  Mack  is  white,  it  is  not  for  men  in  your  proba- 
tionary situation  to  contradict  her.  On  the  con- 
trary, you  must  swear  and  protest  that  she  is  right; 
and,  in  demonstrating  it,  be  very  cantioua  c»f  osiBg 
pedantic  arguments,  making  nice  logical  diatinetionB, 
or  affectmg  hard  and  unintelligible  terma. 
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▼. 

I  hold  it  to  be  extremtHj  dangerona  to  make  joea- 
lar  remarkB  upon  any  of  the  itiferior  parts  of  the 
lady's  dreaa.  The  head-dreaa^  indeed,  custom  and 
female  conrtesy  permits  us  to  treat  with  a  little 
more  freedom ;  but  even  this  requires  great  care  and 
a  nice  jadgment,  or  yoa  are  sure  to  offend.  Above 
all  things  never  mention  the  words  petticoat,  gar- 
ten  or  skoe9  in  her  presences  I  once,  in  my  youth- 
ful days,  introduced  a  friend  of  mine  to  a  young  lady, 
as  A  preliminary  to  future  connexions^  I  remember 
he  was  violently  in  love  with  her,  and  would  almost 
have  given  his  right  arm  to  have  had  peaceable  pos- 
searion.  But  he  ruined  all  by  his  unlucky  choice  of 
a  salnect  in  his  very  first  conversation.  "  Madam," 
said  he,  fthinking  to  be  very  smart)  "  I  have  some 
fanit  to  nnd  with  your  thoes,**  The  lady  blushed — 
[I  endeavoured  to  turn  the  conversation  another 
way,  but  found  it  impossible.] — '*  Madam,"  (said  he 
again)  "  yoo  must  permit  me  to  criticise  a  little  upon 
your  9hc€M  I  the  toes  are  too  round,  the  straps  too 
short  for  the  oval  of  the  buckle,  and  the  heels  appear 
to  me  at  least  two  inches  higher  than  they  ought 
tobe.- 

Now  there  was  no  great  harm  in  all  this ;  the  con- 
sequence, however,  was,  that  the  lad^  immediately 
eaUed  up  the  footman,  atid  ordered  him  to  conduct 
tiie  gentleman  down  stairs.  I  cannot  think  (said 
she)  of  being  addressed  by  a  man,  who,  from  his  dis- 
course, appears  evidently  to  have  been  bred  up  no- 
thing more  than  a  simple  shoemaker;  and  what  is 
worse,  wiU  forever  oontmue  sol 


When  you  are  courting  a  young  lady,  be  careful 
never  to  send  her  any  presents  that  are  very  easily 
to  be  come  at,  or  such  as  particularly  appertain  to 
your  own  shop  or  line  of  business.  A  certiim  French 
tobacconist  of^Bome  fortune  fell  in  love  with  a  girl  of 
considerable  merit  and  beauty,  but  having  never 
turned  his  attention  much  to  the  gay  world,  he  was 
not  so  well  acquainted  with  what  is  called  the  eti- 
quette of  polite  life  as  Frenchmen  in  general  are. 
By  way  of  introducing  himself  to  the  lady  he  sent 
her  his  compliments,  a  letter  full  of  love,  and  a 
basket  of  eut  tobaecOf  to  the  chewing  and  smoking  of 
which  he  himself  was  extravagantly  addicted ;  and 
tiierefore  very  rationally  concluded  that  the  whole 
world  ought  to  do  the  same. 

Tlie  lady  returned  the  tobacco  by  the  same  ser- 
vant that  Drought  it,  with  some  expressions  of  con- 
tempt and  indignation;  as  the  present  seemed  to 
imply,  that  she  was  fond  of  smoiuug  and  chewing 
this  very  vulgar  and  nauseous  weed.  The  French- 
man, fired  with  resentment  upon  seeing  his  ill-judged 
present  returned,  then  sat  oown  and  wrote  the  fol- 
lowing billet  by  way  of  antwer : 

**  Vat !  you  tend  home  the  tabac  t — den  rat  shall  I 
send  in  reverte  [return] — Tou  will  have  vie  send  my 
&WH  heart  f  dot  I  cannot  en  present — adieu,^ 

He  soon  after  enquired  of  one  of  the  lady's  rela- 
tione what  she  waa  particularly  fond  of — some  one 
aoswered,  waft  eheeae. 

He  aeoordingly  purchased  a  large  cheese  of  an 
ezc^ent  quality,  and,  to  show  that  he  was  in  every 
aeose  her  slave,  carried  it  to  her  himself  upon  his 
shoulder.  The  lady,  you  may  bo  sure,  could  do  no 
leas  than  smile. 

**  Why  yen  laugh,  lady  f  Mademoiselle,  en  veriti, 
yow  he  in  one  tres-ctgreeable  good  humour,  pardie  r 

I  am  laughing,  said  the  lady,  to  think  you  are 
tamed  cheesemonger  I  It  is  almost  needless  to  say, 
that  both  he  and  his  cheese  were  instantly  diomlflsed 
the  house  for  ever. 


vn. 

If  it  can  possibly  be  avoided,  never,  in  the  hours 
of  courtship,  let  your  discourse  turn  upon  anything 
relative  to  female  anatomy. 

Few  young  ladies  can  ever  forgive  the  man  that  is 
found  guilty  of  only  insinuating  iu  company,  that  the 
sex  have  anything  to  do  with  materiality.  What- 
ever, thererore,  may  be  your  private  opinion,  you 
must,  while  in  their  society,  be  an  absolute  imma- 
terialist  in  regard  to  the  rational  female  world. 
Perhaps,  an  instance  may  sufficiently  illustrate  my 
meaning. 

A  ceilHin  juvenile  lady  of  acknowledged  good 
sense  and  beauty,  some  time  ago  had  the  misfortune 
to  fall  out  of  her  coach,  and  broke  no  less  than  three 
of  her  ribs  on  the  left  side,  dislocated  one  of  her  hip.i, 
and  considerably  injured  her  left  shoulder,  <&(*. 
This  was  for  some  days  a  topic  of  public  conversa- 
tion. Dick  Prettyman,  whom  I  have  mentione«l 
upon  another  occasion,  was  at  that  time  paying  his 
addresses  to  Mias  Angdiea  Evergreen.  Upon  her 
enquiring  of  Dick,  one  afternoon,  the  particulars  of 
this  untoward  accident,  he  was  silly  enough  to  blurt 
out  in  plain  language  before  a  polite  assembly  of 
young  females,  that  "  the  lady  had  fallen  out  of  the 
coach  topsy-turvy,  had  broken  three  of  the  best  and 
strongest  ribs  in  her  whole  body,  had  considerably 
damaged  oi\q  of  her  hips,  and  that  her  legs,  <kc,  had 
not  escaped  entirely  without  injury."  The  company 
blushed  up  to  the  eyes,  unfurled  tlieir  fans,  and  a 
general  confusion  took  place;  till  one  of  the  most 
resolute  of  the  ladies  peeped  from  behind  her  £an, 
and  exclaimed,  "  Fie,  Mr.  Prettyman  t  have  you  been 
bred  up  in  a  hogstye,  sir,  to  talk  in  this  scandalous 
manner  in  the  presence  of  ladies?" 

He  was  then  turned  out  of  the  room  by  unani- 
mous consent ;  and  this  small  inattention  to  a  proper 
decorum  in  conversation  had  very  nearly  mined  his 
expectations.  I  remember  it  was  not  till  after  a 
long  and  sincere  repentance  that  he  reinstated  him- 
self in  Miss  Angelica's  favour. 

Now,  had  he  been  a  man  of  sense  and  breeding  he 
would  have  related  the  disaster  in  this  manner: 

"  The  chariot  was  driving  along  with  vast  rapi- 
dity, pomposity,  and  an  ineffable  display  of  gran- 
deur, when  suddenly  one  of  the  rotatory  supporters, 
commonly  called  wheels,  struck  a  post,  thro*  the 
carelessness  of  the  celestial  charioteer,  and  com- 
pletely overturned  this  most  elegant  and  awful  ma- 
chine; that  divine  creature.  Miss  Myrtilla  Myrtle- 
bones,  then  tumbled  out  upon  the  dusty  pavement, 
which,  I  will  be  bold  to  say,  never  before  received 
so  heavenly  and  sky-bespangled  a  burden.  Her 
guardian  angel,  it  seems,  was  at  that  moment  ne- 
glecting his  duty.  She  fell — and,  0  lamentable! — 
that  exquisitely  delicate  frame,  which  the  immortal 
Jupiter  himself  had  put  t<»ether  with  such  won- 
derful excess  of  art;  that  heavenly  frame,  I  say, 
was  considerably  disordered  by  so  rude  and  severe 
a  shock." 

Such  a  representation  of  matters,  though,  in  rea- 
lity, giving  very  little  information  in  itself,  would 
have  thrown  the  whole  female  circle  into  the  most 
charming  humour  in  the  world  ;  whereas  the  vulgar 
way  in  which  Dick  told  it  was  only  calculated  for 
the  ears  of  the  surgeon. 


OOOASIOmtD    BT  A  VISTF   TO   AH  OLD  IKDIAN  BUBTINO- 

OBOUKD. 

In  spite  of  all  the  leam'd  have  said 

I  stiU  my  old  opinion  keep ; 
The  posture  that  we  give  the  dead 

Pomts  out  the  soul's  eternal  sleepi 

Kot  so  the  ancients  of  these  lands ; — 
The  Indian,  when  from  life  releas'd. 
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Again  is  seated  with  his  friends, 
And  shares  again  the  joyous  feast. 

His  imag'd  birds,  and  painted  bowl. 
And  ven'son,  for  a  journey  drest, 

Ben>eak  the  nature  of  the  soul, 
Aetivity,  that  wants  no  rest 

His  bow  for  action  ready  bent. 
And  arrows,  with  a  head  of  bone, 

Cnn  only  menn  that  life  is  spent. 
And  not  the  finer  essence  gon& 

Thon,  stranger,  that  shalt  come  this  way, 
No  fraud  u{)on  the  de:td  commit. 

Yet,  mark  the  swelling  turf,  and  say. 
They  do  not  lie,  but  here  they  nt. 

Here,  still  n  lofty  rock  remains. 

On  which  the  curious  eye  may  trace 
(Now  wasted  half  by  wearing  raius) 

The  fancies  of  a  ruder  race. 

Here,  still  an  aged  elm  aspires, 

Beneath  whose  far  projecting  shade 

(And  which  the  shepherd  still  admires) 
The  children  of  the  forest  play'd. 

There  oft  a  restless  Indian  queen, 
(Pale  Marian  with  her  braided  hair) 

And  many  a  barbarous  form  is  seen 
To  chide  the  man  that  lingers  there. 

By  midnight  moons,  o'er  moistening  dexrs, 
In  Testments  for  the  chace  array'd. 

The  hunter  still  the  deer  pursues. 
The  hunter  and  the  deer — ^a  shade. 

And  long  shall  timorous  Fancy  see 
The  painted  chief,  and  pointed  spear. 

And  reaeofCs  9elf  shall  bow  the  knee 
To  shadows  and  delusions  here. 

Tm  iHDLiir  KTUDKflT ;  OB,  roaoii  or  ic atvsk 

Rwra  mXhi  H  riffvi  plaeennt  in  vaUibue  airvnee; 
Fhunina  amem^  eylvcuque  inglorivs. 

Tiso.  Oeorg.  n.  488. 

From  Susquehanna's  utmost  springs 
Where  sayage  tribes  pursue  their  game, 

HiB  blanket  tied  with  yellow  strings, 
A  shepherd  of  the  forest  cam& 

Not  long  before,  a  wandering  priest 
Express'd  his  wish,  with  yisage  sad^ 
"  Ah,  why  (he  cry'd)  in  Satan's  wjiste, 
Ah,  why  detain  so  fine  a  lad  f 

In  Yanky  land  there  stands  a  town 
Where  learning  may  be  purchased  low — 

Exchange  hia  blanket  for  a  gown. 
And  let  the  lad  to  college  go." — 

From  long  debate  the  Council  rose, 
And  yiewing  ShcUum^e  tricks  with  joy. 

To  Harvard  hall,^  o'er  wastes  of  snows, 
They  sent  the  copper-colour'd  boy. 

One  generous  chief  a  bow  supply'd. 
This  gaye  a  shaft,  and  that  a  skin; 

The  feathers,  in  yermillion  dy'd. 
Himself  did  from  a  turkey  win : 

Thus  dress'd  so  gay,  he  took  his  way 
O'er  barren  hills,  alone,  alone  I 

His  jruide  a  star,  he  wander'd  far, 
His  pillow  eyery  night  a  stone. 

At  last  he  came,  with  leg  so  lame. 
Where  learned  men  tidk  heathen  Qreek, 

And  Hebrew  lore  is  gabbled  o'er, 
To  please  the  muses,  twice  a  week. 


*  Harrsrd  College,  st  Cambridge  la  Haaaachosetta. 
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Awhile  he  writ,  awhile  he  read. 
Awhile  he  learn'd  the  grammar  roles — 

An  Indian  sayage  so  well  bred 
Oreat  credit  promis'd  to  their  sehool& 

Some  thought  he  would  in  late  excel, 
Some  said  in  phytic  he  would  shine; 

And  one  that  knew  him  passing  well. 
Beheld,  in  him,  a  souna  diyine. 

But  those  of  more  discerning  eye 
£yen  then  could  other  prospects  show, 

And  saw  him  lay  his  Virgil  by 
To  wander  with  his  dearer  6oia 

The  tedious  hours  of  study  spent, 
The  heavy-moulded  lecture  done, 

He  to  the  woods  a  hunting  went. 
But  sigh'd  to  see  the  setting  sun. 

No  mystic  wonders  fir'd  his  mind ; 

He  sought  to  gain  no  learn'd  degree. 
But  only  sense  enough  to  find 

The  squirrel  in  the  hollow  tree. 

The  shady  bank,  the  purling  stream, 
The  woody  wild  his  heart  possesa'd. 

The  dewy  lawn,  his  morning  dream 
In  Fancy^s  gayest  colours  dress'd. 

"  And  why  (he  cry'd)  did  I  forsake 

My  native  wood  for  gloomy  walls; 
The  silver  stream,  the  Umpid  lake 
For  musty  books  and  college  halls. 

"  A  little  could  my  wants  supply — 

Can  wealth  and  honour  give  me  more  I 
Or,  will  the  sylvan  god  deny 
The  humble  treat  he  gave  before  t 

"  Let  Seraphs  reach  the  bright  abode, 

And  heaven's  sublimest  mansions  see — 
I  only  bow  to  Natube's  God— 
The  Land  of  Shades  will  do  for  me. 

**  These  di*eadful  secrets  of  the  sky 

Alarm  my  soul  with  chilling  fear — 
Do  planets  m  their  orbits  fly. 
And  is  the  earth,  indeed,  a  sphere! 

"Let  planets  still  their  aims  pursue. 
And  comets  round  creation  run^ 
In  HIM  my  faithful  friend  I  view. 
The  image  of  my  God — ^the  Sun. 

**  Where  Nature's  ancient  forests  grow. 

And  mingled  laurel  neyer  fades. 
My  heart  is  fixed, — and  I  must  go 
To  die  among  my  native  shades." 

He  spoke,  and  to  the  western  springs, 
(Bus  gown  discharged,  his  money  spent) 

His  blanket  tied  with  yellow  strings, 
The  shepherd  of  the  forest  went 

Returning  to  the  rural  rei^n 
The  Indians  welcom'd  him  with  joy; 

The  council  took  him  home  again, 
And  bless'd  the  copper-colour'd  boy. 

THx  DTiif  e  nfDCAjr. 
Debemur  fnorti  noe^  noiCra^iM. 

On  yonder  lake  I  spread  the  sail  no  more  1 
Vigour,  and  youth,  and  active  days  are  past-—' 
Releniless  demons  urge  me  to  that  shore 
On  whose  black  forests  all  the  dead  are  cast : 
Ye  solemn  train,  prepare  the  funeral  song. 
For  I  must  go  to  shades  below, 
Where  all  is  strange,  and  all  is  new ; 
Companion  to  the  airy  throng, 
What  solitary  streams. 
In  dull  and  dreary  dreamsy 
All  melancholy,  must  I  roye  along ! 


PHILIP  FBENEAU. 
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To  what  strmnge  lands  mutt  Shainm  take  his  way ! 
Groves  of  the  dead  departed  mortals  trace ; 
No  deer  along  those  gloomy  forests  stray, 
Ko  hantsmen  there  ti^e  pleasure  in  the  ehace, 
But  afl  are  empty  cnsub^ntial  shades. 
That  ramble  through  those  visionary  glades ; 
No  spon^  fruito  from  verdant  trees  depend. 

But  si^y  orchards  there 

Do  froits  as  sickly  bear. 

And  apples  a  consumptive  visage  shew, 
And  withered  han^  the  hurtle-berry  bhie. 

Ah  me  I  what  nlischie&  on  the  dead  attend  1 
Wandering  a  stranger  to  the  shores  below, 
Where  shall  I  brook  or  real  fountain  find  t 
Immj  and  sad  deluding  waters  flow — 
Suen  is  the  picture  in  my  boding  mind  I 

Fine  tales,  indeed,  they  tell 

Of  shades  and  pnrHng  rills, 

Where  our  dead  fathers  dweQ 

Beyond  the  western  hills, 
Bnt  when  did  ghost  return  his  state  to  shew ; 
Or  who  can  promise  half  the  tale  is  true  ? 

I  too  must  be  a  fleeting  ghost — no  more — 
None,  none  but  shadows  to  those  mansions  go ; 
I  leave  my  woods,  I  leave  the  Huron  shore. 
For  emptier  groves  below  1 
Te  charming  solitudes, 
Te  tall  ascending  woods, 
Te  gl^tny  Iftkes  and  prattling  streams, 
Whose  aspect  still  was  sweet. 
Whether  the  sun  did  greet, 
Or  the  pale  moon  embrac'd  you  with  her  beams — 
Adieu  to  all  1 
To  all,  that  charm'd  me  where  I  stray'd. 
The  winding  stream,  the  dark  sequestered  shade ; 
Adieu  all  triumphs  here  I 
Adieu  the  mountain's  lofty  swell. 
Adieu,  thou  little  verdant  hill, 
And  seas,  and  stars,  and  skies — ^farewell, 
For  some  remoter  sphere  I 

Perplez'd  with  doubts,  and  tortured  with  despair. 

Why  so  dejected  at  this  hopeless  sleep  f 

Nature  at  last  these  ruins  may  repair, 

When  £sta's  long  dream  is  o'er,  and  she  forgets  to 

weep; 
Some  real  world  once  more  may  be  ossign'd, 
Some  new -bom  mansion  for  the  immortal  mind  1 
Farewell,  sweet  lake ;  farewell  surrounding  woods, 
To  other  groves,  through  midnight  glooms,  I  stray, 
BeycMod  the  mountains,  and  beyond  the  floods, 

Beyond  the  Huron  bay  I 
Prepare  the  hollow  tomb,  and  place  me  low, 
My  trusty  bow,  and  arrows  by  my  side, 
The  cheerful  bottle,  and  the  ven'son  store ; 
For  long  the  journey  is  that  I  must  go. 
Without  a  partner,  and  without  a  guide. 

He  spoke,  and  bid  the  attending  mourners  weep ; 
Then  cIos*d  his  eyes,  and  sunk  to  endless  sleep  I* 

•  Then  Is  snoiher  Indian  poem,  which  tome  of  onr  r«aden 
maj  mlM  ttota  thb  MieetioD,  entitled,  Tb«  Dealb  Song  of  a 
Cherokee  Indian.  It  appears  as  follows,  in  Garey^s  Amerloan 
Mmenm,  LTT:— 

nsAnr-eoNo  or  ▲  crbboi 


nnnAir. 
Bif  P.  Freneatk. 

The  son  sets  In  nif  he,  and  the  stars  shun  the  daj, 
Bot  (lory  remains  when  their  lights  fade  away. 
Befln,  ye  tormentors:  yoor  threats  are  In  vain. 
For  the  8oo  of  Alkaomoek  can  never  complain. 
Bemember  the  woods,  where  In  ambnsh  he  lay. 
And  the  scalps  which  he  bore  f^om  your  nation  away  I 

Why  do  ye  delay  ? 'till  I  shrink  from  my  pain  f 

Know  the  Son  of  Alknomock  can  never  complain. 
Bemember  the  arrowa  he  shot  from  his  bow; 
Bemember  vonr  ehiefr  by  his  hatchet  hUd  low. 
Thb  flame  rsMS  high,  yoa  oxnlt  In  my  pain, 
Bnt  the  son  of  Aluomowk  will  never  complain. 


MAT  TO  ATVSU 
L 

Without  your  showers 

I  breed  no  flowers 
Each  field  a  barren  waste  appears ; 

If  yon  don't  weep 

My  bloesoms  sleep, 
They  take  sach  pleasure  in  your  tea.*a. 

As  your  decay 

Made  room  for  May, 
So  I  must  part  with  all  that's  mine ; 

My  balmy  breese, 

Mjr  blooming  trees. 
To  torrid  sons  their  sweets  resign. 

m. 

For  April  dead 

My  shades  I  spread. 
To  her  I  owe  my  oress  so  gay; 

Of  daughters  three 

It  falls  on  me 
To  close  our  triumphs  on  one  day. 

IV. 

Thuste  repose 

All  Nature  goes ; 
Month  after  month  must  find  ito  doom ; 

Time  on  the  wing 

May  ends  the  Spring, 
And  Summer  frolics  o*er  her  tomb. 

THX  won  BomnsvcKLs. 

Fair  flower,  that  dost  so  comely  grow, 

Hid  in  this  silent  dull  retreat, 
Untouch'd  thy  honey'd  blossoms  blow, 

Unseen  thy  little  branches  greet: 


I  go  to  the  land  where  my  fkther  Is  gone: 
Hb  ^ost  shall  rctJoiec  In  the  fame  of  his  son. 
Death  comes  like  a  friend,  he  relieves  me  from  pain. 
And  thy  son,  O  Alknomock,  has  scorned  to  oompbdn. 

It  is  also  assinied  to  Frenean  bySamoel  L  Knapp  in  his  Leo- 
tares  on  American  Llteratare,  109.  We  find  It,  however,  In- 
trodnced,  with  some  slight  variations,  in  the  dbJogae  of  Muia 
Edgeworth's  Boaamond  (Harper's  ed.  p.  S^M),  where  the  anthor- 
shlp  la  given  to  **  the  widow  %tt  the  celebrated  John  Hnnter,** 
and  the  following  author's  note  recited  from  the  volume  of 
poems  from  which  It  Is  taken :— **The  idea  of  this  ballad  was 
soggested  several  years  ago  by  hearing  a  gentleman,  who  had 
re^ed  manv  years  In  America  among  uie  tribe  called  the 
Cherokees,  sing  a  wild  air,  which  he  assured  me  It  was  custo- 
mary for  those  people  to  chant  with  a  baribaroas  jaivon,  Im- 
plying contempt  for  their  enemies  in  the  momenta  of  torture 
and  death.  I  nave  endeavored  to  give  something  of  the  cha- 
racteristic spirit  and  sentiment  of  those  brave  savages.^ 

In  Chambers's  OvdopsBdla  of  Bngiish  Literature  Jl.  8T9.  there 
Is  a  notice  of  Mrs.  John  Hnnter*s  volume,  '^  a  retired  bnt  highly 
acoooiplished  lady,  sister  of  Sir  Everud  Home,  and  wife  of 
John  Hunter,  the  celebrated  surgeon."  Her  poems  were  col- 
lected and  published  in  180A,  several  of  them  having  been  pre- 
vionsly  extensively  clronlated.  Chambers  prints  the  poem, 
and  as  It  has  sevenu  lines  different  from  the  copy  circulated  in 
this  country,  we  give  it  in  Mra  Hunter's  kngoage  :— 

TBS  DKATH  SOHO. 

WrUlenJbr  and  adapted  to  an  oHffinal  Indian  a4r. 

The  sun  sets  in  night,  and  the  stars  shun  the  day. 
But  glory  remains  when  their  lights  fade  away. 
Begin,  yon  tormentors  I  yunr  threats  are  in  vain. 
For  the  Son  of  Alknomock  will  never  complain. 

Bemember  the  arrows  he  shot  from  his  bow, 
Bemember  your  chlcft  by  his  hatchet  laid  low. 
Why  so  alow?  do  you  wait  till  I  shrink  from  the  pslnf 
No;  the  Bon  of  Alknomock  shall  never  oompUdn. 

Bemember  the  wood  where  in  ambuah  we  lay. 
And  the  scalpe  which  we  bore  from  your  nation  away. 
Now  the  Hame  rises  fast,  you  exult  In  my  pain, 
Bnt  the  Son  of  AlknomooK  can  never  cominain. 

IjEO  to  the  land  where  my  father  is  gone, 
Hu  ghost  shall  r^olce  In  the  fame  of  his  son ; 
Beaui  oomeii  like  a  friend,  to  relieve  me  ftrom  pain : 
And  thy  son,  O  Alknomock  1  has  acom*d  to  complain. 
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No  roTiDg  foot  ihall  find  thee  here, 
Ko  busy  band  provoke  a  tear. 

By  Nature^s  eelf  in  white  array'd, 

Bhe  bade  thee  shun  the  vulgar  eye, 
And  planted  here  the  guardian  shade, 
And  sent  soft  waters  murmuring  by; 
Thus  quietly  thy  summer  goes, 
Thy  days  declining  to  repose. 

Smit  with  these  charms,  that  must  decay, 

I  grieve  to  see  thy  future  doom ; 
They  died — nor  were  those  flowers  less  gay, 
(The  flowers  that  did  in  Eden  bloom) 
Unpitying  frost,  and  Autumn's  power 
Shall  leave  no  vestige  of  this  flower. 

From  morning  suns  and  evening  dews 

At  first,  thy  little  being  came : 
If  nothing  once,  you  nothing  lose, 
For  when  you  die  you  are  the  same ; 
The  space  between  is  but  an  hour, 
The  mere  idea  of  a  flower. 

TUX  BUaSICiJIX. 

Happy  the  man  who  safe  on  shore. 
Now  trims,  at  home,  his  evening  fire; 
UnmoT'd,  he  hears  the  tempest's  roar. 
That  on  the  tufted  groves  expire : 
Alas  I  on  us  they  doubly  fall. 
Our  feeble  barque  must  bear  them  all. 

Now  to  their  haunts  the  birds  retreat, 
The  squirrel  seeks  his  hollow  tree. 
Wolves  in  their  shaded  caverns  meet, 
All,  all  are  blest  but  wretched  we — 
Foredoom'd  a  strnuger  to  repose, 
No  rest  the  unsettled  ocean  Knows. 

While  o'er  the  dark  abyss*  we  roam. 
Perhaps,  whate'er  the  pilots  say. 
We  saw  the  sun  descend  in  gloono. 
No  more  to  see  his  rising  ray, 
But  buried  low,  by  far  too  deep. 
On  coral  beds,  unpitied,  sleep  1 

But  what  a  strange,  uncoasted  strand 
Is  that,  where  fate  permits  no  dnv — 
No  charts  have  we  to  mark  that  land. 
No  compass  to  direct  that  way — 
What  pilot  shall  explore  that  realm. 
What  new  Columbus  take  the  helm  I 

While  death  and  darkness  both  surround. 
And  tempests  rage  with  lawless  power. 
Of  friendship's  voice  I  hear  no  sound, 
No  comfort  m  this  dreadful  hour — 
What  friendship  can  in  tempests  be, 
What  comfort  on  this  troubled  seaf 

The  barque,  accustom'd  to  obey, 
No  more  the  trembling  pilots  guide : 
Alone  she  gropes  her  trackless  way, 
While  mountains  burst  on  eithei*  nde— 
Thus  skill  and  science  both  must  fall. 
And  rain  is  the  lot  of  alL 

ST.  OATHAaon^t 

He  that  would  wish  to  rove  awhile 
In  forests  green  and  gay. 
From  Charleston  bar  to  Catharine's  isle 
Might  sigh  to  find  the  way ! 
What  scenes  on  erery  side  appear, 
What  pleasure  strikes  the  mmd, 
From  Folly's  train,  thus  wandering  far. 
To  leave  the  world  behind. 


*  An  ialsnd  on  the  Ms-ooist  of  Oeoi;g;la 
tNesr  tho  csst  end  of  Jsmalos.  Jnly  80, 1784 


The  mosto  of  these  savage  groves 

In  simple  acoents  swells. 

And  freely,  here,  their  sylvan  loves 

The  feathered  nation  telb; 

The  panting  deer  through  minted  shades 

Of  oaks  forever  green 

The  vegetable  world  invaden. 

That  skirts  the  watery  seene. 

Hiou  sailor,  now  exploring  far 

The  broad  Atlantic  wave. 

Crowd  all  your  canvass,  gallant  tar. 

Since  Neptune  never  gave 

On  barren  seas  so  fine  a  view 

As  here  allures  the  eye. 

Gay,  verdant  scenes  that  Nature  drew 

In  colors  from  the  sky. 

Ye  western  winds  I  awhile  delay 

To  swell  the  expecting  sail — 

Who  would  not  here,  a  hermit,  stay 

In  yonder  fragrant  vale. 

Could  he  engage  what  few  can  find. 

That  coy,  unwilling  guest 

(All  avarice  banish  d  from  the  mind) 

CoNTXNTHEMT,  in  the  breast  I 


These  hills,  the  pride  of  aU  the  ooaat^ 
To  mighty  distance  seen. 
With  aspect  bold  and  rugged  brow» 
That  shade  the  neighboonng  main : 
These  heights,  for  aoUtude  design'd. 
This  rude  resounding  shore — 
These  vales  impervious  to  the  wind. 
Tall  oaks,  that  to  the  tempest  bend. 
Half  Druid,  I  adore. 

From  distant  lands,  a  thousand  saib 

Your  hazy  summits  greet — 

You  saw  the  angry  Briton  come. 

You  saw  him,  last,  retreat! 

With  towering  creet,  you  first  appear 

The  news  of  land  to  tell ; 

To  him  that  comes,  fresh  joys  impai  t. 

To  him  that  goes,  a  heavy  heart. 

The  lover's  long  farewell. 

Tis  your^s  to  see  the  sailor  bold. 

Of  persevering  mind. 

To  see  him  rove  in  search  of  care. 

And  leave  true  bliss  behind ; 

To  see  him  spread  his  flowing  soils 

To  trace  a  tiresome  road. 

By  wintry  seas  and  tempests  chac'd 

To  see  him  o'er  the  ocean  haste, 

A  comfortless  abode ! 

Your  thousand  springs  of  watera  blue 

What  luxury  to  sip, 

As  from  the  mountain's  breast  they  flow 

To  moisten  Flora's  lip  I 

In  vast  retirements  herd  the  deer. 

Where  forests  round  them  rise, 

Dark  groves,  their  tops  in  setlier  lost, 

That,  haunted  still  by  Hnddy's  ghost, 

The  trembling  rustic  fliea, 

Proud  heights  I  with  pain  so  often  seen, 

rWith  joy  beheld  onoe  more) 

On  your  firm  base  I  take  my  stand. 

Tenacious  of  the  shore : — 

Let  those  who  pant  for  wealth  or  lame 

Pursue  the  watery  road ; — 

Soft  sleep  and  ease,  blest  days  and  nif^bts. 

And  health,  attend  these  favourite  heiglit^ 

Betirement's  blest  abode  1 
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ns  KAV  ov  hurt;  oa,  a  mn  to  ths  oak. 

'  To  yonder  boughs  that  spread  to  wide, 
Beneath  whose  shade  son  waters  glide. 

Once  more  I  take  the  well  known  way ; 
With  feeble  step  and  tottering  knee 
I  aigh  to  reach  my  wbitk-oak  tree, 

Where  rosy  health  was  wont  to  play. 

If  to  the  grave,  consmning  slow, 
The  shiidow  of  myself,  I  go. 

When  I  am  gone  wilt  tnou  remain  I — 
From  dust  you  rose,  and  grew  like  me ; 
I  man  became,  and  you  a  tree. 

Both  natives  of  one  verdant  plain. 

How  much  alike ;  yet  not  the  samei 
Ton  could  no  kind  protector  claim ; 

Alone  you  stood  to  chance  resigned: 
When  winter  came,  with  blustering  sky, 
Tou  fear'd  its  blasts — and  so  did  I, 

And  for  warm  sons  in  secret  pin'd. 

When  vernal  suns  began  to  glow 
Tou  felt  retaming  vigour  flow, 

Which  once  a  year  new  leaves  supply'd ; 
like  you,  fine  days  I  wish'd  to  see, 
And  May  woa  a  sweet  month  to  me. 

But  when  November  came— I  sigh'd  I 

If  through  your  bark  some  rustic  arm 
A  mark  impreas'd,  you  took  the  alarm. 

And  tears  awhile  I  saw  descend ; 
Till  Nature's  kind  maternal  aid 
A  platster  on  your  bruises  laid. 

And  bade  your  trickling  sorrows  end. 

like  you,  I  feared  the  lightning^s  stroke 
Whose  flame  dissolves  the  strength  of  oak. 

And  ends  at  once  this  mortal  dream ; — 
Tou  saw  with  grief  the  soil  decay 
That  from  your  roots  was  torn  away; 

Tou  sigh*d — and  curs'd  the  stream. 

With  borrowed  earth,  and  busy  spade. 
Around  your  roots  new  life  I  laia, 

While  joy  reviv'd  in  every  vein ; 
Once  more  that  stream  shall  death  impart  I 
Though  Naiur9  owns  the  aid  of  art. 

No  art  immortal  makes  her  reign. 

How  much  alike  our  fortune — say— 
Tet  why  must  I  so  soon  decay 

When  thou  hast  scarcely  reach'd  thy  prime — 
Erect  and  tall  you  joyous  stand ; 
The  staff  of  age  has  found  my  hand. 

That  guides  me  to  the  grave  of  timei 

Could  I,  fair  tree,  like  you,  resign. 
And  banish  all  these  fears  of  mine, 

Orey  hairs  would  be  no  cause  of  grief; 
Tour  blossoms  die,  but  you  remain. 
Tour  fruit  lies  scattered  o*er  the  plain^ 

Learn  wisdom  from  the  fisUing  leaC 

As  you  survive,  by  heaven's  decree. 
Let  withered  flowers  be  thrown  on  me. 

Sad  compensation  for  my  doom, 
While  Christmas  greens  and  gloomy  pines, 
And  cedars  dark,  and  barren  vines, 

Point  out  the  lonely  tomb. 

The  enlivening  sun,  that  bums  so  bri/i^^it. 
Ne'er  had  a  noon  without  a  night. 

So  wn  and  dxath  agree ; 
The  jojrs  of  man  by  years  are  broV'» — * 
Twaa  thus  the  man  of  ninety  spokj, 

Then  rose  and  left  his  tree. 


ram  almahao  xaxsb. 

QiU  tuto  paaitug  loco 

A^'ra  B6  videi  omnia 

Oecurrit  auo  Ub0n» 

^kUo,  IMC  queritttr  nuMri.—^Mxao, 

While  others  dwell  on  mean  affairs. 
Their  kings,  their  councils,  and  their  wars, 
Philaster  roves  among  the  stani 

In  melancholy  silence  he 
Travels  alone  and  cannot  see 
An  equal  for  his  company. 

Not  one  of  all  the  learned  train 
Like  him  can  manage  Charlei^  wain 
Or  motion  of  the  moon  explain. 

He  tells  us  when  the  sun  will  rise. 
Points  out  fair  days,  or  clouded  skies ; — 
No  matter  if  he  sometimes  lies. 

An  annual  almanac  to  frame 
And  publish  with  pretended  name. 
Is  all  his  labour,  all  his  aim. 

He  every  month  has  something  new, 
Tet  mostly  deals  in  what  is  true 
Obliging  ail,  and  cheating  few. 

Our  sister  moon,  the  stars,  the  sun. 
In  measur'd  circles  round  him  run ; 
He  knows  their  motions— every  one 

The  solar  system  at  his  will — 
To  mortify  such  daring  skill. 
The  comets — ^they  are  rebels  stilL 

Advancing  in  its  daily  race 
He  calculates  the  planets'  place. 
Nor  can  the  moon  elude  his  chace. 

In  dark  eclipse  when  she  would  hide 
And  be  awhile  the  modest  bride, 
He  pulls  her  veil  of  crape  aside. 

Each  passing  age  must  have  its  taste : 
The  sun  is  in  the  centre  plac'd, 
And  fuel  must  supply  his  waste ; 

Bnt  how  to  find  it  he  despairs, 
Nor  will  he  leave  his  idle  cares 
Or  Jove  to  mind  his  own  uffaira. 

He  prophesies  the  sun's  decay ; 
And  while  he  would  his  fate  delay. 
New  sorrows  on  his  spirits  prey. 

So  much  upon  his  shoulders  laid, 
He  reads  what  Aristotle  said ; 
Then  calls  the  comets  to  his  aid. 

The  people  of  the  lunar  sphere 
As  he  can  plainly  make  appear 
Are  coming  nearer  year  by  year. 

Though  others  often  gaze  in  vain 
Not  one  of  all  the  starry  train 
Could  ever  puzile  his  strong  brain, 

The  ram,  the  twins,  the  shining  goau 
And  Argo,  in  the  skies  afloat. 
To  him  are  things  of  little  note; 

And  that  which  now  adorns  the  bear, 
(I  heard  him  say)  the  snilor's  star. 
Will  be  in  time  the  Lord  knows  where. 

Thus  nature  waiting  at  his  call, 

His  book,  in  vogue  with  g^eat  and  sma  1, 

Is  sought,  admired,  and  r^d  by  all 

How  happy  thus  on  earth  to  stav. 
The  planets  keeping  him  in  pay- 
And  when  'tis  time  to  post  away. 
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Old  Saturn  will  a  bait  prepare, 
And  hook  him  up  from  toil  and  care 
To  make  new  calculations  there, 

THX  HSW  mOLAXn  SABDATH-DAT  OHAfll 

{Written  under  the  Character  of  Heeekiah  Salem.) 

On  a  fine  Sunday  morniug  I  mounted  my  steed, 
And  southward  from  Hartford  had  meant  to  pro- 
ceed; 
Hy  baggage  was  stow'd  in  a  cart  yerv  snug. 
Which  Ranger,  the  selding,  was  fated  to  lug ; 
With  his  harneas  and  buckles,  he  loom'd  very  grand, 
And  was  drove  by  young  Darby,  a  lad  of  the  land— 
On  land  or  on  water,  most  handy  was  he; 
A  jockey  on  shore,  and  a  sailor  at  sea ; 
He  knew  all  the  roads,  he  was  so  ve^  keen, 
And  the  Bible  by  heart,  at  the  age  of  fifteen. 
As  thus  I  jogg*d  on,  to  my  saddle  confined. 
With  Hanger  and  Darby  a  distance  behind; 
At  last  in  full  view  of  a  steeple  we  came. 
With  a  eock  on  the  spire,  (1  suppose  he  was  game; 
A  dove  in  the  pulpit  may  suit  your  grave  people, 
But  always  remember — a  cock  on  the  steeple.) 
Cries  Doroy — **  Dear  master,  I  he^  you  to  stay ; 
Believe  me,  there's  danger  in  driynig  this  way; 
Our  deacons  on  Sundays  have  power  to  arrest 
And  lead  us  to  churcli — if  your  honor  thinks  best : 
Though  still  I  must  do  them  the  justice  to  tell. 
They  would  choose  you  should  pay  them  tlie  fine^ 
full  as  well." 
The  fine  (said  I),  Darby,  how  much  may  it  be — 
A  shilling  or  sixpence}    Why,  dow  let  me  see, 
Three  shillings  are  all  the  small  pence  that  remain, 
And  to  change  a  half  joe  would  oe  rather  pbofake. 
Is  it  more  than  three  shillings,  the  fine  that  you 

speak  on  f 
What  say  yon,  good  Darby,  will  that  serve  the 
deacon  ? 
"  Three  shilling  T  (cried  Darby)  "  why,  master, 
youVe  jesting ! — 
Let  us  luff  while  we  can,  and  make  sure  of  our  weet- 

ing-^ 
Forty  ahulingtt  excuse  me,  is  too  much  to  pay. 
It  would  take  my  month's  wages — that's  all  IVe  to 

say. 
By  taking  thie  road  that  inclines  to  the  right. 
The  squire  and  the  sexton  may  bid  us  good  night: 
If  once  to  old  Ranger  I  give  up  the  rein 
The  parson  himself  may  pursue  us  in  vain." 

"  'Sot  I,  my  good  Darby  (I  answered  the  lad), 
Leaye  the  church  on  the  left  I  they  would  think  we 

were  mad. 
I  would  sooner  rely  on  the  heels  of  my  steed, 
And  paee  by  them  all,  like  a  Jehu  indeed : 
As  long  as  rm  able  to  lead  in  the  race. 
Old  Ranger,  the  gehUng,  will  go  a  ^ood  pace ; 
As  the  deacon  pursues,  he  will  fly  like  a  swallow. 
And  you  in  the  cart  must  undoubtedly  follow." 
Tlien  approaching  the  church,  as  we  pass'd  by  the 
door 
The  sexton  peep'd  out,  with  a  saint  or  two  more, 
A  deacon  came  forward  and  waved  us  his  hat, 
A  signal  to  drop  him  some  money — ^mind  that  I — 
"  Now,  Darby,  (I  whispered^  be  ready  to  skip. 
Ease  off  the  curb  bridle — give  Ranger  the  whip: 
While  you  haye  the  rear,  and  m3^1f  lead  the  way. 
No  doctor  or  deacon  shall  catch  us  to-day." 

By  this  time  the  deacon  had  mounted  his  pony, 
Andchased  for  the  soke  of  our  souls  and— our  money: 
The  saint,  as  he  followed,  cried—*'  Stop  them,  hal- 
loo I" 
As  swift  as  he  followed,  as  swiftly  we  flew. 

**  Ah,  master  I  (said  Darby)  I  very  much  fear 
We  must  drop  him  some  money  to  check  his  career; 
He  is  gaining  upon  ua  and  waves  with  his  hat — 


Tliere's  nothing,  dear  master,  will  stop  him  bot  that 
Remember  the  Beaver  (you  well  know  the  fable), 
I  Who  flyinff  the  hunters  as  long  as  he's  able. 
When  he  finds  that  his  efforts  can  nothing  ayail, 
But  death  and  the  puppies  are  close  at  his  tail. 
Instead  of  desponding  at  such  a  dead  lift. 
He  bites  off  their  object,  and  makes  a  free  gilt 
Since  fortune  all  hope  of  escaping  denies. 
Better  give  them  a  little  than  lose  the  whole  prize.'* 
But  scarce  had  he  spoke,  when  we  came  to  a  place 
Whose  muddy  condition  concluded  the  chase. 
Down  settled  the  cart,  and  old  Ranger  stuck  fast 
Aha  I  (taid  the  taint),  have  I  caieh*d  ye  at  Uut  i 
•        ••••••• 

Cetera  deaunt 

raw  xiraLAJcs  Ain>  raw  tobk. 

These  exiles  were  form'd  in  a  whimsical  mould. 
And  were  aw'd  by  their  priests,  like  the  Hebrews 

of  old ; 
Disclaim'd  all  pretences  to  jesting  and  laughter. 
And  sigh'd  their  lives  through,  to  be  happy bereafler. 

On  a  crown  immaterial  their  hearts  were  Intent, 
I  They  look'd  towards  Zion,  wherever  they  went, 
,  Did  all  things  in  hopes  of  a  future  reitard. 

And  wonyd  mankind— for  the  sake  of  the  Lord 

i  With  rigour  excessive  they  strengthen'd  their  reign. 
Their  laws  were  eonceivVf  in  the  ill-natur'd  s'train. 
With  mystical  meanings  the  saint  was  perplext 
And  the  flesh  and  the  devil  were  slain  oy  a  text 

The  body  was  scourged  for  the  g^ood  of  the  soul. 
All  folly  discouragM  by  peevish  controul, 
A  knot  on  the  head  was  tlie  sign  of  no  grace, 
I  And  the  Pope  and  his  comrade  were  pictur'd  m  lace. 

A  stoye  in  their  churches,  or  pews  lin'd  with  green. 
Were  horrid  to  think  of,  much  less  to  be  seen. 
Their  bodies  were  worm'd  with  the  linings  of  lore. 
And  \h%fire  was  sufficient  that  flaah'd  from  above. 

"Twas  a  crime  to  assert  that  the  moon  was  opaque. 
To  say  tlie  earth  mov'd,  was  to  merit  the  stoke ; 
And  he  that  could  tell  an  eclipse  was  to  be. 
In  the  college  of  Satan  had  toK»k  his  d^rcei 

On  Sundays  their  faces  were  dark  as  a  cloud-^ 

The  road  to  the  meeting  was  only  allowed. 

And  those  they  caugiit  rambling,  on  business  or 

pleasure, 
Were  sent  to  the  stocks,  to  repent  at  their  leisure 

This  day  was  the  moumfullest  day  in  the  week — 
Except  on  religion,  none  veutur*d  to  speak — 
Tliis  day  was  the  day  to  examine  their  lives. 
To  clear  off  old  scores,  and  to  preach  to  their  wive& 

In  the  school  of  oppresHon  though  woefully  taugiit, 
*Twas  only  to  be  the  oppreeeort  tliey  sought ; 
All,  all  but  themselves  were  be-devill'd  and  blind. 
And  their  narrow-soul'd  creed  was  to  serve  all 
mankind 

This  beautiful  system  of  nature  below 
Tliey  neither  consider*d,  nor  wanted  to  know. 
And  caird  it  a  dog-house  wherein  they  were  pent, 
Unworthy  themselves,  and  their  mighty  descent 

They  never  peroeir'd  that  in  Nature's  wide  plan 
There  must  be  that  whimsical  creature  call'a  Mast, 
Far  short  of  the  rank  he  affects  to  attain, 
Tet  a  link  in  its  place,  in  creation's  yast  chain. 

•  •  •  •  a 

Thus,  feuds  and  vexations  distracted  their  reign, 
(And  perhaps  a  few  vestiges  still  may  remain) 
But  time  has  presented  an  oflBspring  as  bold, 
Less  free  to  believe,  and  more  wise  than  the  old. 
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Their  phAnioms,  their  vixarda,  their  witches  «re 

fled— 
Matthew  ParU^  etoiy  with  horror  is  read — 
His  daughters,  and  all  the  enchantments  they  bore— 
And  the  demon,  that  pinch'd  them,  is  heard  of  no 

more. 

lYieir  taste  for  the  fine  arts  is  strangely  increased. 
And  Latinos  no  longer  a  mark  of  the  Beasi : 
Mathematics,  at  present,  a  farmer  may  know, 
Without  being  hanged  for  connections  below. 

Proud,  rough,  iNDEPDrDcxT,  undaunted  and  free, 
And  patient  of  hardships,  their  task  is  the  sea. 
Their  country  too  barren  their  with  to  attain. 
They  make  up  the  kws  by  exploring  the  main. 

Whererer  bright  PhoBbns  awakens  the  gales 
I  see  the  bold  Yankee  expanding  their  sails, 
Throughout  the  wide  ocean  pursuing  their  schemes, 
And  chaciug  the  whales  on  its  uttermost  streams 

No  climate,  for  them,  is  too  cold  or  too  warm, 
They  reef  tiie  broad  canvas,  and  fight  with  the 

storm; 
In  war  with  the  foremost  their  standards  display. 
Or  glut  the  loud  cannon  with  death,  for  the  Iray. 

No  Talour  in  fable  their  yalour  exceeds, 
llieir  spirits  are  fitted  for  desperate  deeds ; 
No  rivals  have  they  in  our  annals  of  fame, 
Or  if  they  are  rivall'd,  'tis  Yobk  has  the  claim. 

Inspired  at  the  sound,  while  the  name  she  repeats, 
Bold  fancy  conveys  me  to  Hudson's  retreats-— 
Ah,  sweet  recollection  of  juvenile  dreams 
In  the  groves,  and  the  forests  that  skirted  his  streams ! 

How  often,  with  rapture,  those  streams  were  surveyed 
When,  sick  of  the  city,  I  flew  to  the  shade — 
How  often  the  bard  and  the  peasant  shall  mourn 
Ere  those  groves  shall  revive,  or  those  shades  shall 
return  1 

Not  a  hill,  but  some  fortress  disfigures  it  round  I 
And  ramparts  are  rais'd  where  the  cottage  was 

found  I 
The  plains  and  the  voUies  with  ruin  are  spread. 
With  graves  in  abundance,  and  bones  of  tne  dead. 

The  first  that  attempted  to  enter  this  tireight 
(In  anno  one  thousand  six  hundred  and  eighty 
Was  Hudson  (the  same  that  we  mentioned  before, 
Who  was  lost  in  the  gulf  that  he  went  to  explore.) 

For  a  sum  that  they  paid  him  (we  know  not  how 

much) 
This  captain  transferr'd  all  his  right  to  the  Dutch ; 
For  the  titne  has  been  here,  (to  the  world  be  it 

known,) 
When  all  a  man  saiFd  by,  or  saw,  was  his  own. 

The  Dutch  on  their  purchase  sat  quietly  down, 
And  fixfd  on  an  island  to  lay  out  a  town ; 
They  modell'd  their  streets  from  the  horns  of  a  ram ; 
And  the  name  that  best  pleas'd  them  was  New 
Amaterdam, 

They  purehas'd  large  tracts  from  the  Indiana  for 

beads, 
And  sadly  tormented  some  runaway  Swedes, 
Who  (none  knows  for  what)  from  their  country  had 

flown 
To  liye  here  in  peace,  undisturbed  and  alone. 

Nkw  Bklqia,  the  Dutch  call'd  their  province,  be  sure, 
But  names  never  yet  made  possession  secure, 
For  CliarUy  (the  second  that  honoured  the  name) 
Sent  over  a  squadron,  asserting  Ids  claim. 


•  See  N«s1*s  History  of  New  Englsod. 


(Had  his  eword  and  his  title  been  equally  slender, 
In  vain  had  they  sumraon'd  Mynheer  to  surrender) 
The  soil  they  demanded,  or  threatened  their  worst, 
Insisting  that  Cabot  had  looked  at  it  first. 

The  want  of  a  squadron  to  fall  on  their  rear 
Made  the  argument  perfectly  plain  to  Mynheer- 
Force  ended  the  contest — ^the  right  was  a  sham, 
And  the  Dutch  were  sent  packing  to  hot  Svoinail 

Twas  hard  to  be  thus  of  their  labours  depriv'd. 
But  the  age  of  republics  had  not  yet  arriv'd — 
Fate  saw — tho'  no  wizzard  could  tell  them  as  much — 
That  the  erown,  in  due  time,  was  to  fare  like  t/ie 
DuUK 


aoTAL  ArraawTioa;  ▲  lokdoh  stobt. 

A  widow  who  some  miles  from  London  lived, 

Far  in  a  vale  obscure,  of  little  note, 

With  much  ado  a  poor  subsistence  gain'd 

From  a  spinning-wheel,  that  just  her  living  brought 

A  son  she  had,  a  rude,  mischievous  wi^ht. 
Who,  now  to  fifteen  years  or  more  arrived. 
Would  neither  dig  nor  thresh,  nor  hold  the  plough. 
But  simply  by  the  poor  old  woman  lived. 

Joan  thought  it  time  this  lazy,  lounging  lad. 
Should  learn  some  trade,  since  country  work  ho 

hated: 
Jerry,  said  slie,  to  London  you  must  go. 
And  learn  to  work ;  for  this  you  was  created. 

While  tarrying  here,  you  eat  up  all  my  kail. 
Scarce  leave  a  turnip-to])— my  nens  you  kill. 
And  nothing  earn.     My  wheel  alone  goes  round. 
But  time  must  come,  my  boy,  when  stop  it  wilL 

Your  legs  and  arms  grow  every  day  more  strong ; 
For  height  you  shortly  will  be  call  d  a  man : 
Not  so  with  me — I  am  hastening  down  tlie  hill, 
And  soon  must  mix  with  dust,  where  I  began  I 

Jerry  with  tears  received  the  good  advice ; 
So,  up  to  London  town  next  week  they  went 
Now  choose,  said  Joan,  the  trade  you  fancy  best 
For  to  some  trade  you  must  and  snail  be  sent. 

So  round  he  stroU'd  through  many  a  street  and  alley, 
Saw  blacksmiths  here,  like  Vulcan,  wielding  sledges ; 
There  tailors  sitting  cross-lesg'd  on  a  board. 
Next  barbers  whetting  up  their  razors'  edges* 

Now  saw  a  cobbler  cobbling  in  his  stall. 
Then  weaver  busy  with  his  warp  and  woof; 
Now  mason  raising  high  some  lordling^s  wall,' 
Or  carpenter,  engaged  upon  a  roof 

These  pleased  him  not  All  this  was  hnrd-earn'd  cnsh. 
Tight  work  he  thought,  in  one  disguise  or  other. 
He  look'd  at  labor — saw  it  was  not  good— 
Or  only  good  as  managed  by  his  mother. 

He  shook  his  head,  as  if  he  meant  to  say. 
All  this  is  worse  than  threshing — ^learn  a  trade  I 
Something  Til  learn  that's  fine,  genteel,  and  airy. 
For  common  work  these  hands  were  never  made. 

At  last  he  chanced  to  stray  where  dwells  the  king- 
Great  George  the  Tliird,  in  all  his  pomp  and  glare ; 
Well  now,  uiought  Jerry,  here  mnst  live  a  man 
That  has  a  trade  would  suit  me  to  a  hair. 

There's  little  doing — all  is  brisk  and  gay, 
And  dninty  dishes  go  a  beeging  here: 
Some  seem  to  work,  yet  all  thcu*  work  is  play, 
I  will  be  bound  at  least  for  seven  long  year. 

So  back  he  came  where  honest  Joan  was  waiting. 
Well,  Jerry,  tell  me,  what's  the  trade  you  pitch  o..? 
Mother,  said  he,  there  is  but  one  I  like, 
Or  which  a  man  is  likely  to  get  rich  on. 
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**  Come,  tell  me  then  the  bunn^M  you  prefer: 
One  only  thriving  trade  I — a  cnrioiu  thing! 
Out  witn  it  then  r    Said  Jerry,  Mother  dear, 
Dear  mother,  bind  me  'prentice  to  the  king. 

TO  THB  KSMOST 

Ofihe  brai>«  Americana^  under  General  Greene^  in  South  Oa- 
roUna,  ieho/eU  in  the  acUan  of  September  8, 178L 

At  EuTAW  Bpringg  the  valiant  died: 
Their  limbs  with  duet  are  covered  o'er— 
Weep  on,  ye  springs,  your  tearful  tide ; 
How  many  heroes  are  no  more  1 

If  in  this  wreck  of  ruin,  they 
Can  yet  be  thought  to  claim  a  tear, 
O  smite  thy  gentle  breast,  and  say 
The  friends  of  freedom  slumber  here  I 

Thou,  who  shalt  trace  this  bloody  plain. 
If  goodness  rules  thy  generous  breast. 
Sigh  for  the  wasted  iniral  reign ; 
Bigh  for  the  shepherds,  sunk  to  rest  I 

Stranger,  their  humble  graves  adorn  ; 
You  too  may  fall,  and  ask  a  tear : 
Tis  not  the  beauty  of  the  mom 
That  proves  the  oveniug  shall  be  clear — 

They  saw  their  injur'd  country's  woe ; 

The  flaming  town,  the  wasted  field  ; 

Then  inish'd  to  meet  the  insulting  foe ; 

They  took  the  spear — ^but  left  the  shield.  * 

Led  by  thy  conquering  genius,  Greknk, 
The  Britons  they  compell'd  to  fly : 
None  distant  view*d  the  fistal  plain, 
Kone  griev'd,  in  such  a  cause,  to  die — 

But,  like  the  Parthian,  fam'd  of  old. 
Who,  flying,  still  their  arrows  threw ; 
Tliese  routed  Britons,  full  as  bold. 
Retreated,  and  retreating  slew. 

Now  rest  in  peace,  our  patriot  band; 
Though  far  from  Nature's  limits  thrown, 
We  trust,  they  find  a  happier  land, 
A  brighter  sunshine  of  their  own. 

ox  TUX  MXMORABLB  VIOromT 

Obtained  by  the  gaUant  Captain  Jchn  Paul  Jonea  qf  the  Son 
Homme  Richard^  oeer  tne  Serapie^  under  the  coumMmd  of 
(ktptatn  Peareon» 

O'er  the  rough  main,  with  flowing  sheet. 
The  guardian  of  a  numerous  fleet, 

Beraphxt  from  the  Baltic  came : 
A  ship  of  less  tremendous  foree 
Sail'd  by  her  side  the  self-same  course, 

Counte98  of  ScarhWo*  was  her  name. 

And  now  their  native  eoasts  appear, 
Britannia's  hills  their  summits  rear 

Above  the  German  main ; 
Fond  to  suppose  their  dangers  o'er, 
They  southward  coast  along  the  shore, 

Thy  waters,  gentle  Thames,  to  gain* 

Full  forty  guns  Seraphis  bore. 

And  ScarbWs  Countess  twenty-four, 

Mann'd  with  Old  England's  boldest 
What  flag  that  rides  the  Chtllio  seas 
Shall  dare  attack  such  piles  as  these, 

Design'd  for  tumults  and  for  wars  1 

Now  from  the  top-mast's  giddy  height 
A  seaman  cry'd — "Four  sail  in  sight 

Approach  with  favourit:g  gales." 
Pearson,  resolv'd  to  save  the  fleet. 
Stood  off  to  sea,  these  ships  to  meet. 

And  closely  brac'd  his  shivering  saila. 


With  him  advane'd  the  CounteflB  bold, 
Like  a  black  tar  in  wars  grown  old : 

And  now  these  floating  piles  drew  nigh 
But,  muse,  unfold,  what  chief  of  fiune 
In  Uie  other  warlike  squadron  came, 

Whose  Btandards  at  his  masthead  fly. 

Twas  JoMK,  brave  Joints,  to  battle  led 
As  bold  a  crew  as  ever  bled 

Upon  the  sky-surrounded  main ; 
The  standards  of  the  western  world 
Were  to  the  willing  winds  unfurl'd. 

Denying  Britain's  tyrant  reign. 

The  Oood-Man'RiehardltA  the  line; 
The  Alliance  next :  with  these  combiiia 

Tlie  Gallio  ship  they  Pallat  calU 
llie  Venffeanee  arm'd  with  sword  and  flame; 
These  to  attack  the  Britons  came— 

But  two  accomplish'd  all. 

Now  Phcsbus  sought  his  peariy  bed : 
But  who  can  tell  the  scenes  of  dread. 

The  horrors  of  that  fatal  night  1 
Close  up  these  floating  castles  came: 
The  Good-Man-Richanl  bursts  in  flame ; 

Seraphis  trembled  at  the  sight 

She  felt  the  fury  of  her  ball : 

I>own,  prostrate,  down  the  Britons  fiUl ; 

The  decks  were  strew'd  with  slain : 
JoNBs  to  the  foe  his  vessel  lash'd ; 
And,  while  the  black  artillery  flash'd. 

Loud  thunders  shook  the  main. 

Alas!  that  mortals  should  employ 
Such  murdering  engines  to  destroy 

That  frame  by  heaven  so  nicely  join'd ; 
Alas !  that  e'er  the  god  decreed 
That  brother  should  by  brother  bleed. 

And  pour'd  such  madueas  in  the  mind. 

But  thou,  brave  Jonxb^  no  blame  shalt  bear 
The  rights  of  men  demand  your  care  : 

For  theee  you  dare  the  greedy  waves 
No  tyrant,  on  destruction  beat. 
Has  plann'd  thy  conquests— thou  art  sent 

To  humble  tyrants  and  their  slaTeiL 

See  !•— dread  Seraphis  flames  again— > 
And  art  thou,  Jones,  among  the  slain. 

And  sunk  to  Neptune's  caves  below — 
He  lives — ^though  crowds  around  him  fall. 
Still  he,  unhurt,  survives  them  all ; 

Almost  alone  he  fights  the  foe. 

And  can  your  ship  these  strokes  sustain  f 
Behold  your  brave  companions  slain. 

All  clasp'd  in  oceairs  cold  embrace, 
SmuuB,  on  be  bunk — the  Briton  cries-^ 
Sink  ir  tou  can— -the  chief  replies^ 

Fierce  lightnings  blazing  in  his  laoe. 

Then  to  the  side  three  guns  he  drew, 
(Almost  deserted  by  his  crew,) 

And  charg'd  them  deen  with  woe; 
By  PearsorCs  flash  he  aim'a  hot  baDs; 
His  main-mast  totters — down  it  falls — 

O'erwhelming  half  below. 

Pearson  had  yet  disdain'd  to  yield. 
But  scarce  his  secret  fears  ooneeal'd, 
And  thus  was  heard  to  cry— 
"  With  hell,  not  mortals,  I  contend ; 
What  art  thou — ^human,  or  a  fiend. 
That  dost  my  force  defy  I 
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tt«tQni,  my  lads,  Uid  fight  renew  T — 
So  call'd  bold  Peanon  to  his  crew ; 

But  call'd,  alas  f  in  vain ; 
Some  on  the  decks  lay  maim'd  and  dead ; 
Some  to  their  deep  reccaoca  fled, 

And  hoete  were  shrouded  in  the  main. 

DisUeas'd,  forsaken,  and  alone, 

He  haol'd  his  tattered  standard  down, 

And  yielded  to  his  gallant  foe ; 
Bold  FMu  soon  the  C<mnies$  took, — 
Thus  both  their  haughty  colours  struck, 

Confeanng  what  the  brave  can  da 

But,  Jokes,  too  deariy  didst  thon  buy 
Hiese  ships  possest  so  gloriously. 

Too  many  deaths  disgrao'd  the  fray : 
Thy  barque  that  bore  the  conquering  name. 
That  the  proud  Briton  overcame. 

Even  she  forsook  thee  on  thy  way ; 

For  when  the  mom  began  to  shine. 
Fatal  to  her,  the  ocean  brine 

Poured  through  each  spacious  wound; 
Quick  in  the  deep  she  disappeared : 
But  Joms  to  friendly  Bel^pa  steered. 

With  conquest  and  with  glory  crown'd. 

Go  on,  great  man,  to  scourge  the  foe. 
And  bid  these  haughty  Britons  know 

They  to  oor  Thirteen  Start  shall  benl ; 
The  Start  that,  veil'd  in  dark  attire, 
Lo^  glimmered  with  a  feeble  fire, 

But  radiant' now  ascend. 

Bend  to  the  Stars  that  flaming  rise 
On  western  worlds,  more  brilliant  sides* 

Fair  Freedom's  reign  restored— 
So  when  the  Magi,  come  from  far. 
Beheld  the  Grod-atlending  Star, 

They  trembled  and  adored. 

EX  BAXTUB   or   tlOXIlf OTOH,   OW  THB  SBABOAID  OT  OOVmC- 

ncuT. 

/»  an  attack  upon  the  U»en  amd  a  rnnaU  jbH  of  two  ffum^  by 
Ike  RamiUiee^  teoenty-four  gun  efdp^  commanded  by  Sir 
7%oma»  Hardy  ;  the  Pactotm,  88  gun  ehip,  Deepatc\  brig 
ef  tt  ITMM^  amd  a  ramee^  or  bondt  ehip^—Auffuet,  ISK 

Four  gallant  ships  from  Englnnd  came 
Freighted  doep  with  fire  and  flame. 
And  other  things  we  need  not  name, 
To  have  a  dash  at  Stonington. 

Now  safely  moor*d,  their  work  begun; 
They  thought  to  make  the  Yankees  run. 
And  have  a  mighty  deal  of  fun 

In  stealmg  sheep  at  Stonington. 

A  deacon  then  popp'd  up  his  head. 
And  parson  Jonesrs  sermon  read. 
In  which  the  reverend  doctor  said 

That  they  must  fight  for  Stonington. 

A  townsman  bade  them,  next,  attend 
To  sundry  resolutions  penn'd. 
By  wliich  they  promised  to  defend 

With  sword  and  gun  old  Stonington. 

The  ships  advancing  different  ways, 
The  Bntons  soon  b^an  to  blaze. 
And  put  th'  old  women  in  amaze. 

Who  feared  the  loss  of  Stonington. 

The  Yankees  to  their  fort  repair'd. 
And  made  as  though  they  liUle  cared 
For  ull  that  came — ^though  very  hard 

The  cannon  play'd  on  Stonington. 

The  Ramilliet  began  the  attack, 
Deepaich  came  forward — ^bold  and  black- 
Ana  none  can  tell  what  kept  them  back 
From  setting  fire  to  Stonitigton. 


The  bombardiers  with  bomb  and  ball. 
Soon  made  a  farmer^s  barrack  fall, 
And  did  a  cow-house  sadly  maul 

That  stood  a  mile  from  Stonington. 

They  kiU'd  a  goose,  they  kill*d  a  hen. 
Three  hogs  they  wounded  in  a  pen— 
They  dash*d  away,  and  pray  what  then  ? 
This  was  not  taking  Stonington. 

The  shells  were  thrown,  the  rockets  flew. 
But  not  a  shell,  of  all  they  threw. 
Though  every  house  was  roll  in  view, 

Gould  bum  a  house  at  Stonington. 

To  have  their  turn  they  thought  but  fair; — 
The  Yankees  brought  two  guns  to  bear. 
And,  sir,  it  would  have  made  you  stare. 

This  smoke  of  smokes  at  Stonington. 

They  bored  Pactolus  through  and  through. 
And  kill*d  and  wounded  of  her  crew 
So  many,  that  she  bade  adieu 

T*  the  gallant  boys  of  Stonington. 

The  brig  Despatch  was  hulVd  and  torn — 
So  crippled,  nddled,  so  forlorn, 
Ko  more  she  cast  an  eye  of  scorn 

On  the  little  fort  at  Stonington. 

The  Bamillies  gave  up  th*  affray. 
And,  with  her  comrades,  sneak  d  away. 
Such  was  the  valor,  on  that  day. 

Of  British  tars  near  Stonington. 

Bat  some  assert,  on  certain  grounds, 
(Besides  the  damage  and  the  woundis). 
It  cost  the  king  ten  thousand  pounds 
To  have  a  dash  at  Stonington. 

▲  BAOOHAXAUAjr  DIALOOUI.     WSin'SH  1808. 

Arrived  at  Madeira,  the  island  of  vines. 
Where  mountains  and  valleys  abound. 

Where  the  sun  the  mild  juice  of  the  cluster  refines. 
To  gladden  the  magical  ground : 

As  pensive  I  stray'd  in  her  elegant  shade, 
Now  halting  and  now  on  the  move. 

Old  Bacchus  I  met,  with  a  crown  on  his  head. 
In  the  darkest  recess  of  a  grove. 

I  met  him  with  awe,  but  no  symptom  of  fear 
As  I  roved  by  his  mountains  and  springs, 

When  he  said  with  a  sneer,  "  how  dare  you  oome 
here. 
You  hater  of  despots  and  kings  f — 

"  Do  you  know  that  a  prince,  and  a  regent  renown'd 
Presides  in  tliis  island  of  wine  f 
Wliose  fame  on  the  earth  has  encircled  it  round 
And  spreads  from  the  pole  to  the  line! 

"Haste  away  with  your  barque:  on  the  foam  of 
the  main 
To  Charleston  I  bid  you  repair: 
There  drink  your  Jamaica,  that  maddens  the  brain ; 
You  shall  have  no  Madeira — ^I  swear." 

"  Dear  Bacchus,"  (I  answered^  for  Bacchus  it  was, 
That  spoke  in  this  menucmg  tone : 
I  knew  by  the  smirk  and  the  flush  on  his  face 
It  was  Baoohus,  and  Bacchus  alone — 

"  Dear  Bacchus  (I  answered),  ah,  why  so  severe  ?-» 
Since  your  neetar  abundantly  flows. 
Allow  me  one  cargo— without  it  I  fear 
SoMM  people  wiU  soon  come  to  blow& 

"  I  left  them  in  wrangles,  disorder,  and  strife. 
Political  feuds  were  so  high, 
I  was  sick  of  their  quarrels,  and  sick  of  my  lifo, 
And  almost  requested  to  die.** 
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Here,  IabU  of  my  choiceat — go,  tell  Uiem  repent, 

Aad  CUM  their  political  war. 
"WiUi  tlie  cargo  I  wnd,  yon  ma;  wj,  I  inteod 

To  hoih  them  to  peace  and  repose ; 
With  Uui  present  of  mine,  on  the  wings  of  the 

You  sball  travel,  aad  tell  them,  bere  goes 
"A  health  to  old  Bacchtu !  who  sends  them  tBe  b«et 
Of  the  nectar  his  ulaiid  affords. 
The  soul  of  the  feast  and  tlie  joy  of  the  gneet, 
Too  good  for  jour  mooarchs  and  lorda. 
"  No  rJTak  have  I  in  lliis  insular  *Mt«, 
Alone  will  I  gorem  the  isle 
With  a  king  at  my  feet,  and  a  court  to  my  taste. 
And  all  in  the  popular  style. 
"But  a  spirit  there  is  in  the  order  of  things. 
To  me  it  is  iKrfectly  plain. 
That  will  strike  at  thescejitres  of  despots  and  kings. 
And  only  king  Bacchus  romain." 

OOOrEBNEtlB  UOBBtB. 

Thb  fint  of  the  imceetora  of  OoDvemeor  Uorris 
who  emigrated  to  America,  was  Richard  Morris, 
who  19  add  to  have  been  an  officer  in  Corawallia'a 
nnny.  He  cnme  to  New  York,  after  a  short  resi- 
dence in  the  West  Indies,  and  purchased  an  estate 
of  three  tliousand  acres  at  Harloeiii,  which  was 
invested  by  the  governor  with  manorial  rights. 
His  Hoa  Lewis  succeeded  to  the  estate ;  and  filled, 
during  the  last  eight  years  of  his  life,  the  office 
of  Governor  of  Kew  Jorscy.  His  eldest  son, 
Lewie,  became  a  member  of  the  New  York  Letria- 
lature,inwhiohheadoptcd  the  liberal  dde.  He  had 
eight  children,  four  of  whom  were  eons,  and  out 
of  these  sons  Gouvemeur  was  the  yonngest.     He 
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was  bom  at  Morrisania,  Jan.  31,  ITSS.  When 
quite  young  he  was  placed  in  the  family  of  M. 
Tetar,  a  teacher  ut  New  Roolielle,  where  he  ac- 
quired a  thorongh  knowledge  of  the  French  lan- 
guage. HewnaagradunteofKing's  College  at  the 
early  age  of  siiteea,  and  distinguished  himself  at 
Commencement  by  a  florid  address  on  Wit  and 
Beauty,  lie  noit  studied  law  in  the  office  of 
William  Smith,  the  Colonial  historian  of  the  state ; 


and  wefindhimat  iheageirfeif^teen,  diapkyiDg 
the  fatore  bent  of  his  mind  by  a  series  of  anonv- 
mona  newspaper  articles  againat  a  project  btcogfat 
np  in  the  Assembly  for  raimng  money  by  isening 
bills  of  credit.  Id  17TS,  be  was  elected  a  member 
of  the  first  Provincial  Oongrege.  Here  beeariy 
attracted  attentioD,  by  a  report  and  speed)  on  the 
mode  of  emiadon  of  a  paper  currency  by  the  Cbn- 
tinental  Consreas.  The  report  was  forwarded  to 
that  body,  which  afterwards  followed  oat  its  chief 
suggestions.  He  continued  in  tliis  poeition,  taking 
an  active  part  in  every  leading  question,  nntil  the 

KIT  ITTT,  when  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
volntdooary  Congress.  The  winter  whidi  M- 
lowed  hisi^ipoiutiiient  was  passMl  at  Valley  Forge, 
aa  <HI6  of  a  committee  i^)pointed  to  examine,  with 
Washington,  into  the  state  of  the  army.  Be  sub- 
sequently maintuned  a  r^uhu-  correq>ondenoe 
with  the  general,  and  was  of  much  service  in 
Gimgress,  promoting  measurw  ftw  the  better  «ip- 
])ort  and  efiicicnoy  ^  the  national  forces.  He  waa 
also  the  chairman  of  the  committee  of  five  ap- 
pointed in  1779  to  consider  the  despatches  receiv- 
ed from  the  American  Conunisaioners  in  Europe, 
who^<e  report  foniied  the  basis  of  tlie  subseqneDt 


shire  Granta,"  now  the  State  of  Vermont,  "iAat- 
ris  was  supposed  to  be,  and  probably  waa,  in 
favor  of  the  independence  of  the  re^on,  and  con- 
sequently lost  his  election  by  the  stat«  legialatnrei. 
He  continued  to  rcaide  in  Philadelphia,  where  he 
commenced  the  practice  of  his  profeeaion.  In  the 
early  port  of  1760,  he  published  a  series  of  eec<ays 
in  the  "  Pennsylvania  Packet,"  agned  "  An  Ame- 
riuan,"  on  the  stat«  of  the  national  finances,  which 
were  then  in  their  worst  condition.  In  these,  he 
attach  with  ability  the  lau-s  passed,  making  the 
receipt  of  the  paper  currency  at  a  Gxed  value  com- 
pulsory, and  al^io  those  regulating  prioea.  An 
able  passage  is  quoted  by  Mr.  Sparas  from  one  ot 
these  papers  :-- 

■The  last  object  I  sball  mention,'  '  ia  the  prcauva- 
tioa  of  our  federal  union,  which,  in  my  poor  opinion, 
will  gnatiy  depend  on  the  nianagemeut  of  our  reve- 
nue. The  articles  of  confederatioD  were  fbimed 
when  the  attachment  to  Congrees  was  great  and 
warm.  The  framcn  of  it,  therefore,  seem  to  have 
been  only  solicitous  how  to  provide  against  the 
power  of  that  body,  which,  by  means  of  their  fore- 
sight and  care,  now  eziita  by  mere  eoorteey  and  snf. 
femnce.  This  is  an  evil,  which  cannot  at  nreseat  be 
remedied,  but  if,  in  addition  to  thia.  a  Dumber  of  toog 
accounta,  and  quotas,  and  proportiona  be  left  lor  set- 
tlement, until  the  euemy  be  removed  at  ■  distano^ 
and  the  fear  of  them  also  removed,  these  will  afford 
so  much  matter  for  Ltigation,  and  occasion  anch 
heart-hnrniiigs.  and  give  ouch  room  for  theiiitrigue^ 
which  Great  Britain  has  already  attempted,  and 
wliieh  will  doubtlcsa  be  carried  on  by  her  or  some 
other  foreign  power,  that  nur  union  will  become, 
what  our  enemies  long  since  declared  it  waa,  amet« 
rope  of  sand.  Congrees  then,  like  the  tTavcller'a 
font  in  the  fable,  after  havine  been  hugged  close 
through  the  stormy  hour  of  danger,  will  be  caat 
aside  as  a  usdeu  burden,  in  the  calm  and  aonahine 
of  peace  and  victory.  Surely  the  consequeneei  of 
such  a  roensure,  the  struggica,  the  conVDUncia,  tbm 
miseries,  need  not  be  pictured  to  a  sensible  and  dia- 
cerniug  people.' 

In  May  of  this  ye«r,  Morris,  while  diiviDg 
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throQgb  Philadelphia,  was  thrown  from  his  vehi- 
ole,  and  his  leg  injured  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
render  amputation  necessary.  He  submitted  to 
the  operation  ¥rith  cheerfulness ;  and  is  said  to 
have  had  it  performed  by  a  young  surgeon,  that 
the  credit  attached  to  a  successful  treatment  of  a 
ease  which  had  attracted  public  attention,  might 
be  giren  to  a  friend  whom  it  would  advance  in 
fortune. 

*'*•  The  day  after  the  aocident  oocnrred,  a  fnend 
called  to  see  him,  who  thought  it  his  duty  to  offer 
as  innch  consolation  as  he  could,  on  an  event  so 
melancholy.  He  dwelt  upon  the  good  effects  which 
such  a  trial  would  produce  on  nis  character  and 
moral  temperament,  and  the  diminished  induce- 
ments it  would  leave  for  seeking  the  pleasures  and 
dissipations  of  life,  into  which  young  men  are  too 
apt  to  be  led.  '  My  good  Sir,*  replied  Mr.  Morris, 
'yon  ar^e  the  matter  so  handsomely,  and  point 
out  so  clearly  the  advantages  of  being  without 
legs,  that  I  am  idmost  tempted  to  part  with  the 
other.' 

^^  To  another  person,  who  visited  him  on  the 
same  occasion,  and  gave  utterance  to  his  feelings 
of  sympathv  and  regret,  he  replied :  *0,  Sir,  the 
loss  is  ranch  leas  than  you  imagine ;  I  shall  doubtless 
be  a  steadier  man  ^vith  one  leg  than  with  two.'  "• 

For  the  remainder  of  his  life  he  wore  a  wooden 
leg,  preferring  this  substitute  to  one  of  cork,  which 
he  tried  afterwards  in  Paris.  The  wooden  leg  did 
him  a  better  service  than  a  real  one  on  one  occa- 
sion daring  his  ministry  in  that  city.  Being 
hooted  while  riding  home  in  his  carriage,  during 
the  revolution,  he  disanued  the  fury  of  the  mob, 
and  converted  their  cries  of  aristocrat  into  cheers 
of  approbation  by  patting  his  wooden  member 
out  of  the  window  and  exclaiming  ^*  An  aristocrat? 
Yes,  who  lost  his  limb  in  the  cause  of  American 
libertv."+ 

In  1781,  Robert  Morris  was  placed  at  the  head 
of  the  finances  of  the  nation,  which  had  previously 
been  managed  by  a  committee  of  Congress.  His 
fir^t  act  was  to  appoint  Gouvemeur  Morris  his  as- 
sistant. He  accepted  the  situation,  andperformed 
its  duties  for  three  years  and  a  half.  He  still  re- 
mained, after  his  retirement,  connected  with  Ro- 
bert Morris  in  various  private  financial  matters. 
In  1786,  his  mother  died.  Her  life  interest  in  the 
estate  of  Morrisania  thus  terminated  ;  it  passed 
into  the  possession  of  the  second  soi^  Staats  Long 
Morris,  a  general  in  the  British  army,  the  eldest 
son  I^wis,  having  received  his  portion  in  his  fa- 
ther's lifetime.  The  other  children  were  to  re- 
ceive seven  thousand  ponncls  from  Staats.  As  he 
resided  in  England  he  had  no  objection  to  n  sole, 
and  Gonvemeur,  by  the  aid  of  loans  and  accom- 
modations, became  possessed  of  the  estate  by  pur- 
cliase  from  his  brother.  In  1787,  he  took  his  seat 
as  delegate  from  Pennsylvania,  in  the  convention 
for  the  formation  of  the  federal  constitution.  No 
record  of  his  acts  in  that  body  is  found  among 
his  papers.  An  original  letter  written  to  Mr. 
Spmcs  in  reply  to  a  request  for  information  on  the 
sabject  by  President  Madison,  heem  testimony  to 
Morris's  general  exertions  in  promoting  harmony, 
and  also  that  the  draft  of  the  constitution  was 
placed  in  his  hands  to  receive  its  finished  form. 
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On  the  18th  of  December,  1788,  Morris  sailed 
for  Havre.  He  arrived  at  Paris  on  the  3d  of  Feb- 
ruary following.  From  this  time  ho  kept  a  mi- 
nute diary,  numerous  selections  from  which  will 
be  found  in  Mr.  Sparks's  Life. 

In  January,  1791,  Morris  visited  London  by 
appointment  of  President  Washington,  as  a  private 
agent  to  the  English  government,  to  settle  unful- 
filled articles  of  the  treaty  of  peace.  Conferences 
were  prolonged  till  September  without  result. 
During  his  stay  at  London,  he  received  the  an- 
nouncement of  his  appointment  as  Minister  to 
France.  His  course  during  the  troublesome 
period  of  his  tenure  of  this  office,  was  marked  by 
the  caution  requisite  in  his  position.  In  August, 
1794,  he  was  succeeded  by  Monroe — his  recall 
having  been  asked  by  the  French  government, 
after  the  recall  of  Citizen  Genet  at  the  request  of 
the  United  States.  He  next  made  an  extensive 
tour  in  Europe,  and  while  at  Vienna  endeavored 
to  obtain  the  release  of  La  Fayette  from  Ohnutz. 
This  was  effected  in  September,  1797,  at  the  re- 
quisition of  Bonaparte.  In  October,  1798,  having 
arranged  the  complicated  business  afiairs  which 
had  long  occupied  his  attention,  he  returned 
home.  The  voyage  from  Hamburgh,  retarded  by 
various  accidents,  occnpied  eighty  days.  He  was 
chosen  the  next  year  to  fill  a  vacancy  in  the 
Senatorial  representation  of  New  York.  Before 
taking  his  seat  in  May,  he  was  engaged  in  Febru- 
ary as  ooimsel  in  a  law  case  at  Albany,  in  which 
Hamilton  was  opposed  to  him.  He  sided  in  the 
Senate,  and  for  the  remainder  of  his  life,  with 
the  Federalists.  He  was  opiK)sed  to  the  discon- 
tinuance of  direct  taxation,  and  in  favor  of  the 
purchase  of  Louisiana.  His  term  closed  in  March, 
1803,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life  was  parsed  at 
Morrisania. 

He  married  on  Christmas  Day,  1809,  Miss  Anne 
Carey  Randolph,  a  member  of  the  eminent  Virgi- 
nia family  of  that  name.  Without  informing 
his  relatives  of  his  intention,  he  assembled  them 
apparently  for  the  celebration  of  the  festival,  and 
while  they  were  wondering  at  the  non-appear- 
ance of  their  host,  entered  with  a  lady,  and  the 
puir  were  forthwith  made  man  and  wife.  If  all 
present  did  not  relish  the  marriage,  they  did  the 
dinner,  and  in  this  odd  mode  of  conducting  a 
delicate  affair,  the  wary  politician  may  have 
shown  his  skill  as  well  as  in  the  wider  field  of 
national  diplomacy.  The  guests  were  again  sum- 
moned to  the  baptism  of  his  child.  A  mot  of  one 
of  the  party  deserves  record  for  its  humor,  good 
or  bad  as  the  reader  pleases.  They  were  in 
ignorance  before  the  ceremony  as  to  the  name  the 
infant  was  to  receive.  "  For  my  part,"  said  one, 
near,  we  presume,  in  the  scale  of  propinquity,  "  I 
think  he  had  better  call  his  boy  after  his  Russian 
fnend,  Kutusoff." 

He  still  retained  his  fondness  for  travel,  and 
made  frequent  joumevs.  He  delivered  funeral 
orations  on  the  occasion  of  the  death  of  Wash- 
ington, two  others  of  a  similar  character  on 
Hamilton  and  Governor  George  Clinton ;  an  ad- 
dress *•''  in  celebration  of  the  DeUverance  of  Europe 
from  the  Yoke  of  Military  Despotism,"  June  29, 
1814;  an  inaugural  Discourse  before  the  New 
York  Historical  Society,  on  his  appointment  as 
President,  and  towards  the  close  of  his  life  con- 
tributed freqnentiy  to  the  New  York  Evening 
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Post,  the  Examiner,  and  the  United  States  Ga- 
zette. His  articles  consist  chiefly  of  satires  in 
prose  and  verse  on  tlie  politics  of  the  day.  The 
oration  on  Hamilton  was  delivered  in  the  open 
air,  on  his  interment  at  the  porch  of  the  old 
Trinity  Church.  He  was  an  early  advocate  of  the 
Erie  Canal,  and  was  Chairman  of  the  Canal  Com- 
missioners from  their  first  appointment  in  March, 
1810,  until  his  death,  which  occurred  after  a  brief 
illness,  November  6,  1816. 

When  he  was  about  dying,  he  said  to  his  friend 
at  Morrisania,  "Sixty-five  years  ago  it  pleased 
the  Almighty  to  call  me  into  existence,  here,  on 
this  spot,  in  this  very  room;  and  how  shall  I  com- 
plain that  he  is  pleased  to  call  me  hence  ? "  From 
the  nature  of  his  disease,  he  was  aware  that  his 
liours  were  nnmbei*ed.  On  the  morning  of  his 
deiith,  he  incjuired  of  his  near  relative,  the  Hon. 
Martin  S.  Wilkins,  what  kind  of  a  day  it  was  ? 
"  A  beautiful  day,"  answered  his  nephew.  "  The 
air  is  soft,  the  day  cloudless,  the  water  like  crys- 
tal ;  you  hear  every  ripple,  and  even  the  plash  of 
the  steamboat  wheels  on  the  river ;  it  is  a  beauti- 
ful day.^*  The  dying  man  seemed  to  take  in  this 
description  with  that  zest  for  nature  which  ao- 
corded  with  the  poedc  interest  of  his  character. 
Like  Webster,  his  mind  reverted  to  Gray's  Elegy ; 
he  looked  at  the  kind  relative,  and  repeated  his 
last  w^ortls.     "  A  beautiful  day ;  yes,  but 

"  Who  to  dumb  forgctfulness  a  prey, 

This  pleasing  anxious  being  e'er  resigned, 
Left  the  warm  precincts  of  the  cheerful  day, 
Nor  cast  one  longing,  lingering  look  behind.'** 

His  life,  with  selections  from  his  correspondence 
and  miscellaneous  pai>ers,  by  Jared  Sparks,  was 
published  in  1832,  in  8  vols.  8vo.  A  large  portion 
is  occupied  with  his  ])ublic  and  private  corre-ipond- 
ence  on  the  French  lie  volution.  His  letters  con- 
tain a  moss  of  testimony  and  sagacious  comment 
on  that  great  event. 

Morris,  like  many  energetic  men,  was  in  the 
habit  of  expressing  bis  opinions  with  a  freedom 
which  often  involved  him  in  difficulties.  His 
indulgence  in  sarcasm  also  led  to  difficulties,  and 
gained  him  enemies.  His  openness  and  sincerity 
of  character  were,  however,  duly  estimated  and 
prized  by  his  friends.  His  shrewdness  enabled 
him  to  take  advantage  of  favorable  opportunities 
for  the  increase  of  his  property,  and  he  died  the 
possessor  of  a  large  estate.  In  person,  he  so 
closelv  resembled  Washington,  that  he  stood  as  a 
model  of  his  form  to  Houdon  the  sculptor. 

TUKKRAL  OKATIOV  BT  THE  DEAD  BODT  OP   BAlOLTOir. 

If  on  tliis  sad,  this  solemn  occnsion,  I  should  en- 
deavor to  move  your  commiBeration,  it  would  be 
doing  injustice  to  that  sensibility,  which  has  been 
BO  generally  and  bo  justly  manifested.  Far  from  at- 
tempting to  excite  your  emotions,  I  must  tiy  to  re- 
press my  own ;  and  yet,  I  fear,  that,  insteaa  of  the 
iangn nge  of  a  public  speaker,  you  will  hear  only  the 
lauK'utations  of  a  wailing  friend.  But  I  wfll  struggle 
with  my  bursting  heart,  to  portray  that  Heroic 
Spirit,  which  has  flown  to  the  mansions  of  bliss. 

Students  of  Columbia — ^he  was  in  the  ardent 
pursuit  of  knowledge  in  your  academic  shades,  when 
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the  fir«t  sound  of  the  Ameriean  war  called  him  to 
the  field.  A  young  and  uoprotected  volunteer, 
such  was  hb  zeal,  and  so  brilliant  his  service,  that 
we  heard  his  name  before  we  knew  his  perBon.  It 
seemed  as  if  God  had  called  him  suddenly  into 
exiBtence,  that  he  might  assist  to  save  a  worid  1 

The  penetrating  eye  of  Washington  soon  perceived 
the  manly  spirit  which  animated  his  3^oiiiUili]l 
bosom.  By  mat  excellent  judge  of  men,  he  was 
selected  as  sn  Aid,  and  thus  he  became  early  ac- 
quainted with,  and  was  a  principal  actor  in  the  OKnt 
important  Bcenes  of  our  Revolution.  At  the  sieee 
of  York,  ho  pertinaciously  insisted  on — and  he  ob> 
tained  the  command  of  a  Forlorn  Hope.  He  stormed 
the  redoubt ;  but  let  it  be  recorded  that  not  one 
single  man  of  the  enemy  perished.  His  gallant 
troops,  emulating  the  heroism  of  their  chief,  checked 
the  uplifted  arm,  aitd  S]>ared  a  foe  no  longer  resist- 
ing.    Here  cloBcd  his  military  career. 

Shortly  after  the  war,  your  favor — ^no,  your  dis- 
cernment, called  him  to  public  office.  You  sent  him 
to  the  convention  at  Philadelphia;  he  there  aaBisted 
in  forming  that  constitution,  which  is  now  the  bond 
of  our  union,  the  shield  of  our  defence,  and  the 
source  of  our  proBperity.  In  signing  the  compact, 
he  expressed  his  apprehension  that  it  did  not  con- 
tain sufficient  means  of  strength  for  its  own  preser- 
vation ;  and  that  in  consequence  we  should  ehai'etbe 
fate  of  many  other  Republics,  and  pass  through 
Anarchy  to  Despotism.  We  hoped  better  thinga 
We  confided  in  the  good  sense  of  the  American 
people ;  and,  above  all,  we  trusted  in  the  protecting 
Providence  of  the  Almight}*.  On  this  important 
subject  he  never  concealed  his  opinion.  He  dis- 
dained concealment  Knowing  ttie  purity  of  his 
heart,  he  bore  it  as  it  were  in  his  hand,  exposing  to 
every  passerger  its  inmost  recesses,  ipiis  generous 
indiscretion  subjected  him  to  censure  from  misrepre- 
sentation. His  speculative  opii.ions  were  treated 
as  deliberate  designs ;  and  3*et  you  all  know  how 
strenuous,  how  unremitting  were  his  efforts  lo 
establish  and  to  preserve  the  constitution.  If,  then, 
his  opinion  was  wrong,  pai'don,  01  pardon  that 
single  error,  in  a  life  devoted  to  your  service. 

At  the  time  when  our  government  was  organized, 
we  were  without  funds,  though  not  without  re- 
sources. To  call  them  into  action,  and  establish 
order  in  the  finances,  Washington  sought  for  spler:did 
talents,  for  extensive  information,  and  above  ail,  he 
sought  for  sterling,  incorruptible  integrity.  AH 
these  he  found  in  Hamilton.  The  system  then 
adopted,  has  been  the  subject  of  much  animadver- 
sion. If  it  be  not  without  a  fault,  let  it  be  remem- 
bered that  nothing  human  is  perfect  Recollect  the 
circumstances  of  the  moment — recollect  the  conflict 
of  opinion — and,  above  all,  remember  that  the 
minister  of  a  Repuhlie  must  bend  to  the  will  of  the 
people.  The  administration  which  Woshington 
formed  was  one  of  the  most  efficient,  one  of  thehot 
that  any  country  was  ever  blest  with.  And  the 
result  was  a  rapid  advance  in  power  and  prosperity, 
of  which  there  is  no  example  in  any  other  age  or 
nation.  The  part  which  Hamilton  bore  is  uniyersally 
known. 

His  unsuspecting  confidence  in  professions,  which 
he  believed  to  be  sincere,  led  him  to  trust  too  much 
to  the  undeserving.  This  exposed  him  to  misrepre- 
sentation. He  felt  himself  obliged  to  resign.  The 
care  of  a  rising  family,  and  the  narrowness  ai  his 
fortune,  mnde  it  a  duty  to  return  to  his  profession 
for  their  support  But  though  he  was  c<MDpelled  to 
abandon  public  life,  never,  no,  never  for  a  moment 
did  he  abifiTidou  the  public  service.  He  never  lost 
sight  of  your  interests.  I  declare  to  you,  before  that 
God,  in  whose  presence  we  are  uow  especially  as- 
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SflmUed,  that  in  ha  most  priTAte  and  confidential 
eonTersationa,  the  aingle  objects  of  discuasion  and 
oonaideration  were  your  freedom  and  happinesa. 
Yoa  w^  remember  the  state  of  things  which  again 
ealled  forth  Washington  from  his  retreat  to  lead 
yoor  armies.  Yon  know  that  he  asked  for  Hamilton 
to  be  his  second  in  coomiand.  That  venerable  sage 
well  knew  the  dangerous  incidents  of  a  military 

Srofeasion,  and  he  felt  the  hand  of  time  pinching 
fe  at  its  source.  It  was  probable  that  he  would 
soon  be  removed  from  tlie  scene,  and  that  his  second 
would  succeed  to  the  command.  He  knew  by  ex- 
perience the  importance  of  that  place — ana  he 
thought  the  sword  of  America  might  safely  be 
confided  to  the  hand  which  now  lies  cold  in  that 
coffin.  Oh  I  my  fellow-citixens,  remember  this 
solemn  testimonial  that  he  was  not  ambitiouSb  Yet 
he  was  charged  with  ambition,  and  wounded  by  the 
imputation,  when  he  laid  down  his  command,  he 
declared,  in  the  proud  independence  of  his  soul,  that 
he  never  woula  accept  oi  any  office,  unless  in  a 
forei^  war  he  should  be  called  on  to  expose  his 
life  m  defence  of  his  country.  This  determination 
was  immovable.  It  was  his  fault  that  his  opinions  and 
his  resolutions  could  not  be  changed.  Knowing  his 
own  firm  purpose,  he  was  indignant  at  the  charge 
that  he  sought  for  place  or  power.  He  was  ambi- 
tioos  only  for  glory,  out  he  was  deeply  sobcitous  for 
you.  For  himself  he  feared  nothing;  but  he  feared 
that  bad  men  might,  by  false  professions,  acquire 
your  confidence,  aiid  abuse  it  to  your  ruin. 

Brethren  of  the  Cincinnati — ^there  lies  our  chief! 
Let  him  still  be  our  model  Like  him,  afUr  long  and 
faiUiful  public  services,  let  us  cheerfully  peifoim  the 
social  duties  of  private  life.  Oh !  he  was  mild  and 
gentle.  In  him  there  was  no  offence;  no  guile. 
His  generous  hand  and  heart  were  open  to  alL 

Gentlemen  of  the  bar — ^}'ou  have  lost  your  bright- 
est ornament  Cherish  and  imitate  his  example. 
While,  like  him,  with  justifiable,  and  with  laudaole 
leal,  you  pursue  the  interests  of  your  clients,  remem- 
ber, bke  him,  the  eternal  principle  of  justice. 

Fellow-citizens — ^you  have  long  wfcnesscd  his  pro- 
fessioual  conduct,  and  felt  his  unrivalled  eloquence. 
You  know  how  well  he  performed  the  duties  of  a 
citizen — ^you  know  that  he  never  courted  your 
favor  by  adulation  or  the  sacrifice  of  his  own 
judgment.  You  have  seen  him  contending  against 
you,  and  saving  your  dearest  interests  as  it  were,  in 
spite  of  yourselvesb  And  you  now  feel  and  enjoy 
the  benefits  resulting  from  the  firm  energy  of  his 
conduct  Bear  this  testimony  to  the  memory  of  my 
departed  friend.  I  charge  you  to  protect  hit  fame. 
It  IS  all  he  has  left— all  that  tliese  poor  orphau  chil- 
dren will  inherit  from  their  father.  But,  my  country- 
men, that  fame  may  be  a  rich  treasure  to  you  also. 
Let  it  be  the  test  by  which  to  examine  those  who 
solicit  your  favour.  Disregarding  professions,  view 
their  conduct,  and  on  a  doubtful  occasion  ask,  \Bouid 
Samilton  have  done  ihi$  thing  t 

Yoo  all  know  how  he  perished.  On  this  last  scene 
I  eannot,  I  must  not  dweU.  It  might  excite  emotions 
too  strong  for  your  better  judgment  Suffer  not 
your  indignation  to  lead  to  any  act  which  might 
again  offend  the  insulted  majesty  of  the  lawa  On 
his  part,  as  from  his  lips,  though  with  my  voice— 
for  his  voice  you  will  hear  no  more— 4et  me  entreat 
yoa  to  respect  yourselves 

And  now,  ye  ministers  of  the  everlasting  God,  per- 
form your  holy  office,  and  commit  these  ashes  of  our 
departed  brother  to  the  bosom  of  the  grave. 

THB  aaSTOBATION  OF  TIIX  BOUIBBOIVS— 1814. 

Tis  done.  The  long  agony  is  over.  The  Bour- 
bons are  restored.    France  reposes  in  the  arms  of 


her  legitimate  prince.  We  may  now  express  our 
attachment  to  her  consistently  with  the  respect  we 
owe  to  ourselves.  We  recall  to  remembrance  that 
interesting  period,  when,  in  the  fellowship  of  arms, 
our  souls  were  mingled  at  the  convivial  feast,  and 
our  blood  on  the  field  of  glory.  We  look,  exulting, 
at  the  plain  of  York.  There  French  and  American 
troops  contended,  in  generous  strife,  who  first  should 
reacn  the  goal  of  victory.  There  Uie  contest  for  in- 
dependence was  closed.  There  was  sealed  our  title 
to  oe  numbered  among  the  nations 

Thank  God,  we  con,  at  length,  avow  the  senti- 
ments of  gratitude  to  that  august  family,  under 
whose  sway  the  fleets  and  armies  of  France  and 
Spain  were  arrayed  in  defence  of  American  liberty. 
We  then  hailed  Louis  the  Sixteenth  protector  of  the 
rights  of  mankind.  We  loved  him.  We  deplored 
his  fate.  We  are  unsullied  by  the  embrace  of  his 
assassins.  Our  wishes,  our  prayers,  have  accompa- 
nied the  loyal  Spaniards  in  their  struggle ;  and  we 
blush  that  Americans  were  permitted  to  offer  only 
wishes  and  prayers 

•  ••••* 

This  virtuous  monarch,  our  friend  in  the  hour  of 
danger,  was  the  victim  of  his  own  goodness.  Ar- 
dently desirous  to  ameliorate  the  condition  of  sub- 
jects for  whom  he  felt  the  fondness  of  a  father,  he 
thought  no  sacrifice  of  power  too  groat  if  he  could 
promote  their  felicity.  He  had  been  persuaded  that 
nis  prerogative,  useless  to  him,  was  oppressive  to 
them.  Dangerous  error  1  He  had  been  told  and 
believed,  that  in  their  loyalty  he  had  a  perfect  de> 
fence  against  the  intrigues  ox  turbulent  demagogues. 
Fatal  delusion  I  This  just,  this  merciful  prince,  was 
led  to  execution  amid  the  insulting  shouts  of  a  fero- 
cious mob.  He  was  guarded  by  militia  who  felt  hor- 
ror at  the  office.  The  royal  victim,  collected  in 
himself,  was  occupied,  during  the  long  procession,  in 
beseecliing  the  divine  majesty  to  pardon  his  rebel- 
lious subjects.  But  the  stroxe  which  severed  from 
the  body  his  innocent  head,  cut  them  off  from  for- 
giveness, until  they  should  have  expiated  the  crime 
by  lengtiiened  years  of  misery.  O I  it  was  a  crime 
against  nature  and  against  heaven.  A  murder  most 
foul  and  cruel.  A  deed  at  which  fiends  might  have 
wept  I  was  in  Paris  I  saw  the  gush  of  sorrow. 
I  heard  the  general  groan.  Every  bosom  anticipated 
the  sentence  of  an  aveoging  God.  It  was  like  a  second 
fall  of  man.  An  awfiil  scene  of  affliction,  guilt,  and 
horror.  All  were  humbled  to  the  dust,  save  only 
those  who  exulted,  in  screams  of  diabolic  rapture, 
at  their  success  in  driving  an  assembly  over  which 
they  tyrannized  to  this  nefarious  act 

•  ••••* 

On  the  same  scaffold,  condemned  by  the  same 
judges,  perished  Danton  himself.  He  perished,  con- 
spiring to  place  the  imprisoned  son  on  the  tlirone  of 
a  father  wnom  he  had  laboured  to  destroy.  He  be- 
lieved that  Louis  the  Sixteenth  had  been  too  much 
disgraced  to  reign  over  a  proud  nation.  Combining, 
therefore,  the  courage  of  a  hero  with  the  energy  of 
a  conspirator,  and  unr^trained  by  reli^on  or  mercy, 
he  determined  to  strike  off  the  head  which  he  thought 
unfit  for  a  crown.  In  the  rapid  march  of  fate  his 
own  soon  fell  Insulted  with  the  semblance  of  trial, 
convicted  without  proof,  condemned  unheard,  he 
roared  in  a  voice  of  thunder,  "  I  have  been  told,  and 
now  believe,  that  the  punishment  of  man  is  the 
fruit  of  his  crime.  Wretches !  I  gave  you  the  pow- 
er of  doomine  innocence  to  death,  and  I,  by  your 
doom,  must  dis  The  same  justice  shall  overtake 
those  who  sent  me  here  and  you  also."  The  voice 
of  the  savage  was  prophetic. 

•  *  *  ♦  i|i  « 
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This  occasion  does  not  require,  neither  will  it  per> 
mit  of,  A  history,  or  even  the  rapid  recapitulation, 
of  important  events.  We  have  seen  the  tumnlts  of 
democracy  terminate,  in  France,  as  they  have  every- 
where  terminated,  in  despotism.  What  had  been 
foreseen  and  foretold,  arrived.    The  power  of  nsur- 

gition  was  directed  and  maintained  by  great  talentsi 
igantic  schemes  of  conquest,  prepared  with  deep 
and  dark  intrigue,  vast  masses  of  force  conducted 
with  consummate  skill,  a  cold  indifference  to  the 
miseries  of  mankind,  a  profound  contempt  for  moral 
tiee,  a  marble-hearted  atheism,  to  which  religion 
was  only  a  political  instrument,  and  the  stern  perse- 
vering will  to  bend  everything  to  his  purpose,  were 
the  means  of  Napoleon  to  make  himself  the  terror, 
the  wonder,  and  the  scourge  of  nations.  The  gall- 
ing of  his  iron  yoke  taught  Frenchmen  feelingly  to 
know  how  much  they  had  lost  in  breaking  the  bands 
of  their  allegiance.  They  had,  indeed,  to  amuse 
them,  the  pomp  of  triumph,  the  shout  of  victory, 
and  the  consciousness  of  force  which  WMde  the 
neighboring  nations  groan.  But  the  fruits  of  their 
labour  were  wrested  from  them  to  gratify  the  extra- 
yagance  of  vanity,  or  supply  the  waste  of  war. 
Tlieir  children  were  torn  from  their  bosoms,  and 
marched  off  in  chains  to  the  altar  of  impious,  insa- 
tiable ambition.  Aged  parents,  who  with  trembling 
step  hod  followed  to  bia  the  last  of  many  sons  a  fi- 
nal, fond  adieu,  in  returning  to  their  cottage,  once 
the  scene  of  humble  happiness,  but  now  stript  by 
remorseless  collectors  of  everything  which  could  be 
sold,  looking  around  in  vain  lor  the  little  objects  to 
which  use  and  need  had  given  ralue,  and  seeing 
only  the  remnant  of  that  loaf  from  which  they  had 
taken  their  last  meal,  moistened  with  bitter  tears, 
turn  their  eyes  to  heaven,  then,  throwing  themselves 
in  each  other's  arms,  exclaim,  my  child  1  my  child  1 
Such,  France,  were  thy  sufferings.  Thus  was  the 
innocent  blood  of  thy  sovereign  visited  upon  theei 
Frenchmen  I  by  these  woes  were  you  taugnt  to  feel 
the  present,  the  avenging  God.  It  was  this  deep 
agony  which  led  you  to  declare  to  your  sovereign  s 
brotlier,  in  the  language  of  nature  and  truth, "  Sir, 
we  bring  yon  our  hearts;  the  tyrant  has  left  us 
nothing  else  to  give" 

At  length,  alter  many  battles,  the  well-planned 
movements  of  the  allies  obliged  Napoleon  to  aban- 
don Dresden.  From  tliat  moment  his  position  on 
the  Elbe  was  insecure.  But  pride  had  fixed  him 
there:  perhaps,  too,  the  same  blind  confidence  in 
fortune.  His  force  was  collected  at  Leipeic.  Leipsic, 
in  the  war  of  thirty  years,  had  seen  the  great  Gus- 
tavus  fall  in  the  arms  of  victory.  Leipeic  again 
witnessed  a  battle,  on  whose  i^sue  hung  the  inde- 
pendence, not  of  Germany  alone,  but  of  every  state 
on  tlie  continent  of  Europe.  Hard,  long,  and  obsti- 
nate, was  the  conflict  On  both  sides  were  displayed 
•n  union  of  the  rarest  skill,  discipline,  and  courage 
As  the  flood-tide  waves  of  ocean,  in  approaching 
the  shore,  rush,  foam,  thunder,  break,  retire,  retam 
---«o  broke,  retired,  and  returned  the  allied  batta- 
lion^  im|)etuously  propelled  br  the  pressure  of  their 
bretliren  in  arms.  And  as  the  whelming  flood,  a 
passage  forced  thronirh  the  breach,  rends,  tears,  scat- 
ters, dissipates,  and  bears  away  its  unnumbered 
sands,  so  was  the  tyrant's  host  overwhelmed,  scat- 
tered, and  borne  away. 

And  now  behold  a  'scene  sublime.  TTiree  mighty 
monarchs  lay  down  their  crowns  and  swords.  They 
fall  on  tlieir  knocsi  They  raise  their  eyeii  and  hands 
to  heaven.  They  pour  out  thanks^ ving  to  the  God 
of  Hat  ties.  To  him.  the  King  of  kings,  sole.  s<4f- 
etinti*nt,  in  whom  alone  is  might,  majesty,  and  do- 
minion.   With  one  voice  they  ctt,  "  TMs  Xortf  u 


with  u$.  Brother^  the  Lord  U  tnth  us.  Glory  be  to 
the  Lord.**  Contrast  this  spectacle  with  that  which 
had  been  exhibited  thirteen  months  before  on  the 
plains  of  Russia 

e  *  *  «  e  a 

Again  the  cannon  roar.  Tlie  long  arches  of  the 
Louvre  tremble:  The  battle  rages.  The  heights  of 
Montmartre  are  assailed.  They  are  carried.  The 
allies  look  down,  victorious,  on  the  lofty  domes  and 
spires  of  PariL  Lol  the  capital  of  that  nation 
which  dictated  ignominious  terms  of  peace  in  Vien- 
na and  Berlin;  the  capital  of  that  nation  which 
wrapt  in  flames  the  capital  of  the  Czars,  is  in  the 
power  of  its  foea.  Their  troops  are  in  fiill  march. 
The  flushed  soldier  may  soon  satiate  his  lust  and  glut 
his  vengeance.  See  before  you,  princes,  the  scho(4 
of  that  wildering  philosophy  which  undermiiicd 
your  thrones.  In  those  sumptuous  palaces  dwell 
voluptuaries,  who,  professing  philanthropy,  love 
only  themselves.  Tliere  recline,  on  couches  of  down, 
those  polished  friends  of  man,  who,  revelling  in  the 
bosom  of  delight,  see  with  indifference  a  beg^ 
perish,  and  calmly  issue  orders  for  the  conflagration 
of  cities  and  the  pillage  of  kingdoma  listen  to  the 
voice  of  retributive  justice.  Throw  loose  the  reins 
of  discipline.  Cry  havoc  I  avenge!  avenge  I  No- 
Ton  der  is  the  white  flag :  Emblem  of  peaceu  It  i^ 
proaches.  They  supplicate  mercy.  Haiti  Citizens 
of  America,  what,  on  such  an  occasion,  would  Napo- 
leon have  done?  Intem^te  his  conduct  during 
fifteen  years  of  triumph.  See  this  paragon  of  philo- 
sophers spread  ruin  around  him — ^his  iron  heart  in- 
sensible to  pity — ^his  ears  deaf  to  the  voice  of  reli- 
gion and  mercy.  And  now  see  two  Christian  mo- 
narchs, after  granting  pardon  and  protection,  descend 
from  the  heights  of  Montmartre  and  inarch  through 
the  streets  of  that  great  city  in  peaceful  triumph. 
See.  following  them,  half  a  million  of  men,  women, 
and  children,  who  hail,  with  shouts  of  gratitude, 
Alexander  the  deliverer.  They  literally  kias  his  feet 
And,  like  those  of  old,  who  approached  the  Saviour 
of  the  world,  tlKv  touch,  in  transport,  the  hem  of 
his  garment  and  reel  sanctified.  He  enters  the  tem- 
ple of  the  living  God.  In  humble  imitation  of  his 
divine  master,  he  proclaims  pardon  and  peace. 
Tbose  lips,  which,  victorious  in  the  plain  of  Leipsic, 
cried  out  GloiT  to  God,  now,  again  victorious,  com- 
plete the  anthem  of  benediction.  *'  Glory  be  to 
God  in  the  highest,  and  on  earth  peace.  Good  will 
toward  men."  Let  all  nature  join  in  the  triumphant 
song,  Glory !  glory  I  to  God ;  and  on  earth  p««cft. 
e  *  *  ♦  e  e 

That  royal  house  now  reigna  The  Bourbons  are 
restored.  Rejoice  France  I  Spain!  Portugal!  Yon 
are  governed  by  your  legitimate  kings — Europe !  re- 
joice. The  Bourbons  are  restored.  The  fiamily  of 
nations  is  completed.  Peace,  the  dove  descending 
from  heaven,  spreads  over  you  her  downy  piniona 
Nations  of  Europe,  ye  are  her  brethren  once  more. 
Embrace^  Rejoice.  And  thou,  too,  my  much 
wronged  oountry,  my  dear  abused,  sdf-murdered 
eonntry.  bleeding  as  tliou  art,  rejoice.  The  Bour- 
bons are  restore<L  Thy  friends  now  reign.  Hie 
long  agony  is  over.    The  Bourbons  are  restored. 

ALEXANBBB  OBATDOK, 

Tm  antbor  of  a  choice  volume  of  personal  uid 
revolutionary  memoirs  which  has  not  been  valued 
as  ft  deserves  to  be,  in  onr  American  literature, 
was  a  native  of  Pennsvlvanin,  bom  in  the  then 
vilhige  of  Bristol,  April  'lO,  1752.  His  fiither  was 
an  Irishman,  who  engaged  in  business  in  Phila- 
delphia, where  he  was  recognised  in  society  as  a 
gentleman  of  spirit  and  literatore.    Alexander 
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was  edncated  at  Philadelphia,  and  had  for  his 
preceptor  a  Scotchman,  John  Beveridge,  whose 
volarae  of  Latin  poems  has  already  heen  no- 
ticed in  these  pages.*  The  account  of  Gray- 
don's  school-boy  days  in  the  Memoirs  is 
minate  and  entertaining,  and  the  interest  in- 
creases when  he  describes  the  characters  at  his 
mother's  boarding-house  (after  the  death  of  his 
father),  among  whom  were  Sir  William  Draper,t 
DeKalb,  and  Kivington,  the  printer  in  New  York, 
who  practbed  his  theatrical  heroics  and  ^^  high 
iinks  ^'  on  the  premises.  The  youthful  follies  of  a 
lad  of  spirit  of  the  olden  time  are  duly  related 
with  the  fashionable  admiration  of  the  day  for 
Lovelace  in  the  novel  of  Richardson,  who  proba^ 
bly,  with  all  his  good  intentions,  made  more  rakes 
tluui  saints.  Possessed  of  some  knowledge  of  the 
law  at  the  age  of  twenty-three,  when  Congress 
was  raising  troops  for  the  service  in  1775,  he 
received  the  appointment  of  Captain,  and  tra- 
versed his  state  for  recruits.  He  was  soon  in- 
trusted with  carrying  a  sum  of  money  to  Schuyler 
at  Lake  George,  a  journey  which  furnishes  him 
some  characteristic  incidents  for  his  narrative. 
On  hi-*  return  he  joined  the  forces  at  New  York, 
was  at  the  retreat  from  Long  Island,  and  was 
taken  a  prisoner  at  the  subsequent  action  on 
Hariem  heights.  He  was  retained  in  New  York, 
where  he  met  Ethan  Allen,  was  then  quartered 
at  Flatbnsh,  where  he  appears  to  have  passed  the 
time  in  observation  of  the  inhabitants,  and  whence 
he  was  liberated  on  parole,  when  he  passed  through 
the  American  camp  at  Morristown,  and  witnessed 
at  Washington's  table  the  elegant  manners  of 
Hamilton,  finally  establishing  himself  at  Reading. 
In  1778  he  was  fully  released  in  the  exchange  of 
prisoners,  and  celebrated  the  event  by  marrying 
Miss  Wood  of  Berks  county.  From  that  time  he 
was  a  spectator  of  the  war  and  a  student  of  the 
manners  and  personages  of  the  times.  In  1785 
be  received  fh)m  the  government  of  his  state  an 
appointment  to  the  Prothonotaryship  of  the  coun- 
ty of  Dauphin,  and  removed  to  Harrisburgh, 
where  he  remained  in  the  enjoyment  of  his  office 
till  he  was  removed  by  Gov.  McKean,  who 
introduced  his  system  of  political  decapitation  on 
his  induction  in  1799.  Gray  don  then  lived  on  a 
small  farm  in  the  neighborhood  of  Harrisburgh, 
from  which  out-of-the-way  quarter  he  sent  forth, 
in  1811,  his  Memoirs  of  a  Life^  chiefly  passed  in 
Peimsphania^  tdthin  the  last  sixty  years  ;  with 
Occasional  Remarks  yi>on  the  General  Oeeiirren^ 
cesy  Character^  and  J^irit  of  that  Eventful  Pe- 


riod.X    In  this  form,  in  a  small  volume,  on  dingy 


•A^Uej^  128. 

t  Sir  wlUSam  Draper  was  the  correspondent  of  Jnniaa. 
LeBTfacEn^aiid  after  this  enooanter  he  arrived  at  Charles- 
toOL  8.  C^  la  Jantuuy,  1709,  and  travelling  to  New  York,  mar- 
ried Mls0  DeLancejr,  daughter  of  Oovomor  Dol^ncey,  of  New 
Tork.  She  died  in  1T78,  when  he  waA  appointed  Governor  of 
Minorca. 

X  Printed  bj  John  Wyeth.  limo.  pp.  87a 
VOU  I. — 23 


paper,  one  of  the  most  entertaining  works,  illus- 
trating a  most  important  period  of  our  history 
and  manners,  written  with  frankness  and  scholar- 
ship, and  abounding  with  anecdote,  was  suffered  to 
languish  in  a  feeble  circulation,  known  for  the  most 
part  only  to  curious  readers,  till  Mr.  John  Stock- 
ton Littell  reissued  it  in  a  second  edition,  with  a 
biographical  preface  and  ample  historical  annota- 
tions, including  some  valuable  original  notes  by 
the  author.  He  has  also  divided  the  work  into 
chapters  with  appropriate  headings  and  an  indis- 
pensable index.*  Besides  its  personal  anecdotes, 
It  contains  notices  of  many  of  the  leading  per- 
sonages of  the  war,  and  in  the  latter  portions 
gives  free  expression  to  the  anti-Jeffersonian  sen- 
timents of  the  author,  for  which  he  had  shaqi 
motive  in  his  loss  of  office. 

John  Gait,  the  novelist,  and  a  student  of  Ameri- 
can affairs,  thought  so  well  of  the  work,  attracted 
by  its  anecdote  and  living  portraits  of  the  times, 
that  he  caused  it  to  be  reprinted  at  Edinburgh  in 
1822  with  a  complimentary  dedication  which  he 
wrote,  addressed  to  the  American  Minister  at 
London. 

In  1813-14  we  find  Graydon  contributor  of  a 
series  of  papers  to  the  Port-Folio^  entitled  Notes 
of  a  Desultory  Reader^  which  include  comments 
upon  the  Classics  and  French  and  English  literature 
exhibiting  a  high  order  of  cultivation.  In  1816 
he  returned  to  Philadelphia  with  the  intention  of 
improving  his  affairs  by  becoming  a  publisher, 
but  he  died,  May  2,  1818,  before  this  could  be 
carried  into  effect. 

In  the  Port-Folio  for  July  of  that  year  there  is 
a  tribute  to  his  memory,  in  which  he  is  described 
as  having  been  a  representative  of  "that  old 
school  of  accomplished  gentlemen,  which  fion- 
rished  before  our  Revolution ; — at  a  period  when 
the  courtesy  of  society  was  not  disturbed  by 
insubordinadon  in  systems,  nor  violated  by  laxity 
in  sentiments,"  and  in  which  the  writer  notices 
^^  the  elegance  of  his  person,  that  he  retained  in 
an  uncommon  degree  to  his  latest  hour." 

One  of  his  last  acts  had  been  to  send  to  tho 
Port-Folio  a  translation  of  the  Latin  Epigram — 

Avulsa  e  ramo,  frona  o  miseranda,  vireoti, 
Marcida  quo  yadis  f — Quo  yndain,  nescio — Qncrcnm 
Maternam  columenque  meum  stravere  procellse. 
Inde  mihi  illudit  Zephyrus,  Boreasve ;  vagamque 
Montibus  ad  valles,  Bylvis  me  volvit  ad  agros : 
Nee  contra  nitor.     Quo  tendunt  omnia  tendo ; 
Quo  fertur  pariter  folium  lauri  rosseque. 

Attempted  in  English. 

Tom  fipom  thy  nurturing  branch,  poor,  fallen  leaf. 
What  hapless  lot  awaits  thy  withering  form  ? 
Alas!  I  know  not,  but  I  mourn  in  chief, 
My  parent  oak  laid  prostrate  by  the  storm. 

Hence  doomed  the  sport  of  every  vagrant  breeze 
Tm  hurried  up  the  mount,  then  down  again ; 
One  while  I  mildew  under  sliading  trees, 
Now,  whirl'd  afield,  I  bleach  upon  the  plain. 

In  short,  I  go  where  all  things  earthly  tend, 
And  unresisting  meet  my  wasting  foes, 

*  The  title  Is  somewhat  chanisred  :  Mmudra  of  HU  Oum 
Time^  wWk  RmUniscencet  of  iAs  Men  and  Events  qfthe  JRewh 
luti^m.  By  Alexander  Graydon.  Edited  by  John  Stockton 
Littell,  Member  of  the  Historical  Society  of  Pennsylvank. 
Philadelphia.   Lindsay  ft  Bloklston,  1846.    8vo.  ppi  001 
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For  oaks  and  bramble  have  one  common  endr^ 
The  foliage  of  the  laurel  and  the  rose. 

BBinsH  omcxM  m  pbxlasslpiiia  bzfobs  ths  bxtolctioh. 

But  it  was  not  alone  by  hostile  alarms,  Uiat  the 
good  p€oi>le  of  Philadelphia  were  aunoye«l.  Their 
tranquillity  hnd  been  likewise  disturbed  by  theunciti- 
zenliKe  conduct  of  a  pair  of  British  omcers,  who, 
for  want  of  something  better  to  do,  had  plunged 
themselves  into  an  excess  of  intemperance;  and  in 
the  plenitude  of  wine  and  hilarity,  paraded  the 
streets  at  all  hours, 

A  la  clsrt6  de  eieoz  cUns  Tombro  de  Is  nnit, 

to  the  no  small  terror  of  the  pobcr  and  the  timiiL 
The  firm  of  this  duumvirate  wns  Ogle  and  Friend, 
names  always  coupled  tojrether,  like  those  of  Castor 
and  Pollux,  or  of  Pylades  and  Orestcsw  But  the 
cement  which  connected  them,  was  si-arcely  so  pure 
as  that  which  had  united  those  heroes  of  antiquity. 
It  could  hardly  be  called  friendship,  but  was  rather 
a  confederacy"  in  debauchery  and  riot,  exemplified 
in  a  never  ending  round  of  frolic  and  fun.  It  was 
related  of  Ogle,  that  upon  hiring  a  servant,  he  had 
stipulated  with  him  that  he  should  never  get  drunk 
but  when  his  master  was  sober.  But  the  fellow 
some  time  after  reque9te<l  his  discharge,  giving  for 
his  reason,  that  he  had  in  truth  no  dislike  to  a  social 
glass  himself,  but  it  had  so  happened,  that  the  terras 
of  the  agreement  had  absolutely  cut  him  off  from 
any  chance  of  ever  indulging  hia  proj>en!*ity. 

Many  are  the  pranks  I  have  heanl  ascribed,  either 
conjointly  or  separately,  to  this  jmt  nobiie  fratmnu 
Tliat  of  Ogle*8  first  appearance  m  Phila^lelphia,  h.is 
been  thus  related  to  me  bv  Mr.  Will  Richards,  the 
apothecary,  who,  it  is  well  known,  wa^,  from  his 
size  and  manner,  as  fine  a  figure  for  Falstaff  as  the 
imagination  can  conceive.     "  One  afternoon ,"  said 
he,    "an   ofilicer  in   full  regimentals,   booted   and 
spurred,  with  a  whip  in  his  hand,  spattered  with 
mud  from  top  to  toe,  and  reeling  under  the  eifects 
of  an  overdose  of  liquor,  made  his  entrance  into  the 
coffee-house,  in  a  box  of  which  I  was  sitting,  perus- 
ing a  newspaper.     lie  was  probably  under  the  im- 
pression, that  every  man  he  was  to  meet  would  be  a 
Quaker,  and  that  a  Quaker  was  no  other  than  a 
licensed  Simon  Pure  for   his  amusement:    for  no 
sooner   had  he  entered,  than  throwing  his  arms 
about  the  neck  of  Mr.  Joshua  Fisher  with  the  excla- 
mation of — "Ah,  my  dear  Broadbrim,  give  me  a 
kLss,**  he  began  to  slaver  him  most  lovingly.     As 
Joshua  was  a  good  deal  embarrassed  by  the  saluta- 
tion, and  wholly  unable  to  parry  the  assault  or 
shake  off  the  fond  intruder,  I  interfered  in  his  be- 
half and  effected  a  separation,  when  Ogle,  turning 
to  me,  cried  out,  '  Holi!  my  jolly  fellow,  give  me  a 
smack  of  your  fat  chops,'  and  inmiediately  fell  to 
hugging  and  kissing  me,  as  he  had  done  Fisher. 
But  instead  of  the  coyness  he  had  shown,  I  hugged 
and  kissed  in  my  turn  as  hard  as  I  was  able,  until 
my  weight  at  length  brought  Ogle  to  the  floor,  and 
myself  on  top  of  him.     Nevertheless,  I  kept  kissing 
away,  until  nearly  mashed  and  suffocated,  he  ex- 
claimed, '  for  Heaven's  sake  let  me  up,  let  me  up, 
or  you  will  smother  me  !*     Hnvirg  sufficiently  tor- 
mented him  and  avenged  Joshua  Fisher,  I  permitted 
him  to  rise,  when  he  seemed  a  good  deal  sobered, 
and  finding  that  I  was  neither  a  Quaker  nor  wholly 
igitorant  of  the  world,  he  evinced  some  respect  for 
me,  t-ook  a  seat  with  me  in  a  box,  and  entering  into 
conversation,    soon  discovered,  that    however   he 
might  be  disguised  by  intoxication,  he  well  knew 
what  belonged  to  the  character  of  a  gentleman. 
This.**  said  Richards,  **  was  the  commencement  of  an 
Acquaintance  between  us;  and  Captain  Ogle  some- 


times called  to  see  me,  upon  which  occasions  he 
always  behaved  with  the  utmost  propriety  and  de- 
corum.'* 

This  same  coffee-house,  the  onlv  one  indeed  in  the 
city,  was  also  the  scene  of  another  a£fray  by  Ogle 
an^  Friend,  in  conjunction.  I  know  not  what  parti- 
cular acts  of  miscnief  they  had  been  guilty  of^  but 
they  were  very  drunk,  and  their  conduct  so  ex- 
tremely disquieting  and  insulting  to  the  peaceable 
citizens  there  assembled,  that  being  no  longer  able 
to  endure  it,  it  was  judged  expedient  to  commit 
them ;  and  Mr.  Chew  happening  to  be  there,  under- 
took, in  virtue  probably  of  his  office  of  recorder,  to 
write  their  commitment  But  Ogle,  CscetiotiBly 
joggling  his  elbow,  and  interrupting  him  with  a  re> 
petition  of  the  pitiful  inteijecticm  of  "  Ah,  now,  Mr, 
Chew  r  he  was  driven  from  his  gravity,  and  obliged 
to  throw  away  the  pen.     It  was  then  taken  up  by 

Alderman  M n,  with  a  determinatioD  to  go 

through  with  the  busuiess,  when  the  culprits  reeling 
round  him,  and  Ogle  in  particular,  hanging  over  his 
shoulder  and  reading  after   him  as   he  wrote,  at 
length,  with  irresistible  effect,  hit  upon  an  unfortu- 
nate oversight  of  the  alderman.     "  Aye,"  says  he, 
"  my  father  was  a  justice  of  peace  too,  but  he  did 
not  spell  that  wora  as  you  do.     I  remember  per- 
feetly  well,  that  instead  of  an  S  he  always  used  to 
spell  ciRci  ifSTAKCE  with  a  C.**    This  sarcastic  thrust 
at  the  scribe,  entirely  turned  the  tide  in  favor  of  the 
rioters  ;  and  the  company  being  disarmed  of  their 
resentment,  the  alderman  had  no  disposition  to  pro- 
voke farther  criticism  by  going  on  with  the  miitimu*. 
The  irregularities  of  tliese  gay  rakes  were  not 
more  eccentric  than  diversified ;  and  the  more  ex- 
travagant they  could  render  them,  tlie  better.    At 
one  time,  they  would  drive  fiiU  tilt  through  the 
streets  in  a  chnir ;  and  upon  one  of  these  occasions, 
on  approaching  a  boom  which  had  been  thrown 
across  the  street,  in  a  part  that  was  undeigoirg  the 
operation  of   paving,  they  Inshed    forward    their 
steed,  and  sousing  against  the  spar  with  great  vio- 
lence, they  were    consequently  nurled  firom  their 
seats,  like  Don  Quixote  in  his  temerarious  assault  of 
the  windmill Sw    At  another  time,  at  Doctor  Orme  s 
the  apothecary,  where  Ogle  lodged,  they,  in  emula- 
tion of  the  same  mad  hero  at  the  puppet-show,  laid 
about  them  with  their  canes  upon  the  defencdces 
bottles  and  phials,  at  the  same  time  assaulting  a  di- 
minutive Maryland  parson,  whom,  in  their  frohc, 
they  kicked  fi^om  the  street-door  to  the  kitchen.   He 
was  a  fellow  lodger  of  Ogle*s ;  and,  to  make  liim 
some  amends  for  the  roughness  of  this  usage,  they 
shortly  after  took  him  drunk  to  the  dancing  assem- 
bly, where,  through  the    instrumentality   of  this 
unworthy  son  of  the   church,    they    contrived  to 
excite  a  notable  hubbub.      Tliough  they  had  cs- 
I  caped,  as  already  mentioned,  at  the  coffee-house, 
I  yet  their  repeated  malfeasances  had  brought  them 
I  within  the  notice  of  the  civil  authority;  and  they 
I  had  more  than  once  been  in  the  clutehes  of  the 
,  mayor  of  the  city.    This  was  Mr.  8  ,  a  small 

I  man  of  a  squat,  oandy-legged  figure ;  and  hence,  by 
way  of  being  revenged  on  him,  they  bribed  a  negro 
with  a  precii<ely  similar  pair  of  legs,  to  carry  him  a 
billet,  which  imported,  that  as  the  bearer  had  in 
vain  searched  the  town  for  a  pair  of  hoee  that  might 
fit  him,  he  now  applied  to  his  honour  to  be  informed 
where  he  purchased  ms  stockingaL 

I  have  been  told  that  General  Lee,  when  a  ca]> 
tain  in  the  British  service,  had  got  involved  in  this 
vortex  of  dissipation;  and  although  afterwards  fo 
j  strenuous  an  advocate  for  the  civil  rights  of  the 
I  Americans,  had  been  made  to  smart  severely  for 
'  their  violation,  by  the  mayoi's  court  of  Philadel- 
'  phic 
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Hie  common  ohserrBtion,  that  when  men  become 
soldiers  they  lose  the  character  and  feelingB  of  citi- 
lenfl,  was  amply  iUostrated  by  the  general  conduot 
of  the  Britiflh  officers  in  America.  Their  studied 
contempt  of  the  mokain,  by  which  term  all  those 
who  were  not  in  uniform  were  distinguished,  was 
manifest  on  all  occasions;  and  it  is  by  no  means  im- 
probable, that  the  disgnst  then  excited,  mi^ht  have 
more  easily  ripened  into  that  harvest  of  discontent, 
which  sabsequent  iniuries  called  forth,  and  which 
terminated  in  a  sabauotion  of  allegiance  from  the 
parent  land. 


sum,  OV  VMK  HBTLTAirXjL,  THS  BIOS  SB  OV  TBS  VtOLL- 

a^nos  or  niBXPsiiDBirca. 


my  fellow  boarders  there  were  seyeral 
young  men  in  the  town  (York,  Pa.),  whose  company 
served  to  relieye  the  drearineu  of  my  solitnde ;  for 
such  it  was,  compared  with  the  scene  from  which 
I  had  remove<l.  These,  for  the  most  part,  are  yet 
liring,  generally  known  and  respected.  There  was 
also  u  the  place  an  oddity,  who,  though  not  to  be 
clatfed  with  its  young  men,  I  sometimes  feU  in  with. 
This  was  Mr.  James  Smith,  the  lawyer,  then  in  con- 
siderable practice.  He  was  probably  between  forty 
and  fifty  years  of  age,  fond  of  his  bottle  and  young 
company,  and  possessed  of  an  original  species  of 
drollery.  This,  as  may  perhaps  be  said  of  all  per- 
sons in  this  way,  consisteil  more  in  the  manner  than 
the  nmtter:  for  which  reason,  it  is  scarcely  possi- 
ble to  conyey  a  just  notion  of  it  to  the  reader.  In 
him  it  much  depended  on  an  uncouth ness  of  gesture, 
a  certain  ludicrous  cast  of  countenance,  and  a  drawl- 
ing mode  of  utterance,  which,  taken  in  conjunction 
with  his  eccentric  ideas,  produced  nn  effect  irresis- 
tibly eomieol;  though  on  an  analysis  it  would  be 
difficult  to  decide,  whether  the  man  or  the  saying 
most  constituted  the  jest  The  most  triyial  incident 
from  his  mouth  was  stumped  with  his  originality : 
and  in  relating  one  evening  how  he  had  been  £s- 
torbed  in  his  office  by  a  cow,  he  gave  inconceivable 
lest  to  his  narration,  by  his  manner  of  telling  how 
she  thrust  her  nose  into  the  door,  and  there  roared 
like  a  Numidian  lion.  Like  the  picture  of  Garrick 
between  tragedy  and  comedy,  his  phiz  ezliii^ited  a 
struggle  between  tragedy  and  farce,  in  which  the 
latter  seemed  on  the  eve  of  predominating.  With 
a  sufficiency  of  various  reading  to  furnish  him  with 
materials  ror  ridiculous  allusions  and  incongruous 
combinations,  he  never  was  so  successful  as  when  he 
could  find  a  learned  pedant  to  play  upon :  and  of 
all  men.  Judge  Stedman,  when  mellow,  was  best 
calculated  for  his  butt  The  judge  was  a  Scotch- 
man, a  man  of  reading  and  erudition,  though  ex- 
tremely magisterial  and  do^^matical  in  his  cups. 
This  it  was  which  ^ve  point  to  the  humor  of 
Smith,  who,  as  if  desirous  of  coming  in  for  his  share 
of  the  glory,  while  Stedman  was  in  full  display  of 
his  historical  knowledge,  never  failed  to  set  him 
raving  by  some  monstrous  anachronism,  such,  for 
instance,  as  "don*t  you  remember,  Mr.  Stedman, 
that  terrible  bloody  battle  which  Alexander  the 
Great  fought  with  Uie  Russians  near  the  Straits  of 
fiabelmandeir "  "  What,  sir  1  **  said  Stedman,  re- 
peating with  the  most  ineffable  contempt,  "  which 
Alexander  the  Great  fought  with  the  Russians  I 
Where,  mon,  did  you  get  your  chronology! **  "I 
think  you  will  find  it  recorded,  Mr.  Stedman,  in 
Thucydides  or  Herodotus."  On  another  occasion, 
being  asked  for  his  authority  for  some  enormous 
assertion,  in  which  both  space  and  time  were  fairly 
annihilated,  with  unshaken  gravity  he  replied,  "  I 
am  pretty  sure  I  have  seen  an  account  of  it,  Mr. 
Stedman,  in  a  High  Ihiteh  almanac,  printed  at 
Aleepo^  his  drawling  way  of  pronouncing  Aleppa 


While  every  one  at  table  was  holding  his  sides  at 
the  expense  of  the  judge,  he,  on  his  part  had  no 
doubt  that  Smith  was  the  object  of  laughter,  as  he 
was  of  his  own  unutterable  disdain.  Thus  every 
thins  was  as  it  should  be,  all  parties  were  pleased ; 
the  laughers  were  highly  tickled,  the  self-compla- 
cency of  the  real  dupe  was  flattered,  and  tiie  sar- 
castic vein  of  the  pretended  one  gratified ;  and  this, 
without  the  smallest  suspicion  on  the  part  of  Sted- 
man, who,  residing  in  Philadelphia,  was  ignorant  of 
Smith's  character,  and  destitute  of  penetration  to 
develope  it 

A  pKBoraB  or  WAX  nr  xxils,  at  vlatbtoil 

Flat-bush  was  the  place  assigned  for  the  officers 
of  our  regiment,  as  well  as  those  of  Magaw'a  Here 
also,  were  stationed  Colonels  Miles,  AUee,  Rawlings, 
and  Major  Williams ;  the  indulgence  of  arranging 
ourselves  agreeably  to  our  respective  circles  of  ac- 
quaintance haying  been  granted  by  Mr.  Loring,  of 
whom,  for  my  own  part,  I  have  nothing  hard  to  say. 
Mr.  Forrest  and  myself  were  billeted  on  a  Jir, 
Jacob  Suydam.  His  house  was  pretty  large,  con- 
sisting of  buildings  which  appeared  to  have  been 
erected  at  different  times,  the  front  and  better  part 
of  which  was  in  the  occupation  of  Mr.  Theophilact 
Bache  and  his  family,  from  New  York.  Though  we 
were  in  general  civilly  enough  received,  it  cannot 
be  supposed  that  we  were  very  welcome  to  our 
Low  I>utch  hosts,  whose  habits  of  living  were  ex- 
tremely parsimonious,  and  whose  winter  provision 
was  barely  sufficient  for  themselves.  Had  they 
been  sure  of  receiving  the  two  dollars  a-weck,  it 
might  have  reconciled  them  to  the  measure ;  but 
payment  appeared  to  them  to  depend  on  the  success 
of  our  cause  (Congress,  or  ourselves,  being  looked 
upon  as  the  paymasters),  and  its  failure,  in  their 
eyes,  would  in  both  cases  induce  a  stoppage  of  pny- 
ment  They  were,  however,  a  people  who  seemed 
thoroughly  disposed  to  submit  to  any  power 
which  might  be  set  over  them ;  and  whatever  might 
have  been  their  propensities  or  demonstrations  at 
an  earlier  stage ,  of  the  contest,  they  were  now  the 
dutiful  and  loyal  subjects  of  His  Majesty  George  the 
Third ;  and  entirely  obedient  to  the  behests  of  their 
military  masters  in  New  York.  As  it  was  at  the 
instance  of  these  that  we  were  saddled  upon  them, 
they  received  us  with  the  best  grace  they  could  put 
on.  Their  houses  and  beds  were  found  clean,  out 
their  living  extremely  poor,  and  well  calculated  to 
teach  the  luxurious,  how  infinitely  less  than  their 
pampered  appetites  require,  is  essential  to  the  suste- 
nation  of  liie.    In  the  apostrophe  of  Lucan, 

O  prodlga  reram, 
Loxniioa,  nnnqiuun  paryo  con  ten  ta  panto, 
£t  anesltomm  terra  pelagoque  clborum 
Ambitioaa  fames,  et  laate  gloria  mensisl 
Difldte  quam  parvo  liceat  prodaoere  vitam. 

Thus  translated  by  Rowe : 

Behold  1  ye  sons  of  luxary,  behold  I 
Who  Hoatter  In  excoM  your  lavish  gold; 
You  who  the  wealth  or  fmnl  age»  waste, 
T*  Indalge  a  wanton  sapereillous  taste  ; 
For  whom  all  earth,  all  ocean  are  explored 
To  spread  the  various  nroud  TolaptnooB  board. 
Behold  I  how  little  thrifty  nature  eraves. 

A  sorry  wash,  made  up  of  a  sprinkling^  of  bohea, 
and  the  darkest  sugar  on  the  verge  of  fluidity,  with 
half-baked  bread,  fuel  bein^  among  the  scarcest 
articles  at  Flat-bush,  and  a  little  stale  butter,  con- 
stituted our  breakfast  At  our  first  coming,  a  small 
piece  of  pickled  beef  was  occasionally  boiled  for 
dinner,  but,  to  the  beef  which  wos  soon  consumed, 
succeeded  e/tp^^rs  or  clams,  and  our  unvaried  supper 
was  mpon  or  mush,  sometimes  with  skimmed  milk, 
but  more  generally  with  buttermilk  blended  with 
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molaises,  "which  was  kept  for  weeks  in  a  churo,  aa 
■will  is  saved  for  hog».     I  found  it,  however,  after  a 
little  nse,  very  eatable ;  and  supper  soon  became 
my  best  meaL    The  table  company  consisted  of  the 
master  of  the  house,  Mr.  Jacob  Suydam,  an  old 
bachelor,  a  young  man,  a  shoemaker  of  the  name  of 
Rem  Hagerman,  married  to  Jacob's  niece,  who,  with 
a  mewliug  infant  in  her  arms,  never  failed  to  appear. 
A  black  lM>y,  too,  was  generally  in  the  room,  not  as 
a  waiter,  but  as  a  kind  of  enfant  de  maUan,  who 
walked  about  or  took  post  in  the  chimney  corner 
with  his  hat  on,  and  occasionally  joined  in  the  con- 
versation.    It  is  probable,  that  but  for  us,  he  would 
have  been  placed  at  the  table ;  and  that  it  had  been 
the  custom  before  we  came.     Certain  it  is,  that  the 
idea  of  eauality  was  more  fully  and  fairly  acted 
upon  in  this  house  of  a  British  subject  than  ever  I 
have  seen  it  practised  by  the  most  vehement  de- 
claimers  for  the  rights  of  man  among  ourselves^     It 
is  but  fair,  however,  to  mention,  that  I  have  never 
been  among  our  transcendent  republicans  of  Virgi- 
nia, and  her  dependencies^     But  notwithstanding 
some  unpleasant  circumstances  in  our  establishment, 
every  member  of  the  family,  the  black  fellow,  to 
whom  we  had  been  the  cause  of  some  privations, 
excepted,  was  exceedingly  courteous  and  accommo- 
dating.    Rem  Uflgenuan,  and   ybntcAy,  his  wife, 
gave  themselves   no  airs;    nor  was  our  harmony 
with  uncle  Jacob  ever  interrupted,  but  on  a  single 
occAsion,  when,  soured  a  little  by  I  know  not  what 
provocation,  he  made  a  show  of  knocking  down 
Forrest  with  a  pair  of  yarn  stockings  he  had  just 
drawn  from  his  lega,  us  he  sat  in  the  chimney-corner 
one  evening    prejmring  for  bed.     It  was,  indeed, 
but  an  offer,  though  it  might,  for  aught  I  know, 
have  amounted  to  an  assault  in  law,  as  Jacob  was 
not  so  far  from  the  person  menaced,  but  that  the 
feet  of  the  stockings,  if  held  by  the  other  extremity, 
and  projected  from  an  extended  arm,  might  possibly 
have  reached  him ;  and  a  pair  of  long- worn  yarn 
stockings,  might,  from  daily  alluvian,  have  acquired 
somewhat  of  the  properties  of  a  cudgel.     But  mo- 
ments of  peevishness  were  allowable  to  our  host ; 
since,  though  we  had  for  some  time  been  consuming 
his  provisions,  he  had  never  seen  a  penny  of  our 
money,  and  it  was  somewhat  doubtful,  to  sny  the 
truth,  whether  he  ever  would ;  for,  considering  the 
oontrnctors  for  our  boarding  liable  for  it,  we  never 
thought  of  paying  it  ourselves.    As  the  Low  Dutch 
are   a  people   little  known  in  Pennsylvania,  and 
more  especially,  as  it  is  my  avowed  intention  to  ad- 
vert to  the  character  of  the  time,  this  sketch  of  tlieir 
domestic  economy  and  manners  may  not  be  thought 
impertinent.    In  a  word,  from  what  I  saw  of  them 
on  Long  Island,  I  was  led  to  consider  them  as  a 
people,  quiet  and  inoffensive  beyond  any  I  had  seen ; 
saon,  from  whom  no  enthusiastic  efforts,  either  of 
gOt^  or  evil  tendency,  were  to  be  looked  for ;  who 
were  neither  prolific  of  Catos  nor  Catilines;   and 
who,  had  they  Deen  the  sole  occupants  of  this  great 
continent  of  ours,  would  still  have  been  colonists, 
and  never  known  what  it  was  to  be  independent  re- 
publicans.   Their  religious,  like  their  other  habits, 
were  unosteatatious  and  plain ;  and  a  silent  grace  * 


•  Mrs.  OiAirr,  In  her  **  Memoirs  of  sn  American  Lady," 
speaking  of  the  state  of  reUsion  among  the  settlers  abont 
Albany,  am  "Their  religion,  like  their  original  national  cha- 
racter, had  In  it  little  of  fervor  or  entboslasm ;  their  manner 
of  performing  rellgloas  duties  was  regalar  and  decent,  bat 
oum,  and  to  more  ardent  Imaginations  mizht  appear  mechani- 
cal. None  ever  doubted  of  the  great  truths  of  royclatlon,  yot 
few  seemed  to  dwell  on  the  result  with  that  lively  delight 
which  devotion  produces  In  minds  of  keener  sensibility.  If 
their  piety,  however,  was  withuiit  enthusiasm,  it  was  also 
without  bigotry;  they  wished  others  to  think  as  they  did, 
wlthoat  showing  raaooar  or  contempt  towsrds  those  who  did 


before  meat,  prevailed  at  the  table  of  Jacob  Soydam. 
When  we  were  all  seated,  he  suddenly  clasped  hia 
hands  together,  threw  his  head  on  one  side,  closed 
his  eyes,  and  remained  mute  and  motiooleiB  for 
about  a  minute.  His  niece  and  nephew  followed  bis 
example ;  but  with  such  an  eager  solicitude  that  the 
copiea  attitude  should  be  prompt  and  simultaneous, 
as  to  give  an  air  of  absurdity  to  what  might  other- 
wise have  been  very  decent.  Although  little  of  the 
vernacular  accent  remained  on  the  tonene  of  these 
people,  they  had  some  peculiarities  in  &eir  phrase- 
ology. Among  these,  instead  of  asking  you  to  sit, 
or  sit  down  to  table,  they  invited  you  to  tit  6y; 
and  thia  I  even  observed  in  General  Sikshuyler,  when 
I  was  at  Lake  George.  It  might  be  asked  by  a 
stickling  New  Yorker,  if  "  sit  by"  is  not  as  proper, 
and  even  more  so,  than  "  sit  down,**  which,  in  stnct- 
ness,  is  a  redundancy. 


Oa^TOST.- 


Hom  or  ▲  vwBuvtoar  tauLmoL 


Ben  Jonson  thus  speaks  of  the  eloquenee  of  Lord 
Bacon:  "There  hnmxsned  in  my  time  one  noble 
speaker  (Lord  Yerulam)  who  was  full  of  gravity  in 
his  speaking.  His  language,  where  he  could  spare 
or  pass  by  a  jest,  was  nobly  censorioua.  No  man 
ever  spake  more  neatly,  more  prestly,  more  weightily, 
or  sulFered  less  emptiness,  lees  idleness  in  what  he 
uttered.  No  member  of  his  speech  but  oonaisted  of 
his  own  gracea  His  hearers  could  not  cough  or  look 
aside  from  him  without  losa  He  commanded  where 
he  spoke ;  and  had  his  judges  angry  or  pleased  at  his 
devotion.  The  fear  of  every  one  that  heard  him  was, 
lest  he  should  make  an  ena" 

This  is  certainly  high  praise ;  but  there  haa  been 
no  time  or  place,  peraaps,  in  which  eloquent  men 
have  not  appeared,  upon  whom  some  of  their  ootera- 

{)oraries  might  not  be  disposed  to  pass  an  equally 
ofty  panegyric.  The  parliamentary  oratoiy  of 
Lord  JBolingbroke  has  been  extolled  as  unrivalled: 
eo,  in  later  times,  have  been  the  speeehea  of  Lords 
Chatham  and  Mansfield  by  their  reepective  frienda ; 
and  still  more  recently,  those  of  Buike,  Pitt^  Fox, 
Sheridan,  Erskine,  and  Curran. 

It  seems  to  be  matter  of  just  regret,  that  we  have 
no  method  of  perpetuating  the  merit  of  those  who 
have  excelled  in  tliis  captivating  art.  The  genius  of 
the  writer  is  displayed  in  his  works;  that  of  the 
painter  in  his  pictures ;  that  of  the  composer  of  music 
m  the  note-book  which  records  the  "concords  of 
sweet  sounds,"  of  which  he  has  been  the  eliciter  or 
combiner.     But,  if  even  the  words  of  the  orator  are 

{^reserved,  his  manner,  his  voice,  his  tones,  bis  looks. 
m  gestures,  are  lost  to  future  ages;  and  the  cirenm- 
stnnces  which  constitute  the  essence  of  hia  art,  his 
(letion,  never  go  down  to  posterity.  Hence  it  is  that 
the  com]>arative  excellence  of  Demosthenes  and  Ci- 
cero, and  that  of  the  other  g^reat  names  which  have 
been  mentioned,  cannot  be  estimated ;  and  for  the 
same  reason,  no  scale  can  be  established  whereby  to 
determine  the  relative  merits  of  the  **  w^  graced 
actors,"  of  past  tiroes  with  those  of  the  present,  or 
one  with  the  other,  of  those  who  have  left  the  acene. 
Whether,  therefore,  with  due  allowance  for  na- 
tional manners  and  tastes,  Le  Kain  and  Clairon  of 
the  French  stage,  were  superior  to  Garrick  and  Sid- 
dons  of  the  English  ;  or  whether  Betterton,  the  para- 
gon of  his  dny,  was  superior,  or  in  any  degree  com- 
parable to  Garrick,  the  para^^on  of  ma,  must  ever 
remain  a  mere  matter  of  oonjeetnre,  aa  probably  it 


not  In  many  Individuals,  whoso  lives  seemed  goveraad  by 
the  principles  of  rollglon,  the  SDirlt  of  devotion  leemod  to  m 
oaiesoent  In  the  heart,  and  to  orcak  forth  In  exlgenotea;  yet 
tnat  monster  in  nataro,  an  Impious  woman,  was  never  beaid 
of  among  them.** 


TmOTHY  DWIGHT. 


Toold  be  of  diipat«  ware  they  all  aUre  mod  maiv 
ibsUed  for  compariton  beibre  the  moet  eiqoi^tely 
reSncil  BudieDce  thu  ever  ctowiIim]  a  theatre 

But  it  u  further  to  be  remorLett,  that  there  ii  # 
fuhion  in  theee  things,  ae  in  all  atben  that  are  the 
objects  of  bute;  and  that  what  i>  calleil  a  new 
•chool  ia  nothing  more  than  a  new  faahioti,  which 
put*  down  an  old  one.  Thef  who  will  not  accede 
tothui,bBt  insist  tliat  every  inoovation  ban  unprove- 
~"  I,  »re  advocates  for  human  perfectibility     "    " 


feodon 


ilitv,  or  a 
i>ntiDued  proareseioQ  towards  per- 
il doctrine  in  which,  however  well  disposed 


lo  ac<jnie%e  in  the  orthodoxy  of  new  schools, 
new  modes,  and  Dew  faahiaiis,  I  must  profess  myself 
a  sceptic  Hence,  tlioiigh  I  might  be  disposed  to 
bdieve  tliat  Garrick  was  a  better  actor  than  any  of 
hia  predecessors,  that  belief  would  not  be  at  all 
founded  on  the  circnnistance  of  his  coming  after 
them.  This  celebrated  performer  has  indeed  the 
credit  of  correcting  some  of  the  acknowledged  ei^ 
n>r«  of  the  English  stage,  particularly  the  starch  and 
Ibrinal  manner  of  its  declamation;  and  a  similar  re- 
form, we  are  tuld  by  Marmontel,  was,  through  hia 
suggestion,  effected  by  Clsiron  in  France.  Bnt  there 
may  be  room  for  doubting  whether,  by  Qarrick,  the 
innovation  waa  not  carried  too  far,  since  it  ha*  been 
said,  that  the  poetry  of  English  tragedy,  from  tlie 
adoption  of  hia  manner,  has  been  utterly  disregarded 
through  an  extreme  sedality  to  copy  nature:  For, 
without  recnrring  to  Voltaire's  strong  iUnstration  of 
■Kaniwiiiit  jc  porli  Iti  euloltti,  I  take  it  for  granted 
it  will  be  ceiled ;  that  tragedy  should  be  wntten  in 
TenM,  and  that  the  heroea  of  this  sort  of  drama 
^oold  continue  to  mouth  heroics,  the  natural  pro- 
peneityof  human  beings  to  hold  discourses  in  humble 
prow  Dotwithitaodiug. 

Ho  one,  I  believe,  reads  less  for  the  sake  of  a  st«ry 
Oisn  myself;  of  course,  1  nm  bnt  a  poor  novel  reader, 
and  never  comploiu  that  Tristnun  Shandy  has  no 
story  at  alL  In  a  book  I  look  for  thought,  senti- 
ment, language,  homonr,  wit,  and  sometimes  instruc- 
tion ;  if  it  haethese  I  care  little  forthe tale;  though 
no  doubt  where  this  is  the  main  object  it  ought  to  be 
a  good  one     But,  of  all  things,  in  a  novel  or  play, 

for  which  reason,  however  a/irairing  Miss  Bnmey's 
talent  for  painting  life  and  drawing  charai' 


her  poor  hero  or  heroine  with  a  tempest  of  unforeseen 
and  distressing  occurrences.  When  the  reader,  gooil 
eaaj  man  or  womaii,  fancies  that  all  difficulties  at 
length  are  over,  and  is  ready  to  join  in  congratula- 
tions  with  tbe  wedding  guests,  already  invited  or 
about  to  be  invited,  there  cornea  a  frost,  a  nipping 
Eraat,  and  tbe  already  opening  buds  of  connubiiS 
felicity  are  thrown  back  to  undergo  the  proeees  of  a 
new  vegelation. 

Bat,  of  all  productions,  the  most  monstrous  in  my 
eyeaare  thoeein  which  fiction  is  engrafted  on  history. 
Let  me  have  fact  or  fable,  but  not  a  prepoeterons 
mixture  of  both.  There  are  many,  however,  who 
think  differently,  and  I  am  by  no  means  disposed  (o 
impugn  the  correctness  of  their  opinion.    Let  each 


enjoy  hia  own.    De  gnstibus  n< 


st  disputandun 


TIHOTHT  UTIQHT, 
Thb  first  American  anceHtiT  of  Timothy  Dwight 
came  trom  Dcdharo,  England,  to  Dedhiun,  Uas- 
Mcbosettd,  in  ItiST.  Five  generations  intervened 
when  the  poet  and  theologian  of  the  name  vaa 
bnrn,  in  the  oidest  male  Fine,  at  Korthampton, 
Uaas^  May  14,  1TB2.    Hia  father  was  a  mer- 


<«y-n 


chant  of  tlie  town  and  a  graduate  of  Yale;  hia 
mother  wa-i  the  Uiird  daughter  of  tlie  metaphy- 
aician  Jonathan  Edwanis— so  Dwight  came  m 
r^ilar  succession  to  hia  future  reputation,  and 
he  probably  owe<l  much  of  it  directly  to  this  Irtdy, 
for  he  received  hU  early  education  at  home.  Hia 
mother  taught  him  the  alphabet  in  one  lesson,  and 
he  read  the  Bible  when  he  was  bnt  four  years  of 
age.  Latin  be  studied  by  himself  at  sin,  and 
would  have  been  ready  for  college  at  eight,  had 
not  his  school  been  disconttnueil  when  he  euma 
home  to  learn  his  favorite  stiidics  of  geography 
and  history  from  his  mother.  He  entered  Yale 
College  when  ho  was  thirteen,  in  1765,  where  for 
the  fir^t  two  years,  it  is  said  by  one  of  hia  biogra- 

Ehera,  that,  "  through  the  folly  of  youth  inncli  of 
is  time  was  mis.i|>ent,"  a  statement  whieh  is 
ex[ilained  by  an  intimation  team  another  biogra- 
pher that  gambiing  was  a  vice  of  tlie  place,  and 
that  Dwight,  though  he  played  for  amusement 
anil  never  for  money,  let  the  sport  engross  too 
tiiQoh  of  bis  time.  At  fifteen,  however,  he  took 
up  study  in  earnest,  occupying  fourteen  hours  a 
day  vrith  his  books.  He  was  graduated  in  1769, 
and  for  two  years  was  a  teacher  at  New  Haven, 
still  continuing  his  studios.  He  then  became  a 
tutor  in  his  college  when  he  was  nineteen,  and 
begun  the  composition  of  his  |>oeiii  tbe  Canquaito/ 
Canaan.  It  was  finished  within  three  years, 
though  not  published  till  the  conclusion  of  the 
Revolutioaaiy  war  gave  litentture  a  hearing  in 
178G,  when  it  appeared  with  a  dedioatioii  to 
Wa.shington.  It  was  reiirinted  by  J.  John^im,  in 
London,  in  1788.  Dwight  taught  mathematics, 
rhetoric,  and  oratory,  in  the  college  for  six  years. 
Hi^  theme  on  taking  his  mastership  of  arts,  was 
The  Hiitory,  Eloqvcnct,  and  Poetry  of  the  Bible, 
an  urutiou,  which  was  published  at  the  time,* 

•  A  DltsertsUon  on  tbe  HIstoiT.  SloqacDoe,  mil  Paetfj  of 
Uh  Bible,  dellviired  »  tha  Pobrio  C'>mnMnf»D»Dt  si  N«« 
BSTSIL    Naw  Haven;  Tbci«,*aiUD.OneiLinSL    Bvg.pp.U. 
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and  greatly  advanced  his  repntation  by  its  glow- 
ing declamation.  It  has  a  warm  tribute  to  the 
eloquence  of  St.  Paul,  and  instances  the  noble 
literature  of  the  Old  Testaiueut  in  the  Book  of 
Job,  the  perfect  example  of  the  ode  in  the  one 
hundred  and  fourth  Psfalm,  and  tiie  beauties  of 
others,  particularly  tlie  eighteenth,  where  *^the 
poet's  imagination  rises  to  such  a  height  as  Pin- 
dar, Dryden,  and  Gray  must  look  up  to  with  as- 
tonishment and  despair.*' 

Dwight  returned  to  Northampton  to  reomit 
his  health  wasted  by  study,  and  establish  a  con- 
stitution which  remained  unimpaired  till  he  was 
more  than  sixty.    In  1777  he  was  married  to 
the  daughter  of  an  old  college  companion  of  his 
father,  Beiyamin  Woolsey,  of  Long  Island;  and 
the  same  year  being  licensed  to  preach,  his  services 
were  accepted  as  chaplain  in  the  army,  which  he 
joined  at  West  Point,  in  which  national  atmo- 
sphere, at  that  national  moment,  he  wrote  his  fa- 
mous song  of  Columbia,  which  was  received  with 
enthusiasm,  was  published  in  all  the  popular  col- 
lections, and  has  not  lost  its  plaoe  in  similar  quar- 
ters since.    Though  somewhat  ornate,  its  npii-it 
and  success  are  not  to  be  questioned.    He  was 
with  the  army  a  year  when  his  father's  death  re- 
called him  to  the  family  at  Northampton,  where 
for  five  years  he  labored,  as  preacher  and  farmer, 
for  their  support.    He  was  a  member  of  tlie  state 
legislature  in  1781,  and  his  popularity  would  have 
detained  him  in  civil  life  had  he  not  deliberately 
preferred  tlie  ministry,  the  duties  of  which  he  ac- 
cepted at  Greenfield,  Ot.,  in  1783,  and  discharged 
in  the  same  place  for  twelve  years,  adding  to  his 
small  stipend  of  five  hundred  dollars  per  annum 
by  the  profits  of  an  academy.    His  poem  Green- 
field  Hill^  inspired  by  the  neighborhood,   ap- 
peared in  1794,  with  a  dedication  to  John  Ad- 
ams,* and  with  its  predecessor  it  was  republished 
in  Engkmd. 

The  next  year  Dwight  was  chosen  to  succeed 
Dr.  Stiles  in  the  presidency  of  Yale  College,  a 
post  which  he  filled  till  his  death,  twenty-one 
years  after.  The  chief  literary  fruits  of  his  new 
ooUege  life  were  the  series  of  divinity  discourses 
delivered  by  him  to  the  students,  and  which  were 
published  after  his  deatli,  in  five  volumes,  with 
the  title.  Theology ;  Explained,  and  Defended: 
a  work  which  has  exercised  an  important  influ- 
ence in  the  congregational  denomination  of  which 
it  is  the  exponent,  has  been  widely  circulated  in 
England,  and  which  has  been  greatly  admired  by 
the  author's  friends  for  "  its  phuosophical  arrange- 
ment, its  luminous  reasonings,  its  bold  and  lofty 
eloquence,  and  the  ability  which  it  evinces  to  em- 
ploy different  faculties  with  the  best  effect,  and 
to  do  everything  in  an  exceedingly  graceful  and 
perfect  manner.'*t 

In  the  year  1800  he  revised  Watts's  Psahns,  at 
the  request  of  the  General  Association  of  Con- 
neoticat,  adding  translations  of  his  own,  which 
Watta  had  not  attempted,  and  annexing  a  selec- 


•  Qreenfleld  Hni:  a  Poem  to  Beren  Parts.    L  The  Proa- 

8^^  JI;  The  PlooTtehlng  Village.  III.  The  Burning  of  Falr- 
®"  JYr.^«  DeBtmctlon  ofthe  Peqaods.  V.  The  Clergy- 
man a  Advice  tothe  Vlllagera.  VL  m  Farmer's  Advice  to 
^e  Villagers.  VII.  The  Vision ;  or,  Prospect  of  the  Future 
Happineee  of  America.     By  Timothy  Dwight,  D.D.    New 

t  Dr.  William  B.  Bprague's  Life  of  Dwight  %arks'0  Am. 


tion  of  Hymns ;  both  of  which  were  apptoved  ol 
and  adopted  by  the  General  Assembly  of  the 
Pi-esbyterian  Gnnroh.  As  a  &vorable  speciuien 
of  his  execution  in  this  line,  the  version  of  the 
one  hundred  and  thirty-seventh  Psalm,  which 
Joel  Barlow  had  previously  as  well  succeeded 
with,  may  be  instanced : — 


I  love  thy  kbgdom.  Lord, 
The  house  of  thine  abode. 
The  church,  our  blest  Redeemer  aav'd 
With  his  own  precious  blood. 

I  love  thy  Church,  O  God  I 
Her  walla  before  thee  staiid. 
Dear  as  the  apple  of  thine  eye. 
And  graven  on  thy  hand. 

If  e'er  to  bless  thy  sons 
My  voice,  or  hands,  deny. 
These  naiids  let  useful  skill  forsake. 
This  voice  in  silence  die. 

If  e'er  my  heart  forget 
Her  welfore,  or  her  wo. 
Let  eveiT  joy  this  heort  foi-sake^ 
And  every  g^ief  o'eriiow. 

For  her  my  tears  shall  fall ; 
For  her  my  prayers  ns^'ciid ; 
To  her  my  cares  aud!^  toils  be  given. 
Tin  toils  and  cares  shall  end. 

Beyond  my  highest  joy 
I  prize  her  heavenly  ways. 
Her  sweet  communion,  solemn  vows. 
Her  hymns  ot  love  and  praise. 

Jesus,  thou  Friend  divine. 
Our  Saviour  and  our  Kiug, 
Thy  haud  from  every  snare  and  fi>e 
8hall  great  deliverance  bring. 

Sure  as  thy  truth  shall  last, 
To  Ziou  shall  be  given 
The  bright^ist  glories,  enrth  can  yield. 
And  brighter  bliss  of  heaven. 

This  has  been  adopted,  beyond  the  limits  of 
Dwight's  own  denomination,  in  the  Hynm-book 
of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

His  vacations  for  die  whole  of  his  preadency 
were  passed  in  travelling  excursions,  when  travel- 
ling, before  the  days  of  the  locomotives,  was  a 
quiet,  leisurely  individual  af&iir,  which  led  into 
by-places,  was  inquisitive  of  nature,  gave  country 
landlords  an  opportunity  to  exhibit  themselves, 
and  time  was  aflbrded  to  see  the  local  great  men  on 
the  way,*  as  hejoumied through  the  neighboring 
states  of  New  Ilampshire,  Massachusetts,  Rhode 
Island,  and  New  York.  He  visited  the  Wliite 
Mountains,  Lake  George,  Montauk,  Niagara,  the 
Kaatskills,  and  various  other  localities,  keeping 
notes  of  hjs  journeys,  ^vritten  out  in  the  form  ^ 
letters,  whidi  compose  the  series  published  in 


Blog.,  Beoond  SerteSi  voL  Iv. 


*  Dennle's  Farmfrit  Munfwn^  at  Walpole,  contains  a 
ing  newspaper  benediction  on  one  of  the«e  pllfn^lniage&.  Sep- 
tember 2&.  1797.  "  This  morning,  the  truly  reepectabTe  Presi- 
dent of  Yale  College  proceeded  vnm\  this  vtllagi^  on  a  Jonrney 
to  the  Upper  CSooe;  iraence,  we  onderstand,  bo  Intends  pa^Hug 
over  the  White  Mountains  to  Hall<»we1I.  In  tbe  district  of  Maine. 
His  ru^'d  tour  will,  we  boiie,  be  relieved  by  thnee  clviUtle* 
which  are  due  to  the  gentleman,  the  scbolar,  and  the  ai>atfectcd 
OhitottMi.'' 
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1831,  after  his  death,  of  TrattU  in  Xea  Er,gia,ul 
and  NttB  York.  8ont!iey,  who  saw  m  Iho  four 
well  filled  volumee  admirable  materiul  for  t!ie  his- 
tory of  a  new  BtAte,  what  Miss  Mortineau  has 
since  called  "world  maldnK,"  in  the  natural  his- 
tory observatioDe,  the  eketches  of  Indian  life,  the 
notices  of  edacatioti,  domeatie  manners,  and  social 

gt^reaa,  pronounces  this  "  the  most  jmportaat  of 
wifrtit'B  writinga,  a  work  which  will  derive 
addiiioiial  value  from  time,  whatever  may  become 
of  his  poetry  and  of  his  sermons,'"* 


IXrt^-a  Bohm  Id  Nst  Botch. 

In  1613  Dwight  was  seized  with  the  illness — 
an  alarming  attection  of  the  bladder — which, 
though  it  waa  partially  relieved  by  a  aurgjcal  oj>e- 
ration,  caused  his  death  the  year  ailer,  January 
11,  1817,  in  bis  siily-fifth  year.  He  employed 
the  last  months  of  hia  life  in  compositions  on  the 
evidences  of  revelation,  and  in  the  completion  of 
a  poem  of  fifteen  hnndred  linea,  the  I'escription 
of  a  contest  between  Oeuins  and  Common  Sense. 

The  peisonai  infiiience  of  Dwight  should  not 
be  overlooked  in  an  estimate  of  his  position.  He 
^)pear3  to  have  been  "every  inch  a  president. 
Hia  popnlority  with  the  students  was  nabonnded, 
and  was  maintained  by  no  aacrifioe  of  self- 
respect,  for  Dwight  waa  always  courtly  and  dig- 
nified. A  lady,  who  saw  him  in  her  youth,  when 
he  viaited  an  old  college  companion,  her  father, 
the  Rev.  Joseph  Buckminater,  Hn.  Leo,  aaya  that 
when  he  entered  the  hnmble  parsonoge,  he  od- 
peared  to  her  youthful  observation  to  posMisa  "the 
loftv  polileneaa,  the  priestly  dignity  of  the  Bisliop 
of  London,  as  made  known  by  the  pen  of  Han- 
nah More.'t    The  portrait  by  Trumbull  eihibita 


•  Tba  QniHiirly  R)t1bw,  OL 


rturly  R)TlBW,  OL  iSSfl,  A 
of  Oh  Bf  T.  Jouph  Bnckn 
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nBnek- 


)t  mind.    Bin  voIm  »■•  rich  .nd  mslo- 


vkBAUrr  Le«.  Dt,  Bpruiu,  In  his  U?rooLr  In  BpArkj<>  Hrlee, 
daKrtbei  hit  tona  u  -M«tely  and  m^ustlc.  and  trery  ir»»  wall 
proi^rtlapvd.    His  fritqrea  w«n  renilar,  falA  ef«  bl^ck  bj- ' 

plerelM,  yet  t»iil«n«nt,  uid  hta  ixHuitBii  -  -     - ■-      '-' 

aUTtarabtebordsroTniliid.  KIsvol. 
dIonA.  «dip(«d  Alike  to  moile  uid  ontDiy/ 
k  Id  ■n»rdiui»  *1U|  Uila  deMripUan.  Tim  umiu-wniiuii  -m 
» tXratM  thrt  Ukk  an  portlona  of  It  whli^h  cannot  rrsdllr  b« 
dlMlDEiltilMd  (nun  tba  flDHt  oonper-plita  I'liftmrtng.  One  of 
the  T«TUMKti(ifbl>ltfl>,  In  U«  dying  hann.  wuui  eibtbl- 
tlM  of  cmIIaibadIt  conrtfay.  Ills  fiioill;  uaand  bim,  dl>- 
tiKUd  Gy  ttadr  wAet.  h>d  tulnd  to  Dottn  two  \*i.\a  who  rams 
lA  tMI  bim.  Ka  ipoke  to  Ib^-in,  and  dlredrd  ona  ur  his  cbll- 
dnn  to  '  bud  duilM."  It  wm,  u  Dr.  Spragnc,  who  bu  pr«- 
xmd  tba  aneodota,  ramarka.  "  the  InttlncllTe  pmmptlDg  of 

lift  >  Minf  (lamDPt  both  of  bU  popoluttj  aod  nseriOneu!* 


tliis  ease  and  self-command,  which  was  built  np 

upon  Borne  noble  traits  of  character,  a  sense  tx 
duty,  a  higher  order  of  industry,  and  an  ardent 
fire  of  genius  in  youth.  In  Dwight's  early  poema 
we  see  a  heat  of  honest  enthusiasm  sntficient  to 
warm  the  faculties  through  life.     These  produo- 


at  epic  failures.  The  Conquest  of  Canaan,  it 
should  be  remembered,  was  the  production  of  a 
youth  hardly  out  of  college,  and  should  be  looked 
at  as  a  series  of  poetic  sketches,  not  over  nice  in 
rhetorical  treatment  or  obedience  to  the  laws  of 
Ariatotle,  In  that  view  it  omtiuns  much  pleaaing 
writing,  but  the  word  epic  should  never  be  brought 
in  contact  with  it.  His  biographer  thinks  ita  re- 
oeiition  was  marred  by  the  general  prevalence  of 
infidelity  at  the  time  of  ila  publication.*  If  so, 
the  iiyury  may  h.ive  been  somewhat  abated  by 
the  appearance,  soon  after,  of  the  Triumph  of 
Infidelity,  an  anonymous  poem  from  his  pen, 
which  dealt  some  trenchant  blows  at  scofiera  tn 
high  placea.  But  tlie  trutii  is,  that  no  amount  of 
reugious  belief  held  in  its  utiiiost  purity  can  aa- 
tirely  overcome  the  indifference  of  readers  as  they 
make  their  way  through  the  long  monotonous  pages 
of  the  Cotlquest  of  Canaan.  The  lines  are  sound- 
ing in  couplets;  the  caesura  gives  breath  and  the 
rhymes  ring  well,  hut  little  impression  is  made 
npon  the  mind.  The  characters  are  too  little  dis- 
criminated, and  the  manners  have  loo  little  exact- 
ness to  fia  the  attention.  The  warriora  are  nu- 
merous, and  one  warrior  is  like  another.  The 
lovera,  Irad  and  Seliraa,  are  exemplary ;  one  is 
brave  and  the  other  virtuous,  but  their  converea- 
tion  is  tedious.  The  action  has  not  tiie  merit  of 
a  close  adherence  to  the  original ;  so  history  is 
damaged  without  pmetiy  being  much  the  g^ner. 
The  interpolations  of  the  coiuhitts  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution  in  the  wars  of  the  Israelites  had, 
doubtless,  a  nound  patriotic  intention,  but  would 
be  fatal  to  a  better  poem.  Yet  we  may  find  many 
vigorous  passugca  in  the  volume,  whicli  show  a 
fine  glow  of  the  imagination.  Tlie  similes  are 
numerous,  and  many  of  them  are  striking.  He 
thus  treats  Niagara  in  a  comparison  of  the  onset 
of  liattle; — 

Heaa  time  from  distant  guards  a  cry  attends, 
And  round  the  camp  the  dinning  voice  extends; 
Th'  alarming  tramp  resouiide ;  the  martial  train 
Pour  from  the  lenta,  anil  crovd  th'  acciiatom'd  plain. 
In  mazy  wanderings,  thickening,  darkening,  roll. 
Fill  nil  the  field,  and  shade  the  boundlea  pole. 
As  There  proud  Erie  winds  her  narrowing  sfaoree, 
And  o'er  huge  hills  a  boiling  ovean  pours, 
Tba  long  whit«-sheeteil  foam,  with  fury  hnrl'd, 
Down  the  cli%  thundering,  ahakea  the  stable  world. 
In  solemn  grandeur  clouds  of  mist  arise, 
Top  the  tall  pines,  and  heavy  seek  the  ^iel: 
So  spread  the  volnioes  of  the  dual  afar; 
So  roar  the  clamors  of  commencing  war. 

Tliis  prophetic  paasoge,  in  which  the  author 
evidititly  has  America  in  view,  may  boast  at  least 
one  fine  couplet: — 


mOiad  lo  tbt  Tba- 
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Our  8ons,  with  prosperouB  cotine,  shall  Btretch  their 

Bway, 
And  claim  an  empire,  spread  from  Bea  to  sea : 
In  one  great  whole  th'  harmoniouB  tribes  combine ; 
Trace  Justice'  pa<  b,  and  choose  their  chiefs  divine ; 
On  Freedom's  base  erect  the  heavenly  plan ; 
Teach  laws  to  reign,  and  save  tlie  rights  of  man. 
Then  smilinff  Art  shall  wrap  the  fields  in  bloom, 
Fine  the  rich  ore,  and  guide  the  useful  loom ; 
Then  lofty  tow  era  in  golden  pomp  arise ; 
Then  spiry  cities  meet  auspicious  skies : 
The  soul  on  Wisdom's  wing  sublimely  soar. 
New  virtues  cheriah,  and  new  trutlis  explore: 
7%ro'  time*8  long  tract  our  name  celestial  run. 
Climb  in  the  eeuty  and  circle  with  the  sun  ; 
And  smiling  Glory  stretch  triumphant  wings 
0*er  hosts  of  heroes,  and  o'er  tribes  of  kings. 

The  binls  crowning  the  jubilee  of  returning 
day  after  a  stomi  are  introduced  with  beauty  in 
the  following  scene,  which  glitters  with  Bun- 
ahine: — 

Then  gentler  scenes  his  rapt  attention  gnin'd. 
Where  God's  great  hand  in  clear  effulgence  reigu'd, 
The  growing  beauties  of  the  solemn  even. 
And  all  the  oright  sublimities  of  heaven. 
Above  tall  western  hills,  the  light  of  day 
Shot  far  the  splendors  of  his  golden  ray  ; 
Bright  from  the  storm,  with  tenfold  grace  lie  smil'd, 
The  tumult  soften'd  and  the  world  grew  mild. 
With  pomp  transcendant,  rob'd  in  heavenly  dyes, 
Arch'd  the  clear  rainbow  round  the  orient  skies ; 
Its  changeless  form,  its  hues  of  bcnm  divine, 
Fair  type  of  truth,  and  beauty  endless  sliiiie. 
Around  th'  expanse,  with  thousand  splen<lurs  rare  ; 
Gay  clouds  sail'd  wanton  through  the  kindling  air; 
From  shade  to  shade,  unnumber'd  tinctures  blend; 
Unnumber'd  forms  of  wondrous  light  extend ; 
In  pride  stupendous,  glittering  walls  aspire, 
Grao'd  with  bright  domes,  and  crown'd  with  towers 

of  fire. 
On  clifis  cliffs  burn ;  o*er  mountains  mountains  roll : 
A  burst.of  glory  spreads  from  pole  to  pole : 
Rapt  with  the  splendor,  every  songster  sings, 
Tops  the  high  bough,  and  claps  his  glistening  wings: 
With  new-born  green,  reviving  nature  blooms. 
And  sweeter  fragrance  freshemng  air  perfumeai 

The  gentle  Oowper,  who  wrote  a  favorable 
critique  on  the  poem  in  tlie  Analytical  Review,* 
notices  this  description  of  Night  as  *^  highly 
poetical." 

Now  Night,  in  vestments  roVd,  of  cloudy  dye. 
With  sable  grandeur  doth'd  the  orient  sky, 
Impeird  the  sun,  obsequious  to  her  reign, 
Down  the  far  mountains  to  the  western  main ; 
With  magic  hand,  becalm'd  the  solemn  even, 
And  drew  day's  curtain  from  the  spangled  heaven. 
At  once  the  planets  sail'd  around  the  throne: 
At  once  ten  thousand  worlds  in  splendor  shone: 
Behind  her  ear,  the  moon's  expanded  eye 
Rose  from  a  cloud,  and  look'd  around  the  sky: 
Far  up  th'  immense  her  train  sublimely  roll. 
And  aance,  and  triumph,  round  the  lucid  pole. 
Faint  shine  the  fields,  beneath  the  shadowy  ray : 
Slow  fades  the  glimmering  of  the  west  away ; 
To  sleep  the  tribes  retire ;  and  not  a  sound 
Flows  through  the  air,  or  murmurs  on  the  ground. 

There  is  a  glowing  picture  of  the  millennium. 
Indeed,  the  reader  is  oppressed  by  the  uniform 


♦  Bonthey'8  Works  of  Gowper,  Ed.  182«,  vU.  814 


eloquence  of  the  description.  It  is  too  florid. 
The  natural  powers  of  the  writer  appear  in  the 
poem,  iiyured  by  the  stady  of  Pope's  declamatory 
pieces. 

It  is  said  to  have  been  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
poet  Trumbull,  his  fellow  tutor  at  m&  time  in  the 
college,  tliat  Dwight  wrote  the  animated  descrip- 
tion of  the  battle  lighted  by  the  burning  city  of 
Ai,  in  tlie  seventh  book,  llie  author  of  MTingal 
had  another  hint  in  his  own  humorous  way  for  the 
laborious  young  poet.  In  allusion  to  the  number 
of  thunder-.^tornis  described  in  the  portion  of  the 
poem  handed  him  to  read,  he  requested  that  when 
lie  sent  in  the  remainder,  a  lightning  rod  might  be 
included. 

Dwight's  literary  compositions  are  represented 
by  two  leading  idea? — ^his  religion  and  h»  patriot- 
ism. The  former  is  sustained  in  his  Theology  and 
in  his  Trinmph  of  Infidelity,  and  in  some  fine  pas- 
pages  in  Greenfield  Hill ;  the  latter  in  his  remarks 
on  the  Review  of  Inchiquin's  Letters,  and  in  many 
pages  of  his  travels.  In  the  poem  on  Infidelity, 
and  his  passage  with  the  Quarterly  Review,  he 
does  not  mince  matters,  but  shows  the  hand  of  a 
bold  vigorous  jmmphleteer.  Th^  Triumph  of  Infi- 
delity ;  a  Poem.  Printed  in  the  World^  1788 : 
was  sent  forth  with  no  other  title.  It  is  an  octa- 
vo of  forty  pages,  levelled  at  tlie  unbelieving 
spirit  of  tlie  century  then  drawing  to  its  close.  It 
is  dedicated  to  Mons.  de  Voltaire  :  "  Sir,  your 
Creator  endued  you  with  shining  talents,  and  cast 
your  lot  in  a  field  of  action,  where  they  might  be 
most  happily  employed :  In  the  progress  of  a  long 
and  industrious  life,  you  devoted  them  to  a  single 
purpose,  the  elevation  of  your  character  above 
his.  For  the  accomplishment  of  this  purpose, 
with  a  diligence  and  uniformity  which  would  have 
adorned  the  most  virtuous  purc^uits,  you  opposed 
truth,  religion,  and  their  authora,  with  sophistry, 
contempt,  and  obloquy  ;  and  taught,  as  far  as 
your  example  or  sentiments  extended  tlieir  influ- 
ence, that  the  chief  end  of  man  was,  to  slander  his 
God,  and  abuse  him  for  ever.  To  whom  could 
such  an  efibrt  as  the  following  be  dedicated,  widi 
more  propriety  tlian  to  you." 

The  satire  is  full  of  indignation;  with  more 
pohsh,  it  could  not  fail  to  have  become  widely 
celebrated.    Here  are  a  few  of  its  strong  lines  :-^ 

Tin  SMOotH  DivnnL 

There  smiFd  the  smooth  Divine,  unus'd  to  wound 

The  sinner's  heart,  with  hell's  alarming  sound. 

No  terrors  on  his  gentle  tongue  attend ; 

No  gating  truths  the  nicest  ear  ofiiend. 

That  strange  new-birth,  that  methodistic  grace. 

Nor  in  his  heart,  nor  sermons  found  a  place. 

Plato's  fine  tales  he  clumsily  retold. 

Trite,  fireside,  moral  seesaws,  dull  as  old ; 

His  Christ,  and  bible,  plaj;'d  at  good  remove. 

Guilt  hell-deserving,  and  forgiving  love. 

Twas  best,  he  said,  mankind  should  cease  to  sin; 

Good  fame  required  it;  bo  did  peace  within : 

Their  honours,  well  he  knew,  would  ne'er  be  driven. 

But  hop'd  they  still  would  please  to  go  to  heaven. 

Each  week,  he  paid  his  visitation  dues ; 

Coaz'd,  jested,  lauffh'd;  rehears'd  the  private  news; 

Smoak'd  with  each  goody,  thought  her  cheese  ex* 
cell'd ; 

Her  pipe  he  lighted,  and  her  baby  held. 
<  Or  plac'd  in  some  great  town,  with  lacquered  shoes, 
,  Trim  wig,  and  trimmer  gown,  and  glistening  hose. 
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'M,  talVd  politics,  leiirn'd  manners  mild ; 
kly  <}ueetiou'd,  uud  most  smoothly  smlFd ; 
>'8  jests  laugird  load,  their  stories  prois'd ; 
*  new  patterns  gaz'd,  and  ga^d,  and 

pampered  turkies  din'd; 
%8ting,  nor  with  study  pin'd : 
-*.hes  saw  his  brethren  driven, 
and  spoke  the  voice  of  heayen, 
in  Satan's  headlong  path, 
id  rous'd  the  ear  of  death. 
i-ve  on,  while  prudent  I       | 
ad  snug  shall  die."* 

,  good  divine  in  Greenfield 

^i  this  rough  outline,  is  highly  i 

I 

.  malignant  review  of  Inchiquin^s  Let-  I 
^  oared  in  the  (Loudon)  Quarterly  for  Jan. 
X,  its  bitterness  and  contempt  were  so  unspar-  ' 
ingand  its  fiUsehood  so  gross,  that  D  wight,  though 
its  abuse  was  partly  directed  against  Jetferson  and 
others  whom  he  did  not  hold  in  particular  favor, 
Uionght  U  necessary  to  reply.  His  work,  an  oc- 
tavo of  one  hnndred  and  seventy-six  pages,  was 
entitled,  Bemarka  on  the  Beview  of  inchiquirCs 
Letten^  published  in  the  Quarterly  Retiew  ;  ad- 
dreaaed  to  the  Right  Honorable  Oearge  Canning^ 
E»q^  by  an  Inhabitant  of  New  England  ;  and  was 
published  in  Boston  in  1815.  It  carries  the  war 
into  Africa,  contrasting  every  defect  urged  against 
America  with  a  corresponding  iniquity  in  Eng- 
land, and  exonerating  his  countrymen  from  many 
of  the  charges  as  utterly  unfounded.  It  meets 
the  reviler  with  language  as  loud  and  with  facts 
severer  than  his  own.  It  shows  that  under  his 
polished  exterior  the  fires  of  his  youth  still  glowed 
m  the  ooUego  President. 

Greenfield  Hill  is  an  idyllic  poem  of  rare  merit. 
A  little  more  nicety  of  execution  and  a  better 
comprehension  of  the  design  at  the  outset,  would 
doubtless  have  improved  it;  but  the  spirit  is 
there.  It  is  noticeable  that  it  was  undertaken  as 
an  imitation  or  adiiptation  of  different  English 
poets ;  but  the  author  found  the  labor  of  pursuing 
this  plan  too  great,  and  fell  otf,  or  rather  rose  to 
original  invention.  This  has  often  happened  in 
English  literature,  and  some  of  the  best  successes 
are  due  to  this  effort,  which  the  genius  of  the 
writer  has  soon  transcended ;  as  in  the  Castle  of 
Indolence  and  the  Splendid  Shilling,  to  which 
may  be  added  Trumbuirs  M'Fingal.  Thus  Dwight, 
commencing  with  Beattie  and  Goldsmith,  soon 
runs  into  measures  and  incidents  of  his  own ;  or 
turns  the  contrast  of  American  manners  to  happy 
account,  as  in  his  picture  of  "  the  Flourishing  Vil- 
lage** of  Greenfield,  where  he  finds  in  the  allot- 
ment of  estates  and  the  absence  of  manorial  pri- 
vileges, the  opposite  of  **  the  Deserted  Village." 
The  general  plan  of  the  poem  is  thus  sketched  by 
the  aathor  in  his  ^^  Introduction :" — 

In  the  Parish  of  Greenfield,  in  the  town  of  Fair- 
field, in  Conneoticnt,  there  is  a  pleasant  and  beauti- 
ful eminence,  called  Greenfield  Hill ;  at  the  distance 
of  three  miles  from  Long  Island  Sound.  On  this 
eminence,  there  is  a  small  but  handsome  village,  a 
church,  academy,  Ac,  all  of  them  alluded  to  in  the  fol- 


*  The  Trinmpta  of  Infidelity  wm  never  acknowledged  by  the 
stithor,  bat  never  denied  by  him.  It  wm  well  understood  to 
be  from  his  pen. 


lowing  poem.  From  the  highestpart  of  the  eminence, 
the  eye  is  presented  with  an  extensive  and  delight* 
fill  prospect  of  the  surrounding  country,  and  of  the 
Sound.  On  this  height,  the  writer  is  supposed  to 
stand.  The  firat  object,  there  offering  itself  to  his 
view,  is  the  landscape ;  which  is  accordingly  made 
the  governing  subject  of  the  first  part  of  the  Poem. 
The  fiourishing  and  happy  condition  of  the  inhabit- 
ants very  naturally  suggested  itself  next ;  and  be- 
came of  course  the  subject  of  the  Second  Part  The 
town  of  Fairfield,  lying  in  full  view,  and,  not  long 
before  the  poem  was  begun  and  in  a  great  measure 
written  out,  burnt  by  a  party  of  British  troops,  un- 
der the  command  of  Governor  Try  on,  furnished  the 
theme  of  the  Third  Part  A  field,  called  the  Pe- 
quod  Swamp,  in  which  most  of  the  warriors  of  that 
nation  who  survived  the  invasion  of  their  country 
by  Capt  Mason,  were  destroyed,  lying  about  three 
miles  from  the  eminence  above-mentioned,  and  on  the 
margin  of  the  Sound,  suggested,  not  unnaturally,  the 
subject  of  the  Fourth  Part 

As  the  writer  is  the  minuter  of  Greenfield,  he  can- 
not be  supposed  to  be  uninterested  in  the  welfare  of 
hb  parishioners  To  excite  their  attention  to  the 
trutns  and  duties  of  religion  (an  object  in  such  a 
situation  instinctively  rising  to  his  view)  is  the  de- 
sign of  the  Fifth  Part ;  and  to  promote  in  them  iust 
sentiments  and  useful  conduct,  for  the  present  life, 
(an  object  closely  connected  with  the  preceding  one) 
of  the  Sixth. 

The  landscape,  the  characters,  and  the  ideas  of 
the  poem  are  American;  the  knguage  in  a  few 
instances  belongs  to  English  poets ;  but  the  authpr 
lias  handsomely  acknowledged  the  obligation  in 
his  notes.  Of  the  more  characteristic  portions, 
the  description  of  the  school,  the  affectionate  pic- 
ture of  tlie  village  clergyman,  the  Indian  war,  the 
Connecticut  fanner^s  prudential  maxims,  wiUi  the 
whole  scope  of  the  political  reflections,  are  purely 
American. 

Several  members  of  the  Dwight  fiimily  have  ap- 
peared as  authors.  The  brother  of  the  President, 
Theodore  Dwight,  occupied  for  a  long  time  a  dis- 
tinguished part  in  the  affairs  of  the  country.  He 
was  bom  at  Northampton  in  1765,  and  studied 
law  after  the  Revolution  with  his  uncle  Judge 
Pierpont  Edwards.  He  had  a  hand  in  the  poeti- 
cal and  political  essays  of  the  Echo,  in  the  Mart- 
ford  Mercury^  in  common  with  Hopkins  and 
Alsop.  He  was  an  eminent  Federalist,  and  was 
chosen  the  secretary  of  the  Hartford  Convention. 
In  1815,  he  commenced  the  Albany  Daily  Adver- 
tieer  with  the  supi)ort  of  the  leading  politicians  of 
his  party  in  the  state;  and  in  1817  engaged  in 
the  publicatfon  and  editorship  of  the  New  York 
Daily  Advertieer^  which  he  continued  till  1835, 
when  he  retired  to  Hartford.  In  1833,  his  His- 
t'Ory  of  the  Hartford  Convention  appeared  at  New 
York;  and  in  1839,  his  Character  of  Thomas  Jef- 
ferson as  exhibited  in  his  own  writings^  at  Bos- 
ton— a  book  of  a  partisan  political  character. 
He  died  June  11, 1846. 

His  son,  Theodore  Dwight,  is  the  author  of  a 
History  of  Connecticut,  in  1841,  and  of  a  volume 
on  the  Revolution  of  1848.  He  is  a  resident  of 
New  York. 

In  1829,  a  son  of  the  president,  Henry  E. 
Dwight,  published  a  volume  in  New  York  of 
Tramls  in  the  North  of  Germany^  in  the  years 
1825  and  1826 ;  presenting  "  a  view  of  the  reli- 
gious, literary,  and  political  institutions  of  north- 
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ern  Germany,  and  their  inflnence  on  Bociety ;  the 
arts,  the  present  state  of  religion,  schools,  and 
universities." 

Another  son  of  the  president,  Sereno  E.  Dwight, 
was  author  of  the  Life  of  Jonathan  Edwards.  A 
Tolame  of  his  sermons  has  been  published  with  a 
Memoir,  by  the  Rev.  William  Dwight,  of  Port- 
land, Maine, 


OOLUIIBXA. 


Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glurv  arise, 
The  queen  of  the  world,  ana  child  of  the  skies  I 
Thy  geuius  coomiands  thee ;  with  rapture  behold. 
While  ngea  on  ages  thy  8t)leudours  unfold. 
Thy  reign  is  the  last,  and  the  noblest  of  time. 
Most  fruitful  thy  soil,  most  inviting  thy  climo ; 
Let  the  erimefl  of  the  cast  ne'er  encrimson  thy  name, 
Be  freedom,  and  science,  and  virtue,  tliy  foma 

To  conquest,  and  slaughter,  let  Kurope  aspire: 
Whelm  nations  in  blood,  and  wrap  cities  m  fire: 
Thy  heroes  the  rights  of  mankind  shall  defend. 
And  triumph  pursue  them,  and  glory  attend. 
A  world  is  thy  realm:  for  a  world  be  t^y  laws, 
Enlarged  as  Uune  empire,  and  just  as  thy  cau.se ; 
On  Freedom's  broad  oasis,  that  empire  shall  rise, 
Extend  with  the  main,  and  dissolve  with  the  skiesi 

Fair  Science  her  gates  to  thy  sons  shall  unbar, 
And  the  east  see  thy  mom  hide  the  beams  of  her  star. 
Kew  bards,  and  new  sages,  unrival'd  shall  soar 
To  fame  uneztinguish'd  when  time  is  no  more ; 
To  thee,  the  last  refuge  of  virtue  designed. 
Shall  fly  from  all  nations  the  best  of  mankind ; 
Here,  grateful  to  heaven,  with  transport  shall  bring 
Their  mcense,  more  fragrant  than  ooours  of  spring. 

Nor  less  shall  thy  fair  ones  to  glory  ascend. 
And  Genius  and  Beauty  in  harmony  blend ; 
The  graces  of  form  shall  awake  pure  desire. 
And  the  charms  of  the  soul  ever  cherish  the  fire ; 
Their  sweetness  unmifigled,  their  manners  refin'd, 
And  Virtue's  bright  image  instump'd  on  the  mind. 
With  peace  and  soft  rapture  shall  teach  life  to  glow. 
And  light  up  a  smile  in  the  aspect  of  woe. 

Thy  fleets  to  all  regions  thy  powV  shall  display. 

The  nations  admire,  and  the  oceans  obey ; 

Each  shore  to  thy  glory  its  tribute  unfold, 

And  the  east  ana  the  south  yield  their  spices  and 

gold. 
As  the  day-spring  unbounded,  thy  splendour  shall 

flow, 
And  earth's  little  kingdoms  before  thee  shall  bow ; 
While  the  ensigns  of  union,  in  triumph  unfurl'd, 
Hush  the  tumult  of  war,  and  give  peace  to  the  world. 

Thus,  aa  down  a  lone  valley,  with  cedars  o'erspread, 
From  war's  dread  confusion  I  pensively  stray  <1 — 
The  gloom  from  the  face  of  fair  heav'n  retir'd ; 
The  winds  ceas'd  to  murmur;  the  thunders  expired; 
Perfumes,  as  of  Eden,  flow'd  sweetly  along, 
And  a  voice,  as  of  angels,  enchantingly  sung: 
"  Columbia,  Columbia,  to  glory  arise. 
The  queen  of  the  world,  and  the  child  of  the  skies.** 

TBX  TEAVSLUKD  API  — VBOX  AN  XFISTLB  TO  OOL.  nXJKPIIXSTB, 

Oft  has  thine  eye,  with  glance  indignant  seen 

Columbia's  youths,  unfolding  into  men. 

Their  minds  to  improve,  their  manners  to  adorn, 

To  Europe's  climes  by  fond  indulgence  borne ; 

Oft  hast  thou  seen  those  youths,  at  custom's  shrine, 

Victims  to  pride,  to  folly,  and  to  sin. 

Of  worth  bereft,  of  real  sense  forlorn. 

Their  land  forget,  their  friends,  their  fireedom,  spurn; 

Each  noble  cause,  each  solid  good  desert 


For  splendour  happiness,  and  troth  for  aft; 
The  plain,  frank  manners  of  their  race  despise, 
Fair  without  fraud,  and  great  without  disguise ; 
Where,  thro'  the  life  the  heart  uncovered  ran. 
And  spoke  the  native  dignity  of  man. 

For  these,  the  gain  let  Virtue  blush  to  hear. 
And  each  sad  parent  drop  the  plaintive  tear  I 
Train'd  in  foul  stews,  impoison  d  by  the  stage, 
Hoyl'd  into  gaming,  Keyser^d  into  age. 
To  smooth  hypocrisy  by  Stanhope  led. 
To  truth  an  aueu,  and  to  virtue  dead, 
Swoln  with  an  En^lbh  butcher's  sour  disdain. 
Or  to  a  firibble  dwindled  from  a  man. 
Homeward  again  behold  the  jackdaw  run. 
And  yield  his  sire  the  ruins  of  a  son  I 

What  tho'  his  mind  no  thought  has  e'er  perpiez'd. 
Converse  illum'd,  or  observations  vex'd ; 
Yet  here,  in  each  debate,  a  judge  he  sbineB, 
Of  all,  that  man  enlarges,  or  refines; 
Religion,  science,  politics,  and  song; 
A  prodigy  his  parts ;  an  oracle  his  tongue 
Ope  wide  your  mouths ;  your  knees  in  homage  bend ; 
Histl  hist  I  ve  mere  Americans  attend ; 
While  Curl  oiscloses  to  the  raptur'd  view  • 
What  Peter,  Paul,  and  Moses,  never  knew ; 
The  light  of  new-bom  wisdom  sheds  abroad. 
And  adds  a  *leanto  to  the  word  of  Ood. 
What  Creole  wretch  shall  dare,  with  home-made 

foils. 
Attack  opinions,  brought  three  thousand  miles ; 
Sense,  in  no  common  way  to  mortals  given. 
But  on  Atlantic  travellers  breath'd  by  Heaven ; 
A  head,  en  oueuf,  by  Monsieur  Frizzle  dress'd ; 
Manners,  a  Paris  tailor's  arts  invest; 
Pure  criticism,  form'd  from  aetsd  plays; 
And  graces,  that  would  even  a  Stanhope  g^racef 
Commercial  wisdom,  merchants  here  inhale 
From  liim,  whose  eye  haUi  seen  the  unfinish'd  htile; 
Whose  feet  have  pass'd  the  shop,  where  pins  were 

sold. 
The  wire  was  silvered,  and  the  heads  were  rolPdl 
Conven'd,  ye  lawyers,  make  your  humblest  leg! 
Here  stancis  the  man  has  seen  Lord  Mansfield's  wig  I 
Physicians  hush'd,  hear  Galen's  lips  distil. 
From  Buchan's  contents,  all  the  Art  to  heal  I 
Divines,  with  reverence,  cease  your  Scripture  whims. 
And  learn  this  male  Minerva's  moral  scnemes; 
Schemes  theologio  found  in  Drury-lane, 
That  prove  the  Bible  false,  and  virtue  vain  t 
Heavens!  shall  a  ehild  in  learning,  and  in  wit, 
O'er  Europe's  climes,  a  bird  of  passage  flit ; 
There,  as  at  home,  his  stripling  self  nnkuown. 
By  novel  wonders  stupificnl  to  stone. 
Shut  from  the  wise,  and  by  no  converse  taught^ 
No  well-read  day,  nor  hour  of  serious  thought, 
His  head  by  pleasure,  vice,  and  huny,  tuni'd. 
All  prudence  trampled,  all  improvements  spum'd ; 
Shall  he,  with  less  of  Europe  in  his  cap. 
Than  satchell'd  school-boy  guesses  from  the  map. 
On  every  subject  struttingly  decree, 
Ken  the  far  shore,  and  senrch  the  unfathom'd  sea, 
Where  learning  has  her  lamp  for  ages  oil'd. 
Where  Newton  ponders,  and  where  Berkeley  tmrdi 
Of  all  the  plnguea,  that  rise  in  human  shape, 
Gh)od  Heaven,  preserve  us  from  the  travell'd  Ape  I 

WALL  or  ■MPIIB— VaOX  GBBEimXLD  HIZX. 

Ah  me  I  while  up  the  long,  long  vale  of  time. 
Reflection  wanders  towaras  th'  eternal  vast^ 
How  starts  the  eye,  at  many  a  chanse  sublime^ 
Unbosom'd  dimly  by  the  ages  pass'dl 
What  Mausoleums  crowd  the  moumfol  waste ! 


*  An  awkward  addition  to  a  dweUlng^bonaa,  vaiy  anmiBfla 
tn  New  Kngland. 
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The  tombs  of  empirw  fidlen  I  snd  natiooB  gone  I 
Eftch,  once  inBcriVd,  in  |^ld,  with  *'  Ats  id  last  " 
Sate  AB  a  queen ;  proclaim'd  the  world  her  own. 
And  proudly  cried,  **  By  me   no  sorrows  shall  be 
known." 

Soon  fleets  the  Bunbright  Form,  by  man  adored. 
Soon  fell  the  Head  of  gold,  to  Time  a  prey ; 
The  Arms,  the  Trunk,  his  cankeriog  tooth  devoured: 
And  whirlwinds  blew  the  Iron  dust  away. 
Where  dwelt  imperial  Timurf — far  astray, 
Some  lonely-mnsiug  pilgrim  now  enquires : 
And,  rack*a  by  storms,  and  hastening  to  decay, 
Mohammed's  Mosoue  foresees  its  final  fires ; 
And  Rome's  more  lordly  Temple  day  by  day  expiree 

As  o'er  proud  Asian  realms  the  traveller  winds, 
His  manly  spirit,  hnsh'd  by  terror,  falls ; 
When  some  deceased  town's  lost  site  he  finds, 
Where  ruin  wild  his  pondering  eye  appals ; 
Where  silence  swims  along  the  moulaer'd  walls. 
And  broods  upon  departed  Grandeur's  tomb. 
Through  the  lone,  hollow  aisles  sad  Echo  calls, 
At  each  slow  step :  deep  sighs  the  breathing  gloom. 
And  weeping  fields,  around,  bewail  their  Empress* 
doom. 

Where  o'er  an  hundred  realms,  the  throne  uprose, 
Tlie  screech-owl  nests,  the  panther  builds  his  home ; 
Sleep  the  dull  newts,  the  lazy  adders  doze, 
Where  pomp  and  luxury  danc'd  the  golden  room. 
Low  lies  in  dust  the  sky-resembled  dome ; 
Tall  grass  around  the  broken  column  waves ; 
And  brambles  climb,  and  lonely  thistles  bloom ; 
The  mouldered  arch  the  weedy  streamlet  laves, 
And  low  resound,  beneath,  unnumbered  sunken 
graves. 

Soon  fleets  the  sun-bright  Form,  by  man  ador'd  ; 
And  soon  man's  dnnion  chiefs  from  memory  fade. 
In  musty  volume,  now  must  be  ezplor'd. 
Where  dwelt  imperial  nations,  long  decay'd. 
The  brightest  meteors  angry  clou«i8  invade ; 
And  where  the  wonders  glittered,  none  explain. 
Where  Carthage,  with  proud  hand,  the  trident 

swa/d. 
Now  mud-wall'd  cots  sit  sullen  on  the  plain. 
And  wandering,  fierce,  and  wild,  sequester'd  Arabs 

reign. 

In  thee,  O  Albion !  queen  of  nations,  live 
Whatever    splendours    eartli's  wide    realms  have 

known ; 
In  thee  proud  Persia  sees  her  pomp  revive ; 
And  Greece  her  arts ;  and  Rome  her  lordly  throne : 
By  every  wind,  thy  Tyrian  fleets  are  blown  ; 
Supreme,  on  Fame  s  dread  roll,  thy  heroes  stand ; 
All  ocean's  realms  thy  naval  sceptre  own ; 
Of  bards,  of  sages,  how  august  thy  band  I 
And  one  rich  Eden  blooms  around  thy  garden'd  land. 

But  O  how  vast  thy  crimes  I  Through  heav'n's  great 

year. 
When  few  centurial  suns  have  trao'd  their  way ; 
When  south  em  Europe,  worn  by  feuds  severe ; 
Weak,  doting,  fsllen,  has  bow'd  to  Russian  sway; 
And  setting  Glory  beam'd  her  farewell  ray ; 
To  wastes,  perchance,  thy  brilliant  fields  shall  turn ; 
In  dust,  thy  temples,  towers,  and  towns  decay ; 
The  forest  howl,  where  London's  turrets  bum ; 
And  all  thy  garlands  deck  thy  sad,  funereal  urn. 

Some  land,  scarce  glimmering  in  the  light  of  fame, 
Beepter'd  with  arts  and  arms  (if  I  divine). 
Some  unknown  wild,  some  shore  without  a  name, 
In  all  thy  pomp,  shall  then  majestic  shine. 
As  silver-headed  Time's  slow  years  decline, 
JSot  ruins  only  meet  th'  enquiring  eye: 


Where  round  yon  mouldering  oak  yain  brambles 

twine. 
The  filial  stem,  already  towering  hiffh. 
Erelong  shall  stretch  nis  arms,  and  nod  in  yonder 

sl^. 

■ouxD  or  AjaazoAH  ura— noM  OBssirmLD  hhi^ 

In  this  yew  World,  lif^t  changing  round. 
In  three  deacenttt  ia  often  found. 
The  Jirtt,  firm,  busy,  ploading,  poor. 
Earns,  saves,  and  daily  swells,  his  store ; 
By  fartiiings  first,  ana  pence,  it  grows  ; 
In  shilling^  next,  and  pounds,  it  flows ; 
Then  spread  his  widening  farms,  abroad ; 
His  forests  wave ;  his  harvests  nod ; 
Fattening,  his  numerous  cattle  play. 
And  debtors  dread  his  reckoning  day. 
Ambitious  then  t'adorn  with  knowledge 
His  son,  he  places  him  at  college ; 
And  sends,  in  smart  attire,  and  neat, 
To  travel,  thro'  each  neighbouring  state ; 
Builds  him  a  handsome  house,  or  buys. 
Sees  him  a  gentleman,  and  dies. 

The  second,  bora  to  wealth  and  ease. 
And  taught  to  think,  converee,  and  please. 
Ambitious,  with  his  lady- wife, 
Aims  At  a  higher  walk  of  life. 
Yet,  in  those  wholesome  habits  train'd. 
By  which  his  wealth,  and  weight,  were  gainM, 
Bids  care  in  hand  with  pleasure  go, 
And  blends  economy  with  show. 
His  houses,  fences,  garden,  dress. 
The  neat  and  thrifty  man  confess. 
Improv'd,  but  witli  i  n])rovemeut  plain. 
Intent  on  ofiice,  as  on  gain, 
Exploring,  useful  sweets  to  spy, 
To  public  life  he  turns  his  eye. 
A  townsman  first ;  a  justice  soon ; 
A  member  of  the  house  anon  ; 
Perhaps  to  board,  or  bench,  invited. 
He  sees  the  state,  and  subjects,  righted; 
And,  raptured  with  politic  life. 
Consigns  his  children  to  his  wife. 
Of  household  cares  amid  the  round. 
For  her,  too  hard  the  task  is  found. 
At  first  she  struggles,  and  contends ; 
Then  doubts,  desponds,  laments,  and  bends ; 
Her  sons  pursue  the  sad  defeat. 
And  shout  their  victory  complete ; 
Rejoicing,  see  their  father  roam. 
And  rio^  rake,  and  reign,  at  home. 
Too  late  he  sees,  and  sees  to  mourn. 
His  race  of  every  hope  forlorn. 
Abroad,  for  conuort,  turns  his  eyes. 
Bewails  his  dire  mistakes,  and  dies. 

His  heir,  trained  only  to  enjojf. 
Untaught  his  mind,  or  hands  t'  employ, 
Conscious  of  wealth,  enough  for  life. 
With  business,  care,  and  worth,  at  strife. 
By  prudence,  conscience,  unrestrain'd. 
And  none,  but  pleasure's  habits,  gain'd. 
Whirls  on  the  wild  career  of  sense, 
Nor  danger  marks,  nor  heeds  expense. 
Soon  ended  is  the  giddy  round; 
And  soon  the  fatal  goal  is  found. 
His  lands,  secured  for  borroVd  gold. 
His  houses,  horses,  herds,  are  sold. 
And  now,  no  more  for  wealth  respected, 
He  sinks,  by  all  his  friends  neglected ; 
Friends,  who,  before,  his  vices  flattered, 
And  liVd  upon  the  loaves  he  scattered. 
Unacted  every  worthy  part. 
And  pining  with  a  broken  heart, 
To  dirtiest  company  he  flies 
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Whores,  gambles,  turns  a  sot,  and  die& 
Hi$  children  bom  to  fairer  doom. 
In  rofft,  purnie  him  to  the  tomL 

Apprentic'd  then  to  masters  stern. 
Some  real  good  the  orphans  learn ; 
Are  bred  to  toil,  and  hardy  fare, 
And  grow  to  usefulness,  and  care  ; 
And,  following  tiieir  great-g^andsire's  plan, 
Each  slow  becomes  a  useful  miin. 

Such  here  is  life's  swift-circling  round; 
So  soon  are  all  its  changes  found, 
Would  you  prevent  th*  allotmeut  bard, 
And  fortune  s  rapid  whirl  retard. 
In  all  your  race,  indu«triou9  care 
Attentive  platit,  and  faithful  rear; 
With  life,  th'  important  task  begin, 
Nor  but  with  life,  the  task  resign ; 
To  habit,  bid  the  blessinaa  grow. 
Habit*  alone  yield  good  below, 

1HX  TILLAOS  OLXBOTMAW-HntOM  OBSBlVniLD  mLL. 

Where  western  Albion's  happy  clime 
Still  brightens  to  the  eye  of  time, 
A  Tillage  lie&     In  all  his  round. 
The  sun  a  fairer  never  found. 
The  woods  were  tall,  the  hillocks  green, 
The  valliee  laugh'd  the  hills  between, 
Thro'  fairy  meads  the  rivers  roll'd. 
The  mea<K)W8  flower'd  in  vernal  gold. 
The  days  were  bright,  the  mornings  fair, 
And  evening  lov'd  to  linger  there. 
There,  twinn'd  in  brilliant  fields  above. 
Sweet  sisters !  snorted  Peace  and  Love ; 
While  Virtue,  like  a  blushing  bride, 
Seren'd,  and  brighteu'd,  at  their  side. 

At  distance  from  that  happy  way, 
The  path  of  sensual  Pleasure  lay, 
A&r  Ambition's  summit  rose, 
And  Avarice  dug  his  mine  of  woes. 

The  place,  with  east  and  western  sides, 
A  wide  and  verdant  street  divides: 
And  here  the  houses  foc'd  the  day. 
And  there  the  lawns  in  beauty  lav. 
There,  turret-crown'd,  and  central,  stood 
A  neat,  and  solemn  house  of  God, 
Across  the  way,  beneath  tlie  shade. 
Two  elms  with  sober  silence  spread, 
Tlie  Preacher  liv'd.     O'er  all  the  place 
Ilis  mansion  cast  a  Sunday  grace  ; 
Dumb  stillness  sate  the  fields  around  ; 
His  ffarden  seem'd  a  hallow'd  ground ; 
Swains  ceas'd  to  laugh  aloud,  when  near. 
And  school-boys  never  sported  therei 

In  the  same  mild  and  temperate  zone. 
Twice  twenty  years,  his  course  hod  run. 
His  locks  of  nowing  silver  spread, 
A  crown  of  glory  o'er  his  head. 
His  fikoe,  the  image  of  his  mind, 
With  grave,  and  furrow'd  wisdom  shin'd ; 
Not  cold  ;  but  glowing  still,  and  bright; 
Yet  glowing  with  October  light: 
As  evening  blends,  with  beauteous  ray, 
Approaching  night  with  shining  day. 

His  Cure  his  thoughts  engroea'd  alone : 
For  them  his  painful  course  was  run : 
To  bless,  to  save,  his  only  care ; 
To  chill  the  guilty  soul  with  fear; 
To  point  the  pathway  to  the  skies. 
Ana  teach,  and  urge,  and  aid,  to  riae ; 
Where  strait,  and  difficult  to  keep. 
It  cUmba,  and  climbs,  o'er  Virtue  s  steep. 


As  now  the  evening  of  his  day. 
Retiring,  emil'd  it's  warning  ray ; 
He  heard,  in  angel-whispers,  come. 
The  welcome  voice,  that  call'd  him  homeL 
The  Ultle  flock  he  nnrs'd  so  long. 
And  charm'd  with  mercy's  sweetest  song. 
His  heart  with  strons  affections  warm*d, 
HiB  love  provok'd,  his  fears  alarm'd — 
like  him,  who  freed  the  chosen  band, 
like  him,  who  op'd  the  promis'd  land. 
His  footsteps  verging  on  the  grave. 
His  blessing  thus  the  Prophet  gave. 

"  O  prized  beyond  expression  here. 
As  sons  belov'd,  as  dau^^hters  dear. 
Your  father's  dying  voice  receive. 
My  counsels  hear,  obey,  and  live  I 

**  For  you  my  ceaseless  toils  ye  know. 
My  care,  my  faithfulness,  and  woe. 
For  you  I  breath'd  unnumbered  prayen; 
For  you  I  shed  unnumbered  tears; 
To  bving  springs  the  thirsty  led, 
Tlie  hungry  cheer'd  with  Uving  bread. 
Of  ffrief  allay'd  the  piercing  smart. 
And  sooth'd  with  balm  the  doubting  heart; 
The  wayward  flock  forbade  to  roam. 
And  brought  the  wandering  lambkin  home. 

"  And  now,  my  toils,  my  duties  done* 
My  orown  of  endless  glory  won, 
Ev'n  while  invited  to  the  skies. 
My  wing  begins  throueh  heaven  to  rise, 
One  solemn  labour  still  is  due. 
To  close  a  life,  consum'd  for  you. 


"  Then  rise,  and  let  salvation  call 
Your  time,  your  thoughts,  your  talents  alli 

"  For  this,  the  sacred  page  explore. 
Consult,  and  ponder,  o'er  and  o'er ; 
The  words  of  endless  life  discern; 
The  way,  the  means,  the  motives  learn ; 
The  hopes,  the  promises,  enjoy. 
That  ne'er  deceive,  that  cannot  cloy; 
Alarms  to  Guilt's  obdurate  mind ; 
Perennial  bliss  to  Faith  assign'd; 
The  precepts,  by  MxasiAH  g^ven; 
His  fife,  the  image  bright  of  Heaven : 
His  death,  self-ruin'd  man  to  save ; 
His  rise,  primitial,  from  the  grave ; 
Beyond  all  other  love,  his  love ; 
His  name,  all  other  names  abovew 
All  duties  to  be  learn'd,  or  done. 
All  comforts  to  be  gain'd,  or  known. 
To  do,  to  gain,  unceasing  strive. 
The  book  of  books  explore,  and  live. 

"  When  smiles  the  Sabbath's  genial  mom. 
Instinctive  to  the  Temple  turn ; 
Your  households  round  you  thither  bring. 
Sweet  off'riug  to  the  Savioue  Kixo. 
There,  on  the  mercy-seat,  he  shines. 
Receives  our  souls,  forgets  our  sins. 
And  welcomes,  with  resisUess  channa^ 
Submitting  rebels  to  his  armSb 
That  chosen,  bless'd,  accepted  day. 
Oh  never,  never  cast  away  I" 

"  Let  order  round  your  honses  reign, 
Religion  rule,  and  peace  sustain ; 
Each  mom,  each  eve,  your  prayers  arise, 
As  incense  fragrant,  to  the  skies ; 
In  beauteous  groupe,  your  children  join. 
And  servants  share  the  work  divine : 
The  voice,  as  is  the  interest,  one. 
And  one  tiie  blessing  wrestled  down. 

"  Each  toil  devote,  each  care,  and  pain, 
Your  children  for  the  skies  to  train. 
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AUore,  reprove,  ioBtract,  reclaim. 
Alarm,  and  warn,  commend,  and  blame ; 
To  virtue  foree  with  gentle  sway. 
And  guide,  and  lead,  yonrBelvee,  the  way. 
Teach  them,  profaneneBs,  falsehood,  fraud. 
Abuse  to  man,  affronts  to  God, 
All  things  impure,  obscene,  debas'd, 
Tho*  oft  with  nigh  high  examples  grac'd. 
To  shun  beyond  the  adder's  breath, 
When  hissing  instantaneous  death ; 
But  justice,  truth,  and  love,  to  prize. 
Beyond  the  transports  of  the  skies." 


"  Teach  them,  that,  brighter  than  the  sun, 
Th*  All-searching  Eye  looks  flaming  on. 
Each  thought,  ^«h  word,  each  act,  descries, 
And  sees  the  guilty  motives  rise ; 
A  Witness,  and  a  Judge,  that  day, 
Whoee  light  shall  every  heart  display. 
Live  what  you  teach— -the  heavenly  3evb, 
Who  spake,  as  man  ne*er  spake,  when  here, 
Taught  all  things  just,  and  wise,  and  tme 
Shone  a  divine  example  toa 

"To  all, around,  your  blessings  lend, 
The  sick  relieve,  the  poor  befriend. 
The  sad  console,  the  weak  sustain. 
And  soothe  the  wounded  spirit's  pain. 
To  you,  think  every  blessing  given. 
To  shed  abroad  the  alms  of  Heaven, 
To  blunt  the  stings  of  human  woe. 
And  build  his  kingdom,  here  below. 
Let  gentle  Peace  around  yon  reign. 
Her  influence  spread,  her  cause  sustain : 
To  railing,  answers  mild  return ; 
Let  love,  oppos*d  to  anger,  bum ; 
Ck>ntention,  ere  begun,  suppress. 
And  bid  the  voice  of  party  cease. 
The  talefnl  tongue,  the  meddling  mind, 
The  jealous  eye,  the  heart  unkind, 
Far  distant,  ur,  from  you  remove ; 
But  ope  your  doors  to  Truth  and  Love : 
The  meek  esteem,  the  humble  praise, 
And  Merit  from  her  footstool  raise. 

"  By  every  act  of  peace,  and  love, 
Thud  win  your  way  to  climes  above. 
In  thb  great  work,  see  all  things  strive 
Nature  toils  that  you  may  live : 

**  Lo,  to  aid  you  to  the  skies. 
Seasons  roll,  and  suns  arise ; 
Promis'd,  see  the  seed-time  come, 
And  the  harvest  shouted  home  I 

"  All  things,  in  their  solemn  round, 
Mom,  with  peace  and  beauty  crown'd. 
Eve,  with  sweet,  returning  rest. 
Toil,  with  health  and  plenty  ble9S*d, 
Help  you  on  the  ascending  road, 
Pointmg,  leading,  still  to  God : 
Joys  to  endless  rapture  charm; 
Woes,  of  endless  woe,  alarm. 

"  All  things  toil,  that  you  may  live — 
Rulers  peace  and  freedom  give : 
Seers  diviner  peace  proclaim. 
Glorious  to  th  Unutter'd  Namb, 
Good,  to  guilty  mortals  given. 
Source  of  endless  joy  to  heaven. 

**  See  the  Sabbath's  peaceful  mora, 
^abbaths  still  for  you  return), 
Opes  the  Temple  to  your  feet, 
Cnaunting  sounds  of  Seraphs  sweet-^ 
Heaven  unfolds,  and  God  h  near. 
Sinners  haste,  and  enter  here — 
Grace  and  truth,  from  worlds  above, 
Froiis  of  suffering,  dying  love. 


From  the  Saobed  Spotrr  come, 
Wilder^d  flocks  inviting  homa 


"  Hark,  what  living  music  plays ! 
Catch  the  themes  of  heavenly  praise  ; 
Themes,  that  tune  seraphic  strings, 
Notes,  the  bless'd  Redbemeb  sings. 

**  *  Rise,  my  sons,  and  hither  haste  I 
Wintry  time  is  overpassed. 
See  afar  the  rains  have  flown  I 
See  immortal  spring  begun  I 
Streams  wiUi  life  and  rapture  flow ; 
Fruits  with  life  and  rapture  glow ; 
Love  the  door  of  life  unbars ; 
Triumphs  crown  your  finish*d  wan : 
Fondly  wait  impatient  skies. 
O'er  you  to  renew  their  joys. 

"  *  Are  you  naked!  here  behold 
Robes  of  light,  and  crowns  of  gold  I 
Famish'd?  an  eternal  feast* 
Weary  f  everliving  rest  I 
Friendless?  an  AonoBTY  FRimm! 
Hopeless  f  transports  ne'er  to  end  I 

**  *  Children,  penitents,  arise ; 
Hasten  to  your  native  skies: 
Your  arrival  all  things  sin^ ; 
Angels  meet  you  on  Uie  wing ; 
Saints  with  fairer  beauty  shme ; 
Brighter  years  in  heaven  begin  ; 
Round  the  Sun,  that  lights  the  skies, 
More  refulgent  glories  rise.' 

"  Thus,  O  my  sons!  Mbwtah's  voice 
Allures  to  never  dying  joys. 
That  voice  of  endless  love  receive ; 
Those  counsels  hear,  obey,  and  live. 

"  Thus,  from  the  climes  beyond  the  tomb 
If  God  permit  my  soul  to  come. 
Again  my  little  nock  to  view. 
To  watch,  and  warn,  and  quicken  you. 
With  transport  shall  my  bosom  glow, 
To  see  each  house  an  heaven  below, 
My  sons  ambitious  of  the  skies. 
And  future  saints,  and  angels  rise. 
And  O,  what  brighter  bliss  shall  bloom. 
To  hail  you  victors  o'er  the  tomb ; 
To  ffuide  you,  all  th'  unmeasur'd  way. 
And  welcome  to  the  gates  of  day; 
To  hear  your  blessed  Euge  sound. 
And  see  th'  immortals  smile  around ; 
To  stand,  to  shine,  by  you  confess'd 
Your  friend,  your  eartnly  saviour  bless'd; 
To  mingle  joys,  all  joys  above, 
And  warm  with  ever-bright'ning  love!** 

He  spoke.     The  filial  tear  around, 
Responsive,  trickled  to  the  sound ; 
He  saw  their  hearts  to  wisdom  won, 
And  felt  his  final  duty  done — 
"  Jesits  I  my  soul  receive" — ^he  cried. 
And  smil'd,  and  bow'd  his  head,  and  died. 

ANN  ELIZA  BLEECKEB. 

Ann  Eliza,  the  youngest  daughter  of  Mr.  Brandt 
Schuyler,  was  born  in  the  city  of  New  York  in 
October,  1762.  "Though  in  her  early  years," 
hor  admiring  biographer  remarks,  "abe  never 
displayed  any  partiality  for  school,  yet  she 
was  passionately  fond  of  books,  insomuch  that 
sho  read  with  propriety  any  book  that  came  to 
hand  long  before  the  time  that  children  in  com- 
mon pass  their  spelling-books." 

In  the  year  1769  she  married  Mr.  John  J. 
Bleecker,  of  New  Rochelle,  and  removed  >vith 
him  to  Poughkeepsie  where  they  resided  a  year 
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or  two,  an<1  tlicn  Bvttled  at  Tomhanick,  "a  bean- 
dfiil  Bolitary  little  villogo  eighteen  miles  above  Al- 
bany." Here  they  remaiued  nntil  the  tidings  of 
the  expedition  of  Barg^oyne  from  Canada  reached 
them,  when  Mr.  Bicecker  repaired  to  Albany  to 
provide  a  more  eeca re  residence  for  his  family  than 
thdr  lonely  mral  retreat  afforded.  The  morning 
after  his  departure  news  reached  hie  wife  that  the 
enemy  were  within  two  milia  of  the  villape,  "ham- 
ing  and  murdering  all  before  them."  "  Terriflod 
beyond  description  tihe  rose  from  the  brealdast 
table,  and  taking  her  Ar1n.'11(i  on  her  arm,  and 
her  other  dauglitcr  (abont  four  years  old)  by  the 
liand,  she  But  off  on  foot,  with  a  young  mulatto 
girl,  leaving  the  house  and  furniture  to  the  mercy 
of  the  approaching  savages.  The  roads  were 
crowded  with  carriages  loaded  with  women  and 
children,  but  none  coold  afford  ber  Bssintanoe — 
distress  was  depicts  on  every  oountctiance,  and 
teara  of  heartfelt  angnish  moistened  every  cbeeh. 
They  pawed  on — no  one  spoke  to  anotlier — and 
no  sound  bnt  the  dismal  creaking  of  bnrdenc<l 
wheels  and  the  trampling  of  horses  interniptt^ 
the  mournful  silence.  After  a  tedious  walk  of  foar 
or  five  miles,  slie  obtained  a  seat  for  the  children 

rn  one  of  the  wagons,  and  she  walked  on  to 
tj/  Arabia,  where  she  eiriected  to  find  many 
ftionds ;  hut  alie  was  dccuiveii — no  door  was  open 
to  A«r,  whose  house  by  many  of  them  had  been 
made  use  of  as  a  home — slie  wandered  from  house 
to  bouse,  and  at  length  oblnined  a  place  in  the 
garret  of  a  ricb  old  nc^inaintaiice,  where  a  couple 
of  blankets,  atreti'lied  uiion  some  boards,  were 
offered  her  as  a  bed ;  she,  however,  sat  up  all 
night,  and  the  next  morning,  Mr.  Bleecker  com- 
ing from  Albany,  met  wiih  them  and  returned  to 
that  city,  from  whence  tliey  sot  iiff  with  eeverol 
other  families  by  water."*  Tliey  descendwl  the 
river  OB  far  as  Red  IIiKifc,  where  they  resided 
nntil  the  surrender  of  Burgoyne,  when  they  re- 
turned to  their  rural  home,  the  melancholy  ex- 
CQiHion  having  been  further  saddened  by  the 
death  of  Mrs.  IJleocker's  eldest  child,  mother,  and 


fields,  was  captured  and  carried  off  with  two  of 
his  laborers  by  a  party  from  Canada.  These 
ooourrences  were  so  frequent  that  the  &mily 
were  at  no  loss  to  account  for  hie  disappearance. 


snd  Mrs.  Blaeoker  egein  set  off  for  Albany  In 
qneat  of  tH,  "  but  by  a  wonderful  train  of  events 
Mr.  Bleecker  was  retaken  by  a  party  fWitn  Ben- 
nington, after  having  passed  the  last  habitation 
on  this  side  of  the  Oreen  Uountuns,  and  when 
his  oonduotors  for  the  fir«t  time  had  considered 
themselves  as  perfectly  secure,"  and  returned  in 
safety  at  the  end  of  six  days. 

In  the  sprina  of  1783  she  visited  New  York, 
bnt  time  and  we  war  had  caused  so  many  changes 
among  her  old  associates,  that  the  visit  was  pro- 
ductdve  of  more  pain  than  pleasure  to  her  aena- 
tive  mind.  She  returned  to  Tomhanick,  where 
she  was  soon  after  taken  rick,  and,  her  delicate 
fVame  offering  feeble  obstacles  to  the  progress  of 
disease,  died  on  the  twenty-third  of  Novemb^ 
of  the  same  year. 

Mra.  Bleecker's  poems  were  written  as  the 
ocoarion  suggested  Uiem  to  her  mind,  without  a 
view  to  publication.  She  poaseesed  a  pleasant 
vein  of  sportive  fancy,  and  many  of  ber  cMOpoei- 
tions  of  this  olasH  were  much  admired  by  the  tew 
fHends  to  whom  she  showed  them ;  but  m  the  fre- 
quent attacks  of  despondency  to  which  her  deli- 
cat«  organization  v/a.^  subject,  she  destroyed  "all 
the  pieces  which  were  not  melancholy  as  herself." 
Her  graver  oomporitions  are  upon  topics  soggest- 
ed  by  her  &mily  bereavements,  and  are  tenderly 
though  somewhat  formally  eipreased,  Herhgbt- 
er  pieces  and  her  oorresponilence  (in  which  ihe 
evidently  took  great  pleasure)  are  the  most  plea.'^ 
ingand  charocteristio  of  her  literary  prodaciion.'^ 

Several  of  her  poems  wore  printed  in  the  ear- 
lier numbers  of  the  New  York  Magazine,  and  a 
coDection  of  her  stories  and  "  poetics  "  in  a  vo- 
lume, with  a  few  of  her  letters,  published  in 
17B3  under  the  =uperviaon  of  her  daughter,  Jlnr- 
garetta,  who  ad(k'd  a  number  of  ew^ays  and  ven^ea 
from  her  own  i>en.  Tliis  lady  was  born  in  ilie 
city  of  New  York  in  1771,  and  passed  her  early 
years  in  Tumhanick.  After  her  mother's  deii(h, 
Iier  father  removed  to  New  York,  where,  a^iirt 
her  parent's  wish,  uhe  married  in  1791  Poier 
Fang^res,  a  physician  of  that  city.  He  was  a 
wortblosa  fellow,  and  in  a  few  years  disrinotfd 
her  large  fortune.  Alter  the  death  of  her  father 
in  1795,  the  pair  wore  reduced  to  extreme  di-sti- 
tution.  FaugSros  died  of  the  yellow  fever  in 
1798,  and  the  widow  supporte<l  herself  as  a 
teacher  until  her  death,  January  9, 1801, 

In  1795,  Mrs.  Fmigdres  offered  a  tragedy  enti- 
tled Belitariiu  to  the  John  Street  Theatm.  Tlie 
management  declined  its  production.  It  tru 
afterwards  published,  and  is  of  slight  lit'^rary 
merit.  Among  her  verses  are  the  Birth-day  i^f 
Columbia  and  an  historical  and  patriolio  descrij- 
tion  of  the  Hudson,  in  which  New  York  is  ail- 

Pride  of  Colombia  t  Eboradafkirl 


Dear  brother,  to  these  happy  aliadea  repair, 
And  leave,  Oh  leave  the  city's  noxious  air: 
lit  trf  description,  friend — methinka  I  see 
Twill  influence  your  curiosity. 

Before  our  door  a  meadow  flies  the  eye. 
Circled  by  hills,  whose  buuuuiIs  crowd  the  tky; 
The  silver  lily  there  exalte  her  head. 
And  op'ning  rosea  bnlniy  odours  apr<«d. 
While  goldeu  tulips  flame  beneath  tlie  ahada. 
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Whose  gToiring  1e«re*  divenifj  thin  Eoesd : 
And  when  the  btoonij  of  FJara  disappe&r, 
Tbe  irraghty  fmiu  odnrn  the  utjsl«  year: 
Here  vivid  cherries  hloom  in  BI^a^let  ^ride. 
And  pnrple  plunu  bliuh  by  the  chemea'  side; 
nie  sable  berries  bend  the  plinnt  Tines, 
And  amUing  apples  glow  in  erimson  Hndi ; 
Certt  well  pleaa'd.  beholds  the  furrowed  plain. 
And  ehow'n  her  blessings  on  th'  industrious  sWaf: 
Plenty  sit«  Innghitig  in  each  hnmble  col; 
None  wish  for  that  which  heavea  gives  them  not 
But  sweet  Contentment  still  with  sober  uharms, 
Encirclss  us  within  her  bliaeful  anns  ; 
Birds  unmolested  chsunt  their  early  notes, 
And  on  the  dewy  spray  expand  their  throats ; 
Before  the  eastern  skies  are  streak'd  with  light. 
Or  from  the  areb  of  Heaven  retreats  the  ai^t, 
Ihe  musical  inhabitante  of  air. 
To  proiae  their  Maker,  tanefiii  lays  prepar& 
Here  by  ■  spring,  whose  glassy  snrmee  moves 
At  ev'ry  kiss  from  Zephyr  of  Uie  groves, 
Vhile  passing  clouds  look  brighter  in  the  stream, 
Tour  poet  uU  and  paints  the  rural  scenft 


Cmne  and  see  our  habitation, 
Condescend  to  be  our  guest ; 

Iho'  Uie  veins  of  wsrnng  nations 
Bleed,  yet  here  secure  we  rest 

By  the  light  of  Cynlhia'i  crescent, 
Playing  thro'  the  waving  trees; 

'When  we  walk,  we  wish  you  present 
To  participate  oar  bliss. 

Iiste  indeed,  the  eruet  savage 
Here  with  looks  ferocions  stood; 

Here  the  rustic's  cot  did  ravage, 
Staio'd  the  grass  with  hnmaD  Uood 

X«te  their  hands  sent  cooflagrsdon 

Rolling  thro'  the  blooming  wild. 


FHIUJB  WBEATLET. 


a  oopper-plflta  portrait,  from  which  our  engrav- 
ing is  token,  and  with  the  fU]  title,  Foemt  on 
ForioiM  Si^eela,  Seligiout  and  Moral.  By 
Pkillu  WheatUy,  Negro  Servant  to  Mr.  John 
Wheatltn/,)^f  BoiUm,  in  Nm>  England.  The  dedi- 
cation to  the  Bight  Honorable  the  Oonnt««s  of 
HnDtittgdon  bears  date,  Boston,  June  12,  1T73, 
when  she  was  about  to  viat  London  with  a  mem- 
ber of  her  master's  family,  and  points  to  the 
influential  Methodist  oonnezion  by  which  she  was 
lionized  on  her  arriva]  in  that  city.'  A  Pretkce 
puts  forward  the  old  plea,  which,  under  the  nip- 
cuiustancoH,  looki  hke  a  jeet,  of  the  poems  being 
"  written  originally  for  the  aransement  of  tha 
author,  as  they  were  the  prodncts  (rf  her  leisnre 
moments.  She  had  no  intention  ever  to  have 
pablished  them;  nor  woold  they  now  have  mado 
their  appearsnce,  bnt  at  the  importnnity  of  many 
of  her  best  and  most  generous  friends.  A  letr 
ter,  "  sent  by  tbe  author's  master  to  tbe  pnb- 
lisher,"  follows,  in  which  John  Wheatley,  dating 
Boston,  November  14,  1773,  states  that  "PhiUis 
was  broaght  from  Africa  to  America,  in  the  yea-.- 
1761,  between  seven  and  eight  years  of  age,  with- 
oat  any  assistanoe  from  school  education,  and  by 
only  what  she  was  tanght  in  the  family,  she,  in 
sixteen  months'  time  Jrom  her  arrival,  attained 
the  English  language,  to  which  she  was  an  ntter 
stranger  before,  to  such  a  degree,  as  to  road  any, 
the  DMst  diffionlt  parts  <^  the  Snored  writings,  to 


Wonders  of  Omnipotenc 

But  when  (^nquett  rear'd  her  standard. 
And  the  Aboriffinet  were  fled, 

Ptocf,  who  long  ui  exile  wander'd, 
Kow  retnroM  to  bless  the  shade. 

How  jBolut  blows  the  ashes 

From  sad  Ttrra'i  bJacken'd  brow, 
While  the  whistUng  swain  with  rashes 

Boofi  bis  cot,  late  levell'd  low. 
From  the  teeming  womb  of  Nature 

Bursting  flow'rs  exhale  perfume ; 
Shady  oalu,  of  ample  slatnre, 

Cost  again  a  cooling  gloom. 

Waves  from  each  reflecting  fountain. 
Roll  og.iiii  unmixed  with  gore. 

And  verging  from  the  lolly  mountain, 
Fall  benestb  with  solemn  roar. 

Here,  embosom'd  in  this  Eden, 
Cheerful  all  our  hoais  are  spent; 

Here  no  pleasures  are  forbidden. 
Sylvan  joys  a: 


^jf^:^  ^U'O^ 


•  Anuni«tb«stlantloiMwhli:bPlii1lliWlieat]*rre«lTed  Id 
London  wm  Uis  gin  from  the  Lord  Mti;Dr  Bronk  WaUan,  of  s 
copy  of  Fnnl]9>  folio  GlsHdw  fldlllnn  of  ParsdlH  Loit,  *b1c1l 
wu  »ld  sfter  her  death.  In  pnymcnt  of  her  hiub«nd'<  debtji. 
It  l>  now  pnHrTMi  In  tba  llSni?  of  Hamid  College  at  Osin- 
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the  great  astonishment  of  all  who  heard  her.  As 
to  her  writiiiff,  her  own  curiosity  led  her  to  it ; 
and  this  she  learned  in  so  short  a  time,  that  in 
the  year  1765  she  wrote  a  letter  to  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Occom,  the  Indian  minister,  while  in  England. 
She  has  a  great  inclination  to  read  the  Latin 
tongue,  and  has  made  some  progress  in  it.'^  To 
certify  still  further  the  authority  of  the  book,  an 
^*  attestation^'  is  added,  addressed  **  to  the  public,^' 
from  "the  most  respectable  characters  in  Bos- 
ton,'^ at  the  head  of  whom  is  his  Excellency  Gov. 
Thomas  Hutchinson,  with  such  fellow-witnesses 
as  John  Hancock,  the  Rev.  Mather  Byles,  and 
tlie  Rev.  Mr.  Samuel  Mather,  who  testify  their 
foil  belief  that  the  poems  were  written  by  rhillis, 
and  state  the  additional  fact  that  "  she  has  been 
examined  by  some  of  the  best  judges,  and  is 
thought  qualified  to  write  them." 

To  these  biographical  facts,  we  may  add,  from 
the  Memoir  prefixed  to  an  edition  of  the  Poems 

Eublished  in  Boston  in  1884,  written  by  "  a  ool- 
iteral  descendant  of  Mrs.  Wheatley,  who  has 
been  familiar  with  the  name  and  fame  of  Phillis 
from  her  childhood,"  that  the  foture  poetess  was 
bought  in  the  slave-market  of  Boston,  where  she 
was  selected  by  Mrs.  Wheatley  for  her  delicate 
appearance.  She  was  taught  to  read  and  write 
by  one  of  this  lady's  daughters,  in  the  &mily,  and 
grew  up  as  a  pet  of  the  household — ^her  accom- 
plishments renecting  honor  on  the  associations. 
It  does  not  appear  that  she  was  ever  formally 
manumitted.  The  only  recollection  which  she 
retained  of  her  life  in  Africa  was  a  poetical 
reminiscence  of  her  mother  pouring  out  water 
before  the  son  at  his  rising — ^a  trait  of  natural 
devotion  in  a  heathen  land.  When  she  was  six- 
teen, in  1770,  Phillis  became  a  member  of  Dr. 
Sewall's  congregation  in  the  Old  South  Meeting. 

The  poems  themselves  show  as  marked  indica- 
tions of  the  feeding-grounds  of  the  readers  and 
imitators  of  verse  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  do 
those  of  Mistress  Ann  Bradstreet  in  the  seven- 
teenth. What  in  the  earlier  day  was  quaint, 
rude,  and  daring,  in  the  latter  is  smooth,  sound- 
ing and  fluent.  The  formal  muse  of  Pope,  and 
tlie  herd  of  victims  whom  he  impaled  in  the 
Dunciad^  had  succeeded  in  the  American  colo- 
nics to  the  twiste<l  efforts  of  Ihi  Bc^tas,  Phillis 
Wheatley  is  a  very  respectable  echo  of  the  Papal 
strains.  In  the  nrst  poem  of  the  volume,  ad- 
dressed To  Mceeenas^  she  writes  of  Homer  with  an 
eloquence'  evidently  derived  from  ^e  glowing 
translation  of  the  bright-eyed  little  man  at  Twick- 
enham:— 

While  Homer  paints,  lo !  circnmfiis'd  in  air, 
Celestial  Gods  in  mortal  forms  appear ; 
Swift  as  they  move  hear  each  recess  rebound, 
Heav'n  quakes,  earth  trembles,  and  the  shores  re- 
sound. 
Great  Sire  of  verse,  before  my  mortal  eyes, 
The  lightnings  blaze  across  the  vaulted  skies ; 
And,  as  the  thunder  shakes  the  heav'nly  plains, 
A  deep-felt  horror  thrills  thro'  all  my  veinsi. 
When  gentler  strains  demand  thy  graceful  song, 
The  lengthening  line  moves  langpjishing  along. 
When  great  Patroclus  courts  Achilles'  aid, 
The  grateful  tribute  of  my  tean  is  paid ; 
Prone  on  the  shore  he  feels  the  pangs  of  love, 
And  stem  Pelides  tend'rest  passions  move. 

One  of  the  few  allusions  which  we  have  found 


in  the  poems  to  her  birth  and  condition  of  slavery 
is  among  these  verses.  She  gracefoUy  recalls  the 
African  Terence  :— 

The  happier  Terence  all  the  choir  inspired. 
His  soul  replenish'd,  and  his  bosom  fir*d ; 
But  say,  ye  Muses,  why  this  partial  grace, 
To  one  alone  of  Afnc*s  sable  race ; 
From  age  to  age,  transmitting  thus  his  name 
With  the  first  glory  in  the  rmls  of  fame  t 

The  longest  piece  of  dassicality  in  the  volnme 
is  a  paraplirase  of  the  story  of  Niobe  and  her 
Children,  from  Ovid,  in  which  there  is  one  line, 
at  least,  which  would  do  honor  to  any  pen. 
Apollo  is  preparing  the  slaughter  of  the  sons  in 
the  race-course,  the  moment  before  that  arrowy 
devastation : — 

With  clouds  incompass'd  glorious  PhcBbus  stands; 
The/eaiher*d  vengeance  quixfring  in  his  hamU. 

This  is  not  a  translation  of  anything  in  Ovid, 
for  that  writer  has  neglected  so  striking  a  por- 
tion for  his  Deity.  Apollo,  in  the  Metamorphoses, 
goes  to  work  at  once  in  the  most  business-like 
manner,  and  covers  the  field  with  the  slain  in  tlie 
shortest  possible  time.  Another  touch  of  the 
poetic  flight  of  the  arrow  is  added  to  the  original 
text  in  the  death  of  Sipylns : — 

Then  didst  thou,  Sipvlus,  the  language  hear 
Offateportentout  whittling  in  the  air. 

Certainly,  even  with  the  assistance  of  a  master, 
it  was  a  most  generous  acquisition  for  a  female 
African  slave  to  appreciate  that  fine  classic  story 
in  this  way. 

Tlie  remaining  poems  are  fiir  from  mediocrity. 
A  large  number  of  them  belong  to  the  class  of 
occasional  verses  addressed  to  her  friends  on 
various  family  afflictions ;  so  that  she  wa»  for  the 
time  a  kind  of  poet-laureate  in  the  first  domestic 
circles  of  Boston.  Nor  is  the  University  of  Cam- 
bridge, in  New  England,  forgotten.  The  earnest 
religious  feeling  of  the  Methodists  is  everywhere 
Wsible.  The  lines.  To  S.  Jf.,  a  Young  African 
Fainter,  on  seeing  his  works,  refer  to  Scipio 
Moorhead,  a  servant  of  the  Rev.  John  Moorhead, 
of  Boston,  who  exhibited  some  talent  for  draw- 
ing. The  initials  of  the  lady  to  whom  the  Fare- 
well  to  America  is  addressed,  belong  to  Mrs. 
Susanna  Wright,  a  lady  of  some  note  for  her  skill 
in  waxwork.  By  the  favor  of  Mr.  S.  F.  Haven, 
of  Worcester,  to  whom  we  are  imlebted  for  the 
last  two  items  of  information,  we  have  before  us 
the  original  manuscript  of  two  of  the  i>oe!ns.  To 
the  Ufthernty  of  Cambridge^  and  the  lines  On 
the  Death  of  the  Bev.  Dr.  aetoall,  written  in  the 
author's  remarkably  round  neat  hand.  The 
earliest  verses  dated  in  the  collection  are  those 
addi-essed  To  the  King's  Moat  Excellent  Mi^esty, 
marked  1768.  From  this  manuscript  it  appears 
that  the  lines  on  Harvard  were  written  in  1767. 

On  her  return  from  England,  after  the  pubiica- 
tion  of  the  poems,  tlje  Wheatley  family  was 
broken  np  by  death,  and  Phillis  married  a  colored 
man,  who  seems  to  have  been  a  showy  fellow, 
passing,  according  to  one  account,  as  a  lawyer, 
another  as  a  grocer,  and  a  third  a  barljer.  He 
fell  into  poverty  during  the  Revolution,  and  hi^ 
wife  suffered  with  him  till  she  died  in  Boston. 
Dec.  5,  1784.  It  was  one  thing  dreaming  with 
Ovid,  and  another  living  with  "  Doctor  Peters." 
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The  poems  of  Phillis  Wheatley  having  been 
published  in  a  yoluiue  eleven  yean  before  her 
death,  and  that  edition  of  1773  having  been  fol- 
lowed in  subsequent  ones,*  the  occasional  verses 
which  she  pubhshed  afterwards  yet  remain  to  be 
collected.  Of  these  we  present  several  to  our 
readers.  The  most  important  of  them  are  the 
lines  to  General  Washington,  in  1775,  which  fol- 
low with  the  letter  that  accompanied  them.t 


PkUlU  Wheaih^  to  Oen.  WatMngUm. 


Sm: 


I  have  taken  the  freedom  to  address  your 
Excellency  in  the  enclosed  Poem,  and  entreat  your 
occeptaace,  though  I  nm  not  insenuble  of  its  inaccu- 
racies. Your  being  appointed  by  the  Grand  Conti- 
nental Congress  to  be  Generaliasimo  of  the  armies 
of  North  America,  together  with  the  fume  of  your 
virtues,  excite  sensations  not  easy  to  suppress.  Your 
generosity,  therefore,  I  presume,  will  pardon  the 
attempt.  Wishing  your  Excellency  all  possible  suc- 
eesB  in  the  great  cause  you  are  so  generously  en- 
gaged in,  I  am 

Your  Excellency's  most  oboJient  humble  servant^ 

PaiLUB  Wbbatlkt. 

JProvidmee,  Oct  26,  1776. 
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Celestial  choir!  enthroned  in  rcnlnxs  of  light. 
Columbia's  sce!ics  of  glorious  toils  I  write. 
While  freedom's  cause  her  anxious  breast  alarms, 
She  flashes  dreadful  in  refulgent  arms. 
See  mother  enrth  her  offspring's  fate  bemonn, 
And  tintions  gaze  at  scenes  before  unknown ! 
See  the  bright  beams  of  heaven's  revolving  light 
Involved  in  sorrows  and  the  veil  of  night  I 

The  goddess  comes,  she  moves  divinely  fair, 
Olive  and  laurel  binds  her  golden  hair: 
Wherever  shines  this  native  of  the  skies, 
Tnnumber'd  charms  and  recent  graces  rise. 

Muse !  bow  propitious  while  my  pen  relates 
How  pour  her  armies  throngh  a  thousand  gates. 
As  when  Eolus  heaven's  fair  face  deforms, 
Enwrapp'd  in  tempest  and  a  night  of  storms; 
Astonish'd  ocean  feels  the  wild  uproar. 
The  refluent  surges  bent  the  sounding  shore; 
Or  thick  ns  leaves  in  Autumn's  golden  reign, 
Buch,  and  so  many,  moves  the  warrior's  train. 
In  bright  array  they  seek  the  work  of  war. 
Where  high  unfurl'd  the  ensign  waves  in  air. 
Shall  I  to  Washington  their  praise  recite? 
Enoogh  thou  know'st  them  m  the  fields  of  fight. 
Thee,  first  in  place  and  honours, — we  demand 
The  grace  ana  glory  of  thy  martini  band. 
Fam'd  for  thy  valour,  for  thy  virtues  more. 
Hear  every  tongue  thy  guardian  aid  implore  I 

One  century  scarce  perform'd  its  destined  round. 
When  Gallic  powers  Columbia's  fury  found; 


•  BesidM  the  Boston  edition,  pabltebsd  \>j  G.  W.  Light,  to 
whidi  we  have  alluded,  wo  have  Deforo  ua  one  reprtntedf  m>m 
the  liondon  edition  by  Barber  and  Boathwlck,  for  Thomas 
Bpeacer,  bookseller,  Market  street,  Albany,  In  1798.  A  separate 
brief  memoir,  by  B.  B.  Thatcher,  was  also  Issued  at  Boston,  by 
&Urbtinl684. 

f  Washington  mentions  eoming  aerosa  Phlllla  Wheatley*^ 
poem  and  letter,  **ln  searching  over  a  parcel  of  paper^''  Id  a 
letter  to  Joseph  Bead,  Camb.,  Feb.  10, 1770.  Mr.  Sparks  aavs 
be  haa  not  been  able  to  find  the  poem  and  letter  among  Wash- 
inston^  pBpeis,  and  that  '*  they  have  doabtlesa  been  lost  It 
m^^t  be  carlooA,*'  he  adds,  '*to  see  In  what  manner  she 
woold  eulogize  liberty  and  the  ridhts  of  man,  while  herself, 
BomlDally  at  least,  In  bondage/— WashlDgton's  Writings,  ilL 
S99.  The  poem  and  letter  were  probably  given  by  Washing- 
ton to  the  printer. 

VOL.  I. — ^24 


And  so  may  you,  whoever  dares  disffrace 
The  Innd  of  freedom's  heaven-defended  race  I 
Fix'd  are  the  eyes  of  nations  on  the  scales, 
For  in  their  hopes  Columbia's  arm  prevails. 
Anon  Britannia  droops  the  pensive  head. 
While  round  increase  the  rising  hills  of  dead. 
Ah !  cruel  blindness  to  Columbia's  state  I 
Lament  thy  thirst  of  boundless  power  too  late. 
Proceed,  great  chief,  with  virtue  on  thy  side. 
Thy  evVy  action  let  the  goddess  guide: 
A  crown,  a  mansion,  and  a  throne  that  sliine. 
With  gold  unfading,  Washington  1  be  thine. 

This  was  Washington's  reply : — 

Cambridge,  February  %d^  1776. 
Miss  Phillis: 
Your  favour  of  the  26th  October  did  not  reach 
my  hands  till  the  middle  of  December.  Time 
enough,  you  will  say,  to  have  given  au  answer  ere 
tliia  Granted.  But  a  variety  of  important  oecur- 
ronces  eontinually  interposing  to  distract  the  mind 
and  withdraw  tlie  attention,  I  hope  will  apologize 
for  the  delay,  and  plead  my  excuse  for  the  seeming 
but  not  real  neglect.  I  thank  you  most  sincerely  for 
your  polite  notice  of  me,  in  the  elegant  lines  you 
enclosed;  and  however  undeserving  I  mny  be  of 
snch  encomium  and  panegyric,  the  st^le  and  manner 
exhibit  a  striking  proof  of  your  poetical  talents;  in 
honour  of  which,  and  as  a  tribute  justly  due  to  you, 
I  would  have  published  the  poem,  had  I  not  been 
apprehensive  that,  while  I  only  meant  to  give  the 
world  this  new  instance  of  your  eenius,  I  might  have 
incurred  the  imputation  of  vanity.  This,  and  no- 
thing eke,  determined  me  not  to  give  it  place  in  the 
public  prints.  If  you  should  ever  come  to  Cam- 
Dridge,  or  near  head-quarters,  I  ahall  be  happy  to 
see  a  person  so  favoured  by  the  muses,  and  to  wnom 
Nature  has  been  so  liberal  and  beneficent  in  her 
dispensationa  I  nm,  with  great  respect,  your  obe- 
dient humble  servant, 

Geoboe  Washington. 

Tlie  lines  and  letter  of  Phillis  Wheatley  were  • 
published  in  the  Pennsylvania  Magazine  or  Ame- 
rican Monthly  Museum  for  April,  1776. 

In  Jan.,  1784,  the  year  of  her  death,  she  wrote  ^ 
an  Elegy  of  fifty-two  lines,  To  the  Memory  of' 
that  Great  Divine,  the  Reverend  and  Learned  Dr, . 
Samuel  Cooper ,  a  copy  of  which  is  preserved  in 
the  Boston  AthensBum.    It  is  dedicated  To  the  -. 
Church  and  Congregation  assembling  in  Brattle 
street,  by  their  Obedient  Hamble  Servant,  Phillis 
Peters.     We  have  also  met  with  the  following  of 
the  same  year,  in  the  American  Antiquarian 
Society,  in  four  small  quarto  pages  printed  nt 
Boston  by  Warden  and  RussoU : — 

UBXRTT  Aim  F«AOK.. 

Lo  freedom  comes.    Th'  prescient  muse  foretold. 
All  eyes  th'  accomplish'd  prophecy  behold : 
Her  port  describ'd,  "  She  moves  mvinely  fair, 
Olive  and  laurel  bind  her  golden  hair." 
She,  the  bright  progeny  of  Heaven,  descends, 
And  every  grace  her  sovereign  step  attends ; 
For  now  kind  Heaven,  indulgent  to  our  prayer. 
In  smiling  peace  resolves  the  din  of  war. 
Fix'd  in  Columbia  her  illustrious  line. 
And  bids  in  thee  her  future  councils  shine. 
To  every  realm  her  portals  open'dwide. 
Receives  from  ench  the  full  commercial  tide. 
Each  art  and  science  now  with  rising  charms, 
Th'  expanding  heart  with  emulation  warms. 
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E*cn  great  Britannia  seed  with  dread  surprise, 

And  from  the  dazzling  splendors  turns  her  eyes. 

Britiun,  whose  navie:i  owept  th'  Atlantic  o*er, 

And  thunder  sent  to  every  distant  shore ; 

E'en  thou,  in  niannera  eruel  as  thou  art, 

Tlie  sword  rcsigu'd,  resume  the  friendly  part 

For  Galliums  power  espousM  Columbia's  cause, 

And  new-born  Home  shall  give  Britannia  laws. 

Nor  un remembered  in  the  grateful  strain, 

t^^hall  princely  Louis'  friendly  deeds  remain ; 

The  generous  prince  th'  impending  vengeance  eyes,  • 

Sees  the  fierce  wi*ong  and  to  the  rescue  tlies. 

Perish  that  tiiiret  of  boundless  power,  that  drew 

On  Albion's  head  the  curse  to  tyrants  due. 

But  thou  appojis'd  submit  to  Heaven's  decree, 

That  bids  this  renin i  of  freedom  rival  thee. 

Kow  sheathe  the  sword  that  bade  the  brave  atone 

With  guiltlesd  blood  for  madness  not  their  own. 

Sent  from  th'  enjoyment  of  their  native  shore, 

Ill-fated — never  to  behold  her  more. 

From  every  kingdom  on  Kuropa's  coast 

Throng'd  various  troope,  their  glory,  atrength,  and 

boast. 
With  heart-felt  pity  fair  Ilibernia  saw 
Columbia  racnac'd  by  the  Tyrant's  law : 
On  hostile  fields  fraternal  arms  engage, 
And  mutual  deaths,  all  dealt  with  mutual  rage: 
The  muse*B  ear  hears  mother  earth  donlore 
Iler  ample  surface  smoke  with  kindrca  gore : 
The  hostile  field  destroys  the  social  ties, 
And  everlasting  slumber  seals  tlieir  eyes. 
Columbia  mourns,  the  haughty  foes  deride, 
Her  treasures  plunder'<l  and  her  towns  dcstroy'd : 
Witness  how  Oharlestown's  curling  smokes  arise. 
In  snble  columns  to  the  clouded  skieSw 
The  ample  dome,  higli- wrought  with  curious  toll. 
In  one  sad  hour  the  savage  troops  despoil. 
Descending  peace  the  power  of  war  confounds; 
From  every  tongne  celestial  peace  resounds: 
As  from  the  e:ist  th'  illustrious  king  of  day, 
With  rising  radiance  drives  the  shades  away, 
So  freedom  comes  array'd  with  cliarms  divine. 
And  in  her  train  commerce  and  plenty  shine. 
Britannia  owns  her  independent  reign, 
Ilibernia,  Scotia  and  the  realms  of  Spain ; 
And  great  Germania's  ample  coast  admires 
The  generous  spirit  that  Columbia  firesu 
Au!«piciou8  Heaven  shall  fill  with  fav'ring  gales, 
Where  e'er  Columbia  spreads  her  swelling  sails: 
To  every  realm  shall  jieace  her  charms  display, 
And  heavenly  freedom  spread  her  golden  ray. 

Tlio  two  following  aro  printed  from  the  author's 
manuscript: — 

TO  nnt  UKuvcBsrrr  or  caxbsidoic,  wkots  iw  176T. 

Wliile  an  intrinsic  ardor  bids  me  write, 
The  muse  doth  promise  to  assist  my  pen. 
Twas  but  ere  now  I  left  my  native  siiore, 
The  sable  land  of  error's  darkest  night ; 
There,  sacred  !Nine  I  no  place  for  you  was  found: 
Porent  of  mercy,  'twos  toy  powerful  hand 
Brought  me  in  safety  from  the  dai^k  abode. 

To  you,  bright  youths,  he  points  the  heights  of 

heav'n, 
To  you  the  knowledge  of  the  depths  profound. 
Above,  contemplate  the  ethereol  space. 
And  glorious  systems  of  revolving  world& 

Still  more,  ye  sons  of  science !  youVe  received 
Tlie  pleasing  sound  by  messengers  from  heav'n, 
The  fc?avioui'*8  blood  for  your  Redemption  flows : 
See  him  with  hands  stretched  out  upon  the  cross, 
Divine  oompossiou  in  his  bosom  glows; 


He  hears  revilers  with  oblique  regard — 
What  condescension  in  the  Son  of  God  f 

When  the  whole  human  race  by  sin  had  &D'n : 
He  deigned  to  die,  tliat  they  nught  rise  again. 
To  live  with  him  beyond  the  starry  sky, 
Life  without  death  and  glory  without  end. 

Improve  your  privileges  while  they  stay : 
Caress,  redeem  each  moment,  which  with  hasU> 
Bears  on  its  rapid  wing  eternal  bliss. 
Let  hateful  vice,  so  baneful  to  the  soul, 
Be  still  avoided  with  becoming  care ; 
Suppress  the  sable  monster  in  its  growth. 
Ye  blooming  plants  of  human  race  divine 
An  Ethiop  tells  you  'tis  your  greatest  foe,   ' 
It  present  sweetness  turns  to  endless  pain. 
And  brings  eternal  ruin  on  the  soul. 

Oir  TBB  DBATD  OF  TES  BXV.  SB.  8BWALL,  Vt€Q, 

Ere  yet  the  morning  heaVd  its  orient  head. 
Behold  him  praising  with  the  happy  dead. 
Hail  I  happy  saint,  on  the  immortal  shore, 
We  hear  thy  warning  and  advice  no  more ; 
Then  let  each  one  behold  with  wishful  eyes 
The  saint  ascending  to  his  native  skies, 
From  hence  the  prophet  wings  his  rapturous  wcy 
To  mansiohs  pure,  to  fair  celestial  day. 

Then  begging  for  the  spirit  of  his  God, 

And  panting  eager  for  the  bless'd  abode. 

Let  ev'ry  one  with  the  same  vigour  soar 

To  bliss  and  happiness  unseen  before ; 

Then  be  Christ's  ima^e  on  our  minds  impren'd. 

And  plant  a  Saviour  in  each  glowing  breast, 

Tlirice  happy  thou,  arrived  at  joy  at  last. 

What  compensation  for  the  evil  past  1 

Thou  Lord,  incomprehensible,  unknown 

To  et'-re,  we  bow  at  thy  exalted  throne  I 

While  thus  we  beg  thy  excellence  to  feel, 

Thy  Eacred  spirit  in  our  hearts  reveal, 

And  make  each  one  of  us  that  grace  partake, 

Which  thus  we  ask  for  the  Redeemer's  sake. 

"  Sewall  is  dead,"  swift  pinion'd  fame  thus  cry' J. 

I*  Sewall  dead  ?  my  trembling  heart  reply'd. 

O  what  a  blessing  in  thy  flight  deny'd  1 

Ihit  when  our  Jesus  haa  ascended  high, 

With  captive  b.ands  he  led  captivity ; 

And  gifte  received  for  such  as  knew  not  God, 

Lord,  send  a  pastor  for  thy  churches'  good. 

0  ruined  world  1  bereft  of  tliee,  we  cry'd 
(The  rocks,  responsive  to  tlie  voice,  reply'd). 
How  oft  for  us  this  holy  prophet  pray  d ; 
But  ah  I  behold  him  in  his  clay-cold  bed. 
By  duty  urged  my  weeping  verse  to  close^ 
rfi  on  his  Tomb  an  Epitaph  compose. 

Lo !  here  a  man  bought  with  Clirist's  precious  blood 
Once  n  poor  sinner,  now  a  saint  with  God ; 
Behold!  ve  rich  and  poor,  and  fools  and  wise, 
Nor  let  this  monitor  your  hearts  surprise! 
I'll  tell  you  all  what  this  great  soint  has  done. 
Which  makes  him  brighter  than  the  glorious  tun: 
listen,  ye  happy,  from  your  seats  above, 

1  speak  sincerely,  and  with  truth  and  love; 
He  sought  the  paths  of  virtue  and  of  truth ; 
Twas  tliis  which  made  him  happy  in  his  youth. 
In  blooming  years  he  found  that  grace  divuie, 
Which  gives  admittance  to  the  sacred  shrine. 
Mourn  him,  ye  indigent,  whom  he  has  fed; 
Seek  yet  more  earnest  for  the  living  Bread — 
K'en  Christ,  your  Bread,  what  eometh  fit>m  above— 
Implore  his  pity,  and  his  grace  and  love: 

Mourn  him,  ye  youth,  whom  he  hath  often  told 
God's  boimteous  mercy  from  the  times  of  old. 
I,  too,  have  cause  this  mighty  loss  to  mourn, 
For  this  my  monitor  will  not  return. 


BEiN  JAMIN  TUOMPSON. 
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Kow,  this  fiunt  semblftnce  of  his  life  complete; 
He  is,  through  Jesus,  made  divinely  great, 
And  left  a  elorious  pattern  to  repeat. 
But  vhen  wall  we  to  this  bleasM  state  arrive  f 
When  the  same  graces  in  our  hearts  do  thriveL 

The  following  are  from  the  volame  collected 
by  the  author : — 

OK  TBDB  OTATH  OW  THX  BXT.  MB.  OEOBOB  WHTTSFIXLD,  1770. 

Hail,  happy  saint,  on  thine  immortal  throne 
Poasest  of  glory,  life,  and  bliss  unknown. 
We  hear  no  more  the  music  of  thy  tongue, 
Thy  wonted  auditories  cease  to  throng. 
Thy  sermons  in  onequaird  accents  flow'd, 
And  ev'ry  bosom  with  devotion  glow'd : 
Thou  di<&t  in  strains  of  elo<^uence  refin*d 
Inflame  the  heart,  and  captivate  the  mind. 
Unhappy,  we  the  setting  sun  deplore, 
So  glonouB  once,  but  ah  I  it  shines  no  more. 

Behold  the  prophet  in  his  tow'ring  flight ! 
He  leaves  the  earth  for  heaven's  unmeasured  height, 
And  worlds  unknown  receive  him  from  our  sight 
There  WhUefield  wings  with  rapid  course  his  way, 
And  sails  to  Zion  through  vast  seas  of  day. 
Thy  prayVa,  great  saint,  and  thine  incessant  cries 
Have  pierc'd  the  bosom  of  thy  native  skies. 
Tlion,  m(X>n,  hast  seen,  and  all  the  stars  of  light, 
How  he  has  wrestled  with  his  God  by  night 
He  pray'd  that  grace  in  ev'ry  heart  might  dwell, 
He  long'd  to  see  America  excell ; 
He  charged  its  youth  that  ev*ry  grace  divine 
Should  with  full  lustre  in  their  conduct  shine ; 
That  Saviour  which  his  soul  did  first  receive. 
The  greatest  gift  that  e'en  a  God  can  give. 
He  freely  offer'd  to  the  num'rous  throng, 
That  on  his  li|)3  with  listening  plensure  hung. 

"  Take  him,  ye  wretched,  for  your  only  good, 
Take  him,  ye  starving  sinners,  for  your  fcod ; 
Te  thirsty,* come  to  this  life-giving  stream. 
Ye  preashcrs,  take  him  for  your  joyful  theme; 
Take  him,  my  dear  Americans,  he  said, 
Be  your  complaints  on  his  kind  bosom  laid: 
Take  him,  ye  Africans,  he  longs  for  you, 
Impartial  aauiour  is  his  title  due : 
Wash'd  in  the  fountain  of  redeeming  blood, 
Tou  shall  be  sons,  and  kings,  and  priests  to  Ood." 

Great  Count€9$^*  we  Americans  revere 
Thy  name,  and  mingle  in  thy  grief  sincere ; 
KcK  JSnffland  deeply  feels,  the  Orphans  mourn, 
llieir  more  than  rather  will  no  more  return. 

But,  tho*  arrested  by  the  hand  of  death, 
Whitcfield  no  more  exerts  his  lnbVin|(  breath ; 
Tet  let  us  view  him  in  th'  eternal  skies, 
Let  ev'rv  heart  to  this  bright  vision  rise ; 
Willie  tiie  tomb  safe  retnins  its  sacred  trust, 
mi  life  divine  re-animates  his  dust. 

▲     VABSWELL     TO     AMBRIOA. 

To  Mrs.  Susanna  Wright, 
I. 

Adieu,  Kew  England's  smiling  meads 

Adieu,  the  floVry  plain ; 
I  leave  thine  opening  charms,  O  spring. 

And  tempt  the  roaring  main. 

IL 

In  vain  for  me  the  flow'rets  rise. 

And  boast  their  gaudy  pride. 
While  here  beneath  the  northern  skies 

I  mourn  for  hetUth  deny'd. 


m. 


Celestial  maid  of  rosy  hue, 
O  let  me  feel  thy  reign  1 

I  languish  till  thy  face  I  view, 
Thy  vanished  joys  regain. 


rv. 


Susannah  mourns,  nor  can  I  bear 
To  see  the  crystal  show'r. 

Or  mark  the  tender  falling  tear 
At  sad  departure's  hour ; 


V. 


Nor  unregarding  can  I  see 
Her  soul  with  grief  opprest : 

But  let  no  sighs,  no  groans  for  mo. 
Steal  from  her  pensive  breast. 


VL 


In  vain  the  feathered  warblers  sing. 
In  vain  the  garden  blooms. 

And  on  the  bosom  of  the  spring 
Breathes  out  her  sweet  perfomes. 


vn. 


While  for  BritannicCs  distant  shore 
We  sweep  the  liquid  plain. 

And  with  astonish 'a  eyes  explore 
The  wide  extended  main. 


VHL 


Lo,  Health  appears  I  celestial  dame  ; 

Complacent  and  serene. 
With  Hebe's  mantle  o'er  her  frame. 

With  soul-delighting  mien. 


IX. 


*  The  Conntess  of  Hantingdon,  to  whom  Mr.  WUtefleld  was  { 
Chaplain.  i 


To  mark  the  vale  where  iKmdon  lies 
With  misty  vapours  crown'd. 

Which  cloud  Aurora's  thousand  dyes, 
And  Yell  her  charms  around. 


Why,  PhabuSt  moves  thy  car  so  slow! 

So  slow  thy  rising  rayf 
Give  us  the  mmous  town  to  view 

Thou  glorious  king  of  day  I 

XL 

For  thee,  Britannia,  I  resign, 

New  England's  smiling  fields; 
To  view  again  her  charms  divine. 

What  joy  the  prospect  yields  I 

xn. 

But  thou,  temptation,  hence  away. 

With  nil  thy  fatal  train ; 
Nor  once  seduce  my  soul  away. 

By  thine  enchanting  strain. 

XIIL 

Thrice  happy  they,  whose  heaVnly  shield 

Secures  their  souls  from  harms. 
And  fell  Temptation  on  the  field 

Of  all  its  pow'r  disarms  I 

Boston,  May,  7,  1775. 

BENJAMIN  THOMPSON, 

Better  known  by  his  title  of  Count  Ramford, 
was  a  native  of  Wobam,  Massachusetts.  He  was 
bom  March  26, 1758.  After  receiving  a  common- 
school  education,  he  was  placed  with  a  physician, 
Dr.  Hay.  He  indicated  an  aptness  for  the 
mechanic  arts,  amusing  himself  by  making  surir'- 
cal  instruments,  and  aftei'wards,  when  employed 
as  a  clerk  in  a  store,  by  manufacturing  fireworks, 
tiie  latter  experiment  leading  to  an  explosion 
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which  ho  was  severely  burned,  and  for  a  time 
depriyod  of  sight.  He  showed  little  taste  for 
business  pursuits.  He  attended  the  course  of  phi- 
losophical lectures  established  at  Cambridge  about 
1769,  as  a  charity  scholar,  walkin;:^  nine  miles  and 
back  every  day  for  the  sake  of  the  instruction 
and  pleasure  they  afforded  him. 


^ 


ay 


C<t^j 


7 


^n^^iyni 


'> 


iry\^ 


In  1772  he  engaged  in  school-keeping  in  Brad- 
ford, Massai'hu-K.ats,  and  soon  after  at  Kumford, 
now  Conct)rd,  X.  II.,  where  he  improved  his  cir- 
cumstances by  marrying  a  widow,  Mrs.  Rolle. 

Ue  was  with  the  American  army  at  Lexington, 
and  at  Cambridge  on  the  arrival  of  Washington 
as  oomuiander-in-chief,  but  afterwards  became 
identified  with  the  royalist  side.  He  sailed  for 
England  in  January,  1776.  After  a  residence  of 
several  year»  in  that  country,  where  he  became 
known  as  a  scientific  man,  and  held  a  post  in  the 
office  of  the  department  of  American  affairs,  he 
was  sent,  near  the  clo!*e  of  the  war,  to  New  York, 
where  he  raised  a  regiment  of  dragoons  and 
became  a  lieutenAnt-colonel. 

In  1784  he  returned  to  England,  and  was 
knighted  by  George  III.  In  conbcquence  of  his 
scientific  reputation,  he  received  an  invitation 
from  the  Bavarian  government  to  remove  to  that 
country.  He  accepted  the  proposal,  and  resided 
for  some  years  in  Munich,  where  he  introduced 
several  retbnus  in  the  police  service.  One  of  hb 
most  successful  efforts  was  in  the  treatment  of  the 
l>eggai's,  with  whom  the  streets  of  Munich  were 
infested.  On  a  given  day,  sallying  out  with  a 
proper  military  force,  he  swept  these  vagrants 
from  the  streets,  and  by  establishing  houses  of 
in<lustry,  brought  many  of  them  to  adopt  thrifty 
habits.  He  was  made  a  Count  by  the  Elector 
Palatine,  the  title  Rumford  being  his  own  selec- 
tion, in  compliment  to  his  fonner  residence,  and 
received  decorations  from  many  of  the  courts  of 
Europe.  Visiting  England,  he  projected  the 
Royal  Institution,  and  suggested  Humphrey  Davy, 
then  but  twenty-two,  as  the  head  of  its  chemical 
department  In  1802,  he  went  to  Paris,  and 
married  a  second  wife,*  the  >vidow  of  Lavoisier, 
from  whom  he  was  soon  separated.  In  the  enjoy- 
ment of  a  pension  from  the  King  of  Bavaria,  he 
resided  at  Autenil,  near  Paris,  till  his  death, 
August  20, 1814.  His  funeral  oration  before  the 
Institute  was  delivered  by  Cnvier.t 

*  Hb  lint,  **  whom  be  ftpman  to  hare  d«96Tt«d.  died  In  N«w 
IlAmpahtr*,  In  17?S.* — ^sablne's  Ameiicui  LoT^IbUk,  644. 

t  An  elegant  and  expensive  marbte  monument  wa»  erected  te 
the  Engliah  garden  at  Munich,  dnrlnc  Count  Rumford's  abeene* 
fktMn  fifeTaria,  bearing  the  following  uiMriptioB  In  OenoBan : — 

Star,  wanderer. 

At  the  creatlre  flat  of  Chariea  TheodoM 

Bamfurd,  the  friend  of  mankind. 

byjreniua,  taste,  and  lore  inspired. 

Changed  thi«  once  desert  plaee 

Into  what  thoo  now  beholdeit. 

And  on  Um  oppoalte  Bide>- 

To  him 

who  rooted  ont  tb«  greatest  of  pubUe  erfA. 

idlenc»  (ind  mendicity ; 

Baliered  and  Instracted  the  poor, 

and  founded  many  tnfitltatloaa 

Ibr  the  oducnUng  of  our  youth. 


I 


By  his  will  he  bequeathed  one  thousand  dollurs 
annually,  and  the  reversion  of  other  sums,  to  the 
"  University  of  Cambridge,  in  the  State  of  Mfli«a- 
chusetts,  in  North  America,  for  the  purpose  of 
founding,  under  the  direction  and  management  of 
the  Corporation,  Overseers,  and  Government  of 
that  University,  a  new  Institution  and  ProfcfKor- 
ship,  in  order  to  teach,  by  regular  courses  of  aca- 
demical and  public  lectures,  accompanied  with 
proper  experiments,  the  utility  of  the  physical 
and  mathematical  sciences,  for  the  improvement 
of  the  useful  arts,  and  for  the  extension  of  the 
industry,  prosperity,  happiness,  and  well-being 
of  society."  In  December,  1816,  the  Rumfonl 
Professorship  was  established  in  Harvard  Univer- 
sity, and  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  appointed  the  first 
professor.  In  his  Inaugural,  after  reviewing  the 
progress  of  physical  science,  and  the  advantages 
of  New  England  culture,  he  pronounced  a  judi- 
cious eulogy  on  the  founder,  with  this  general 
summary  of  his  various  philosophical  improve- 
ments in  private  and  political  economy : — 

^'^  III  the  prosecution  of  them  he  waa  led  to  the 
observation  of  many  curious  phenomena  of  light 
and  caloric^  with  which  the  world  has  bein 
made  acquainted.  The  application  of  these  to  nse, 
and  the  various  contrivances  he  originated,  to 
increase  the  convenience,  economy,  and  comfoi't» 
of  living,  have  given  a  character  to  his  writings, 
and  are  everywhere  associated  with  his  name. 
His  pursuits  might  even  be  embodied  into  a 
science,  for  their  object  is  everywhere  known ;  a 
science  conversant  with  a  muftiplicity  of  details, 
but  possessing  unity  of  desagn  ;  a  science  humble 
in  the  sphere  of  its  operations,  but  noble  in  its 
ultimate  destiny;  a  science  which  every  man 
must  practise,  but  which  philosophers  and  phi- 
lanthropists must  extend;  one,  which  should  it 
ever  demand  a  definition,  would  be  found  to  be 
the  science — of  clothing,  of  warming,  and  of 
nourishing  mankind.'^ 

His  daughter,  by  permisBion  of  the  Elng  of 
Bavaria,  bore  the  title  Countess  of  Rumford.  She 
came  to  America  after  her  father's  death,  and 
lived  at  Concord,  where  she  died  in  1862.  Her 
will  secured  the  fine  estate  on  which  she  rc«ded 
to  the  purposes  of  an  asvlum  for  indigent  children. 
His  JS»ay«,  Politiealy  Etanomical^andPhilo9opki' 
eal*  were  published  in  London,  and  were  re- 
printed in  Boston,  in  1798.  The  several  chaptei?, 
which  are  somewhat  curiously  arranged,  cover  a 
wide  sphere  of  philanthropy.  There  are  speeds- 
tions  and  calculations  on  the  treatment  of  beg- 
gars, in  which  he  gives  an  account  of  his  expe 
rienoes  in  Munich,  of  the  foundation  and  regulation 
of  the  Houses  of  Industry  established  under  bis 
direction,  the  improvement  wrought  in  morab 


Go,  waodww, 

and  atrlTo  to  eqnal  him 

In  genius  and  activity, 

and  OS 

In  gratitude. 

•  Eanys,  Political, Kconomieal, and  PhOoaqphtaeL  Brfien- 
lamin  Count  of  Bamford,  Knight  of  the  Orden  of  the  white 
Sacle,  and  St  Btaalslana;  Chamberlain,  Privy  ConnMlkir  of 
Stab,  and  UeuUnant^eneral  in  the  Seivioa  of  hb  liostSereoe 
Hichnees  the  Elector  Palatine,  Befgninc  Duke  of  Bavvia: 
OolOBel  of  his  Beffiment  of  Artillery,  and  Commander  In  Chief 
of  the  General  Staff  of  his  Army;  F.B.8.  Acad.  B.  Ulber. 
BeroL  Elec  Botco.  fUat  et  Amer.  Socu  The  first  Amerieia, 
fkiMD  the  Third  London  Edition  Boston:  Printed  hvlianiiiBS 
&  Lorioc  for  Darld  West,  liarefa,  179a 
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and  manners  of  the  panpers  by  the  kind  treat- 
ment they  received.  A  large  space  is  devoted  to 
a  dLscosision  of  cheap  food,  one  of  the  chapters  on 
this  subject  being  headed,  ^*  Of  the  Pleasure  of 
Eating,  and  of  the  means  tJiat  may  be  employed 
for  increasing  it.^* 

Joel  Barlow,  in  the  Moantains  of  Savoy,  when 
he  retired  for  a  while  from  the  luxuries  of  Paris, 
wrote  a  poem  for  the  consolation  of  his  frugal 
countrymen  at  home,  on  the  joys  and  associations 
of  Hast^  Padding.  As  a  pendant  to  that  quaint 
production,  the  reader  may  desire  to  possess  him- 
self of  Count  Rmnford's  scientific  handling  of  the 
same  article : — 

In  regard  to  the  roost  advantngeous  method  of 
using  Indijui  Corn  aa  food,  I  would  strongly  recom- 
mend, porticnlarly  when  it  is  employed  for  feeding 
the  poor,  a  dish  made  of  it  that  is  in  the  highest 
estimation  throughout  America,  and  which  is  really 
Yery  good,  a:id  very  nourishing.  This  is  called 
hasiy-pudding  ;  and  it  is  made  in  the  following  man- 
ner: A  quantity  of  water,  proportioned  to  the 
quantity  of  hasty-pud<ling  intended  to  be  made,  is 
put  over  the  fire  iu  an  open  iron  pot,  or  kettle,  and 
a  proper  quantity  of  salt  for  seasoning  the  pudditie 
being  previously  dissolved  in  the  water,  Indum  meiu 
is  stirred  into  it,  by  little  and  little,  with  a  wooden 
spoon  with  a  long  handle,  while  the  water  goes  on 
to  be  heated  and  made  to  boil ;  great  care  being 
taken  to  put  in  the  meal  by  very  small  quantities, 
and  by  siftine  it  slowly  through  the  fingers  of  the 
left  hand,  and  stirring  the  water  about  very  briskly 
at  the  same  time  with  the  wooden  spoon,  with  the 
right  hand,  to  mix  the  meal  with  the  water  in  such 
m  manner  as  to  prevent  lumps  being  formed.  The 
meal  should  be  added  so  slowly,  that,  when  the 
water  is  brought  to  boil,  the  mass  should  not  be 
thicker  than  water-gmel,  and  half  an  hour  more,  at 
least,  should  be  employed  to  add  the  ailditioual 
qoantity  of  meal  necessary  for  bringing  the  pudding 
to  b^  oi  the  proper  coiisidtency  ;  during  which  time 
it  should  be  starred  about  coatinimlly,  and  kept  con- 
stAutly  l)oi]ing.  The  method  of  determining  when 
the  pudding  has  acquired  the  proper  consistency  is 
this;  the  wooden  spoon  used  for  stirring  it  being 

Slaoed  upright  in  the  middle  of  the  kettle,  if  it  falls 
own,  more  meal  must  be  added ;  but  if  the  pudding 
is  saffii'iently  tliick  and  adhesive  to  support  it  iu  a 
vertical  position,  it  is  declared  to  he  proof;  and  no 
more  meal  is  added.  If  the  boiling,  instead  of  being 
continued  onl}'  half  an  hour,  be  prolonged  to  tlirce 
quarters  of  an  hour,  or  an  hour,  the  pudding  will  be 
CO  isitlerably  improved  by  this  prolongation. 

l^iis  hasty-pudding,  when  done,  may  be  eaten  in 
various  ways.  It  may^  be  put,  while  hot,  by  spoon- 
fuls into  a  bowl  of  milk,  and  eaten  with  the  milk 
with  a  spoon,  in  lieu  of  bread ;  and  used  in  this  way 
it  is  remarkably  palatable.  It  may  likewise  bo  eaten, 
while  hot,  witli  a  sauce  composed  of  butter  and 
brown  sugar,  or  butter  and  molasses,  with  or  witli- 
out  a  few  drops  of  vinegar;  nnd  however  people 
who  have  not  been  accustomed  to  this  American 
cookery  may  be  prejudiced  against  it,  they  will  find 
upon  trial  that  it  makes  a  miost  excellent  dish,  and 
one  which  never  (ails  to  be  much  liked  by  those  who 
are  accustomed  to  it,  Hie  universal  londness  of 
Americans  for  it  proves  that  it  must  have  some 
merit ;  for  in  a  country  which  produces  all  the  deli- 
cacies of  tlie  table  in  the  greatest  abundance,  it  is 
not  to  be  supposed  that  a  whole  nation  should  have 
a  taste  to  depraved  as  to  give  n  decided  preference 
to  any  particular  species  of  food  which  has  not 
something  to  recommend  iL 


The  manner  in  which  hasty-pudding  is  eaten  with 
butter  and  sugar,  or  butter  and  molasses,  in  America, 
is  as  follows:  The  hasty-nudding  being  spread  out 
equally  upon  a  plate,  while  hot,  an  excavation  is 
made  in  the  middle  of  it,  with  a  spoon,  into  which 
excavation  a  piece  of  butter,  as  large  as  a  nutmeg,  is 
put;  and  upon  it,  a  sp^tonful  of  brown  sugar,  or 
more  commonly  of  molassea  The  butter  being  soon 
melted  by  the  heat  of  the  pudding,  mixes  with  tlie 
sugar,  or  molasses,  and  forms  a  sauce,  which,  being 
confined  in  the  excavation  made  for  it,  occupies  the 
middle  of  the  plate.  The  pudding  is  then  eaten 
with  a  spoon,  each  sjXMnful  of  it  being  dipt  into  the 
sauce  before  it  is  carried  to  the  mouth ;  care  being 
had  in^  taking  it  up,  to  begin  on  the  outside,  or  near 
the  brim  of  the  piatA,  and  to  approach  the  centre  by 
regular  advances,  in  order  not  to  demolish  too  sou.i 
the  excavation  which  forms  the  reservoir  for  the 
sauce. 

Fireplaces  and  chimneys  are  one  of  his  impor- 
tant topics,  and  a  volume  is  in  great  part  devoted 
to  the  construction  of  cooking  apparatus,  illus- 
trated with  diagrams  and  engravings. 

The  style  of  the.se  essays  is  plain  but  clear.  His 
suggestions  are  extremely  valuable,  and  antici]>ate 
many  of  the  ideas  of  Soyer  and  other  authors  on 
dietetics  of  the  present  day. 

DAVID  HUMPHEEY8. 

David  Humpiibeys,  a  soldier  of  the  Revolution, 
who  wrote  patriotic  and  martial  poetry  in  the 
camp,  the  friend  and  household  companion  of 
Washington,  was  bom,  the  scm  of  a  Congrega- 
tional clergyman,  the  Rev.  Daniel  Humphreys,  in 
Derby,  Connecticut,  in  1753.  He  was  educated 
at  Yale  College,  where  he  fell  in  with  Dwight 
and  Trumbull,  with  whom  he  formed  a  personal 
and  literary  friendship,  which  was  not  neglected 
in  after  life.  At  the  beginning  of  the  war  he 
entered  the  army,  becoming  attached  to  Putnam^s 
staff  as  ni^or,  and  in  1780  became  aide,  with  the 
rank  of  colonel,  in  Washington's  staff;  or  as  he 
himself  recites  these  military  incidents  of  his 
career  in  verse : — 

With  what  high  chiefs  I  play'd  my  early  part. 
With  Parsons  first,  whose  eye,  with  piercing  ken. 
Reads  through  the  hearts  tlie  characters  of  men ; 
Tlieii  how  I  aided,  in  the  foll'wing  scene. 
Death-daring  Putnam — ^then  immortal  Greene — 
Tlien  how  great  Washington  my  youth  approv'd. 
In  rank  preferred,  and  as  a  parent  lov'd. 

To  Putnam,  Humphreys  showed  his  gratitude  by 
writing  his  life — a  smooth  and  complimentary 
piece  of  biograph}',  which  certainly  anticipates 
no  modem  d(»ubts  of  the  bravery  of  "  Old  Put.''* 
His  intercourse  with  Washington  did  not  end 
with  the  war.  He  accompanied  him  on  his  re- 
tirement to  Virginia,  residing  with  him  more 
than  a  year,  and  again  returning  after  his  visit  to 
Europe,  to  live  in  this  privileged  house  in  1788, 
until  Washington  became  President,  when  Hum- 
phreys travelled  with  him  to  New  York.    Of  his 


^  An  EsMf  on  the  Life  of  the  Ilononible  HiOor-Ooneral 
Israel  Putnam :  addressed  to  tbo  State  Society  of  the  Cincin- 
nati In  Connectlcnt  In  tho  dedication  to  Colonel  Wadswurth, 
which  Is  dated  Mount  Vernon,  in  Virfrinia,  June  4. 1TS8.  the 
anthor  says, "  tlie  indoAed  mnnuM;i ipt  justly  cinims  Indulgence 
for  Its  venial  errors,  oa  it  I5  the  fl  st  cfr<»rt  In  bl(igra|ihy  that 
lui9  been  inado  on  thi't  continent"  Colonel  Uu'.npb.o/i  for- 
gets the  labors  of  tlie  Iklathors  in  thb  line. 
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ilulnc^tio  intimacy  with  Washington,  Hnniphrey& 
ill  Ilia  Mount  Vernon,  an  O'/c,  has  left  a  (grateful 
reminisoence.  Indeed,  in  his  verses  Iho  ri'wier  is 
ncvur  long  out  of  eight  of  Washington.  His  gra- 
tiliule  never  tirw  of  expressing  itself,  and  tliis  is 
n  iiioMt  amiable  feature  of  hiitdiaracter.  The  man 
WHS  formed  for  frien(iship.  His  conntennnce  is 
full  of  benevolence,  whicn  in  his  long  bacliclor 
dovs — before  he  m:irrieU  Miss  BuHdey,  an  Eng- 
lish lady  of  wealth  at  Lisbon,  when  he  was 
nbout  forty-five — iiverflowed  in  kind  remembran- 
ces of  his  ossoriotea.  In  a  pleasant  poetical 
ejiistle  written  to  a  yoang  lady  in  Boston,  and 
diilfd  at  New  Haven  in  1780,  he  celebrates  a 
fik'i^h-ride  journey  which  bronght  him  among  his 
friciids  in  Conneclicut. 

!-otiie  dnys  einpa'd,  I  ji^cg'd  ijaite  brnve  on 

And  found  ray  Trumbiill  at  New  Hnvco  ; 

Tbnii  wliom,  more  humour  never  mnii  did 

P<»B«» — nor  lives  a  eoul  more  cuidid — 

But  wlio,  nnuung,  would  loiow  hereotter, 

Tlie  repartee*,  mid  penis  of  laughter, 

Or  liow  much  gleo  tbo«e  laugbti^ra  yield  one, 

UBQgre  the  ayitem  CheBtei^eldinal 

Barlow  I  saw,  and  here  began 

My  friciidsliip  fur  tlmt  spotleM  mao ; 

\\  hom,  though  the  world  dopa  not  grl  know  i^ 

Greot  nature  form'd  her  loftiest  poet. 

But  Dn'ight  wna  abnerit  nt  Korth-Hampton, 

That  bard  sublime,  mid  virtue's  champion. 

To  whom  the  charms  of  verse  belong, 

The  father  of  our  epio  song, 

Dnrinc  his  war  scenes  ho  hod  written  his  Ad- 
dvm  to  Ihe  Anaia  nflheUniltd  Slate*  of  America 
in  1762,  when  he  was  enca:Dped  at  Peekskill,  and 
the  foe  was  in  possession  of  New  York  and 
C'lmrleston.  In  thi*  address  he  refers  to  President 
llavies's  celebrated  early  prophecy  of  tlio  great- 
111:94  of  Washington  in  Virginia,  in  the  old  French 

ivG  th'  invaded  state, 
0  thy  future  fate.* 

His  battle-pieces  are  in  on  animated  style,  nnd 
that  ho  could  fight  as  well  as  write,  is  witue^sod 
by  the  swoni  which  Congro?s  voted  him  for  h\i 
bravtry  at  the  siege  of  Yorfctown,  of  the  biaii- 
<lard!i  token  at  which  place  he  was  the  honored 
bearer  to  tlie  govemment.f  Ilis  poeni,  the  Ad- 
Oros,  was  tnuivUted  into  French  by  tlio  ncciim- 
plishod  courtier  and  suldier  of  the  early  |>eriod 
of  the  war,  the  Muriiuis  do  Cha-tellia.t  From 
the  pictures  of  war  in  this  pniductioii,  the  dealh- 


intf,  p.  8TI 


ecenes  of  Scammel  and  LBureii>^  the  antbor  Ani- 
mates the  soldiery  by  a  view  of  the  fntui-u  buanty 
lands  of  the  West,  in  a  deacription,  the  tran<iuil 
contrast  of  which  to  the  opening  passages  was 
iLinch  admired  by  a  French  critJo,  The  poem  was 
noticed  in  England,  Gbosteltui  speaking  of  its 
having  been  rend  titere  Iq  olubs,  to  wmch  the 
public  was  admitted. 

In  lT84i  Humphreys,  in  the  capacity  of  Secrc- 


ilnd-bemttil  bnl  thoortU*.-  .— _ 

Ihp  bapf>lD»H  of  contnballtiff.    Sucti  tutA  tweD  my  rmnlTe  1q 
truululDf  Cii)uBel  namphreye'i  j.i>eia.     My  saeatt  hn>  fuMf 


inlHHl  It  billil/. 
[  hiive  tiikrn  mom  palna  b 
to  rmd.  than  to  aiskn  It  u 
■AtiWiiiUor  Kiuiklln, 


(^JC^^M^-- 


taty  of  Legation,  sidled  for  Eiu-ope  with  Joffer- 
8on  then  proceeding  to  join  his  fellow  oomiiii^- 
eionei's,   Franklin    and   Adams,   in   Paris.     The 
vessel,  the  Courrier  de  TEvrope,  left  Boston  in 
Jaly.  imd  Koscinsko  was  one  of  the  passetigers, 
Hnmphroys,  always  readv  with  his  versos  tor  the 
occasion,  wrote  on  boaril  ship  a  |>oetica]  epi>tte 
of  the  voyage  to  his  fiieiid  Dr.  Dwlght,  in  which 
he  celebrates 
OarPolisb  friend, whose  none  still  sounds  so  hard. 
To  mnke  it  rhrino  wonli)  puixle  any  ban)  : 
That  youth,  whom  bays  and  laurels  early  erown'd. 
For  virtue,  science,  nrta,  and  anus  retiowu'd. 

The  description  of  the  cabin  scenery  wonid  ap- 
pear to  have  anticipated  the  glories  of  a  CoUins 


8ee  the  great  cabin  nigh,  its  doon  unfold. 
8I10W  flwtiiig  forms  from  niirron)  fli'd  in  goldl 
O'er  painted  ceilings  brighter  prospects  titie. 
And  rural  scenes  agidn  deligiit  our  eyes. 
Showing  how  a  little  el^nnco  may  be  mi>re  profit- 
able to  a  man  with  a  faculty  of  lieing  ple«se<1, 
than  agreat  disjilny  to  a  dull  ob-erver.    Faets  are 
HI  sumptuous  now,  on  a  voyage  to  IJveqiooI,  that 
there  is  no  room  left  for  thV  ima^nation.  and  Ihe 
man  who  should  wiite  verses  about  plo^  or 
gilded  carving  would  he  Ju-itly  aoconnted  a  snob. 
Dwight  met    this  epistle  by  another   dateil 
Greennelil,  tlio  next  year,  in  which  he  take^  a 
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higher  strain  of  oloqaence,  and  cautions  his 
friend  against  tho  seauctions  of  Earope.  His 
picture  of  the  Travelled  Ape  in  this  prodnction,  is 
one  of  the  most  vi^^jrous  passages  of  American 
satire.  A  Poem  on  the  ffappiness  of  America, 
addresged  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United  States, 
was  written  by  Humphreys  during  his  residence 
abroad,  and  is  the  longest  of  his  productions, 
extending  to  more  than  a  thousand  lines.  It  puts 
Washington's  Farewell  to  the  Army  in  verso, 
celebrates  tho  purity  and  simplicity  of  American 
life,  glances  at  th;i  men  of  the  old  Continental 
Coiigre^. 

His  listening  sons  the  sire  shall  oft  remind. 
What  parent  sages  first  in  Congress  join*d ; 
The  £uthfid  Hancock  grac'd  that  early  scene. 
Great  Washington  appeared  in  godlike  mien, 
Jay,  Laurens,  Clinton,  skill'd  in  ruling  men. 
And  he,  who  earlier,  held  the  farmer^s  pen. 
Twas  Lee,  illustrious  at  the  father's  head. 
The  daring  way  to  independence  led. 
The  self-taught  Sherman  urg'd  his  reasons  clear, 
And  all  the  Livingstons  to  freedom  dear ; 
What  countless  names  in  fair  procession  throng, 
With  Butledge,  Johnson,  Nash  demand  the  songf 

And  ur^es  a  naval  crusade  against  the  Algerinea, 
in  those  days  the  tyrants  of  the  sea,  and  conclud- 
in<7  pi)eticaUy,  and  prophetically  as  it  turned  out 
when  Decatur  took  hold  of  them,  with  a  brilliant 
triumph  over  those  marauders.  In  Ilumphrcys^s 
volume  of  1804,  the  copy  of  this  poem  is  set 
down  as  the  tenth  edition.  Several  of  its  topics 
are  again  handled  in  the  anthor^s  Poem  on  the 
Future  Olonj  of  the  United  States  of  America  ; 
indeed  a  CM'tain  monotony  of  subjects  and  treat- 
ment run^  through  all  his  verses.  He  had  little 
variety  in  tliought  or  execution. 

Humphreys  returned  in  1786  to  Connecticut, 
where  lie  was  elected  to  the  State  Legislature, 
&p;>(>int'jd  to  the  command  of  a  regiment  for  tho 
wj>tern  service,  and  where  he  joined  his  poetical 
friends  in  the  composition  of  tlie  Anarchiod.* 
We  next  find  him  on  his  seoond  residence  at 
Mount  Vernon,  about  this  time  employing  his 
leisure  in  translating,  or,  as  his  title-page  calls  it, 
^Mmitating'*  from  the  French  of  M.  de  Mierre,  a 
tragedy  {yni\\  a  very  happy  ending)  entitled,  The 
Widow  of  Malabar,  wliich  was  acted  by  Hallam's 
old  American  Company  at  Pluladelphia,  in  1790. 
It  is  a  sliowy  sketch  of  a  play  for  stage  purposes, 
full  of  intenqty  in  italics,  and  slirieks  ascending 
to  small  pica  capitals.  The  lady,  having  ju>t  buried 
a  husband  whom  she  never  loved,  is  about  to  bo 
sacrificed,  according  to  the  custom  of  tho  country, 
on  the  funeral  pile.  The  young  Brahmin  whom 
the  high  priest,  in  a  brief  summary  stage  stylo, 
orders  to  look  to  the  performance  of  the  cere- 
mony, tarns  out  her  brother,  which  is  crisis 
number  one:  then  there  is  opportunely  an  in- 
vading array  on  hand,  with  one  of  whtise  otficers 
the  la<ly  had  once  been  in  love  when  travelling 
from  the  Gauge-*.  Tho  preparation  goes  on  with 
passionate  arguments  and  expostulations  touching 
the  rite  pro  and  eon.  The  widow  is  at  the  pile, 
which  she  has  ascended,  when  at  the  la-t  moment 
for  interruption  the  French  general  steps  in  to  the 
roscue,  and  the  curtain  falls,  but  not  until  a  very 

*  At  the*  chief  band  In  this  production  wts  bornd  hv  Hop* 
fclas  wo  luvc  p'aced  our  aooonat  of  it  in  our  notice  uf  him. 


clever  epilogue  written  by  the  author  of  M'Fingal 
is  recited,  whicJi  lau-rln  at  the  agreeable  termina- 
tion of  the  painful  affair,  and  pleasantly  tells  the 
audience,  with  a  travesty  of  rope's  verses,  how 
much  better  off  Columbia's  daughters  are  than 
ladies  subjected  to  such  heathen  dispensations. 

For  here,  ye  fair,  no  servile  rites  bear  sway, 
Nor  force  ye— {though  ye  promise) — to  obey : 
Blest  iu  the  mildness  of  this  tempVate  zone. 
Slaves  to  no  whims,  or  follies — ^but  your  own. — 
Here  custom,  check'd  in  cvVy  rude  excess, 
Confine  its  influence  to  the  arts  of  dress, 
(Xer  charms  eclips'd  the  side-long  hat  displays, 
Extends  the  hoop,  or  pares  away  the  stays, 
Bedecks  the  fair  with  artificial  gear, 
Breast-works  in  front,  and  bishops  in  the  rear : — 
The  idol  rears,  on  beanty's  dazzling  throne. 
Mankind  her  slaves,  and  all  the  world  her  own; 
Bound  by  no  laws  a  husband's  whims  to  fear. 
Obey  in  life,  or  burn  upon  his  bier ; 
She  views  with  equal  eye,  sublime  o'er  all, 
A  lover  perish— or  a  lap-dog  fall — 
Coxcombs  or  monkeys  from  their  chains  broke 

loose — 
And  now  a  husband  dead — and  now  a  goose. 

Mrs.  Henry,  who  recited  the  prologue,  had  r. 
word  to  the  men,  which  marks  the  time. 

Your  vict'ries  won — your  revolution  ended — 
Your  constitution  newly  made— and  mended — 
Your  fund  of  wit — ^;rour  intellectnol  riches — 
Finns  in  tho  elect — in  the  senate  speeches- 
Will  mark  this  nge  oi  heroes,  wits,  and  sages, 
The  first  in  story  to  the  latest  ages  1 — 
Oo  on — and  prosper  with  your  projects  blest, 
Till  your  millennium  rises  in  tlie  west : — 
We  wish  success  to  your  politic  scheming. 
Rule   ye  the   world!— and  then — ^be    rul'd    by 
women  I— 

Humphreys  also  wrote  a  comedy,  which  he 
failed  in  his  attempts  to  get  ui>on  the  stage. 
Dunlap,  who  saw  the  author  and  the  play  in 
Boston  in  1805,  relates  how  Humohreys  en- 
deavored to  pei*suado  the  manager,  Bernard,  to 
bring  it  out,  how  "  it  was  extremely  unlike  those 
comedies  Bernard  owed  his  fame  to,  and  repaid 
by  imparting  the  vivifying  inliucnco  of  his  art," 
and  how  "the  w^aiy  comedian  heard  the  poet 
read,  drank  liis  Madeira,  said  *  very  well'  now 
and  thou — ^but  never  brought  out  the  play." 

In  1704  Humphreys  w:x3  appointed  tho  first 
American  ambassador  to  Lislwn,*  where  he  re- 
sided for  six  years  till  1797,  when  he  became 

*  Of  Humphreys's  diplomatic  business  the  aathor  of  M'FinfsI 
has  some  pleasaut  raillery  in  a  letter  to  Oliver  Woloott,  dated 
Hartford,  December  9,  1789 :—"  Pray,  congratulate  Colonel 
Humphreys,  in  my  name,  on  his  late  promotion  in  the  diplo- 
matic line.  If  I  understand  the  matter  rightlr,  he  holds  the 
same  post  which  Grhpe  promised  Oeorge  in  the  Vicar  of  Wake- 
field. You  remember  Cris|>e  told  him  there  wa-t  an  embassy 
talked  of  from  the  Synod  of  Pennsylvania  to  the  Chickasaw 
IQdjan^  and  be  would  use  bis  interest  to  get  him  appointed 
secretary.  Tell  him  not  to  be  dlacoiiroged  too  much  at  bis 
irant  of  success.  The  Prci^ident  has  tiied  him  on  MGlllivray 
first,  and  he  did  not  suit  tbo  skull  of  the  savage,  but  we  cannot 
argue  from  ttiat  droumstanoe  that  he  could  not  fit  as  easy  aa  m 
full-bottomed  wig  upon  the  Cit-ho:idcd,  sot-headed,  and  crazy- 
headed  sovereigns  of  Earope.  Tell  him  this  story  also  for  his 
comfort,  and  to  enoonrage  his  hopes  of  spcedv  eraplorment :  A 
king  being  angry  with  an  ambassador,  asked  bin  whether  his 
master  had  no  wise  men  at  court,  and  was  therefore  obliged  to 
Bend  him  a  fool  f  *  Sire,'  said  the  other, '  my  master  has  many 
wise  men  about  bis  court,  bat  he  conceived  me  the  most  pro- 

f)cr  amba:»sa(lor  to  your  Majesty.'  Upon  this  principle  1  am 
n  daily  expectation  of  hearint;  that  he  is  appointed  mlnleter 
pleuipo.  to  George,  Loul^  or  the  stadtholder." — ^Gibbs's  Me- 
moirs of  the  Admlnlstraiious  of  Washington  and  John  AdamA. 
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minister  to  Spun,  a  post  which  ho  held  till  bo 
WM  inccccdca  by  Piiiekiicy  in  1802,  He  then 
rctumod  lo  Americn,  niid  iiis^geiJ  in  the  iiiipor- 
tjilinn  of  merino  shoep  fi'iim  tjpain.  He  wrote  a 
<)i^sertalii<n  on  the  snbjcct  in  prose,  on<1  employ ud 
ii'  cipabilitiiM  in  vcr-*-,  in  hi*  pooiii  On  the  In- 
dut'.ry  of  the  United  Statei  of  America,  wltich 
was  composed,  he  tells  nf,  "  on  llio  delightful 
banks  of  the  Tnjnis,  where  his  days  were  plea- 
santly passed  in  the  eryoyincnt  of  health,  hai'ii!- 
ness,  and  content." 

Oh,  might  my  guidance  fiom  the  downs  of  (ipoin, 
Lead  a  white  flock  across  tlie  weatem  main; 
Fiini'<j  like  tlio  bnrk  thnt  bore  tlio  Argonaut, 
SliouKI  bo  the  vetaeX  with  the  harden  fraughtl 
Clod  in  the  rniment  my  Uerino*  yield. 
Like  I'incinnotiu  fed  from  my  own  fiol.l ; 
Far  from  ambition,  gnuideur.  care  and  itrife. 
In  awect  fruition  of  domestic  life; 
lliere  would  I  paas  with  friends,  beneath  my  trees. 
What  reata  from  pablie  Lfe,  in  letter'd  eaae. 

His  wish  was  gratified.  He  imported  a  hnn- 
dred  of  the  "  white  flock,"  a  fact  which  the  Mas- 
Mchosetts  Apicultural  Society  ix^Mirds  on  n  ine- 
dftL  When  Madison,  in  180U,  took  his  oath  of 
office  as  presidcDt,  he  was  dressed  in  n  full  suit 
of  American  woolloni',  of  which  Colonel  Hum- 
phreys's manufactory  furnished  the  cout,  and 
Chancellor  livingston's  the  wusteoat  and  Emal!- 
duthcs.*  He  was  ak4>  employed  in  ai^cultnral 
improvements.  The  village  of  Uamphreysville, 
aitnated  on  Naugntuo  river,  in  Connecticut,  the 
sent  of  a  considerable  manufacturing  initrosl.  was 
iiniiied  after  him.     He  was  n  native  of  the  town- 

,h:i.. 


UuBiphrrpTinc. 

Humphreys  appears  to  have  been  something 
of  a  oourtier  at  this  time,  keeping  np  an  or- 
iraaintiinre  with  forciirn  princes  by  hi^  dcilica- 
Uons,  His  Loce  of  Country,  in  (ilebration  of 
the  twenty-third  anniversary  of  Independence, 
which  he  wrote  in  Spain,  and  published  on  his 
~*"™   ' aiiniiral>le  Fourth  of  July •—  =- 


"  Kstlon.1  iBlgllKrtnitr.  ^tiuu^  bj  mMnUkSniMd  Saltan 


Death  of  Oeneral  Wiuhin^ton,  pronoanced  nt  llie 
house  of  the  American  legation  at  Madrid,  on  iLe 
4th  July,  1800.  He  hod  already  written  a  letter 
to  Mr^  Washington,  dated  on  the  22d  Febnury 
— the  day,  says  he,  "signalized  hy  his  binh,  and 
which  was  acca-jtomed  to  be  celebrated  with 
heartfelt  festivity  throughout  the  United  States;" 
— and  so  may  it  over  be ! 

In  1813  he  was  appointed  lo  the  coinmnnd  of 
two  regiments  of  Connecticut  soldiery,  the  "  Ve- 
teran Volunteers."  The  ivst  of  bis  life  was 
p.ts-sed  in  retirement.  He  died  at  New  Haven, 
February  21,  1818. 

In  the  year  IT39,  he  remtired  from  Snlem  to  Pom- 
fret,  an  iidaiid  fertile  town  in  Coiinecticnt,  forty 
miles  east  of  Hartford.  Having  here  riarvhoHil  a 
eontiilerabU  tract  of  land,  be  applied  liimself  euv- 
ces^fullv  to  ngrieultnre. 

Tlie  nrft  years  on  a  new  farm  are  not.  howevpr. 
exempt  from  disasters  and  (ttsapp<untDieTits,  which 
can  only  be  remedied  by  stubburii  and  lutiect  in- 
dustry. Onr  farmer,  auflieieiitly  Dccnpied  in  boild- 
ing  an  house  and  bom,  fetliug  woods,  makii  g  fences 
sowing  grain,  plantij  g  orchaidd,  and  tnkli.g  caie  of 
hti  stock,  had  to  eneounter,  in  turn,  the  calauiitis 
occasioned  by  drought  in  summer,  bbst  iu  liarve^ 
loss  of  cattle  ill  viiiter,  a:.d  tlie  dc-olntioii  of  his 
slicep-folJ  by  walvG;^.  In  one  light  he  lind  sevriily 
fine  sheep  and  goul'i  killed,  besides  lnai>y  lanilij  xni 
kids  wounded.  Tliia  hnvoek  was  committed  by  a 
she-wolf,  whicli.  with  her  annual  whel]'>,  liad  fin- 
several  years  infested  the  vicinity.  The  yoni.g  we.-c 
Gonimonly  destroyed  by  the  Tigila^ec  of  the  hi:i.l- 
ers.  buttjiecddone  was  tooaagacious  toiOTnewil:  l.i 
reach  of  gun-slint:  upon  being  ciuscly  putsned.  eLc 
would  generally  fly  to  the  western  woods,  ar.d  ce- 
turn  the  noit  wii.tvr  with  another  litter  of  whclif. 

This  wolf,  nt  lergth,  became  such  an  intolerable 
nnisnnce  that  ilr.  I'utnam  entered  into  a  combina- 
tion with  five  of  his  nc^ghboui-s  to  lini.t  altematdy 
until  they  could  dcitroy  her.  Two.  by  roIotioD, 
were  U*  be  eonstantly  in  pDrsuiL  It  was  koovn, 
that,  havii  g  lost  tlie  toes  Avm  o!ic  foot  by  a  stecl- 
tiap.  she  made  one  track  shorter  than  the  otbtr. 


had  turned  back  in  a  direct  course  tLward-*  Poiiifrct, 
tlicy  iminedialcly  returned,  and  by  ten  o'clock  the 
next  morning  the  b1oi<d-hounds  Lad  driveD  her  into 
a  den,  about  three  miles  distant  from  the  hoou  of 
Sir.  l^tnun.  The  people  toon  collected  with  dopa, 
gun;,  stmw,  fire,  and  sulphur,  to  attack  ike  eMn- 
moii  enemy.  With  this  apparatus.  scTrml  m^snc- 
ccKiftil  efforts  were  made  to  force  her  from  the  dea 
Tlie  hounds  eame  bock  badly  woui.dcd,  and  nfnttd 
to  TCtuni.  Ihe  tmoke  of  blaiing  rtiaw  bad  no 
effect.  Kor  did  the  fumes  of  burnt  brinistoue.  with 
which  the  cavern  was  filled,  compel  her  to  quit  the 
retirement.  Wearied  with  sueh  fruitless  attempts, 
(which  had  brought  tfie  tiir.e  to  ten  o'tloik  at  night,) 
Mr.  Putiiam  tned  once  more  to  make  his  deg  eater, 
but  in  vaiiL  He  proposed  to  fais  negro  oisn  to  go 
down  into  the  cavern  and  shoot  the  wolf:  rheiiegra 
declined  the  haxardoua  service.  Tien  it  tss  that 
the  master,  angry  at  Ihe  disappointinent,  aad  de- 
claring that  he  was  ashamed  to  have  a  covard  in 
his  fiiinily,  revolved  himself  to  destroy  the  ferocious 
beast,  le^  she  aliould  ncape  throogb  some  ui^ki^own 
fissure  of  the  rock.  His  neigliboura  stmngly  lemoo- 
■trated   ogsiust  the   periloua  e:.ler]iritc:    Li:t  he, 
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knowing  that  wild  animals  were  intimidated  by  fire, 
and  having  provided  several  strips  of  birch-bark, 
the  only  combustible  material  which  he  could  ob- 
tain that  would  afford  light  in  this  deep  and  dark- 
some cave,  prepared  for  his  descent  Having,  ac- 
cordingly, divested  himself  of  his  coat  and  wabtcoat, 
and  having  a  long  rope  fastened  round  his  legs,  by 
which  he  might  be  pulled  back,  nt  a  concerted  sig- 
nal, he  entered  head-foremost,  with  the  blazing  torch 
in  hb  hand. 

Tiic  aperture  of  the  den,  on  the  east  side  of  a  very 
high  ledge  of  rocks,  is  about  two  feet  square ;  from 
thence  it  descends  obliquely  fifteen  feet,  then  run- 
ning horisoutally  about  ten  more,  it  ascends  gradu- 
ally iiixteen  feet  towards  its  termination.  The  sides 
of  this  subterraneous  cavity  are  composed  of  smooth 
and  solid  rocks,  which  seem  to  have  been  divided 
firom  each  other  by  some  former  earthquake.  The 
top  and  bottom  are  also  of  stone,  and  the  entrance, 
in  winter,  being  covered  with  ice,  is  exceedingly 
slippery.  It  is  in  do  place  high  enough  for  a  man 
to  raise  himself  upright,  nor  in  any  part  more  than 
three  feet  in  width. 

Having  groped  his  passage  to  the  horizontal  part 
of  the  den,  the  most  terrifying  darkness  appear^  in 
front  of  the  dim  circle  of  light  afforded  by  nis  torch. 
It  was  silent  as  the  house  of  death.  None  but  mon- 
sters of  the  desert  had  ever  before  explored  this  so- 
litary mansion  of  horror.  He,  cautiously  proceed- 
ing onward,  came  to  the  ascent,  which  he  slowly 
mountel  on  his  hands  and  knees,  until  he  discovered 
the  glaring  eye-balls  of  the  wolf,  who  was  sitting  at 
the  extremity  of  the  cavern.  Startled  at  the  sight  of 
fire,  she  g  isi^hed  her  teeth,  and  gave  a  sullen  growL 
As  soon  as  he  hnd  made  the  necessary  discovery,  he 
kicke  1  the  rope  ns  a  sig  lal  for  pulling  him  out  Tlie 
people  at  the  month  of  the  den,  who  had  listened 
with  painful  aiixiety,  hearing  the  growling  of  the 
wolf.  a. id  supposing  their  friend  to  be  in  the  most 
imminent  datiger,  drew  him  forth  with  such  celerity 
that  his  shirt  was  stripped  over  his  head,  and  his 
■kin  severely  lacerate!  After  he  had  adjusted  his 
clothes,  and  loa  le  I  his  gun  with  nine  buck-shot, 
holding  a  torch  in  one  hand,  and  the  musket  in 
the  otlier,  he  descended  the  second  time.  When  he 
drew  nearer  than  before,  the  wolf,  assuming  a  still 
more  fierce  and  terrible  appearance,  howling,  roll- 
ing her  eyes,  snapping  her  teeth,  and  dropping  her 
head  between  her  legs,  was  evidently  in  the  atti- 
tade,  and  on  the  point  of  springing  at  him.  At  the 
critical  instant  he  levelled  and  fired  at  her  hea<l 
Stunned  with  the  shock,  and  suffocated  with  the 
smoke,  he  immelintcly  found  himself  drawn  out  of 
the  cave.  But  having  refreshed  himself,  and  per- 
mitted the  smoke  to  dissipate,  he  went  down  the 
third  time.  Once  more  he  came  within  sight  of  the 
wolf,  who  appearing  very  passive,  he  applied  the 
torch  to  her  nose,  a:id  perceiving  her  dead,  he  took 
hold  of  her  ears,  and  then  kicking  the  rope  (still  tied 
roand  his  legs)  the  people  above,  with  no  small  ex- 
ultation, dragged  them  both  out  together. 

I  have  offered  these  facts  in  greater  detail,  be- 
cause they  contain  a  display  of  character ;  and  be- 
caase  they  have  been  erroneously  related  in  several 
European  publications,  and  jrery  much  mutilated  in 
the  history  of  Connecticut,  a  work  as  replete  with 
hdaeht*ol  as  destitute  of  genius,  lately  printed  in 
Londoii. 

MOinrr  vniroxr:  Air  owl.* 

By  broad  Potowmack*s  azure  tide. 
Where  Vernon's  mount,  in  sylvan  pride. 
Displays  its  beauties  far. 


*  'Written  at  Moant  Ternon,  August,  1786. 


Great  Washington,  to  peaceful  shades, 
Where  no  unhallow'd  wish  invades, 
Retir'd  from  fields  of  war. 

Angels  might  see,  with  joy,  the  sage, 
Who  taught  the  battle  where  to  rage, 

Or  quench'd  its  spreading  flame, 
On  works  of  peace  employ  thut  hand. 
Which  wav'd  the  blade  of  high  command, 

And  hew'd  the  path  to  &me. 

Let  others  sing  his  deeds  in  arms, 

A  nation  sav'd,  and  conquest's  charms : 

Posterity  shall  hear, 
Twas  mine,  returned  from  Europe's  courts. 
To  share  his  thoughts,  partake  his  sports, 

And  sooth  his  partial  ear. 

To  thee,  my  friend,  these  lays  belong : 
Thy  happy  seat  inspires  my  song, 

With  gay,  perennial  blooms, 
With  fruitage  fair,  and  cool  retreats. 
Whose  bow  ry  wilderness  of  sweets 

The  ambient  air  perfumes. 

Here  spring  its  earliest  buds  displays. 
Here  latest  on  the  leafless  sprays 

The  plumy  people  sing ; 
The  vernal  show  r,  the  rip'ning  year, 
Th'  autumnal  store,  the  winter  drear, 

For  thee  new  pleasures  bring. 

Here  lapp'd  in  philosophic  ease. 
Within  thy  walks,  beneath  thy  trees 

Amidst  thine  ample  farms. 
No  vulgar  converse  heroes  hold. 
But  post  or  future  scenes  unfold, 

Or  dwell  on  nature's  charms. 

What  wondrous  aera  have  we  seen, 
Plac'd  on  this  isthmus,  half  between 

A  rude  and  polish'd  state  1 
We  saw  the  war  tempestuous  rise. 
In  arms  a  world,  in  blood  the  skies, 

In  doubt  an  empire's  fate. 

The  storm  is  calm'd,  sereu'd  the  heav'n. 
And  mildly  o'er  the  climes  of  ev'n 

Expands  th'  imperial  d.':.y: 
**  O  God,  the  source  of  light  supreme,  ^ 

Shed  <m  our  dusky  morn  a  gleam. 

To  guide  our  doubtful  way  1 

"  Restrain,  dread  PowV,  our  land  from  crimer ! 
What  seeks,  though  blest  beyond  all  timcs^ 

So  querulous  an  age  ? 
What  means  to  freedom  such  disgust ; 
Of  change,  of  anarchy  the  lust. 

The  fickleness  and  rage  f " 

So  spake  his  country's  friend,  with  sighs, 
To  nnd  that  country  still  despise 

The  legacy  he  gave — 
And  half  he  fear'd  his  toils  were  vain,  ^ 
And  much  that  man  would  court  a  chain, 

And  live  through  vice  a  slave. 

A  transient  gloom  o'ercast  his  mind : 
Yet,  still  on  providence  reclin'd. 

The  patriot  fond  believ'd. 
That  pow'r  benien  too  much  had  done, 
To  leave  an  empire's  task  begtm, 

Imperfectly  achiev'd. 

Thus  buoy'd  with  hope,  with  virtue  blcit. 
Of  eVry  human  bliss  possessM, 

He  meets  the  happier  hours : 
His  skies  assume  a  lovelier  blue. 
His  prospects  brighter  rise  to  view. 

And  fairer  bloom  his  flow'rs. 
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IBS  biuvuxbd:  ▲  boxq. 
(  TYanalaMl  frotA  ihe  Frmch.) 
It  rains,  it  rains,  my  fnir, 

Come  drive  yonr  white  sheep  Cast : 
To  shelter  quick  re[)air, 

Haste,  shepherdess^  make  hasta 

I  hear  the  water  pours, 

With  patt*ring  on  the  vines: 

See  here  1  see  here !  it  lours — 
See  there  the  lightning  shinesL 

The  thunder  dost  thou  hear? 

Loud  roars  the  rushing  storm: 
Take  (while  we  run,  my  dear,) 

Protection  from  my  arm. 

I  see  our  cot,  ah,  hold  I 

Mamma  and  sister  Nance, 
To  open  our  sheep-fold. 

Most  cheerily  advance. 

God  bless  my  mother  dear, 

M^'  sister  Nancy  too  I 
I  bring  my  sweetheart  here. 

To  sleep  to-night  with  you. 

Go  dry  yourself,  my  friend, 
Auu  make  yourself  at  home — 

Sister,  on  her  attend : 

Come  in,  sweet  lambkins,  come. 

Mamma,  let's  take  good  care 

Of  all  her  pretty  shec]) ; 
Her  little  lamb  we'll  Bpnre 

More  straw  whereon  to  sleep. 

"Tis  done — now  let  us  haste 
To  her ;— you  here,  my  fair  I 

Undress'd,  on,  what  a  waist ! 
My  mother,  look  you  there. 

Let's  sup ;  come  take  this  place, 

Tou  shall  be  next  to  me ; 
This  pine-knot's  cheerful  blaze 

Shall  shine  direct  on  thee. 

Come  taste  this  cream  so  sweet. 

This  syllabub  so  warm; 
Alas !  you  do  not  eat : 

You  feel  e'en  yet  the  storm. 

Twas  wrong — I  press'd  too  much 
Your  steps,  when  on  the  way ; 

But  here,  see  here,  your  couch — 
There  sleep  till  dawn  of  day, 

With  gold  the  mountain  tips : — 
Good-night,  good-night,  my  dove  I 

Now  let  me  on  your  lips 
Imprint  one  kias  of  love. 

Mamma  and  I  will  come. 
As  soon  as  morn  shall  shine. 

To  see  my  sweetheart  home, 
And  ask  her  hand  for  mine. 


Tire  xosmcT, 
Wlio  fhsvod  himself  and  his  Friends. 

A  Falle. 
Addressed  to  the  Hod. . 


A  man  who  own'd  a  barber's  shop 
At  York,  and  shav'd  full  many  a  fop, 
A  monkey  kept  for  their  amusement ; 
He^  made  no  other  kind  of  use  on't — 
This  monkey  took  peat  observation, 
Was  wonderful  at  imitation. 
And  all  he  saw  the  barber  do. 
He  mlmic'd  straight,  and  did  it  too. 


It  chane'd  in  shop,  the  dog  and  cat. 
While  friseur  din'd,  demurely  sat, 
Jacko  found  naught  to  play  the  knave  in. 
So  thought  he'd  try  his  hand  at  shaving. 
Around  the  shop  in  haste  he  rushes. 
And  gets  the  razors,  soap,  and  brushes ; 
Now  puss  he  fix'd  (no  muscle  miss  stirs) 
And  lather'd  well  her  beard  and  whiskers. 
Then  gave  a  gash,  as  he  began — 
The  cat  cry'd  "  waugh  I"  and  o£f  she  ran. 

Next  Towser^s  beard  he  tried  his  skill  in. 
Though  Towser  seem'd  somewhat  unwilling: 
As  badly  here  again  succeeding. 
The  dog  runs  howling  round,  and  bleeding 

Nor  yet  was  tir'd  our  roguish  elf; 
He'd  seen  the  barber  shave  himself; 
So  by  the  ^1as9,  upon  the  table, 
He  riiba  with  soap  his  visage  sable, 
Then  with  left  hand  holds  smooth  his  jaw, — 
The  razor  in  his  dexter  paw ; 
Around  he  flourishes  and  slashes, 
Till  all  his  face  is  seam'd  with  gashes. 
His  cheeks  dispatch'd — ^his  visnge  thin 
He  cock'd,  to  shave  beneath  his  chin ; 
Drew  razor  swift  as  he  could  pull  it. 
And  cut,  from  ear  to  ear,  his  gullet 

Moral 
Who  cannot  write,  yet  handle  pens. 
Are  apt  to  hurt  themselves  and  friends. 
Though  others  use  them  well,  yet  fooU 
Should  never  meddle  with  edge  tooU 

JAMES  THACHEfi, 

The  author  of  the  American  Medical  JSioffra- 
phy,  was  born  at  Barnstable,  Ma&jachusetts,  in 
1754,  of  a  New  England  femily,  which  figures 
conspicuously  in  the  lists  of  Harvard  College. 
Tlie  close  of  his  medical  edacation  with  Dr. 
Abncr  Hersey,  a  noted  Massachusetts  physician, 
brought  him  to  the  opening  of  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence. He  eagerly  stepped  forward  in  the 
cause,  and  secured  the  post  of  snrgeon's  mate  in 
the  provincial  hospital  at  Cambridge.  He  next 
became  attached  to  one  of  the  Eastern  regiments, 
and  was  enjraged  in  the  hospital  duties  after  the 
field  at  Saratoga.  He  was  after^vards  stationed  at 
the  Highlands  of  the  Hudson,  and  was  at  We^t 
Point  in  1780,  at  the  time  of  the  treason  of 
Arnold,  and  witnessed  the  execution  of  Andre. 
He  was  also  present  at  the  surrender  of  Com- 
wallis.  Of  these  and  other  incidents  of  the  cam- 
paijjns,  he  gave  an  interesting  acconnt,  in  his 
Military  Journal  during  the  Atneriean  Hetolu- 
tiouary  War^  from  1776  to  1783,  which  was  pub- 
lished in  1824.  After  tlie  war  he  settled  in 
Plymouth,  Massachusetts,  where  he  remained 
engaged  in  the  practice  of  his  profession,  and  in 
tlie  comiKMition  of  his  numerous  writings,  till  his 
death,  at  the  advanced  age  of  ninety-one,  in  May, 
1844.  Besides  the  Military  Journal*  already  nKn- 
tionod,  he  was  the  author  of  nn  American  Ktw 
Dispensatory^  1810 ;  Vbsertatione  on  Bydrophih 
5ia,  1821;  the  Modem  Practice  of  Phytic,  \\i\7\ 
the  American  OrehardUt^  1822;  a  Practical 
Treatise  on  the  Management  of  Beee^  1829 ;  an 
Essay  on  Denumol^y^  Ghosts^  Ampariti&n*^  and 
Popular  Superstitious^  1831 ;  a  History  ^  Ply- 
mouthy  1832 ;  besides  various  contributions  to  the 
journals  on  medical  and  scientific  topics.  His 
American  Medical  Biography^  or  Memoirs  qf 
Eminent    Physicians   who    hace  Jlaurish^d   tn 
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America,  ws9  publiahed  in  two  volomes,  in  1838,  i 
a  work  of  diligence  bhiI  authority  which  has 
aIwsjs  commaadod  tb«  respvct  of  tiio  profession. 
"Hie  Amtriean  Medical  Bivgraph>j,\iy 'lyr.^te^hisa  , 
W.  Williams,*  may  be  re^irdcd  as  a  supplainent  , 
to  this  work.  . 

OOLUUBIi  OOLLEOE.  { 

Fbou  an  intiiDatiuci  in  the  records  of  Trinity 
church  it  would  appear  tliot,  as  early  as  die  year  \ 
1703,  it  was  the  inteiilion  of  the  colonial  p>vern- 
ment,  then  repnwented  by  Lord  Corjibiiry,  to  , 

?rovide  a  site  for  a  M^ege  on  the  island  of  New  | 
ork.  The  suhject  appear*  fnrthor  to  have  oe- 
capied  the  attancion  of  Bishop  Berlzelcy  when  Ilia 
Bennada  plan  had  Gulcd.  lu  IT-IG  a  provincial 
act  wad  passed  for  rnlsiiig  money  for  the  purj>oso 
by  l<itt4.'ry ;  and  in  the  nuit  few  yuurs  a  sum  ga- 
thered in  this  way  of  more  ttian  three  thousand 
fi)ur  hundred  [xmnds,  wlui^h  was  placed  in  the 
handd  of  trusteed,  a  majority  of  whom  wore  mem- 
bers of  the  Church  of  England,  and  a  jiart  of 
whom  belonged  to  the  vestry  of  Triiiity  cliurch. 
The  upi>ostlion  to  this  Cliurch  of  England  interest 
for  a  long  time  thwarted  the  plans  of  the  wiUe^'e. 
It  was  led  by  Mr,  Williau)  Livingston,  who  agi- 
tated the  subject  in  his  perioitical,  "  The  Indcp<;n- 
dent  Reflector,"  striving  to  defeat  the  jiropuscd 
royal  charter,  and  substitute  anotlier  institution, 
under  an  act  of  Assembly,  to  take  possession  of 
the  funds.  Tlie  charter  of  King's  College  was, 
however,  granteil  on  the  81st  of  October,  1754, 
and  Livingston  again  bent  his  elforta  to  set  up  ; 
his  own  plan  of  a  college.  His  oppo^tjon  ended  \ 
nmjily  in  diverting  one  lialf  of  the  funds  »et  apiirt 
lo  [lie  city  corporation,  by  which  the  college  was 
so  iai  the  loser.  Dr.  Samuel  Jojinson  had  bei^n 
in  tlie  iiieantimo  invllcd  fmm  his  parish  at  Strat- 
ford ti>  take  diarce  of  the  new  institution.  A 
l-etter  choice  onild  not  have  been  made.  A 
native  of  Griiilfun!,  Connecticut,  and  a  graduate 
of  Yale,  he  was  one  of  the  yonng  clergymen  of 
that  refrion  who  accompanied  I^^deiit  Cutler 
to  England  for  Epi.->copal  ordination,  lie  returned 
to  Stmtford  a  mi.isioTiary  of  the  Society  for  the 
Propagation  of  tho  Gii8[iel.  Ite  had  become  the 
Mend  of  Berkeley,  whose  theory  of  Idealism  he 
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adopted,  and  inviC«d  bis  liberality  to  Yale.  The 
University  of  O:(fonl  had  confeired  on  him  the 
degree  of  doctor  in  divinity.  Dr.  Franklin  was 
auiiouB  that  he  should  take  charge  of  the  Univer- 
Mly  of  Pennsylvania,  Witli  such  honorable  asso- 
ciations he  arrived  at  New  Yoi'k  in  his  fifty- 
eiglith  year. 

Bishop  Berkeley,  who  was  afcquainted  with  the 
wishes  of  the  friends  of  loariung  for  a  college  in 
New  York,  wroio  from  his  see  of  Cloyne  to 
Johnson,  in  1T49.  Anticipating  the  future  spe- 
ciality  of  the  college,  its  attention  to  classiuol 
studies,  ho  impressed  upon  the  man  marked  out 
for  its  president,  that  "tho  Greek  and  Latin 
classes  bo  well  taught.  Bo  tins  the  first  care  as 
to  learning!"  To  this  he  added  on  injunction 
for  tlie  prindpal  care  of  "  good  life  and  morals ;" 
recommends  that  tijc  institution  should  start  well, 
with  the  infusion  of  "  a  good  taste  into  the  so- 
ciety," by  a  handsome  provision  for  its  prewdent 
and  fellows,  and  suggested  that  "small  premiums 
in  books,  or  distinctions  in  habit,  vaay  prove  use- 
ful encouragements  to  the  stndents."* 

The  college  was  oi'ganized  in  May,  IT65,  when 
Trinity  cliuroh  conveyed  to  Its  governors  tlie  land 
inclosed  by  Church,  Barclay,  and  Murray  streets 
to  the  Hudson  river.  The  only  conditions  of 
tlie  gift  were  that  the  president  should  always  be 
a  member  of  the  Church  of  England,  and  that  its 
liturgy  should  lie  used  in  tlia  service  of  the  col- 
lege. Beyond  this  there  was  to  be  no  exclusion. 
for  religious  opinion.  The  collv^  seid  wjs  adopt- 
ed from  a  device  prepared  by  the  pn-aident. 

Application  was  made  to  Englaiid  for  fbnds. 
James  Jay  went  over  as  applicant,  and  associated 
with  Dr.  Smith,  provost  of  the  college  in  Pliila- 
detphia.  A  large  sum  wa^  collected  for  both  insti- 
tutions. On  the  23d  of  August  the  first  stone  of 
the  Gollcgo  building  was  laid  by  the  governor, 
Sir  Charles  Hardy,  who  hod  &vored  the  object 
at  the  outset,  on  his  first  arrival.  The  first  Com- 
mencement was  held  in  1T5S.  The  original  build- 
ing, the  central  |X)rtiun  of  the  present  edifice,  was 
completed  in  1780.  The  prewdent,  soon  eontcm- 
platitig  retirement  from  i^  made  application  U> 
Archbi-=hop  Seeker,  in  England,  for  an  assistant, 
who  might  succeed  to  his  office,  Myles  Cooper, 
a  young  graduate  of  Oiford,  a  man  of  learning 
anil  of  some  tast«  in  poetry,  was  selected.  Dr. 
Johnson  retired  to  Stratlbrd,  when  Ciwpor  be- 
came president,  in  1763,  and  parsed  his  days  \a 
his  ministry,  till  his  death  in  1772  at  tlio  age  of 
seventy-five.  Ho  wished  at  tho  close  of  his  days 
that  he  might  die  like  his  fiiend  Berkeley,  to 
whom  death  come  suddenly  in  the  quiet  of  his 
home,  and  a  similar  end  was  vouchsafed  him.t 
The  poetical  inscription  on  the  monument  over 
his  renuuns  at  Stratford,  was  written  by  Dr. 

If  decent  diguity,  and  modest  tnien, 

Hie  cheerful  heart,  and  connteiinnce  serene ; 

If  pure  religion  Bud  uusuUied  trutii. 

Ilia  age'd  solace,  and  his  search  in  youth ; 

In  chnrity,  tlirougti  bU  the  mce  he  ran, 

Still  wisliiiig  well,  and  doing  good  to  man ; 

If  teaming  free  from  pedantry  and  pride ; 
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If  fnith  •nd  virtue  walkii^g  tide  by  side ; 

If  well  to  mArk  his  beitig'a  aim  aiid  ?tid. 

To  ahine  through  life  Uie  fnllicr  and  the  friend  ; 

If  these  iinibition  iii  thy  loul  can  raise. 

Excite  Ihj  reverence  or  demand  thy  pniiBC, 

Roadcr,  ere  yet  lliou  <^iiit  tlii*  earthly  » 


Reve 


t  tliou  quit 
ne,  «id  be  ' 


hat  he  has  been. 


Johnson's  life  was  written  by  his  friend  Dr. 
Chnndler,  the  zonJoua  advocate  of  episcopacy,  Imt 
did  not  appear  till  1805.* 

Besides  a  nmnbui-  of  discourses  and  otJier  writ- 
ings on  church  topics.  Dr.  Johnson  publislicd,  in 
1746,  a  St/iUiii  of  Morality  and  a  Compendiam 
(/■  Logic  and  Mtlapkytia,  treiitises  with  wliich 
iienjoinin  Franklin  wan  so  pleased  tlmt  lie  printed 
them  tfoether  in  a  voloine  in  1752,  wliich  was 
reprinted  in  London,  where  also  a  tliird  edition 
ap[Hjared  in  1754,  corrected  by  the  author,  with 
a  prefttoe  by  I)r.  William  Smith,  afterwards  pro- 
vost of  tlie  CollcBO  of  Pennsylvania.  An  Eng- 
litk  and  ffdirew  Grammar,  being  the  first  short 
rudiments  of  the  two  liingnages  tauglit  Uigi-lher, 
to  wiiich  is  added  a  Sjuoiisid  of  all  the  Parts  of 
Learning,  api)eared  from  his  pen  in  London,  in 
I757.t 

Tlie  n&me  of  the  second  preadent,  Myles  Coo- 
per, being  somewhat  prominently  connected  with 
the  Bevolutioiuiry  era  in  New  York,  and  his 
■tory  furulsbirig  several  notable  anecdulc?,  it  may 
be  of  interest  to  state  iiorticuiorly  what  is  known 
of  his  life  and  writings. 

Myles  Cooper  came  over  to  America  in  17G2. 
He  brought  a  letter  from  Archbishop  Seeker, 
who  had  chosen  him,  at  the  requei^t  of  the  col- 
lets, as  a  com|>etent  assi-itunt  and  successor  to 
President  Johnson.  Tbeaniiable  and  useful  friend 
to  America,  Dr.  Fother^ll,  bad  a  hand  in  this 
ap|K>intiDent.t  Ho  woa  then  but  twentj-jeven 
years  of  age ;  a  youtljful  incumbent  of  so  grave 
an  olEoe,  in  which  he  was  fully  installed  the  fol- 
lowing year.  Cooper  was  bum  in  1735.  He 
took  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts  at  the  L'niver- 
gitv  of  0\ford  in  1700,  and  tlie  nest  year  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  poems  by  subscription  at  tiiat 
city.§  They  are  occasioual  verees,  amatory  and 
bacchanalian,  full  of  tlie  Hiirit  of  the  old  English 
gentleman  who  song  of  Chloe,  Delia,  and  Silvia ; 
pnt  old  stories  of  cuckoldry  into  epigrams,  and 
wrote  heroic  little  |M>ems  on  ladies'  gutters ;  at 
times  subi'iding  into  tranquillity  in  an  ode  to 
Contentment,  or  some  touching  lines  to  a  Sing- 
ing Bird  in  Confinement,  and  rising — if  it  be 
rising — into  dull  stanzas  on  sacred  subjects ;  fur 
all  of  these  things  did  Uyles  Cooper  in  his  salad 
doya  at  Osford,  before  he  came  to  America  to 
confront  "sons  of  liberty"  on  the  Huil^n.  It  is 
not  likely  that  he  bronght  many  copies  of  his 
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Poems  over  for  the  nae  of  tike  students  and  the 
eyes  of  soi)or  Dr.  Johnson  of  Coimectient,  with 
the  letter  of  llie  archbishop.  Soma  of  hi»  versea 
are  censWTible,  though  the  taste  of  the  age  al- 
lowed publications  then  to  gentlemen  which  the 
more  delicate  standard  of  the  present  day  woold 


'■i^^^rt^^^^ 


It  was  one  of  the  doct^'s  notions  in  Ms  book 
that  iiower,  bower,  tnwcr,  sliould  be  printed 
when  they  made  one  syllublo  in  poetry,  powre, 
bowre,  tnwre,  and  he  modestly  t^tate*  in  his  un- 
settJ«d,  apologetic  preface,  that  some  of  his  poems 
were  imitotions,  and  others  were  written  by  his 
friends. 

In  this  old  British  period  the  young  presjdenfs 
miinners  and  convivial  liabits  were  much  admired. 
Ho  was  a  niemlier  of  a  literary  club,  which,  "  hke 
those  of  modem  days,  mixed  np  u  little  litemtort 
with  a  great  deal  of  omviviality."* 

On  the  breaking  out  of  tlie  Revolution,  Uyl«« 
Cimper,  with  Scabnrj'  and  Auchmuty,  wer«  active 
on  the  ToiT  side  in  writing  and  scheming.  Cooiier 
is  raid  to  have  had  a  hand  in  the  trait,  a  pabli- 
cation  of  the  times — A  FHmdly  Addren  to  ail 
reasonabla  Amtrieant,  on  the  ntbjeel  of  our  Peli- 
tieal  Confutiora  ;  in  tchich  th*  netetnary  cento- 
gvenea  qf  tioleiilly  oppotiiiff  Ihe  Kiiig'i  troop*. 
and  o^  a  general  Non- Importation  are  fairljf 
ttaled;  which  one  of  his  jiupils,  tlie  yonng  Ale.^- 
onder  Hamilton,  who  hod  mBiriculated  at  the 
oollegeinI774,  answered  with  Kgnal  ability.  He 
is  twice  mentioned  in  M'Fiiigal. 

Cooper  became  exceedingly  obnoziuns  to  the 
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peoplo,  as  0113  of  the  Tory  plotters,  and  in  April, 
1775,  he  and  his  fiiends  received  a  significant 
lunt  from  a  published  letter,  signed  ^*  Three  Mil- 
lions,^^  to  ^^  ny  for  their  lives,  or  anticipate  their 
doom  by  becoming  their  own  executioners.^^ 

On  the  night  of  May  10,  of  that  year,  after 
Hamilton  and  his  youthful  companions  had  de- 
stroyed the  gam  on  the  Battery,  and  one  of  their 
comrades  hml  fallen,  the  mob  became  incensed, 
and  pnicee<led  to  expel  Dr.  Cooper  from  the  col- 
lege.    Hamilton  and  Troup,  students,  ascended 
the  steps,  and,  to  restrain  the  rioters,  Hamilton 
ad<lrea8ed  them  *^  on  the  excessive  impropriety  of 
their  conduct,  and  the  disgnice  they  were  bring- 
ing on  the  cause  (»f  liberty,  of  which  they  pro- 
feaaed  to  be  the  champions."    Dr.  Cooper,  who 
nu8to<»k  the  case  and  thought  he  was  exciting  the 
people,  cried  out  from  an  upper  window,  "  Don't 
listen  to  him,  gentlemen ;  he  is  crazy,  he  is  crazy'' 
— but  Hamilton  kept  them  engaged  till  the  Tory 
president  e8ca()ed.t   lie  made  his  way  half-dressed 
over  the  college  fence,  and  wandered  about  the 
shore  of  the  Hudson  till  near  morning,  when  he 
found  shelter  in  the  old  Stuyvesant  mansion  in 
the  Bowery,  where  he  pa^vsed  the  day,  and  was 
at  night  taken  on  board  the  Kingfisher,  Captain 
James  Montagu,  an  English  ship-of-war  in  the 
harbor,  in  which  he  sailed  to  Eng1and4    He  kept 
the  anniversary  of  these  events  next  year  by  writ- 
ing a  poem,  full  of  the  circninstances,  which  he 
publbhed  in  the  Gentleman's  Magazine  for  July, 
1776.    It  is  a  favorable  specimen  of  his  poetical 
|)Owers. 

wmvTTKt  OS  Tins  zmriiro  or  tob  10th  ov  hat, 

1776,  BY  AN  MXILM  FBOM  AMBBIOA. 

To  thee,  0  God,  by  whom  I  live, 
The  tribute  of  my  soul  to  give 

On  this  eventful  day, 
To  thee,  O'God,  my  voice  I  raise ; 
To  thee  address  my  grateful  praise. 

And  swell  the  duteous  lay. 

Kow  has  this  orb  unceasing  run 
Its  annual  circuit  round  the  sun. 

Since  when  the  heirs  of  strife, 
Led  by  the  pale  moon's  midnight  ray, 
And  bent  on  mischief,  urged  their  way. 

To  seize  my  guiltless  life. 

At  ease  my  weary  limbs  were  laid, 
And  slumbers  sweet  around  me  shed 

The  blessings  of  repose : 
Uneonseious  of  the  dark  desi^, 
1  knew  no  base  intent  was  mme^ 

And  therefore  feared  no  foes. 

When  straight,  a  heav'n-directed  youth, 
Whom  oft  my  lessons  led  to  truth. 

And  honour's  sacred  shrine. 
Advancing  quick  before  the  rest» 
With  trembung  tongue  my  ear  addrest. 

Yet  sure  in  voice  divine : 

**  Awake !  awake !  the  storm  is  nigh — 
Tliie  instant  rouse— this  instant  fly — 

Tlie  next  may  be  too  late — 
Four  hundred  men,  a  murderous  band, 
Access,  importunate,  demand. 

And  shake  the  groaning  gate." 


•  FoTiso's  Ameiiom  ArebiVBS.  Fonrtb  Berlea,  II.  889. 
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I  wake — ^I  fly — ^while  loud  and  near, 
Dread  execrations  wound  my  ear. 

And  sore  my  soul  dismay. 
One  avenue  alone  remained, 
A  speedy  passage  there  I  gained. 

And  winged  my  rapid  way. 

Tliat  moment,  all  the  furious  throng, 
An  entrance  forcing,  poured  along. 

And  filled  my  peaceful  cell ; 
Where  harmless  jest,  and  modest  mirth. 
And  cheerful  laughter  oft  had  birth. 

And  joy  was  wont  to  dweli 

Kot  e'en  the  Muses'  hallowed  fane* 
Their  lawless  fury  can  restrain, 

Or  check  their  lieadlong  haste ; 
They  push  them  from  their  solemn  seats^ 
Profane  their  long  revered  retreats. 

And  lay  their  Pindus  wastei 

Nor  yet  content — ^but  hoping  still 
Their  impious  purpose  to  fulfil. 

They  force  each  yielding  door; 
And  while  their  curses  load  my  head 
With  piercing  steel  they  probe  the  bed. 

And  thirst  for  human  gore; 

Meanwhile  along  the  sounding  shore. 
Where  Hudson's  waves  incessant  roar, 

I  work  my  wciry  way; 
And  skirt  the  windings  of  the  tide. 
My  faithful  pnpil  by  my  side, 

Nor  wish  the  approach  of  day. 

At  length,  ascending  from  the  beach, 
With  hopes  revived,  by  morn  I  reach 

The  good  Palemon's  cot ; 
Where,  free  from  terror  and  affright, 
I  calmly  w.iit  the  coming  night 

My  every  fear  foi^ot 

Twas  then  I  scaled  the  vessel's  side,  |- 
Where  all  the  amities  abide. 

That  mortal  worth  can  boast ; 
Whence,  with  a  longing,  lingering  viev,', 
I  bade  my  much  loved  York  adieu. 

And  sought  my  native  const 

Now,  all  composed,  from  danger  far, 
I  hear  no  more  the  din  of  war, 

Nor  shudder  at  alarms ; 
But  safely  sink  each  night  to  rest. 
No  malice  rankling  through  my  breast. 

In  Freedom^  fostering  arma 

Tliough  stript  of  most  the  world  admii  i^. 
Yet,  torn  by  few  untamed  desires, 

I  rest  in  calm  content ; 
And  humbly  hope  a  gracious  Lord 
Again  those  blessings  will  afford 

Which  once  his  bounty  lenL 

Yet,  still,  for  many  a  faithful  friend. 
Shall,  day  by  day,  my  vows  asooi.d 

Thy  dwelling,  O  my  God  I 
Who  steady  still  in  virlue*8  cau6c, 
Despising /otf/ton'a  mimic  laws, 

Tiie  paths  otpettce  have  trod. 

Nor  yet  for  friends  alone — for  all, 
Too  prone  to  heed  sedition's  cnll, 
Hear  me,  indulgent  Ueav'u  I 


*  Tie  ftllades  to  the  eollego  edifice  converted  Into  a  mllltarf 
bosjiital,  find  which  a  note  on  thin  nnssage  Intended  for  bis 
English  renders  deMiibes  as — '*an  elegant  edifice,  since  oon- 
verted  into  common  barraolu.** 

t  The  Kingfisher,  Captain  James  Mootign. 
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"  0  may  they  cost  their  orma  away, 
To  Thee  and  George  Bubmission  jiay, 
Repent,  aud  be  forgiven." 

Upon  his  arrival  ia  England  Dr.  Cooper  be- 
came one  of  the  ministers  of  the  English  Chapel 
in  Edinburgh,*  in  which  capacity  he  died  at  tJiat 
city,  suddenly,  May  1, 1785.  The  epitaph  wliich 
ho  wrote  for  himself  is  characteristic : — 

Here  lies  a  priest  of  English  blood, 

Who,  living,  lik'd  what  e'er  was  good ; 

Good  company ,  good  wine,  good  nanu', 

Yet  never  hunted  after  fame ; 

But  as  the  first  he  still  preferr'd, 

So  here  he  chose  to  be  interr'd, 

And,  unobscur'd,  from  crowds  withd:  t  vr 

To  rest  among  a  chosen  few, 

In  humble  liopes  that  Sovereign  love 

Will  raise  him  to  be  blest  above. 

Ilis  portrait,  which  hangs  in  the  college  library, 
was  engraved  for  a  biographical  article  in  the 
American  Metliad  and  PhUosophieal  Hegister.i 
It  exhibits  his  happy  constitutional  temperament. 

Upon  the  flight  of  Dr.  Cooper  in  1775,  the 
Hev.  Ber\jamin  Moore  was  appointed  president 
pro  tem.^  but  the  college  education  was  soon  en- 
tirely interrupted  by  the  Revolution.  The  build- 
ing was  taken  possession  of  as  a  military  hospital ; 
the  library,  containing  many  valuable  works  from 
the  University  of  Oxford  and  other  sources,  was 
removed  and  almost  dcstro^'ed,  but  a  few  of  the 
books  coming  to  light  many  years  afterwards  iu  a 
room  of  St.  Panl\-i  chapel.  There  were  conse- 
quently no  graduates  from  1776  to  1784.  On  the 
restoration  of  peace  the  iron  crown  was  removed 
from  the  cupola  of  King's  College,  which  hence- 
forth, by  the  act  of  1784,  and  under  the  new  or- 
gatiizatiim  of  trustees  established  in  1787,  became 
Columbia  College.  The  first  student  who  pre- 
sented himself  after  the  Revolution  was  Dewitt 
Clinton ;  one  of  the  last  who  left  the  college  be- 
fore it  was  Alexander  Hamilton.  John  Ran- 
dolj)h,  of  Virginia,  appears  among  the  early  stu- 
dents of  the  restoration. 

A  new  president  was  appointed  in  1787,  Wil- 
liam Samuel  Johnson,  of  Stratford,  son  of  the 
first  incumbent.  He  was  fifty  years  of  age  at  the 
time,  was  a  graduate  of  Yale  and  Harvard,  had 
been  a  delegate  to  Congress  of  1765  at  New  York, 
and  agent  of  Connecticut  in  England,  where  he 
formed  the  acquaintance  of  such  men  as  Seeker, 
Berkeley,  Ix)\vth,  and  others,  including  the  levia- 
than Dr.  Samuel  Johnson,  who  became  his  corre- 
spondent on  his  return  to  America.  He  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society,  and  had  the  degree 
of  doctor  of  divinity  from  Oxford.  Among  other 
honors  and  oflfices  he  was  delegate  to  the  Con- 
vention of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States, 
and  exercised  an  hnportant  influence  in  its  deU- 
berations.  While  Congress  sat  in  New  York  he 
represented  his  native  state  in  that  body,  assist- 
ing with  Ellsworth  in  the  formation  of  the  judi- 
ciary, and  on  its  removal  to  Philj«lelphia  rej^igned 
his  senatorship,  and  occupied  himself  exclusively 
with  the  government  of  the  college  till  his  with- 
drawal in  1800  from  the  infirmities  of  years.    He 


*  Arnot'snist,  Edinburgh,  p.  ase. 
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died  in  Stratford,  in  1819,  at  the  age  of  ninety- 
two.  Verplanck  has  applied  to  his  retirement 
the  lines  of  Dr.  Johnson : — 

The  virtues  of  a  temperate  prime, 
Bless  with  an  age  exempt  from  scorn  or  crime 
And  age  that  melta  with  unperceived  decay, 
And  glides  in  pious  innocence  away ; 
Whose  ])eaeeful  day  benevolence  eudeara, 
Wiiose  night  congratulating  coDscience  cheers, 
The  geuend  fav'rite  as  the  general  friend, 
Sucli  age  there  ia,  and  wlio  shall  wish  ita  end  9* 

The  Rev.  Charles  Wharton,  of  Philadelphia, 
was  elected  his  successor,  but  immediately  re>ign- 
ing,  the  Rt  Rev.  Heiijamin  Moore  was  chosen, 
and  held  the  oflioe  frorii  1801  to  1811. 

The  Rev.  W'illiam  Harris  succeeded  Bishop 
Moore  for  a  period  of  eighteen  years,  till  1829. 
For  tlie  first  six  years  of  his  administration  Dr. 
John  M.  Mason  was  in  a  manner  associated  with 
the  office,  with  the  title  of  provost,  an  officer 
who,  in  the  absence  of  the  president,  was  to  sui>- 
ply  his  place. 

The  Hon.  William  A.  Duer,  elected  at  the  close 
of  1829,  discharged  the  duties  of  the  office  till 
1842. 

William  Alexander  Duer  was  bom  September 
8,  1780,  at  Rhinebeck,  Dutchess  C4>nnty,  New 
York.  His  father  was  Commis>arv-Gcneral  for 
the  Northern  Department,  and  a  member  of  the 
Committee  of  Public  Safety.  After  the  declara- 
tion of  peace,  1783,  he  began  the  study  of  law 
unth  the  eminent  Peter  S.  Duponoeau,  in  Plaila- 
delpliia,  and  continued  it  with  the  late  Kathanicl 
Pendleton  of  New  York.  During  the  quan  war 
with  France  of  1798,  he  obtained  the  ap]x)int- 
ment  of  midshipman  in  the  Navy,  and  served 
uniler  Decatur.  On  the  adjustment  of  tl:e 
French  question  be  resumed  his  law  studies  with 
Pendleton,  and  being  admitted  to  tlie  bar  in 
1802,  shortly  afterwards  formed  a  connexion  in 
business  with  Edward  Livingston,  who  wasi  t!  ea 
district  attorney  and  mayor  of  the  city,  which 
continued  until  tlie  latter's  removal  to  ^'ew  Or- 
leans. He  then  formed  a  pnifufrsional  partner- 
ship with  his  brother-in-law,  Beverly  Robinson. 
About  this  period  he  made  his  first  essays  in 
authorship  as  a  contributor  to  a  partisan  weekly 
a[>er,  the  CoiTector^  conducted  by  Dr.  Peter 
rving,  and  enlisted  in  the  support  of  Burr.  It 
was  a  temporary  affiiir,  and  the  parties  engaged 
in  it  were  by  no  means  committed  subsequently 
to  any  disaffection  towaid-*  the  high  character 
of  General  Hamilton.  ^Ir.  Duer  shortly  alter 
joined  Livingston  at  New  Orleans,  and  devoted 
himself  to  the  study  of  the  Spanii^h  civil  law. 
He  was  successful,  but  wna  induced  by  the  cli- 
mate and  his  marriage  with  a  lady  of  New  York, 
the  daughter  of  W^illiam  Denning,  a  prominent 
Whig  of  the  Revolution,  to  resume  his  practice 
in  the  latter  city.  In  his  new  po^'ition  ne  con- 
tributed literary  articles  to  his  friend  Dr.  Iving's 
newspaper,  the  Morning  Chronicle.  He  next 
opened  an  office  in  his  native  town,  Rhine- 
beck,  and  in'  1814  was  elected  to  the  State  As- 
sembly. In  this  position  he  was  appointe<l  cliair- 
man  of  a  committee  on  colleges,  academies,  aod 
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other  interests  of  science  and  litoratnre,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  the  passage  of  a  bill  which  i?i  the 
origimil  of  the  eicisting  law  on  the  subject  of  the 
common  school  income.  He  w&s  also  chairman 
of  the  important  committee  which  arraigned  the 
cons^titutionality  of  the  state  law  vesting  the 
right  of  river-navigation  in  Livingston  and  Ful- 
ton *  He  continued  in  the  legislature  till  1817. 
During  this  time  he  bore  a  prominent  part  in 
laying  the  foundation  of  the  present  canal  legis- 
lation, and  employed  his  efforts  to  check  abuses 
gn>wing  out  of  the  old  lottery  system.  In  1822, 
with  the  adjustment  of  the  courts  under  the  new 
conjtitution,  he  was  appointed  judge  of  the  Su- 
preme Court  in  the  third  circuit,  and  held  the 
office  for  seven  years,  till  his  appointment  to  the 
presidency  of  Columbia  College.  In  his  new 
administration  he  soon  arranged  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  college  studies,  and  added  one  hour 
d^ly  by  the  system  to  the  time  of  instruction, 
taking  charge  himself  of  the  exercises  of  the 
Freshma.i  chws  in  English  composition,  and  de- 
livering to  the  seniors  a  course  of  lectures  on 
the  consI:itutioual  jurisprudence  of  the  United 
Stites.  These  "outlines"  were  published  in 
1833,  ami  subseiacntly  revised  and  issued  in 
Mes>rs.  ILiri>cVs  "Fauiily"  and  "School  Dis- 
trict" libraries.  Dr.  Dner's  presidency  of  the 
college,  which  closed  with  lii.s  retirement  in  ill 
health  in  1842,  wai  m?irked  by  his  high-toned 
and  gentlemanly  administration  of  its  affairs. 
His  c  »nrte5y,  wliile  it  called  for  little  exercise  of 
discipline,  secirod  him  the  respect  of  the  stu- 
dents. During  this  period,  at  the  reque««t  of  the 
cori>oi'ati  )n,  he  delivered  a  eulogy  upon  President 
Monroe,  which  was  pronounced  in  the  op;m  air 
fipom  the  portico  of  the  City  Hall.  Since  his  re- 
tirement Prosident  Duer  ha.s  re^^idcd  at  Morris- 
town,  K-'w  Jersey.  His  restored  health  and  lei- 
sure have  given  him  opportunity  ft)r  literary 
pursuits,  which  he  has  availed  him^^elf  of  to 
write  the  life  of  his  maternal  graniltUther  Lord 
Stirling,  which  has  been  published  as  a  volume 
of  their  collections  by  the  Historical  Society  of 
New  Jersey.  In  1847  he  delivered  in  the  ct>l- 
lege  chapel  an  address  before  the  literary  socie- 
ties of  Columbia,  which  has  been  published ;  and 
in  1848  an  hist^mcnl  address  of  interest  before 
the  St  Nicholas  Society,  in  which  he  reviews 
hifl  early  reminiscences  of  New  York,  and  de- 
scribes the  scenes  connected  with  the  inaugura- 
tion of  Washington.  This  was  published,  and 
fonns  a  valuable  contribution  to  American  hiito- 
rical  memoirs. 

Judge  Duer  was  succeeded  by  Nathaniel  F. 
Moore,  who  held  the  office  till  the  autumn  of 
1849,  when  he  resigned  it  and  retired  to  private 
life. 

Nathaniel  F.  Moore  was  bom  at  Newtown, 
Long  Island,  on  the  25th  of  December,  1782. 
His  father,  William  Moore,  removed  to  New 
York  in  the  following  autumn,  and  there  con- 
tin  ne<l  to  reside  in  the  practice  of  Ins  profession, 
m  a  highly  respected  physician,  until  1824.  Na- 
thaniel was  prepared  for  college  by  Mr.  Samuel 
Radd.  He  pursued  his  studies  at  Columbia  Col- 
lege, and  took  his  degree  of  A.B.  in  the  year  1802, 


•  Art.  Fitch's  and  Fulton's  Steam-ifavl^tlon.— Putnam's 
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dnring  the  presidency  of  his  uncle,  the  Rt.  Rev. 
Bishop  Moore.  On  this  occasion  he  delivered  the 
salutatory  addres  >,  witii  an  oration,  De  Aatrono- 
micB  Laudibtta.  After  leaving  college  Mr.  Moore 
studied  law  under  Beverly  Robiuison,  and  was 
admitted  to  tiie  bar  in  1805.  In  the  year  1817 
he  was  appointed  ac^nnct  professor  of  the  Greek 
and  Latin  languages  in  his  altna  mater^  and  soon 
after,  in  1820,  he  succeeded  Dr.  Wilson  as  pro- 
fessor in  the  same  department.  In  1825  he  re- 
ceived from  Columbia  College  the  degree  of 
LL.D.,  which  in  this  conferred  on  him  another 
mark  of  her  approbation  of  his  faithful  and  valu- 
able services.  In  1886  he  resigned  his  professor- 
ship and  made  a  visit  to  Europe.  On  his  return 
in  1837  the  college  purchased  his  valuable  libra- 
ry, and  appointed  him  librarian,  an  office  which 
he  held  only  long  enough  to  reorganize  the  libra- 
ry, incoriK)rate  his  own  books  therewith,  and 
nuike  a  catalogue  of  the  whole  collection.  In 
1880  he  again  went  abroad,  and,  on  this  ooca- 
sion,  he  visited  Greece,  Egypt,  and  the  Holy 
Limd.  Dr.  Moore  has  not  been  a  voluminous 
writer,  but  he  has  made  some  very  valuable  ad- 
ditions to  the  clas'-ical  puWications  of  this  coun- 
try, partic^'lariy  in  the  work  entitled  Ancient 
Mineralogy,  lie  published  also  BemarJcn  on  the 
Pronunciation  of  the  Greek  Language^  in  reply 
to  a  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Pickering's  on  the  same 
subject;  Lecture*  on  the  Greek  Language  and 
Literature^  and  An  Historical  Sketch  of  Colum- 
bia College^  besides  several  smaller  pamphlets 
and  essays. 

The  succe-isor  of  Dr.  Moore  in  the  presidency, 
Charles  King,  the  second  son  of  llnfus  King,  was 
born  in  the  City  of  New  York,  March  16,  1789. 
His  mother  was  Maiy  Alsop,  of  an  eminent  family 
of  the  state.  He  removed  with  his  family  to 
England  in  1796,  when  Rufns  King  was  ai>point- 
ed  by  Wasbingtcm  minister  to  the  English  court. 
He  received  there  the  principal  part  of  his  edu- 
cation. After  passing  a  year  or  two  at  a  prej\*i- 
ratory  school,  near  London,  he  wa^  sent  with  hi  i 
brother  John  A.  King  to  HniTow,  one  of  the  large 
public  schools  of  England.  After  five  years  spent 
at  that  school,  where  among  the  companions  of 
about  his  own  age  were  Lord  Byron  and  the  late 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  he  went  to  Paris,  and  passed  a 
vear  at  one  of  tiie  chief  schools  in  that  city,  a 
school  under  the  special  patronage  of  the  Em- 
l)ress  Josephine,  two  of  whose  nephews,  the  Tas- 
cher  do  la  Pngeries,  were  among  the  scholars. 

At  Paris  he  witnessed  the  early  scenes  of  the 
Empire,  the  review  of  the  troops,  and  the  de- 
I)arture  for  the  campaign  which  was  decided  at 
Austerlitz.  From  these  scenes  of  war  he  was 
withdrawn  on  the  return  of  Rufus  King  to  the 
United  States,  to  take  his  place,  in  pin-suance  of 
an  arrangement  made  with  Sir  Francis  Baring 
of  London,  the  eminent  banker  and  friend  of  his 
father,  as  a  clerk  in  the  house  of  Hope  &  Co.  at 
Amsterdam.  At  the  close  of  the  year  1806  he 
retunied  to  his  native  countrv  after  an  absence 
of  ten  years,  and  was  soon  admitted  a  clerk  in 
the  mercantile  house  of  Archibald  Gracie.  In 
1810  he  married  the  eldest  daughter  of  Mr.  Gra- 
cie, and  became  partner  with  him  in  his  emi- 
nently prosperous  career  of  commerce,  which 
terminated  disastrou>ly,  however,  in  1823,  whQi 
the  partnership  was  dissolved. 
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During  the  war  of  1812  Mr.  King  was  twice 
called  into  die  military  service  of  the  United 
States.  In  the  autumn  of  1818  he  was  chosen 
one  of  the  representatives  from  the  city  to  the 
le^slature  of  the  state;  but  after  serving  one 
term  declined  a  re-election.  Called  by  the  affairs 
of  his  house  to  £uroj)e  he  spent  two  years  there, 
accompanied  by  his  family,  returning  to  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  1817. 

Two  years  after  this  date,  in  1819,  appeared 
the  first  number  of  tlie  Ncte  York  American^ 
which  was  in  the  commencement  conducted  by 
James  A.  Hamilton,  Johnston  Vcq)lanck,  and 
Charles  King.  The  paper  was  bold  and  aggres- 
sive, and  made  itself  feared.  At  the  close  of  the 
first  year  Meeisrs.  Hamilton  and  King  withdrew 
from  any  active  and  resi^nsible  connexion  with 
the  paper  to  the  more  pressing  calls  of  their  re- 
spective avocations,  and  Mr.  Yerplanck  remained 
BoIe  editor.  He  *  converted  the  weekly  into  a 
daily  paper,  still  preserving  its  first  name. 

At  that  time  the  newspapers  of  the  city  were 
the  old  Gazette  of  Lang  and  Turner,  and  the  Mer- 
cantile Advertiser  of  Butler,  both  mainly  ad- 
vertising sheets  and-  records  of  ship-news,  witli 
perhaps  a  column  or  two  doily  of  general  in- 
telligence. The  Daily  Advertiser  by  Theodore 
Dwight,  and  the  National  Advocate  by  M.  M. 
Noah,  were  the  two  political  morning  papers. 
The  evening  papers  were  the  Evening  Post  by 
William  Coleman,  the  Commercial  Advertiser  by 
Zachariali  Lewis  and  William  L.  Stone,  and  the 
Columbian  by  Charles  Holt,  and  afterwards  Na- 
tiianiel  H.  Carter.  Among  tliese,  but  very  dif- 
ferent in  tone  and  aims  fix>m  all  of  them,  the 
New  York  American  took  its  place.  For  three 
years  Mr.  Ver])lanck  conducted  the  paper,  at  the 
end  of  which  time  Mr.  King,  whose  commercial 
career  was  ended,  became  again  his  ai«ociate, 
and  after  a  few  months,  upon  Mr.  Yerplanck  re- 
tiring into  the  country,  the  sole  proprietor  and 
editor  of  the  New  York  American.  It  remained 
nnder  his  exclusive  charge  and  management  until 
1847,  when  it  was  merged  in  the  New  York 
Courier  and  Enquirer. 

But  although  sole  editor,  Mr.  King  had  many 
and  able  correspondents  and  contributors.  Among 
them  were  Joseph  Blunt  and  Nathaniel  B.  Blunt, 
Charles  F.  Hoffman,  A.  Robert*«on  Rodgers,  Gu- 
lian  C.  Yerplanck,  John  and  William  A.  Duer, 
Rudolph  Bunner,  Edmund  H.  Pendleton,  John 
A.  Dix,  Henry  Cary,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Bethune,  Ri- 
chard Ray ;  and  among  its  C4^)rrespondents  from 
Washington,  Rufus  King,  John  Quincy  Adams, 
Henry  Clay,  Senator  Mills  of  Mass.,  Senator 
Johnson  of  Louisiana,  and  Henry  R.  Storrs  of 
the  House  of  Representatives. 

One  position  the  Americ4in  always  held.  At 
a  period  when  coarse  personalities  were  tlie  ha- 
bitual language  of  editorial  contests,  it  always 
treated  its  newspaper  opponents  as  impersonali- 
ties, directing  its  ai-gument^*,  in  its  often  very 
plain  talk,  against  the  newspaper  by  name  and 
not  against  the  editor.  In  another  walk  the 
American  led  the  way  to  a  liberal  improvement 
of  the  newspaper,  now  generally  adopted,  in  its 
full  literary  articles,  in  which  each  Saturday  the 
books  of  the  week  were  passed  under  review 
with  copious  extracts.  Its  independence,  allied 
with  a  Que  sense  of  responsibility,  were  features 


of  Mr.  King's  editorship.  The  journal,  too,  was 
governed  by  a  principle  of  taste  involving  a  high 
question  of  morals,  in  its  careful  abstinence  from 
vulgar  and  vicious  means  of  excitement.  It  care- 
fully rejected  horrors,  both  physical  and  moral, 
from  its  columns;  while  tlie  contrary  practice, 
leading  to  immediate  profit,  has  too  frequently 
prevailed  to  the  comiption  of  the  public  mind. 

After  a  brief  editorial  connexion  with  the 
Courier  and  Enquirer,  Mr.  King,  in  the  spring  (^ 
1848,  withdrew  to  private  life. 

In  No\  ember  of  that  year  he  was  elected  Pre- 
sident of  Colnmlia  College,  and  immediately  en- 
tered upon  the  duties  of  that  ofiice,  which  he  still 
occupies. 

For  the  preceding  ten  or  twelve  years  Mr- 
King  had  lieen  a  resident  of  the  State  of  New 
Jersey,  at  Elizabethtown,  whence  he  daily  came 
to  New  York.  His  residence  in  New  Jersey  gave 
additional  significance  to  the  degree  of  LL.D., 
which  was  conferred  upon  him  at  a  special  ses- 
£:ion  of  the  college  at  Princeton,  immediately 
upon  his  election  to  the  presidency  of  Columbia 
College.  A  few  weeks  afterwards  Harvard  Col- 
lege, where  his  father  had  been  graduated  nearly 
seventy  years  before,  also  conferred  upon  him  the 
like  degree  of  doctor  of  laws. 

Of  the  old  Profe>sors  of  this  institntioDf  the 
Rev.  Dr.  John  C.  Kunze  held  a  Professorship  oi 
ancient  languages  from  1784  to  1787,  and  from 
1792  to  1796.  He  was  a  native  of  Saxony,  and 
had  been  educated  at  th^  Halle  orphan-house  and 
studied  theology  at  the  University  of  that  city. 
From  Halle  he  was  called,  in  1771,  to  the  service 
of  the  Lutheran  congregations,  in  Philadelphia, 
of  St.  MichaeFs  and  Zion^s  churches,  where  he 
continued  fourteen  years.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  of  his  educated  countrymen  in  America  to 
urge  the  propriety  of  educating  the  German  youth 
in  English.  By  maintaining  a  contrary  course, 
the  German  and  Dutch  congregations,  where  the 
preaching  was  kept  up  in  those  languages,  lost 
many  of  their  members.  From  Philadelphia  Dr. 
Kimze  came  to  New  York,  and  took  charge  of 
the  Gennan  Lutheran  church.  At  this  time  he 
composed  a  hymn-book  of  German  hymns  trans- 
lated into  English  verse,  in  which  he  mostly  pre- 
served the  metre  of  the  original.  He  also  com- 
posed a  liturgy  and  catechism  in  English.  His 
position  in  New  York,  and  the  estimate  set  upon 
his  learning,  may  be  judged  of  from  hit*  appoint- 
ments in  Columbia  College.  On  the  formation  of 
a  second  synod  of  the  American  Lutheran  Churdi, 
he  was  elected  its  first  President,  a  pw-ition  wliich 
he  accepted  to  carry  out  his  liberal  views  in 
adopting  the  use  of  the  English  language  in 
churches  and  in  education.  The  benevolence  of 
his  character  was  celobrated.  He  died  in  1807, 
after  twenty-four  years  passed  with  his  congrega- 
tion at  New  York.* 

Of  John  Kemp,  the  Piofe^sor  of  Mathematics 
and  Natural  Philosophy  from  1786  to  his  death 
in  1812,  Professor  Renwick,  in  his  alunmi  addresa, 
speaks  in  high  terms,  attributing  to  him  an  im- 
{lortant  influence  in  moulding  Uie  \'iewB  of  De 


*  Hifitory  of  the  Ameiicsn  Lnthenn  Church,  fnm  its 
moncement.  In  the  year  of  our  Lord  168&,  to  the  year  Ifrtt. 
Bt  Ernest  L.  Hazelfiu,  D.D.,  Prnfoasor  of  Tbeologf  In  the 
Theological  Seminary  of  the  LuUieraa  Bjrnod  of  E.  C,  ppu  iCt, 
188. 
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Witt  Clinton  on  topios  of  internal  improvement 
and  national  policy.^  Kemp^B  interest  m  the  sab- 
ject  led  him^  iu  1810,  to  make  a  journey  to  Lake 
Erie,  to  satisfy  himself  of  the  project  of  the  canal, 
which  he  pronounced,  in  advance  of  the  surveys, 
entirely  practicable.  Kemp  served  the  college  for 
a  long  period  and  with  signal  ability. 

Peter  Wilson  was  Professor  of  the  Greek  and 
Latin  languages,  with  a  short  interval  of  service, 
from  1789  to  1820,  when  he  retired  on  a  pension. 
He  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  and  was  educated 
at  Aberdeen.  He  prepared  a  Greek  Prosody 
which  was  long  in  use,  and  edited  Sallust. 

Verplaock  speaks  of  Dr.  John  Bowden,  the 
Profeftsor  of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Logic  firom 
1801  till  1817,  ''  with  a  pupirs  grateful  remem- 
branoe,  as  a  scholar,  a  reasoner,  and  a  gentleman," 
and  commemorates  ^^  his  pure  taste,  his  deep  and 
aocoiate  erudition,  his  logical  acuteness,  and  the 
dignified  rectitude  of  his  principles  and  oharao- 

ter."t 

The  Bev.  Dr.  John  M^Yickar,  whose  occupa- 
tion of  the  Professorship  of  Moral  Philosophy, 
Ehetorio,and  Belles  Lettres,  dates  from  1817,  was 
bom  in  1787,  and  was  a  graduate  of  the  college 
with  the  class  of  1804.  He  then  passed  some 
time  at  Cambridge,  in  England.  He  was  settled 
as  a  clergyman  at  Hyde  Park^  from  1811  to 
1817. 

In  1822,  Professor  M^Vickar  paid  an  amiable 
tribute  to  the  family  with  which  he  had  become 
connected  in  marriage,  by  the  publication  of  A 
DamsUic  Narrative  of  the  Lift  of  Samuel  Bard^ 
one  of  the  old  New  York  celebrities,  the  physi- 
cian of  Washington,  whose  father  had  been  the 
companion  of  Franklin.  This  domestic  narrative 
belongs  to  a  valuable  class  of  compositions  in 
reference  to  the  early  history  of  the  country, 
which  are  seldom  executed  with  the  same  skill. 
Its  picture  of  the  old  Kew  York  society,  and  of 
the  friends  gathered  around  its  subject  in  his  re- 
tirement at  Hyde  Park,  is  of  permanent  interest. 

Dr.  Bard  deserves  mention  in  the  history  of 
education  iu  America,  for  his  services  to  Colum- 
bia College  after  the  war,  in  his  lectures  on 
Katural  Philosophy,  one  of  the  fruits  of  his  dis- 
cipline at  Edinburgh  in  the  great  days  of  its 
University ;  his  earlier  establishment  of  the  Medi- 
cal School  in  New  York,  tlien  attached  to  the 
College,  of  which  he  waa  Professor  of  the  Tlieory 
and  Practice  of  Medicine  from  1767  to  1776 ;  his 
services  to  other  medical  institutions  of  the  city ; 
and  his  occasional  addresses,  chiefly  on  topics 
connected  with  Ids  profes.-ion.  He  died  at  Hyde 
Paric,  May  24, 1821,  in  his  eightieth  year,  tweiity- 
fonr  lioiu^  after  the  death  of  nis  wife,  with  whom 
he  bad  lived  for  fifty-five  years. 

In  1825,  Dr.  M^Vickar  published  a  volume, 
Outlines  of  Political  JSoonomy,  In  1834,  he  pub- 
Ilslied  a  memoir  of  Bishop  Hobart  with  the  title 
Barly  Yean,  followed  in  1836  by  The  Fro- 
feuional  Years  of  Buhop  Hobart,  He  is  also 
the  author  of  numerous  essays,  addresses,  reviews, 
and  occasional  publications.  He  has  held  impor- 
tant positions  in  the  church  and  the  diocese,  and 
ia  a  member  of  the  Standing  Committee.  Of  late 


•  Dlseonne  on  De  Witt  Clinton,  pp^  17.  20. 
t  AddroM  before  the  PbilolexUn  and  Peithologian  SocloUea, 
1880.    Bj  Qnlian  C.  Tetpkuick. 
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years  he  has  been  chaplain  to  the  station  of  the 
United  States  tbrces  at  Governor's  Isknd.  As  a 
college  professor.  Dr.  M'Vickar  has  pursued  the 
higher  interests  of  the  subjects  intrusted  to  his 
hands  with  signal  tact  and  abiUty.  His  course 
of  instruction  is  eminently  clear  and  practical, 
while  he  quietly  but  efficiently  leads  the  student 
in  the  discipline  of  taste  and  philosophy. 

The  connexion  of  Dr.  Charles  Anthon  with 
the  college,  which  has  so  greatly  promoted  and 
established  its  repute  for  classical  studies,  dates 
from  the  year  1820,  when  at  the  age  of  twenty- 
three,  having  been  a  graduate  of  the  collego  m 
1815,  and  divided  his  law  studies  of  the  interim 
with  ancient  literature,  he  was  appointed  a^jimot 
professor  of  Greek  and  Latin  languages.  In  1880 
he  took  the  title  of  Jay  professor  of  these  studies, 
and  in  1835,  on  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Moore, 
succeeded  to  the  leading  chair  in  these  depart- 
ments. A  grammar-school,  in*nnion  with  the 
college,  having  been  projected  in  1827,  and  hav- 
ing gone  into  successful  operation  in  Uie  building 
on  the  college  grounds  in  Murray  street  erected 
for  the  purpose,  Professor  Anthon,  m  1830, 
succeeded  the  first  rector,  John  D.  Ogilby,  a  good 
scholar,  and  with  a  warm  generous  nature,  who 
subsequently  entered  the  Episcopal  ministry,  and 
became  eminent,  as  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical 
History,  in  the  General  Protestant  Episcopal  The- 
ological Seminary  at  Kew  York. 

The  long  series  of  Professor  Anthonys  classical 
publications  dates  from  this  time,  commencing 
with  an  edition  of  Horace,  in  two  octavo  volumes, 
in  1830,  laden  with  the  rich  stores  of  learning  of 
this  fruitful  topic,  and  enlivened  by  the  enthusi- 
astic labor  of  the  youthful  sdioLu*.  It  was  bv 
&r  the  best  specimen  of  scholarship  in  this  walk 
of  hteratura  which  tlie  country  hind  then  seen, 
and  still  maintains  its  place  as  a  valuable  library 
edition,  while  in  a  slightly  curtailed  foim  it  is 
generally  in  use  with  teachers  and  pupils.  To 
the  Horace  succeeded  similar  annotated  editions 
of  Sallust,  Cicero,  Cassar,  the  JEneid,  the  Ec- 
logues, and  Georgics,  six  books  of  the  Iliad,  the 
Gennania  and  Agricola  of  Tacitus,  Xenophon^s 
Anabasis  and  Memorabilia,  the  Treatise  on  Old 
Age  and  Tuscnlan  Disputations  of  Cicero.* 

Among  other  services  to  classical  studies  was 
Antlioii's  displacement  of  the  old  meagre  edition 
of  Lenipridre's  Dictionary,  which,  at  the  date  of 
his  Jay  professorship,  was  the  best  work  in  use  of 
its  kind.  It  was  first  enlarged  by  him  in  several 
editions — each  an  improvement  on  the  previous 
one — ^and  afterwards  entirely  superseded  by  his 
Classical  Dictionary  in  1841.  In  his  works  in 
illustration  of  the  ancient  languages  and  litera- 
ture; his  several  elementary  and  other  gram- 
mars ;  his  volumes  on  the  composition  and  pro- 
sody of  both  tongues ;  his  manuals  of  Ancient 
Geography,  and  his  Greek  and  Boman  Antiqui- 
ties, he  has  brought  together  the  amplest  stores 
of  foreign  scholarship. 

A  glance  at  the  old  copies  of  Lempri^re,  and 
at  the  grammars  and  other  books  of  classical  in- 
struction in  use  in  the  country  in  the  first  quar- 


*  The  flrat  publishers  of  Dr.  Anthonys  books  wore  O.  and  C. 
Carrill,  In  Broadway.  In  ISSO,  the  extensire  classical  sorlea 
was  nndertakon  by  the  Hari)ers,  and  now  forms  one  of  Um 
laigest  secUooa  of  toe  Tolume  of  their  tndo  catologae. 
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ter  of  the  oentnrj,  'n-jll  ahow  the  rapid  devetop- 
ment  which  dates  from  the  beginning  of  Dr. 
Anthon's  labors.  In  the  Drefaoe  to  his  present 
Clasnoal  Diotionarjr,  he  teUe  as  of  the  Borpriee 
ereated  with  the  trade,  when,  in  1626,  he  pro- 
posed making  some  alterations  in  the  t«xt  of 
Lempriere,  and  how  be  received  for  answer, 
that  "  one  might  at  well  think  of  making  altera- 
tions in  the  Scriptnrea  as  in  the  pagee  of  Dr. 
Lempriere."  When  an  opportnnitj  was  onoe 
gained  to  exhibit  the  new  atorte  of  Qerman  and 
English  acquisition,  the  progress  was  rapidly  on- 
■wta^.  The  books  of  Dr.  Anthon  became  dis- 
tinguished for  the  fhlness  and  accnracT  of  their 
information,  and  still  hold  their  groond  by  thi^r 
ample  illustrations  of  the  text  As  a  crilJO  of 
the  ancient  languages  he  is  ingeniona  and  acute, 
while  his  scholarship  and  reading  cover  the  vast 
field  of  clsfidoal  inveatigotion  in  various  depart- 
■  Tnents  of  philosophy,  hislory,  art,  and  literatore. 
The  personal  inflauioe  and  reeonrces  of  Dr. 
Anthon,  his  vivacity  and  quickness  of  illustration, 
are  ooranensurate  with  these  extended  labors, 
which  sit  lightly  upon  an  iron  oonstitntion.  He 
itill,  as  rector  <^  the  grainmar-school  and  in  his 
Professor's  chair,  pursues  and  enlivens  the  daily 
KH  of  tnition,  commnnicating  to  his  pnpils  an 
enUinsiasm  for  liis  favorite  stuilies.  }lis  liters^ 
labora  in  the  illastration  of  the  ciasNicB  are  still 
in  progress;  editions  of  Ovid's  Metamorphoses 
and  Terence's  Comedies  having  been  interraptcd 
only  for  a  short  time,  by  the  flre  which  destroyed 
the  premises  of  the  Ueesra.  Harper,  in  Decem- 
ber, ISfiS. 

Professor  James  Renwick,  a  graduate  of  the 
College  of  th«  year  IBOT,  filled  the  chair  of  Na- 
tural and  Experimental  Philosophy  and  Chemis- 
try from  1820  to  I6M.  During  this  time  he 
occnpied  a  prominent  poatitai  as  a  man  of  science 
through  his  oontributions  to  the  Journals  and 
leading  reviews,  his  lectures  before  BcientiRc  asso- 
ciation^ and  his  oc(Wnonal  engagements  in  pub- 


ho  services.  He  was  one  of  the  United  Statet 
Conimiseioners  in  the  surrey  of  the  Nortb-East«m 
boundary.  His  writings  are  numeroos.  He 
published  works  on  Chemistry,  Natural  Philoso> 
pby.  Practical  Uecbanics,  and  a  Treatise  on  the 
Bleam-En^ne,  which  ore  in  ose  as  Ccdlege  t«zV 
books.  To  Sparka's  series  of  American  ffiogra- 
phies  he  rontributed  the  Lives  of  KitteabooKi, 
Robert  Fulton,  and  Count  Kumford;  and  to 
Harpers'  Family  Library  a  Life  of  DeWitt  Clin- 
ton, whoee  "  Character  and  Public  Services"  he 
hod  made  the  subject  of  a  disooorse  before  the 
Alumni  of  the  College  in  1839. 

Dr.  Henry  J.  Ander«un  reodved  his  wpoint- 
ment  as  ProfeKor  of  Mathematics,  Analytical 
Mechanics,  and  Physical  Astronomy,  in  1826,  and 
redgned  it  in  1848.  His  highly  traliwd  soientifis 
culture  did  honor  to  the  institntion.  tn  18SS 
he  contributed  to  the  American  Philosophical  So- 
ciety a  paper  on  the  Motion  of  Solids  on  Sarfsces, 
in  tJie  two  Hypothecs  of  perfect  sliding  and  per- 
fect rolling,  with  a  particular  Examination  of 
their  small  oscillatory  motinns.*  Since  hb  re- 
tirement from  the  College  he  has  travelled  in 
Europe,  and  been  attached  to  Lient.  Lynch's  Ex- 

Sloring  Expedition  to  the  Dead  Sea  and  the  River 
nrdan,  as  the  geologist  of  the  company.  Hi* 
Grological  Bteon^wiuanee  of  part  of  the  Bolf 
Zand,  matie  in  April  and  Msy,  1848,  including 
the  Regluns  of  the  Libanu^  Northern  Galilee, 
the  Valley  of  the  Jordan,  and  the  Dead  Bea,  has 
been  published  by  the  Government. 

Professor  Henry  Drislcr,  adjunct  pnrfessor  of 
Greek  and  Latin,  has  been  connected  with  the 
College  since  1S4S.  His  frequent  aasodation 
with  Dr.  Anthon  in  the  preparation  of  his  edi- 
tions of  the  classics  appears  from  the  introduc- 
tions  to  those  works,  while  his  edition  of  the 
Greek-English  Lexicon  of  Liddelt  and  Scott, 
beai-Ing  date  1846,  is  an  additional  proof  of  the 
fidelity  of  his  8oholar><hip. 
The  real  estate  owned  by  Golnmbia  College  ii 
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Talnahle,  thou^  heretofore  its  Income  has  not  I 
greatiy  profited  from  this  source.    It  consists  of 
the  real  estate  in  the  third  wanl  of  the  city  now 
oocnpied  by  the  College,  which  is  estimated  at  | 


c  than  half  a  million  of  doUars ;  and  of  tbs 
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property  in  the  nineteenth  ward,  onoe  occupied 
as  Uie  BotuQic  Grarden,  which  was  granted  to  the 
GoUego  by  the  Legislature  in  1814.  The  latter, 
now  lying  in  the  Fifth  Avenue,  includes  twenty- 
one  acres,  ooniprising  two  hundred  and  twenty- 
five  baildiiig  lots,  exdusiye  of  the  streets,  and  ia 
set  down  in  round  nnmbers  at  four  hundred 
thonaand  dollars  in  value.  This  has  been  hither- 
to unproductive,  but  is  now  in  process  of  grading 
by  the  Oollege,  and  will  soon  yield  a  large  in- 
come. In  addition  to  this  real  estate  the  Oollege 
derives  a  rent  of  upwards  of  nineteen  thousand 
dollars  from  other  property  in  the  third  ward, 
nnder  lease.  The  annual  expenditures  of  the 
Ck>Uege,  for  the  last  fifteen  years,  have  been  about 
twenty-two  thousand  dollars;  and  the  income 
fit>m  students,  who  pay  an  annual  fee  of  ninety 
dollars  each,  about  nine  thousand  dollars.'*' 

THS  CHASLESTOK  tIBRART-THE  NEW  YORK  BO- 

CIETY  LIBBART. 

TifB  three  oldest  public  library  associations  in  the 
country,  disconnected  with  colleges,  are  the  Li* 
brary  Company  of  Philadelphia,  the  Library  So- 
ciety of  Charleston,  8.  C,  and  the  New  York  So- 
ciety Library.  Of  the  first  we  have  already  spoken. 
The  second  was  founded  in  1748  by  an  association 
of  seventeen  young  men,  who  in  that  year  uni- 
ted in  raising  a  fund  to  '^collect  new  pamphlets" 
and  magazines  published  in  Great  Britain.  They 
remitted  ten  pounds  to  England,  and  by  the  close 
of  the  same  year  expanded  their  plan  to  that  of  a 
public  library.  In  1750  their  numbers  had  in- 
creased to  one  hundred  and  sixty.  A  charter 
was  obtained  in  1755 ;  a  bequest  of  the  valuable 
library  of  John  M'Kenzie,  an  eminent  lawyer  of 
the  dty,  received  in  1771 ;  and  the  vested  fund, 
exdosive  of  the  amount  expended  in  books, 
amounted  in  1778  to  £20,000.  On  the  fifteenth 
of  January,  of  the  same  year,  the  collection  was 
destroyed  by  fire,  only  185  out  of  from  five  to  six 
thousand  volumes  bein^  preserved,  with  about 
two  tliirds  of  the  M'Kenzie  collection.  As  its 
other  property  was  greatly  depreciated  during 
the  war,  but  uttle  remained  of  the  institution  at 
the  peace.  In  1792  a  new  collection  was  com- 
menced, which  in  1808  amounted  to  4,500,  and 
in  1851  to  20,000  volumes.  A  building,  origi- 
nally the  Bank  of  South  Carolina,  was  purchased 
for  the  use  of  the  institution  in  1840. 

The  New  York  Society  Library  was  chartered 
in  1754.  The  foundation  of  the  collection  may, 
however,  be  dated  back,  in  advance  of  all  other 
American  institutions  of  a  similar  kind,  to  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  the  Rev.  John 
Sharp,  chaplain  to  the  governor  of  the  province, 
the  £arl  of  Bellamont,  having  in  1700  given  a 
number  of  volumes  for  the  use  of  the  public, 
which  were  deposited  in  a  room  provided  for  the 
purpose.  Those  of  tlie  collection  which  remain 
are  (^reserved  in  the  library,  and  consist  of  pon- 
derous tomes  of  theology,  bearing  the  autograph 
of  the  original  donor. 

Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  history  of  the 
ooUecdon  until  twenty-nine  years  later,  when  the 
Bev.  Dr.  Millington,  rector  of  Newing(x)n,  Eng- 
land, bequeathed  his  library  to  the  ^iety  for 


•  Beport  of  Committee  ot  the  Senete,  March  10, 186& 


the  Propagation  of  the  Gospel,  by  whom  it  waa 
presented  to  the  New  York  hbrary.  The  entire 
collection  remmned  without  further  additions  of 
importance  in  the  hands  of  the  corporation,  who 
do  not  appear  to  have  been  good  curators  of  the 
books  intrusted  to  them. 

The  establishment  of  King^s  CoUege,  1754, 
seems  to  have  led  a  number  of  eminent  citizens 
to  unite  in  an  association  to  foim  a  library  ^^for  , 
the  use  and  ornament  of  the  city,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  our  intended  college."  Funds  were  col- 
lected, and  a  number  of  boK}ks  purchased,  which 
were  placed  in  the  same  room  with  those  ali*eady 
in  the  possession  of  the  city.  In  1772  a  charter 
was  obtained,  and  the  institution  assumed  the 
title  it  has  since  borne  of  ^^  The  New  York  Society 
library.''  In  1774  the  records  of  ^e  society 
were  broken  ofl^  and  not  resumed  until  fourteen 
years  after.  During  the  occupation  of  the  city 
by  the  British  the  soldiery  were  in  the  habit,  in 
the  words  of  a  venerable  citizen,  who  remem- 
bered the  circumstance,  of  **  carrying  off  books 
in  their  knapsacks,  which  they  sold  for  grog."* 
Little  or  nothing  is  said  to  have  been  left  of  the 
collection  at  the  peace  but  the  folios,  which  either 
proved  too  bulky  for  the  knapsacks  or  too  heavy 
for  the  backs  of  the  pilferers,  or  were  perhaps  too 
dry  for  exchange  for  fluids  on  any  terms  what- 
ever. In  December,  1788,  the  shareholders  at 
last  bestirred  themselves,  issued  a  call,  came  to- 
gether, elected  officers,  and  in  the  next  year  ob- 
tained a  renewal  of  their  charter. 

The  room  in  the  old  city  hall,  on  the  site  of 
the  present  custom-house  at  the  comer  of  Wall 
and  Nassau  streets,  being  found  too  small  for  the 
convenient  accommodation  of  the  collection,  ad- 
ditional subscribers  were  obtained,  and  a  spacious 
and  elegant  building  erected  for  its  exclusive  ac- 
commodation in  Nassau  street,  opposite  the  Mid- 
dle Dutch  church,  now  the  post-office,  to  which 
it  was  removed  in  1795. 

In  1836  the  rapid  growth  of  the  city,  and  the 
entire  abandonment  of  its  lower  portion  to  mer- 
cantile purposes,  rendered  a  removal  of  the  li- 
brary desirable.  The  building  was  sold,  and  a 
new  edifice  erected  at  the  comer  of  Broadway  and 
Leonard  streets.  In  1853  another  removal  was 
deemed  advisable.  The  building  waa  sold  to  the 
Messrs.  Appleton,  by  whom  the  lower  fioor  was 
converted  into  the  finest  and  largest  retail  book- 
store in  the  United  States  and  probably  in  the 
world,  thus  preserving  in  a  measure  the  literary 
associations  of  the  lo^ity.  The  library  was  re- 
moved to  apartments  in  the  Bible-IIouse,  which 
it  still  occupies.  Land  has  been  purchased  at  the 
comer  of  Thirteenth  street  and  University  place 
for  a  new  edifice,  which  has  not  yet  been  com- 
menced. 

A  catalogue  of  the  library  was  printed  bcforo 
the  Revolution,  but  no  copies  have  been  prj- 
served,  nor  is  the  extent  of  the  collection  at  tli.nt 
time  known.  A  catalogue  was  printed  in  179:3, 
when  the  library  contained  five  thousand  vo- 
lumes. The  collection  increased  to  thirteen  thou- 
sand in  1813,  to  twenty-five  thousand  in  1838. 
The  last  catalogue,  pubUshed  in  1850,  states  the 


*  Bemlolsoences  of  New  Tork,  by  John  Piotard,  pubUsbed 
in  the  New  York  HlCTon  ^r     ^ 
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number  of  votinnM  at  that  time  to  be  ttiirty- 
five  thonsand.  The  number  is  now  forty  thoii- 
eond. 

The  original  price  of  shares  was  fixed  at  five 
poDDds,  the  shares  being  perpetual,  but  snbject 
to  an  annnal  payment  of  ten  shillings.  The 
present  price  a  twenty-five,  with  an  annual 
payment  of  rfi  dollars.  The  number  of  :i»em- 
bers  in  1793  was  nine  hundred,  it  is  now  one 
tlKHUand. 

The  proprietor  elect  annually  fifteen  of  their 
number  as  trustees,  to  whom  the  entire  charge 
of  the  affairs  of  the  corporation  is  intrusted. 

John  Forbes  filled  the  office  of  librarian  from 
1794  to  IS24.  Ha  vna  succeeded  by  his  son,  the 
present  librarian,  Philip  J.  Forbes,  to  whom  the 
institution  is  under  obligations  for  his  long  ser- 
vicea  as  a  faithful  curator  of  its  posseasions,  and  a 
Judicious  cooperator  with  the  trustees  for  their 


Ttie  collection  inoludes  valuable  files  of  the 
newnpapcrs  and  periodical  publications  of  the  pre- 
sent century,  and  good  editions  of  clansic  writcra 
of  every  language.  In  161S  the  society  received 
a  valuable  donation  from  Francis  B.  Winthrop, 
Esq.,  of  &  oolleetion  of  early  theological  and  sd- 
entiKo  works,  niostty  in  the  Latin  langoage,  col- 
lected by  his  ancestor  John  Winthrop,  the  first 
governor  of  Connectioat. 


and  development  of  liberal  education  in  the  city 
of  Philadelphia.  It  had  ita  origin  mainly  in  the 
efforts  rf  Franklin,  by  whose  exertions  the 
Academy  ofPhiladelphia  was  organized,  and  went 
into  operation  in  ITBO.  A  public  school  had  been 
established  in  1689  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  at 
which  Latin  and  matbemalJcs  were  taught,  and  of 
which  George  Keith  was  the  first  teacher.  In 
174S  Franklin,  sensitive  to  the  wants  of  the 
times,  comnmnicated  the  jilan  of  an  Academy,  as 


tion  with  Thomas  Hopkinson  and  others,  when 
he  issued  his  pamphlet  entitled  "  Pro|>os.nls  rela- 
tive to  the  Edncation  of  Yonth  in  Pennsylvania," 
the  publication  of  wLioli  he  tells  ns,  in  his  |>olitic 
way,  he  took  care  to  represent,  in  his  introduc- 
tion, "  not  as  an  act  of  nrine,  but  of  some j>ublic- 
spirited  gentleman,  avoiding  as  much  as  1  could, 
according  to  my  usual  mle,  the  presenting  in}*sclf 
to  the  public  as  the  author  of  any  scheme  for 
their  benefit."  A  body  of  trustees  was  formed, 
Including  the  moet  influential  men  of  the  city, 
among  whom  were  Franklin  himself,  James  Logan, 
Tlionios  Iloptin-ion,  Richard  Peters,  Jacob  Duchf , 
Philip  Syng,  Chorlea  Willing,  and  otiiers,  "men 
of  charactcrand  standing analeaming;  orwhere, 
S.s  witti  the  greatest  of  them,  mere  scholarship 
was  wanting,  of  masculine  intelligence,  and  pure, 
vigorous  American  mother  wit;"  while  "the 
master  spirit  then,  as  the  master  spirit  in  every 
effort  to  do  public  good,  from  the  hour  when  he 
landed  penniless  at  Market-street  wharf,  till  the 
distant  day  when,  at  the  end  of  almost  a  century, 
be  was  carried  amidst  monrcing  crowds  and  toU- 
fng  bells  to  his  modest  and  almoelfbi^tten  grave, 
was  Benjamin  Franklin.    His  mind  ooooeived  and 


hisffliergyachicvedtJie  first  Philadelphia  college."* 
Franklin  has  himself  told  the  story  of  his  ndruitncss 
in  taking  advantage  of  the  arrival  of  Whitefield  lo 
soonre  a  permanent  location  for  tho  sohool.  A 
bnilding  was  erected  to  provide  ■cconimodatii'n 
for  travelling  prcaohem  under  similar  oireuni- 
stances  witli  the  great  Methodist,  and  was  plactd 
under  the  control  of  niembere  of  the  several  de- 
nominations. One  of  them  ^s'ns  a  Moravian,  wbo 
had  not  given  satisfaction  to  his  colleagues ;  and 
on  his  death  it  was  resolved  to  leave  that  sect  out, 
and  as  there  was  no  religious  variety  to  draw 
from,  Franklin  secured  his  election  on  the  ground 
of  being  of  no  sect  at  all.  Having  tlins  attained 
a  position  in  both  board?,  he  effected  a  junction 
of  the  school  and  the  meeting-honse  in  the  t-ame 
building,  and  to  this  day,  in  the  present  hall:-  of 
the  University,  accommodation  is  afforded,  if 
called  for  by  iiinemnt  prcacher^.t  In  1751  the 
academy  opened  in  the  new  building  with  mastois 
in  Latin,  English,  and  mathematica.  Charles 
Thomson,  the  future  Secretary  of  CongrcHH,  was 
during  four  years  a  tutor  in  the  schooL  In  1768 
a  charter  was  obtuned  for  "the  Trustees  of  the 
Academy  and  Charitable  School  in  the  Province 
of  Pennsylvania."  Logic,  rhetoric,  natural  and 
moral  philosophy  were  added  to  the  instructioins, 
and  the  Rev.  William  Smith,  then  fuU  of  youth- 
ful ardor  in  the  cause  of  education,  was  employed 
to  teach  them.  An  additional  charter  in  1755 
conferred  tho  power  of  granting  degrees,  and  in- 
stituted a  faculty  with  tho  title  of  "The  Provost, 
Vico-Frovost,  and  Professors  of  the  College  and 
Academy  of  PhilodeJiiliia,  in  the  province  of 
Pennsylvania."  By  this  act  the  Bev,  Wtlliain 
Smith  was  appointed  the  first  Provoet,  and  tbo 
Rev,  Fronds  Alison  Vice-Pnivnet.  Both,  by 
disposition,  eduoation,  and  experience,  were  well 
fitted  fur  the  calling. 


WiUiam  Smith  was  born  in  Scotland,  and  wa^ 
a  graduate  of  the  University  of  Al^rdceii  in 
1747.  After  his  arrival  in  this  conntrv  l»e  vnf 
fur  more  than  two  years  tutor  in  ibo  fainily  uf 
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Ool.  Martin  of  Long  Island.  Daring  this  time  he 
revisited  England  and  was  orduned  to  the 
ministry. 

He  early  gave  his  attention  to  the  subject  of 
edncation,  for  in  1763,*  when  King's  College  was 
about  being  organized  in  New  York,  he  drew  up 
and  published  an  ingenious  essay  entitled  A 
General  Lisa  of  the  College  o/'Jfiranio,  addressed 
"  to  the  Trustees  by  law  appointed  for  receiving 
proposals  relating  to  the  establishment  of  a  Col- 
lege in  New  York.''  He  visited  England,  and 
received  his  ordination  there  in  1753. 

Before  the  College  oharter  was  obtained  in 
Philadelphia  he  was  placed  at  the  head  of  the 
Acu'ltiiny,  May  25,  1754,  and  wa<s  as  we  have 
seati,  constituted  the  first  Provost  of  the  College. 
In  the  pabli<*hed  collection  of  his  Discourses  there 
is  a  sermon  from  his  pen  preached  in  Christ 
Church,  Philadelphia,  Sept.  1,  1754,  on  the  death 
of  a  pppil  of  the  Senior  Pliilosophy  Class,  Wil- 
liam Thomas  Martin,  which  is  accompanied  by 
verses  written  by  Francis  Hopkinson,  Samuel 
Magaw,  Jacob  Duche,  and  Paul  Jackson  who 
became  a  classical  tutor  in  the  College,  who  were 
among  the  first  graduates  in  the  year  1757. 
Other  discourses  and  addresses  at  various  inter- 
vals ahow  Dr.  Smith  to  have  been  a  man  of  sci- 
ence, of  literature,  of  patriotism,  and  of  Christian 
demotion.  One  of  the  earliest  of  his  writings  was 
A  PhiloeophieoL  Meditation  and  Religiom  Ad- 
drem  to  the  Supreme  Bcing^  which  was  intended 
for  the  use  of  young  students  in  philosophy,  and 
published  in  London  in  1754,  in  a  volume  with  a 
treatise  on  Ethics  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Johnson,  the 
first  President  of  King's  College.  From  October, 
1757,  to  October,  1758,  he  published  a  series  of 
eight  essays  in  the  American  Magazine  at  Phila- 
delphia, with  the  title  of  The  Hermit,  They 
exhibit  a  warmth  of  feeling  and  a  taste  for  letters 
ready  to  ripen  into  the  pursuits  of  the  scholar 
and  divine.  In  1758  he  wrote  an  Earnest  Address 
to  the  Colonies  stimulating  the  country  for  its 
defence  against  the  French.  He  preached  also 
several  sermons  on  occasion  of  that  war  and  on 
the  opening  of  the  Revolution  a  military  discourse, 
Jane  23,  1775,  in  which  he  assisted  the  American 
cause.  He  also  delivered  an  oration  in  memory 
of  Oeneral  Montgomery,  at  the  request  of  Con- 
gress, in  1776.  This  was  an  eloquent  production, 
as  was  also  his  Enlogium  on  Benjamin  Franklin 
pronounced  before  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  March  1,  1791. t 

The*  Rev.  Francis  Alison,  who  filled  the  office 
of  Vice-Provost  the  corresponding  periotl  with 
the  Provost-ship  of  Dr.  Smith,  was  born  in  Ire- 
land in  1705,  was  educated  at  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  and  reaching  America  in  1735,  was  ap- 
pointed to  the  charge  of  a  Presbyterian  Church 

•  This  Is  the  data  aIso  giren  to  a  Poem  \>j  the  Ker.  Mr. 
Smith,  on  vleltlog  the  Acaaemy  of  Philadelphia;  printed  in 
folio,  aod  of  noarif  three  hundred  Ilnea.  It  Is  mentioned  by 
Fbbor  in  his  aoooant  of  the  early  poets  of  PennsylTmnla,  who 
also  speaks  of  tiie  ProToet's  habit  of  **  Inciting  and  enoouragiog 
erery  boyish  attempt  at  rhyme  in  the  College ;  so  that  every 
oommenoemont  or  exhibition,  every  ooeairion  of  general  re- 
joidDC  or  grief^  was  an  opportanity  for  the  pvblle  pronuncia- 
tion or  diaC^ee,  odes»  or  eiegloa,  some  of  woich  possess  great 
beaaty  and  animation,  aad  are  fhr  al>oye  the  ordinary  capacity 
of  GoUeglansu** 

t  These  were  published  in  the  posthumous  edition  of  his 
Wocks  la  Piaiaaelphla  la  two  Tolamos  In  180&  There  were 
two  London  editions  of  his  Plsoooxses  in  the  aachor's  life- 
time, la  ITQO  and  1762. 


at  New  London,  in  Chester  county,  Pennsylvania. 
There  he  opened  a  school,  and  had  for  his  pupils 
several  youths  who  afterwards  became  distin- 
guished. He  was  first  Rector  and  then  Master 
of  the  Latin  School  at  Philadelphia.  He  then 
became  first  Vice-Provost  of  the  College  in  1755, 
and  held  the  office  at  his  death  in  1777.  Besides 
these  engagements  Dr.  Alison  was  colleague  in 
the  ministry  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church 
with  Dr.  Ewing. 

Provost  Smith  made  two  visits  to  England 
while  in  charge  of  the  college.  On  one  of  tliese, 
in  1759,  undertaken  we  are  told  ^^  to  escape  the 
resentment  of  the  Pennsylvania  legLdature,"* 
with  which  he  had  become  at  odds  by  his  sympa- 
thies with  the  proprietors,  he  received  the  title  of 
Doctor  of  Divinity  from  the  University  of  Oxford; 
nud  in  1762  he  was  united  with  James  Jay  of 
New  York  in  solicitation  for  funds  wliich  were 
divided  between  the  colleges  in  New  York  and 
Philadelphia;  the  latter  receiving  the  sum  of  six 
thousana  pounds  sterling.  The  College  had  been 
sustained  by  numerous  donations,  legacies,  and 
gifts,  which  its  benevolent  feature  of  a  charity 
school  facilitated. 

The  College  rapidly  grew  into  fame  under 
Smitli^s  administration;  the  aggregate  of  stu- 
dents was  large,  and  the  number  from  other  pro- 
vinces and  the  West  Indies  became  so  considera- 
ble that  a  special  building,  in  1762,  was  erected 
for  their  accommodation,  the  trustees  readily  rais- 
ing the  funds  by  a  lottery. 

From  1753  to  1773,  in  this  ante-revolutionary 
period,  the  studies  in  oratory  and  English  litera- 
ture were  directed  by  the  Rev.  Ebonezer  Kinners- 
ley,  who  attained  separate  distinction  by  his  share 
in  the  electrical  experiments  of  Franklin.  Ue 
exlubited  tlie  phenomena  of  electricity  in  public 
lectures  through  the  Colonies,  and  visited  the 
West  Indies.  His  apparatus  was  bought  by  the 
College  after  his  decease.  The  Medical  School 
which  has  become  of  such  high  distinction,  dates 
from  the  appointment  of  Dr.  Morgan  in  1765 
as  professor  of  the  theory  and  practice  of  physio. 
Dr.  William  Shippen^s  choir  of  anatomy  and  sur- 
gery was  created  the  same  year,  and  the  appoint- 
ments of  Dr.  Kuhn,  Professor  of  Botany  and 
Materia  Medica,  and  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush  of 
Chemistry,  followed.  In  1767,  the  Medical 
School,  which  has  since  attained  such  high  dis- 
tinction, was  regularly  organized,  and  the  next 
year  degrees  were  conferred. 

At  a  later  period  in  SmitVs  career  difficulties 
grew  up  between  the  trustees  and  the  legislature 
representing  the  popular  interest.  The  Provost 
had  been  attached  to  the  proprietors  in  the  politi- 
cal agitations  of  the  times,  and  it  was  charged, 
though  apparently  without  reason,  that  it  was 
the  design  of  the  trustees,  some  of  whom  were 
represented  to  be  of  monarchical  inclination,  to 
defeat  the  original  liberal  object  of  the  charter, 
by  making  a  Church  of  England  institution  of  the 
College.  This  prejudice  or  hostility  took  shape 
in  1779  in  an  act  of  the  Legislature  which  an- 
imllcd  the  charter  of  the  College,  took  away  the 
funds,  and  created  a  new  institution,  with  libc- 


*  Wood^s  History,  p.  199.  At  one  time  he  was  placed  under 
arrest,  and  his  cusses  attended  him  at  his  place  of  confine- 
ment 
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ral  grants  ont  of  the  confiscated  estates  of 
the  royalisWj  entitled  the  Univeraty  of  Ponti- 
lylvtuiift.  The  old  offices  were  prononnced  va- 
cant in  this  act,  and  a  new  body  of  trustees 
appointed.  This  act  prodnce<l  the  iisuid  excite- 
ment of  a  proceeding  neoe.'varily  of  a  violent 
revoludonaiy  chamctcr,  and  it  was  resisted  by 
Dr.  Smith  and  his  friends,  who  procured  ti  law  in 
1789  reinstating  the  College  trustees  end  faculty  in 
Uieir  ancient  estates  and  privileges.  The  meel- 
iiiffs  for  the  reorganization  of  the  College  were 
held  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Franklin.  Dr.  Binith 
became  again  Provoet,  and  the  racdicol  faculty 
was  strengthened  by  the  addition  of  Dr.  Wistar 
in  Chemistry  and  the  Institutes  of  Uedicine,  and 
Barton  in  Elotony  and  Natural  lliitory.  In  171)1 
the  o]<]  institntion  finally  anccnmbed,  and  an  act 
of  the  Legislature  was  pa.-«ed  blending  the  two 
bodies  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Dr.  Smith  at  thia  time  permanently  retired  from 
the  institution,  his  age  and  the  old  diflicaltiea  pre- 
venting his  reappointment.  He  carried  with  him 
the  respect  of  the  public  and  an  acknowledgment 
of  his  usefidnesa  in  an  annuity  of  one  hundred 
pounds  for  life.  lie  died  in  1803,  leaving  a  col- 
lection of  his  writings  ready  for  posthninouH  piiij- 
li  cation. 

In  the  charter  of  the  UniTereity  in  1'79 
the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Ewing  was  created  Pro 
Toet  lie  was  bom  the  son  of  a  farmer  in  East 
Nottingham,  Maryland,  Jnne  23,  1732,  and  re- 
ceived bis  classical  education  at  the  school  of 
Francis  Alison.  He  was  a  gradnote  of  the  Col- 
lage at  Princeton  in  I7C3,  where  he  was  received 
as  a  student  of  the  senior  class.  He  studied  theo- 
logj- ;  and  in  1758,  when  Dr.  Smilh  left  the  0)l- 
lege  of  Philadelphia  on  his  visit  to  Europe,  took 
his  place  OS  instructor  of  the  philosophical  cliuaen. 
In  1769  he  was  called  to  the  ministryof  the  First 
Presbyterian  Church  in  Philadelphia,  which  he 
tilled  during  the  remainder  of  his  life.  In  1773 
he  visited  England  to  collect  funds  for  llie  Aca- 
demy at  Newark,  in  Delaware,  and  while  there 
had  Uie  opportunity  of  the  aoqnaintanoe  of  Dr. 
fiobcrtson,  an  interview  with  Dr.  Johnson,  in 
which  he  overcome  the  dimnclinalion  of  tbut 
leviathan  to  a  republican  from  America,  and 


meeting  Lord  North  frankly  acqnainted  him  witb 
the  probable  and,  osit  turned  out,  prophetie,  isme 
of  a  contest  between  England  and  tois  coddIit. 
He  received  his  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinitf 
from  the  University  of  Edinbni^. 

In  1777  Dr.  Ewing  removed  fhnn  the  seenei 
of  the  Kevolution  in  Philadelphia  to  Mairlond. 
nnd  on  his  return  became  Provost  of  the  Uniier 
sity  in  1779.  He  was  eminent  as  n  man  of  tci- 
cnce,  and  filled  the  chur  of  Vice-Prewdent  of  the 
Philosophical  Society.  Uia  ColleRe  lectures  m 
Xaturnl  Pliilosopliy  were  publifihcd  in  1808.* 

During  a  portion  of  his  College  course  from  1779 
to  1783  the  oflica  of  Vice-Provost  was  held  by 
Da^id  Bittenhouse,  E wing's  aocomplishmeou 
are  highly  spoken  of.  He  was  eminent  m  ■ 
mathematician  and  in  the  larioi^s  branchi*  of 
Natural  Philosophy,  and  profound  in  metaphys- 
eal and  classical  studies. 

The  incumbents  of  the  oflice  of  Prorcst  nace 
this  period  have  been  Dr.  John  McDowell,  fton 
1B06  to  1810 :  Dr.  John  AndrcW-s  who  had  b^ 
the  Chair  of  Moral  Philosophy  since  1789.  for 
the  neit  three  years ;  Dr.  Frederick  Bessley  frMn 
1813  to  1828;  the  pr^cnt  liishop  Williain  a 
Delonccy  from  182S  tiU  1834;  when  Dr.  J^ 
Ludlow  succeeded,  who  was  foUowed  I 
Henry  Velhoko,  the  present  incumbent 
first  connected  with  the  College  as  Vioe-ProTort, 
and  was  formerly  for  a  short  perio<l  a  lecturer  iii 
Columbia  College,  New  York.  In  1838,  he  pob- 
Lshcd  in  Phikulelphia  his  Principlea  of  Politinl 
Economy,  and  in  1847  edited  the  bupplemsnUni 
fourteenth  volume  of  the  Encyclopeedia  Amen* 

I  ir.  John  McDowell,  Ijefore  hia  appointment  to 
the  Provost^hip,  occupied  the  position  of  Princi- 
ptd  of  St.  Jobn^s  Collwe  in  Moryhmd. 

Dr.  John  Andrews,  bom  in  Maryland  in  17M, 
was  educated  at  the  Academy  at  Philaddpbin, 
and  w.is  a  graduate  of  the  College  in  17CC  in  th« 
some  claa  with  Bishop  White.  He  was  ordiined 
by  the  Bishop  of  London  in  I7G7,  nnd  t>ecanie  s 
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lOasionaiT  of  the  Society  for  the  propagation  of 
the  goepel  in  foreign  parts.  He  was  afterwards 
reotor  at  Qaeen  Ann^s  county,  Maryland.  Hia 
political  sentiments  were  with  the  loyalists,  and 
ne  removed  from  hia  parish  to  Yorktown,  where 
he  kept  a  school  In  1786  he  took  charge  of  a 
new  Episcopal  Academy  in  Philadelphia,  and  in 
1791  was  made  Vice-Provost  of  the  Ck>Uege.  In 
Decemb^,  1810,  he  sucoeeded  Dr.  MoDow* 
ell  as  Provost.  He  withdrew  from  the  ofHoe  in 
1813  in  ill  health,  and  died  in  that  year  at  the  age 
of  sixty-seven.* 

The  Rev.  Frederick  Beaslev,  a  presbyter  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Chorch,  was  Professor  of 
Moral  Philosophy  in  the  University  from  1813  to 
1828,  and  is  &vorably  known  for  his  metaphysi- 
cal work  in  defence  of  the  philosophy  of  Locke, 
which  he  pablished  in  1822,  entitled  ^^  A  Search 
of  Truth  m  the  Science  of  the  Human  Mind.'^ 
He  lived  many  years  after  his  retirement,  dying 
at  Elizabethtown,  N.  J.,  at  the  age  of  sixty-eight, 
in  1845. 

The  present  University  Buildings  in  Ninth 
street,  originally  erected  for  the  accommodation 
of  Congress,  were  in  1800  purchased  by  the  Uni- 
versity. 

The  general  course  of  instruction  is  embraced 
in  the  Facolties  of  Arts  and  of  Medicine,  while 
the  original  distinctive  features  of  the  College, 
the  Acc^my  or  Grammar-school,  and  the  Charity 
sohools,  are  severally  maintained  under  the  orga- 
nization. 

JOEL  BABLOW. 

JosL  Baslow,  whose  career  presents  a  greater 
variety  of  circumstances  than  the  history  of  any 
<tf  his  fellow  litterateurs  in  the  early  records  of 
America,  was  bom  the  son  of  a  respectable 
farmer,  and  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  ten 
cbildron,  at  Reading,  in  Connecticut,  in  the  year 
1755.  His  father  died  while  he  was  at  school, 
leaving  the  son  means  sufficient  to  acquire  a  col- 
lege education.  In  1774,  hu  was  sent  to  Dart- 
mouth, and  thence  removed  to  Yale,  where  he 
found  Dwight,  who  had  been  installed  tutor  three 
years  before,  and  with  whom  he  shared  both  his 
patriotism  and  bis  poetry.  During  the  vacations 
of  the  college.  Barlow  was  off  handling  a  musket 
with  the  militia  in  the  opening  scenes  of  the  Revo- 
lution, being  present,  it  is  said,  and  lighting  brave- 
ly, in  the  action  at  White  Plains.  His  poetic  first 
appearance  was  made  on  Commcnceniont  day, 
when  he  took  his  degree,  in  1778,  and  delivered 
a  poem.  The  Prospect  qf  Peace^  which  was  pub- 
lished tiie  same  year  in  New  Haven,  and  wnich 
reappeared,  with  another  poem  spoken  at  the 
ooUc^  three  years  afterwards  on  taking  his  degree 
^  Master  of  Arts,  in  the  Litchfield  collection  of 
**  American  Poems  "  by  Elihu  H.  Smitii,  in  1793. 
In  1780,  he  published  an  elegy  on  his  friend,  the 
accomplishea  statesman  of  Connecticut,  Titus 
Hoemer.t     In  these  early  productions,  we  notice 


•  Wood's  ntstorlcftl  BUconree.    Sablne^s  Loyalists. 

t  TltuB  no0mer,  the  frieDd  of  Barlow,  was  a  lawver  and 
patriot  of  great  distlDctlon  in  Connecticut,  whose  education 
and  maooers  procured  him  great  respect  and  affection.  David 
D.  Field,  in  bis  Middletown  HiMoHcal  Addrew^  has  gtyon  a 
BoUott  of  his  career:  ^Noah  Webster  numbered  him  among 
the  three  *  mlg^tie^  ^  <uid  these  three  be  designated  as  William 
lamnel  Jobosoo,  XJuD.,  of  Stratford,  Oliver  Ellsworth  of 


a  certain  breadth  of  philanthropy,  and  extension 
of  the  local  limits  of  American  patriotism,  which 
the  author,  in  after  life,  was  destined  to  display 
on  an  ampler  field.  It  is  curious  to  note  at  this 
time,  in  advance  of  the  dreams  of  the  French 
Revolution,  the  universal  claims  of  humanity  en- 
gaging his  attention.  He  was  even  then  an  enthu- 
siastic visionary  looking  for  an  early  Millennium. 
He  already  saw  the  advancing  conquests  of 
America — 

What  wide  extent  her  waving  ensigns  claim. 
Lands  yet  unknown  and  streams  without  a  name. 

And  celebrated  the  coming  population  of  Europe. 

On  this  broad  theatre  unbounded  spread, 
In  different  scenes,  what   countless  throngs  must 

trend  1 
Soon  as  the  new-form*d  empire,  rising  fair, 
Calms  her  brave  sons  now  oreathing  from  the  war, 
Unfolds  tier  harbors,  spreads  the  genial  soil. 
And  welcomes  freemen  to  the  cheerful  toil 

With  war  and  discord  around  him,  he  sang  the 
universality  of  peace  and  union ;  nations  growing 
fraternal  under  the  general  impulse — 

Till  each  remotest  realm,  by  friendship  join*d, 
lank  in  the  chain  and  harmonize  mankind. 
The  union'd  banner  be  at  last  nnfurFd, 
And  wave  triumphant  round  the  accordant  world 

From  college  Barlow  went  to  the  study  of  law, 
but  the  Massachusetts  line  wanting  chaplains,  he 
turned  to  divinity,  and  putting  himself  through  a 
diligent  six  weeks'  course  of  theology,  was  duly 
licensed  a  Congregational  minister,  and  joined  the 
army  as  Dwight  had  done  before  him ;  and  like 
Dwight,  he  cheered  the  spirits  of  the  soldiery 
with  animating  odes  from  the  camp.  He  remain- 
ed in  the  army  during  the  war,  meditating  and 
composing  his  Vision  qf  Gohimhus^  which  was  a 
well  written  poem  for  tlie  times;  some  of  the 
diflBculties  of  \vhich,  to  the  scliolar,  may  bo  esti- 
nutted  from  Barlow^s  statement  that  he  had  long 
sought  in  vain  in  the  country  for  a  copy  of  Ca- 
moens^  Lusiad,  and  had  not  been  able  to  obtain  it 
till  his  poem  was  ready  for  tlio  press.  The  Vision 
was  published  by  subscription  in  1787,  and  was 
reprinted  in  London  and  in  Paris.  Tlie  dedication 
to  tiie  first  edition  was  to  Louis  XVI.,  in  a  strain 
of  superfluous  eulogy  and  humility.* 


Windsor,  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States,  and  the  Hod. 
Titus  Hosmer  of  Mlddletovn.^  The  general  Congress  had 
Just  conferred  the  appointment  of  Judge  of  a  Oourt  of  AppetlB 
upon  Hosmer,  when  be  died  suddenly,  August  4,  1780,  at  the 
age  of  forty-four.  Barlow,  who  was  encouraged  by  Hosmer  to 
write  his  Vision  of  Columbus,  speaks  of  his  orphaned  muse  on 
this  event: — 

At  thf  command  she  first  assumed  the  lyre, 
Ana  hop*d  a  future  laurel  from  thy  name. 

How  did  thy  smiles  awake  her  Inlknt  songf 

How  did  thy  Tirtues  animate  the  lay  1 
Still  shall  thr  fate  the  dying  strain  prolongs 

And  bear  her  yoice  with  thy  lost  form  away. 

*  If  all  that  he  says  of  the  Bourbons  is  true,  the  French 
Beyolution  ought  never  to  have  occurred.  **  The  Uiustrlons 
line  of  your  royal  ancestors  have  been  oonsplcnoos  In  selxloff 
those  advantages  (procoedinx  fVom  the  discovery  of  America) 
and  durtising  their  happy  effects.  The  great  Father  of  the 
House  of  Bourbon  will  be  held  in  the  highest  veneration  till 
his  fiivortte  political  system  shall  be  realized  among  the  nations 
of  Europe  and  extended  to  all  mankind.  *  *  Tour  ICi^esty^ 
permission,  that  the  unfortunate  Columbus  may  once  more 
eiOoy  the  protection  ot  a  roval  benefiwtor,  has  added  a  new 
obligation  to  those  1  before  felft— In  ooomion  with  a  grataftil 
eonntiy." 
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At  the  close  of  the  Btniggia  tie  lefl  the  church 
and  army  tO);ot]i(^r,  and  ruturneil  to  the  kw, 
settling  at  llnrtforii,  and  en^^pug  in  a  wet'kly 
newspaper,  The  American  Mercury.  Jk  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  in  17H5,  in  which  year  he 
waa  hIbo  employed  by  the  "  Goiieral  Aeiiociatioa  " 
of  Coonevticiit,  id  thu  aikptalion  of  Wutta's 
veinon  of  the  Psalms,*  the  tiamo  iank  which  was 
subsequently  perfoniied  by  the  mure  orthodox 
hand  of  his  friend  Timothy  Dwiglit.  The  work 
was  received  with  aatisfnction,  and  niied  in  the 
chnrchcs  by  anthorily.  Biirlow's  additions  eon- 
aistcd  in  versions  of  twelve  of  the  Psalms  which 
Watts  had  omitlcd.t  and  several  others  were 
altered  by  him.t  One  from  liis  pen  was  much 
admired ;  this  version  of  Psalin  cisxviii,: — 


Along  the  bar.kB  where  JlaieFi  currt^iit  flows 
Our  i^aptive  bauds  iti  deep  despuudcocc  slray'd, 


n  prnise  fmploy'd  ai  ^ 

In  mournful  iileuce  on  the  willows  hung; 

And  growing  grief  prolong'd  tha  tedious  day. 
Tlie  barbnrons  tymnts.  to  incrPOK  tlie  vo«, 

With  (auntiiig  nmiles  a  song  of  Zion  claim ; 
Bid  xacrn!  praise  in  strains  nidodioiis  flaw. 

While  tliej  blupheme  tlie  great  Jeuovau's  Tuua< 
But  how,  in  hciitlien  ehains  and  lands  unknown 

Shall  IiraeCi  sons  a  aODg  of  Zion  ruse  t 


ImltnUcn  of  till  I^lmi  0/ Darld.  tomxtrd 


•ftWorffh.- _ ., 

and  entarufd^  by  Jort  Barient,  Ut  vnUcA 
o/JiymitM;    Lite  vbok'   RppllL-il  lo  the   1 

■blcli  ««r»  wrlllfD  la  Ihe  ,  .  ,  P»l'm.  o 
IbnL    rrtmedbT  Birlow  ABibnxk.  ~~ 

tThny  •»  Iht  SSlli.  *&!,  ma,  M: 
SSth.  li^th.  ISTlb.  nrd  14nth. 


t«lh,  Ulh,  TOtli.  rath. 

, , iln  lene  on  Barlow  Ui*  TPt4 

fl^r  of  Wslt^  perpclnlnl   bv  ■  focal   ptiAl  of  rrputntliD  Tor  jl 

wiuliiofBfnedicl  Arnold.  udiJcomm(Dionled  In  ■KlsUi'ry 
afNijiwleh.CDDiiKtlcnL.bTHUBF.  M.  OnlklDBilSlfi}.  where 
Iba  rullawlBt  li  lurnled :— '  In  s  bookKller'g  (hop  Id  New 

■equlrrd  wnelJunible ••atorMj'bj  Ibt  puttllnt^on  cruoltcted 
•dlilon  of  Waitee  P»lnu  ud  nnnnn.  Bulca  miked  Pur  ■ 
•peclm^'D  nt  ble  ulcnt;  upon  wblcb  Ibe  wudertog  dckI  Im- 
■■■dklelr  npcMid  Uh  bUowiug  Hssia:— 

TooVb  prorrd  yoorwlf  n  sJitrDi  e«tor' ; 


ADd  fur  jour  fulat 


kea  br  tUa 


xiSsff  B."mS 


r.i. 


EB(iish  »m«Ti  1 _ _., 

he  tUnd  up  mud  r«pes1F4  Ihia  ErDalplius  curso,  w 
hilie  Mtlsllnl  Dr.  Slop  lilnuelf.    Tbc  nimp«lllon  1 
«Kir.  (S'nlridleU  snth  m  irnort,  u  11  bean  nn  r 
f^cEfbrta  of  Ui«  umilre 


Kerb  DM  M  fTHt.  twDBld  glnl  bistorto  iWe. 
IMHum.  roar  rnnM  mfmar]'  will  Ur*, 
la  M  t>i*^n  tbU  InlhiBT  un  plre, 

Tntlnn  hIom  will  itor;  In  jvat  shame. 
Ajmtchlr  TtnnuM  ilf mlt  <nlu  lo  n>ll 
HIifisurBnliJiiii  Dn  juur  tiwhFTDiu  soul— 
NalHru  butk  riiiuMgrin(  buck.  Willi  nH»ckiU< 


.Tcint  In 


If  e'er  my  memory  loae  Uiy  lovely  namt^ 

If  my  cold  heart  ueglecl  my  kudred  raee, 
Let  dire  destraction  seice  this  guilty  frame; 

My  hand  shall  perish  and  my  voice  shall  ceiss. 
Tet  shall  the  Lord,  who  bean  when  Zion  calls, 

Certake  ber  foea  witb  teirour  and  dim^, 
Bis  arm  avenge  her  desolated  walla. 

And  raise  bar  children  to  eternal  day. 


Barlow,  who  appears  with  no  lack  of  peniunal 
hberaliiy  to  have  been  always  of  a  mercantils, 
specolniing  tnrn,  opened  a  book-$tore  at  Hartford, 
which  he  closed  when  he  had  ai'comptiAed  bis 
purpose,  and  began  the  practice  of  the  law.  He 
was  at  tliia  time  associated  with  Tnunbnll, 
Humphreys,  and  Hopkins,  in  penning  the  paCriotio 
efiiisions  of  the  Anarchiad.  In  1787,  he  delivered 
an  oration  on  the  4th  Jnly  at  Harlfind,  in  which 
he  urged  the  adoption  of  a  general  governnifoL 
Tlie  law  does  not  appear  to  have  snited  hie  dis- 
position and  temperament ;  he  is  deecribed  ts  (oo 
stiff  and  unyielding  for  its  requirement?;  to  tlial 
when  a  Land  Company  was  formed,  called  "The 
Bcioto  Company,"  Barlow  accepted  a  part  in  its 
management,  and  was  sent  as  agent  to  Englard 
in  1788,  to  dispose  of  the  property.  The  title  to 
the  lands  was  stolen,  end  the  company  iron 
swindlers,  bat  Barlow  was  unconsoions  of  the 
skilfully  concealed  ileceptioD.  When  he  fonad  it 
out  he  resigned. 


^^"^-C^ 


^^^"^^^ 


TKn  foreign  journey  bronght  him  in  coatsrt 
I  with  the  Girondins  in  Paris,  into  whoso  polilicsl 
I  prospects  he  wamdy  entered.  His  own  peisoatl 
I  af&ii9  were  probabty  somewhat  uncertnir. 
I  Trmnboll,  wrilinR  lo  Oliver  Woloott,  Def.  P. 
I  1769,  rays  of  their  friend:  "I  cannot  concciva 
j  what  Barlow  is  doing.  Aftt-r  being  eiRbwen 
months  abroad,  von  t«ll  me  he  has  got  go  far  s3 
I  to  Me  favoamble  proqwota.     U  he  should  not 
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effect  flometihing  soon,  I  would  advise  him  to 
write  ^  The  Visions  of  Barlow,'  as  a  sequel  to 
those  of  Oolumbus  and  Mcf^ngal.''*  On  re- 
Tisiting  London  from  Paris,  in  1791,  Barlow  pab- 
iished,  at  the  end  of  the  rear,  the  first  part  of  his 
Advice  to  the  PrioUeged  Orden^  and  in  the  Feb- 
roary  following,  a  poem.  The  Conepiraey  ofKingt, 
on  the  alUanoe  against  France,  These  are  both 
▼igorons  productions.  In  the  first  he  considers 
the  state  of  £arope  under  the  fire  heads  of  the 
Feadal  s]rstem,--the  Ohoroh,  the  Military,  the 
Administration  of  Justice,  and  Revenue,  and 
Public  Expenditure,  supporting  each  topic  with 
great  vehemence  of  statement. 

The  poem,  with  a  stirring  preface  at  the  be- 
ginning and  nncompromising  note  at  the  end,  was 
mainly  levelled  at  Mr.  Burke,  who  is  solemnly 
arraigned  as  almost  exclusively  the  author  of  the 
war  with  all  its  train  of  calamities.  This  piece 
0^  prose  is  clear,  vigorous,  and  sonorous,  with 
many  of  the  most  striking  qualities  of  expression. 
If  £»arlow  had  given  the  same  attention  to  com- 
position in  this  department  which  he  bestowed 
upon  his  verses,  his  reputation  would  have  been 
greater.  He  denounces  the  transfer  of  Burke 
from  the  side  of  liberty  to  kingcraft  in  unmea- 
sured terms.  ^^  Here,^'  says  he,  *^  is  a  man  who 
calls  himself  a  philosopher,  not  remarkable  for  his 
avarice,  the  delight  and  ornament  of  a  numerous 
society  of  valuable  friends,  respected  by  all  en- 
lightened men  as  a  friend  of  peace  and  preacher 
of  humanity,  living  in  an  age  when  military 
madness  has  lost  its  charms,  and  men  begin  to 
unite  in  searching  the  means  of  avoiding  the  hor- 
rors of  war ;  this  man,  wearied  with  me  happi- 
ness that  surrounds  him,  and  disgusted  at  the 
glory  that  awaits  him,  renounces  afi  his  friends, 
belies  the  doctrines  of  his  fonner  life,  bewails  that 
the  military  savageness  of  the  fourteenth  century 
has  passed  away,  and,  to  gratify  his  barbarous 
wi:»hes  to  call  it  back,  conjures  up  a  war,  in  which 
at  least  two  millions  of  his  feUow-creatures  must 
be  sacrificed  to  his  unaccountable  passion.^*  His 
verse  is  hardly  equal  to  this  in  force,  but  the 
reader  may  be  interested  in  a  portrait  drawn 
nearly  twenty  years  after  Goldsmith  had  pencil- 
led his  mild  sketch  of  his  friend  who 

To  party  gave  up  what  was  meant  for  mankind. 

But  Burke's  prophecies  were  at  least  as  philoso- 
phical as  Barlow's :  both  had  their  credulities,  and 
time,  which  amendeth  all  thin^,  will  correct 
many  errata  in  their  writings.  It  was  Barlow's 
misfortune  to  be  carried  away  by  French  theory, 
and  set  too  little  value  on  the  sterling  tliough 
more  slowly  moving  facts  of  England  and 
America.  He  confounded  the  abstract  truths  of 
morality  with  their  practical  applications  among 
men  as  exhibited  in  society.  Morals  are  one 
thing,  men  quite  another.  When  he  says  that 
^  Many  truths  are  as  perceptible  when  first  pre- 
sented to  the  mind,  as  an  age  or  a  world  of  expe- 
rience could  make  them  ;  others  require  only  an 
indirect  and  collateral  experience ;  some  demand 
an  experience  direct  and  positive ;"  and  that  ^^  it 
lah^pyfor  human  nature,  that  in  morals  we 
have  much  to  do  with  this  first  class  of  truths, 
1^8  with  the  second,  and  very  little  with  the 
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third ;  while  in  physics  we  are  perpetually  driven 
to  the  slow  process  of  patient  and  positive 
ezperienoe ;" — it  may  be  all  very  true  of  moral 
philosophy  as  a  science,  but  the  remark  is  value- 
less as  respects  the  conduct  of  men  in  political 
government — ^which  is  of  much  slower  growth, 
and  more  painftd  development  than  even  the 
tedious  fiicts  of  physios.  A  year  or  two  later, 
when  Barlow  was  preparing  for  a  History  of  the 
French  Revolution,  which  he  never  %vrote,  he 
commends  to  Wolcott  the  example  of  that  great 
effort  for  American  imitation.  "  I  do  not  mean," 
says  he,  "  that  a  revolution,  or  anything  like  it, 
will  be  necessary  with  us,  but  that  many  prin- 
ciples for  the  general  diffusion  of  information,  the 
preservation  and  improvement  of  morals,  and  the 
encouragement  of  such  a  degree  of  equality  in 
the  condition  of  men  as  tends  to  their  dignity  and 
happiness,  will  certainly  be  established  by  them, 
and  will  be  equally  necessary  for  us."  In  French 
politics  Barlow  was  a  visionary,  but  he  shared 
his  enthusiasm  with  many  sober-minded  men. 

In  1791,  the  French  philosopher  Volney's 
Buins  or  Reflections  on  the  Revolutions  of  Em- 
pires was  published  in  Paris,  and  a  translation 
from  Barlow's  pen  appeared  the  next  year  in 
Ijondon. 

Barlow's  Letter  to  the  National  Oomention  of 
France^  ofi^ring  some  suggestions  in  constitution- 
making,  is  dated  London,  Sept.  16  1792.  He  was 
then  associated  with  the  reformers  in  England,  a 
member  of  the  Constitutional  Society,  which 
body  delegated  him  to  carry  an  address  to  the 
Convention,  which  in  turn  conferred  upon  him 
the  honor  of  French  citizenship.  It  is  in  these 
relations  that  a  story  is  told  of  a  supper  at  which 
Barlow  was  present.  The  famous  song  attribut- 
ed to  his  pen,  in  eulogy  of  the  Guillotine,  which 
was  afterwards  revived  to  his  disadvantage  on 
his  return  to  New  England,  when  he  fell  among 
the  Federalists,  was  originally  written,  it  is  said, 
for  the  amusement  of  some  of  his  revolutionary 
friends  at  Hamburgh,  assembled  after  the  execu- 
tion of  Louis  XVI.  It  was  a  parody  on  the 
English  national  anthem,  "  Grod  save  the  king," 
and  ran — 

A  BONO. 

Tcm— "God  aave  tbo  Guillotine.** 

Fame  let  thy  trumpet  sound. 
Tell  all  the  world  around — 

How  Capet  fell : 
And  wlien  great  George's  poll 
Shall  in  the  basket  roll. 
Let  mercy  then  control 

The  Guillotine. 

When  all  the  sceptred  crew 
Have  paid  their  homage  to 

The  Guillotine; 
Let  freedom's  flag  advance, 
Till  all  the  world,  like  France  I 
O'er  tyrants'  graves  shall  dance, 

And  peace  begin.* 


^  Blogrophle  Unlyerscllc,  Art  Barlow.  Hildreth,  Second  Se- 
ries, 11.  051.  The  Bong,  wltb  the  comments  to  which  HlUIreth 
llIlnde^  will  be  foiuidla  the  Oolumbian  OenHnel,  Nov.  1«,  1600. 

A  Bomowbat  stmllftr  cfRislon  to  this  has  been  attributed  to 
Akenside,  the  poet,  as  an  ode  written  for  the  Calf  Head  Clnb, 
on  the  80th  January,  the  anniversary  of  the  beheading  of  King 
Charles  I.  Frencau  prints  It  in  his  Jersey  Chronicle,  page 
888  A  cairs  head,  it  is  stated,  was  bron^ht  In  with  a  crown 
of  pBStiy  after  dinner,  with  doggers  or  sharx>-pointed  knlrea 
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In  December,  1792,  be  was  with  the  Abb6 
Gre^ire  and  a  deputation  sent  to  organize  the 
territory  of  Savoy,  whence,  from  its  oapital,  he 
dated  A  Letter  Addreased  to  the  People  of  Pied- 
mont^ on  the  advantagti  qf  the  French  Bevolw- 
tion^  and  the  neeeeaity  qf  adapting  its  prineiplee 
in  Italy ;  a  revolutionary  proceeding  which  he 
varied  by  the  composition  of  his  pleasant  Ameri- 
can dietetic  lav,  J%«  Eaaty  Pudding, 

The  original  American  edition  of  this  poem  was 
printed  at  New  Ilaven  in  1796.  An  advertise- 
ment dated  April  of  that  year  sets  forth  its  ^^  re- 
publican virtue  recommended  with  republican 
nreedom  and  boldness,^'  and  the  design  expressed 
in  ita  preface  for  which  ^^  it  ought  to  be  owned 
and  studied  by  every  family  in  New  England/' 
The  reprint  which  follows  this  article  preserves 
the  original  title  and  preface,  with  several  pas- 
sages omitted  in  later  editions.* 

By  this  time  his  pecuniary  prospects  were  im- 
proving. His  position  and  knowledge  of  afiairs 
gave  him  the  advantage  in  the  midst  of  the 
changing  fortunes  of  the  Revolution.  In  1795 
he  was  employed  as  a  private  legal  or  commercial 
agent  to  the  north  of  Europe,  and  in  the  same 
year  was  appointed  consul  at  Alters  for  the  pur- 
pose of  negotiating  a  treaty  with  the  Barbary 
powers,  which  he  effected  with  many  brave  and 
successful  exertions  in  behalf  of  the  prisoners  con- 
fined there.  On  returning  to  Paris  he  made  a 
fortune  in  some  commercial  speculations,  and 
purchased  the  hotel  of  the  Count  Clermont  de 
Tonnerre,  where  he  lived  in  sumptuous  style. 
During  his  French  residence,  the  administration 
of  Adams  brought  Barlow  out  in  opposition  to 
the  government  at  home,  in  two  Lettere  to  the 
People  of  the  United  Statee.f  His  language  in 
that  time  of  heated  politicians  was  rash  and 
intemperate.  One  of  Barlow^s  letters  to  his 
brotiier-in-law  Baldwin  was  obtained  from  him  by 
Matthew  Lyon,  the  extravagant  democratic  mem- 
ber of  Congress  from  Vermont,  who  published  it. 
It  contained  violent  denunciations  oi  Adams  and 
Washington,  and  furnished  one  of  the  counts  of 
Lyon's  arraignment  under  the  sedition  law,  for 
which  he  was  thrown  into  prison. 

In  a  memoir  to  the  French  Government  at  this 
time,  he  denounced  the  system  of  privateering, 


to  each  member.    A  oonple  of  stumsof  the**  ode  "will  ex- 
plain their  use. 

On  this  renowned  lllostrlons  day, 
I^t  freedom's  fions  be  glad  and  gay. 

And  blffot  fools  deride. 
This  day  a  faithless  tyrant  fell ; 
Kor  warm,  nor  brare,  sunk  he  to  bell, 

But  felon-like  he  died. 

e       •       •       #       0 
We  TOW  the  tyrant  Justly  fell 

To  ratify  the  deed ; 
Without  all  scruple,  doubt  or  awe, 
Our  flhinlng  weapons  forth  we  draw 

And  5^ke  this  mlmio  hood. 

*  We  are  indebted  for  this  copy  as  well  as  fbr  the  opportu- 
nity of  presenting  a  portrait  not  hitherto  eoeraved^  from  an 
original  by  Vanderlyn,  to  the  Rev.  Lemuel  G.  Olmstead  of  this 
eitv,  a  gt>ntleman  connccti>d  by  birth  and  marriage  with  the  C^ 
luilioft  of  three  distlngubhod  revolutionary  worthies,  Joel  Bar* 
low,  Tiniothv  Dwlgbt,and  Col.  Humphreys.  He  Is  the  grand- 
nephew  of  Barlow  on  the  mother's  side.  He  has  taken  In 
charge  the  collection  of  the  writings  of  Barlow  with  a  view  to 
the  publication  of  a  complete  edition,  which  Is  much  needed. 

t  Letters  from  Paris  to  the  Citizens  of  the  United  BttU-B  of 
America  on  the  Svstem  of  Policy  hitherto  pursued  by  their 
Oorernment,  relative  to  their  Cummercial  Intercoarso  with 
England  and  France.    London,  1800.  Svo. 


with  a  view  to  ita  prevention  in  the  new  oonstitQ- 
tion.  In  1805,  having  heen  absent  from  home 
seventeen  years,  Barlow  returned  to  the  United 
States.  After  a  few  months  of  travel,  he  tamed 
to  Washington,  and  built  a  fine  house  for  his  red- 
dence  in  the  diiBtrict  of  Columbia,  which  becaDed 
Kalorama.  He  projected  a  national  academy  to 
be  founded  by  government,  but  CongreM  did  not 
act  npon  his  plui. 

As  an  illustration  of  the  feeling  entertained  for 
Barlow  at  this  time  by  the  Federal  party  in  New 
England,  we  may  give  an  account  of  a  copy  of 
verses  which  he  produced  for  a  nnblic  dinner  at 
Washington,  with  the  treatment  tney  leoeiTed  in 
Boston. 

On  Hie  14tli  of  January,  1807,  a  din^  was 
given  at  Washington  by  the  citizens  to  &ptain 
Meriwether  Lewis,  in  oongratulation  of  his  safe 
return  from  the  Boicky  Mountains.  Robert  Brent 
presided,  and  Captain  Tingey  and  Colonel  Wbar- 
ton  were  vice-presidentB.  ^^  At  an  early  period 
of  the  entertainment,''  as  the  report  of  the  Nor 
tional  Jntelligeneer*  tells  ns,  ^'  the  following  ele- 
gant and  Rowing  Btanzaa,  from  the  pen  of  l[r. 
Barlow,  were  recited  by  Mr.  Beokley*'  :— 

05  TBI  xnaooTBias  op  OAfTAnr  xxira. 

Let  the  Nile  cloak  his  head  in  the  doada,  sjid  daff 
The  researches  of  science  and  time ; 

Let  the  Niger  escape  the  keen  traveller'a  eye, 
By  plunging  or  changing  his  clime: 

Columbus  I  not  so  shall  thy  botrndleaa  domab 
Defraud  thy  brave  sons  of  their  right: 

Streams,  midlands,  and  sborelands  elude  ua  in  vaio, 
We  shall  drag  their  dark  regions  to  light 

Look  down,  sainted  sage,  from  thy  synod  of  Gods ; 

See,  inspired  by  thy  venturous  soul, 
Mackenzie  roll  northward  his  earth-draining  floods. 

And  surge  the  broad  waves  to  the  polei 

With  the  same  soaring  genius  thy  Lewis  aaceoda, 

And  seizing  the  car  of  the  sun. 
O'er  the  sky-propping  hills  and  high  waten  hebendi 

And  gives  the  proud  earth  a  new  zone. 

Potowmak,  Ohio,  Missouri  had  felt 

Half  her  globe  in  their  cincture  comprest; 

nis  long  curving  course  haa  completed  the  belt, 
And  tamed  the  lost  tide  of  the  wesL 

Then  hear  the  loud  voice  of  the  nation  prodstm. 

And  all  ages  resound  the  decree: 
Let  our  Occident  stream  bear  the  young  hero's  nam* 

Who  taught  him  hia  path  to  the  sea. 

Tliese  four  brother  floods,  like  a  garland  of  flowen. 

Shall  entwine  all  our  states  in  a  band. 
Conform    and    confederate   their    wide  spresditg 
powers, 

And  their  wealth  and  their  wisdom  expand. 

From  Darien  to  Davis  one  garden  shall  bloom. 
Where  war's  wearied  banners  are  furl'd, 

And  the  far  scenting  breezes  that  waft  iti  peHuicc. 
Shall  settle  the  storms  of  the  world. 

Tlien  hear  the  loud  voice  of  the  nation  prodatm 

And  all  ages  resound  the  decree : 
Let  our  Occident  stream  bear  the  young  heroV 
name, 

Wlio  taught  him  his  path  to  the 
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In  the  Monthly  Anthology  for  March,  1807, 
appeared  the  following  parody  of  this  affiiir, 
oomplimentary  neither  to  Barlow  nor  to  Jefferson, 
which  is  known  to  be  from  the  pen  of  John 
Qnincy  Adams : — 


or  OAFTAnr  lbwis. 

Good  people  liatea  to  my  tale, 

Tie  notzuDg  but  what  true  is ; 
ril  tell  you  of  the  mighty  deeds 

Achiey'd  by  Captaio  llewift— 
How  starting  from  the  Atlantick  shore 

Bj  fair  and  easy  motion, 
He  lournied,  all  the  way  by  land. 

Until  he  met  the  ocean. 

HnoicK,  sure,  the  toil  most  be 

To  travel  through  the  woods,  sir ; 
And  never  meet  a  foe,  yet  save 

His  person  and  his  goods,  sir ! 
What  marvels  on  the  way  he  found 

He*ll  tell  you,  if  inclined,  sir-* 
But  /shall  only  now  disclose 

The  things  he  did  not  find,  sir. 

He  never  with  a  Mammoth  met, 

However  jou  may  wonder; 
Kor  even  with  a  Mammoth's  bone, 

Above  the  ground  or  under — 
And,  spite  of  all  the  pains  he  took 

The  animal  to  track,  sir, 
He  never  could  o'ertake  the  hog 

With  navel  on  his  back,  sir. 

And  from  the  day  his  course  began. 

Till  even  it  was  ended. 
He  never  found  an  Indian  tribe 

From  Welchmen  strnight  descended : 
Nor,  much  as  of  Philosophers 

The  fancies  it  might  tickle; 
To  season  his  adventures,  met 

A  mountain,  sous'd  in  pickle. 

He  never  left  this  nether  world— 

For  still  he  had  his  reason— 
Kor  once  the  waggon  of  the  sun 

Attempted  he  to  seize  on. 
To  bind  a  Zone  about  the  earth 

He  knew  he  was  not  nble — 
Thkt  sat  he  did — ^but,  nsk  himself, 

He'U  tell  you  *tis  a  fabl& 

He  never  dreamt  of  taming  tides. 

Like  monkeys  or  like  bears,  sir — 
A  Mehool,  for  teaching  floods  to  flow. 

Was  not  among  his  cares,  sir^> 
Had  rivers  ask'd  of  him  their  path. 

They  had  but  mov'd  his  laughter — 
They  knew  their  courses,  all,  aa  well 

Before  he  came,  as  after. 

And  roust  we  then  resign  the  hope 

These  elements  of  changing  ff 
And  must  we  still,  alasl  be  told 

That  after  all  his  ranging. 
The  Captain  could  discover  nought 

But  water  in  the  Fountains? 
Must  Forests  still  be  form'd  of  Treet^? 

Of  rugged  Rocks  the  Mountains  t 

We  never  will  be  so  fubb*d  off, 

As  sure  as  I'm  a  sinner  t 
Come~~lot  \is  all  subscribe,  and  ask 

The  HKBO  to  a  dinner — 
And  Barlow  stanzas  shall  indite— 

A  bard,  the  tide  who  tames,  sir — 
And  if  we  cannot  alter  things. 

By  G— ,  we'll  change  their  namts,  sir! 


Let  old  Columbus  be  once  more 

Degraded  from  his  glory ; 
And  not  a  river  by  his  name 

Remember  him  in  story-— 
For  what  is  old  Discovery 

Compared  to  that  which  new  isf 
Strike — strike  Columbia  river  out. 

And  put  in — river  Lewi*  I 

Let  dusky  SolW  henceforth  bear 

The  name  of  Isabella ; 
And  let  the  mountain,  all  of  salt. 

Be  christen'd  Monticella — 
The  hog  with  navel  on  his  back 

Tom  rain  may  be  when  drunk,  sir— 
And  Jotl  call  the  Prairie-dog, 

Which  once  was  call'd  a  Skunk,  sir. 

And  when  the  wilderness  shall  yield 

To  bumpers  bravely  brimming, 
A  nobler  victory  than  men ; — 

While  all  our  heads  are  swimming. 
Well  dash  the  bottle  on  the  wall 

And  name  (the  thin|;'s  agreed  on) 
Our  first-ratc-ship  United  States, 

The  flying  frigate  Fredon, 

True — Tom  and  Joel  now,  no  more 

Can  overturn  a  nation : 
And  work,  by  butchery  and  blood, 

A  great  regeneration  ; — 
Yet,  still  we  can  turn  inside  out 

Old  Nature's  Constitution, 
And  bring  a  Babel  bock  of  ntrniet — 

Huzza  I  for  acvoLunoifl 

In  1807  the  magnnm  opns  of  Barlow,  the 
ColumMad,  appeared,  dedicated  to  the  authored 
intimate  friend  Robert  Fulton;  the  most  coetly 
work  which  had  been  pnblished  in  America.  It 
was  issued  in  Philadelphia.  It  hai  eleven  en- 
gravings after  original  designs  by  Smirke,  executed 
by  the  best  line  engravers  in  London,  Gonlding, 
Parker,  Anker  Smith,  Raiinboch,  and  others. 
Of  these,  Hester  Appearing  to  Columbus  in  Prison, 
The  Murder  of  Lucinda,  Cruelty  Presiding  over 
the  Prison  Ship,  and  The  Initiation  to  tlie  Mys- 
teries of  Isis,  may  be  instanced  for  the  force  of 
the  conception  and  beauty  of  handling.  The  por- 
trait of  Barlow  prefixed  was  painted  by  Fulton, 
and  18  admirably  engraved.  From  the  dedication 
we  learn  that  Fulton  *'*•  desigpiated  the  subjects  to 
be  painted  for  engravings,"  and,  intent  upon  the 
*^ expensive  and  splendid  decorations'*  of  the 
work,  ordered  them  to  be  executed  in  Barlow's 
absence,  and  at  his  own  expense. 

The  plan  of  the  teti  books  of  the  Col  am  bind  is 
simple  eiiongh.  Columbus  is  introduced  to  us  in 
prison,  suffering  the  ingratitude  of  his  country,  in 
Dpain,  when  Hesper  appears  to  him  and  conuticts 
him  to  a  mount  of  vision  commanding  the  western 
continent.  The  geography  of  the  vast  region  is 
described,  and  Hesper  relates  at  length  the  storv 
of  Mexico  and  Peru.  The  colonization  of  North 
America  by  Kaleigh  and  others  is  passed  in  review, 
when  we  enter  upon  the  old  French  war  and  the 
scenes  of  tiie  Revolution  which  form  the  central 
portion  of  the  work.  The  companions  of  Wash- 
ington in  the  struggle  have  poetical  justice  done 
them : — 

Here  stood  stern  Putnam,  scored  with  ancient  scare. 
The  living  records  of  his  country's  wars ; 
Wayne,  like  a  moving  tower,  assumes  his  post, 
Fires  the  whole  field,  and  is  himself  a  host; 
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Undaunted  Stirling,  prompt  to  meet  his  foes. 
And  Gates  and  Sullivan  for  action  rose ; 
Macdougal,  Clinton,  gnardians  of  the  state, 
Stretch  the  nerved  arm  to  pierce  the  depth  of  fiate. 

Bland,  Moyland,  Sheldon,  the  long  lines  enforce 
With  lightnann*d  scouts,  with  solid  squares  of  horse; 
And  Knox  from  his  full  park  to  battle  brings 
His  brazen  tubes^  the  last  resort  of  kings. 
Ilie  long  black  rows  in  sullen  silence  wait. 
Their  gnm  jaws  gaping,  soon  to  utter  late ; 
When  at  his  word  the  carbon  cloud  shall  rise* 
And  weU-aim'd  thunders  rock  the  shores  and  skies. 

Among  the  special  descriptions  of  this  portion 
of  the  poem  are  the  indignant  lines  on  the  cruel- 
ties of  the  British  in  the  prison-ships,  and  the 
employment  of  the  Indians,  introducing  the  story 
of  Miss  M'Crea.  The  battles  having  been  all  dis- 
posed of,  including  the  victories  of  Saratoga  and 
Vorktown,  and  a  naval  action  between  Degrasse 
and  Graves,  with  the  poetical  license  of  a  few 
additional  conmianders  who  were  not  present, 
and  several  valorous  incidents  which  never  oc- 
curred on  those  occasions,  the  Columbiad  passes 
from  the  conquests  of  war  to  those  of  peace.  The 
progress  and  influences  of  modem  art  and  science 
are  pointed  out,  the  advantages  of  the  federal  go- 
vernment, and  of  a  larger  confederation  of  nations, 
with  an  assimilation  and  unity  of  language;  an 
abandonment  of  war,  and  a  final  blaze  of  rockets 
over  the  enuincipation  of  the  world  from  prejudice 
and  a  general  millennium  of  philosophic  joy  and 
freedom. 

South  of  the  sacred  mansion,  first  resort 
Tlie  assembled  sires,  and  pass  the  spacious  court. 
Here  in  his  porch  earth's  figured  genius  stands, 
Truth's  mighty  mirror  poising  in  his  hands; 
Graved  on  the  pedestal  and  chased  m  gold, 
Man's  noblest  arts  their  symbol  forms  unfold. 
His  tillage  and  his  trade ;  with  all  the  store 
Of  wondrous  fabrics  and  of  useful  lore : 
Labours  that  fashion  to  his  sovereign  sway 
Eailb's  total  powers,  her  soil,  and  air,  and  sea ; 
Force  them  to  yield  their  fruits  at  his  known  call, 
And  bear  his  mandates  round  the  rolling  balL 
Beneath  the  footstool  all  destructive  things. 
The  mask  of  priesthood  and  the  mace  of  kings, 
Lie  trampled  m  the  dust;  for  here  at  last 
Fraud,  fmly,  error,  all  their  emblems  cast 
Each  envoy  here  unloads  his  wearied  hand 
Of  some  old  idol  from  his  native  land ; 
One  flings  a  pagod  on  the  mingled  heap, 
One  lays  a  crescent,  one  a  cross  to  sleep ; 
Swords,  sceptres,  mitres,  crowns  and  globes  and 

stars. 
Codes  of  false  fame  and  stimulants  to  wars. 
Sink  in  the  settling  mass ;  since  guile  began, 
These  are  the  agents  of  the  woes  of  man. 
Now  the  full  concourse,  where  the  arches  bend, 
Pour  thro'  by  thousands  and  their  seats  ascend. 
Far  ns  the  centred  eye  can  range  around, 
Or  the  deep  trumpet's  solemn  voice  resound, 
Long  rows  of  reverend  sires  sublime  extend. 
And  cares  of  worlds  on  every  brow  suspend. 
High  in  the  front,  for  soundest  wisdom  Known, 
A  sire  elect  in  peerless  grandeur  shone ; 
He  open'd  calm  the  universal  cause, 
To  give  each  realm  its  limit  and  its  laws. 
Bid  the  last  breath  of  tired  contention  cease, 
And  bind  all  regions  in  the  leagues  of  peace ; 
Till  one  confederate,  condependent  sway 
Spread  with  tl^  sun  and  bound  the  wdks  of  day, 


One  centred  system,  one  all-roliog  soul, 
live  thro'  the  parts  and  regulate  the  whole. 

This  is  the  outline  of  the  Columbiad.  In  itfi 
composition  it  is  an  enlargement  of  the  Vuion  of 
Columbus,  which  his  simple-minded  oonntrym^ 
perplexed  by  the  new  notkxis  of  the  author,  liked 
the  better  of  the  two. 

Barlow^B  alterationa  and  amendments  of  his 
early  poem,  like  most  changes  of  the  kind  where 
poems  have  been  rewritten,  mi^t  as  well  have 
Deen  left  nnattempted.  ^^God  mend  me,'^  said 
Pope,  in  his  favorite  form  of  exdamatioD.  to  the 
link-boy;  ^^Hend  you,  indeed,^  replied  the  boy 
to  the  shambling  little  bard,  ^^it  woold  be  far 
easier  to  make  a  new  one.^'  There  is  oocasionally 
an  improvement,  however,  in  particolarity  of  de- 
tail, the  prevailing  fault  of  both  poems  being  a 
vagae  generality  of  expression.  A  comparison 
of  one  or  two  passages  will  throw  some  light  on 
the  peculiar  powers  of  Barlow,  and  the  verae- 
generating  habit  of  the  age,  when  Pope  was  still 
worshipped  and  Darwin  was  the  newly-arrived 
oelebrity  of  the  day. 

Barlow,  in  the  interval  between  the  pnblicatlon 
of  the  two  poems,  had  become  a  neologist  in 
words.  It  is  in  his  later  poem  that  we  find  the 
ill-digested  scientific  phrases  thrown  out,  which 
he  had  swallowed  at  the  banquet  of  the  philoso- 
phers. The  sky  "  lamp'd  with  reverberant  fires," 
^^  this  hi  vaulted  sphere,^^  nature  which  ^^  impalms 
all  space,"  ^^ihe  impermeated  mass''  of  chaos, 
"crude  and  crass,"  globes  whirling  forth  "in 
cosmogyral  course,*'  and  hundreds  of  otlier  ami- 
lar  crudities,  were  inventions  of  Barlow^s  lat^ 
day.  In  the  midst  of  these  scientific  imperti- 
nences, however,  he  has  introduced  one  of  his 
purest  passages  on  the  birUi  of  creation,  when — 

light  at  last  begun. 
And  every  system  found  a  centred  son, 
Caird  to  nis  neighbor,  and  exchanged  from  far 
His  infant  gleams  with  every  social  star ; 
Rays  thwarting  rays  and  skies  o'erarehing  sikies. 
Robed  their  dim  planets  with  commingling  dyes^ 
Hung  o'er  each  heaven  their  living  lamps  serene. 
And  tinged  with  blue  the  frore  expanse  between: 
Tlien  joyous  Nature  hail'd  the  golaen  mom, 
Drank  the  young  beam,  beheld  her  empire  bom. 

In  his  allusion  to  the  pyramids,  he  gives  in  a 
word  a  new  sense  of  their  enormous  mass, 
threatening  to  disturb  the  orbit  of  gravitation:— 

Press  tlie  poized  earth  with  their  enormous  weighta 

In  the  review  of  intellectual  progress,  in  the 
ninth  book  of  the  Colunibiad — 

There,  like  her  lark,  ^y  Chaucer  leads  the  lay. 
The  matin  carol  of  his  countiy's  day ; 

is  an  improvement  on 

Where,  like  the  star  that  leads  the  orient  day, 
Chaucer  directs  his  tuneful  sons  their  way. 

The  introduction  of  Franklin  in  the  first  sketch 
is  more  poetical  than  in  the  second.  In  the 
Vision: — 

See  on  yon  darkening  height  bold  Franklin  stand  * 

in  the  Columhiad,  this  trathftd  glimpse  of  nature 
is  spoilt  by  the  poetical  finery  of — 
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Yon  mjeteoMnflatled  hill  see  Franklin  tread. 

Another  line  is,  however,  on  improvement,  the 
change  from — 

His  daring  toils,  the  threatening  blast  that  wait, 

To— 

His  well-tried  wires,  that  every  tempest  wait 

In  which  we  get  nearer  to  the  fact ;  and  fact  and 
reality  are  not  such  enemies  to  poetry  as  is  some* 
times  apprehended. 

On  other  pages  he  omits  his  warmer  religious 
views  of  1787,  the  date  of  his  first  version.  The 
picture  of  the  divinely-nurtured  life  of  the  preach- 
er and  the  earnest  indication  of  the  atonement  of 
the  seventh  and  eighth  book^t  of  the  Vision  are 
entirely  omitted  in  the  Columbiad;  while  we  have 
a  vast  deal  of  science  in  their  stead. 

In  this  poem  there  is  a  vivid  anticipation  of  the 
material  progress  of  the  world  in  opening  lines  of 
communication  by  canals,  wliich  appears  again 
with  some  modifications  in  the  Coluinbiad.  As 
it  gives  Barlow^s  poetry  tlie  high  mei'it,  in  addi- 
tion to  whatever  other  qualities  it  may  ix>ssess,  of 
the  prophetic  instinct,  we  quote  the  passage  from 
the  earlie>t  copy  in  The  VUion^  printed  in  1787, 
when  ^Mntemal  improvement^,"  not  as  yet  de- 
veloped by  Fulton  and  Clinton,  rested  wholly  in 
such  chimerical  suppositions.  As  we  write,  the 
new^-jpapers  of  the  day  (March,  1854)  are  occu- 
pied with  an  additional  fultilment  of  the  prophecy, 
in  the  division,  if  we  may  be  allowed  to  receive 
the  Panama  railroad  as  a  substitute  for  Barlow^s 
canal,  of  the  ^^  ridgy  Darien  hills "  opening  the 
oommeroe  of  Peru. 

He  saw,  as  widely  spreads  the  unchannerd  plain, 
Where  inland  realms  for  ages  blooniM  in  vuin. 
Canals,  long-winding,  ope  a  watery  flight. 
And  distant  streams  and  seas  and  lakes  unite. 
Where  Darien  liills  o'erlook  the  gulphy  tide. 
By  haman  art,  the  ridgy  banks  divide ; 
Ascending  soils  the  opening  pass  pursue, 
And  waft  the  sparkling  treasures  of  Peru. 
Jeneiro's  stream  from  rlata  winds  Iiis  way. 
And  bold  Madera  opes  from  Paraguay. 
From  fair  Albania,  towVd  the  falling  sun, 
Back  thro*  the  midland,  lengthening  channels  run, 
Ueet  the  far  lakes,  their  beauteous  towns  that  lave, 
And  Hudson  join  to  broad  Ohio's  wave.*  * 
From  dim  Superior,  whose  unfathom'd  sea 
Drinks  the  mild  splendor*  of  the  setting  day. 
New  paths,  unfolaing,  lead  their  watery  pnde, 
And  towns  and  empires  rise  alorig  their  side; 
To  MLsstssippi's  source  the  pnsses  bend. 
And  to  the  broad  Pacific  main  extend. 
From  the  red  banks  of  blest  Arabia's  tide. 
Thro'  the  dread  isthmus,  waves  unwonted  glide; 
From  Europe's  crowded  coasts  while  bounding  sails 
Look  through  the  pass  and  call  the  Asian  gales. 
Volga  and  Oby  distant  oceans  join. 
And  the  long  Danube  meets  the  rolling  Rhine ; 
While  other  streams  that  cleave  the  midland  plain. 
Spread  their  new  courses  to  the  distant  main. 

The  notes  to  the  Columbiad  and  the  preliminary 
account  of  Columbus  are  well  written.    The  an- 


•  la  tho  Columbiad  (ISOT)  these  last  fonr  lines  read^ 

From  Mohawk^B  moath,  far  westing  with  the  san. 
Thro  all  the  midlands  recent  channels  run, 
T^  the  redandnit  lakes,  the  broad  hills  brave, 
^M  Hodaoa  marry  with  Mlasouri's  wave. 


tioipation  of  the  decline  of  public  war,  fVom  the 
decline  of  private,  is  felicitous.  Alluding  to  the 
legend  on  the  cannon  of  Louis  XIV.,  ultima  ratio 
regum,  he  says,  "There  certainly  was  a  time 
when  the  same  device  might  have  been  written 
on  the  hatchet  or  club  or  fist  of  every  man ;  and 
the  best  weapon  of  destruction  that  he  could 
wield  against  his  neighbor  might  have  been  called 
ultima  ratio  virorum^  meaning  that  human  rea- 
son could  go  no  farther."  His  remarks  on  the 
philosophy  of  history  show  what  would  have  been 
the  spirit  of  his  contemplated  History  of  the  Ameri- 
can Revolution,  in  which  he  would  doubtless  have 
anticipated  somethingof  the  treatment  of  Bancroft. 
He  carries  his  single  idea  of  the  evils  of  war  to  a 
ridiculous  excess,  forgetting  for  the  moment  the 
uses  of  poetry  and  the  imagination,  when  he  falls 
foul  of  Homer  for  his  pictures  of  battles  and 
kings,  and  pronounces  the  opinion  that  the 
existence  of  that  famous  old  bard  "has  really 
proved  one  of  the  signal  misfortunes  of  man- 
kind."* 

The  Columhvtd  was  reprinted  in  1809,  in  two 
duodecimo  volumes;  it  was  republished  iuEngland 
and  also  in  Paris,  1\\  this  year  liarlow  delivered 
a  Fourth  of  July  Oration  at  the  request  of  the 
Democratic  citizens  of  the  District  of  Columbia, 
in  which  he  urged  a  general  system  of  public  im- 
provement and  public  instruction  to  be  sustained 
by  appropriations  from  government.  He  next 
turned  his  attention  to  the  composition  of  a  his- 
tory of  the  United  States,  a  task  which  was  in- 
terrupted by  his  appointment  from  Monroe  of 
Minister  to  France,  succeeding  Armstrong.  His 
new  French  labors  were  applied  to  the  difficult 
negotiations  with  the  government,  growing  out  of 
the  policy  of  France  in  the  Berlin  and  Milan  de- 
crees. In  October,  1812,  when  Bonaparte  was 
on  his  Russian  campaign,  Barlow  received  an  in- 
vitation to  wait  upon  him  at  Wilna.  He  set  off 
post-haste;  the  severity  of  the  weather  and  fa- 
tigues of  the  journey,  with  the  changes  of  tem- 
perature from  the  small  Jewish  taverns  in  Poland 
to  the  atmosphere  without,  induced  an  infiamma- 
tion  of  the  lungs,  to  which  he  rapidly  succumbed, 
dying  on  his  return  to  Paris,  December  22,  1813, 
at  Zamawicka,  an  unimportant  village  near  Cra- 
cow. 

His  last  poem  was  a  withering  expression  of 
his  sentiment  towards  N'apoleon.  It  was  dictated 
by  Barlow,  in  December,  1812,  while  lying  on  his 
bed,  to  his  secretary,  Thomas  Barlow,  about  raid- 
night,  only  a  night  or  two  before  the  van  of  the 
French  anny,  which  had  been  defeated  by  the 
burning  of  Moscow,  entered  Wilna  on  their  retreat, 
the  same  month  in  which  he  died.  It  was  copied 
in  diplomatic  characters  and  sent  to  Mrs.  Barlow 
in  Paris,  but  it  never  reached  her.  The  original 
poem  written  at  Wilna  is  now  in  the  possession 
of  the  Rev.  Lemuel  O.  Olmstead,  who  has  placed 
a  copy  at  our  disposal.  The  paper  has,  in  water- 
mark, a  head  of  Na|)oleon,  and  the  words,  "  ^a- 
poUon  Empereur  dcs  Francaia  et  Eoi  JDVtalU,''^ 

ADrvm  TO  ▲  lavxir  nv  BnaBxa. 

Blaek  fool,  why  winter  here  f    These  frozen  skies, 
Worn  by  your  wings  and  deafened  by  your  cries, 


*  Prelhoo  to  the  ColmnUad. 
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Should  wftrn  yon  hence,  vhere  milder  sunB  inrite, 
And  Day  alternates  with  hu  mother  Night 
Tou  fear,  perhupe,  your  food  will  foil  you  there- 
Tour  human  carnage,  that  delicioua  fare, 
That  lured  you  hither,  following  still  your  friend, 
The  great  Napoleon,  to  the  world*s  bleak  end. 
You  fenr  because  the  southern  climes  pour*d  forth       ' 
Their  clustering  nations  to  infest  the  north — 
Bavarians,  Austrians — ^those  wlio  drink  the  To,  ' 

And  those  who  skirt  the  Tuscan  seas  below, 
With  all  Germania,  Neustria,  Belgia,  Qaul,  | 

Doom'd  here  to  wade  through  slaughter  to  their  foil. 
You  fear  he  left  behind  no  wars  to  feed 
His  feathered  cannibals  and  nurse  the  breed. 
Fear  not,  my  screamer,  call  your  greedy  train. 
Sweep  over  £uroi>e,  hurry  back  to  Spain—- 
You*li  find  his  legions  there,  the  valiant  crew. 
Please  best  their  masters  when  thoy  toil  for  you. 
Abundant  there  they  spread  the  country  o'er. 
And  taint  the  breeze  with  every  nation^  gor&— 
Iberian,  Russian,  British,  widely  strown. 
But  still  more  wide  and  copious  flows  their  own. 
Go  where  you  will,  Calabna,  Malta,  Greece, 
Egypt  and  Syria  still  his  fame  increase. 
Domingo's  fattened  isle  and  India's  plains 
Glow  deep  with  purple  drawn  from  Gallic  veins. 
No  raven*s  wing  can  stretch  the  flight  so  tar 
As  the  torn  bandrols  of  Napoleon's  war. 
Choose  then  your  climate,  nx  yonr  best  abode — 
He'll  make  you  deserts  and  he  11  bring  you  blood. 
How  could  you  fear  a  dearth  f    Have  not  mankind, 
Though  slain  by  millions,  millions  left  behind! 
Has  not  conscription  still  the  power  to  wield 
Her  annual  falchion  o'er  the  human  field? 
A  faithful  harvester  1  or  if  a  mnn 
Escape  that  gleaner,  shall  he  'scape  the  ban. 
The  triple  ban,  that,  like  the  hound  of  hell, 
Gripes  with  three  joles  to  hold  Itis  victims  well  I 
Feai  nothing,  then !  hatch  fast  your  ravenous  brood. 
Tench  them  to  cry  to  Buonaparte  for  food. 
They'll  be,  like  yon,  of  all  hi^  suppliant  train, 
The  only  class  that  never  cries  in  vain  t 
For  see  wliat  natural  benefits  you  lend — 
The  surest  way  to  fix  the  mutual  friend — 
While  on  his  slaughtered  troops  your  tribes  are  fed, 
You  cleanse  his  camp  and  carry  o£f  his  dead, 
Imperial  scavenger,  out  now,  you  know. 
Your  work  is  Tain  amid  theee  hills  of  snow. 
His  tentless  troops  are  marbled  through  with  frost. 
And  changed  to  crystal  when  tlie  breath  is  lost 
Mere  trunks    of   ice,  though  linm'd  like   human 

frames. 
And  lately  warmed  with  life's  endearing  flames, 
They  cannot  taint  the  air,  the  world  infest. 
Nor  can  you  tear  one  fibre  from  their  breast 
No !  from  their  visual  sockets  as  tliey  lie. 
With  beak  and  claws  you  cannot  pluck  an  eye — 
The  frozen  orb,  preserving  still  its  form. 
Defies  your  talons  as  it  braves  the  storm. 
But  stands  and  stares  to  God  as  if  to  know. 
In  what  curst  hands  he  leaves  his  world  below  I 
Fly  then,  or  starve,  though  all  the  dreadful  road 
From  Minsk  to  Moscow  with  their  bodies  strow'd 
May  count  some  myriads,  yet  they  can't  suffice 
To  feed  you  more  beneath  these  areadful  skies. 
Go  buck  and  winter  in  the  wilds  of  Spain ; 
Feast  there  awhile,  and  in  the  next  campaign 
Rejoin  your  master,  for  you'll  find  him  tnen, 
With  his  new  millions  of  the  race  of  men. 
Clothed  in  his  thunders,  all  his  flags  unfurl'd. 
Raging  and  storming  o'er  a  prostrate  world! 
War  after  war  his  hun^py  soul  requires; 
State  after  state  shall  sink  beneath  his  fires. 
Yet  other  Spains  in  victim  smoke  shall  rise. 
And  other  Moboowb  suffocate  the  ddea. 


Each  land  lie  reeking  with  its  people  doia. 
And  not  a  stream  run  bloodless  to  the  main^ 
Till  men  resume  their  souls,  and  dare  to  abed 
Earth's  total  vengeance  on  the  monster's  head  I 

Barlow  in  early  life  married  Rath,  sL<ter  of 
the  celebrated  politician,  Abraham  Baldwin,  a 
Comiecticut  man  who  settled  in  Georgia,  and  who 
reoeived  in  his  post  in  Congress  Barlow^s  politi- 
cal letters  from  Europe.  In  the  dedication  of  the 
Columbiad  to  Fulton,  Barlow  speaks  of  the  poem 
being  much  benefited  by  ^^the  observations  of 
my  excellent  wife.^*  lliis  lady  survived  him 
nearly  six  years,  dying  at  his  seat  of  Kalorama, 
May  80,  1818,  at  the  age  of  sixty-two. 

HTMXTO  POAOS. 

Hail,  sacred  Peace,  who  cloim'st  thy  bright  abode 
'Mid  circling  sainta  that  grace  the  throne  of  God, 
Before  his  arm,  around  this  shapeless  earth, 
Stretch'd  tlie  wide  heav'us  and  gave  to  nature  birth; 
Ere  morning  stars  his  glowing  chambers  hung, 
Or  songs  of  gladness  woke  an  angel's  tongue ; 
Veiled  in  the  brightness  of  th*  Almighty's  mind. 
In  blest  repose  thy  placid  form  reclined ; 
Borne  through  the  heaven,  with  his  creating  voice, 
Thy  presence  bade  the  unfolding  worlds  rejoice; 
Gave  to  seraphic  hearts  their  sounding  lays^ 
Their  joy  to  angels  and  to  men  their  praise. 

From  scenes  of  blood,  these  beauteous  shores  that 
stain. 
From  gasping  friends  that  press  the  sanguine  plain, 
From  nelas,  long  taught  in  vain  thy  flight  to  mourn, 
I  rise,  delightful  power,  and  greet  thy  glad  return. 
Too  long  the  groans  of  death  and  battle's  bray 
Have  rung  discordant  through  the  unpleasiog  lay;- 
Let  pity's  tear  its  balmy  frngrance  shod, 
O'er  neroes'  wounds  and  patriot  warriors  dead : 
Accept,  departed  shades,  these  grateful  si^hs, 
Your  fond  attendants  to  the  approving  skies. 
But  now  the  untuneful  trump  shall  grate  no  more. 
Ye  silver  streams,  no  longer  swell  with  gore ; 
Bear  from  your  beauteous  banks  tJie  crimson  stain, 
With  yon  retiring  navies  to  the  main ; 
While  other  views  unfolding  on  my  eyes. 
And  happier  themes  bid  bolder  numbers  rise. 
Bring,  bounteous  Peace,  in  tliy  celestial  Uirong, 
Life  to  my  soul,  and  rapture  to  my  song ; 
Give  me  to  trace,  with  pure  unclouded  ray. 
The  arts  and  virtues  that  attend  thy  sway ; 
To  see  thy  blissful  charms  that  here  descend. 
Thro'  distant  realms  and  endless  years  extend. 

TBX  OOMSFIOACT  OT  KIKOSb 

Eternal  Truth,  thy  trump  undaunted  lend, 
People,  and  priesto,  and  courts,  and  kings,  attend; 
While,  borne  on  western  gales  from  tliat  far  shore 
Where  Justice  reigns,  and  tyrants  tread  no  more, 
Th'  untainted  voice  that  no  dissuasion  awes, 
Tliat  fears  no  frown,  and  seeks  no  blind  appiaate^ 
Shall  tell  the  bliss  that  Freedom  sheds  abroad, 
The  rights  of  Nature,  and  the  gift  of  God 
Think  not,  ye  knaves,  whom  meanness  styles  the 
great. 
Drones  of  the  church  and  harpies  of  the  state, — 
Ye,  whose  curat  sires,  for  blood  and  plunder  fam'd, 
Sultans,  or  kings,  or  czars,  or  emp'rora  nam'd. 
Taught  the  deluded  world  their  claims  to  own. 
And  raise  the  crested  reptiles  to  a  throne,— 
Ye,  who  pretend  to  your  dark  host  was  given 
The  lamp  of  life,  the  mystic  keys  of  heaven; 
Whose  impious  arts  with  magic  spells  began. 
When  shades  of  ign'rance  veil'd  the  race  of  man ; 
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Who  chaoge,  from  age  to  age,  the  aly  deceit, 
As  science  beams,  and  virtue  learns  the  cheat; 
Tyrants  of  double  powers,  the  souls  that  blind. 
To  rob,  to  scourge,  and  brutalize  mankind,-* 
Think  not  I  come  to  croak  with  omen'd  yell 
Tlie  dire  damnations  of  your  future  hell, 
To  bend  a  bigot  or  reform  a  knave. 
By  opening  all  the  scenes  beyond  the  grave. 
1  know  your  crusted  souls :  while  one  defies. 
In  sceptic  scorn,  the  vengeance  of  the  skies. 
The  other  boasts, — I  ken  thee,  power  divine, 
Bat  fear  thee  not ;  th*  avenging  bolt  is  mine. 

No!  'tis  the  present  world  that  prompts  the  song. 
The  world  we  see,  the  world  that  feels  the  wrong, 
The  world  of  men,  whose  arguments  ye  know, 
Of  men,  long  curb'd  to  servitude  and  woe, 
Men,  rous*d  from  sloth,  by  indignation  stung. 
Their  strong  hands  loosd,  and  found  their  fearless 

tongue; 
Whose  voice  of  thunder,  whose  descending  steel. 
Shall  speak  to  souls,  and  teach  dull  nerves  to  feeL 

Thinlc  not,  (ah  no,  the  weak  delusion  shun, 
Burke  leads  yon  wrong,  the  world  is  not  his  own), 
Indulge  not  once  the  thought,  the  vap*ry  dream. 
The  fooFs  repast,  the  mad-maa's  thread-oare  theme, 
That  nations,  rising  in  the  light  of  truth. 
Strong  with  new  life  and  pure  regenerate  youth, 
Will  shrink  from  toils  so  splendidly  begun, 
Theii  bliss  abandon  and  their  glory  shun, 
Betray  the  trust  by  Heaven's  own  hand  consign'd, 
The  great  concentred  stake,  the  interest  of  mankind. 
Te  speak  of  kin£^  combin'd,  some  league  that 
draws 
Europe's  whole  force,  to  save  your  sinking  cause ; 
Of  Cancy'd  hosts  by  myriads  that  advance 
To  cmsn  the  untry'd  power  of  new-bom  France. 
Misg^ded  men  I  these  idle  tales  despise; 
Let  one  briglit  ray  of  reason  strike  your  eyes ; 
Show  me  your  kiu^  tlie  sceptred  horde  parade,-— 
See  their  pomp  vanish !  see  your  Visions  fudo  1 
Indignant  man  resumes  the  shaft  he  gave, 
I>iBarms  the  tyrant  and  unbinds  tiie  slave. 
Displays  the  unclad  skeletons  of  kings,* 
Spectres  of  power,  and  serpents  without  stings. 
And  shall    mankind, — shall   France,  whose  giant 

might 
Rent  the  dark  veil,  and  drag^*d  them  forth  to  light, 
Heed  now  thoir  threats  in  dying  ang^sh  tost! 
And  she  who  fell'd  the  monster,  fear  the  ghost  t 
Bid  young  Alci  ics,  in  his  grasp  who  takes, 
And  gripes  with  naked  hand  the  twisting  snakes. 
Their  force  exhausted,  bid  him  prostrate  fall. 
And  dread  their  sliaJows  trembling  on  the  wall. 

But  grant  to  kings  and  courts  their  ancient  play, 
Boca!  their  splendour  and  revive  tlieir  sway ; 
Can  all  your  cant  and  all  your  cries  persuade 
One  |x>wer  to  join  you  in  your  wild  crusade? 
In  rain  ye  search  to  eoi'th  s  remotest  end ; 
No  court  can  aid  you,  and  no  king  defend. 

Not  the  mad  knave  who  Sweden's  sceptre  stole, 
Nor  she  whose  thunder  shakes  the  northern  pole ; 
Nor  Frederic's  widow'd  sword,  that  scorns  to  tell 
On  whose  weak  brow  his  crown  reluctant  fell. 
Not  the  tri-sceptred  prince,  of  Austrian  mould. 
The  ape  of  wisdom  and  the  slave  of  golJ, 
Theresa's  son,  who,  with  a  feeble  grace, 
Just  mimics  all  the  vices  of  his  race ; 
For  him  no  charm  can  foreign  strife  afford. 
Too  mean  to  spend  his  wealth,  too  wise  to  trust  his 
sword. 
Glance  o'er  the  Pyrenees, — ^but  youll  disdain 
To  break  the  dream  that  soothes  the  monk  of  Spain. 


*  Oma  vitUt  regum  wteu4$  eBohttutta  medtUUs. 

JvrwAL,  Sat.  & 


He  eonnts  his  beads,  and  spends  his  holy  seal 

To  raise  once  more  th'  inouisitorial  wheel. 

Prepares  the  faggot  and  tne  flame  renews. 

To  roast  the  French,  as  once  the  Moors  and  Jews : 

While  abler  hands  the  busy  task  divide, 

His  queen  to  dandle  and  his  state  to  guide. 

Yet  ask  great  Pitt  to  join  your  desp'rate  work,— 
See  how  his  annual  aid  confounds  the  Turk  I 
Like  a  war-elephant  his  bulk  he  shows, 
And  treads  down  friends,  when  ftighten'd  by  his 
foes. 
Where  then,  forsaken  villains,  will  ye  turn  f 
Of  France  the  outcast  and  of  earth  the  scorn ; 
What  new-made  charm  can  dissipate  your  fears  9 
Can  Burke's  mad  foam,  or  Calonue's  bouse  of  peers! 
Can  Artois'  sword,  that  erst  near  Calpe's  wall. 
Where  Crillen  fought  and  Elliott  was  to  fall, 
Burn'd  with  the  fire  of  fame,  but  harmless  burn'd. 
For  sheatli'd  the  sword  remain'd,  and  in  its  sheath 
return'd  I 
Oh  Burke,  degenerate  slave  I    with   grief  and 
shame 
The  Muse  indignant  must  repeat  thy  name. 
Strange  man,  declare, — since,  at  creation's  birth, 
From  crumbling  chaos  sprang  this  heav'n  and  earth. 
Since  wrecks  and  outcast  relics  still  remain, 
Whirl'd  ceaseless  round  confusion's  dreary  reign. 
Declare,  from  all  these  fragments,  whence  you  stole 
That  genius  wild,  that  monstrous  mass  of  soul ; 
Where  spreads  the  widest  waste  of  all  extremes, 
Full  darkness  frowns,  and  heav'n's  own  splendoor 

beams; 
Truth,  error,  falsehood,  rhetoric's  raginff  thle, 
And  pomp  and  meanness,  prejudice  and  pridu. 
Strain  to  an  endless  clang  thy  voice  of  fire. 
Thy  thoughts  bewilder  and  thy  audience  tire. 

Like  Phosbus'  son,  we  see  thee  wing  thy  way, 
Snatch  the  loose  reins,  and  mount  the  car  of  day. 
To  earth  now  plunging  plough  thy  wasting  course. 
The  great  sublime  of  weakness  and  of  forcei 
But  while  the  worlds  keen  eye,  with  generous 

glance, 
Tliy  faults  could  pardon  and  thy  worth  enhance. 
When  foes  were  hush'd,  when  justice  dar'd  com-* 

mend. 
And  e'en  fond  freedom  claim'd  thee  as  a  friend. 
Why,  in  a  gulph  of  baseness,  sink  forlorn. 
And  change  pure  praise  for  infamy  and  scorn  t 
And  di£t  thou  hope,  by  tliy  infuriate  quiU 
To  rouse  mankind  the  blood  of  realms  to  spill  t 
Then  to  restore,  on  death-devoted  plains, 
Their  scouige  to  tyrants,  and  to  man  his  chains f 
To  swell  their  souls  with  thy  own  bigot  rage. 
And  blot  the  glories  of  so  bright  an  age  ? 
First  stretch  thy  arm,  and,  with  less  impious  might. 
Wipe  out  the  stars,  and  quench  the  solar  light : 
"  I'or  fieavn  and  earth"  the  voice  of  God  ordains, 
"  Shall  pojit  and  perish,  but  my  word  remains" 
Th'  eternal  word,  which  gave,  in  spite  of  thee. 
Reason  to  man,  that  bids  tiie  man  oe  free. 

Thou  could'st  not  hope:  'twas  heav'n's  returning 
grace. 
In  kind  compassion  to  our  iujur'd  racCg 
Which  stripp'd  that  soul,  ere  it  should  flee  from 

hence. 
Of  the  last  garb  of  decency  or  sense. 
Left  thee  its  own  foul  horrors  to  display, 
In  all  the  blackness  of  its  native  day. 
To  sink  at  last,  from  earth's  glad  surface  hurl'd. 
The  sordid  sov'reign  of  the  letter'd  world. 

In  some  sad  hour,  ere  death's  dim  terrors  spread. 
Ere  seas  of  dark  oblivion  whelm  thy  head, 
Reflect,  lost  man, — If  those,  thy  kindred  knaves. 
O'er  the  broad  Rhine  whose  flag  rebellious  waves. 
Once  draw  the  sword;  its  burning  point  shall  bring 
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To  thy  quick  nerves  a  nerer-ending  Bting ; 

The  blood  they  shed  thy  weight  of  woe  shall  swell. 

And  their  grim  ghosts  for  erer  with  thee  dwelL 

Learn  hence,  ye  t^rrants,  ere  ye  learn  too  late, 
Of  all  your  craft  th'  inevitable  mte. 
The  hour  is  oome,  the  world's  inclosing  eyes 
Discern  with  rapture  where  its  wisdom  bes ; 
From  western  hear'ns  th*  inverted  orient  spring?. 
The  mom  of  man,  the  dreadful  night  of  kingii. 
IMm,  like  the  day-struck  owl,  ye  grope  in  light, 
No  arm  for  combat,  no  resource  in  flight ; 
If  on  your  guards  your  lingering  hopes  repose. 
Your  guards  are  men,  and  men  you've  made  your 

foes; 
If  to  your  rocky  ramparts  ye  repair, 
Be  Lannay's  fate  can  tell  your  rortune  there. 
No  turn,  no  shift,  no  courtly  arts  avail, 
Each  mask  is  broken,  all  illusions  fail ; 
Driv'n  to  your  Inst  retreat  of  ehamo  and  fear, 
One  counsel  waits  you,  one  relief  is  near : 
By  worth  internal,  rise  to  self-wrought  fame, 
Your  equal  rank,  your  human  kindred  claim ; 
*Tis  reason's  choice,  'tis  wisdom's  final  plan. 
To  drop  the  monarch  and  assume  the  man. 

Hail  MAN,  exalted  title  (  first  and  best, 
On  God's  own  image  by  his  hand  imprest, 
To  which  at  last  the  reas'ning  race  is  driven. 
And  seeks  anew  what  first  it  goin'd  from  heaven. 
O  MAN,  my  brother,  how  the  cordial  fiame 
Of  all  cnaearments  kindles  at  the  name  I 
In  every  clime,  thy  visage  greets  my  eyes, 
In  every  tongue  thy  kindred  accents  rise ; 
The  thought  expanding  swells  my  heart  with  gloe. 
It  finds  a  friena,  and  loves  itself  in  thee. 

Say  then,  fraternal  family  divine, 
Whom  mutual  wants  and  mutual  aids  combine. 
Say  from  what  source  the  dire  delusion  rose. 
That  souls  like  ours  were  ever  made  for  foes ; 
Why  earth's  maternal  bosom,  where  we  tread. 
To  rear  our  mansions  and  receive  our  bread. 
Should  blush  BO  often  for  the  race  she  bore, 
So  long  be  drench'd  with  floods  of  filial  gore ; 
Why  to  small  realms  for  ever  rest  confin  d 
Our  great  affections,  meant  for  all  mankind 
Though  climes  divide  us  ;  shall  the  stream  or  sea, 
That  forms  a  barrier  'twixt  my  friend  and  me. 
Inspire  the  wish  his  peaceful  state  to  mar. 
And  meet  his  falchion  in  the  ranks  of  war  t 

Not  seas,  nor  climes,  nor  wild  ambition's  fire 
In  nation's  minds  could  e'er  the  wish  inspire ; 
Where  equal  rights  each  sober  voice  should  guide. 
No  blood  would  stain  them,  and  no  war  divide. 
lis  dark  deception,  'tis  the  glare  of  state, 
Man  sunk  in  titles,  lost  in  small  and  great : 
"lis  rank,  distinction,  all  the  hell  that  springs 
From  those  prolific  monsters,  courts  and  kings. 
These  are  the  vampires  nurs'd  on  nature's  spoils ; 
For  these  with  pangs  the  starving  peasant  toils, 
For  these  the  earth's  broad  surface  teems  with  grain. 
Theirs  the  dread  labours  of  the  devious  main  ; 
And  when  the  wasted  world  but  dares  refuse 
The  gifts  oppressive  and  extorted  dues. 
They  bid  wild  slaughter  spread  the  gory  plains. 
The  life*blood  gushing  from  a  thousand  veins. 
Erect  their  thrones  amid  the  sang^ne  flood. 
And  dip  their  purple  in  the  nation's  blood. 

The  gazing  crowd,  of  glittering  state  afraid, 
Adore  the  power  their  coward  meanness  made ; 
In  war's  short  intervals,  while  regal  shows 
Still  blind  their  reason  and  insult  their  woes. 
What  strange  events  for  proud  processions  call  I 
See  kingdoms  crowding  to  a  birth-night  ball  I 
See  the  long  pomp  in  gorgeous  glare  display'd. 
The  tinsel'd  guaras,  the  squadron'd  horse  parade ; 
See  heralds  gay,  with  emblems  on  their  vest, 


In  tiflso'd  robes,  tall,  beauteous  pages  drett ; 
Amid  superior  ranks  of  splendia  slaves. 
Lords,  dukes  and  princes,  titulary  knaves, 
Confus'dly  shine  their  crosses,  genos  and  stars. 
Sceptres  and  globes  and  crowns  and  spoils  of  warn 
Oil  gilded  orlM  see  thundering  chariots  rolTd, 
Ste^,  snorting  fire,  and  champing  bitts  of  gold. 
Prance  to  the  trumpet^s  voice ;  while  each  awumw 
A  loftier  gait,  and  lifts  his  neck  of  plumes. 
High  on  a  moving  throne,  and  near  the  van. 
The  tyrant  rides,  the  chosen  scourge  of  man ; 
Clarions  and  flutes  and  drums  his  way  prepare. 
And  shouting  millions  rend  the  troubled  air  ; 
Millions,  whose  ceaseless  toils  the  pomp  sustain. 
Whose  hour  of  stupid  joy  repays  on  nge  of  paiiu 

Of  these  no  more.     From  onlers,  slaves  and  kings, 
To  thee,  O  man,  my  heart  rebounding  PpriLga, 
Behold  th*  ascending  bliss  that  waits  Uiy  call, 
Heav'n's  own  bequest,  the  heritage  of  aU. 
Awake  to  wisdom,  seixe  the  prolfer'd  priia ; 
From  shade  to  light,  from  grief  to  gloi^  rise. 
Freedom  at  last,  with  reason  in  her  trnin. 
Extends  o'er  eartli  her  everlasting  reign ; 
See  Gallia's  sons,  so  late  the  tyrant's  sport, 
Machines  in  war  and  sycophants  at  court. 
Start  into  men,  expand  their  well-taught  mind. 
Lords  of  themselves  and  leaders  of  mankind. 
On  equal  rights  their  base  of  empire  lies. 
On  walls  of  wisdom  see  the  structure  rise ; 
Wide  o'er  the  gazing  world  it  towers  sublime, 
A  modell'd  form  for  each  surrounding  clime. 
To  useful  toils  they  bend  their  noblest  aim. 
Make  patriot  views  and  moral  views  the  same. 
Renounce  the  wish  of  war,  bid  conquest  cease. 
Invite  all  men  to  happiness  and  pence. 
To  faith  and  justice  rear  the  youthful  race. 
With  strength  exalt  them  and  with  science  grace. 
Till  truth's  blest  banners,  o'er  the  regions  hurl'd. 
Shake  t^^rants  from  their  thrones,  and  cheer  the 
waking  world. 

In  northern  elimes,  where  feudal  shades  of  late 
Chiird  every  heart  and  palsied  every  state. 
Behold,  illumin'd  by  th' instructive  oge, 
Tliat  great  phenomenon,  a  sceptred  saff& 
There  Stanislaus  unfurls  his  prudent  plan. 
Tears  the  strong  bandage  from  the  eyes  of  num. 
Points  the  progressive  march,  and  sh^>es  the  way. 
That  leads  a  realm  from  darkness  into  day. 

And  deign,  for  once,  to  tarn  a  transient  eye 
To  that  wide  world  that  skirts  the  western  sky ; 
Hail  the  mild  morning,  where  the  dawn  b^an, 
The  full  fruition  of  the  hopes  of  man. 
Where  sage  experience  seals  the  sacred  cause ; 
And  that  rare  union,  liberty  and  laws. 
Speaks  to  the  reas'ning  race :  to  freedom  rise. 
Like  them  be  equal,  and  like  them  be  wise. 

TUX  hastt  rtrDUXG. 

A  Poem  in  Tliree  Cantos. 

Written  at  Chambery  in  Savoy,  January,  179&. 

By  Joel  Barlow. 

Omne  tulit  punctum  qui  miscuit  utile  dulci* 
He  makes  a  good  breakfast  who  mixes  podding  with 

molasses. 

7b  Mtm.  Wa»hinffi<m, 

Madam  : — ^A  simplicity  in  diet,  whether  it  be  con* 
sidered  with  reference  to  the  happine:<3  of  individu- 
als or  the  prosperity  of  a  nation,  is  of  more  conse- 
C[uence  than  we  are  apt  to  imagine.  In  recommend- 
ing so  great  and  necessary  a  virtue  to  the  rational 
part  of  mankind,  I  wish  it  were  in  my  power  to  do 
it  in  such  a  manner  as  would  be  likely  to  gain  theif 
attention.    I  am  sensible  that  it  is  one  of  those  tub- 
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jeets  in  which  example  hna  infinitely  more  power 
than  the  most  convincing  ar^umeut»,  or  the  highest 
charms  of  poetry.  Goldsnuth's  Duerted  Vulage, 
though  possessing  these  two  advantages  in  a  greater 
<legree  than  any  other  work  of  the  kind,  has  not 
prevented  villages  in  England  firom  hcinp^  deserted, 
'fhe  apparent  mterest  of  the  rich  individuals,  who 
form  the  taste  as  well  as  the  laws  in  that  country, 
has  been  against  him ;  and  with  tliat  interest  it  has 
been  vain  to  contend. 

The  vicious  habits  which  in  this  little  piece  I  en- 
deavor to  combat,  seem  to  me  not  so  aifficult  to 
cure.  No  doss  of  people  has  any  interest  in  sup- 
porting them,  unless  it  be  the  interest  which  certain 
families  may  feel  in  vieing  with  each  other  in  sump- 
tuous entertainments.  There  may  indeed  be  some 
instances  of  depraved  appetites  which  no  arguments 
will  conquer;  out  these  must  be  rare.  There  are 
very  few  persoiis  but  would  always  prefer  a 
plain  dish  tor  themselves,  and  would  prefer  it  like- 
wise for  their  guests,  if  there  were  no  risk  of  repu- 
tation in  the  case.  This  difficulty  can  only  be  re- 
moved by  example;  and  the  example  should  pro- 
ceed from  those  whose  situation  enables  them  to 
take  the  lead  in  forming  the  manners  of  a  nation. 
Persons  of  this  description  in  America,  I  should  hope, 
are  neither  above  nor  below  the  influence  of  truth 
and  reason  when  conveyed  in  language  suited  to  the 
subject. 

Whether  the  manner  I  have  chosen  to  address 
my  arguments  to  them  be  such  as  to  promise  any 
success,  is  what  I  cannot  decide.  But  I  certainly 
had  hopes  of  doing  some  good,  or  I  should  not  have 
taken  tne  pains  of  putting  so  many  rhymes  together ; 
and  much  less  should  I  have  ventured  to  place  your 
name  at  the  head  of  these  observations. 

Tour  situation  commands  the  respect  and  your 
character  the  affections  of  a  numerous  people. 
These  circumstances  impose  a  duty  upon  you,  which 
I  believe  you  dLBcharge  to  your  own  satisfaction 
and  that  oi  others.  Tne  example  of  your  domestic 
virtues  has  doubtless  a  great  effect  among  your 
eountry women.  I  only  wish  to  rank  nmplieitu  of 
diei  among  the  virtues.  In  that  case  it  wilfcertainly 
be  cherished  by  you,  and  I  should  hope  more  es- 
teemed by  others  than  it  is  at  present 

The  Autbob, 

TBB  nASTT  punnnre. — oahto  i. 

Te  Alps  audacious,  through  the  heavens  that  rise, 
To  cramp  the  day  and  hide  me  from  the  skies ; 
Ye  Galhc  flags,  that  o'er  their  heights  unfurled. 
Bear  death  to  kings,  and  freedom  to  the  world, 
I  sing  not  you.    A  softer  theme  I  choose, 
A  virgin  theme,  unconscious  of  the  Muse, 
But  fruitful,  rich,  well  suited  to  inspire 
The  purest  frenzy  of  poetic  fire. 

D^pise  it  not,  ye  biards  to  terror  steeVd, 
Who  hurl  your  thunders  round  the  epic  field ; 
Nor  ye  who  strain  your  midnight  throats  to  sing 
Joys  that  the  vineyard  and  the  still-house  bring ; 
Or  on  some  distant  fair  your  notes  employ, 
And  speak  of  raptures  that  you  ne'er  enjoy. 
I  Btog  the  sweets  I  know,  the  charms  I  feel, 
Hy  morning  incense,  and  my  evening  meal. 
The  sweets  of  Hasty  Pudding.    Come,  dear  bowl, 
QUde  o'er  my^  palate,  and  inspire  my  souL 
Tlie  milk  besiae  ^ee,  smoking  from  the  Idne, 
Its  sobetance  mingle,  married  in  with  thine. 
Shall  cool  and  temper  thy  superior  heat. 
And  save  the  pains  of  blowing  while  I  cat 

Oh !  oonld  the  smooth,  the  emblematic  song 
Flow  like  thy  genial  juices  o'er  my  tongue, 
Gould  those  mild  morsels  in  my  numbers  chime, 
And,  as  they  roll  in  substance,  roll  in  rhyme, 

TOL.  I. — ^26 


No  more  thy  awkward  unpoetic  name 
Should  shun  the  muse,  or  prejudice  thy  fame; 
But  rising  grateful  to  the  accustom'd  ear. 
All  bards  should  cntch  it,  and  all  realms  revere  1 

Assist  me  first  with  pious  toil  to  trace 
Through  wrecks  of  time,  thy  Unenge  and  thy  race ; 
Declare  what  lovely  squaw,  in  days  of  yore, 
(Ere  great  Columbus  sought  thy  native  shore) 
First  gave  thee  to  the  worid ;  her  works  of  fame 
Have  lived  indeed,  but  lived  without  a  name. 
Some  tawny  Ceres,  goddess  of  her  days. 
First  leam  d  with  stones  to  crack  the  well  diied 

maize, 
Throuffh  the  rough  sieve  to  shake  the  golden  shower. 
In  boiung  water  stir  the  yellow  flour : 
The  yellow  flour,  bestrew'd  and  stirr'd  with  haste. 
Swells  in  the  flood  and  thickens  to  a  paste, 
Then  puffii  and  wallops,  rises  to  the  brim. 
Drinks  the  dry  knobs  that  on  the  suHace  swim ; 
The  knobs  at  last  the  busy  ladle  breaks. 
And  the  whole  mass  its  true  consistence  takes. 

Could  but  her  sacred  name,  unknown  so  long, 
Rise,  like  her  labors,  to  the  son  of  song, 
To  her,  to  them,  I'd  consecrate  my  lays, 
And  blow  her  pudding  with  the  breath  of  praise. 
If  'twas  Delia  whom  I  sang  before 
I  here  ascribe  her  one  great  virtue  more. 
Not  through  the  rich  Peruvian  realms  alone 
The  fame  of  Sol's  sweet  daughter  should  be  known, 
But  o'er  the  world's  wide  clime  should  live  secure. 
Far  as  his  rays  extend,  as  long  as  they  endure. 

Dear  Hasty  Pudding,  what  unpromised  joy 
Expands  my  neart,  to  meet  thee  m  Savoy  I 
Doom'd  o'er  the  world  through  devious  paths  to 

roam. 
Each  cUme  my  country,  and  each  house  my  home,. 
My  soul  is  soothed,  my  cares  have  found  an  end, 
I  greet  my  long  lost,  unforgotten  friend. 

For  thee  through  Paris,  that  corrupted  town. 
How  long  in  vain  I  wandered  up  ana  down^ 
Where  shameless  Bacchus,  with  his  drenching  hoard: 
Cold  from  his  cave  usurps  the  morning  board. 
Loudon  is  lost  in  smoke  and  steep'd  in  tea ; 
No  Yankee  there  can  lisp  the  name  of  thee ; 
The  uncouth  word,  a  libel  on  the  town. 
Would  call  a  proclamation  from  the  crown.* 
From  climes  oolique,  that  fear  the  sun's  full  rays, 
Chill'd  in  their  fogs,  exclude  the  generous  maize : 
A  grain,  whose  rich,  luxuriant  growth  requires 
Shoil  gentle  showers,  and  bright  etherial  fires. 

But  here,  though  distant  from  our  native  shore, 
With  mutual  glee,  we  meet  and  laueh  once  more, 
Tlie  same !  I  know  thee  by  that  yellow  face. 
That  strong  complexion  of  true  Indian  race. 
Which  time  can  never  change,  nor  soil  impair, 
Nor  Alpine  snows,  nor  Turkey's  morbid  air ; 
For  endless  years,  through  every  mild  domain. 
Where  grows  the  maize,  there  thou  art  sure  to  reign. 

But  man,  more  fickle,  the  bold  license  claims. 
In  different  realms  to  give  thee  different  names. 
Thee  the  soft  nations  round  the  warm  Levant 
Polenta  call,  the  French  of  course  Polente. 
E'en  in  thy  native  regions,  how  I  blush 
To  hear  the  Pennsylvanians  call  thee  Mitth  I 
On  Hudson's  banks,  while  men  of  Belgic  spaw 
Insult  and  eat  thee  by  the  name  Buppawn, 
All  spurious  appellations,  void  of  truth ; 
I've  better  known  thee  from  my  earliest  youth, 
Thy  name  is  HMty-Pvdding  1  uius  my  sire 
Was  wont  to  g^eet  thee  fuming  from  his  fire ; 
And  while  he  argued  in  thy  just  defence 


*  A  certain  kfng,  at  the  time  when  this  was  written,  was- 
publish  !n(;  proclamations  to  prevent  American  principles  ftrom 
Wing  propagated  In  his  coantry. 
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With  logic  clear,  he  thoB  expliun'd  the  sense :— • 
**  In  fuuU  the  boiling  cauldron,  o'er  the  blaze. 
Receives  and  cooks  the  ready  powder'd  maize ; 
In  hatie  'tis  served,  and  then  in  equal  hattef 
With  cooling  milk,  we  make  the  sweet  repast 
No  carving  to  be  done,  no  knife  to  grate 
The  tender  ear,  and  wound  tlie  stony  plate ; 
But  the  smooth  spoon,  just  fitted  to  the  lip. 
And  taught  with  art  Uie  yielding  mass  to  dip, 
By  frequent  journeys  to  tlie  bowl  well  stored. 
Performs  the  hasty  honors  of  the  board.*' 
Such  is  thy  name,  significant  and  clear, 
A  name,  a  sound  to  every  Yankee  dear, 
But  most  to  me,  whose  heart  and  palate  chaste 
Preserve  my  pure  hereditary  taste. 

There  are  who  strive  to  stamp  with  disrepute 
The  luscious  food,  because  it  feeds  the  brute ; 
In  tropes  of  high-strain'd  wit,  while  gaudy  prigs 
Compare  thy  nursling,  r.iau,  to  pamper'd  pigs; 
With  sovereign  scorn  I  treat  the  vulgar  jest, 
Nor  fear  to  share  thy  bounties  with  the  beast. 
What  though  the  generous  cow  gives  me  to  quaff 
The  milk  nutritious :  am  I  then  a  calf  f 
Or  can  the  genius  of  the  noisy  swine. 
Though  nuraed  on  pudding,  claim  a  kin  to  minet 
Sure  the  sweet  song,  I  fashion  to  thy  praise, 
Runs  more  melodious  than  the  notes  ttiey  raise. 

My  song  resounding  in  its  grateful  glee, 
No  merit  claims :  I  praise  myself  in  thee. 
My  father  loved  thee  through  his  length  of  days! 
For  thee  his  fields  were  shaded  o'er  with  maize ; 
From  thee  what  health,  what  vigor  he  possesB'd, 
Ten  sturdy  freemen  from  his  loins  attest ; 
Thy  constellation  ruled  my  natnl  mom. 
And  all  my  bones  were  made  of  Indian  com. 
Delicious  grain  I  whatever  form  it  take, 
To  roast  or  boil,  to  smother  or  to  bake. 
In  every  dish  'tis  welcome  still  to  me, 
But  most,  my  Hatty  Pudding ^  most  in  thee. 

Let  the  green  succotooh  with  thee  contend. 
Let  beans  and  corn  their  sweetest  juices  blend. 
Let  butter  drench  them  in  its  yellow  tide, 
And  a  long  slice  of  bacon  grace  tlieir  side ; 
Not  all  the  plate,  how  famed  soe'er  it  be, 
Can  please  my  palate  like  a  bowl  of  thoo. 
Some  talk  of  Hoe-Cake^  fair  Virginia's  pride, 
Rich  Johnny-Cake,  this  mouth  has  often  tried ; 
Both  please  me  well,  their  virtues  much  the  same, 
Alike  their  fabric,  as  allied  their  fame. 
Except  in  dear  New  England,  where  tlie  lost 
Receives  a  dash  of  pumpkin  in  the  paste, 
To  give  it  sweetness  ana  improve  the  taste. 
But  place  them  all  before  me,  smoking  hot, 
The  big,  round  dumpling,  rolling  from  the  pot. 
The  pudding  of  the  bag,  whose  quivering  breast, 
With  suet  lined,  leads  on  the  Yankee  feast , 
The  Charlotte  brown,  within  whose  crusty  sides 
A  belly  soft  the  pulpy  apple  hides ; 
Tlie  yellow  bread  whose  face  like  amber  glows. 
And  all  of  Indian  that  the  bake-pan  knows, — 
You  tempt  me  not — ^my  fav'rite  greets  my  eyes. 
To  that  loved  bowl  my  spoon  by  instinct  flies. 


CAVTO  n. 


To  mix  the  food  by  vicious  rules  of  art> 
To  kill  the  stomach,  and  to  sink  the  heart 
To  make  mankind  to  social  virtue  sour. 
Cram  o'er  each  dish,  and  be  what  they  devour; 
For  this  the  kitchen  muse  first  fram'd  hor  book, 
Commanding  sweats  to  stream  from  every  cook ; 
Children  no  more  their  antic  gambols  tried. 
And  friends  to  physic  wondered  why  they  died. 

Not  so  the  Yonkee— his  abundant  feast, 
With  simples  furnish'd  and  with  plainness  drest, 
A  numerous  offspring  gathers  round  the  bor.rd. 


And  cheers  alike  the  servant  and  the  lord ; 
Whose  well-bought  hunger  prompts  the  joyous  taste. 
And  health  atteitds  them  from  the  short  repast 

While  the  full  pail  rewards  the  milk-maid's  toil. 
The  mother  sees  tne  morning  cauldron  boil ; 
To  stir  the  pudding  next  demands  their  eare ; 
To  spread  tiie  table  and  the  bowls  prepare ; 
To  feed  tlie  household  as  their  portions  eocrf 
And  send  them  all  to  labor  or  to  school. 

Yet  may  the  simplest  dish  some  rules  impart. 
For  nature  scorns  not  all  the  aids  of  arL 
E'en  Hatty-Fuddiny,  purest  of  nil  food. 
May  still  be  bad,  indifferent,  or  good. 
As  sage  experience  the  short  process  guides. 
Or  want  of  skill,  or  want  of  care  presides. 
Whoe'er  would  form  it  on  the  surest  plan. 
To  rear  the  child  and  long  sustain  the  man ; 
To  shield  the  morals  while  it  mends  the  size. 
And  all  the  powers  of  every  food  supplies. 
Attend  the  lesson  that  the  muse  shall  oring. 
Suspend  your  spoons,  and  listen  while  I  sing. 

But  since,  O  man  1  thy  life  and  health  demand 
Not  food  alone  but  labor  from  thy  hand, 
First  in  the  field,  beneath  the  son's  strong  rays^ 
Ask  of  thy  mother  earth  the  needful  maize ; 
She  loves  the  race  that  courts  her  yielding  soil. 
And  gives  her  bounties  to  the  sons  of  toil. 

When  now  the  ox,  obedient  to  thy  call. 
Repays  the  loan  that  fiU'd  the  winter  stall. 
Pursue  his  traces  o'er  the  furrow'd  plain. 
And  plant  in  measur'd  hills  the  golden  grain. 
But  when  tlie  tender  germ  begins  to  shoot, 
And  the  green  spire  declares  the  sprouting  root. 
Then  guard  your  nursling  from  each  greedy  foe. 
The  Insidious  worm,  the  all-devourinff  crow. 
A  little  ashes,  sprinkled  round  the  spire. 
Soon  steep'd  in  rain,  will  bid  the  worm  retire; 
The  feather'd  robber  with  his  hungry  maw 
Swift  flies  the  field  before  your  man  of  straw, 
A  frightful  image,  such  as  schoolboys  bring. 
When  met  to  bum  the  pope,  or  hang  the  king. 

Thrice  in  the  season,  thmngh  each  verdaot  row 
Wield  the  strong  ploughshare  and  the  faithful  hoc : 
Tlie  faithful  hoe,  a  double  task  that  takes. 
To  till  the  summer  corn,  and  roast  the  winter  cakf5. 

Slow  springs  the  blade,  while  check'd  by  Ghillir.g 
rains, 
Kre  yet  the  sun  the  seat  of  Cancer  gains ; 
But  when  his  fiercest  fires  emblaze  the  land. 
Then  start  the  Juices,  then  the  roots  expand ; 
Then,  like  a  column  of  Corinthian  mould. 
The  stalk  struts  upward  and  the  leaves  unfold ; 
The  busy  branches  all  the  ridges  fill, 
Kntwine  their  arms,  and  kiss  from  hill  to  hilL 
Here  cease  to  vex  them,  nil  your  cares  are  done: 
Leave  the  last  labors  to  the  parent  sun ; 
Beneath  his  genial  smiles,  the  well-drest  field. 
When  autumn  calls,  a  plenteous  crop  shall  yield. 

Now  the  strong  foliage  bears  the  standards  high. 
And  shoots  the  tall  top-gallants  to  the  sky ; 
The  suckling  ears  their  silky  fringes  ben^ 
And  pregnant  grown,  their  swelling  coats  distend ; 
Tlie  loaded  stalk,  while  still  the  burthen  grows, 
O'erhangs  the  space  that  runs  between  the  rows; 
High  as  a  hop-neld  waves  the  silent  grore, 
A  safe  retreat  for  little  thefts  of  love, 
AVIien  the  pledged  roasting-ears  invite  the  maid. 
To  meet  her  swain  beneaui  the  new-form'd  shade ; 
His  generous  hand  unloads  the  cumbrous  hill. 
And  the  green  spoils  her  ready  basket  fill; 
Small  compensation  for  the  two-fold  bliss, 
Tlie  promised  weddirg,  and  the  present  Iosbl 

Slight  depredations  these ;  but  now  the  moon 
Calls  from  his  hollow  tree  the  sly  raccoon ; 
And  while  by  night  he  bears  his  prize  away, 
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Ttte  bolder  squirrel  labors  through  the  dsy. 
Both  thieves  alike,  but  proyident  of  time, 
A  Tirtoe  rare,  that  almost  hides  their  crime. 
Then  let  them  steal  the  little  stores  they  can, 
And  fill  their  granaries  from  the  toils  of  man ; 
We've  one  atlTAotage,  where  they  take  no  {>art,— 
With  all  their  wiles  they  ne'er  have  found  the  art 
To  boil  the  Hatt^Pudding  ;  here  we  shine 
Superior  far  to  tenants  of  the  pine; 
This  envied  boon  to  man  shall  still  belong, 
Unshareil  by  them,  in  sabstaice  or  in  song. 

At  last  the  closing  sexison  browns  the  plain. 
And  ripe  October  gathers  in  the  grain ; 
Deep  loaded  carts  the  spacious  com-house  fill, 
Hie  sack  distended  marches  to  the  mill ; 
"Hie  lab'ring  mill  beneath  the  burthen  groans. 
And  showers  the  future  pudding  from  the  stones; 
Till  the  glad  housewife  greets  the  powderM  gold. 
And  the  new  crop  extorminates  the  old. 
Ah  who  can  sing  what  every  wight  must  feel. 
The  joy  that  enters  with  the  bag  of  meal, 
A  general  jubilee  pervades  the  house. 
Wakes  every  chila  and  gladdens  every  mouae. 


CAirro  in. 


"Die  days  grow  short ;  but  though  the  falling  son 
To  the  glad  swain  proclaims  his  day's  work  done, 
Kight*s  pleasing  shades  his  various  tasks  prolong, 
And  yield  new  subjects  to  my  various  song. 
For  now,  the  corn-house  filFo,  the  harvest  home. 
The  invite  1  neighbors  to  the  kunking  come; 
A  frolic  scene,  where  work,  and  miiih,  and  play. 
Unite  their  charms  to  chase  the  hours  away. 

Where  the  huge  heap  lies  centred  in  the  hall, 
Tlie  lamp  suspended  from  the  cheerful  wall. 
Brown  eorn-ied  nymphs,  and  ptroug  hard-handed 

beans, 
Alternate  ranged,  extend  in  circling  rows. 
Assume  their  scats,  the  solid  in:iss  attack ; 
The  dry  husks  rustle,  and  the  corn-cobs  crack ; 
The  song,  the  laugh,  alternate  notes  resound. 
And  tlie  sweet  cider  trips  in  silence  round. 

The  laws  of  husking  every  wight  can  toll ; 
And  sure  no  laws  he  ever  keeps  so  well : 
For  each  red  ear  a  general  kiss  he  gains, 
With  each  smut  ear  he  smuts  the  luckless  swains ; 
Bnt  when  to  some  sweet  maid  a  prize  is  cast^ 
Red  as  her  lips,  and  taper  as  her  waist, 
She  walks  the  round,  and  culls  one  favored  bean. 
Who  leaps,  the  luscious  tribnto  to  bestow. 
Various  the  sport,  as  are  the  wits  and  brains 
Of  well  pleased  lasses  and  contonding  swains ; 
nil  the  vast  mound  of  corn  is  swept  away, 
And  he  that  gets  the  last  ear  wins  the  day. 

Meanwhile  the  housewife  urges  all  her  care. 
The  well-earn*d  feast  to  haston  and  prepare. 
The  sifted  meal  already  waits  her  hand, 
Tlie  milk  is  strain'd,  tlie  bowls  in  order  stand. 
The  fire  flames  high ;  and,  as  a  pool  (that  takes 
The  headlong  stream  that  o'er  the  mill-dam  breaks) 
Foams,  roan,  and  rages,  with  inceoaant  toils. 
So  the  vei^d  cauldron  rages,  roars  and  boiK 

First  with  dean  salt,  she  seasons  well  the  food. 
Then  strews  the  flonr,  and  thickens  aU  the  flood. 
Long  o'er  the  simmering  fire  she  lets  it  stand ; 
To  stir  it  well  demands  a  stronger  hand ; 
The  husband  takes  his  turn :  and  round  and  round 
The  ladle  flies ;  at  last  the  toil  is  crown'd ; 
When  to  the  board  the  thronging  buskers  pour. 
And  take  their  seats  as  at  the  com  before. 

I  leave  them  to  their  feast    There  still  belong 
More  useful  matters  to  my  faithful  song. 
For  rules  there  are,  though  ne'er  unfolded  yet, 
Kice  rules  and  wise,  how  pudding  should  bie  ate: 

Some  with  molaiwea  grace  the  lusoious  treat, 


And  mix,  like  bards,  the  nsofiil  and  the  sweet 
A  wholesome  dish,  and  well  deserving  praise, 
A  great  resource  in  those  bleak  wintry  days. 
When  the  chili'd  earth  lies  buried  deep  in  snow, 
And  raging  Boreas  dries  the  shivering  cow. 

Blest  cowl  thy  praise  shall  still  my  notes  employ. 
Great  source  of  nealth,  the  only  source  of  joy ; 
Mother  of  Egypt's  god, — but  sure,  for  me. 
Were  I  to  leave  my  God,  I'd  worship  thee. 
How  oft  thy  teats  these  pious  hands  have  press'dl 
How  oft  thy  bounties  prove  my  only  feast! 
How  oft  I've  fed  thee  with  my  favorite  grain  ! 
And  roar'd,  like  thee,  to  see  my  children  slain! 

Ye  swains  who  know  her  various  worth  to  prize, 
Ah !  house  her  well  from  winter's  angry  skies. 
Potatoes,  pumpkins,  should  her  sadness  cheer, 
Com  from  your  crib,  and  mashes  from  your  beer ; 
When  spring  returns,  she'll  well  acquit  the  loan. 
And  nurse  at  once  your  infants  and  her  own. 

Milk  then  with  pudding  I  should  always  choose ; 
To  this  in  future  I  confine  my  muse, 
Till  she  in  haste  some  further  hints  unfold, 
Grood  for  the  young,  nor  useless  to  the  old. 
First  in  your  bowl  the  milk  abundant  take. 
Then  drop  with  care  along  the  silver  lake 
Your  flakes  of  pudding ;  these  at  first  will  hide 
Their  little  bulk  beneath  the  swelling  tide ; 
But  when  their  ffrowing  mass  no  more  can  sink. 
When  the  soft  island  loom^  above  the  brink, 
Then  check  your  hand  ;  you've  got  the  portion  duo, 
So  taught  my  sire,  and  what  he  taught  is  true. 

There  is  a  choice  in  spoons^    Though  small  apper..- 
Tlie  nice  distinction,  yet  to  me  'tis  clear. 
The  deep  bowl'd  Gallic  spoon,  contrived  to  scoop 
In  ample  draughts  the  tliin  diluted  soup, 
Performs  not  well  in  those  substantial  tilings. 
Whose  mass  adhesive  to  the  metal  clings ; 
Where  the  strong  labial  muscles  must  embrace. 
The  gentle  curve,  and  sweep  the  hollow  space. 
With  ease  to  enter  and  dischai^e  the  freight, 
A  bowl  less  concave,  bnt  still  more  dilate. 
Becomes  the  pudding  best    The  shape,  the  size, 
A  secret  rests,  unknown  to  vulgar  eyes. 
Experienced  feeders  can  alone  impart 
A  rule  so  much  above  the  lore  of  art 
These  tuneful  lips  that  thousand  spoons  have  tried, 
With  just  precision  could  the  point  decide. 
Though  not  in  song ;  the  muse  but  poorly  shines 
In  cones,  and  cubes,  and  geometric  lines; 
Yet  the  true  form,  as  near  as  she  can  tell. 
Is  that  small  section  of  a  goose  egg  shell, 
Wiiich  in  two  equal  portions  shall  divide 
The  distence  from  the  centre  to  the  side. 

Fear  not  to  slaver;  'tis  no  deadly  sin: — i- 
Like  the  free  Frenchman,  from  your  joyous  chin 
Suspend  the  ready  napkin ;  or  uke  me. 
Poise  with  one  hand  your  bowl  upon  your  knee ; 
Just  in  the  zenith  your  wise  head  project. 
Your  full  spoon,  rising  in  a  line  direct, 
Bold  as  a  bucket,  heed  no  drops  that  fall. 
The  wide  mouth'd  bowl  will  surely  cateh  them  all!* 


^  The  following  not«  vms  sddsd : — 

** There  arc  vuionB  ways  of  prepsrlnff  and  eating  It;  with 
molaB«es,  hotter,  sngar,  cream,  and  fned.  Why  bo  excel- 
lent a  thing  cannot  he  eaten  alone  f  Nothing  is  perfect  alone, 
even  man  who  boasts  of  so  much  perfection  is  nothing  without 
bis  fallow  substance.  In  eating,  bow«ro  of  the  lurking  heat 
that  lies  deep  in  the  mass ;  dip  your  spoon  gently,  take  shallow 
dips  and  cool  it  bv  degrees.  It  is  sometimes  necessary  to  blow. 
This  is  Indicateci  by  certain  signs  which  every  experienced 
feeder  knows.  They  should  be  tanght  to  young  beginners.  I 
have  known  a  child  s  tongue  blistered  fbr  want  of  this  atten> 
tion,  and  then  the  achooldame  would  insist  that  the  poor  thing 
had  told  a  He.  A  mistake :  the  falsehood  was  in  the  fUthless 
pudding.  A  prudent  mother  will  cool  it  for  her  child  with  her 
own  sweet  breath.  The  husband,  seeing  this,  pretends  bis  own 
wants  blowing  too  from  the  same  llpsi    A  sly  deoeit  of  lova 
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JOHN  UAB8HALL. 

JonK  MAitaiiALL,  tlie  aathor  of  the  Life  of  Wash- 
ington, and  the  judicial  basis  of  sathority  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  Umt«d  Statee,  was  one 
of  the  TigorouD  nAtiiral  growths  of  America, 
which  ooiud  BometiRies  out  of  the  field  of  action 
and  the  eoei^us  of  the  new  state  prodnce  even 
prcut  lon7erft— the  product,  nc«onling  to  Lord 
Coke,  of  the  Tigils  of  twenty  years — at  mueh 
Khortor  notice.  Hamilton  took  hi^i  Htation  at  the 
liar  in  almost  a  single  rtep  from  the  camp.  Mnr- 
xlinll's  education  was  tliat  of  a  soldier.  Both, 
liowever,  [Misuvssed  what  neittier  the  Toiiinlo  nor 
Westmiiwter  Hall,  Littleton  nor  Coke  oonid  e<iQ- 
fur — tl!u  judicial  mind.  Nature  had  set  in  these 
men  the  elenients  of  the  law,  and  whatever  wind 
that  Bhonld  hlow,  was  to  tipen  them. 


John  Marshall  was  bom  (the  eldest  of  a  family 
of  fifteen  children)  in  Fauquier  connty,  Virginia, 
Septemhor  34, 17B6.  His  father  was  n  man  of 
character  and  ability,  of  limited  education  and 
opportunities  among  the  moimtains  of  Virginia, 
hilt  of  BuHicient  insight  and  sagacity  to  direct  the 
capacities  of  his  son,  whom  he  placed,  at  the  ago 
of  fourteen,  nnder  the  charge  of  a  cler^'man,  a 
Mr.  Oampbell,  at  a  considerable  distance  irom  his 
home,  reoeiTing  liiin  back  agiun  at  the  end  of  s 
year,  to  complete  wliat  book  knowlcdfw  he  was 
to  start  in  the  world  with,  nmler  the  tuition  of 
another  clergyman  from  Scotlantl,  who  had  then 
beoom*  guaniian  of  tlio  parish,  and  an  inmate  of 
his  father's  house.  This  is  one  of  many  instances 
in  which  the  great  minds  of  America  reoeircd 
their  firrt  disciph'ne  at  the  hands  of  the  clergy. 
At  a  somewhat  later  day,  in  Virginia,  Willi.ini 
Wirt,  another  legal  eminence,  received  his  first 
cnltare  and  gcncnms  love  of  learning  at  the 
iiands  of  a  denyinaii — the  Rev.  James  Hunt,  from 
Princeton.      James  Madison  was  educated  by  a 


tba  dxat.  bnl  Mfnlni  limon 
r«  ■  ^nllc  blast,  vlikii  nn 
It  coob  hLs  piidiUiif-'' 


olerg]-man,  and  «bo  Legnr^.  Ilomilton  in  tha 
Wait  Indies  was  taagfat,  and  sent  to  New  Yurk 
by  a  cle^yinan,  Dr.  Enoi,  at  Santa  Cruz,  and 
two  clei^tnen  of  that  city,  Drs.  Kodgera  and  Ma- 
son, received  him  on  his  arrival.  la  New  Eng- 
land it  was  the  general  rule.  The  clergyman  was 
the  Sim  of  the  int«lleetual  system  in  village,  town- 
ship, and  city,  John  Adams,  in  bis  early  life — 
we  may  take  him  as  a  fair  type  of  Keif-culture, 
seirang  upon  all  neighboring  ndvantageB — was  al- 
most OS  nmch  a  clerical  growth  as  d  pupil  of  St 
Omer's  or  the  Propaganda.  Throughout  the 
South,  the  clergyman  was  tlie  pioneer  of  edurs- 
tion.  This  is  a  missionary  influence  which  does 
not  suggest  it^lf  so  prominently  as  it  ahould  to 
the  American  of  the  present  day.  We  are  apt  to 
think  of  the  clergyman  only  in  his  relation  to  the 
pulpit,  and  confine  our  Dotiona  <rf'  his  influence  to 
the  family  and  the  parish,  in  thoee  concerns  of 
eternal  wel&re  which  are  locked  up  in  the  priva- 
cies of  home  and  the  heart.  These  spiritual  rela- 
tions have,  indeed,  the  grandest  and  widest 
scope;  but  there  are  others  which  slionld  not 
be  separated  from  them.  The  cleixynian  not 
only  sanctified  and  cemented  the  parish,  but  be 
founded  the  state.  It  was  hia  instruction  whioh 
moulded  the  soldier  and  the  statesman.  Living 
among  agriculturists  remote  from  towns,  wbera 
language  and  literature  would  naturally  be  neglect- 
ed  and  corrupted,  in  advance  of  the  sohoolma^ter 
and  the  school,  he  was  the  future  college  in  embrro. 
Wlion  wo  see  men  like  Marshall  graduating  at  nis 
right  hand,  with  no  other  courses  than  the  aim- 
pie  man  of  God  who  had  left  the  refinements  of 
civilization  for  the  wilderness  taught,  and  with  no 
otiier  diploma  bnt  his  benediction,  we  may  indeed 
stop  to  honor  their  labors.  Let  the  name  of  the 
American  missionary  of  the  colonial  and  revolu- 
tionary age  suggest  something  more  to  the  stu- 
dent of  our  history  than  the  limited  notion  of  a 
combatant  wiih  heathenism  and  TJce.  He  vis 
also  the  companion  and  guide  to  genlua  uid  vir- 
tue. When  the  memorials  of  Uiose  days  an 
written,  let  his  name  bo  reeotded,  in  no  inaigniS- 
cant  or  feeble  letters,  on  th»  page  with  tlie  great 
men  of  the  state  whom  his  talents  and  presence 

Like  bis  &ther,  MarBhall  took  part  in  the  ae^Te 
military  service  of  the  Rovolutionaiy  war,  start- 
ing in  the  action  of  the  provincial  militia  of  Vir 
ginia  with  Lord  Dunniore  at  the  Great  Bridge. 
He  attained  the  rank  of  a  Captain  in  ITTT,  and 
was  nt  tlie  battles  of  Braudywine,  GermantOTn, 
and  Monmouth,  continuing  with  his  Virgiiut 
compaiw  till  the  expiration  of  their  term  of  ser- 
vice. In  the  midst  of  these  affairs  he  attained  his 
initiatory  knowledge  of  law;  was  admitted  to  the 
bar  in  1T80,  and  recalled  at  once  to  the  field  (o 
repel  the  invasion  of  Arnold.  He  rose  n^iidly  in 
his  legal  profession  at  the  close  of  the  war  in 
1782,  when  he  was  elected  to  the  legislature  of 
his  state,  appearing  in  that  aserably,  frum  va- 
rious constituencies,  till  1796.  When  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States  was  ratified  in  1788 
by  the  Virginia  convention,  he  was  n  member  of 
that  body,  ably  seconding  its  provision.".  In  1797 
he  was  minister  to  France,  with  Piiickney  and 
Gerry,  in  the  unsucooesful  attempt  at  negodation 
with  the  French  Directory,  when  his  native  man- 
liness and  honor  were  bruoght  in  oootact  with 
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the  mean  and  subtle  policy  of  Talleyrand.  Re- 
turning to  America  the  next  year,  he  was  elected 
to  Congress  in  1799.  His  speech  in  the  House 
of  Representatives,  when  the  papers  were  called 
for  in  the  Robbins  case,  is  one  of  the  great  land- 
marks of  Congressional  debate.  Robbins  had 
been  a  mutineer  in  the  British  navy ;  had  escaped 
to  the  United  States;  betrayed  his  disgnise  at 
Charleston;  been  reclaimed  under  the  British 
treaty ;  sorrendered  by  the  administration ;  car^ 
ried  off  to  Halifiix;  tried,  and  executed.  Mar- 
shall closed  a  long  debate  with  a  brilliant  legal 
vindication  of  the  Govemment.  It  prepared  his 
way  to  the  Chief-Justioeship  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  1801,  the  oflSce  with  which  his  memoiy 
is  identified.  In  the  authority  and  ability  of  his 
decisiona,  extended  over  a  period  of  thirty-five 
yeara,  he  still  exists  in  the  lire  and  action  of  the 
Kepublic* 

Hia  latest  memorialist,  Benton,  quotes  John 
Randolph's  eulogy  of  his  *^  native  dignity  and  un- 
pretending grace"  in  this  office,  and  adds  this  tri- 
bate  to  we  man  and  his  manners : — ^^  He  was 
supremely  fitted  for  high  judicial  atation— a  solid 
judgment,  great  reasoning  powers,  acute  and  pe- 
netradng  mind ;  with  manners  and  habits  to  suit 
the  purity  and  the  sanctity  of  the  ermine ;  atten- 
tive, patient,  laborious ;  grave  on  the  bench,  so- 
cial in  the  intercourse  of  life;  simple  in  his  tastes, 
and  inexorably  just.  Seen  by  a  stranger  come 
into  a  room,  and  he  would  be  taken  for  a  modest 
country  gentleman,  without  claims  to  attention, 
and  ready  to  take  the  lowest  place  in  company 
or  at  table,  and  to  act  his  part  without  trouble 
lo  anybody.  Spoken  to  and  closely  observed,  he 
could*  be  seen  to  be  a  gentleman  of  finiahed  breed- 
ing, of  winning  and  prepossessing  talk,  and  just 
aa  much  mina  as  the  occasion  required  him  to 
show.'t 

In  1805  appeare<l  his  Life  of  Washinj^n,  in 
five  octavo  volurae^.t  As  a  narrative  it  is  faith- 
ful and  conscientious,  and  it  relies  on  valuable 
original  material,  the  writer  having  had  access  to 
the  papers  of  the  family. 

Miarshall  dieil  in  office,  at  Philadelphia,  July  6, 
1835,  having,  shortly  previous  to  his  death,  borne 
with  characteristic  fortitude  a  painful  and  tem- 
porarily successful  operation  for  the  stone.  As 
the  patient  was  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  this  is 
one  of  the  remarkable  cases  of  medical  science. 

A  courteous  and  intelligent  English  traveller  in 
the  United  States,  the  Hon.  Charles  Augustus 
Murray,  has  given  us  a  plea<«ing  picture  of  Mar- 
shall, as  he  appeared  at  Richmona  in  1835,  a  few 
months  before  his  death: — "A  tall,  venerable 
man ;  his  hair  tied  in  a  cue,  according  to  olden 
custom,  and  with  a  countenance  indicating  that 


*  Id  1889,  ftn  oet«TO  Tolmnfl  of  Manhftiri  leadlnrdecUIooB 
In  Um  Snprexnfl  Coart  was  pablbbed  in  Boston— **  The  Writ- 
ings of  John  ManhaU,  late  Chief  Justice  of  the  United  States^ 
upon  the  Federal  Constitation.*' 

t  Thirty  Yews*  View,  bf  a  Semtor,  1.  681. 

t  The  Life  of  Qeorse  Washington,  Commander-in-chief  of 
the  American  forces,  aaring  the  war  which  established  the  in- 
dependence of  his  conntrj,  and  first  President  of  the  United 
States:  complied  under  the  inspection  of  the  Honoarable 
Boshrod  Washington,  ftwm  original  papers  beqaoathed  to  him 
by  his  deceased  relatlre,  and  now  in  possession  of  the  author, 
to  which  Is  prefixed  an  Introduction,  containing  a  compen- 
diottt  Ttowof  the  Colonies  planted  by  the  Englinh  on  the  Con- 
tinent of  North  America,  irom  tho  settlement  to  the  com- 
mencement of  that  war  which  termittatcd  la  their  Indcpen- 
denee.    By  John  Marshall,  rhlladelphlii 


simplicity  of  mind  and  benignity  which  so  emi- 
nently distinguish  his  character.  I  had  the  plea- 
sure of  several  long  conversations  with  himy  and 
was  struck  with  admiration  at  the  extraordinary 
union  of  modesty  and  power,  gentleness  and  force 
which  his  mind  displays.  Ilis  house  is  small,  and 
more  humble  in  appearance  than  tliose  of  tho 
average  of  successfm  lawyers  or  merchants.  I 
called  three  times  upon  him ;  there  is  no  bell  to 
the  door ;  once  I  turned  the  handle  of  it,  and 
walked  in  unannounced ;  on  the  other  two  occa- 
sions he  had  seen  me  coming,  and  lifted  the  Intch 
and  received  me  at  the  door,  although  he  was  at 
the  time  suflfering  from  some  very  severe  contu- 
sions received  in  the  stage  while  travelling  on  the 
road  from  Fredericksburg  to  Richmond.  I  verily 
believe  there  is  not  a  particle  of  vanity  in  his 
composition,  unless  it  be  of  that  venial  and  hospi- 
table nature  which  induces  him  to  pride  himself 
on  giving  to  his  friends  the  best  glass  of  Madeira 
in  Virginia.'** 

Anecdotes  of  the  suuplicity  of  Marshall  are 
numerous.  On  one  occasion,  a^  the  story  has 
been  related  to  us,  at  the  old  market  at  Rich- 
mond, meeting  a  would-be  exquisite,  and  hear- 
ing him  call  for  some  one  to  take  a  turkey 
which  he  had  purchased  home  for  him,  he  hu- 
morously offered  himself.  He  was  in  his  usual 
plain  dress,  and  the  gentleman,  taking  him  for  a 
countryman,  accepted  his  services.  The  judge 
carried  the  turkey  home,  and  actually  received  a 
shilling  for  his  services,  which  proved  a  very 
costly  retainer  to  the  young  man,  in  the  amount 
of  cliagrin  he  endured,  when  he  found  that  his 

e>rter  was  the  Chief-Justice  of  the  United  States. 
e  added  to  his  rustic  appearance  with  his  home- 
spun dress  and  yarn  stockings,  on  some  occasions, 
by  coming  into  court  covered  witli  the  burrs 
caught  in  riding  through  the  woods  from  his 
farm  on  his  little  pony. 

His  favorite  haunt  at  Richmond  was  Bucha- 
nan's spring,  just  on  the  edge  of  town,  where  he 
used  to  go  with  the  club  of  which  he  was  a 
member,  pitch  quoits,  drink  juleps,  and  dispute 
about  the  techmcalitics  of  the  game  with  the 
zest  of  a  bo}'.  The  club  still  survives,  rich  in 
these  traditions.t 


WABHIXaTOV. 

In  the  sober  language  of  reality,  without  attempt- 
ing to  deck  a  figure  with  ornaments  or  Avith  qualities 
borrowed  from  the  imagination,  a  person  who  hns 
hod  some  opportunity  to  observe  him  while  living, 
and  who  since  his  decease  has  most  assiduously  in- 
spected his  private  and  public  papers,  will  endeavour 
faithfully  to  give  the  impreasious  which  he  has  him- 
self received. 

General  Washington  was  rather  above  the  com- 
mon size,  his  frame  was  robust,  and  his  constitution 
vigorous— capable  of  enduring  great  (atlgue,  and 
requiring  a  considerable  degree  of  exercise  for  the 
preservation  of  his  health.  His  exterior  created  in 
the  beholder  the  idea  of  strength  united  with  manly 
gracefulness. 

His  manners    were  rather  reserved  than  free, 

*  Travels  in  North  America  daring  the  years  1884-5-4^  ck 
Ix. 

t  Art  EneyclopiediA  Americana.    Supplementary  Yolamo. 
Life  by  Btoiy,  American  Portrait  Gallery,  and  Disconrse  be- 
fore the  BnlTolk  Dar.    168S.    Sketch  and  Enlogy  by  HotMe 
Binney,  Philadelphia,  1S8S.    George  Van  Saotvoord's  Lives  c 
Chief  JusUces,  ISM. 
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Uiougb  they  partook  nothing  of  that  drynew  and 
stemnett  which  accompany  reserve  when  carried  to 
an  extreme ;  and  on  all  proper  occasions^  he  oould 
relax  sufficiently  to  show  how  highly  he  was  g^ti- 
fied  by  the  charms  of  conTenation,  and  the  pleasures 
of  society.  His  person  and  whole  deportment  ex- 
hibited an  unaffected  and  indescribable  dignity,  un- 
mingled  with  haughtiness,  of  which  all  who  ap- 
proached him  were  sensible ;  and  tlie  attachment  of 
those  who  posseased  his  friendship  and  enjoyed  his 
intimacy,  was  ardent  but  always  respectful. 

His  temper  was  humane,  benevolent,  and  con- 
ciliatory; but  there  was  a  quickness  in  his  sensi- 
bility to  any  thing  apparently  offensive,  which  ex- 
perience bad  taught  him  to  watch  and  to  correct. 

In  the  manngement  of  his  private  affairs,  he 
exhibited  an  exnct  yet  liberal  economy.  His  funds 
were  not  prodignlfy  wasted  on  capricious  and  ill 
examined  schemes,  nor  refused  to  beneficial  though 
costly  improvements.  They  remained  tlierefore 
competent  to  that  expensive  establishment  which 
his  reputation,  added  to  a  hospitable  temper,  had  in 
some  measure  imposed  upon  him;  and  to  those 
donations  which  real  distress  has  a  right  to  claim 
from  opulence. 

He  made  no  pretensions  to  that  vivacity  which 
fascinates,  or  to  that  wit  which  dazzles,  and  frequently 
imposes  on  the  umlorstandiug.  More  solid^  than 
brilliant,  judgment  rather  than  genius  constituted 
the  most  prominent  feature  of  his  character. 

As  a  military  man,  he  was  brave,  enterprising, 
and  cautious.  Tliat  malignity  which  has  sought  to 
strip  him  of  all  the  higher  qualities  of  a  general, 
has  conceded  to  him  personal  courage,  and  a  firm- 
ness of  resolution,  which  neither  dangers  nor  diffi- 
culties could  shake.  But  candour  will  allow  him 
other  great  and  valuable  endowments.  If  his  nuli- 
tary  course  does  not  abound  with  splendid  achieve- 
ments, it  exhibits  a  series  of  juaicious  measures 
adapted  to  circumstances,  which  probably  saved  his 
country. 

Placed,  without  having  studied  the  theory,  or 
been  taught  in  the  school  of  experience,  the  practice 
of  war,  at  the  head  of  an  undisciplined,  ill-organized 
multitude,  which  was  unused  to  the  restraints  and 
tinacquainted  with  the  ordinary  duties  of  a  camp, 
without  the  aid  of  officers  possessing  those  lights 
which  the  commander-in-chief  was  yet  to  acquire,  it 
would  have  been  a  miracle  indeed  had  his  conduct 
been  absolutely  faultlesa  But,  possessing  an  ener- 
getic and  distinguishing  mind,  on  which  the  lessons 
of  experience  were  never  lost,  his  errors,  if  he  com- 
mitted any,  were  quickly  repaired ;  and  those 
measures  which  the  state  of  things  rendered  most 
advisable,  were  seldom  if  ever  neslected.  Inferior 
to  his  adversary  in  tlie  numbers,  in  the  e(^uipment, 
and  in  the  .discipline  of  his  troops,  it  is  evidence  of 
real  merit  tliat  no  great  or  decisive  advantages  were 
over  obtained  over  him,  and  that  the  opportunity  to 
f^trike  an  important  blow  never  passed  away  unused, 
lie  has  been  termed  the  American  Fabius ;  but  those 
who  compare  his  actions  with  his  means,  will  per- 
ceive at  feast  as  much  of  Marcellus  as  of  Fabius  in 
his  character.  He  could  not  have  been  more  enter- 
prising without  endangering  the  cause  he  defended, 
nor  have  put  more  to  hiuard,  without  incurring 
justly  the  imputation  of  rashness.  Not  relying  upon 
those  chances  which  sometimes  give  a  wvourable 
issue  to  attempts  apparently  desperate,  his  conduct 
was  regulated  by  calculations  made  upon  the  capa- 
cities of  his  army,  and  the  real  situation  of  his 
country.  When  called  a  second  time  to  command 
the  armies  of  the  United  States,  a  change  of  circumo 
stances  had  taken  place,  and  he  meditated  a  cor- 
responding change  of  conduct     In  modelUng  the 


army  of  1798,  he  sought  for  men  distinguished  for 
their  boldness  of  execution,  not  less  than  for  their 
prudence  in  counsel,  and  contemplated  a  system  of 
continued  attack.  *'  The  enemy,"  said  the  general 
in  his  private  letters,  "  must  never  be  permitted  to 
gain  foothold  on  our  shorea" 

In  his  civil  administration,  as  in  his  militarT 
career,  were  exhibited  ample  and  repeated  proov 
of  that  practical  good  sense,  of  that  sound  judgment 
which  is  perhaps  the  most  rare,  and  is  certainly  the 
roost  valuable  quality  of  the  human  mind.  Devot- 
ing himself  to  the  duties  of  his  station,  and  pursuing 
no  object  distinct  from  the  public  good,  he  was  ae- 
customed  to  contemplate  at  a  distance  those  critical 
situations  in  which  the  United  States  might  pro- 
bably be  placed ;  and  to  digest,  before  the  oceasioa 
required  action,  the  line  of  conduct  which  it  would 
be  proper  to  observe.  Taught  to  distrust  first  im- 
pressions, he  sought  to  acquire  all  the  informatioa 
which  was  attainable,  and  to  hear,  witlioot  pre- 
judice, all  the  reasons  which  could  be  urged  for  or 
against  a  particular  measure.  His  own  judgment  was 
siispende<l  until  it  became  necessary  to  determine^ 
ana  his  decisions,  thus  maturely  made,  were  seldom 
if  ever  to  be  shaken.  His  conduct  therefore  was 
systematic,  and  the  great  objecta  of  his  administrm- 
tion  were  steadily  pursued. 

Respecting,  as  the  first  magistrate  in  a  free  goTem- 
ment  must  ever  do,  the  real  and  deliberate  senti- 
ments of  the  people,  their  gusts  of  passion  passed 
over  without  ruffling  the  smooth  surface  of  his 
mind.  Trusting  to  the  reflecting  good  sense  of  the 
nation  for  approbation  and  support,  he  had  the  mag- 
nanimity to  pursue  its  real  interests  in  op|)osition  to 
its  temporary  prejudices;  and,  though  far  from 
being  regardless  of  popular  favour,  he  could  never 
stoop  to  retain  by  deserving  to  lose  it.  In  more 
instances  than  one,  we  fihd  him  committing  his 
whole  popularity  to  hazard,  and  pursuing  steadily, 
in  opposition  to  a  torrent  which  would  hare  over- 
whelmed a  man  of  ordinary  firmness,  that  coune 
which  had  been  dictated  by  a  sense  of  duty. 

In  speculation,  he  was  a  real  republican,  devoted 
to  the  constitution  of  his  country,  and  to  that 
system  of  equal  political  rights  on  which  it  is 
founded.  But  between  a  balanced  repubhc  and  a 
democracy,  the  difference  is  like  that  between  order 
and  chaos.  Real  liberty,  he  thought^  was  to  be  pre- 
served only  by  preserving  the  authority  of  the 
laws,  and  maintaining  the  energy  of  government 
Scarcely  did  society  present  two  characters  which, 
in  his  opinion,  less  resembled  each  other  than  a 
patriot  and  a  demagogue. 

No  man  has  ever  appeared  upon  the  theatre  of 
public  action  whose  integrity  was  more  incorrap- 
tible,  or  whose  principles  were  more  peifectlv  free 
from  the  contamination  of  thme  selfish  nna  un- 
worthy passions  which  find  their  nourishment  in  the 
conflicts  of  party.  Having  no  views  which  re- 
quired concealment,  his  real  and  avowed  motives 
were  the  same ;  and  his  whole  correspondence  does 
not  furnish  a  single  case  from  which  even  an  enemy 
would  infer  that  he  was  capable,  under  any  circum- 
stances, of  stooping  to  the  employment  of  duplicity. 
No  truth  can  be  uttered  with  more  confidence  than 
that  his  ends  were  always  upright,  and  hu  means 
always  pure.  He  exhibits  the  rare  example  of  a 
politician  to  whom  wiles  were  absolutely  unknown, 
and  whose  professions  to  foreign  governments  and 
to  his  own  countrymen  were  always  sincere.  In  him 
was  fully  exemplified  the  real  distinction  which  for 
ever  exists  between  wisdom  and  cunning,  and  the 
importance  as  well  as  truth  of  the  T"ir'^'".  that 
"  honesty  is  the  best  policy.** 

If  Woshington  posBcase'd  ambition,  that  paasioii 
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in  hiB  bosom,  so  regulated  by  principles,  or 
eontrolled  by  circumstcmces,  th&t  it  was  neither 
Tieious  nor  turbaleut  lutrigae  was  never  employed 
as  the  mean  of  its  gratification,  nor  was  personal 
aggrandixemeot  its  object  The  various  hieh  and 
important  stations  to  which  he  was  called  by  the 
paolio  voice  were  unsought  by  himself;  and  in  con> 
tenting  to  fill  them,  he  seems  rather  to  have  yielded 
to  a  general  conviction  that  the  interests  of  his 
eonntiy  would  be  thereby  promoted,  than  to  his  par- 
ticolar  inclination. 

Neither  the  extraordinary  partiality  of  the  Ameri- 
can people,  the  extravagant  praises  which  were 
bestowed  upon  him,  nor  .the  inveterate  opposition 
and  malignant  calumnies  which  he  experienced,  had 
any  visible  influence  upon  his  conduct  The  cause 
is  to  be  looked  for  in  tne  texture  of  his  mind. 

In  him,  that  innate  and  unassuming  modesty 
wliich  adulation  would  have  oflcuded,  which  the 
voluntary  plaudits  of  millions  could  not  betray  into 
indiscretion,  and  which  never  obtruded  upon  others 
his  claims  to  superior  consideration,  was  happily 
blended  with  a  high  and  correct  sense  of  pei-sonal 
dignity,  and  with  a  just  consciousness  of  that  respect 
which  is  due  to  station.  Without  exertion,  he  could 
maintain  the  happy  medium  between  that  orrogance 
which  wounds,  and  that  facility  which  allows  the 
office  to  be  degraded  in  the  person  who  fills  it 

It  is  impossible  to  contemplate  the  great  events 
which  have  occurred  in  the  United  States  under  the 
auspices  of  Washington,  without  ascribing  them,  in 
some  measure,  to  him.  If  we  ask  the  causes  of  the 
prosperous  issue  of  a  war,  against  the  successful 
termination  of  which  there  were  so  many  probabili- 
ties ff  of  the  good  which  was  produced,  and  the  ill 
which  was  avoided  during  an  administration  fated 
to  contend  wi;h  the  strongest  prejudices  that  a  com- 
bination of  circumstances  and  of  passions  could  pro- 
duce f  of  the  constant  favour  of  ttie  great  mass  of 
his  fellow'citixens,  and  of  the  confidence  which,  to 
the  lost  moment  of  his  life,  they  reposed  in  him!  the 
answer,  so  far  as  these  causes  may  be  found  in  his 
character,  will  furnish  a  lesson  well  meriting  the 
attention  of  thoee  who  are  candidates  for  political 
fame. 

Endowed  by  nature  with  a  sound  judgment,  and 
an  accnrate  discriminating  mind,  he  feared  not  that 
laborious  attention  which  made  him  perfectly  master 
of  Uiose  subjects,  in  all  their  relations,  on  which  he 
was  to  decide :  and  this  essential  ouality  was  guided 
by  an  unvarying  sense  of  moral  right,  which  would 
tolerate  the  employment  only  of  those  means  that 
would  bear  the  most  riffid  examination ;  by  a  fairness 
of  intention  which  neither  sought  nor  required  dis- 
guise: and  by  a  purity  of  virtue  which  was  not 
only  untainted,  but  unsuspected. 

AABON  BANOBOFT 

Was  bom  at  Reading,  Massachnaetta,  Koyember 
10,  1755.  His  father  was  a  farmer,  and  the  son 
assisted  him  in  the  intervals  of  his  harried  studies 
with  the  migratory  school  of  the  district.  He 
entered  Harvard  in  1774,  and  sncoeeded  in  the 
midst  of  the  revolutionary  difiicnlties  in  getting  ; 
his  degree  in  1788.  He  became  a  clergyman,  and  ' 
in  1780  accepted  a  call  to  Yarmouth,  Nova  Sco- 
tia, with  the  consent  of  the  execntiye  coondl  of 
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Massachusetts.     On  his  return  in  1788,  he  was  en-  f.'^'r*^**!*  "•  ennmerated  in  the  notice  of  his  life  firom 

gagedinConnecticutandhisnativestateinpreach.   |  J^^i^h  these  (bct»«i,takeo.laLlneoln'.  History  of  Woroestsr. 


ing,  forming  a  permanent  connexion  with  a  congre- 
gational society  at  Worcester,  in  1785.  He  pab- 
lished  a  great  number  of  sennons  and  addresses.^ 
Many  of  these  are  on  topics  of  religious  educa- 
tion. He  also  took  an  active  part  in  the  afiaii*s 
of  his  town,  in  the  improvement  of  secular  in- 
struction. His  Life  of  WfuMngUm^  a  narrative 
written  with  ease  aiul  simplicity,  imunly  based  on 
the  work  of  MarshiiU,  in  which  he  led  the  way 
for  the  pmsuits  of  his  son  the  historian,  was  pub- 
li^^hed  at  Worcester  in  an  octavo  volume,  in  1807. 
He  delivered,  on  the  8 1st  January,  1836,  a  dis- 
course on  the  fifty  years  of  his  ministry  at 
Worcester,  which  has  been  printed  with  historical 
notes.  John  Adams  admired  his  Sermons  on  the 
Doctrine$  of  the  Goepel,  In  1823,  he  acknow- 
ledges ^^the  gift  of  a  precious  volume.  It  is  a 
chain  of  diamonds  set  in  links  of  gold.  I  have 
never  read,  nor  heard  read,  a  volume  of  sermons 
bettercalculated  and  adapted  to  the  age  and  coun- 
try in  which  it  was  written." 

Dr.  Bancroft  died  at  Worcester,  in  his  eighty- 
fifth  year,  August  19,  1840. 


QKOBOS  WASHXHOTOK. 


General  Washington  was  exactly  six  feet  in  heiffht; 
he  appeared  taller,  as  his  shoulders  i-ose  a  little 
higher  than  the  true  proportion.  His  eyes  were  of 
^  grny,  and  his  hair  of  a  brown  color.  His  limbs 
were  well  formed,  and  indicated  strength.  His  com- 
plexion was  light,  and  his  countenance  serene  and 
thoughtful. 

His  manners  were  graceful,  manly,  and  dignified. 
His  general  appearance  never  failed  to  engage  the 
respect  and  esteem  of  all  who  approached  him. 

possessing  strong  natural  passions,  and  having  the 
nicest  feelings  of  honor,  he  was  in  early  life  prone 
keenly  to  resent  practices  which  carried  the  intention 
of  abuse  or  insult ;  but  the  reflections  of  maturer  age 

Skve  him  the  most  perfect  government  of  himselfl 
e  possessed  a  faculty  above  all  other  men  to  hide 
the  weaknesses  inseparable  from  human  nature ;  and 
he  bore  with  meekness  and  equanimity  his  distin- 
guished honors. 

Reserved,  but  not  haughty,  in  his  disposition,  he 
was  accessible  to  all  in  concerns  of  business,  but  he 
opened  himself  only  to  his  confidential  friends ;  and 
no  art  or  address  could  draw  from  him  an  opinion, 
which  he  thought  prudent  to  conceal 

He  was  not  so  much  distinguished  for  brilliancy 
of  genius  as  for  solidity  of  judgment,  and  consum- 
mate prudence  of  conduct  He  was  not  so  eminent 
for  any  one  quality  of  greatness  and  worth,  as  for 
the  union  of  those  great,  amiable,  and  good  quali- 
ties, which  are  veiy  rarely  combined  in  the  same 
charac^r. 

His  maxims  wer9  formed  upon  the  result  of  ma- 
ture reflection,  or  extensive  experience ;  they  were 
the  invariable  rules  of  his  practice ;  and  on  nil  im- 
portant instances,  he  seemod  to  have  an  intuitive 
view  of  what  the  occasion  rendered  fit  and  proper. 
He  pursued  his  purposes  with  a  resolution,  which, 
one  solitary  moment  excepted,  never  failed  him. 

Alive  to  social  pleasures,  he  delighted  to  enter 
into  familiar  conversation  with  his  acquaintance,  and 
was  sometimes  sportive  in  his  letters  to  his  friends ; 
but  he  never  lost  sight  of  the  dignity  of  his  charac- 
ter, nor  deviated  from  the  decorous  and  appropriate 
behaviour  becoming  his  station  in  society. 
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^  He  eommandcd  from  all  the  most  respectful  atten* 
lion,  and  no  man  in  his  company  ever  fell  into  light 
or  lewd  conversation.  His  style  of  living  corres- 
ponded with  his  wealth ;  but  his  extensiye  establish- 
ment was  nuuiaged  with  tlie  strictest  economy,  and 
be  over  reservea  ample  funds  liberally  to  promote 
schemes  of  private  Mnevolence,  and  works  of  pub- 
lic utility.  Punctual  himself  to  every  engagement, 
he  exacted  from  others  a  strict  fulfilment  of  con- 
tracts,  but  to  the  necessitous  he  was  diffusive  in  his 
charities,  and  he  greatly  assisted  the  poorer  classes 
of  people  in  his  vicinity,  by  furnishing  them  with 
means  successfully  to  prosecute  plans  of  industry. 

In  domestic  and  private  life,  ho  blended  the  au- 
thority of  the  master  with  the  care  and  kindness  of 
the  guardian  and  friend.  Solicitous  for  the  welfare 
of  his  slaves,  while  at  Mount  Vernon,  he  everj 
morning  rode  round  his  estates  to  examine  their 
condition ;  for  the  sick,  physicians  were  provided, 
and  to  the  weak  and  infirm  every  necessary  comfort 
was  administered.  The  servitude  of  the  negroes 
lay  with  weight  upon  his  mind ;  he  often  made  it 
the  subject  of  conversation,  and  revolved  several 
plans  for  their  general  emancipation ;  but  could 
devise  none,  which  promised  success,  in  consistency 
with  humanity  to  them,  and  safety  to  the  state. 

The  address  presented  to  him  at  Alexandria,  on 
the  commencement  of  his  presidency,  fully  shows 
how  much  he  was  endeared  to  his  neighbors,  and 
the  affection  and  esteem  in  which  his  friends  held 
his  private  character. 

liis  industry  was  unremitted,  and  his  method  so 
exact,  that  all  the  complicated  business  of  his  mili- 
tary command,  and  civil  administration,  was  man- 
aged without  confusion,  and  without  huriy. 

yot  feeling  the  lust  of  power,  and  ambitious  only 
fur  hotioroble  fame,  he  devoted  himself  to  his  coun- 
try' upon  the  most  disinterested  principles :  and  his 
actions  wore  not  the  semblance  but  the  reality  of 
virtue:  the  purity  of  his  motives  was  accredited, 
and  absolute  conndence  placed  in  his  patriotism. 

While  filling  a  public  station,  the  performance  of 
his  duty  took  the  place  of  pleasure,  emolument,  and 
every  private  consideration.  Duritig  the  more  criti- 
cal years  of  the  war,  a  smile  was  scarcely  seen  upon 
his  countenance ;  he  g^ve  liimsolf  no  moments  of 
relaxation  ;  but  his  whole  mind  was  engrossed  to  exe- 
cute successfully  his  trust. 

As  a  military  commander,  he  struggled  with  in- 
niimerable  embarrassments,  arising  from  the  short 
enlistment  of  his  men,  nnd  from  the  want  of  provi- 
sions, clothing,  arms,  and  ammunition ;  and  an 
opinion  of  his  achievements  should  be  formed  in 
view  of  these  inadeouate  means. 

The  first  years  or  his  civil  administration  were 
attended  with  the  extraordinary  fact,  that  while  a 
ffreot  proportion  of  his  countrymen  did  not  approve 
his  measures,  they  universally  venerated  his  charac- 
ter, and  relied  implicitly  on  nis  integrity.  Although 
his  opponents  eventually  deemed  it  expedient  to 
yili^  nis  character,  that  they  might  diminish  his 
political  influence ;  yet  the  moment  that  he  retired 
from  public  life,  they  returned  to  tiieir  expressions 
of  veneration  and  esteem ;  and  after  his  death  used 
every  endeavor  to  secure  to  their  party  the  infiu- 
euce  of  his  name. 

He  was  as  eminent  for  piety  as  for  patriotism.  His 
public  and  private  conduct  evince,  that  he  impres- 
sively felt  a  sense  of  the  superintendence  of  God  and 
of  the  dependence  of  man.  In  his  addresses,  while 
at  the  head  of  the  army,  and  of  the  national  govem- 
TOent,  he  gratefiUly  noticed  the  signal  blessings  of 
Providence,  and  fervently  commended  his  country 
to  dinne  benediction.  In  private,  he  was  known  to 
iiave  been  habitually  devout 


In  principle  and  practice  he  was  a  CTiriMHan.  The 
support  of  an  Episcopal  ehnrch,  in  the  yicinity  of 
Mount  Vernon,  restea  principally  upon  him,  and 
here,  when  on  his  estate,  he  with  eonstancy  attend- 
ed public  worship.  In  his  address  to  the  American 
people,  at  the  close  of  the  war,  mentiouin|^  the 
favorable  period  of  the  world  at  which  the  inde- 
pendence of  his  country  was  established,  and  enu- 
merating the  causes  which  unitedly  had  ameliorated 
the  condition  of  human  society,  he,  above  science, 
philosophy,  commerce,  and  all  other  considenitions, 
ranked  "  the  pure  and  benign  liaht  of  Hevelaticn." 
Supplicating  Ueayen  that  his  fellow  citizens  might 
cultivate  the  disposition,  and  practise  the  virtaes, 
which  exalt  a  community,  he  presented  the  follow- 
ing petition  to  his  God :  That  he  would  moat  gra- 
ciously be  pleased  to  dispose  us  all  to  do  justice,  to 
love  mercy,  and  to  demean  ourselves  with  that 
charity,  humility,  and  pacific  temper  of  mind,  which 
were  the  characteristics  of  the  Divine  Author  of 
our  hlestd  rdigion  ;  without  a  humble  imitation  of 
whose  example  in  these  things,  we  can  never  hope 
to  be  a  happy  nation. 

During  the  war,  he  not  unfrequently  rode  ten  or 
twelve  miles  from  camp  to  attend  pnolic  worship ; 
and  he  never  omitted  this  attendance,  when  oppor- 
tunity presented. 

In  the  establishment  of  his  presidential  household, 
he  reserved  to  himself  the  Sabbath,  free  from  the 
interruptions  of  private  visits,  or  public  bnainess; 
and  throughout  the  eight  years  of  his  civil  adminis- 
tration, he  gave  to  the  institutions  of  Chrisftianity 
the  influence  of  his  example. 

He  was  as  fortunate  as  great  and  good. 

Under  his  auspices,  a  civil  war  was  ctmducted  with 
mildness,  and  a  revolutiou  with  order.  Raised  him- 
self above  the  influence  of  popular  pamions,  he  hap- 
pily directed  these  passions  to  the  most  useful  pur- 
poses. Uniting  the  talents  of  the  soldier  with  the 
qualifications  of  the  statesman,  and  pursuing,  un- 
moved by  difficulties,  the  noblest  end  oy  the  purest 
means,  he  had  the  supreme  satisfaction  of  beholdinr 
the  complete  success  of  his  great  military  and  ciyu 
services,  in  the  independence  and  happmeas  of  hia 
country. 

HANNAH  ADAMB. 

Tm  life  of  this  lady  presents  an  admirable  exam- 
ple of  self-reliance  and  pei-severaiice.  She  was 
Srobably  the  first  wonian  in  the  country  to 
evote  herself  to  a  literary  life,  and  this,  too,  at  a 
time  when  the  temptations  such  a  career  could 
offer  to  either  sex,  were  insignificant,  either  in 
Tiew  of  fame  or  gain. 

Hannah  Adams  was  bom  at  Medfield,  near 
Boston,  in  1766.  Her  father  was  a  man  of  edu- 
cation, who  endeayored  to  procure  the  means  of 
support  from  a  small  country  i^tore.  To  the  use 
of  the  books  which  constituted — ^the  cidls  of  his 
customers  being  taken  as  a  standanl — an  undue 

Eroi)ortion  of  his  stock,  his  daughter  attributed 
er  early  taste  for  literature.  She  was  a  diligent 
student,  although  ill  health  rendered  her  attend- 
ance at  school  extremely  irregular.  She  obtained 
from  some  young  divinity  students,  who  boarded 
at  her  father^s  house,  a  knowledge  of  Greek  and 
Latin,  and  from  a  small  manuscript,  containing  an 
account  of  Anninians,  Calyinists,  and  a  few  other 
leading  denominations,  in  the  possession  of  one  of 
these,  the  liint  of  her  first  woric,  the  View  of  B^- 
ligioui  OpiniimB, 

She  had  lost  her  mother  at  the  early  age  of  ten 
years,  and  the  ill  success  of  her  father  m  1>Q51' 


neas  tlirew  &e  taaalj  on  th^r  own  resonrccs. 
"  During  the  American  RerolDtionar;  w&r,"  sho 
infonns  as  in  her  admir»bte  bttle  antobiographj, 
"  I  learned  to  veave  bobbin  lace,  which  was  then 
Sftleable,  and  mnoh  more  profitable  to  me  than 
spinning,  sewing,  or  knitting,  which  had  pre- 
vionsly  Decn  my  eniployinent.  At  this  period,  I 
fonnd  bnt  little  time  for  literary  pnrsniU.  Bnt  at 
the  termination  of  the  American  war,  this  re- 
Marco  failed,  and  I  was  again  left  in  a  (Iestitnt« 
ritoation."  Thoa  circnnistanoed,  she  commenoed 
tfae  View  of  Religions  Opinions,  giving  instmo- 
tions  in  Greek  and  Latin  at  the  same  time  to 
three  yonng  stndents  of  theology  in  the  ndgh- 
borhood.  Her  "  View,"  after  Tsrions  difficnltieB 
in  finding  a  printer,  was  pnblishod  in  17B4.  It 
met  with  a  good  sale,  of  which  the  printer  reaped 
the  profit.  A  second  edition,  cnTarged  and  cor- 
rected, was  pablishe<l  in  1791,  which  by  the  ^d 
of  friends,  who  mails  her  bargain  with  the  pnb- 
lisher  and  exerted  themselves  in  obtaining  soh- 
icribers  for  copies,  was  so  snocessia!,  that,  as  she 
aajs,  "  the  emolament  I  derived  from  it  not  only 
piBiCeil  ine  in  a  comfortable  dtnation,  but  enabled 
me  to  pay  the  debts  I  had  contraotail  during  mine 
and  my  stster'a  illness,  and  to  pat  out  s  small  snm 
at  interest." 

Her  next  nnderi«lcing  was  a  HUtory  of  Jfait 
EngJand,  in  tho  preparatjon  for  which  she 
pored  so  assidnonsly  over  old  colonial  records 
and  other  dim  manuscripts,  as  to  rerionsly  impair 
her  eyesight.  By  a  C('s.«ntion  from  labor,  and 
ft^nent  nso  of  "  landannra  and  sea  water  several 
times  in  the  course  of  tho  day,  for  two  years," 
she  recovered,  and  by  employing  on  aiiiannenais, 
was  enabled  to  print  the  book  in  1799. 

Her  history  meeting  with  a  good  sale,  she 
formed  tho  plan  of  abrid^ng  it  for  the  use  of 
sehools.  Before  doing  thi^,  she  "bet  at>ont 
writing  a  ooooise  view  of  the  Christian  religion, 
stlecteil  from  the  writings  of  eminent  laymen." 
"I  fonnd  it  difficult,"  she  continnes,  "to  procure 
proper  materials  for  the  work,  as  I  was  utterly 
nnable  to  parchai^  boots.  A  considerable  part 
of  this  compilation,  as  well  as  the  additions  tu  the 
third  edition  of  my  View  of  Religions,  was  writ- 
ten in  booksellers'  shops.  I  went  to  make  visits 
in  Boston,  in  order  to  consolt  books  in  this  way, 
which  it  was  impossible  for  me  to  buy  or  bor- 
row." Tlieee  ditKculties,  so  simply  narratod  that 
we  almost  lose  sight  of  their  formidableness,  stir- 
moniitcd,  and  the  nianuscript  completed,  others 
followed  with  publishers,  ana  she  was  glad  at  last 
to  sell  the  copyright  for  one  hundred  dollars  in 

Her  abridged  History  of  New  England  was  an- 
ticipat«il  by  a  work  of  a  similar  character  by  the 
Bev.  Jedidiah  Morse,  author  of  the  first  Ameri- 
can geography.  This  led  to  a  controversy  which 
excited  much  aftontion  and  warmth  of  feeling. 
Her  book,  when  it  appeared,  nofortunotely  bruugiit 
her  no  remaneration,  on  acconot  of  the  failure  of 
her  printer.  Her  personal  and  literary  merits 
had,  however,  by  tliis  time  gained  her  many  and 
influeDtiBl  friends,  among  whom  President  Adams 
WB8  preeminent  in  rank  and  kindness,  and  by 
tiieir  (ud  she  was  enabled  to  anpply  her  simple 
wants  and  proeecnto  her  stndiee. 

The  labor  to  which  she  next  devoted  herself, 
vaa^IIittaTy  o/OieJew.    This  subject  eng^ed 


^^ 


t*A.     t/froc<»--»~i,/ , 


all  her  attention.  "If  you  would  know  Mies 
Adama,"  said  one  of  her  friends,  "  yoa  must  talk 
to  her  about  tho  Jews."  She  oorreeponded  with 
the  Ahb6  Gregoire  upon  the  snbjeot,  and  consnlt- 
ed  every  authority  to  which  she  could  obtain 
Booess.  In  this  last  respect,  her  reeoorcee  were 
leas  limited  than  at  previous  periods  of  her  life, 
as  she  had  free  access  to  the  Boston  Athencenm, 
and  the  library  of  her  friend  the  Rev.  J.  8.  Buck- 
minster,  Her  fiiiling  health,  however,  prevented 
the  completion  of  her  work. 

In  the  latter  years  of  her  life.  Miss  Adams  en- 
joyed a  comfortable  annuity  raised  by  her  friends. 
She  died  at  Brookline,  near  Boston,  1832.  Iler 
antobio^aphy,  with  a  continuation  by  a  friend, 
Mrs.  H.  F.  Lee,  was  published  in  the  same  year.* 

HENBTLBE. 

Henbt  Lbk,  the  author  of  the  Mtmoin  of  th« 
War  in  Um  Southern  Dfpartmmtt  of  the  UrtiUd 
Statti,  was  a  member  of  a  leading  family  in  VIp- 
ginia,  where  he  was  bom,  January  29, 1T56.  He 
was  educated  at  Princeton  Collie. 

In  1T76  he  was  made  captain  of  one  of  the  six 
companies  of  cavalry  raised  by  Virginia.  In  Sep- 
tomber,  1777,  these  companies  formed  into  one 
regiment  were  united  wiUi  the  Continental  army, 

Lee  soon  gained  distinction  by  the  high  state 
of  discipline  and  efficiency  he  maintained  In  hia 
company,  which  at  the  battle  of  Germantown 
was  Belecteil  by  Washington  as  his  body-guard. 
In  January,  1778,  when  occupying  with  ten  men 
a  stone  house,  tlie  rest  of  his  troop  being  absent 
in  search  of  forage,  the  building  was  surrounded 
by  two  hundred  of  tiio  enemy's  cavalry,  who  en- 
deavored to  take  him  prisoner,  but  were  met  with 
so  determined  a  reaistnnoe  that  they  were  com- 
pelled to  retreat.  He  was  soon  after  this  promot- 
ed to  the  rank  of  m^or,  with  the  command  of 
three  companies  of  cavalry;  and  in  17B0,  having 
been  made  lieutenant-colonel,  was  sent  with  his 
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troops  to  Join  the  southern  annj  under  Gene- 
ral Greene,  where  he  renudneil  until  the  close  of 
the  war,  distinguishing  himself  in  several  actions. 

In  1786  he  was  sent  to  Congress,  where  he 
remained  until  the  new  constitution  went  into 
operation.  In  1792,  having  previously  served  in 
the  house  of  delegates  and  the  convention  for  the 
ratification  of  the  federal  Constitution,  he  was 
elected  governor  of  Virginia.  In  the  la'^t  of  his 
three  years  of  office,  he  was  placed  by  President 
Washington  in  command  of  tnc  forces  sent  to  the 
western  part  of  Pennsylvania  to  suppress  the 
Whiskey  Insurrection.  In  1799  he  was  sent  to 
Congress. 

He  was  honorably  distinguished  by  this  body 
in  being  selecteil  to  deliver  the  funeral  eulogy  on 
Washington,  in  the  course  of  which  the  memora- 
ble sentence,  ^^  First  in  war,  first  in  peace,  and 
first  in  the  hearts  of  his  countrymen,"  occurs. 

Lee  remained  in  Congress  until  the  accession 
of  Jefferson  in  1801,  after  which  he  did  not 
again  hold  public  office. 

His  profuse  hospitality  involved  him  in  pecuni- 
ary embarrassment,  which,  however  disagreeable 
to  himself,  proved  advantageous  to  the  public,  as 
during  and  probably  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
finement as  a  debtor,*  within  the  bounds  of 
Bpottsylvania  county,  in  1809,  he  wrote  his  cele- 
brated memoirs.  They  were  published  without 
any  preface  in  two  octavo  volumes,  by  Bradford 
and  Inskeep,  Philadelphia.  In  July,  1812,  while 
in  Baltimore,  Lee  took  part  in  the  defence  of  the 
house  occupied  by  Mr.  Hanson,  one  of  the  editors 
of  tlie  Fe<leral  Republican.  This  paper  had 
shortly  before  published  strictures  on  the  declara- 
tion of  war  of  June  19,  and  its  office  had  in  conse- 
quence been  attacked  by  a  mob,  who  destroyed 
uic  printing  materials  and  building.  The  publi- 
cation of  the  paper  was  soon  a&r  resumed  in 
€^rgetown,  and  the  numbers  distributed  from  a 
house  in  Baltimore.  Anticipating  an  attack, 
Hanson  had  provided  arms  and  been  joined  by 
General  Greene,  General  Lingan,  John  How- 
ard Payne,  and  others.  The  mob  on  the  even- 
ing of  the  27th  attempted  to  force  the  door. 
Muskets  were  fired  during  the  confusion,  by 
which  two  persons  were  killed  and  several 
wounded.  The  military  appeared,  and  the  occu- 
pants of  the  house  surrendered  on  promise  of 
being  protected  w^ithin  the  city  prison.  On  the 
following  night  the  prison  was  attacked  by  the 
mob,  who  succeeded  in  effecting  an  entrance, 
killed  Lingan  and  wounded  eleven  others,  among 
whom  was  General  Lee.  Some  of  the  rioters 
were  arrested,  tried,  and  acquitted.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  injuries  thus  received,  the  Gene- 
ral^s  health  declined.  A  visit  to  the  West  Indies 
prove<l  of  no  benefit  to  him,  and  he  returned  to 
the  Unite<l  States  in  1818,  where  he  died  on  the 
25th  of  March,  at  the  residence  of  Mrs.  Shaw, 
the  daughter  of  General  Greene,  Cumberland 
Island,  near  St.  Mary^s,  Georgia. 

Lee's  memoirs  were  reprinted  in  1827  at  Wa-h- 


•  A  storj  is  told,  that,  harlng  been  arrested  for  debt,  as  be 
was  riding  along  with  the  sherlii;  he  remarked,  that  he  was 

gad  that  ho  was  on  his  wav  to  a  place  of  oonflnement,  since 
tying  been  bitten  by  a  mad  dog  he  needed  to  be  taken  care 
oil  Soon  after  this  Introdaction  of  the  subject,  ho  assumed 
Buoh  enorgetio  symptoms  of  mania  that  the  official  made  off  In 
hot  haste.— Allen*8  Blog.  Die. 


ington.  The  editor,  H.  Lee,  in  a  brief  prefiuMi 
aoknowledged  the  assistanoe  of  friends  in  pro- 
viding for  the  expenses  of  the  edition.  Such  aid 
should  not  have  been  needed,  for  the  work,  in  ad- 
dition to  its  historical  value  as  the  testimony  of 
a  prominent  actor,  is  valuable  on  aooount  d  its 
literary  merit  as  a  life-like  and  spirited  narrative. 
It  is  plain  in  style,  and  the  want  of  dates  renders 
it  somewhat  inconvenient  in  the  absence  oi  an 
index  for  reference. 

One  of  tiie  most  valuable  and  interesting  por- 
tions of  the  book  is  tlie  minute  narrative  of  the  gal- 
lant attempt  of  Sergeant  Champe  to  carry  off  Ar- 
nold from  New  York,  after  die  detection  of  his 
treason,  an  object  Washington  was  anxious  to 
accomplish,  fram  a  humane  desire  to  save  Andre. 
Champe  undertook  the  service  at  the  request  of 
Lee,  who  overcame  the  sergeant's  scruples  to  de- 
sertion from  the  American  army,  a  course  essen- 
tial to  preserve  secresy.  He  was  instrocted  to 
obtain  possession  of  Arnold  if  possible,  bat  under 
no  circumstances  to  take  his  life. 

Giving  to  the  sergeant  three  guineas,  and  present- 
ing his  best  wishes,  l^ee  recommended  him  to  start 
without  delay,  and  enjoined  him  to  commonicftte  his 
arrival  in  New  York  as  soon  thereafter  aa  might  be 
practicable.  Champe  pulling  out  hia  watch,  com- 
pared it  with  the  major's,  reminding  the  latter  of 
the  importance  of  holding  back  pursuit,  which  he 
was  convinced  would  take  place  in  tiie  cour^  of  the 
night,  and  which  might  be  fatal,  as  he  knew  that  he 
should  be  obliged  to  zigpeag  in  order  to  avoid  the 
patroles,  which  would  consume  time.  It  was  now 
nearly  eleven.  The  sergeant  returned  to  camp,  and 
taking  his  clonk,  valise  and  orderly  book,  he  drew 
his  horse  from  the  picket,  and  mounting  him  pat 
himeelf  upon  fortune.  Lee,  charmed  with  hia  ezp^ 
ditious  consummation  of  the  first  part  of  the  enter- 
prise, retired  to  rest  Useless  attem|^I  the  past 
scene  could  not  be  obliterated ;  and,  indeed,  had 
that  been  prncticnble,  the  interruption  which  ensued 
would  have  stopped  repose. 

Within  half  an  hour  Captain  Cames,  officer  of 
the  day,  waited  upon  the  major,  and  with  conside- 
rable emotion  told  him  that  one  of  the  patrole  had 
fallen  in  with  a  dragoon,  who,  being  challenged^ 
put  spur  to  hia  horse  and  escaped,  though  in^tantiT 
pursued.  Lee  complaining  of  the  interruption,  and 
pretending  to  be  extremely  fatigued  by  nis  ride  to 
and  from  headquarters,  answered  as  if  he  did  not 
understand  what  had  been  said,  which  eompelled  the 
captain  to  repeat  it  Who  can  the  fpUow  that  wm 
pursued  be?  inquired  the  major;  addincr,  a  coun- 
tryman, probably.  No,  replied  the  captain,  the  p*> 
trole  sufficiently  distinguished  him  as  to  know  that 
he  was  a  dragoon ;  probably  one  from  the  army,  if 
not  certainly  one  of  our  own.  This  idea  was  ridi- 
culed from  Its  improbabilitv,  aa  during  the  whole 
war  but  a  single  dragoon  had  desert^  from  the 
legion.  This  did  not  convince  Cames,  so  much 
stress  was  it  now  the  fashion  to  lay  on  the  desertion 
of  Arnold,  and  the  probable  effect  of  his  example. 
The  eaptain  withdrew  to  examine  the  squadron  of 
horse,  whom  he  hod  ordered  to  assemble  in  pursu- 
ance of  established  usage  on  similar  occanonsi  Yeiy 
quickly  he  returned,  stating  that  the  scoundrel  was 
known,  and  was  no  leas  a  person  than  the  aei^geiuit- 
major,  who  had  ffone  off  with  his  hovM,  baggage, 
arms  and  orderly  book— eo  presumed,  as  neither  the 
one  nor  the  other  could  be  found.  Sensibly  affeoted 
at  the  supposed  baseness  of  a  soldier  extremdy  re- 
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epeeted,  the  captain  added  that  he  had  ordered  a 
party  to  inake  ready  for  pursuit,  and  begged  the 
niMor's  vrittea  ordera 

Oecasioaally  this  disoourse  was  interrupted,  and 
erery  idea  suggested  which  the  excellent  character 
of  the  sergeant  warranted,  to  induce  the  suspicion 
that  he  had  not  deserted,  but  had  taken  the  hberty 
to  leav^e  camp  with  a  view  to  personal  pleasure :  an 
example,  eaia  Lee,  too  often  set  by  the  officers  them- 
aelTes,  destructive  as  it  was  of  discipline,  opposed 
aa  it  was  to  orders,  and  disastrous  as  it  might  prove 
to  the  corps  in  the  eourse  of  service. 

Some  litde  delay  was  thus  interposed;  but  it 
being  now  announced  that  the  pursuing  party  was 
ready,  major  Lee  directed  a  change  in  the  officer, 
eaving  that  he  had  a  particular  service  in  view, 
which  he  had  determinea  to  entrust  to  the  lieutenant 
ready  for  duty,  and  which  probably  must  be  per^ 
formed  in  the  morning.  He  therefore  directed  nim 
to  Bommon  cornet  JMLlddleton  for  the  present  com- 
mand. Lee  was  induced  thus  to  act,  first  to  add  to 
the  delay,  and  next  from  his  knowledge  of  the  tender- 
ness of  Middleton's  dispostion,  which  he  hoped 
would  lead  to  the  protection  of  Ghampe  should  he 
be  taken.  Within  ten  minutes  Hiddleton  appeared 
to  receive  his  orders,  which  were  delivered  to  him 
made  out  in  the  customary  form,  and  signed  by  the 
m^or.  "  Pursue  so  far  as  you  can  with  safety  ser- 
geant Champe,  who  is  suspected  of  deserting  to  the 
enemy,  and  has  taken  the  road  leading  to  Paulus 
Hook.  Bring  him  alive,  that  he  may  suffer  in  the 
presence  of  the  army ;  but  kill  him  if  he  resists,  or 
escapes  after  being  taken.** 

Detaining  the  cornet  a  few  minutes  longer  in  ad- 
vising him  what  course  to  pursue,— urging  him  to 
take  care  of  the  horse  and  accoutrements,  if  reco- 
vered,~-«nd  enjoining  him  to  be  on  his  gnard,  lest  he 
might;  by  his  eager  pursuit^  improvidently  fall  into 
the  han<M  of  the  enemy, — the  major  dismissed  Mid- 
dleton,  wishing  him  succesa,  A  shower  of  rain  fell 
soon  sJter  Champe's  departure,  which  enabled  the 
pursuing  dragoons  to  take  the  trail  of  his  horse ; 
knowing,  as  officer  and  trooper  did,  the  make  of 
their  shoes,  whose  impreasion  was  an  unerring 
guide* 

When  Middleton  departed,  it  was  a  few  minutes 
past  twelve ;  so  that  Ghampe  had  only  the  start  of 
rather  more  than  an  hour, — by  no  means  as  long  as 
was  desired.  Lee  became  very  unhappy,  not  only 
because  the  estimable  and  gallant  Champe  might  be 
injured,  but  lest  the  enterprise  might  be  delayed: 
and  he  spent  a  sleepless  night  The  pursuing  party 
daring  the  night,  was,  on  tiieir  part,  delayed  by  the 
neceaaary  halts  to  examine  ocoasionally  the  road,  as 
the  impreasion  of  the  horse's  shoes  directed  their 
eourse ;  this  was  unfortunately  too  evident,  no  other 
horse  having  passed  along  the  road  since  the  shower. 
When  the  day  broke,  Middleton  was  no  longer 
forced  to  halt,  and  he  pressed  on  with  rapidity.  As- 
cendiog  an  eminence  before  he  reached  the  Tliree 
Pitlgeona,  some  miles  on  the  north  of  the  village  of 
Bergen,  as  the  pursmng  party  reached  its  summit, 
Champe  was  descried  not  more  than  half  a  mile  in 
front.  Resembling  an  Indian  in  his  vigilance,  the 
sergeant  at  the  same  moment  discovered  the  party 
(whose  object  he  was  no  stranger  to),  and  giving 
spur  to  his  horse,  he  determined  to  outstrip  his  pur- 
Bvera  Middletoti  at  the  same  instant  put  his  horses 
to  the  top  of  their  speed ;  and  being  (as  the  legion 


*Tba  bones  iMin;  all  abod  bv  am  own  farrlera,  tbe  sboes 
w«fre  msito  In  tbe  bbiimi  fonn ;  nrhiob,  witb  a  private  mark  ao- 
n<*xed  to  the  fore-sboea,  and  knovn  to  the  troopeia,  pointed 
otit  the  trail  of  onr  dra.i^oons  to  each  other,  which  was  often 
very  osefUl. 


all  were)  well  acquainted  with  the  country,  he 
recollected  a  short  route  through  the  woods  to  the 
bridge  below  Bergen,  which  divei^ed  from  the  great 
road  iust  after  you  gain  the  Three  Pidgeon&  Reach* 
ing  tne  point  of  separation,  he  halted ;  and  dividing 
his  party,  directed  a  sergeant  with  a  few  dragoons 
to  take  the  near  cut,  and  possess  with  all  possible 
despatch  the  bridge,  while  he  with  the  residue  fol- 
lowed Champe;  not  doubting  but  that  Champe 
must  deliver  nimself  up,  as  he  would  be  closed  be- 
tween himself  and  his  sergeant.  Ghampe  did  not 
forget  the  short  cut,  and  would  have  taken  it  him- 
self, but  he  knew  it  was  the  usual  route  of  our  par- 
ties  when  returning  in  the  day  from  the  neighbor- 
hood of  the  enemy,  properly  preferring  the  woods 
to  the  road  He  consequently  avoided  it ;  and  per- 
suaded that  Middleton  wouui  avail  himself  of  it, 
wisely  resolved  to  relinquish  his  intention  of  getting 
to  Paulus  Hook,  and  to  seek  refuge  from  two  British 
galleys,  lying  a  few  miles  to  the  west  of  Bergen. 

This  was  a  station  always  occupied  by  one  or  two 
galleys,  and  which  it  was  known  now  lay  there. 
Entering  the  village  of  Bergen.  Champe  turned  to 
his  rig^t,  and  disguising  his  change  of  course  as 
much  as  he  could  by  taking  the  beaten  streets,  turn- 
ing as  they  turned,  he  passed  through  tbe  village 
and  took  the  road  towards  Elizabethtown  Pointi 
Middleton's  sergeant  gained  the  bridge,  where  he 
concealed  himself,  ready  to  pounce  upon  Champe 
when  he  came  up;  and  Middleton,  pursuing  his 
course  through  Bergen,  soon  got  also  to  the  bridge, 
when,  to  his  extreme  mortification,  he  found  that 
the  sergeant  had  slipped  through  his  fingera  Re- 
turning up  the  road,  ne  inquired  of  the  villagers  of 
Bergen,  whether  a  dragoon  had  been  seen  that 
morning  preceding  his  party.  He  was  answered  in 
the  affirmative,  but  could  learn  nothing  satisfactorily 
as  to  the  route  betook.  While  engaged  in  inquiries 
himself,  he  spread  his  party  through  the  village  to 
strike  the  trail  of  Champe's  horse,  a  resort  always  re- 
curred ta  Some  of  his  dragoons  hit  it  just  as  the 
sergeant,  leaving  the  village,  got  in  the  road  to  the 
Point  Pursuit  was  renewed  with  vigor,  and  again 
Champe  was  descried.  He,  apprehending  the  event, 
had  prepared  himself  for  it,  by  lashing  his  valise 
(containing  his  clothes  and  orderly  book)  on  his 
shoulders,  and  holding  his  drawn  sword  in  his  hand, 
having  thrown  away  its  scabbard  This  he  diil  to 
save  what  was  indispensable  to  him,  and  to  prevent 
any  interruption  to  his  swimming  by  the  scabbard, 
should  Middleton,  as  he  presumed,  when  disappointed 
at  the  bridge,  take  the  measures  adopted  oy  him. 
The  pursuit  was  rapid  and  close,  as  the  stop  occa- 
sioned by  the  sergeant's  preparations  for  swimming 
had  brought  Middleton  within  two  or  three  hundred 

Jrards.  As  soon  as  Champe  got  abreast  of  the  gal- 
eys,  he  dismounted,  and  running  through  the  mai'sh 
to  the  river,  plunged  into  it,  calling  upon  the  gal- 
leys for  help.  This  was  readily  given;  they  fired 
upon  our  horse,  and  sent  a  boat  to  meet  Champe, 
who  was  taken  in  and  carried  on  board,  and  con- 
veyed to  New  York  with  a  letter  from  the  captain 
of  the  galley,  stating  the  post  scene,  all  of  which  he 
hod  seen. 

The  horse  with  his  equipments,  the  sergeant's 
cloak  and  sword  scabbard,  were  recovered;  the 
sword  itself,  being  held  by  Champe  until  he  plunged 
into  the  river,  was  lost,  aa  Middleton  found  it 
necessary  to  retire  without  searching  for  it 

About  three  o'clock  in  the  evening  our  party  re- 
turned, and  the  soldiers,  seeinf^  t£e  horse  (well 
known  to  them)  in  our  possession,  made  the  air 
resound  with  exclamations  that  the  scoundrel  was 
killed 
Biajor  Lee,  called  by  this  heart-rending  annuncr 
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tion  from  his  tent,  saw  the  sergeant's  horse  led  hj 
one  of  Middleton's  dragoons,  and  began  to  reproaen 
himself  with  the  blood  of  the  high  priced  fisithral  and 
intrepid  Champe.  Stifling  his  agony,  he  advanced 
to  meet  Middleton,  and  became  somewhat  reiiered 
as  soon  as  he  got  near  enough  to  discern  the  counte- 
nance of  his  officer  and  party.  There  wos  eyidence 
in  their  looks  of  disappointment,  and  he  was  quickly 
relieved  by  Middletons  information  that  the  sergeant 
had  effected  Ms  escape  with  the  loss  of  his  horse, 
and  narrated  the  particulars  just  recited.  | 

Lee*s  joy  was  now  as  foil  as,  the  moment  before,  I 
his  torture  had  been  excruciating.  Never  was  a  | 
happier  conclusion.  The  sergeant  escaped  unhurt, 
carrying  with  him  to  the  enemy  undeniable  testi* 
mony  of  the  sincerity  of  his  desertion,— cancelling 
every  apprehension  before  entertained,  lest  the 
enemy  might  suspect  him  of  being  what  he  really 
was. 

Major  Lee  imparted  to  the  oommander-in-chief 
the  occurrence,  who  was  sensibly  affected  bj  the 
hair-breadth  escape  of  Champe,  and  anticipated 
with  pleasure  the  good  effect  sure  to  follow  the  ene- 
my's knowledge  of  its  manner. 

On  the  fourth  day  after  Champe's  departure,  Lee 
received*a  letter  from  him,  written  the  day  before 
in  a  disguised  hand,  without  any  signature,  and 
stating  what  had  passed  after  he  got  on  board  the 
^ley,  where  he  was  kindly  received. 

He  was  carried  to  the  commandant  of  New  York 
as  soon  as  he  arrived,  and  presented  the  letter  ad- 
dressed to  this  officer  from  the  captain  of  the  galley. 
Being  asked  as  to  what  corps  he  belonged,  and  a 
few  other  common  questions,  ne  was  sent  under  care 
of  an  orderly  sergeant  to  the  adjutant-general,  who, 
finding  that  he  was  sergeant-major  of  the  legion 
horse,  heretofore  remarkable  for  their  fidelity,  he 
began  to  interrogate  him.  He  was  told  by  Champe, 
that  such  was  the  spirit  of  defection  which  pre- 
vailed among  the  American  troops  in  consequence 
of  Arnold's  example,  that  he  had  no  doubt,  if  the 
temper  was  properly  cherished,  Washington's  ranks 
would  not  only  be  greatly  thinned,  but  that  some 
of  his  best  corps  would  leave  him.  To  this  conclu- 
sion, the  sergeant  said,  he  was  led  by  his  own  obser- 
vations, and  especially  by  his  knowledge  of  the  dis- 
contents which  agitated  the  corps  to  which  he  had 
belonged.  His  size,  place  of  birth,  his  form,  coun- 
tenance, color  of  his  noir,  the  corps  in  which  he  had 
served,  with  other  remarks,  in  confoimity  to  the 
British  usage,  was  noted  in  a  large  folio  book.  Af- 
ter this  was  finished,  he  was  sent  to  the  commander- 
in-chief,  in  charge  of  one  of  the  staff,  with  a  letter 
from  tiie  adjutant-^neraL  Sir  Henry  Clinton 
treated  him  very  kmdly,  and  detained  him  more 
than  one  hour,  asking  him  many  questions,  all  lead- 
ing,— ^first  to  know  to  what  extent  this  spirit  of  de- 
fection might  be  pushed  bv  proper  incitements,— 
what  the  most  operating  incitements, — ^whether  any 
general  ofiicers  were  suspected  by  Washington  as 
concerned  in  Arnold's  conspiracy,  or  any  other  offi- 
cers of  note ; — ^who  they  were,  and  whether  the 
troops  approved  or  censured  Washington's  suspi- 
cions;— wnether  his  popularity  in  the  army  was 
sinking,  or  continued  stationary.  What  was  major 
Andre's  situntion,-»whether  any  change  had  taken 
place  in  themanner  of  his  confinement, — what  was  the 
current  opinion  of  his  probable  fiite, — and  whether 
it  was  thought  Washington  would  treat  him  as  a  spy. 
To  these  various  interrogations,  some  of  which  were 
perplexing,  Champe  answered  warily;  exciting, 
nevertheless,  hop^  that  the  adoption  of  proper 
measures  to  encourage  desertion  (or  whieh  he  could 
not  pretend  to  form  an  opinion)  would  certainly 
bring  off  hundreds  of  the  American  soldiers,  in- 


eluding  some  of  the  best  troops,  hone  as  wdl  ai 
foot  Respecting  the  Ute  of  Andr^,  he  said  he  was 
ignorant,  tnough  there  appeared  to  be  a  general  wish 
in  the  army  t^  his  life  should  not  be  taken ;  and 
that  he  believed  it  would  depend  more  upon  the 
disposition  of  Congress,  than  on  the  will  of  Washr 
ington. 

After  this  long  conversation  ended,  sir  Henry  pre> 
sented  Champe  with  a  couple  of  guineas,  and  recom- 
mended him  to  wait  upon  general  Arnold,  who  was 
engaged  in  raising  an  Amencan  legion  in  the  servioe 
of  his  majesty.  He  directed  one  of  his  aids  to 
write  to  Arnold  by  Champe,  stating  who  he  was, 
and  what  he  had  said  about  the  disposition  in  the 
army  to  follow  his  example ;  which  very  soon  done, 
it  was  given  to  the  orderly  attending  on  Champe  to 
be  presented  with  the  deserter  to  general  Arnold. 
Arnold  expressed  much  sotlsfisetion  on  hearing  from 
Champe  the  manner  of  his  escape,  and  the  effect  of 
Arnold's  example;  and  concluded  hla  numeroos 
inquiries  by  assigning  quarters  to  the  sergeant,— 
the  same  as  were  occupied  by  his  recmitug  ser- 
geants. 

He  also  proposed  to  Champe  to  join  his  legion, 
telling  him  he  would  give  to  nun  the  same  station 
he  had  held  in  the  rebel  service,  and  proiulsing  fur- 
ther advancement  when  merited.  Lxjiresstng  his 
wish  to  retire  from  war,  and  his  conviction  of  tne 
certainty  of  his  being  hung  if  ever  taken  by  the 
rebels,  he  begged  to  be  excused  from  enlistment; 
assuring  the  general,  that  should  he  change  hW 
mind,  he  would  certainly  accept  his  offer.  Retiring 
to  the  assigned  quarters,  Champe  now  turned  his 
attention  to  the  delivery  of  his  letters,  which  he 
could  not  effect  until  the  next  night,  and  then  only 
to  one  of  the  two  incognita  to  whom  he  was  recom- 
mended. This  man  received  the  sei^geant  with  ex- 
treme attention,  and  having  read  the  letter,  assured 
Champe  Uiat  he  might  rely  on  his  faithful  co-opera- 
tion m  doing  everything  in  his  power  consistent 
with  his  safety,  to  guard  which  required  the  utmost 
prudence  and  circumspection.  Toe  sole  object  m 
which  the  aid  of  this  individual  was  required,  re- 
garded the  fl^neral  and  others  of  our  army,  impHcoi* 
ed  in  the  information  sent  to  Washington  by  biin. 
To  this  object  Champe  urged  his  attention ;  ai»urtng 
him  of  the  solicitude  it  had  excited,  and  telling  him 
that  its  speedy  investigation  had  induced  the  general 
to  send  nim  into  New  York.  Promising  to  enter 
upon  it  with  zeal,  and  engaging  to  send  out  Champe  s 
letters  to  major  Lee,  he  fixed  Uie  time  and  place  for 
their  next  meeting,  when  they  separated. 

Lee  made  known  to  the  general  what  hod  been 
transmitted  to  him  by  Champe,  and  received  in  an- 
swer directions  to  press  Champe  to  the  expeditious 
conclusion  of  his  mission;  as  the  fate  of  Andrv 
would  be  soon  decided,  when  little  or  no  delay  could 
be  admitted  in  executing  whatever  seoteuee  tlie 
court  might  decree.  The  same  messenger  who 
brought  Champe's  letter,  returned  with  the  ordered 
communication.  Five  days  had  neariy  elapsed  after 
reaching  New  York,  before  Champe  saw  the  con- 
fidant to  whom  only  the  attempt  against  Arnold  was 
to  be  entrusted.  Tliis  person  entered  with  prompt 
titude  into  the  design,  promising  his  cordial  oosiet 
ance.  To  procure  a  proper  associate  to  Champe  was 
the  first  object,  and  this  he  promised  to  do  with  all 
possible  despatch.  Furnishing  a  conveyooce  to  Lee, 
we  again  heard  from  Champe,  who  stated  what  I 
have  related,  with  the  additional  intelligence  that 
he  had  that  morning  (the  last  of  September)  been 
appointed  one  of  Arnold's  recruiting  sergeants,  hav- 
ing enlisted  the  day  before  with  iSnold;  and  that 
he  was  induced  to  take  this  afflicting  step,  for  the 
purpose  of  seeuring  uninterrupted  ingresa  and  egrem 
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ta  the  house  irhich  the  geaenil  ooeopied ;  it  being 
inditpensable  to  a  speedy  conclosioii  of  the  difficult 
enterpMise  which  theinformatioQ  he  had  just  received 
had  8o  forcibly  urged.    He  added,  that  the  difficul- 
ties in  his  way  wei*e  numerous  and  stubborn,  and 
that  his  prospect  of  suooeas  was  by  no  means  cheer- 
ing.    WiUi  respect  to  the  additional  treason,  he  as- 
serted that  he  had  every  reason  to  believe  that  it 
was  groundless ;  that  the  report  took  its  rise  in  the 
enemy's  camp,  and  that  he  hoped  soon  to  clear  up 
that  matter  satisfactorily.    The  pletisure  which  the 
last  part  of  this  commumcation  aftbrded,  was  damped 
by  the  tidings  it  imparted  respecting  Arnold,  as  on 
his  speedy  dehvery  depended  Andre's  reliet    The 
interposition  of  sir  Henry  Clinton,  who  was  ex- 
tremely anxious  to  save  his  much  loved  aid-de-camp, 
still  continued ;  and  it  was  expected  the  examination 
of  witnesses  and  the  defence  of  the  prisoner,  would 
protract  the  decision  of  the  court  of  inquiry,  now 
assembled,  and  give  sufficient  time  for  the  consum- 
mation of  the  project  committed  to  Ohampe.    A 
complete  disappointment  took  place  from  a  quarter 
unforeseen  ana  unexpected.     The  honorable  and 
accomplished  Andre,  knowing  his  guilt,  disdained 
defence,  and  prevented  the  examination  of  witaesses 
by  confessing  the  character  in  which  he  stood.     On 
the  next  day  (the  2d  of  October)  the  court  again 
assembled ;  when  every  doubt  that  could  possibly 
arise  in  the  ease  having  been  removed  by  the  pre- 
vious confession,  Andr6  was  declared  to  be  a  spy, 
and  condemned  to  suffer  accordingly. 

The  sentence  was  executed  on  the  subsequent  day 
in  the  usual  form,  the  conmiander4n-chief  deeming 
it  improper  to  interpose  any  delay.  In  this  decision 
he  was  warranted  by  tlie  very  unpromising  intelli- 
gence received  from  Gliainpe, — by  the  still  existing 
implication  of  other  officers,  in  Arnold's  conspiracy, 
—by  a  due  regard  to  public  opinion, — and  by  real 
tenderness  to  the  condemned. 

Neither  Congress  nor  the  nation  could  have  been 
with  propriety  informed  of  the  cause  of  the  delay, 
and  without  such  information  it  must  have  excited 
in  both  alarm  and  snspieion.  Andr6  himself  could 
not  have  been  entrusted  with  the  secret,  and  would 
consequently  have  attributed  the  unlooked-for  event 
to  the  expostulation  and  exertion  of  sir  Henry  Clin- 
ton, which  would  not  fail  to  produce  in  his  breast 
expectations  of  ultimate  relief;  to  excite  which 
would  have  been  cruel,  as  the  realization  of  such 
expectation  depended  upon  a  possible  but  improba- 
ble eontingeocy.  The  fate  of  Andre,  hastened  by  him- 
self, deprived  the  enterprise  conunitted  to  Champe 
of  a  feature  which  haa  been  highly  prized  by  its 
projector,  and  which  had  very  much  engaged  the 
neart  of  the  individual  chosen  to  execute  it. 

Washington  ordered  major  Lee  to  communicate 
what  had  passed  to  the  sergeant,  with  directions  to 
encourage  him  to  prosecute  with  unrelaxed  vigor 
the  remaining  objects  of  his  instructions,  but  to 
intermit  haste  in  the  execution  only  as  far  as  was 
compatible  with  final  success. 

This  was  aecordingly  done  by  the  first  opportu- 
niij,  in  the  manner  <Srected.  Champe  deplored  the 
MMi  necessity  which  occurred,  and  candidly  confessed 
that  the  hope  of  enabling  Wadiington  to  save  the 
tifeof  Andr6(who  had  been  the  subject  of  universal 
commiseration  in  the  American  camp)  greatlj  con- 
tributed to  remove  the  serious  difficulties  which  op- 
posed his  aeeeding  to  the  proposition  when  first  pro- 
pounded. Some  documents  accompanied  this  com- 
munieation,  tending  to  prove  the  mnocence  of  the 
aeeused  general;  they  were  completely  satisfactory, 
and  did  credit  to  the  discrimination,  zeal  and  dili- 
gence of  the  sergeant  Lee  inclosed  them  immedi- 
ately to  the  eommander-in-ohief,  who  was  pleased  to 


>  express  the  satisfaction  he  derived  from  the  informa- 
tion, and  to  order  the  major  to  wait  upon  him  the 
I  next  day  ;  when  the  whole  subject  was  re-examined ; 
!  and  the  distrust  heretofore  entertained  of  the  accused 
was  for  ever  dismissed.  Nothing  now  remained  to 
be  done,  but  the  seizure  and  safe  delivery  of  Arnold. 
To  this  object  Champe  eave  his  undivided  attention : 
and  on  the  19th  October  major  Lee  received  from 
him  a  very  particular  w!COunt  of  the  progress  he 
had  mode,  with  the  outlines  of  his  plan.  This  was, 
without  delay,  submitted  to  Washington;  with  a 
request  for  a  few  additional  guineas.  The  general's 
letter,  written  on  the  same  day  (20th  October), 
evinces  his  attention  to  tlie  minutiie  of  business,  as 
well  as  his  immutable  determination  to  possess  Ar- 
nold alive,  or  not  at  all.  This  was  his  original  in- 
junction, which  he  never  omitted  to  enforce  upon 
every  proper  occasion. 

Major  Lee  had  an  opportunity  in  the  course  of  the 
week  of  writing  to  Champe,  when  he  told  him  that 
the  rewards  which  he  had  promised  to  his  associates 
would  be  certainly  paid  on  the  delivery  of  Arnold ; 
and  in  the  meantime,  small  sums  of  money  would  be 
furnished  for  casual  expenses,  it  being  deemed  im- 
proper that  he  should  appear  with  much,  lest  it 
mi^ht  lead  to  suspicion  and  detection.  That  five 
gmneas  were  now  sent,  and  that  more  would  follow 
when  absolutely  necessary. 

Ten  days  elapsed  before  Champe  brought  his  mea* 
sures  to  conclusion,  when  Lee  received  from  him  his 
final  communication,  appointing  the  third  subsequent 
night  for  a  party  of  dragoons  to  meet  him  at  Hobo- 
ken,  when  he  hoped  to  deliver  Arnold  to  the  officer. 
Champe  bad,  from  his  enlistment  into  the  Ameri- 
can legion  (Arnold's  corps),  everj  opportunity  he 
could  wish,  to  attend  to  the  habits  of  the  generaL 
He  discovered  that  it  was  his  custom  to  return  homo 
about  twelve  every  night,  and  that  previous  to 
going  to  bed  he  always  visited  the  garden.  During 
this  visit  the  conspirators  were  to  seize  him,  and 
being  prepared  with  a  gag;  intended  to  have  applied 
the- same  instantly. 

Adjoining  the  house  in  which  Arnold  resided,  and 
in  which  it  was  designed  to  seize  and  gag  him, 
Champe  had  taken  off  several  of  the  puings  and 
replaced  them,  so  that  with  care  and  without  noise 
he  could  readily  open  his  way  to  the  adjoining  alle^. 
Into  this  alley  he  meant  to  have  conveyed  his  pri- 
soner, aided  by  his  companion,  one  of  two  associates 
who  had  been  introduced  by  the  friend  to  whom 
Champe  had  been  originally  made  known  by  letter 
from  the  commnnder-in-chief,  and  with  whose  aid 
and  counsel  he  had  so  far  conducted  the  enterprise. 
His  other  associate  was  with  the  boat  prepared  at 
one  of  the  wharves  on  the  Hudson  river,  to  receive 
tlie  party. 

Champe  and  his  friend  intended  to  have  placed 
themselves  each  under  Arnold's  shoulder,  and  to 
have  thus  borne  him  through  the  most  unfrequented 
alleys  and  streets  to  the  boat ;  representing  Arnold, 
in  case  of  being  questioned,  as  a  drunken  soldier 
whom  they  were  conveying  to  tlie  guard-house. 

When  arrived  at  the  boat  the  difficulties  would  be 
all  surmounted,  there  being  no  danger  nor  obstacle 
in  passing  to  the  Jersey  shore.  These  particulars,  as 
soon  as  known  to  Lee,  were  communicated  to  the 
commander-in-chiei^  who  was  highly  gratified  with 
the  much  desired  intelligence.  He  directed  major 
Lee  to  meet  Champe,  and  to  take  care  that  Arnold 
should  not  be  hurt.  The  day  arrived,  and  Lee  with 
a  party  of  dragoons  left  camp  late  in  the  evoninff, 
witii  three  lea  accoutred  horses ;  one  for  Arnold, 
one  for  tlie  sergeant,  and  the  third  fior  his  associate, 
never  doubting  the  success  of  the  enterprise,  from 
the  tenor  of  the  last  received  communication.    The 
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How,  my  fellow-citizens,  ahull  I  single  to  your 
grateful  hearta  his  pre-eminent  worth!  Where 
shall  1  begin  in  opcnin?  to  your  view  a  character 
tliroughout  sublime  I    Shall  I  speak  of  his  warlike 


party  reachc<1  Hoboken  about  midnight,  where  thev 
were  concealed  in  the  adjoining  wood, — Lee  wita 
three  dragoons  stationing  himself  near  the  riyer 
shore.  Hour  after  hour  passed — no  boat  approached. 
At  length  tlie  day  broke  and  the  major  retired  to 
his  party,  and  with  his  led  horses  returned  to  camp, 
when  he  proceeded  to  headquarters  to  inform  the 
general  of  the  much  lamented  disappointment,  as 
mortifying  as  inexplicable.  Washington  having  pe- 
rused Champe's  plan  and  communication,  had  in- 
dulged the  presumption  that  at  length  tlie  object 
of  his  keen  and  constant  pursuit  was  sure  of  execu- 
tion, and  did  not  dissemble  the  joy  such  conviction 
produced.     Ue  was  chngrined  at  the  issue,  and  ap- 

Srehended  that  his  faithful  sergeant  must  have  been 
etected  in  the  lost  scene  of  his  tedious  and  difficult 
enterprise.  I 

In  a  few  days,  Lee  received  an  anonymous  letter 
from  Champe's  patron  and  friend,  informing  him 
that  on  the  day  preceding  the  night  fixed  for  the 
execution  of  the  plot,  Arnold  had  removed  his  Quar- 
ters to  another  part  of  the  town,  to  superintena  the 
embarkation  of  troops,  preparing  (as  was  rumored^ 
for  an  expedition  to  be  directed  by  himself;  ana 
that  the  American  legion,  consisting  chiefly  of  Ame- 
rican deserters,  had  been  transferred  from  their  bar- 
racks to  one  of  the  transports ;  it  being  apprehended 
that  if  left  on  shore  untu  the  expedition  was  ready, 
many  of  them  might  desert  Tlius  it  happened  that 
John  Champe,  instead  of  crossing  tlie  Hudson  that 
night,  was  safely  deposited  on  board  one  of  the  fleet 
of  transports,  from  whence  he  never  departed  until 
the  troops  under  Arnold  landed  in  Virginia!  Is' or 
WAS  he  able  to  escape  from  the  British  army  until 
afler  the  junction  of  lord  Cornwaliis  at  Petersburg, 
when  he  deserted ;  and  proceeding  high  up  into 
Virginia  he  passed  into  North  Carolina  near  the 
Saura  towns,  and  keeping  in  the  friendly  districts 
of  that  state,  safely  joined  the  army  soon  after  it 
had  passed  the  Congaree  in  pursuit  of  Lord  Raw- 
don. 

His  appearance  excited  extreme  surprise  among 
his  former  comrades,  which  was  not  a  little  increased 
when  they  saw  the  cordial  reception  he  met  with 
from  the  late  major,  now  lieutenant-colonel  Lee. 
His  whole  story  soon  became  known  to  the .  corps, 
which  reproduced  the  love  and  respect  of  officer  and 
soldier  (heretofore  invariably  entertained  for  the 
sergeant),  heightened  by  universal  admiration  of  his 
late  daring  and  arduous  attempt 

Champe  was  introduced  to  general  Greene,  who 
very  cheerfully  complied  with  the  promises  made 
by  the  commander-in-chief,  as  &r  as  in  his  power; 
and  having  provided  the  sergeant  with  a  good  horse 
and  money  for  his  journey,  sent  him  to  general 
Washington,  who  munificently  anticipated  every 
desire  of  the  sergeant  and  presented  him  with  his 
discharge  from  further  service,*  lest  he  might,  in 
the  vicissitudes  of  war,  fall  into  the  enemy's  hands; 
when,  if  recognised,  he  was  sure  to  die  on  a  gibbet 

noM  <nni  nmnuL  oaATiov  oir  xme  ncath  or  onr.  wAsmiro* 

TON,  DBUVXBXD  AT  TBS   BBQUSBT  OT  OOMO] 


*  When  0«nera1  Wsshlngtoo  was  oiled  bv  President  Adams 
to  the  command  of  the  srmf,  prepared  to  defend  the  oouDtnr 
trom  French  bosUUtir,  he  sent  to  Lleateiiant-colonel  Lee  to  in- 
oulre  for  Champe;  heing  determined  to  bring  him  Into  the 
field  at  the  bead  of  a  eompaay  of  tnftntr j. 

Lee  aent  to  London  county,  where  Champs  settled  after  his 
diseharm  pwn  the  anny ;  when  ho  loamod  that  the  eallaat 
BohUer  bad  removed  to  Sentacky,  where  ho  sooa  alter  died. 


achievements,  all  springing  from  obedience  to  his 
country's  will— oU  oire^ed  to  his  country s  good  I 

Will  you  go  with  me  to  the  banks  of  the  Monon- 
pahelo,  to  see  our  youthful  Washington  supporting, 
in  the  diamol  hour  of  Indian  victory,  the  ill-fated 
Braddoek,  and  saving,  by  his  judgment  and  his  valonr, 
the  remains  of  a  deleated  army,  pressed  by  the  coc- 
quering  savage  foe  I  Or,  when  oppreased  America, 
nobly  resolving  to  risk  her  all  in  defence  of  her 
violated  rights,  he  was  elevated  bv  the  nnanimona 
voice  of  Congress  to  the  command  of  her  armies  t 
Will  you  follow  him  to  the  high  grounds  of  Boston, 
where,  to  an  undisciplined,  courageous,  and  virtnooB 
yeomanry,  his  presence  gave  the  stability  of  system, 
and  infiised  the  invincibility  of  love  of  country  f 
Or  shall  I  carry  you  to  the  painful  scenes  of  Long 
Island,  York  Island,  and  New  Jersey,  when,  com- 
bating superior  and  gallant  armies,  aided  by  powe^ 
ful  fleets,  and  led  by  chiefs  high  in  the  roll  of  fame, 
he  stood  the  bulwark  of  onr  safety,  undismayed  by 
disasters,  unchanged  by  change  of  fortune  ff  Or  will 
you  view  him  in  the  precanous  fields  of  Trenton, 
where  deep  gloom,  unnerving  every  arm,  reigned 
triumphant  through  our  thinned,  worn  down,  un- 
aided ranks,  himself  unmoved.  Dreadful  wm  the 
night  It  was  about  this  time  of  winter — the  storm 
raged— the  Delaware  rolling  furiously  with  flootiog 
ice.  forbade  the  approach  of  man.  Washington, 
self-collected,  viewea  the  tremendous  scene.  His 
country  called ;  nnappalled  by  surrounding  dangen, 
he  passed  to  the  hostile  shore ;  he  fought,  he  con- 
quered. The  morning  sun  eheered  the  Anieriean 
world.  Our  country  rose  on  the  event,  and  her 
dauntless  chief  pursuing  hb  blow,  completed,  in  the 
lawns  of  Princeton,  what  his  vast  soul  hod  con- 
ceived on  the  shores  of  the  Delaware. 

Thence  to  the  strong  grounds  of  Morristown,  he 
led  his  small  but  gallant  bond;  and  through  an 
eventful  winter,  by  the  high  effort  of  his  geuias» 
whose  matchless  force  was  mensurable  only  by  the 
growth  of  difficulties,  he  held  in  check  formi^ble 
hostile  legions,  conducted  by  a  chief  e^erienced  in 
tlie  arts  of  war,  and  famed  for  his  vidoiir  on  the 
ever  memorable  heights  of  Abraham,  where  fell 
Wolfe,  Montcalm,  and  since,  our  much  lamented 
Montgomery,  all  covered  with  glory.  In  this  fortu- 
nate interval,  produced  by  his  masterly  conduct,  onr 
fathers,  ourselves,  animated  by  his  rcetlees  example, 
rallied  around  our  country's  standard,  and  continued 
to  follow  her  beloved  diief  through  the  various 
and  trying  scenes  to  whieh  the  destinies  of  our  union 
led. 

Who  is  there  that  bos  foigotten  the  vales  of 
Brandy  wine — the  fields  of  Germantown— or  the 
plains  of  Monmouth  f  Everywhere  present  wanta 
of  every  kind  obstructing,  numerous  and  valiant 
armies  encountering,  himself  a  hoet  he  assuaged  onr 
sufferings,  limited  our  privations,  and  uphdd  our 
tottering  RepubUe.  SiiaU  I  display  to  yoo  the 
spread  of  the  fire  of  his  soul,  by  reheorang  the 
praiMs  of  the  Hero  of  Saratoga,  and  his  mndMOved 
compeer  of  the  Carolinasf  Ho  ;  our  Wasliiogton 
wears  not  borrowed  gloir.  To  Gates— to  Greene, 
he  gave  without  reserve  toe  iq>plauee  due  to  their 
eminent  merit ;  an^  long  may  the  chiefs  of  Saratoga 
and  of  Eutaw  receive  the  grateful  respect  of  a  grate> 
ful  people. 

Moving  in  his  own  ortnt,  he  imparted  heat  and 
light  to  his  most  distant  satellitea;  and  combining 
the  physical  and  moral  foree  of  all  within  his 
sphere,  with  irresistible  weight  he  took  his  coarse, 
commiserating  folly,  disdaining  vice,  dinnayiDg 
treason,  and  invigorating  despondency;  until  the 
auspicious  honr  arrived,  when,  united  with  the 
intrepid  forees  of  a  potent  and  magnaxiimoiii  ally. 
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he  brought  to  enbrnission  the  since  conaneror  of 
India;  thna  fioisbiug  hiB  long  career  of  mihtary 
glory  with  a  laatre  corresponding  to  hiB  great  name, 
and  in  this  his  last  act  of  war,  affixing  the  seal  of 
&te  to  our  nations  birth. 

#  *  »  »  • 

FnsT  cr  war,  nmr  in  peacp,  and  fikst  in  the 
REAXTS  or  ms  COUNTRYMEN,  he  was  second  to  none 
in  the  humble  and  endearing  scenes  of  private  life. 
Fiona,  just,  humane,  temperate,  and  mucere  uni 
form,  dignified,  and  commanding,  his  example  was 
edifying  to  all  around  liim,  as  were  the  cftects  of  that 
example  lasting^ 

To  his  equals  he  was  condescending ;  lo  his  in 
feriors  kind ;  and  to  the  dear  object  of  his  affections 
exemplarily  tender.  Correct  throughout,  vice  shud- 
dered in  his  pi*esence,  and  virtue  always  felt  his 
fostering  hand ,  the  purity  of  his  private  dinracter 
gare  effulgence  to  his  public  virtues. 

His  last  scene  comported  with  the  whole  tenor  of 
his  life.  Although  in  extreme  pain,  not  a  sigh,  not 
a  groan  escaped  nim ;  and  with  undisturbed  serenity 
he  closed  his  well-spent  life.  Such  was  the  man 
America  has  lost  I  8nch  was  the  man  for  whom  our 
nation  moumal 

SOTAL  TYLEB 

Was  a  Tnt,  a  poet,  and  a  Chief  Justice.  His  life 
certainly  deserves  to  be  narrated  with  more  par- 
ticnlarity  than  it  has  yet  received.  His  writings, 
too,  should  be  collected  and  placed  in  an  accessi- 
ble form.  American  literature  cannot  be  charged 
^vith  poverty  while  it  has  snch  valuables  unin- 
vested in  its  forgotten  repositories. 

Royal  Tyler  was  bom  in  Boston,  in  the  neigh- 
borhood of  Faneuil  Hall,  abont  the  year  1766.  He 
was  a  Harvard  graduate  of  the  class  of  1776; 
studied  law  in  that  school  of  patriotism,  the  otlice 
of  John  Adams  and  was  for  a  short  tune  aidenlc- 
cainp  to  General  Lincoln,  lleserveil  inthe^aine 
capacity  in  the  suppression  of  Shay's  reliellton  m 
1786 ;  and  was  employed  in  some  negotiations 
connected  with  that  affair  m  a  visit  to  New  York, 
where  a  come^ly  which  he  had  written  during  his 
military  service  was  pro«liiced  on  the  stnge.  It 
was  entitled  Th^  Contrast,  and  Ii;ls  the  distinc- 
tion of  being  the  first  stage  pro<l notion  m  which 
the  Yankee  dialect  and  story  telling,  since  so  fa- 
miliar in  the  parts  written  for  Ilnckctt,  llill,  and 
others,  was  employed.  It  was  more  than  that; 
it  was  the  first  American  play  which  was  ever 
acted  ou  a  regular  stage  by  an  established  compa- 
ny of  comedians.  It  was  played  at  the  old  John 
Street  Theatre  in  New  York,  nnder  the  manage- 
jiient  of  Hallam  and  Henry,  April  16,  1786.*  Its 
suoceas  was  such  as  to  induce  the  author  to  pro- 
duce a  second,  entided  May  Day,^  or  New  York 
in  an  Uproar^  for  the  benefit  of  the  actor  Wig- 
nell  in  the  May  following. 

The  Coontiy  Jonathan,  in  the  Chntra»t^  on  a 
visit  to  town,  drops  into  the  theatre  with  the  ex- 
pectation of  seeing  **  a  liocus  pocns  man,"  and  sits 
cot  a  performance  of  the  School  for  Scandal  with- 
out any  notion  that  he  has  visited  a  playhouse. 
On  being  asked  if  he  saw  the  man  with  his  tricks — 
"  Why  I  vow,"  says  he,  **as  I  was  looking  out 
for  him,  they  lifted  up  a  great  green  doth,  and  let 
ua  look  right  into  the  next  neighbor's  house." 


•  H«  gave  tlia  oonnidit  to  the  principal  actor  in  ths  pleee, 
YJgnelU  who  pnhUaoM  it  b7  subMriptlon. 


"  Have  you  a  good  many  honses  in  New  York 
made  in  that  ere  way  ?"  he  asks,  and  is  told  not 
many,  a  but  did  you  see  the  family  f  Well,  and 
how  did  you  like  them  ?"  "  Why,  I  vow,  they 
were  pretty  much  like  other  families ; — there  was 
a  p(X)r  good-natured  curse  of  a  husband,  and  a  sad 
raiitiiM>le  of  a  wife."  At  the  close,  he  asks  for  his 
money,  as  he  has  not  had  the  dhow : — ^^  the  dogs 
a  bit  of  a  sight  have  I  seen,  unless  you  call  listen- 
ing to  people's  private  business  a  sight."'*' 

Tyler  not  long  after  gained  considerable  repu- 
tation by  his  contributions  to  that  very  pleasant 
newspaper  and  miscellany,  one  of  the  very  best  of 
its  kmd  ever  published  in  this  country,  the  Fat" 
mer's  Weekly  Museum,  published  at  Wfdpole  in 
New  Hampshire,  by  Isaiah  Thomas  and  David 
Carlisle.  When  Dennie  became  its  editor,  Tyler 
was  called  in  to  assist  him  with  his  contributions 
from  ths  shop  of  Messrs,  Colon  and  Spondee,  an 
amusing  melange  of  light  verse  and  entertaming 
social  and  political  squibs,  which  he  had  already 
opened  in  the  Journals,  the  Eagle,  at  Hanover,  the 
Federal  Orrery  at  Boston,  and  I  he  Tablet.  Tyler 
thus  announced  the  project  in  a  parody  of  the 
advertisements  of  the  "  Uniirersal  Stores"  of  those 
days. 

VARIETY  STORE. 


TO  TB^  LITERATI 
MeaM.  COLON  <b  SPONDEE 

wnOLBSALE  DBALEBS  TH 

VERSE  PROSE  and  MUSIC, 

Beg    leave    to    inform    the    public 

and  the  lea&ned  in  particular,  that 

— ^previous  to  the  zxsuixo 

COMMENCEMENT-- 

They  purpose  to  open  a  fresh  Assortment  of 
Lexographic,  Burgurtdieian^ik  Parnassian 

GOODS, 

BUTTABLE  FOB  THE  SEASOK, 

JLt  the  Room  on  the  Plain,!  lately  occupied 

by  Mr.  Frkdebio  Wiser,  Tonswr, 

if  it  can  be  procured 


Where  they  will  expose  to  Sale 

SALUTATORY  and  Valedictory  Orations,  Syllo- 
-  gifttic  and  Forensic  Disputations  and  Dialogues 
amon^  the  living  and  the  dead — Theses  and  Masters, 
Questions,  Latin,  Greek,  Hebrew,  Svriac,  Arabic  and 
tlie  ancient  Coptic,  neatly  modified  into  Dialogues, 
Orations  Ac  on  the  shortest  notice— with  Disserta- 
tions on  the  Targum  and  Talmud,  and  Collations 
after  the  manner  of  Kennicott — Hebrew  roots  and 
other  simples — Dead  Langunges  for  living  Drones- 
Oriental  Languages  with  or  without  points,  prefixes, 
or  sufiizes — Attic,  Doric,  Ionic,  and  ./Eolic  Dialects, 
with  the  Wabash,  Onondaga,  and  Mohawk  Guttur- 
als— Synalcephas,  Elisions,  and  EHipses  of  the  newest 
cut — ^v's  added  and  dove-tailed  to  their  vowels,  with 
a  small  assortment  of  the  genuine  Peloponnesian  Na- 
sal Twangs — Classic  Compliments  aoapted  to  all 
dignities,  with  superlatives  in  o,  and  gerunds  in  di, 
aralii — ^^lonologues,  Dialogues,  Trialogues,  Tetra- 
logues,  and  so  on  froni  one  to  twenty  logues. 

Anagrams,  Acrostics,  Anacreontics;  Chro- 
nograms, Epigrams,  Hudibrastics,  A  Panegyrics ; 


^  Dnnlsp^B  Hlstoiy  of  the  American  Theatre,  pp.  72-S. 
t  At  Hanover,  N.  IL 
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fiebuncB,  Charades,  Pniu,  and  CoDandramB,  by  the 
gjrou  or  tinaU  doxetu  Sonnets,  Elegies,  Epithalami- 
uxiis;  Bucofics,  Georgics,  Pastorals;  Epic  Poems, 
Dedications,  and  Adulatory  Prefaces,  in  verse  and 
prose. 

Ether,  Mist,  Sleet,  Kain,  Snow,  Lightning, 
and  Thunder,  pi-epared  and  personified,  after  the 
manner  of  Delia  Crueca,  with  a  quantity  of  Brovrn 
Horror^  Blue  Fear  and  Child  Begetting  Love,  from 
the  some  Manufactory;  with  a  pleasing  variety  of 
high-colored,     Compound   Epithets,    well  assorted 

Farragoes,  and  other  Brunonian  Opiatea— 

Anti-Institutes,  or  the  new  and  concise  patent  mode 
of  applying/oWy  letters  to  the  spelling  of  a  monosyl- 
lable— -Love  Letters  by  the  Ream — Summary  Argu- 
ments, both  Merry  ^na  Serious — Sermons,  moral,  oc- 
casional, or  polemical — Sermons  for  Texts,  and  Texts 
for  Sermons — Old  Orations  scoured,  Forensics  fur- 
bished. Blunt  Epigrams  newly  pointed,  and  cold 
Conferences  hashed ;  with  Extemporaneous  Prayers 
corrected  and  am^ended — ^Alliterations  artfully  allied 
—and  periods  polished  to  perfection. 

Airs,  Canons,  Catches,  and  Cantatas  — 
Fuges,  Overtures,  and  Symphonies  for  any  number 
of  Instruments — - — Serenades  for  Noclurnal  Lovers 
—with  Hose  Drees  full  blown,  and  B/ack  Jokes  o/all 

colours Amcns  and  Hallelujahs,  trilled,  quavered, 

and  slurred with  Couplets, Syncopations,  Minims 

and  Crotchet  Rests,  for  female  voices  ■  and  Solos 
with  three  parta,  for  hand  organs. 

Classic  College  Bows,  clear  starched, 
lately  imported  from  Cambrivlge,  and  now  used  by 
all  the  topping  scientific  connoisseurs,  in  hair  and 
wigs,  in  this  country. 

Adventures,  Paragraphs,  Letters  from 
Correspondents,  Country  Seats  for  Rural  Members 
of  Congress,  provided  for  Editors  of  Newspapers— 
with  Accidental  Deaths,  Battles,  Bloody  Murders, 
Premature  News,  Tempests,  Thunder  and  Lightning, 
and  Hail-Stones,  of  all  dimensiona,  adapted  to  the 
Season. 

Circles  Squared,  and  Mathematical  points 
divided  into  quarters,  and  half  shares ;  and  pointed 
Assymptotes,  which  will  meet  at  any  given  distance. 

Syllogisms  in  Bocardo,  and  Baralipton; 
Serious  Cautions  against  Drunkenness,  c&c.,  ana  other 
coarse  Wrapping-Paper,  gratiSf  to  those  who  buy  the 
smallest  article. 


On  hand  a  few  7\erees  of  Attic  Salt Also, 

Cash,  and  the  highest  price,  given  for  Raw  Wit,  for  the 
use  of  the  Manufactory,  or  taken  in  exchange  for  the 
above  Articles, 

Tyler  also  published  a  series  of  papers  with  the 
title,  An  Author's  Evenings^  in  the  Port  Folio  for 
1801,  and  subsequently.  A  liberal  collection  of 
these  papers  is  included  in  a  volume  published  by 
Thomas  and  Thomas  at  Walpole  in  1801,  enti- 
tled The  Spirit  of  the  Farmers  Museum^  and  Lay 
Preacher's  GasetU,  Tyler  was  at  that  time  an 
attorney  in  Guilford,  Vermont.  His  facility  in 
yerse  in  these  compositions  was  remarkable. 
He  had  great  command  of  yersification  and  nn 
abundant  fund  of  impromptu  humor.  His  **  Colon 
and  Spondee"  articles  are  divided  between  Fede- 
ral politics,  attacks  on  Freneh  democracy,  the 
Delia  Cruscan  literature,  and  the  fashionable  fri- 
volities of  the  day.  The  paragraphs  in  prose 
show  the  autbor^s  wit,  taste  in  literature,  and 
strongly  marked  opinions  of  the  federal  school 
in  politics. 

In  1797,  he  wrote  a  comedy  in  three  acts,  Th^ 


Georgia  Spec^  or  Land  in  the  Moon,  in  ridicnle 
of  a  speculating  mania  for  wild  Yazoo  lands. 
It  was  repeatedly  performed  in  Boston  with  sue* 
eesB.  He  wrote  some  other  dramatic  produo' 
tions,  but  none  of  them  have  been  published. 

In  1797  appeared  from  the  press  of  David  Car- 
lisle, at  Walpole,  in  two  yolunies,  bis  Algerins 
Captice;  or  the  Life  and  Adeenturss  of  Doctor 
Updike  Vhderhill :  eix  years  a  prieoner  among 
the  Algerines.    It  is  dedicated  to  the  poet  Hum- 

Ehreys.  This  work  is  said  to  have  been  mistaken 
y  an  English  critic  for  a  narrative  of  actual  ad- 
venture. It  is  a  fictitious  book  of  memoirs,  in 
which  the  author  ventilates  his  opinions  on  vari- 
ous topics  of  American  society,  paints  the  hor- 
rors of  the  slave  trade  and  the  now  ahiiost 
incomprehensible  grievances  which  the  European 
and  American  powers  for  a  long  time  endured 
from  the  assumptions  of  the  Algerinea.  In  the 
dose  of  the  work  there  are  some  sketches  of  Ma- 
hometanism.  llie  book  is  written  in  short  chap- 
ters with  spirit  and  neatness  of  style.  There  \t 
quite  enough  ingenuity  in  the  thought,  coupled 
with  the  descriptions  of  the  manners  of  the  times, 
to  redeem  this  work  from  the  neglect  into  which 
it  has  fallen.  Though  printed  in  at  least  a  second 
American  edition,  it  is  now  exceedingly  scaroe. 

In  171)9,  ho  composed  a  Fourth  of  Julyode  for 
the  publie  celebration  of  the  day  at  Windsor, 
Vennont^nd  a  oonvivial  song  for  the  same  oc- 
casion. He  was  frequently  called  upon  for  these 
services^  and  for  the  occasional  prologues  in  vogae 
at  charitable  and  other  theatrical  benefits. 

The  Fourth  of  July  ode  is  fluent,  but  not  over 
vigorous.  A  stanza  will  show  its  sentiment  for 
the  times: — 

When  haughty  Britons  strove  in  vain 
To  bind  our  land  with  slavery's  chaiuy 
Our  fathers  drew  their  warlike  sword& 
Our  Csthers  drew  their  warlike  sworda. 

Immortal  fields  of  Bennington, 

Attest  the  laurels  which  they  won. 
Kow  faithless  France,  with  impious  hand. 
Strikes  at  Uie  glory  of  our  land — 
To  armsL  to  armsf  each  hardy  son. 
And  earn  the  fame  your  sires  have  won. 

The  Convivial  Song  in  the  evening  has  more 
spirit  in  it — 

Here's  Washington,  the  brave,  boys, 

Source  of  all  Columbia's  joys. 
Here's  Washington,  the  brave,  boys. 
Come  rise  and  toast  him  standing: 
For  he's  the  hero  firm  and  brave. 
Who  all  our  country's  slory  gave. 
And  once  again  he  shaU  us  save, 
Our  armies  bold  commanding. 

Here's  to  our  native  land,  boys, 

Land  of  liberty  and  joys, 
Here'is  ta  our  native  land,  boya. 
Tour  glasses  raise  for  drinking; 
And  he  that  will  not  drink  this  toast, 
May  he  in  France  of  freedom  boast, 
There  dangling  on  a  lantern  post, 
Or  in  the  Rhone  be  sinking. 

In  1804  we  notice  Tyler  as  a  oontribntor  of 
verses  to  the  Columbian  Centinel, 

In  1800,  and  for  several  sucoessive  years,  he 
was  elected  by  the  Legislature  of  Vermont  Chief 
Justice  of  the  Superior  Court  In  1809  he  pub- 
lished two  volumes  of  Jteports  of  Cases  in  tM 
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Supreme  (hurt  <^  Vernumt.  He  still  continaed 
to  write  for  the  journals,  iu  the  Port  Folio,  and 
other  quarters.  Some  of  his  latest  productions 
appeared  in  the  New  England  Oaku^, 

In  1806  he  was  a  contributor  to  Buckingham's 
monthly  periodical.  The  Polyanthus^  of  the 
papers  entitled  ^^  Trash,"  and  a  number  of  fugi- 
tive poetical  piecesi,  and  again  on  the  revival  of 
the  publication  in  1812.* 

The  last  portion  of  this  life  of  literary  gaiety 
was  melancholy.  Judge  Tyler  died  at  Brattleboro , 
Vermont,  August  16,  1826,  having  suffered  for 
several  years  ttom  a  cancer  in  the  faoe.t 


IBOM  TBI  SHOP  or 


OOLOK   Airs  SPOITBXB. 


AMrem  to  Dblla  Ckdbca,  humbly  attempted  in  the  mMlme 
etyle  qf  that  /aehtotuMe  author, 

O  THOU,  who,  with  thy  blue  cerulean  blaze. 
Hast  circled  Europe's  brow  with  loyklokn  praise; 
Whose  mngic  pen  its  gelid  lightning  throws. 
Is  now  a  sunbeam,  now  a  fragrant  rose. 
Child  of  the  dappFd  spring,  whose  green  delight, 
Drinks,  with  her  snowdrop  lips,  the  dewy  light. 
Son  of  the  summer^s  bland,  prolific  rays, 
Who  sheds  her  loftiest  treasures  in  thy  lays ; 
Who  swells  her  golden  lips  to  trump  thy  name, 
Which  sinks  to  whispers,  at  thy  azure  fame. 
Brown  antamn  nnrs  d  thee  with  her  dulcet  dews, 
And  lurid  winter  rock'd  thy  crtMdUd  rnme, 
SaASo:i8  Avo  sokb,  and  spanol'd  systems  boll, 
like  atoms  vast,  beneath  thy  "  eloiud  eapf*  soul. 
Time  wings  its  panting  fliffhtin  hurried  chase. 
Bat  Bonca  in  dew  dropt  languor  in  the  dimobtal 

KACX. 

O  THOU,  whose  soul  the  nooky  Britain  scorns ; 
Whose  white  clifft  tremble,  when  thy  genius  stonns. 
Th%  sallow  Afric,  with  her  curVd  domains. 
And  purpled  Asia  with  her  muslin  plains. 
And  surffY  Europe — ^vain — ^thy  soul  confin*d 
Which  nOs  all  tpaee — ^and  b'em  Matilda's  ulsd  1 
Anna's  capacious  mind,  which  all  agree, 
GontainM  a  wilderness  of  words  in  thee. 
More  happy  thou  than  Macedonia's  Lord, 
Who  wept  for  worlds  to  feed  his  famish'd  sword, 
Fatiga*d  oy  attic  conquest  of  the  old, 
Fortone  to  thee  a  kotel  world  unfolds. 
Come,  mighty  conqueror,  thy  foes  disperse ; 
Let  loose  "  thy  epithets,"  those  doos  or  vebsb  ; 
Draw  forth  thy  gorgeous  sword  of  damasVd  rhyme, 
And  ride  triamphant  through  Columbia's  clime. 
Till  sober  lettered  sense  shall  dying  smile. 
Before  the  mighty  magic  of  thy  style. 
WhAt  tawny  tribes  in  dusky  forest  wait. 
To  grace  the  ovation  of  thy  victor  state. 
What  ocher'd  chiefs,  vermillion'd  by  thy  sword, 
Mark*d  by  thy  epithets,  shall  own  thee  lord. 
The  punic  Creek,  and  nigrified  Choctaw, 
The  nigh  bon'd  Wabash,  and  bland  hanging  Maw ; 
Great  Little  Billy,  Piamingo  brave. 
With  pity's  dew  drops  wet  M*6ilvery'B  grave. 
What  sonorous  streams  meander  through  thy  lays. 
What  lakes  shall  bless  thy  rich  bequest  of  praise, 
Rough  Hockhocking,  and  gentle  Chicago, 
The  twin  Miamis— placid  Scioto. 
How  will  Ohio  roll  his  lordly  stream, 
What  blue  mists  dance  upon  the  liquid  scene, 
Gods  I  how  sublime  shall  Delia  Crusca  range, 
When  ALL  Niaoara  cataracts  thy  paoe. 
What  arts?  What  arms?  Unknown  to  thee  belong! 
What  ruddy  scalps  shall  deck  thy  snnguin'd  song  f 
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What  fumy  oal'mets  scent  tihe  ambient  air, 
What  lovelorn  Warhoops,  CAPITAI^  declare 
Cerulean  tomahawks  shall  grace  each  line. 
And  BLUx  kt'd  wampom  glisten  through  thy  rhyme. 
Rise,  DeUa  Crusca,  prince  of  bards  sublime, 
And  pour  on  us  whole  cataracts  of  rh3rm& 
Son  of  the  suir,  arise,  whose  brightest  rays, 
All  merge  to  tapers  in  thy  ignite  blase. 
Like  some  colossus,  stride  the  Atlantio  o'er, 
A  LEO  or  GENIUS  place  on  either  shore. 
Extend  thy  red  right  arm  to  either  world ; 
Be  the  proud  standard  of  thy  style  unfurVd ; 
Proclaim  thy  soundine  page,  from  shore  to  shore. 
And  swear  that  sense  in  verse,  shall  be  no  more. 

Della  Yankee. 

vbok  the  shop  of  membb.  colon  and  bpondsb. 
Spondee^  t  Midreaeee, 

L 

Let  Cowley  soft  in  am'rous  verse 
The  rovings  of  his  love' rehearse. 

With  p.nssion  most  unruly. 
Boast  how  he  woo'd  sweet  Amoret, 
The  sobbing  Jane,  and  sprightly  Bet, 
The  lily  fair  and  smart  brunette, 
In  sweet  sucoeasion  truly. 

XL 

But  list,  ye  lovers,  and  youll  swear, 
I  rov'd  with  him  beyond  compare. 

And  WAS  far  more  unlucky. 
For  never  yet  in  Yankee  coast 
Were  found  such  ffirls,  who  so  could  boast, 
An  honest  lover's  heart  to  roast. 

From  Casco  to  Kentucky. 

m. 

When  first  the  girls  nicknam'd  me  beau, 
And  I  was  all  for  dress  and  show, 

I  set  me  out  a  courting. 
A  romping  Miss,  with  heedless  art, 
First  caught,  then  almost  broke,  my  heart, 
Miss  Conduct  nam'd,  we  soon  did  part, 

I  did  not  like  such  sporting. 

IV. 

The  next  coquet,  who  rais'd  a  flame. 
Was  far  more  grave,  and  somewhat  lame, 

She  in  my  heart  did  rankle. 
She  conquered,  with  a  sudden  glance. 
The  spiteful  slut  was  called  Mias  Change  ; 
I  took  the  gypsy  out  to  dance ; 

She  almost  broke  my  ankle. 

V. 

A  thoughtless  girl,  just  in  her  teens. 
Was  the  next  fair,  whom  Love  it  seems 

Had  made  me  prize  most  highly, 
I  thought  to  court  a  lovely  mate. 
But,  how  it  made  my  heart  to  ache. 
It  was  that  jade,  the  vile  Miss  Take  ; 

In  troth,  Love  did  it  slyly. 

VL 

And  last,  Miss  Fobtune,  whimpering,  came, 
Cur^d  me  of  Love's  tormenting  flame, 

And  all  my  beau  pretencesL 
In  Widow's  Weeds,  the  prude  appears ; 
See  now— 4he  drowns  me  with  her  tears, 
With  bony  fist,  now  sU^  my  ears. 

And  brings  me  to  my  senses. 

rsoM  Tme  snop  or  xxssbs.  colon  and  spondee. 

Ode  eompoeedfor  the  Fourth  ofJvly.  calculated  for  fhAmi&ri- 
dian  of  some  country  towHa  in  MaeeachueeUe,  and  Bjre 
in  ITeto  JTampahire. 

Squeak  the  fife,  and  beat  the  drum, 
Independence  day  is  come!  1 
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Let  the  roASting  pig  be  bled. 

Qnick  twist  off  the  cockerers  head. 

Qaickly  rub  the  pewt«r  platter, 

Heap  tlie  nutcakes  fried  in  butter. 

Bet  Uie  cup,  and  beaker  glaaa, 

The  pumpkin »  and  the  apple  sauee. 

Bend  the  keg  to  shop  for  brandy ; 

Haple  sugar  we  have  handy, 

IrulependetU,  staggering  Dick, 

A  noggin  mix  oT^nDinain^  thick, 

Sal,  put  on  your  russel  skii't, 

Jotham,  get  your  bou^hten  shirt. 

To  day  we  dance  to  Uddle  diddle 

— ^Hei-e  comes  Sambo  witli  his  fiddle ; 

Sambo,  take  a  dram  of  whisky. 

And  play  up  Yankee  doodle  frisky. 

Moll,  come  leave  your  witched  trick^L 

And  let  U6  have  a  reel  of  six. 

Fntlicr  and  mother  shall  mnko  two ; 

Sail,  Moll  and  I  stand  all  a  row. 

Sambo,  play  and  dance  with  quality ; 

This  is  the  day  of  blest  Kquahty. 

Father  and  mother  are  but  men, 

And  Sambo— is  a  (7i/ua», 

Come  foot  it,  Sal — MoU,  figure  in, 

And  mother,  you  dance  up  to  him; 

Kow  saw  as  fast  as  e'er  you  can  do. 

And  Father,  you  cross  o  er  to  Samba 

— ^Thus  we  dance,  and  thus  we  play, 

On  glorious  Independent  day. — 

Bub  more  rosin  on  your  bow. 

And  let  us  have  another  go. 

Zounds,  as  sure  as  eggs  and  bacon. 

Here's  ensign  Sueak,  and  uncle  Deacon, 

Aunt  Thiah,  and  their  Bets  behind  her 

On  blundering  mare,  than  beetle  blinder. 

And  tliere's  the  'Squire  too  with  his  lady*— 

Sal,  hold  tlie  beast,  FU  take  the  baby. 

Moll,  bring  the  'Squire  our  great  arm  chair. 

Good  folks,  we're  glad  to  see  you  here. 

Jotbam,  get  the  great  case  bottle. 

Your  teeth  can  pull  its  corn  cob  stopple. 

Ensign, — Deacon,  never  mind ; 

Squire,  drink  until  you're  blind ; 

Come,  here's  tlie  French — and  Guillotine, 

And  here  is  good  *Squire  Gallatin, 

And  here's  each  noisy  Jacobin. 

Here's  friend  ^ladisoii  bo  hearty, 

And  here's  confusion  to  the  treaty. 

Come,  one  more  swig  to  southern  Demos 

'Who  represent  our  brother  negroea 

Thus  we  drink  and  dance  away. 

This  glorious  IhdependemtDatI 


lorw^  AicD  uanrr. 


In  briery  dell  or  thicket  brown. 

On  mountain  high,  in  lowly  vale. 
Or  where  the  thistle  sheds  its  down, 

And  sweet  fern  scents  the  passing  ealc. 
There  hop  the  birds  from  bush  to  tree : 
Love  fills  their  throats, 
Love  swells  their  notee. 
Their  song  is  love  and  Uberty. 

No  parent  birds  their  love  direct ; 

Each  seeks  his  fair  in  plumy  throng ; 
Caught  by  the  lustre  of  ner  nock, 

Or  kindred  softness  of  her  song. 
They  sing  and  bill  from  bush  to  tree ; 
Love  fills  their  throats. 
Love  swells  their  notes. 
Their  song  is  love  and  Uberty. 
Soma  airy  songster's  feathered  shape, 

Ol  eould  my  love  and  I  assume 

The  ring^ove*^  flossy  neck  he  take. 

And  I  the  modest  turtle's  plume; 


O  then  we'd  sing  from  bush  to  tree: 

Love  fill  our  throats. 

Love  swell  our  notes. 
Our  song  be  love  and  liberty. 

▲UTBoa  amspBiH  ▲  oouiitbt  scsool:  tub  AimoirA* 

TIOXS,  rLKABOUa,  A3K9  TMOTTtB  09  A  PSDAGOGUX.* 

Delightful  task !  to  resr  the  tender  thonght, 
To  teaeb  the  yoiiog  ides  bow  to  shoot. 
To  poor  the  fresh  iostraetios  o'er  the  inlad. 
To  preathe  th'  enllv'olng  spirit,  and  to  fix 
The  generooB  purpose  la  the  glowing  breast 

Tboiisdii's  Sbasosbl 

By  our  minister's  recommendation,  I  was  engaged 
to  keep  a  school,  in  a  neighbouriDg  town,  so  soon  as 
our  fall's  work  was  over. 

How  my  heart  dilated  with  the  prospeet,  in  the 
tedious  interval,  previous  to  mv  entering  upon  my 
school.  How  oken  have  I  stood  suspended  over  my 
dung  fork,  and  anticipated  my  scholars,  seated  in 
awful  silence  around  me,  my  arm  chair  and  birchen 
sceptre  of  autliority.  There  was  an  echo  in  my 
lather's  sheep  pasture.  More  than  once  have  I 
repaired  there  alone,  and  exclaimed  with  a  loud 
voice,  is  iLASTEB  Updike  Underbill  at  hornet  I 
would  speak  with  master  Underbill,  for  the  pleasure 
of  hearing  how  my  title  sounded.  Dost  thou  smile, 
indignant  reader  f  pause  and  recollect  if  these  sensa- 
tions have  not  been  (ismiliar  to  thee,  at  some  time  in 
thy  life.  If  thou  answerest  disdainfully — no^-then 
I  aver  thou  host  never  been  a  corporal  in  militia,  or 
a  sophomore  at  college. 

At  times,  I  however  entertained  less  pleasing,  but 
more  rational  contemplations  on  my  prospects.  At 
I  had  been  once  unmercifully  whipt,  for  detecting 
my  master  in  a  false  concord,  I  resolved  to  be  mild 
in  my  government,  to  avoid  all  manual  corrections, 
and  doubted  not  by  these  means  to  secure  the  love 
and  respect  of  my  pupils. 

In  the  interim  of  school  hours,  and  in  those  peftee> 
ful  intervals,  when  my  pupils  were  engaged  in 
study,  I  hoped  to  indulge  myself  with  mv  favourite 
Greek.  I  expected  to  be  overwhelmed  with  the 
gratitude  of  tneir  parents,  for  pouring  the  fresh  in* 
struction  over  the  mmds  of  their  children,  and 
teaching  their  young  ideas  how  to  shoot.  I  antici- 
pated indepen<lence  from  my  salary,  which  waa  to 
De  equal  to  four  dollars,  hard  money,  per  nu>nth, 
and  my  boarding;  and  expected  to  find  amusement 
and  pleasure  among  the  circles  of  the  young,  and  to 
derive  information  and  delight  from  tne  claado  con- 
verse of  the  minister. 

In  due  time  my  ambition  was  gratified,  and  1 
])laced  at  the  head  of  a  school,  consisting  of  about 
sixty  scholars.  Excepting  three  or  four  overgrown 
boys  of  eighteen,  the  generality  of  them  were  under 
the  age  of  seven  yeaiu  Perhaps  a  more  ragged, 
ill  bred,  ignorant  set,  never  were  collected,  for  the 
puni^liment  of  a  poor  pedagogue.  To  study  in 
school  was  impossible.  Instead  of  the  ailenoe  I  an- 
ticipated, there  was  an  incessant  clamour.  Predomi* 
nant  among  the  iarring  sounds  were.  Sir,  m^  I 
read!  May  I  spell f  Master,  may  1  go  out?  wia 
master  mend  my  pent  What  with  the  pouting  of 
the  small  children,  sent  to  school,  not  to  learn,  but 
to  keep  them  out  of  "  harm's  way,"  and  the  gnsS, 
surly  complaints  of  the  larger  ones,  I  was  nearly 
distracted.  Homer's  pUtiphlotboio  thala$st»,  roarinc 
sea,  was  a  whisper  to  it  My  resolution,  to  avoid 
beating  of  them,  made  me  invent  small  punishments, 
which  often  have  a  salutary  impression  on  delicmte 
minds;  but  they  were  insensible  to  shame.  T1i« 
putting  of  a  paper  fool's  cap  on  one,  and  ordering 
another  under  my  great  chair,  only  excited  mirth  in 


^  From  the  Algsrliio  Osptlve. 
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the  aehool ;  'which  the  very  delinanents  themselvei 
often  incraued,  by  load  peals  of  laughter.  GU>ing, 
one  frosty  momicg,  into  my  school,  I  found  one  of 
the  larger  boys  sitting  by  the  fire  ia  my  arm  chair. 
I  gently  requested  him  to  remove.  He  replied  that 
he  would,  when  he  had  warmed  himselt ;  "  father 
finds  wood,  and  not  you."  To  have  my  throne 
usurped,  in  the  face  of  the  whole  school,  snook  my 
government  to  the  centre.  I  immediately  snatched 
my  two  foot  rule,  and  laid  it  pretty  smartly  acrosB 
hia  back.  He  quitted  the  chair,  muttering  that  he 
would  tell  father.  I  found  his  threats  of  more  con- 
sequence than  I  apprehended.  The  same  afternoon, 
a  ^1,  rawboned  man  called  me  to  the  door ;  imme- 
diately collaring  me  with  one  hand,  and  holding  a 
cart  whi^  over  my  head  with  the  other;  and  with 
fury  in  his  face,  he  vowed  he  would  whip  the  skin 
from  my  bones,  if  ever  I  struck  Jotham  again :  ay, 
he  would  do  it  that  very  moment,  if  he  was  not 
afraid  I  would  take  the  law  of  him.  This  was  the 
only  instance  of  the  overwhelming  gratitude  of 
parents  I  received.  The  next  day,  it  was  reported 
all  over  town,  what  a  cruel  man  the  master  was. 
"Poor  Jotham  came  into  Bchool,  half  frozen  and 
near  fainting;  master  had  been  sitting  a  whole  hour 
by  the  warm  fire;  he  only  begged  him  to  let  him 
warm  himself  a  little,  when  the  master  rose  in  a 
rage  and  cut  open  his  head  with  the  tongs,  and  his 
life  was  despaired  o£" 

Fatigued  with  the  vexations  of  my  Bohool,  I  one 
evening  repaired  to  the  tavern,  and  mixed  with 
some  of  the  young  men  of  the  town.  Their  conver- 
sation I  could  not  relish;  mine  they  could  not  com- 
Srehend.  The  subject  of  race-horses  being  intro- 
uced,  I  ventured  to  descant  upon  Xanthus,  the  im- 
mortal courser  of  Achillesw  Tney  had  never  heard 
of  'squire  Achilles,  or  his  horse;  out  they  offered  to 
bet  two  to  one,  that  Bajazet,  the  Old  Roan,  or  the 
deacon's  mare.  Pumpkin  and  Milk,  would  beat  him, 
and  ehallenged  me  to  appoint  time  and  place. 

Nor  was  I  more  acceptable  among  the  young  wo* 
men.  Being  invited  to  spend  an  evening,  after  a 
quilting,  I  ti^ought  this  a  happy  opportunity  to  in- 
troduce Andromache,  the  wife  of  the  great  Hector, 
at  her  loom;  and  Penelope,  the  faithful  wife  of 
Ulysses,  weaving  her  seven  years'  web.  This  was 
received  with  a  stupid  stare,  until  I  mentioned  the 
long  time  the  queen  of  Ulysses  was  weaving ;  when 
a  smart  young  woman  observed,  that  she  supposed 
Miss  Penelope's  yam  was  rotted  in  whitening,  that 
made  her  so  long:  and  then  told  a  tedious  story  of 
a  piece  of  cotton  and  linen  she  had  herself  woven, 
under  the  same  circumstances.  She  had  no  sooner 
finished,  than,  to  enforce  my  observations,  I  recited 
above  forty  lines  of  Greek,  from  the  Odyssey,  and 
then  b^;an  a  dissertation  on  the  ccemrtu  In  the 
midst  of  my  harangue,  a  fiorid-fiiced  young  man, 
mi  the  further  end  of  the  room,  with  two  large  pro- 
minent foreteeth,  remarkably  white,  began  to  sing — 

Fire  upon  the  monntslna,  run,  boys,  ran ; 

And  immediately  the  whole  company  rushed  for- 
^rard,  to  see  who  should  get  a  chance  in  the  reel  of 


I  was  about  retiring,  fatigued  and  disgusted,  when 
it  was  hinted  to  me,  that  I  might  wait  on  Miss  Mima 
liome ;  but  as  I  could  recollect  no  word  in  the  Greek, 
-which  would  construe  into  bundling,  or  any  of 
Homer's  heroes,  who  got  the  bcig,  I  declined.  In  the 
X^tin,  it  IB  true,  that  ^neas  and  Dido,  in  the  cave, 
aeem  something  like  a  precedent  It  was  reported 
all  over  the  town,  the  next  day,  that  master  was  a 
papish,  as  he  had  talked  French  two  hours. 

Disappointed  of  recreation  among  the  young,  my 
next  object  was  the  minister.    Here  I  expected  plea- 


sure and  profit  He  had  spent  many  years  in  preach- 
ing, for  the  edification  of  private  families,  and  was 
settled  in  the  town,  in  a  fit  of  enthusiasm ;  when  the 
people  drove  away  a  clergyman,  respectable  for  hia 
years  and  learning.  This  he  was  pleased  to  call  an 
awakening.  He  lectured  me,  at  the  first  onset,  for 
not  attending  the  conference  and  night  meetings; 
talked  much  of  gifts,  and  decried  human  learning, 
as  eamal  and  devilish,  and  well  he  might,  he  cer- 
tainly was  under  no  obligations  to  it;  for  a  new 
singing  master  coming  into  town,  the  young  people, 
by  their  master's  advice,  were  for  introducing  Dr. 
Watts's  version  of  the  Psalm&  Although  I  argued 
with  the  minister  an  hour,  he  remains  firmly  con- 
vinced, to  this  day,  that  the  version  of  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  is  the  same  in  language,  letter  and 
metre,  with  those  Psalms  King  David  chaunted,  in 
the  city  of  Jerusalem. 

As  for  the  independence  I  had  founded  on  my 
wages,  it  vanished,  like  the  rest  of  my  scholastic 
prospects.  I  had  contracted  some  debtSw  My  re- 
quest for  present  payment,  was  received  with 
astonishment  I  found  I  was  not  to  expect  it,  until 
the  next  autumn,  and  then  not  in  cash,  but  produce; 
to  become  my  own  collector,  and  to  pick  up  my 
dues,  half  a  peck  of  corn  or  rve  in  a  placeu 

I  was  almost  distracted,  and  yearned  for  the  ex- 
piration of  my  contract,  when  an  unexpected  period 
was  put  to  my  distresai  News  was  brought,  thai, 
by  the  carelessness  of  the  boys,  the  school-house  was 
burnt  down.  The  common  cry  now  was,  that  I 
ought,  in  justice,  to  pay  for  it ;  as  to  my  want  of 
proper  government  the  carelessness  of  the  boya 
ought  to  be  imputed.  The  beating  of  Jotham  was 
forgotten,  and  a  thousand  stories  of  my  want  of  pro- 

{>er  spirit  circulated.  These  reports,  and  even  the 
OSS  of  a  valuable  Oradut  ad  Parnasaum,  did  not 
damp  my  joy.  I  am  sometimes  led  to  believe,  that 
my  emancipation  from  real  slavery  in  Algiers,  did 
not  afford  me  sincerer  joy,  than  I  experienced  at 
that  moment 

I  returned  to  my  father,  who  received  me  with 
kindness.  My  mother  heard  the  story  of  my  dis- 
comfitures with  transport ;  as,  she  said,  she  had  no 
doubt  that  her  dream,  about  my  falling  into  the 
hands  of  savages,  was  now  out 


▲iracDonts  or  vz,  mntJAxof  nuLincuir,  whom 

VISRB  IK  PHILAX>BI.PBIA. 


VEB  AUTBOa 


One  not  versM  in  schools, 
Bat  strong  in  sense,  and  wise  without  the  mli 


POPB. 


I  carried  a  request  to  the  late  Doctor  Benjamin 
Franklin,  then  president  of  the  state  of  Pennsylva- 
nia, for  certain  papers,  I  was  to  deliver  further 
southward.  I  anticipated  much  pleasure,  from  the 
interview  witli  this  truly  great  man :  To  see  one, 
who,  from  small  beginnings,  by  the  sole  exertion 
of  native  genius,  and  indefatigable  industry,  had 
raised  himself  to  the  pinnacle  of  politics  and  letters; 
a  man,  who,  from  an  humble  porter's  boy,  had  ele- 
vated himself  to  be  the  desirable  companion  of  the 
great  ones  of  the  earth:  who,  from  trundling  a 
wheelbarrow  in  bye  lanes,  had  been  advanced  to 
pass  in  splendour  through  the  courts  of  kin^;  and, 
from  hawking  vile  ballads,  to  the  contracting  and 
signing  treaties,  which  gave  peace  and  independenoe 
to  three  millions  of  his  fellow  citizens,  was  a  sight 
interesting  in  the  extreme. 

I  found  the  doctor  surrounded  by  company,  most 
of  whom  were  young  people.  He  received  me  with 
the  attention  due  to  a  young  stranger.  He  dispatch- 
ed a  person  for  the  papers  I  wanted;  asked  me 
politely  to  be  seated;  inquired  after  the  family  I 
sprang  from ;  and  told  me  a  pleasing  anecdote  of  my 
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biare  ancestor,  Captain  CnderhilL  I  found,  in  the 
doctor,  all  that  umpUcity  of  language,  which  ia  re- 
markable in  the  fragment  of  bis  life,  published  since 
his  decease;  and  which  was  conspicuous  in  my 
medical  preceptor.  I  haye  since  been  in  a  room  a 
few  hours  witn  Goyemour  Jay,  of  Kew  York;  hare 
heard  of  the  late  Qoyemour  JLiyingston,  of  Kew 
Jersey ;  and  am  now  confirmed  in  the  opinion,  I  have 
suggested,  that  men  of  genuine  merit,  as  they  possess 
the  essence,  need  not  the  parade  of  great  knowledge. 
A  rich  man  is  often  plain  in  his  attire,  and  the  roan, 
who  has  abundant  treasures  of  learning,  simple  in 
bis  manners  and  s^le. 

The  doctor,  in  eariy  life,  was  economical  from 
principle;  in  his  latter  days,  perhaps  from  habit. 
Poor  Richard  held  the  puree  strings  of  the  president 
of  PennsylTauifl.  Permit  me  to  illustrate  this  ob- 
servation by  an  anecdote.  Soon  after  I  was  intro- 
duced, an  airy,  tlioufhtless  relation,  from  a  Kew 
England  state,  entered  the  room.  It  seems  he  was 
on  a  party  of  pleasure,  and  had  been  so  much  in- 
Tolved  in  it,  for  three  weeks,  as  not  to  have  paid  his 
respects  to  hb  venerable  relative  The  purpose  of 
his  present  visit  was,  to  solicit  the  loan  of  a  small 
sum  of  money,  to  enable  him  to  pay  his  bills,  and 
transport  himself  home.  He  prefuded  his  request, 
with  a  detail  of  embarrassments,  which  might  have 
befallen  the  most  circamsped     He  said  that  he  had 

loaded  a  vessel  for  B ,  and  as  he  did  not  deal  on 

credit,  had  purchased  beyond  his  current  cash,  and 
could  not  readily  procure  a  draft  upon  home.  The 
doctor,  inquiring  how  much  he  wanted,  he  replied, 
with  some  hesitation,  fifty  dollani  The  benevolent 
old  gentleman  went  to  his  escritoir,  and  counted  him 
out  an  hundred.  He  received  them  with  many  pro> 
mises  of  punctual  payment,  and  hastily  took  up  the 
writing  implements,  to  draught  a  note  of  hand,  for 
the  cash.  Tlie  doctor,  who  saw  the  nature  of  the 
borrower's  embarrassments,  better  than  he  was 
aware ;  and  was  possessed  with  tlie  improbability  of 
ever  recovering  nis  cash  again,  stepped  acroiss  the 
room,  laying  his  hand  gently  upon  nis  cousin's  arm, 
said,  stop  cousin,  we  will  save  the  paper;  a  quarter 
of  a  sheet  is  not  of  great  value,  but  it  is  worth 
saving :  conveying,  at  once,  a  liberal  pft  and  gentle 
reprimand  for  tlie  borrower's  prevarication  and  ex- 
travagance. Since  I  am  talking  of  Franklin,  the 
reader  may  be  as  unwilhng  to  leave  him  as  I  wasi 
Allow  me  to  relate  another  anecdote  I  do  not 
recollect  how  the  oonversation  was  introduced ;  but 
a  young  person  in  company  mentioned  his  surprise, 
that  the  posse.'^ion  of  gpreat  riches  should  ever  be 
attended  with  such  anxiety  and  solicitude ;  and  in- 
stanced Mr.  R M ,  who,  he  said,  though  in 

possession  of  unbounded  wealth,  yet  was  as  busy 
and  more  anxious,  tluin  the  most  assiduous  clerk  in 
his  counting-house.  The  doctor  took  an  apple  fi'om 
a  fruit  basket,  and  presented  it  to  a  little  cnild,  who 
could  just  totter  a)K)ut  the  room.  The  child  could 
scarce  grasp  it  in  his  hand.  He  then  gave  it  another, 
which  occupied  the  other  hand.  Then  choosing  a 
tbirii,  remarkable  for  its  size  and  beauty,  he  present- 
ed that  also.  The  child,  after  many  inoifectual  at- 
tempts to  hold  the  three,  dropped  the  last  on  tlie 
carpet,  and  burst  into  tears.  See  there,  said  the  phi- 
losopher ;  there  is  a  little  man,  with  more  riches  than 
he  can  enjoy. 

ALSXAKDEB  HAMILTOK. 

Alexander  Hamilton,  the  soldier,  Btatcsman, 

and  jurist,  the  right  arm  of  Washin^on  in  i)oaoe 

txd  war,  was  not  a  native  of  tho  United  States, 

ough  no  name  ii  more  thoroughly  American  in 

associations  than  his  in  our  home  annals.    He 


was  bom  in  St.  Kitts,  one  of  the  West  India  Jf^ 
lands,  January  11, 1757.  His  grandfather  was  a 
gentleman  of  AyrBhire,  in  8oothind.  whence  hif 
father  emigrated  to  St  Eltts,  where  be  became 
bankrupt  as  a  merchant.  He  nurfried  at  that 
idand  a  widow  of  Huguenot  descent,  and  thos  his 
son,  Alexander  Hamilton,  may  have  inherited  the 
Scottish  strength  with  the  French  TiTacity  of 
character.     He  certainly  possessed  both  these 

analities  in  a  very  eminent  ^^gr^  And  exhibited 
bem  at  a  very  early  age.  When  he  attained 
fortune  and  influence  in  New  York,  he  earnestly 
invited  bin  father  to  join  him ;  but  his  health  not 
Bofiering  him  to  leave  the  southern  climate,  the 
son  contributed  to  his  support  till  his  death  in 
1799.  His  mother,  who  died  in  hi^  childhood, 
he  recollected  as  his  wann  nature  and  her  quail- 
ties  demanded,  says  his  own  son  and  biographer. 
*^  with  inexpreesble  fondness.*'  Upon  her  death, 
he  was  under  tlie  care  of  her  relations  at  St. 
Croix  acquiring  a  limited  West  India  education, 
with  such  progress  in  general  reading  as  his  own 

Cowers  of  mind  and  the  aoquaiutanoe  of  a  Pres- 
yterian  clergyman  directed.  At  twelve  years  of 
age  he  is  in  the  counting-house  of  Nicholas  Cm* 
ger,  a  New  York  merchant,  transacting  bnsinesB 
in  the  island,  who  took  the  strongest  interest  in 
his  prosperity,  and  by  whom  his  good  reception, 
when  he  went  to  America,  was  greatly  promoted. 
For  these  good  services  Hamilton  always  enter- 
tained the  warmest  recollections.  W  hen  npcn  the 
death  of  Cruger  a  litigation  grew  out  of  his  will, 
Hamilton  defended  and  secured  the  rights  of  hi5 
family,  steadily  refusing  any  atmpensation ;  and 
when  upon  Hamilton's  death,  a  recompense  for 
his  services  was  offered  to  his  widow,  it  waa  met 
by  the  production  of  a  paper  written  by  Hamilton 
in  his  last  hours,  enjoining  his  family  never  to 
receive  money  from  any  of  the  name  of  Cruger: 
so  far  did  he  carry  his  sense  of  the  eariy  kindness 
shown  him. 

A  letter  of  that  date,  1769,  shows  the  ardent 
amMtion  of  the  boy,  and  the  fire  at  that  early  age 
pent  up  within  him.  He  writes  to  a  school-feDow 
at  New  York :  *^  To  confess  my  weakness,  Ned,  my 
ambition  is  prevalent,  so  that  I  contemn  the  gro- 
velling condition  of  a  clerk,  or  tlie  like,  to  whidi 
ijiy  fortune  condemns  me,  and  would  willingly 
risk  my  life,  though  not  my  character,  to  exa't 
my  station.  I  am  confident,  Ned,  that  xny  yooth 
excludes  me  from  any  hopes  of  immediate  prefer- 
ment,  nor  do  I  desire  it ;  but  I  mean  to  prepare 
the  way  for  futurity.  I'm  no  ])hi}o8opber,  yon 
see,  and  may  be  instiy  said  to  build  castles  in  the 
air;  my  folly  maKes  me  ashamed,  and  beg  yooH 
ctmceal  it;  yet^  Ne<ldy,  wo  have  aetn  such 
8cbeincs  ^uccesi^ful  when  the  projector  is  constant 
I  shall  conclude  by  saying  I  wish  there  was  a 
war."  There  was  n(»thing  of  the  indolence  of 
the  tropics  in  this  lan^niagc.  ^^The  diiM  was 
father  of  the  man."  lie  was  a  thorough  mer- 
chant's clerk,  as  he  vios  afterwarda  tlie  finan- 
cier of  the  new  statce  even  then  struggling  into 
being  on  the  main  land.  A  description  of  astoim 
among  tlie  islands,  wliioh  he  wrote  at  the  age 
of  fifteen,  influenced  his  fiiends  in  sending  him  to 
New  York  to  pursue  his  stndies.  He  landed  at 
Boston,  October,  1772,  and  passing  to  New  York 
was  introduced  to  the  good  society  of  Uie  place. 
He  studied  hard  at  the  school  of  Francis  Bar* 
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hen*  at  Elizobethtown,  and  ei^ojed  the  intimacy 
of  Governor  Livingston ;  practising  his  pen  all  the 
while  in  snoh  occasional  verses  as  an  elegy,  and  a 
prologoe  and  epilogue  for  a  play  acted  by  British 
soMiers  in  the  neighborhood.  He  presented  him- 
self to  Dr.  Witherspoon  at  Princeton  College, 
with  the  intention  of  passing  as  rapidly  throngh 
the  classes  as  his  powers  womd  permit.  This  pri- 
vilege was  not  allowed  by  the  rales  of  the  insti- 
tution, and  he  entered  King's,  after  the  Revolu- 
tion  Columbia  College  at  New  York.  He  exer- 
cised his  talents  as  a  speaker  in  a  debating  club 
of  the  college;  and  his  ready  pen  in  doggrel 
rhymes  at  the  expense  of  the  ministerial  writers 
who  attacked  John  Holt's  Whig  newspaper.  His 
thar&oter  exhibited  itself  at  this  time  in  his  strong  i 
devotional  feeling.  • 

His  first  step  in  public  affairs  was  memorable,  j 
and,  as  it  is  related  in  his  memoirs,  would  form  a 
worthy  scene  for  the  pencil  of  the  artist.  A  meet- 
ing of  the  people  of  New  York  was  called  in  The 
Fields  to  consider  the  questions  preparatory  to  a 
general  congress.  It  was  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant occasions  in  the  city  of  the  early  Revolu- 
tionary period.  HamUton  was  then  seventeen. 
His  patriotism  had  Just  been  excited  by  a  visit  to 
Soston,  then  the  school  of  Revolution,  where 
Trumbull  at  the  same  time  learnt  the  lesson  of 
freedom.  The  story  is  thus  told  by  his  biogra- 
pher. 

"It  has  been  related  to  have  been  his  habit  to 
ipralk  several  hours  each  day  under  the  shade  of 
some  large  trees  which  stood  in  Batteau,  now 
Dey  street,  talking  to  himself  in  an  under  tone  of 
▼oice,  apparently  engaged  in  deep  thought,  a 
practice  which  he  continued  throngh  life.  This 
oircuinstance  attracted  the  attention  of  his  neigh- 
bors, to  whom  he  was  known  as  the  ^  young 
West  Indian,*  and  led  them  to  engage  in  conver- 
sation with  him.  One  of  them  remarking  tiie 
vigor  and  maturity  of  his  thoughts,  urged  him  to 
jiddretss  this  meeting,  to  which  all  the  patriots 
vrere  looking  Mrith  the  greatest  interest.  From 
ibis  seeming  intrusion  be  at  first  recoiled;  but 
after  listening  attentively  to  the  successive  speak- 
ers, and  finding  several  points  untouched,  he  pre- 
sented himself  to  the  assembled  multitude.  The 
novelty  of  the  attempt,  his  youthful  countenance, 
his  slender  and  diminutive  form,  awakened  curi- 
osity and  arrested  attention.  Overawed  by  the 
scene  before  him,  he  at  first  hesitated  and  fal- 
tered ;  but  as  he  proceeded  almost  unconsciously 
to  utter  his  accustomed  reflections,  his  mind 
^warmed  with  the  theme,  his  energies  were  reco- 
vered ;  and  after  a  discussion  dear,  cogent,  and 
novel,  of  the  great  principles  involved  in  the  con- 
troversy, he  depicted  in  glowing  colors  the  long 
oontinued  and  long  endured  oppressions  of  the 
mother  country ;  he  insisted  on  the  duty  of  re- 
sistance, pointed  to  the  means  and  certainty  of 


*  Fimods  Bwber,  who  wbs  of  Irish  pttrentw e,  was  born  at 
Frtncetoo,  New  Jersey,  In  1761,  where  ne  reoelTed  his  edaca- 
ttoD,  and  was  afterwaixb  in  charge  of  an  academy  at  Elizabeth- 
town  On  th«  breaking  out  of  the  Revolution  he  was  an  officer 
In  the  Jersey  servioo,  and  rose  to  the  rank  of  Colonel,  being 
actively  engaced  In  the  scenes  of  the  war.  He  was  present  at 
the  capture  of  Torktown.  He  met  with  his  death  in  a  singular 
manner  bv  a  tree  falling  on  him  as  he  passed  the  edge  of  a 
VQod  In  the  discharge  of  his  duty  as  a  soldier  In  camp  with 
Washington  at  New  Windsor.— ^Nat  Portrait  GaUery,  Sd  Ed. 
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success,  and  described  the  waves  of  rebellion  spark- 
ling with  fire,  and  waalung  back  on  the  shores  of 
England  the  wrecks  of  her  power,  her  wealth,  and 
her  glory.  The  breathless  silence  ceased  as  he 
closed ;  and  the  whispered  murmur,  ^  it  is  a  col- 
legian I  it  is  a  collegian!^  was  lost  in  loud  ex- 
pressions of  wonder  and  applause  at  the  extra- 
ordinary eloquence  of  the  young  stranger."* 

The  orator  was  thus  launched  on  tlie  troubled 
waters  of  the  times.  The  writer  soon  plunged 
after.  One  of  his  first  efibrts  seems  to  have  been 
a  newspaper  reply  to  some  Tory  argument  by 
the  President  of  his  college,  the  youthful  Myles 
Oooper,  and  his  earliest  distinct  publication,  a 
pamphlet  issued  by  Rivington,  a  reply  to  a  go- 
vernment tract  of  the  times,  in  which  Dr.  Sea- 
bury  (afterwards  the  Bishop)  had  a  hand.f  The 
argument  of  this  piece  of  Hamilton's  is  direct,  the 
language  nervous.  Two  brief  sentences  are  al- 
readv  in  this  early  effort  Hamiltonian  tests  of 
the  future  statesman.  Addressing  the  fanners  he 
intimates  that  he  affects  no  class  partialities  for 
them  as  such,  and  adds,  ^^  I  despise  all  false  pre- 
tensions and  mean  arts."  A  few  sentences  fur- 
ther on,  "  Give  me  the  steady,  uniform,  unshaken 
security  of  constitutional  freedom."  A  second 
pamphlet  followed  Febraary,  1775,  from  his  pen, 
of  noticeable  vigor.|  President  Oooper  thought 
Mr.  Jay  must  have  written  it,  for  Hamilton  was 
quite  too  young  for  such  a  production. 

There  was  a  third  character  in  which  he  was 
to  be  known  to  his  countrymen — ^the  soldier. 
While  still  a  collegian  he  was  engaged  with  some 
of  the  youth  of  the  city  in  military  exercises  in 
the  churchyard  of  St.  George's  chapel.  They 
called  their  company  the  "  Hearts  of  Oak."  It 
was  sufficiently  organized  to  be  detailed  by  the 
revolutionary  committee  to  the  work  of  removing 
the  cannon  from  the  Battery.  A  boat  from  the 
Asia  man-of-war  was  fired  upon,  and  several  citi- 
zens killed  by  the  return  broadside  from  the  ship. 
Hamilton,  undisturbed  by  a  fallen  comrade,  ac- 
complished his  work.  A  convention  of  the  towns- 
people ensued,  which  drove  Dr.  Cooper  from  the 
college,  and  for  a  while  Toryism  and  literature 
were  at  a  discount. 

We  have  now  seen  Hamilton  fhlly  embarked 
on  his  great  American  career,  and  must  pass 
rapidly  over  the  incidents  of  his  manhood,  barely 
alluding  to  his  early  engagement  in  the  camp 
with  Washington,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  in  1777 ; 
his  military  life,  by  the  side  of  his  great  leader, 
from  Trenton  to  lorktown,  in  which  his  braveiy 
and  capacity  were  always  distinguished,  and 
the  services  of  his  pen  in  the  army  correspon- 


*  Life  of  Hamilton,  by  J.  a  Hamilton,  1.  22. 

t  Hamilton's  pamphlet  was  entitled,  **A  fuUYlndioationof  tba 
Measures  of  Congress  from  the  Calumnies  of  their  enemies,  In 
answer  to  a  Letter  under  the  signature  of  a  W.  Farmer; 
whereby  his  aopfUkry  is  exposed,  bis  cavils  conftited,  his  oriA- 
JImb  detected,  and  his  wU  ridiculed  in  a  Oeneral  Address  to 
the  Inhabitants  of  America,  and  a  Particular  Address  to  the 
Farmers  of  the  Province  of  Xew  York.  Veritas  magna  est  et 
provaleblt  Truth  is  powerful  and  will  preraiL  New  York. 
Printed  br  James  SiTington.    1774. 

X  The  Farmer  Befuted ;  or,  a  more  comprehensiTe  and  Im- 
partial  ylew  of  the  Disputes  between  Great  Britain  and  the 
Colonies.  Intended  as  a  fttrther  Vindication  of  the  Congress  in 
answer  to  a  letter  ftt>m  a  Westchester  Farmer,  entitled  a  View 
of  the  Controversy  between  Great  Britain  and  her  Colonies, 
tecludlng  a  mode  of  determining  the  present  disputes  flnaJlr 
and  effectually,  he  By  a  sincere  friend  to  America.  Tltuli 
remedia  poUicentur,  sed  plxedes  ipsn  Tcnena  continent  The 
title  promlsoa  remediaSi  but  the  box  Itself  poisons. 
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dence.  Two  inrid«nla  of  the  war  mny  be  men- 
tioned, fur  the  light  which  they  throw  npori  tiis 
character — his  momentjiry  diflionlty  with  Gene- 
ral Washinf^n,  ahuwinif  his  hi);h  mnae  of  honor 
and  the  Bpur  of  his  Boiithom  birth,  and  hia  patbe- 
tio  oonBiderate  comlnrt  on  the  eaptnre  of  M^or 
Andr^,  to  whom,  while  his  judgment  acquiesced 
in  his  rigomua  fat*.',  hia  tenderness  was  un- 
Imunded.  There  iij  no  finer  written  patlios  in 
onr  history  than  Hamilton's  aoconnt,  sent  to 
I«nrenB,  of  the  ti-eaeon  of  Arnold  and  the  death 
of  Andre.*  The  delicacy  with  which  Amold'g 
wife  ia  mentioned ;  the  sensitiveness  and  almost 
reverence  with  which  he  writes  about  the  Inst 
o&ioee  to  the  gallant  sntferer;  the  arrW  of  his 
emotion,  which  insjiires  each  sabtle  and  eloquent 
reflcctiona  as  his  remarks  on  war,  that  ''the  aiiChor- 
iied  mazimg  and  prncti<«9  of  war  are  the  sntireA 
of  hainan  natnre" — iind  of  Andn;,  thnt  "never, 
perhaps,  did  any  man  siriTer  death  with  more 
jnstice,  or  dc^'erve  it  loaa."  These  are  noble 
monuments  of  the  man. 


In  1780,  Hamilton  was  married  on  the  Utli 
December  to  the  secfULii  daughter  of  Genoral 
Schnyler,  who  survived  her  husband  for  half  a 
century,  dying  at  the  oge  of  ninely-six  in  tlie 
autnmn  of  1854. 

In  1782,  he  withdrew  from  public  life,  which 
then  opened  to  him  some  of  its  rewBrd^l,  in  occii- 

Sation  in  the  service  of  bia  country  abroad,  and 
evotod  himself  at  Albany  to  the  incessant  study 
of  the  Jaw  for  four  months,  when  he  was  ad- 
mitted to  the  Supreme  Court  At  the  close  of 
the  year  bo  took  his  seat  in  Congress,  and  is 
henceforth  in  political  life.  Becoming  a  delegate 
fh>m  New  York  to  the  Congress  of  17BT  which 
formed  the  Constitution,  which  is  identified  with 
his  name  as  associated  with  Jay  and  Madison,  he 
defended  its  provisions,  and  asserted  its  principles 
in  the  pages  of  the  Ftaderalitt,  while  it  was  before 
the  several  states  for  adoption.  Of  the  eigbty-hve 
nimibera  of  which  this  work  was  composed,  fifty- 


•  It  1)  pilBlid  In  (bo  Oat  Tstu 
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one  were  by  Hamilton ;  Jay  wrote  bnt  ivt,  md 
Uadison  the  remainder.*  The  intnidnolioii  and 
oonclnsion  were  from  the  pen  of  Hamilton.  He 
also  took  the  mun  disoossiou  of  the  irnpoRaot 
|N>inIs  in  respect  to  the  taxation  and  the  rsvenoe, 
the  nnny  and  militia,  the  power  of  the  ExeontiTe, 
and  the  Judiciary. 

When  the  Constitntion^-which  ho  had  done  ao 
much  to  organize  and  «eciire,  both  for  the  comitrv 
at  large  and  for  hia  own  slate  in  the  New  Tors 
Convention — went  into  effect  with  the  PreeideOOT 
of  Washington,  that  great  man  again  called  Harnit- 
ton  to  his  side  in  the  important  po>.| — perhafe 
the  most  Important  then  in  tlie  national  attaini — of 
Secretary  of  the  Treasnry.  His  cabinet  papers  and 
praotioal  achievements  in  this  position  establiah 
bis  great  financial  repniation.  It  was  in  allaaioD 
to  theM  financial  exertions  and  abiUties  that 
Daniel  Webster  paid  an  eloqnent  tribute  to  the 
genius  of  Hamilton  in  a  pubUo  dinner  speech  in 
New  York.  "  He  smote  the  rock  of  the  natiooa] 
resources,  and  abundant  streams  of  revenue  guabed 
forth.  He  touched  the  dead  eorpee  of  die  public 
credit,  and  it  sprang  upon  its  feeL"t 

On  the  fourth  of  July,  1789,  he  delivered  an 
Eiilogium  on  M(yor-General  Greene  befun  the 
Bociely  of  tlie  Cincinnati,  in  which  be  gave  fbll 
eipressian  to  his  admiration  of  the  life  at  that 
distinguished  officer  and  friend  of  Woslungtuo, 
and  traced  bis  military  career  in  a  succinct  and 
forcible  narrative.  It  is  a  model  for  oonqra^tiona 
of  its  cla-ss. 

The  letters  of  Paeijwmt,  in  1798,  exhibit  hw 
course  when  France  urged  the  abandonment  of 
American  neutrality.  When,  in  the  Presidencjr 
of  Adams,  Washington  was  invited  to  tlie  com- 
mand of  the  national  forces,  on  the  prospect  of  on 
attack  from  France,  ho  paid  a  la^t  compUment  to 
the  military  genina  of  his  friend  and  aide  of  the 
Revolution.  He  stipulated  that  Hamilton  shoold 
be  his  second  in  command.  On  the  death  of 
Washington  he  became  Commander-in -Chief. 

Tiie  too  brief  remainder  of  Hamilton's  life  was 
passed  in  New  York,  in  tl>e  practice  of  t±ie  law 
and  the  agitations  of  politics,  till  his  fatal  and 
unnecessary  duel  with  Burr,  at  Weeliawken,  closed 
his  life  July  12,  1804.  His  but  great  legal  eSisA 
was  made  bnt  a  short  tlroe  before  his  death,  in 
Feb.,  1804,  being  his  argument  on  the  law  of 
jibi'l  in  the  Bupreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  in  the  ooee  of  tlie  People  against  Harry 
Croswell,  on  an  indictment  for  a  libel  on  Jeffer^ 
con,  in  which  he  miunlained  the  popular  privi- 
lege of  the  jory  in  the  decision  of  bcth  law  and 
fact. 

Never  was  American  mor«  ainowely  moonied. 
The  eloquence  of  the  pulpit,  the  bar,  and  the  prea^ 
was  expended  in  oration,  diaconrae,  and  eologi  uuj 


;  Otiij  AdTorllMi  .  .  .     _ 

BibUsbcd  In  Iva  DtAt  duDdvclma  rolruncB,  br  J-  A  A.M  Lean. 
flv  York.  1T68;  ftoothAr  xUtloa  «f>pflu«d  dotlQff  ILAmlKooA 
ilfollmc.  In  ISOa,  from  Lb*  pTBB  of  Ocdtc*  F,  Hopkliu.  New 
Turk.  ThaiwptnwnnilwInsludtdlBuiedltlaacir  HuiH- 
tDn'iworlu.  Ill  Ibrea Toll..  bTW[IIUBia*WblUn>.KeaYwk. 
ISIO.  In  ISU  wi  rdlilon  via  pnbllshed  bj  Jacub  Gldrm  at 
Wjhslilngioa,  vblrh  Ambmotd  lA*  rvvlshHu  bj  m*^i**'\  of  his 

'*-F^«b,  Feb,  1S8I. 

t  Coleman,  of  the  Eti^sItik  Post,  pnUlAtd  ■  luiBorW  Dflh* 
occwiun  La  A  Coll«tloB  uf  iba  Full  and  DociiBunti  niiilra 
(D  lliD  Dealb  of  U^or-Ooaenl  AJsiuular  BamllUD;  wVOt 
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GouTemeor  Morris  delivered  hie  fuiieral  oration. 
Dr.  Mason  pronounoed  bis  Eulogy  in  the  polpit. 

Hia  federal  oompatriot  and  friend,  the  eminent 
Flaher  Ames,  borrowed  the  langnage  oi  Bcriptore 
in  mooming  over  his  death,  and  measaring  his 
probable  earthly  fiitare,  had  he  lived  by  his 
nndoubted  past,  vented  bis  feelings  in  the  ezola- 
ination,  that  ^  his  soul  stilfened  with  despair 
when  he  thought  what  Hamilton  would  have 
been.''* 

In  1851,  an  edidon  of  the  works  of  Hamilton, 
indnding  his  correspondence  and  official  papers, 
withtheezceptionof  the  Federalist,  was  published 
with  the  assistance  of  Congress.!  It  was  pre- 
pared by  John  0.  Hamilton.  In  the  last  volume, 
two  papers  are  given  from  the  original  MS.  of 
Hamilton  bearing  upon  Washington's  FareweU 
Address :  one,  an  Ab$tra«t  of  Paint$  to  form  an 
Addrou^  the  other,  a  draft  in  ftill,  the  variations 
firom  which,  as  detivered,  are  noted.  This,  with 
the  previous  publication  by  Mr.  Lenox,  com- 
pleted the  materials  for  the  study  of  the  prepara- 
ti<m  of  this  interesting  document.} 

THS  rm  or  majob  akdsx. 
A  ZeUstfrom  JBanUUon  to  Laureiu.% 

Sioee  mv  return  from  Hartford,  my  dear  Laarens, 
my  mind  has  been  too  Utile  at  ease  to  permit  me  to 
write  to  you  sooner.  It  baa  beau  wholly  occupied  by 
^e  affecting  and  tragic  consequences  of  ArnoldVi 
ireasou.  My  feelings  were  never  put  to  so  severe  a 
trial  You  will  uo  doubt  have  heard  the  principal 
facta  before  this  reaches  you ;  but  there  are  particu- 
lars to  which  my  situation  gave  me  access,  that  can- 
not have  come  to  your  knowledge  from  public 
report,  which  I  am  persuaded  you  will  find  interest- 
ing 

From  several  cireumstances,  the  project  seems  to 
have  originated  with  Arnold  himself,  and  to  have 
been  long  premeditated  The  first  overture  is 
traced  back  to  some  time  in  June  last  It  was  con- 
veyed in  a  letter  to  Colonel  Robinson,  the  substance 
of  which  was,  that  the  ingratitude  he  hod  expe- 
rienced from  his  country,  concurring  with  other 
caases,  had  entirely  changed  his  principles;  that  he 
DOW  only  sought  to  restore  himself  to  tine  favour  of 
lus  kinff  by  some  signal  proof  of  his  repentance,  and 
would  be  happy  to  open  a  correspondence  with  Sir 
Henry  Clinton  for  that  purpose.     About  this  period 

Oomments:  together  with  the  vartoiu  Oratlont,  Bennoni,  and 
Xalofles  tbftt  lave  been  pabllshed  or  written  on  hb  Uyb  and 
Cbancter.  Qaoad  hamannm  ^nns  inoolume  manserit,  qnaiii- 
dln  asns  UtcHa,  honor  BnmnuBEl.iqnentlflB  pretturn  er1t,quain- 
tf  a  remm  natnra  aot  fortana  Btetirity  aat  memorla  daraverlt, 
•dmirablle,  poeterlavigebisingeDlam.  Aubblxub  Fusoua.  Bj 
«Jm  Editor  of  the  Evening  Post  New  York:  J.  Biley  &  Co., 
1804.  8vo.  pp.  288l 
*  Bketch  of  the  Character  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  1804. 
t  The  Worlu  of  Alexander  Hamilton ;  comprlatng  bis  Gor^ 
rMpoodenee,  and  his  Polltfcal  and  0(Bclal  Writings,  exdnalve 
of  the  Federalist,  Civil  and  Military.  Published  ttom  the 
Orlzfnal  BCannBcripta  deposited  In  the  Department  of  State,  by 
order  of  tlie  Joint  Library  Committee  of  Congress^  Edited  by 
Joho  C.  Hamilton,  Author  of ''  The  Life  of  Hamilton.''  7  toU, 
Sro.  New  York :  Francis  &  Co.  166t 
±  Anie,  p.  190. 

i  1  he  leeltn|(9  of  the  whole  army  were  most  liberal  In  be- 
Ihu  of  Andni ;  bat  none  was  more  Impressed  with  those  senti- 
«iients  of  frenerosity  and  sympathy  than  Colonel  Hamilton. 
He  was  dally  searching  some  way  to  save  him.  Every  wish 
to  that  effiset  havinii;  proved  Impossible,  Hamilton,  who  was  as 
aeodble  as  any  otter  of  that  impossibility,  and  one  of  those 
who  lamented  It  the  most,  poblished  a  narrative  of  the  evonta, 
and  a  portraiture  of  the  anmrtanate  Andro,  which  Is  a  mastor- 
pleoe  of  literary  talents  and  amiable  senBlbflity.  As  it  em- 
Dcaeaa  t}l  the  essential  dreomstanoea  of  this  interesttnir  scene, 
■ad  has  been  enoneonaly  pnbllshed,  it  mav  not  ImproDerly  be 
fntrodaeed  Into  the  biography  of  its  author.—Jma  oy  J,  C, 
MamaUmi»th6*'J/tf»r 


he  made  a  journey  to  Connecticut;  on  his  return 
from  which  to  Phikdelphia,  he  solicited  the  com- 
mand of  West  Point,  alleging  that  tlie  effects  of  his 
wound  had  disqualified  him  for  the  active  duties  of 
the  field.  The  sacrifice  of  this  important  post  was 
the  atonement  he  intended  to  nuike.  General  Wash- 
ington hesitated  the  less  to  gratify  an  officer  who 

I  had  rendered  such  eminent  services,  as  he  was  con- 
vinced the  post  might  be  safely  entrusted  to  one 
who  had  given  so  many  distinguished  proofs  of  liis 

'  bravery.  In  the  beginniog  of  August  he  joined  the 
army,  and  renewed  his  application*    The  enemy  at 

I  this  juncture  had  embarked  the  greatest  part  of 
their  force  on  an  expedition  to  Rhode  Island,  and 
our  army  was  in  motion  to  compel  them  to  relin- 
quish the  enterprise,  or  to  attack  New  York  in  its 
weakened  state.  Tlie  General  offered  Arnold  tbe 
left  wing  of  the  army,  which  he  declined,  on  the 
pretext  already  mentioned,  but  not  without  visible 
embarrassment  He  certainly  might  have  executed 
the  duties  of  such  a  temporary  command,  and  it  was 
expected  from  his  enterprising  temper,  that  he  would 
gladlv  have  embraced  so  splendia  an  opportunity. 
But  ne  did  not  choose  to  be  diverted  a  moment 
from  his  favourite  object ;  probably  from  an  appre- 
hension, that  some  different  disposition  might  nave 
taken  place  which  would  have  excluded  him.  The 
extreme  solicitude  he  discovered  to  get  possession  of 
the  post»  would  have  led  to  a  suspicion  of  the 
treachery,  had  it  been  possible,  from  his  past  con- 
duct, to  nave  supposed  him  capable  of  it 

The  eorrespondeiice  thus  begun,  was  carried  on 
between  Arnold  and  Major  Andr4,  Adjutant  General 
to  the  British  army,  in  behalf  of  8ir  Henry  Clinton, 
under  feigned  signatures,  and  in  a  mercantile  dis- 

guise.  In  an  intercepted  letter  of  Arnold,  which 
itely  fell  into  our  hands,  he  proposes  an  interview 
"  to  settle  the  risks  and  profits  of  the  copartnenbip," 
and  in  the  some  style  or  metaphor  intimates  an  ex- 
pected augmentation  of  the  garrison,  and  speaks  of 
it  as  the  means  of  extending  their  traffic  It  appears 
by  another  letter,  that  Andre  was  to  have  met  him 
on  the  lines,  under  the  sanction  of  a  flag,  in  the 
character  of  Mr.  John  Anderson.  But  some  cause 
or  other,  not  known,  prevented  this  interview. 

The  twentieth  of  last  month,  Robinson  and  Andr6 
went  up  the  river  in  the  Vulture  sloop  of  war. 
Robinson  sent  a  flag  to  Arnold  with  two  letters,  one 
to  General  Putnam,  enclosed  in  another  to  himself, 
proposing  an  interview  with  Putnam,  or  in  his 
absence  with  Arnold,  to  adjust  some  private  con- 
cerns. The  one  to  General  Putnam  was  evidently 
meant  as  a  cover  to  the  other,  in  ease,  by  accident, 
the  letters  should  have  fallen  under  the  inspection 
of  a  third  person. 

General  Washington  crossed  the  river  on  his  way 
to  Hartford,  the  day  these  despatches  arrived. 
Arnold,  conceiving  he  must  have  heard  of  the  flog, 
thought  it  necessary,  for  the  sake  of  appearances,  to 
submit  the  letters  to  him,  and  ask  his  opinion  of  the 
propriety  of  complying  with  the  request  The  Ge- 
neral, with  his  usual  caution,  though  without  the 
least  surmise  of  the  design,  dissuaded  him  from  it, 
and  advised  him  to  rep^  to  Robinson,  that  what- 
ever related  to  lus  private  affairs  must  be  of  a  civil 
nature,  and  could  only  properly  be  addressed  to  the 
civil  authority.  This  reference  fortunately  deranged 
the  plan,  and  was  the  first  link  in  the  chain  of  events 
that  led  to  the  detection.  The  interview  could  no 
longer  take  place  in  the  form  of  a  flag,  but  was 
obliged  to  be  managed  in  a  secret  manner. 

Arnold  employed  one  Smith  to  go  on  board  the 
Vulture  the  night  of  the  twenty-second,  to  bring 
Andre  on  shore  with  a  pass  for  Mr.  John  Anderson. 
Andr4  oame  ashore  accordingly,  and  was  conducted 
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within  a  picket  of  otm  to  the  hotue  of  Smithy  where 
Arnold  and  he  remained  together  in  close  confer- 
ence all  that  night  and  the  day  following.  At  day- 
light in  the  morning,  the  commaudiDg  officer  at 
King's  Ferry,  without  the  privity  of  Arnold,  moved 
a  couple  of  pieces  of  cannon  to  a  point  opposite  to 
where  the  Vulture  lay,  and  obliged  her  to  take  a 
more  remote  station.  This  event,  or  some  lurking 
distrust,  made  the  boatmen  refuse  to  convey  the 
two  passengers  back,  and  disconcerted  Arnold  so 
much,  tiiat  by  one  of  those  strokes  of  infatuation 
which  often  confound  the  schemes  of  men  conscious 
of  guilt,  he  insisted  on  Andre's  exchanging  his  uni- 
form for  a  disguise,  and  returning  in  a  mode  differ- 
ent from  that  in  which  he  came.  Andrd,  who  had 
been  undesignedly  brought  within  our  posts,  in  the 
first  instance,  remonstrated  warmly  against  this  new 
and  dangerous  expedient  But  Arnold  persisting 
in  declaring  it  impossible  for  him  to  return  as  he 
came,  he  at  length  reluctantly  yielded  to  his  direc- 
tion, and  consented  to  change  his  dress,  and  take  the 
route  he  recommended.    Smith  furnished  the  dis- 

Stise,  and  in  the  evening  passed  King's  Ferry  with 
m,  and  proceeded  to  Crompond,  where  they  stopped 
the  remainder  of  the  night  (at  the  instance  of  a 
militia  officer),  to  avoid  being  suspected  by  him. 
The  next  morning  they  resumed  their  journey, 
Smith  accompanying  Andr6  a  little  beyond  Pine's 
Bridge,  where  he  left  him.  He  had  reached  Tarry- 
town,  when  he  was  taken  up  by  three  militia  men, 
who  rushed  out  of  the  wooas,  and  seized  his  horse. 
At  this  critical  moment,  his  presence  of  mind  for- 
sook him.  Instead  of  producing  his  pass,  which 
would  have  extricated  iiim  from  oar  parties,  and 
could  have  done  him  no  harm  with  his  own,  he  asked 
the  militia  men  if  they  were  of  the  upper  or  lower 
party,  distinctive  appellations  known  among  the 
refugee  corps.  The  militia  men  replied,  they  were 
of  the  lower  party ;  upon  which  he  told  them  he 
was  a  British  officer,  and  pressed  them  not  to  detain 
him  as  he  was  upon  urgent  business.  This  confes- 
sion removed  all  doubt ;  and  it  was  in  vain  he  nfter- 
wards  produced  his  pass.  He  was  instantly  forced 
off  to  a  place  of  greater  security ;  where,  after  a 
careful  search,  there  were  found  concealed  in  the 
feet  of  his  stockings,  several  papers  of  importance 
deliyered  to  him  by  Arnold.  Among  these  there 
were  a  plan  of  the  fortifications  of  West  Point,  a 
memorial  from  the  engineer  on  the  attack  and 
defence  of  the  place,  returns  of  the  garrison,  cannon, 
and  stores,  copy  of  the  minutes  of  a  council  of  war 
held  by  General  Washington  a  few  weeks  before. 
Tlie  prisoner  at  first  was  inadvertently  ordered  to 
Arnold ;  but  on  recollection,  while  still  on  the  way, 
he  was  countermanded  and  sent  to  Old  Salem. 

The  papers  were  enclosed  in  a  letter  to  General 
Washington,  which  having  taken  a  route  different 
ttom  that  by  which  he  returned,  made  a  circuit, 
that  afforded  leisure  for  another  letter,  through  an 
ill-judged  delicacy,  written  to  Arnold,  with  infor- 
mation of  Anderson's  capture,  to  get  to  him  an  hour 
before  General  Washington  arrived  at  his  quai*ters, 
time  enough  to  elude  the  fate  that  awaited  him. 
He  went  down  the  river  in  his  barge  to  the  Vulture, 
with  such  precipitate  confusion,  that  he  did  not  take 
with  him  a  single  paper  useful  to  the  enemy.  On 
the  first  notice  of  the  affair  he  was  pursued,  but 
much  too  late  to  be  overtaken. 

There  was  some  colour  for  imagining  it  was  a 
part  of  the  plan  to  betray  the  General  into  the 
hands  of  the  enemy :  Arnold  was  very  anxious  to 
ascertain  from  him  the  precise  day  of  his  return, 
and  the  enemy's  movements  seem  to  have  corres- 
ponded to  this  points.  But  if  it  was  really  the  case, 
it  was  very  injudicioutb     The  saccese  most  have 


depended  on  surprise,  and  as  the  offieera  at  the 
advanced  poets  were  not  in  the  secret,  their  measurea 
might  have  given  the  alarm,  and  General  Washing^ 
ton,  taking  the  command  of  the  post,  might  have 
rendered  the  whole  scheme  abortive.  Arnold,  it  is 
true,  had  so  dispersed  the  garrison  as  to  have  made 
a  defence  difficult,  but  not  impracticable ;  and  the 
acquisition  of  West  Point  was  of  such  magnitude  to 
the  enemy,  that  it  would  have  been  unwise  to  con- 
nect it  with  any  other  object,  however  great^  which 
might  make  the  obtaining  of  it  precarioua 

Arnold,  a  moment  before  his  setting  out,  went 
into  Mrs.  Arnold's  apartment,  and  informed  her  that 
some  transactions  had  just  come  to  light,  which 
must  forever  banish  him  from  hia  oonntry.  She 
fell  into  a  swoon  at  this  dedaration,  and  he  left  ber 
in  it  to  consult  hia  own  safety,  till  the  servants^ 
alarmed  by  her  cries,  came  to  her  relieC  She 
remained  frantio  all  day,  accusing  every  one  who 
approached  her  with  an  intention  to  murder  her 
onild  (an  infant  in  her  arms),  and  exhibiting  every 
other  mark  of  the  most  genuine  and  agonizing  dis> 
tress.  Exhausted  by  the  fatigue  and  tumult  of  her 
spirits,  her  phrenzy  subsided  towards  evening,  and 
she  sunk  into  all  the  sadness  of  affliction.  It  was 
impossible  not  to  have  been  touched  with  her  sitna* 
tion ;  everything  affecting  in  female  tears,  or  in  the 
misfortunes  of  beauty,  everything  pathetic  in  the 
wounded  tenderness  of  a  wife,  or  in  the  appre- 
hensive fondness  of  a  mother,  and,  till  I  have  rea- 
son to  change  the  opinion,  I  will  add,  everything 
amiable  in  suffering  innocence,  conspired  to  make 
her  an  object  of  sympathy  to  all  who  were  present 
She  experienced  the  most  delicate  attentions,  and 
every  friendly  office,  till  her  departure  for  Philadel- 
phia. 

Andr^  was,  without  loss  of  time,  conducted  to  the 
head-quarters  of  the  army,  where  he  was  imme- 
diately brought  before  a  board  of  general  officers,  to 
prevent  all  possibility  of  misrepresentation  or  cavil 
on  the  part  of  the  enemy. 

The  board  reported  that  he  ought  to  be  conudered 
as  a  spy,  and  according  to  the  laws  and  usages  of 
nations,  to  suffer  death,  which  was  executCKi  two 
days  after. 

Never,  perhaps,  did  anj  man  suffer  death  with 
more  justice,  or  deserve  it  Icssl    The  first  step  he 
took  foter  his  capture,  was  to  write  a  letter  to  Grene- 
ral  Washington,  conceived  in  terms  of  dignity  with- 
out insolence,  and  apology  without  meaQnese.    The 
scope  of  it  was  to  vindicate  himself  from  the  impu- 
tation of  haviii^^  assumed  a  mean  character,  for 
treacherous  or  interested  purposes;  asserting  that 
he  had  been  involuntarily  nn  impoeter;  that  contrary 
to  his  intention,  which  was  to  meet  a  person  for  in- 
telligence on  neutral  ground,  he  had  been  betrayed 
within  our  posts,  and  forced  into  the  vile  condition 
of  an   enemy  in  disguise;   soliciting  only  that  to 
whatever  rigour  policy  might  devote  him,  a  deceney 
of  treatment  might  be  observed  due  to  a  person 
who,  though  unfortunate,  had  been  guilty  of  nothing 
dishonourable.    His  request  was  granted  in  its  fiill 
extent ;  for  in  the  whole  progress  of  the  affair,  he 
was  treated  with  tlie   most  scrupulous  delicaey. 
When  brought  before  the  board  of^  officers,  he  met 
with  every  mark  of  indulgence,  and  was  required 
to  answer  no  interrogatoiy  which  would  even  em- 
barrass his  feelings.    On  his  part,  while  he  carefully 
concealed  everything  that  might  implicate  others, 
he  frankly  eoniessed  all  the  facts  relating  to  him- 
self, and  upon  his  confession,  without  the  trouble  of 
examining  a  witness,  the  board  made  their  report 
The  meqpbers  were  not  more  impressed  ^nth  the 
candour  and  firmness,  mixed  with  a  becoming  sen- 
sibility, which  he  displayed,  than  he  was  penetrated 
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with  their  liberality  and  politeneM.  He  acknow- 
ledged the  generosity  of  the  behariour  towards  him 
in  every  respeet,  but  particolarly  in  this,  in  the 
strongest  terms  of  manly  gratitude.  In  a  conversa- 
tion with  a  gentleman  who  visited  him  after  his 
trial,  he  said,  he  flattered  himself  he  had  never  been 
illiberal ;  bat  if  there  were  any  remains  of  prejudice 
in  his  mind,  his  present  experience  must  obhterate 
them. 

In  one  of  the  visits  I  made  to  him  (and  I  saw  him 
several  times  during  his  confinement),  he  begged 
me  to  be  the  bearer  of  a  request  to  the  General,  for 
pennisaion  to  send  an  open  letter  to  Sir  Henry 
Clinton.  *'  I  foresee  my  fiiite,"  said  he,  **  and  thouga 
I  pretend  not  to  play  the  hero,  or  to  be  indifferent 
abottt  life,  yet  I  am  reconciled  to  whatever  may 
happen,  conscious  that  misfortune,  not  guilt,  has 
brought  it  upon  me.  There  b  only  one  thing  that 
disturbs  my  tranquillity.  Sir  Henry  Clinton  has 
been  too  good  to  me ;  he  has  been  lavish  of  his  kind- 
ness ;  I  am  bound  to  him  by  too  many  obligations, 
and  love  him  too  well  to  bear  the  thought  that  he 
should  reproach  himself,  or  others  should  reproach 
him,  on  the  supposition  of  my  having  conceived 
myself  obliged,  by  his  instructions,  to  run  the  risk  I 
did.  I  would  not,  for  the  world,  leave  a  sting  in 
his  mind  that  should  embitter  his  future  days.**  He 
could  scarce  finish  the  sentence .  bursting  into  tears, 
In  spite  of  his  efforts  to  suppress  them,  and  with 
difHcnlty  collecting  himself  enough  afterwards  to 
add,  **  I  wish  to  be  permitted  to  assure  him,  I  did 
not  act  under  this  impression,  but  submitted  to  a 
necessity  imposed  upon  me,  as  contrary  to  my  own 
inclinations,  as  to  nis  orders."  His  request  was 
readily  complied  with,  and  he  wrote  the  letter  an- 
nexed, with  which  I  dare  say  you  will  be  as  much 
pleased  as  I  am,  both  for  the  sentiment  and  diction. 

When  his  sentence  was  announced  to  him,  he 
remarked,  that  since  it  was  his  lot  to  die,  there  was 
still  a  choice  in  the  mode,  which  would  make  a 
material  difference  to  his  feelings ;  and  he  would  be 
happy,  ifposBible,  to  be  indulged  with  a  professional 
death.  He  made  a  second  application  by  letter,  in 
concise  but  persuasive  terms.  It  was  thought  that 
this  indulgence,  being  incompatible  with  the  cus- 
toms of  war,  could  not  be  granted;  and  it  was, 
therefore,  determined,  in  both  oases,  to  evade  nn 
answer,  to  spare  him  the  sensations,  which  a  certain 
knowledge  of  the  intended  mode  would  inflict. 

In  going  to  the  place  of  execution,  he  bowed  fami- 
liarly as  he  went  along,  to  all  those  with  whom  he 
had  been  acquainted  m  his  confinement  A  smile 
of  complacency  expressed  the  serene  fortitude  of  his 
mind.  Arrived  at  the  fatal  spot,  he  asked,  with 
some  emotion,  "must  I  then  aie  in  this  manner?" 
He  was  told  it  had  been  unavoidable.  "  I  am  recon- 
ciled to  my  fate  (said  he),  but  not  to  the  mode." 
Soon,  however,  recollecting  himself,  he  added,  "  it 
will  be  but  a  momentary  pang  ;'*  and  springing  upon 
the  cart,  performed  the  lost  oflices  to  himself,  with  a 
eomposure  that  excited  the  admiration  and  melted 
the  hearts  of  the  beholden^  Upon  being  told  the 
final  moment  was  at  hand,  and  asked  if  he  had  any- 
thing to  say,  he  answered,  "  nothing,  but  to  reaucast 
you  will  witness  to  the  world,  that  I  die  like  a 
DFave  man.**  Amonff  the  extraordinary  circum- 
stances that  attended  him,  in  the  midst  of  his 
enemies  he  died  universolly  regretted,  and  univer- 
sally esteemed. 

'Aere  was  something  singularly  interesting  in  the 
character  and  fortunes  of  Aiidr^.  To  an  excellent 
understandine,  well  improved  by  education  and 
travel,  he  umted  a  peculiar  elegance  of  mind  and 
manners,  and  the  advantage  of  a  pleasing  person. 
It  is  said,  he  possessed  a  pretty  taste  for  the  fine 


arte,  and  had  himself  attained  some  proficiency  in 
poetry,  music,  and  painting.  His  knowledge  ap- 
pearea  without  ostentation,  and  embellished  by  a 
diffidence  that  rarely  accompanies  so  many  talents 
and  accomplishments,  which  left  you  to  suppose 
more  than  appeared 

His  sentiments  were  elevated,  and  inspired 
esteem ; — ^they  had  a  softness  that  conciliated  affec- 
tion. His  elocution  was  handsome;  his  address 
easy,  polite,  and  insinuating.  By  his  merit,  he  had 
acquired  the  unlimited  confidence  of  his  General, 
ana  was  making  a  rapid  progress  in  military  rank 
and  reputation.  But  in  the  height  of  his  career, 
flushea  with  new  hopes  from  the  execution  of  a  pro- 
ject the  most  beneficial  to  his  party  that  coula  be 
devised,  he  was  ut  once  precipitated  from  the  sum- 
mit of  prosperity,  and  saw  all  the  expectations  of 
his  ambition  blasted,  and  himself  ruined. 

The  character  I  have  given  of  him,  is  drawn 
partly  from  what  I  saw  of  him  myself,  and  partly 
from  information.  I  am  aware,  that  a  man  of  real 
merit  is  never  seen  in  so  fi&vourable  a  light  as 
through  the  medium  of  adversity.  The  clouds  that 
surround  him  are  shades  that  set  off  his  good  quali- 
ties. Misfortune  cuts  down  the  little  vamties,  that 
in  prosperous  times  serve  as  so  many  spots  in  his 
viHuea,  and  gives  a  tone  of  humility  that  makes  his 
worth  more  amiable.  His  spectators,  who  enjoy  a 
happier  lot,  are  less  prone  to  detract  from  it  through 
envy ;  and  are  more  disposed  by  compassion  to  give 
him  the  credit  he  deserves,  and  perhaps  even  to 
mognify  it 

I  speak  not  of  Andre's  conduct  in  this  affair  as  a 
philosopher,  but  as  a  man  of  the  world  Tlie  author- 
ized maxims  and  practices  of  war  are  the  satires  oi 
human  nature:  They  countenance  almost  every 
species  oi  seduction,  as  well  as  violence;  and  the 
General  who  can  make  most  traitors  in  the  army  of 
his  advei*sary  is  frequently  most  applauded  On 
this  scale  we  acquit  Andr^,  while  we  would  not  but 
condemn  him  ii  we  were  to  examine  his  conduct  by 
the  sober  rules  of  philosophy  and  moral  rectitude. 
It  is,  however,  a  blemish  on  his  fame,  that  he  once 
intended  to  prostitute  a  flag, — about  this,  a  man  of 
nice  honour  ought  to  have  hud  a  scruple ;  but  the 
temptation  was  great  Let  his  misfortunes  cast  a 
veil  over  his  error. 

Several  letters  from  Sir  Henry  Clinton,  and  others, 
were  received  in  the  course  of  the  affair,  feebly 
attempting  to  prove  that  Andre  came  out  under  the 
protection  of  a  flag,  with  a  passport  from  a  general 
oflioer  in  actual  service;  and  consequently  could 
not  be  justly  detained  Clinton  sent  a  deputation, 
composed  of  Lieutenant-General  Robinson,  Mr.  El- 
liot, and  Mr.  William  Smith,  to  represent,  as  he  said, 
the  true  stite  of  Major  Andre's  case.  General 
Greene  met  Robinson,  and  had  a  conversation  with 
him,  in  which  he  reiterated  the  pretence  of  a  fla^, 
urged  Andre's  release  as  a  personal  favour  to  Sir 
Henry  Clinton,  and  offered  any  friend  of  ours  in 
their  power  in  exchange.  Nothing  could  have  been 
more  frivolous  than  the  plea  which  was  used  The 
fact  was,  that  besides  the  time,  manner,  object  of 
the  interview,  change  of  dress,  and  other  circum- 
stances, there  was  not  a  single  formality  customary 
with  flags;  and  the  passport  was  not  to  Major 
Andre,  but  to  Mr.  Anderson.  But  had  there  been, 
on  the  contrary,  all  the  formalities,  it  would  be  an 
abuse  of  language  to  say,  that  the  sanction  of  a  flag, 
for  corrupting  an  oflicer  to  betray  his  trust,  ought 
to  be  respected  So  unjustifinble  a  purpose  would 
not  only  destroy  its  vahdity,  but  make  it  an  aggra- 
vation. 

Andr6  himself  has  answered  the  argument,  by 
ridiculing  and  exploding  the  idea,  in  his  exaniinaiior 
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before  the  board  of  officenL  It  was  a  weakneat  to 
urge  it 

There  was,  in  truth,  no  way  of  saving  htm. 
Arnold  or  he  most  have  been  the  viotim ;  the  for- 
mer was  out  of  our  power 

It  was  by  some  suspected,  Arnold  had  taken  his 
measures  in  such  a  manner,  that  if  the  interview 
had  been  discovered  in  the  act,  it  might  have  been 
in  his  power  to  saorifiee  Andr6  to  his  own  security. 
This  sarmise  of  double  treachery,  made  them  ima^ 
gine  Clinton  would  be  induced  to  give  up  Arnold 
for  Andr6 ;  and  a  gentleman  took  occasion  to  sug- 
gest the  expedient  to  the  latter,  as  a  thing  that 
might  be  proposed  by  him.  He  declined  it  The 
moment  he  had  been  capable  of  so  much  frailty,  I 
should  have  ceased  to  esteem  him. 

The  infamy  of  Arnold's  conduct,  previous  to  his 
desertion,  is  only  equalled  by  his  Daseness  since. 
Besides  the  folly  of  writing  to  Sir  Uenry  Clinton, 
that  Andr^  had  acted  under  a  passport  from  him, 
and  according  to  his  directions,  while  commanding 
officer  at  a  poet,  and  that  therefore  he  did  not 
doubt  he  would  be  immediately  sent  in,  he  had  the 
effrontery  to  write  to  General  Washington  in  the 
same  spirit,  with  the  addition  of  a  menace  of  retalia- 
tion, if  the  sentence  should  be  carried  into  execution. 
He  has  since  acted  the  farce  of  sending  in  his  resig- 
nation. This  man  is,  in  every  sense,  despicable.  In 
addition  to  the  scene  of  knaveir  and  prostitution 
during  his  command  in  Philadelphia,  which  the  late 
seiaure  of  his  papers  has  unfolded,  the  history  of  his 
command  at  West  Point  is  a  history  of  little  as  well 
as  ^eut  villaniea  He  practised  every  art  of  pecu- 
lation; and  even  stooped  to  connexion  with  the 
sutUers  of  the  garrison  to  defraud  the  public. 

To  his  conduct,  that  of  the  captors  of  Andrt^ 
formed  a  striking  contrast  He  tempted  them  with 
the  offer  of  his  watch,  his  h<H*se,  and  any  sura 
of  money  they  should  name.  They  rejected  his 
offers  wfth  indignation ;  and  the  gold  that  could 
seduce  a  man  high  in  the  esteem  and  confidence  of 
his  country,  who  had  the  remembrance  of  past  ex- 
ploits, the  motives  of  present  reputation  and  future 
glory,  to  prop  his  integrity,  had  no  charms  for  three 
simple  pensants,  leaning  only  on  their  virtue  and  an 
honest  sense  of  their  duty.  While  Arnold  is  handed 
down,  with  exeorntion,  to  future  times,  posterity 
will  repeat  with  reverence  the  names  of  Van  Wart, 
Paulding,  and  Willitima 

I  congratulate  m^r  friend  on  our  happy  escape 
from  the  mischiefs  with  which  this  treason  was  big. 
It  is  a  new  comment  on  the  value  of  an  honest  man, 
and,  if  it  were  poeaible,  would  endear  you  to  me 
more  than  ever.     Adieu. 

raOK   TH>  XULOOIITM   OH  GOT.  OBXENZ,  BKrOBB    TflC    SOOnTT 

or  Tins  CIirCINNATL 

Tliere  is  no  duty  that  could  liave  been  assigned  to 
me  by  this  society  which  I  should  execute  with 
greater  alacrity  than  the  one  I  am  now  called  upon 
to  perform.  All  the  motives  capable  of  interesting 
an  ingenuous  and  feeling  mind  conspire  to  prompt  me 
to  its  execution.  To  commemorate  the  talents,  vir- 
tues, and  exploits,  of  great  and  good  men,  is  at  all 
times  a  pleasing  task  to  those  who  know  how  to  es- 
teem them.  But  when  such  men,  to  the  title  of 
superior  merit,  join  that  of  having  been  the  defend- 
ers and  guardians  of  our  country ;  when  they  have 
been  connected  with  us  as  companions  in  the  same 
dangers,  sufferings,  misfortunes,  and  triumphs ;  when 
they  have  been  allied  to  us  in  the  still  more  endear- 
ing character  of  friends ;  we  recall  the  ideas  of  their 
worth  with  sensations  that  affect  us  yet  more  nearly, 
and  feel  an  involuntary  propensity  to  consider  their 
fame  as  our  own.    We  seem  to  appropriate  to  our- 


selves the  good  they  have  done ;  and  to  take  a  per- 
sonal interest  in  the  glory  they  have  acquired ;  snd 
to  share  in  the  very  praise  we  bestow. 

In  entering  upon  a  subject  in  which  your  feelings 
as  well  as  my  own  are  so  deeply  concerned,  hovever 
it  might  become  me  to  follow  examples  of  humility, 
I  shall  refrain  from  a  practice  perhaps  not  lees  Isnd* 
able  than  it  is  common.  I  cannot  prevail  upon  my- 
self to  check  the  current  of  your  sensibility  by  the 
eold  formalities  of  an  apology  for  the  defects  of  the 
speaker.  These  can  neither  be  concealed  nor  ex- 
tenuated by  the  affectation  of  difiidenee ;  nor  even 
by  the  genuine  coocesdons  of  conscious  inability. 
*&  your  command,  and  the  reverence  we  all  besr 
to  the  memory  of  him  of  whom  I  am  to  spetk,  thst 
must  constitute  my  excuse,  and  my  claim  to  yoor 
indulgence.  Did  I  even  possess  the  powers  of  ors- 
tory,  I  should  with  reluctance  attempt  to  emplov 
them  upon  the  present  occasion.  The  natiTe  bril* 
lianoy  of  the  diamond  needs  not  the  polish  of  art; 
the  conspicuous  features  of  pre-eminent  merit,  seed 
not  the  coloring  pencil  of  imagination,  nor  the  florid 
decorations  of  rhetoric 

From  you  who  knew  and  loved  him,  I  fear  not 
the  imputation  of  flattery,  or  enthusiasm,  when  I  io- 
dulge  an  expectation,  that  the  name  of  GnEEinE  will 
at  once  awaaen  in  your  minds,  the  images  of  what* 
ever  is  noble  and  estimable  in  human  natnre.  Ttie 
fidebty  of  the  portrait  I  shall  draw,  will  therefore 
have  nothing  to  apprehend  from  your  sentence.  Bat 
I  dare  not  hope  that  it  will  meet  with  equal  justice 
from  all  others ;  or  that  it  will  entirely  escape  the 
cavils  of  ignorance  and  the  shafts  of  enyy.  For 
high  as  this  great  man  stood  in  the  estimation  of  his 
country,  the  whole  extent  of  his  worth  was  little 
known.  The  situations  in  which  he  has  appeared, 
though  such  as  would  have  measured  the  faculties 
and  exhausted  the  resources  of  men  who  mi^bt 
justly  challenge  the  epithet  of  great,  were  yet  m- 
competent  to  the  full  display  of  those  Tsrions,  rare, 
and  exalted  endowments,  with  which  nature  only 
now  and  then  decorates  a  favorite,  as  if  with  ioteo* 
tion  to  astonish  mankind. 

As  a  man,  the  virtues  of  Greene  are  admitted;  as 
a  patriot,  he  holds  a  place  in  the  foremost  rank;  as 
a  statesman,  he  is  praised ;  as  a  soldier,  he  is  ad- 
mired. But  in  the  two  last  characters,  especially  in 
the  hist  but  one,  his  reputation  falls  far  below  his 
desert  It  required  a  lonerer  life,  and  still  greater 
opportunities,  to  have  enabled  him  to  exhibit,  in  foil 
day,  the  vast,  I  had  almost  said  the  enormoos,  powers 
of  his  mind. 

The  termination  of  the  American  war— not  too 
soon  for  hia  wishes,  nor  for  the  welfare  of  his  coun- 
try, but  too  soon  for  his  glory — put  an  end  to  his 
military  career.  The  sudden  termination  of  liis  lif«. 
cut  hirn^  off  from  those  scenes,  which  the  progress  of 
a  new,  immense,  and  unsettled  empire,  could  not  ftil 
to  open  to  the  complete  exertion  of  that  nnivorsal 
smd  pervading  genius  which  qualified  him  sot  Itx 
for  the  senate  than  for  the  field. 

In  forming  our  estimate,  nevertheless,  of  his  char 
racter,  we  are  not  left  to  supposition  and  conjecture. 
We  are  not  left  to  vague  indications  or  nocertain 
appearances,  which  partiality  might  varnish  or  pre- 
judice discolor.  We  have  a  succession  of  deeds,  as 
glorious  as  they  are  unequivocal,  to  attest  his  greatr 
ness  and  perpetuate  the  honors  of  his  name 

It  is  an  ohiservation,  os  just  as  it  is  common,  that 
in  those  great  revolutions  which  occasionally  con- 
vulse society,  human  nature  never  fails  to  be  brought 
forward  in  its  brightest  as  well  as  in  its  blackest 
colors:  and  it  has  very  propwly  been  ranked  not 
among  the  least  of  the  advantages  which  compensate 
for  the  evils  they  produce,  that  they  serve  to  brings 
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to  light»  Uleato  and  Tirtnea,  which  might  otherwise 
have  languished  in  obscurity,  or  only  shot  forth  a 
few  scattered  and  wandering  ray& 

Natbastibl  Greene  descended  from  reputable  ]mi- 
rents;  but  not  placed  by  birth  in  that  elevated 
rank  which,  under  a  monarchy,  is  the  only  sure  road 
to  those  employments  that  give  activity  and  scope 
to  abilities,  must,  in  all  probability,  have  contented 
himself  with  the  humble  lot  of  a  private  citizen,  or, 
ai  most,  with  the  contracted  sphere  of  an  elective 
office,  in  a  colonial  and  dependent  government, 
scarcely  conscious  of  the  resources  of  his  own  mind, 
had  not  the  violated  rights  of  his  country  called 
him  to  act  a  part  on  a  more  splendid  and  more  am- 
ple theatre. 

Happily  for  America,  he  hesitated  not  to  obey  the 
ealL  The  vigor  of  his  genius,  corresponding  with 
tbe  importance  of  the  prise  to  be  contended  for, 
overcame  the  natural  moderation  of  his  temper;  and 
Uiongh  not  harried  on  by  enthusiasm,  but  animated 
by  an  enlightened  sense  of  the  value  of  free  govern- 
ment, he  cheerfully  resolved  to  stake  his  fortune,  his 
hopes,  his  life,  and  his  honor,  upon  an  enterprise,  of 
the  danger  of  which  he  knew  the  whole  magnitude ; 
in  a  cause,  which  was  worthy  of  the  toils  and  of  the 
blood  of  heroea 

The  sword  having  been  appealed  to,  at  Lexing^n, 
as  the  Arbiter  of  the  controversy  between  Great 
Britain  and  America,  Greene,  shortly  after,  marched, 
at  the  head  of  a  regiment,  to  join  the  American 
forces  at  Cambridge;  determined  to  abide  the  awful 
decision. 

He  was  not  long  there  before  the  discerning  eye 
of  the  American  Fabins  marked  him  out  as  the  ob- 
ject of  his  confidence. 

His  abilities  entitled  him  to  a  pre-eminent  share 
in  the  councils  of  his  Chie£  He  gained  it,  and  he 
preserved  it,  amidst  all  the  checkered  varieties  of 
military  vicissitude,  and  in  defiance  of  all  the  in- 
trigues of  jealous  and  aspiring  rivaU 

As  long  as  the  measures  which  conducted  us  safely 
through  the  first  most  critical  stages  of  the  war 
shall  be  remembered  with  aporobation ;  as  long  as 
the  enterprises  of  Trenton  ana  Princeton  shall  be  re- 
garded as  the  dawniiigs  of  that  bright  day  which 
afterwards  broke  forth  with  such  resplendent  lus- 
tre ;  as  long  as  the  almost  magic  operations  of  the 
remainder  of  that  memorable  winter,  distinguished 
not  more  by  these  events  than  by  the  eztniordinary 
spectacle  of  a  powerful  army  straitened  within 
narrow  limits  by  the  phantom  of  a  military  force, 
and  never  permitted  to  transgress  those  limits  with 
impunity,  in  which  skill  supplied  the  place  of  means, 
and  disposition  was  tha  sobstitute  for  an  army ;  as 
long.  1  say,  as  these  operations  shall  continue  to  be  the 
objects  of  curiosity  and  wonder,  so  long  ought  the 
name  of  Greene  to  be  revered  by  a  grateful  country. 
To  attribute  to  him  a  port  on  of  the  praise  which  is 
due,  as  well  to  the  formation  as  to  the  execution  of 
the  plans  that  effected  these  important  ends,  can  be 
DO  derogation  from  that  wisdom  and  magnanimity 
which  knew  how  to  select  and  embrace  counsels 
worthy  of  being  pursued. 

The  laarels  of  a  Henry  were  never  tarnished  by 
tiie  obligations  he  owed  and  acknowledged  to  a 
SuUy. 

From  the  Heights  of  Monmouth  I  might  lead  you 
to  the  Plains  of  Springfield,  there  to  behold  the 
Teteran  Knyphaoasen,  at  the  head  of  a  veteran  army, 
haffied  and  almost  beaten  by  a  general  without  an 
army-voided,  or  rather  embarrassed,  by  small  fugi- 
tive bodies  of  volunteer  militia,  the  mimiery  of 
soldiership  I 

But  it  would  ill  become  me  to  detain  you  in  the 


eootemplation  of  objects  diminative  in  comparison 
with  those  that  are  to  succeed. 

Hitherto,  we  have  seen  the  illustrious  Greene 
acting  in  a  subordinate  capacity,  the  faint  glimmer- 
ings ai  his  fame  absorbed  and  lost  in  the  superior 
rays  of  a  Wasliington.  Happy  was  it  for  him  to 
have  been  called  to  a  more  explicit  station.  Had 
this  never  been  the  cose,  the  future  historian,  per- 
plexed between  the  panegyric  of  friends  and  satire 
of  enemies,  might  have  doubted  in  what  colors  to 
draw  his  true  character.  Accident,  alone,  saved  a 
Greene  from  so  equivocal  a  fate ;  a  reflection  which 
might  damp  the  noble  ardor  of  emulation,  and  check 
the  towering  flight  of  conscious  merit 

The  defeat  of  Camden,  and  the  misfortune  of 
Gates,  opened  the  career  of  victory  and  of  glory  to 
Greene.  Congress  having  resolvea  upon  a  successor 
to  the  former,  the  choice  was  left  to  the  Commander- 
in-Chief,  and  fell  upon  the  latter.  In  this  destina- 
tion, honorable  in  proportion  as  it  was  critical,  he 
acquiesced  with  the  mingled  emotions  of  a  great 
mind — ^impelled  by  n  sense  of  duty — allured  by  the 
hope  of  fame — apprised  of  the  danger  and  precari- 
ousness  of  the  situation,  yet  confident  of  its  own 
strength,  and  animated  by  the  magnitude  of  the  ob- 
ject for  which  it  was  to  be  exerted. 

Henceforth  we  are  to  view  him  on  a  more  exalted 
eminence.  He  is  no  longer  to  figure  in  an  ambigo> 
ous  or  secondary  light ;  he  is  to  shine  forth  the  arti- 
ficer of  his  own  glory— the  leader  of  armies  and  the 
deliverer  of  States  I 

BALLAD  LITERATUltE,  Aa.  OF  THE  INDIAN, 
FRENCH,  AND  REVOLUTIONARY  WAR:*. 

One  of  tbe  early  ballads  written  in  tho  country 
is  that  ooiQposed  about  1724,  on  the  encounter 
between  Captain  Lovewell  and  Paugus,  an  Indian 
chief.  Lovewell  was  the  son  of  Zaocheus  Love- 
well,  an  ensign  in  CroniwelVs  arm}',  who  emi- 
grated to  New  Hampshire  and  settled  at  Dun- 
stable, where  he  attained  the  wonderful  age  of 
one  hundred  and  twenty  years.  Captain  Love- 
I  well  had,  previously  to  tho  engagement  in  which 
I  he  lost  his  life,  taken  part  in  several  encounten 
with  the  Indians,  and  proved  himself  a  man  of 
skill  and  bravery.*  We  give  the  ballad  from  the 
appendix  to  the  reprint  of  Church's  Indian  Wars, 
by  Sanmel  G.  Drake,  with  the  valuable  notes 
added  by  the  editor. 

lovkwxll's  nOHT. 
Of  worthy  Captain  Lovewell,  I  purpose  now  to 

sing.  .  . 

How  valiantly  ne  served  his  country  and  his  King ; 

He  and  his  valiant  soldiers,  did  range  the  woods 

full  wide, 
And  hardships  they  endured  to  quell  the  Indians' 

pride. 

''Twas  nigh  unto  Pigwacket,f  on  the  eighth  day  of 

May,t 
They  spied  a  rebel  Indian  eoon  after  break  of  day; 
He  on  a  bank  was  walking,  upon  a  neck  of  land. 
Which  leads  into  a  pond§  as  we're  made  to  under- 
stand. 


*  Farmer  and  Moore's  Hist  ColL  of  New  Hompeblre,  L  25; 
iU.64. 

t  Situated  on  tbe  upper  port  of  tbe  river  Beeo,  then  flftjr  mfles 
firom  any  wbite  settlement. — Farmerood  Moore's  ColL  L  87.  It 
Is  in  the  present  town  of  Fryebnre,  Maine. 
t  Tbey  set  ont  from  Dunstable  aboat  tbe  16th  April,  172& 
I   8ymmes'  narrative,  in  Fanner  and  Moore's  Coll.  L  2t. 
I       S  Called  Baco  pond.    Some  coll  this  Lovewell's  pond«  bat 
{   Lovewell's  pund  is  in  Wakefield,  where  he  some  time  b^^^^ 
I   captnred  a  company  of  Indians,  who  were  on  their  ^ 
'  attack  some  of  the  frontlsr  towns. 
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Our  men  resolved  to  have  him  and  trsTell'd  two 

miles  round, 
Until  they  met  the  Indian,  who  boldly  stood  his 

ground; 
Then  s|)8ke  up  Captain  LoTewell,  *'  Take  you  good 

heed,**  says  he, 
"  Thia  rogue  is  to  deeoy  u%  I  very  plainly  see.* 


**  The  Indians  lie  in  ambush,  in  some  place  nigh  at 
hand,  i 

In  order  to  surround  us  upon  this  neek  of  land ;  j 

Therefore  well  march  in  order,  and  each  man  leare  . 
his  pack,f 

That  we  may  briskly  fight  them  when  they  make 
their  attack.** 

They  came  unto  this  Indian,  who  di^l  them  thus  de^, 
Aa  soon  as  they  came  nigh  him,  two  guns  he  did 

letfly.t 
Which  wounded  Captain  Lovewell,  and  likewise  one 

man  more,§ 
But  when  this  rogue  was  running,  they  laid  him  in 

his  gore.  I 

Then  having  sealp*d  the  Indian,  they  went  back  to 

the  spot. 
Where  they  had  laid  their  packs  down,  but  there 

they  found  them  not. 
For  the  Indians  having  Bpy*d  them,  when  they  them 

down  did  lay. 
Did  seize  them  for  their  plunder,  and  carry  them 

away. 

These  rebels  lay  in  ambush,  this  very  place  hard  by, 
So  that  an  English  soldier  ditl  cue  of  tnem  e.'^py. 
And  cried  out  "  Here's  an  Indian,**  with  tliat  they 

started  out. 
As  fiercely  as  old  lions,  and  hideously  did  shout. 

With  that  our  valiant  English,  all  gave  a  loud  huzza. 
To  show  tlie  rebel  Indians  they  fear'd  tliem  not  a 

straw : 
Bo  now  the  fight  began,  and  as  fiercely  as  could  be. 
The  Indians  ran  up  to  them,  but  soon  were  forc'd  to 

flecTf 

Then  spake  up  Captain  Lovewell,  when  firat  the 

fignt  began, 
*'  Fight  on,  my  valiant  heroes !  you  see  they  fall  like 

rain.** 
For  OS  we  are  inform*d,  the  Indians  were  so  thick, 
A  man  could  scarcely  fire  a  gtm  and  not  some  of 

them  hit 

Then  did  the  rebels  try  their  best  our  soldiers  to 

surround. 
But  they  could  not  accomplish  it,  because  there  was 

a  pond. 
To  which  our  men  retreated  and  covered  all  the 

rear,** 


•  This  Indtsn  was  ont  a  hunting,  and  probably  bad  no  know- 
ledge of  the  English,  having  two  dacka  In  his  hand,  and  his 
guns  loaded  with  bearer  shot. — Brmmes  and  Belknap. 

t  The  Indians  finding  their  nacks,  learned  their  number,  and 
placed  themselves  to  surround  them,  when  they  returned. 

%  It  appears  from  Mr.  Brmraes,  that  the  English  saw  the  In- 
dian coming,  and  secreted  themselves,  firing  at  him  first  He 
then,  having  two  guns,  discharged  both,  and  wounded  the 
Cwtaln  mortallv. 

f  Samuel  Whiting. 

I  Ensign  Wjman  shot  him,  and  Mr.  Frys,  the  cbapbOn,  and 
another,  scalped  him. — Sjrmmes. 

1  Both  parties  advanced  with  their  guns  presented,  and  when 
thevcame  within  "a  few  yarda,"  they  fired  on  both  sides. 
*•  The  Indians  fell  In  considerable  numbers,  but  the  English, 
most.  If  not  all  of  them,  escaped  the  first  shot"— lb.  Then  ad- 
vancing within  twice  the  length  of  their  guns,  dew  nine.— Pen- 
ballow. 

^  *•  Twelve  were  killed  and  wounded  before  they  retreated  to 
Che  pond.  There  was  a  small  bank,  which  served  them  as  • 
breastwork,  and,  perhaps,  sa?ed  them  ttom  an  i"*rwMn^f>  de- 


Tike  rogues  were  fore'd  to  flee  tihemf  alftho*  tiiey 
ikulk*d  for  fear. 

Two  logs  there  were  behind  them,  that  dose  toge- 
ther lay. 

Without  bemg  discovered,  they  eould  not  get  away ; 

Therefore  our  valiant  English,  they  traveU*d  in  a 
row. 

And  at  a  handsome  distance  as  they  were  wont  to  ga 

Twas  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning,  when  first  the  fight 

begun. 
And  fiercely  did  continue  untQ  the  setting  son ; 
Excepting  that  the  Indians,  some  hours  before  'twat 

night. 
Drew  ofiT  into  the  bushes  and  eeased  aidiile  to  fight* 

But  soon  again  returned,  in  fierce  and  furiooa  mood. 
Shouting  as  in  the  morning,  but  yet  not  half  so  loud ; 
For  as  we  are  informed,  so  thick  and  fast  they  fell. 
Scarce  twenty  of  their  number,  at  night  aid  get 
home  weLf 

And  that  our  valiant  English,  till  midnight  there  did 

stay. 
To  see  whether  the  rebels  would  have  another  fray; 
But  they  no  more  returning,  they  made  off  towards 

their  home. 
And  brought  away  their  wounded  as  iar  as  they 

could  come.^ 

Of  all  our  valiant  English,  there  were  but  thirty-four. 
And  of  the  rebel  Lidiaos»  Uiere  were  about  four 

score. 
And  sixteen  of  our  Engliah  did  safely  home  return. 
The  rest  were  killed  and  wounded,  for  which  we  all 

must  mourn.  § 

Our  worthy  Captain  Lovewell  among  them  there 

did  die. 
They  killed  Lt  Robins,]  and  wounded  good  young 

Who  was  our  English  chaplain;  he  many  Indiana 

slew. 
And  some  of  them  he  scalp'd  when  bullets  round 

him  flew. 

Young  Fullam**  too  Til  mention,  because  he  fought 
^  well. 

Endeavouring  to  save  a  nuui,  a  sacrifice  he  fell ; 

But  yet  our  valiant  Englishmen  in  fight  were  ne*er 
di8may*d. 

But  still  they  kept  their  motion,  and  Wymou'sf  f  Cap- 
tain made. 


feat  This  Is  the  more  probable,  as  but  few  were  killed  after> 
wards. — lb. 

*  They  probablv  drew  off  to  take  care  of  the  wounded. 
Bymmes  nor  Pennallow  makes  mention  that  they  retamed 
again  to  the  fight,  after  they  drew  ofll 

t  Forty  were  said  to  be  killed  upon  the  spot,  and  eighteen 
more  died  of  their  wounds. — FenAaOate. 

X  Solomon  Keyes,  after  receiving  three  wonnda.  ctmwied 
along  the  shore  of  the  pond,  where  be  chanced  to  find  an  old 
canoe,  into  which  he  rolled  himself,  and  the  wind  wafted  htm 
on  several  miles  toward  the  fort  which  ho  reached  in  safety, 
lie  folt  his  end  approaching,  when  he  was  In  the  b<«t  Into 
which  he  had  crawled,  only  to  die  in  peace,  and  to  escape  the 
scalping  knife,  but  wonderruUy  revived. — Sifmmm. 

S  M^i  were  left  In  the  wood^  wbo^e  wounds  were  so  bad 
that  they  could  not  travel,  of  whom  two  only  returned.  One 
ran  away  In  the  beginning  of  the  fight 

I  He  belosgcd  to  Chelroesford.  Beinc  mortally  wounded, 
desired  to  have  two  guns  charged,  and  left  with  htm,  whidi 
they  did.  He  said.  "  As  the  Indians  will  come  in  the  momiag 
to  scalp  me,  I  will  kill  one  more  of  them  If  I  oan.^— 76. 

^  He  fell  about  the  middle  of  the  afternoon.  He  was  the  only 
son  of  Gapt  James  Frye  of  Andover,  graduated  at  Uarrard 
college  in  1TS8,  and  was  chaplain  of  the  company. — lb, 

^  Only  son  of  Mijor  Fullam  of  Weston,  was  teiveant  of  the 
company,  and  fell  in  the  beginning  of  the  fight— ^. 

ft  jSnsign  Beth  W vmon  of  Woburn.  He  was  prbsented  with 
a  silver  hilted  swora  for  his  good  eondoot,  and  oommissionod 
Captain.    He  died  soon  after. 
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'Who  shot  the  old  chief  Pangiu,*  which  did  the  foe 

defeaty 
Then  set  his  men  in  order,  and  brought  off  the 

retreat; 
And  bnyiog  many  dangers  and  hardships  in  the 

▼ay, 
They  safe  aniy'd  at  Dunstable,  the  thirteenth  day 

of  May.  f 

The  long-oontinned  contest  known  as  the  old 
French  War,  ihongh  waged  at  a  comparative 
distance  from  the  settled  portion  of  the  country, 
was  one  which  could  not  fail  to  leave  its  trace  m 
the  popular  literature.  The  foe  was  one  whose 
ascendency,  in  the  opinion  of  a  great  part  of  the 
colonists,  foreboded  destruction  to  soul  as  well  as 
body.  The  Roman  Oatholic  priest  represented 
«  system  which  they  detested;  the  Indian  was 
identified  with  infiEint  recollections  and  the  talcs  of 
terror  of  the  fireside.  The  colonists  went  heart 
and  hand  with  the  mother  country,  and  shared  to 
the  full  the  John  Bull  prejudice  and  contempt  of 
a  Frenchman.  As  exptedition  succeeded  expedi- 
tion, battle  followed  after  battle,  the  companion- 
ship in  different  scenes  of  danger  and  enaurance 
led  to  a  union  of  feeling  among  the  represent- 
atives of  different  portions  of  the  country,  and 
labile  it  furnished  a  school  of  warfare,  presented 
one  also  of  federative  union. 

History  has  been  active  in  identifying  the  local- 
ities of  the  war  and  in  preserving  the  memory 
of  its  heroes,  but  has  bestowed  slight  care  on  a 
department  which  has  claims  equal  to  these — ^the 
preservation  of  the  ballad  and  song  which  cheered 
the  long  march  of  the  soldier  through  the  wil- 
derness, and  warmed  the  hearts  of  his  kindred  at 
the  fireside.  Many,  probably,  of  the  fligiti  ve  pro- 
ductions of  which  we  have  spoken  have  perished, 
and  the  lines  of  some  which  remain  may  to  ns 
have  little  of  the  spirit-stirring  element,  but  they 
are  worthy  of  regard  for  their  past  services. 

One  of  the  first  in  order  of  the  productions  to 
which  we  have  alluded  is  a  little  duodecimo  pam- 
phlet of  thirty  pages,  entitled  TildeiVt  MuceU 
laneou*  PoeiM  on  Divert  Occasions,  chiefly  to 
aninuiU  and  route  the  Soldiers,  Printed  1766. 
We  know  nothing  of  the  author  beyond  the  in- 
formation be  furnishes  ns  in  his 

FUFAOI,  OB  nrrBODTTcnov. 

iveravious  and  Ck)UBTBon8  Reader: 

It  may  justly  seem  a  matter  of  ffreat  surprise  that 
a  min  near  70  years  of  age  should  attempt  to  be  an 
anthor:  it  may  justly  be  deemed  by  you,  or  any 
other  gentleman,  to  be  the  product  of  superannua- 
tion. Yet,  Courteous  Reader,  I  have  some  excuses 
to  make,  for  dif^gin^  up  rusty  talents  out  of  the 
earth  bo  long  lam  hid.  In  the  first  place,  when  I 
was  young  I  was  bashful,  and  could  not  stand  the 
gu^  of  a  laugh ;  bat  having  observed  the  press  for 
60  years,  which  has  stood  open  and  free  to  every  ^ 
idle  scribbler,  who  have  come  off  with  impunity 
instead  of  the  punishment,  I  tho*t  they  woula  have 


*  Many  of  LovewcTs  men  knew  Psngns  penonaHy.  A  bngo 
Bar's  «kin  formed  a  part  of  his  droM.  From  Mr.  Bymmes'  ao- 
cuODt,  it  appears  that  John  Chamberlain  killed  him.  Thor 
had  spoken  together  some  time  In  the  fight,  and  afterwards  both 
happened  to  so  to  the  pond  to  wash  out  tholr  guns,  which  were 
rraoorcd  oaelees  by  bo  fVeqoent  firing.  Hero  the  challenge  was 
given  by  Pangos,  **  It  Is  yon  or  I."*  As  soon  as  the  guns  were 
prepared  they  fired,  and  Psogns  fell. 

t  Wyman  sod  three  others  did  not  arrive  nntil  the  16th,  but 
tha  main  body,  conalwtlng  of  twelve,  arrived  the  18th. 


had ;  I  am  thereby  emboldened  to  venture  myself 
among  the  rest  But,  ingenious  airs,  I  think  I  nave 
greater  and  nobler  views  \  for  since  brave  soldiers 
are  the  very  life,  nerves,  and  sinews  of  their  country, 
and  cannot  be  too  much  honored,  nor  too  well  paid 
— being  a  lover  of  martial  disciplino— I  tho*t  at  this 
critical  juncture  it  might  be  of  some  service  to  the 
public,  to  attempt  to  animate,  and  stir  np  the  mar- 
tial spirits  of  our  soldiery,  which  is  the  ntmost  I  can 
I  do  under  my  present  circumstances.  The  small 
effort  I  made  last  spring  was  so  well  accepted  by  the 
gentlemen  of  the  army,  that  I  am  thereby  emoold- 
ened  to  revise  that,  and  some  other  pieces,  and  put 
them  into  a  small  pamphlet  I  have  nothing  further 
to  say,  Grentlemen,  but  conclude  with  the  two  fol- 
lowing stanzas:— 

Kind  Sirs,  if  that  you  will  accept, 
This  pretty  Pamphlet  as  a  gift : 
With  nil  tne  powers  I  have  left, 

I  will  consult  your  Honor, 
But  if  you  throw  her  quite  away. 
As  I  confess  you  justly  may, 
I've  nothing  further  for  to  say ; 

But  spit  and  tread  upon  her. 

But  if  that  kindly  yon  receive, 

And  grant  the  ^se  a  blest  reprieve; 

That  little  while  she  has  to  live. 

Twill  give  her  life  and  motion. 
And  make  her  crazy  pinions  strong ; 
Thro'  lofty  theme  she  11  fly  along, 
And  every  stanza  in  her  song, 

Shall  stand  at  your  devotion. 

The  work  opens  as  a  patilotic  work,  designing 
to  fill,  in  due  course,  all  the  regular  requirements 
of  such  a  pi-oduction,  with 

THS  BSmSH  UOK  souavD. 

Hail  I  great  Apollo  guide  my  feeble  pen. 
To  rouse  the  august  lion  from  his  den, 
Exciting  vengeance  on  the  worst  of  men. 

Rouse,  British  Lion,  from  thy  soft  repose. 
And  take  revenge  upon  tlie  worst  of  toes, 
Who  try  to  ring  ana  haul  you  by  the  nose. 

They  always  did  thy  quiet  breast  annoy. 
Raising  rebellion  with  the  Rival  Boy, 
Seeking  thy  faith  and  int'rest  to  destroy. 

Treaties  and  oaths  they  always  did  brenk  tliro' ; 
They  never  did  nor  wou'd  keep  faith  with  yon. 
By  popes  and  priests  indulged  so  to  do. 

All  neighbouring  powers  and  neutral  standcrs  by 
Look  on  our  cause  with  an  impartial  eye, 
And  see  their  falseness  and  their  perfidy. 

Their  grand  encroachments  on  us  ne*er  did  cense. 
But  by  indulgence  mightily  increase. 
Killing  and  scalping  us  in  times  of  peace 

They  buy  our  scalpA,  excitins  savage  dans. 
In  children's  blood  for  to  embue  their  hands. 
Assisted  by  their  cruel  Gallic  bands. 

Tlie  British  lion  on  his  legs,  with  rampant  tail, 
wo  have  next  The  English  Soldiers  Encouraged, 
from  which  we  take  a  passage  exhibiting  tlie 
grievances  compkined  of: — 

From  Aoadia  to  the  Ohio  river. 

They  seize  yonr  lands  where  Jove  is  not  the  giver  ; 

Laying  a  plan  that  they  in  time  to  come, 

O'er  all  these  lands  may  sing  their  Te  Deum  ; 

And  cloud  your  sun  with  Popish  superstitior 

And  make  yon  dread  their  bloody  Inquisiti 
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In  rain  you'll  Bigh,  and  make  your  sad  eomplauita 

Unto  these  idiot-worshippers  of  saiutA. 

Bett<»r  to  die  if  Heaven  sees  it  fit. 

In  fields  of  blood,  than  ever  to  submit: 

Oo,  heroes  bold,  you've  a  commission  ^ven 

From  George,  our  king,  and  the  great  ICing  of 

Heaven. 
The  blood  of  infants  crieth  from  the  ground, 
With  scalped  mothers  scattered  up  and  dowa 
Revenge,  revenge  our  blood  and  righteous  causa 
Upon  these  rogues  who  break  all  nature's  laws. 
In  coverts  they  watch  many  days  and  nigfato, 
To  take  a  time  to  do  their  base  exploits, 
Scalp  a  few  children,  home  again  they  run, 
And  swing  their  scalps  and  sing  their  Te  Deum : 
They've  murther'd  thus  in  all  our  north  frontiars, 
Fill'd  mothers'  hearts  with  sighs  and  groans  and 

tears. 
And  thus  they've  acted  more  thnn  three-score  years. 
Had  ever  mortals  such  a  cursed  foe  f 
Ask  Jove  or  Mars,  and  they  will  tell  you  no. 

Next  follows  Br€iddoek^»  Fate,  with  an  JnetU- 
ment  to  Retenge,  composed  August  20,  1765. 
We  select  a  passage,  headed 


Beneath  this  stone  brave  Braddock  lies. 
Who  always  hated  cowardice. 
But  fell  a  savage  sacrifice ; 

Amidst  his  Indian  foes. 
I  charge  you,  heroes,  of  the  ground, 
To  guard  his  dark  pavilion  round. 
And  keep  off  nil  obtruding  sound, 

And  cherish  his  repose. 

Sleep,  sleep,  I  say,  brave  valiant  man, 
Bola  death,  at  last,  has  bid  thee  stand, 
And  to  resign  thy  great  demand, 

And  cancel  thy  commission : 
Altho'  thou  didst  not  mueh  incline. 
Thy  post  and  honors  to  resign ; 
Now  iron  shmiber  doth  conhne ; 

None  envy's  thy  condition. 

A  Btirvey  of  the  battle  so  rouses  the  author, 
that  he  gives  us  some  glimpses  of  his  own  indi- 
viduality : — 

Their  skulking,  scalping,  murdering  tricks 

Have  so  enraffed  ola  sixty-six,* 

With  legs  and  arms  like  withered  sttcke. 

And  youthful  vigor  gone; 
That  if  he  lives  another  year. 
Complete  in  armor  he'll  appear. 
And  laugh  at  death,  and  scoff  at  fear, 

To  right  his  country's  wrong. 

Let  young  and  old,  both  high  and  low. 
Arm  well  against  this  savage  foe, 
Who  all  around  environ  us  so ; 

The  sons  of  black  delusion. 
New  England's  sons,  you  know  their  way, 
And  how  to  cross  them  in  their  play, 
And  drive  these  murdering  dogs  away, 

Unto  their  last  confusion. 

One  bold  effort  0  let  us  make, 
And  at  one  blow  behead  the  snake ; 
And  then  these  savage  powers  will  break, 

Which  long  have  us  oppress'd. 
And  this,  brave  soldiers,  will  we  do. 
If  Heaven  and  George  shall  say  so  too : 
And  if  we  drive  the  matter  thro' 

The  land  will  be  at  rest 


Come,  erery  soldier,  oharge  your  gun. 
And  let  your  task  be  killing  one: 
Take  aim  until  the  work  is  done: 

Don't  throw  away  your  fire ; 
For  he  that  fires  without  an  aim. 
May  kill  his  friend,  and  be  to  blame. 
And  in  the  end  ooroe  off  witii  shame. 

When  forced  to  retira 

O  mother  land,  we  think  we're  sore 
Sufficient  is  thy  marine  powers. 
To  dissipate  aU  eastern  showers: 

And  if  our  arms  be  blest, 
Thy  SODS  in  North  America 
Will  drive  these  hell-bom  dogs  away 
As  fiir  beyond  the  redms  of  day, 

Ab  east  is  from  the  westi 


%  my  muse,  thy  barbarous  song, 
liis  tneme  thou  st  dwelt  too  long. 


•  The  Author. 


Forbear, 

Upon  this 

It  is  too  high  and  much  too  strong. 

The  learned  won't  allow: 
Much  honor  should  accrue  to  him, 
Who  ne'er  was  at  their  Acadtoi, 
Come,  blot  out  every  telesem  ;* 

Oct  home  unto  thy  plow. 

A  poem  foUowB  on  The  Christian  Hero^  or 
New  England's  Triumph;  written  soon  ({fter  the 
meeess  of  our  arms  at  Nooa  Scotia^  and  the  Sig- 
nal Victory  at  Lake  George^  after  which  we  find 
The  Soldiers  Reproved  for  Reflecting  on  one 
another.  The  remainiDg  pieces  connst  of  venci 
on  The  Vanity  and  Uncertainty  of  all  Sublu- 
nary  Things;  An  Epitaph  upon  Sir  Isaac  New- 
ton; said  An  Essay  on  Progedies  and  Earthquakes, 

We  are  indebted  for  one  of  the  moet  stirring  of 
onr  specimens  to  The  History  of  An  Expedition 
against  Fort  Dn  Quesne  in  1765  under  Miyoi^ 
General  Braddock,  edited  from  the  original  manu- 
scripts by  Winthrop  Sargent,  M.A.;  pubUshed 
during  the  present  year  by  the  Pennsylvania  Hi»- 
toricfu  Society.  "  This  jingling  provincial  ballad,'^ 
says  Mr.  Sargent,  *^  was  comix^ed  in  Chester  coun- 
ty, Pennsylvania,  while  tiie  anny  was  on  its 
march  in  the  spring  or  early  summer  of  1755. 
During  the  Revolution  it  was  still  a  fiivorite  song 
there,  the  name  of  Lee  being  substituted  for  Brad- 
dock.  It  has  never,  I  believe,  appeared  in  print 
before.    There  is  no  doubt  of  its  authentidty.** 

To  arms,  to  arms  I  my  jolly  grenadiers  I 
Hark,  how  the  drums  do  roll  it  along  I 
To  horse,  to  horse,  with  valiant  good  ^eer; 
We'll  meet  our  proud  foe  before  it  is  long: 
Let  not  your  courage  fail  yon; 
Be  vsJiant,  stout,  and  bold ; 
And  it  will  soon  avail  yon. 
My  loyal  hearts  of  gold. 
Huzzah,  my  valiant  countrymen  I — again  I  say  buz- 

zahl 
Tis  nobly  done — ^the  day's  our  own — ^huzzah,  huszah, 

March  on.  march  on,  brave  Braddoek  leads  tha  fore- 
most; 
The  battle  is  begun  as  you  may  fairly  se& 
Stand  firm,  be  bold,  and  it  will  soon  be  over; 
We'll  soon  gain  the  field  from  our  proud  enemy. 
A  squadron  now  appears,  my  ooys; 

u  that  they  do  but  stand  I 
Boys,  never  fear,  be  sure  yon  mind 
The  word  of  command  1 


*  A  Dome  tho  author  gives  to  this  eort  of  metrs— >ihfll«r't  ao^a 
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Hnmh,  my  yaliaiit  eonatrymen  1  again  I  iay  hnx- 

zahl 
T&B  nobly  done-^the  day's  our  own— ^laatahy  huzah  I 

See  how.  see  how,  they  break  and  fly  before  nsl 
See  how  they  are  scattered  all  over  the  plain  I 
Now,  now — now,  now,  our  country  will  aoore  ns  I 
In  peace  and  in  triomph,  boys,  when  we  return 
again  I 
Then  laurels  shall  our  glory  crown 

For  all  our  actions  told : 
The  hills  shall  echo  all  around. 
My  loyal  hearts  of  gold. 
Hozzah,  my  valiant  couatrjmen ! — again  I  say  hux- 

zah! 
Tis  nobly  done— the  day's  our  own — ^huzzah,  huzzah ! 

The  Pennsylvanifl  Gazette  of  September  80, 
1756,  ooatains  the  following  spirited 

OIKB  TO  TBX  XXHAKTAim  OF  rVKmrhVAXlk, 

Still  shall  the  tyrant  scourge  of  Gaul 
With  wasteful  rage  resistless  fall 

On  Britain's  slumbering  racef 
Still  shall  she  wave  her  bloody  hand 
And  threatening  banners  o'er  this  land. 

To  Britain's  fell  disgrace  t 

And  not  one  generous  chieftain  rise 
(Who  dares  the  frown  of  war  despise, 

And  treacherous  fear  disclaim) 
Hia  oountiy's  ruin  to  oppose. 
To  hurl  destruction  on  her  foes, 

And  blast  their  rising  fame  f 

In  Britain's  cause,  with  valour  fired, 
Braddock,  unhappy  chief!  expired, 

And  daim'd  a  nation's  tear; 
Nor  could  Oswego's  bulwarks  stand 
The  fury  of  a  savnge  band. 

Though  Schuyler's  arm  was  there. 

Still  shall  this  motley,  murderous  crew 
Their  deep,  destructive  arts  pursue. 

And  general  horror  spreaaf 
No— see  Britannia's  gemns  rise  I 
Swift  o'er  the  Atlantic  foam  she  fiiea 

And  lifts  her  laurell'd  head  I 

Lot  streaming  through  the  clear  blue  sky, 
Great  Loudon's  awful  banners  fly, 

In  British  pomp  dispiaydl 
Soon  shall  the  ^lant  chief  advance ; 
Before  him  shrink  the  sons  of  France, 

Confounded  and  dismay'd. 

Tlien  rise,  illustrious  Britons,  rise! 
Great  Freedom  calls,  pursue  her  voico, 

And  save  your  countr3r's  shame  I 
Let  every  hand  for  Britain  arm'd, 
And  every  breast  with  virtue  wnrm'il, 

Aspire  at  deathless  fame  I 

But  chief,  let  Pennsylvania  wake. 
And  on  her  foes  let  terrors  shake, 

llieir  gloomy  troops  defy ; 
For,  lo !  her  smoking  farms  and  plains. 
Her  captured  youths,  and  murder'd  swains, 

Far  yengeance  louder  cry. 

Why  should  we  seek  inglorious  rest. 
Or  sink,  with  thoughtless  case  opprcas'd. 

While  war  insults  so  nearf 
While  ruthless,  fierce,  athirst  for  blood, 
Bellona's  sons,  a  desperate  brood  I 

In  furious  bands  appear  1 

Rouse,  rouse  at  once,  and  boldly  chase 
FW>m  their  deep  haunts,  the  savage  race. 
Till  they  oonfeas  you  men. 


Let  other  Armstrongs*  grace  the  field: 
Let  other  slaves  before  them  yield. 
And  tremble  round  Du  Queanei 

And  thou,  our  chief,  and  martial  guide. 
Of  worth  approved,  of  valour  tried 

In  many  a  hard  campaign, 
O  Denny,  warmed  with  British  fire, 
Our  inexperienced  troops  inspire. 

And  conquest's  laurels  gain  I 

The  fine  song,  "  How  stands  the  glass  aronnd  ?^ 
is  said  to  have  been  composed  by  General  Wolfe 
the  evening  before  the  attack  on  Quebec.  Wolfe 
was  a  man  of  fine  taste  as  well  as  Uterary  ability, 
and  one  of  the  many  stories  of  the  repetition  of 
Gray's  Elegy  by  distingnished  men  on  their  death- 
beds, or  near  the  close  of  their  lives,  perpetuates 
an  incident  of  the  same  eventful  evening.  *''■  As 
he  passed  from  ship  to  ship,"  of  the  fleet  contain- 
ing his  troops,  ^^he  spoke  to  those  in  the  boat 
with  him  of  the  poet  Gray,  and  the  Elegy  in  a 
Country  Churchyard.  *  I,'  said  he,  '  would  pre- 
fer being  the  author  of  that  poem  to  the  glory  of 
beating  the  French  to-morrow;'  and  while  the 
oars  struck  the  river  as  it  rippled  in  the  silence 
of  the  night  air  nnder  the  flowing  tide,  he  re- 
peated, 

• 

"  The  boast  of  heraldry,  the  pomp  of  power. 
And  all  that  beauty,  all  that  wealth  e'er  gave 

Await  alike  th'  inevitable  hour. 
The  paths  of  glory  lead  but  to  the  grave."* 


BOW  STAKSS  TBB  GLASS  JLBOITlfDf 

How  stands  the  glass  around  f 
For  shame  ye  take  no  care,  my  boys, 

How  stands  the  ^lass  around  f 

Let  mirth  and  wine  abound, 

The  trumpets  sound. 
The  colours  they  are  flying,  boys. 

To  fight,  kill,  or  wound. 

May  wc  still  be  found 
Content  with  our  hard  fate,  my  boys. 

On  the  cold  ground. 

Why,  soldiers,  why, 
Should  we  be  melancholy,  boyst 

Why,  soldiers,  why? 

Whose  business  'tis  to  die  I 

What,  sighing  f  fie  I 
Don't  fenr,  drink  on,  be  jolly,  boys! 

'TIS  he,  you  or  I ! 

Cold,  hot,  wet,  or  dry. 
We're  always  bound  to  follow,  boys. 

And  scorn  to  fly  I 

Tis  but  in  vain,— 
I  mean  not  to  upbraid  you,  boys,— 

Tis  but  in  vain. 

For  soldiers  to  complain : 

Should  next  campaign 
Send  U9  to  him  who  made  us,  boys* 

We're  free  from  pain  I 

But  if  we  remain, 
A  bottle  and  a  kind  landlady 

Cure  all  again. 


*  The  worthy  and  ^tllant  Colonel  Armstrong,  who,  at  the 
head  of  a  nnmbcr  of  tho  provincial  troops,  dastrored  an  Indiaa 
town,  and  ita  inhabitants,  within  twentj-flve  miles  of  Fort  D^ 
Qaesne. 
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The  deaih  of  Wolfe  oallecl  foiih  many  momnfal 
tributes  to  his  virtues.  Wc  Belect  a  few  lines 
which  appeared  in  the  Pennsylvania  Gazette, 
Nof.  8,  1759. 

Thy  meritfl,  Wolfe,  tnuiBcend  all  human  praise, 

The  breathing  marble  or  the  muses'  Inys. 

Art  is  but  vain — ^the  force  of  language  weak, 

To  paint  thy  virtues,  or  thy  actions  speak. 

nad  I  Duoli^'s  or  Godfrey's  magic  skill, 

Each  line  to  raise,  and  animate  at  will — 

To  rouse  each  passion  dormant  in  the  soul, 

Point  out  its  object,  or  its  rage  control — 

Then,  Wolfe,  some  faint  resemblance  should  we  find 

Of  those  great  virtues  that  adom'd  thy  mind. 

like  Britain's  genius  shouldst  thou  then  appear, 

Hurling  destruction  on  the  Gallic  rear — 

While  France,  astonish'd,  trembled  at  thy  sight, 

And  placed  her  safety  in  ignoble  flight. 

Thy  fast  great  scene  should  melt  each  Briton's  heart, 

And  rage  and  grief  alternately  impart 

With  foes  surrounded,  midst  the  sliades  of  death, 
These  were  the  words  that  closed  the  warrioi^s 

breath — 
'*  My  eyesight  fails ! — but  does  the  foe  retreat  9 
If  they  retire,  I'm  happy  in  ray  fatel" 
A  ffenerouB  chief,  to  whom  the  hero  spoke, 
Cried,  "  Sir,  they  fly  1 — their  ranks  entirely  broke : 
Whilst  Uiy  bold  troops  o'er  slaughter'd  heaps  ad- 
vance, • 
And  deal  due  vengeance  on  the  sons  of  France." 
The  pleasing  trutli  recalls  his  parting  soul. 
And  from  hjs  lips  these  dying  accents  stole  :— 
"  I'm  sntisfled!    he  said,  then  wingM  his  way, 
Guarded  by  angeb  to  celestial  day. 

An  awful  band ! — Britannia's  mishty  dead, 
Receives  to  glory  his  immortal  shade. 
Marlborough  and  Talbot  hail  the  warlike  chief — 
nalket  and  Howe,  late  objects  of  our  grief, 
With  joyful  song  conduct  their  welcome  guest 
To  the  bright  mansions  of  eternal  rest — 
For  those  prepared  who  merit  just  applause 
By  bravely  dying  in  their  country's  cause. 

jomr  MATixx. 

John  Mavlem  was  graduated  at  Harvard  in 
1715.  He  published,  in  1758,  The  Conquest  of 
Louishourg^  a  Poem,  8vo.  pp.  16,  and  in  the 
name  year,  Oallie  Perfidy,  a  Poem,  about  the 
same  lengtli.  Ills  name  appeal's  on  the  title- 
j)age9  of  both  these  productions,  with  the  war- 
like affix,  "  Philo-bellum."  From  the  character 
of  some  unpublished  poems,  copied  in  a  MS.  col- 
lection made  by  Du  Simiti^re  the  antiquary,  pre- 
served in  the  Philadelphia  library,  he  appears  to 
have  loved  wine  and  Venus  as  well.  Du  Simititsre, 
who  appears  to  have  had  a  special  fondness  for 
tlio  writer,  has  also  copied  a  letter  from  John 
Maylem  to  Mr.  J— e — ^pho — ^n,  in  which  he  calls 
himself  a  drunkard,  and  describes  an  attempt 
which  he  made  to  hang  himself,  in  which  a 
l)rief  tension  of  the  rope  by  his  suspended  neck 
was  followed  by  an  abandonment  of  the  project, 
Horious  reflection,  and,  up  to  the  date  of  the  let- 
ter, a  thorough  reformation. 

Maylem '8  poetic  ordnance  is  suggestive  of  the 
weight  of  the  metal  ratlier  than  the  fire  and 
momentum  of  the  discharge.  We  will,  however, 
give  a  brief  passage  from  one  of  the  most  intensi- 
tied  of  his  *'  Bomid  and  fury''  strains : — 

Meanwhile,  alternate  deaths  promiscuous  fly, 
And  the  fierce  meteors  blazo  along  the  sky; 


Then  shiver  in  the  air,  and  sadden  pcNir 

A  cloud  of  atoms,  in  a  sulphur  shower ; 

Or  in  their  city  wild  convulBive  burst 

Ten  thousand  ways,  and  mingle  with  the  dust, 

A  gaping  chasm  in  their  walTdisclose, 

The  reeking  soldier  at  his  death  repose. 

While  fiate  m  showers  of  lead  connected  tuob. 

And  winp  £smed  heroes  to  her  dark  domains; 

The  cuttmg  grape^ot  spatter  o'er  the  heath. 

And  the  fierce  langrel  aid  the  |;lare  of  death. 

In  such  sad  scenes  alternately  involved. 

Till  one  fair  season  half  her  course  dissolved ; 

Too  much  the  odds — ^the  Gallic  ensigns  struck, 

By  all  their  patron  images  forsook. 

With  drooping  flag  and  solemn  pace  advance. 

Their  courage  faints,  nor  more  can  stand  the  chanoe, 

The  last  sad  purpose  of  their  souls  impart^ 

And  claim  the  mercy  of  a  British  hearts 

The  following  decided  expression  of  opiiiion  Is 
taken  from  Dn  Simiti^re's  MS.  copy : — 

&4TDI3i  oar  BALI7AX,  XX  XOTA  BOOTIA. 

The  dregs  of  Thames  and  Liflys  sable  stream, 
Danubian  rubbish  and  the  Rhine's  my  theme. 
Of  them  I  sing,  the  rebel  vagrant  rout. 
Base  emigrants  that  Europe  speweth  oat, 
Their  country's  bane,  such  traitrous  scoundrel  crevs, 
Torn  from  the  gaols,  the  gallows,  and  the  stews^ 
From  Europe's  plains  to  Nova  Scotia's  woods. 
Transported  over  the  great  Atlantic  floods ; 
In  shoals  they  come,  and  fugitive  invado 
The  horrid  gloom  of  Halifaxs  shades 
Oh,  Halifax!  the  worst  of  God's  creation, 
Possest  of  the  worst  scoundrels  of  each  nation: 
Wliores,  rogues,  and  thieves,  the  dregs  and  scum  of 

vice. 
Bred  up  to  villainy,  theft,  rags,  and  lice — 
Proud  upstarts  here,  tho'  starved  from  whence  they 

come; 
Just  such  a  scoundrel  pack  first  peopled  Kome ; 
Send  them  to  heU  and  then  they  11  be  at  homeu 

Another  of  the  poets  of  the  war  was 

GSOBQB  OOCKnCOS. 

We  know  nothing  of  this  writer  in  connexioD 
with  America  except  that  he  wrote  a  portion  of 
his  poem  on  War  in  Newfoundland,  in  Uie  winter 
of  1758;  that  the  second  edition  of  bis  perform- 
ance was  published  at  Portsmouth,  "in  Rsca- 
taqua,  or  New  Hampshire  Colony,  in  America, 
in  1761,^'  the  first  having  appeared  in  London  in 
1760,  and  the  third  ^^  in  Massachusetts  Colony,  in 
1 762."  The  fourth  and  last  edition  was  published 
in  London  without  date,  but  must  have  appeared 
in  or  before  17G6,  as  we  find  it  advertised  in  its 
complete  form  on  the  title-page  of  a  play,  jTAtf 
Congtiest  of  Canada,  by  the  same  writer,  and  it 
was  not  until  its  fourth  issue  that  it  attained  its 
full  growth  of  ten  books.  He  was  also  the  au- 
thor of  Stent-orian  Eloquence  and  Medical  In/aU 
lihility,  a  satire  in  verse  on  itinerant  preachers 
and  advertising  quacks,  published  in  1771,  and  of 
Benevolence  and  Gratitude,  a  Poem^  in  1772. 

The  longest  and  most  ambitions  of  these  pro- 
ductions is  the  Meroie  Poem  on  War.  The  sub- 
ject grew  upon  the  author  from  an  account  of 
the  conquest  of  Louisbnrg  to  a  chronicle  of  th« 
entire  war,  including  the  achievements  of  tha 
English  at  the  Havana  and  Manilla.  Wolfe  is  of 
course  the  chief  hero  of  his  chronicle,  A  few 
lines  from  tho  argument  of  his  poem  will  display 
its  style : — 
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I  BiDg  how  Wolfe,  the  foithleas  foe  engaged ; 
(For  where  Wolfe  led,  the  battle  fiercely  nufdl) 
The  havock  of  his  war,  the  mould'ring  waliBl 
Qnebeo's,  Gape  Breton's  fote;  the  oonquer'd  Ganlsl 
His  wai^e  deeds,  no  donbt,  youH  all  approve, 
Whom  foes  admire!  and  conqa*rine  Britons  Ioycl 
By  bloody  toils,  he  gain'd  on  hostire  ground. 
That   honour   great;    with   which    his   mem'ry's 

erown'd ; 
In  Britain's  cause  (amidst  the  martial  strife) 
He  fought,  he  conquered,  and  resign'd  his  hfe: 
So  Sampson  flung  proud  Dagon's  temple  down, 
Gain*d  glorious  death!  and  conquest!  and  renown! 

•  *•••• 

Where  EnffUsh,  Scotch,  and  bold  Hibernians  storm, 
(A  formiw>Ie  triple  union  form!) 
The  three-fold  pow'rs  their  gallantry  display, 
like  powder,  shot,  and  fire,  impetuous  force  their 
ly! 


The  closing  simile  is  a  good  specimen  of  the 
strangely  combined  vigor  and  absurdity  which 
characterize  this  odd  production. 

Cockings's  versification  was  amended  by  prac- 
tice. His  progress  reminds  us  of  those  remarkable 
qiedmens  of  improvement  put  forth  by  advertis- 
ing writing-masters  as  proofs  of  the  proficiency  of 
their  pupiu.  As  a  specimen  of  his  first  attempt 
we  will  give  the  salutation  of  Sophia  to  her  lover, 
Wolfe,  when  he  comes  to  take  leave  of  her  before 
leaving  for  America,  an  interview  to  which  the 
general  has  worked  up  himself  and  his  andience 
by  a  preliminary  soliloquy : — 

SopAui.— When  I  find,  sir,  yon  prefer  the  noise 
and 
Danger  of  the  Battle,  and  Fatipies  of 
A  foreign  Campaign,  to  the  quiet  enjoyment 
Of  your  FrienoB  in  Safety  in  your  native 
Country! 

Second  attempt — ^A  passage  from  the  descrip- 
tion of  Lonisbnrg  dnring  the  siege : — 

Disploded  shells  and  shot  together  throng ; 

Ana  mortars  from  their  brazen  buses  flung, 

A  prospect  odd,  of  iron,  brass,  and  lead : 

Or  stones,  and  mangled  bodies  of  the  dead. 

Fathers  to  future  sons  shall  this  report ; 

So  fought  brave  Wolfe ;  so  look'd  their  island  fort 

Third  attempt — ^the  opening  of  his  satire— 

When  empiricks  illit'rate  rise. 
And  cram  the  press  with  bare-fac'd  lies, 
And  with  great  effronf  i^  declare, 
Their  med'cines  most  efiiectual  are,  Ac. 

Fourth  and  last  attempt,  from  Benevolence  and 
Graiitade,  a  very  fair  copy  of  verses,  Master 
CockingB,  with  an  exuberance  of  flourish  quite 
remarl^ble  as  compared  with  the  cramped  hand 
of  No.  1  :— 

Desoend  celestial  muse  I  my  song  inspire ; 
With  sentiments  sublime,  my  bc»om  fire. 
To  sing  the  gifts  eonferr'd  on  human  race ; 
With  gratitude  the  streams  of  bliss  to  trace. 

(Dockings,  but  little  snocessfol  as  an  epic,  is  still 
less  so  as  a  dramatic  poet  His  play  is  heavy  and 
absurd.  His  heroes  seem  to  forget  in  their  long 
roeechee  that  they  have  started  with  blank  verse, 
ueir  language  soon  degenerates  into  the  plainest 
of  plain  prose.  A  passage  from  the  thick  of  the 
action  before  Quebec  will  show,  however,  that 
the  author  lavishes  his  choicest  similes  with  aemo- 
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cratio  impartiality  on  the  hnmbler  as  weQ  as  more 
exalted  of  the  dramatis  personie. 

JP^ont  Thimpet. — My  brave  fellows!   behave  like 
British  seamen. 
There's  warm  duty  for  ye! 

A  Mailor  antwert, — Never  fear,  sir! 
Well  tow  them  ashore,  if  the  grapples  hold; 
Or  well  fry  like  sausages  in  the  fiames! 

BXKJAIOK  Toimo  psim. 

The  Patriot  Mvse^  or  Poems  on  some  of  the 
principal  events  of  the  late  war:  together  with 
a  poem  on  the  Peace  :  Vincit  amor  patria  :  By 
an  American  Gentleman^  was  published  at  Lon- 
don in  1764,  in  an  8vo.  pamphlet  of  94  pages. 
It  is  stated  in  a  note  in  the  copy  belonging  to  the 
Philadelphia  Library,  to  be  by  Benjamin  Young 
Prime  of  New  York.  It  contains  poems  on  Qea. 
Braddodc^s  defeat ;  on  the  surrender  of  Fort  Wil- 
liam Henry ;  an  elegy  on  Governor  Belcher,  the 
gi>vernor  of  New  Jersey,  and  the  Rev.  Aaron  Burr, 
Freiiident  of  Nassau  Hall.  A  few  lines  will  give 
a  sufficient  idea  of  the  last. 

But  whither  am  I  led  9  why  all  this  grief  f 
Though  ffreat  our  sorrow  'tisn't  past  relief; 
Let  said  Surbibsa's  sighs  be  all  supprest. 
And  sooth'd  the  anguish  of  her  troubled  breast 

An  Ode  on  Viscount  George  Augustus  Howe, 
slain  in  a  skirmish  near  Oarillon,  July  6th,  1758, 
follows  an  ode  on  the  surrender  of  Louisburg. 
It  consists  of  thirty-four  stanzas  similar  to  the  fol- 
lowing:— 

"Hs  done,  'tis  done, 

The  day  is  won. 
At  length  the  destin'd  blow  is  giv'n ; 

Though  long  our  woes. 

And  strong  our  foe8» 
Our  cause  is  still  the  cause  of  heav'n. 

Another  ode,  ^^  composed  on  the  taking  of  Que- 
bec,^^  contains  a  tribute  to  Wolfe. 

Ah  Wolfe !  the  mention  of  thy  name 
Damps  in  my  breast  th*  heroic  flame, 
And  gloomy  scenes  far  other  thoughts  inspire; 
Smit  by  thy  truly  noble  deeds, 
Brave  man  I  my  conscious  bosom  bleeds, 
To  think  such  merit  should  so  soon  expire. 
And  shall  the  martial  lay 
Triumphantly  display 
Britannia's  victories  I 
And  not  the  fun'ral  strain 
In  penaiye  moans  complain, 
When  ah!  perhaps  her  bravest  hero  dies? 
Yes,  thou  shalt  now  my  thoughts  employ, 
Awhile  ni  bid  adieu  to  joy. 
And  in  soft  mis'ry  mourn ; 
Awhile  my  cheerful  tongue 
Shall  drop  tlie  gay  unfinished  song. 
And  sing  the  dirge  mncreal  o'er  thy  urn. 

Britain,  dear  shade,  indignant  g^eves 
To  be  victorious  at  thy  cost; 
She  mourns  thy  fall,  and  scarce  believes 
The  conquest  glorious,  where  her  Wolfe  is  lost. 

While  she  triumphant  twines 
For  her  surviving  sons  the  laurel  wreath 
To  martial  merit  due, 
Struck  by  thy  hapless  fate,  she  joins 
The  cypress  and  the  vew. 
To  mourn  her  h>as  and  their's  mthy  lamented'deatli. 
But  thou  couldstnot  repine. 
Thou  freelv  couldst  resign 
In  Britain  s  cause  thy  breath ; . 
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Couldftt  aot  the  patriot  hero*B  oart. 
And  bear  thy  country  on  thy  heart, 
Er'n  while  it  lauguiAh*d  in  the  pangs  of  death. 

As  once  the  Decii  certain  death  defy'd, 
T  insure  Uoine  conquest  and  devoted  dv*d ; 
As  CurtiuB,  noble  youth !  intrepid  brav  d 
The  gulf  wide-yawning,  and  his  country  sav'd : 
So  thou,  brave  Wolfe,  durst,  at  the  heaVnly  call. 

Rush  into  ruin's  open  jaws, 
Thus  like  those  heroes  didst  thou  greatly  fall, 
Thyself  devoted  in  thy  country's  cause. 

Long  as  Quebec  shall  rear  aloft  her  head, 
Long  as  her  rocks  her  stable  walls  sustain, 

Long  as  Lanrentius  in  his  spacious  bed, 
Rolls  his  vast  tide  of  waters  to  the  main ; 
Bo  long,  O  Wolfe,  thy  memory  shall  bloom, 
And  deathless  laurels  flourish  on  thy  tomb. 

This  is  followed  by  two  patriotic  hymns,  com- 
posed for,  and  sung  on  days  of  national  thanksgiv- 
ing, "  by  desire  of  the  preacher  on  his  text." 

The  anthor  also  tries  his  band  on  French  verse, 
and  gives  La  Lamentation  ds  Louis  sur  lea  vie- 
toiret  dM  Anglois.    A.D.  udooiz. 

Que  dirai-je  f 

Que  fcrai-ie  f 
Fauvre  miseraole  roi  t 

Ah!  personne 

La  conronne 
ITembarniflBe  autant  que  moL 

Fensive,  trembling,  and  embarrassed 

What  expedients  shall  I  try  f 
Snre  no  monarch  e'er  was  harass'd 

With  such  ill  success  as  L 

This  is  followed  by  Loyal  Tears  shed  over 
Royal  Dnst,  an  elegy  on  George  IL    Also,  '*■  on 

the  Liberty  of  the  Press  to  Mr.  F ,  printer,  at 

New  York,  a.d.  mdcclxii."  With  other  verses 
on  incidents  of  the  war,  and  two  Latin  paraphrases 
of  the  lament  of  David  over  Absalom,  and  the 
fight  with  Goliath. 

In  1791,  Dr.  Prime jpnblished  Columbia's  Glorpj 
or  Britiah  Pride  Humhled;  a  Poem  on  the 
American  Pevohitum :  some  part  of  it  being  a 
pa/rody  on  an  ode  entitled  Britain's  Glory^  or 
Gallic  Pi-ide  Humbled;  composed  on  the  capture 
of  Quebec,  A,D,  1769,  by  Benjamin  Young 
Prime,  M.D.  In  a  brief  preface,  he  speaks  of 
bis  former  publication  in  London,  in  1764,  and 
of  the  requests  of  his  friends  made  to  him  to 
compose  a  parody  upon  it  in  honor  of  the  Ameri- 
can revolution.  The  plan  expanded  to  a  compo- 
sition of  1441  lines,  occupied  with  a  review  of 
the  events  of  the  war,  a  eulogy  of  the  friends 
and  denunciation  of  the  enemies  of  the  country. 
It  was  ready  for  publication  at  the  close  of  the 
war,  but,  as  the  author  informs  us,  in  consequence 
of  a  seven  years'  absence  from  the  city,  his  affairs 
had  become  somewhat  deranged,  and  as  no 
printer  could  be  found  to  execute  the  work  on 
any  but  cash  terms,  he  postponed  publisliing  for 
a  few  years.  We  extract  a  portion  of  a  panegy- 
ric upon  Washington : — 

0  Washington!  thou  dear,  illustrioua  chief! 
Thou  ornament  and  blessing  to  mankind  I 
The  soldier's  glory  and  thv  country's  pride ! 
Columbia's  skilful  guide 
Through  the  dire  contest,  and  her  sweet  relief 
In  all  the  sorrows  of  her  state  forlorn  I 
How  has  thy  ehnracter  refin'd 


Since  first  thy  great  career  began  I 
Together  in  one  glorious  group  eombm  d 
AU  the  bright  virtaee  that  adorn 
The  Christian,  Patriot,  Hero  op  the  Man  I 

♦        »»*♦♦ 
Nor  to  the  narrow  bounds 
Of  one  short  age  alone, 

Shall  poorly  be  confin'd 
The  gen'rous  things  which  thou  hast  done 
To  benefit  mankind : 
For  as  thy  fame  resounds 
To  foreign  climes ; 
So  future  times 
The  sweet  rehearsal  shall  regale. 
And  from  their  fathers'  lips,  in  a  lon^  line. 
Shall  children's  children  hear  the  pleasing  tale  I 

The  first  of  the  songs  which  mark  the  progrea 
from  discontent  to  revolution,  comes  to  us  ftx>m 
the  Old  Dominion : — 

From  ihs  Vbvinta  GaaeUe,  Uay  %  ITftS. 
Sure  never  was  picture  drawn  more  to  the  life 
Or  affectionate  husband  more  fond  of  his  wife. 
Than  America  conies  and  loves  Britaiu*s  sons. 
Who,  conscious  of  Freedom,  are  bold  as  great  guns. 
"  Hearta  of  Oak  are  we  still,  for  we're  sons  of 
those  Men, 
Who  always  are  ready,  steady,  boys,  steady. 
To  fight  for  their  freedom  again  and  again. 

Tho*  we  feast  and  grow  fat  on  America's  soil,     ^ 
Yet  we  own  ourselves  subjects  of  Britaiirs  fair  isle; 
And  who's  so  absurd  to  deny  us  the  name! 
Since  true  British  blood  flows  in  every  vein. 
"  Hearts  of  Oak,  <kc" 

Then  cheer  up,  ray  lads,  to  your  country  be  firm. 
Like  kings  of  the  ocean,  we'll  weather  each  storm; 
Intejrrity  calls  out,  fair  liberty,  see. 
Waves  her  Flag  o'er  our  heads  and  her  words  are 
he  free. 
"  Hearts  of  Oak,  Ac" 

To  King  George,  as  true  subjects^  we  loyal  bow 

down. 
But  hope  we  may  call  Magna  Charta  our  own. 
Let  the  rest  of  the  world  slavish  worship  decree, 
Great  Britain  has  ordered  her  sons  to  be  free. 
"  Hearts  of  Oak,  Ac." 

Poor  Esau  his  burth-right  gave  up  for  a  bribe, 
Americans  scorn  th*  mean  soul-selling  tribe; 
Beyond  life  our  fireedom  we  chuse  to  possess, 
Which,  thro*  life  well  defend,  and  abjure  a  broad  & 
«  Hearts  of  Oak  are  we  still,  and  we're  sons  of 
those  men. 
Who  fear  not  the  ocean,  brave  roanngs  of 

cannon, 
To  stop  all  oppression,  again  and  again. 

On  our  brow  while  we  laurel-crown'd  liberty  wear. 
What  Englishmen  ought  we  American^  dare ; 
Though  tempests  and  terrors  around  ns  we  see. 
Bribes  nor  fears  can  prevail  o*er  the  hearts  thai  are 
free. 
"  Hearts  of  Oak  are  we  still,  for  we're  sons  oi 
those  men 
Who  always  are  ready,  steady,  boys,  steady. 
To  fight  for  their  freedom  again  and  again. 

With  Loyalty,  Liberty  let  us  entwine. 
Our  blood  shall  for  both  flow  as  free  as  our  wine ; 
Let  us  set  an  example,  what  all  men  should  be. 
And  a  Toast  give  the  World,  "Here**  to  those  dare 
be  free. 
"Hearts  of  Oak,  Ac" 
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The  next  we  present  was  published  in  the  Penn- 
sylvania Chronicle,  Jolv  4,  1768.  It  was  one  of 
^e  earliest  lyrics  of  the  Kevolution,  and,  by  an 
adTertisement  in  Hugh  Gainers  Grazette,  appears 
to  have  been  publisheil  with  the  iniisio  to  which 
it  was  set  It  has  been  attributed  both  to  Mrs. 
Mercy  Warren,*  and  to  John  Dickinson. 

A  toirOb 

Come,  join  hand  in  hand,  brave  Americana  all, 
And  roiue  yoar  bold  hearts  at  fair  Liberty's  call ; 
No  ^rannoos  act  shall  suppress  your  jtist  claim. 
Or  stain  with  dishonoar  America  s  name. 

In  freedom  we're  bom,  and  in  freedom  well 
live  I 
Oar  purses  are  ready — 
Bteaay,  friends*  steady ; — 
Not  as  slaves,  but  as  freemen  our  money  we'll 
give. 

Our  worthy  forefisthers  Qef  s  give  them  a  cheer) 
To  climates  unknown  did  courageously  steer ; 
Throuffh  oceans  to  deserts  for  freedom  they  came. 
And,  dying,  bequeath'd  us  their  freedom  and  fame. 
In  freedom  we're  born,  d^ 

nieir  generous  bosoms  all  dangers  despised, 
So  highly,  so  wisely  their  birthrights  they  prized; 
We'U  keep  what  they  gave,  we  will  piously  keep* 
Kor  frustrate  their  toils  on  the  land  and  the  deep. 
In  freedom  we're  boru,  Ac 

The  tree  their  own  hands  had  to  Liberty  rear'd, 
They  lived  to  behold  growing  strong  and  revered , 
Witn  transport  then  cried,  "Now  our  wishes  we 

gain. 
For  our  children  shall  gather  the  fruits  of  our  pain." 

In  freedom  we're  born,  <&c 

How  sweet  are  the  labours  that  freemen  endure, 
That  they  shall  enjoy  all  the  profit,  secure— 
No  more  such  sweet  labours  Americans  know 
If  Britons  shall  reap  what  Americans  sow. 
In  freedom  we're  born,  ^o. 

Swarms  of  placemen    and    pcnsionersl  soon  will 

appear, 
like  UMSusts  deforming  the  charms  of  the  year  ; 
Suns  vainly  will  rise,  showers  vainly  descend. 
If  we  are  to  drudge  for  what  others  shall  spend. 

In  freedom  we're  born,  <bc 

Then  join  hand  in  hand,  brave  Americans  all. 
By  unUinff,  we  stand,  by  dividing,  we  fall ; 
In  so  righteous  a  cause  let  us  hope  to  succeed 
For  Heaven  approves  of  each  generous  deed. 
In  freedom  we're  bom,  Ao. 

All  ages  shall  speak  with  amaae  and  applause 
Of  the  courage  we'll  show  in  support  ofour  laws ; 
To  die  we  can  bear,  but  to  serve  we  disdain, 
For  shame  is  to  freemen  more  dreadfrd  than  pain. 
In  freedom  we're  bom,  dc. 

Tills  bumper  I  crown  for  our  sovereign's  health. 
And  this  for  Britannia's  glory  and  wealth ; 
That  wealth  and  that  glory  unmortal  may  be, 
If  she  is  but  just,  and  if  we  are  but  ftee. 
In  freedom  we're  bora,  dec 

A  tory  parody  of  this  song  appeared  in  the 
Supplement  Extraordinary  to  the  Boston  Gazette 
oi  Monday,  September  26,  1768 : — 


•  John  W.  Moor«*f  EnojdoiMBdlA  of  Miuio,  881. 

t  The  ministry  baTS  alrssdy  begun  to  gire  sway  In  pensions 
the  money  they  lately  took  ont  of  onr  pockets  witnout  our 
eoDsent 


Last  Tuesday  the  following  song  made  its  ap- 
pearance from  a  garret  at  C — st — e  W — ^m : — 

Come,  shake  your  dull  noddles,  ye  pumpkins,  and 

bawl, 
And  own  that  you're  mad  at  fair  Liberty's  calL 
No  scandalous  conduct  can  add  to  your  shame, 
Condemn'd  to  dishonor,  inherit  tlie  fame  t 

In  folly  you're  born,  and  in  folly  you'll  live, 
To  madness  still  ready. 
And  stupidly  steady. 
Not  as  men  but  as  monkies,  the  tokens  you  give. 

Your  grandsire,  old  Satan — ^now  give  him  a  cheer! — 
Would  act  like  yourselves,  and  as  wildly  would  steer. 
So  ^reat  an  example  in  prospect  still  keep; 
Whilst  you  are  aUve,  old  Bebsee  may  sleep. 
In  folly,  Ac 

Such  villains,  such  rascals,  all  dangers  despise, 
And  stick  not  at  mobbing,  when  mischief's  the  prize: 
They  burst  through  all  barriers,  and  piously  keep, 
Such  chattels  and  goods  the  vile  rascab  can  sweep. 
In  folly,  Ac 

The  tree  which  the  wisdom  of  justice  hath  rear'd, 
Should  be  stout  for  their  use,  and  by  no  means  be 

spared. 
When  fuddled  with  rum,  the  mad  sots  to  restrain ; 
Sure  Tyburn  will  sober  the  wretches  again. 

In  folly,  Ac 

Your  brats  and  your  hunters  by  no  means  forget. 
But  feather  your  nests,  for  they  re  bare  enough  yet ; 
From  the  insolent  rich  sure  the  poor  knave  may 

steal. 
Who  ne'er  in  his  life  knew  the  scent  of  a  meaL 

In  folly,  Ac. 

When  in  your  own  cellars  you've  quaffed  a  regale, 
Then  drive,  tug  and  stink  the  neztnouse  to  assail. 
For  short  is  your  harvest,  nor  long  shall  you  know 
The  pleasure  of  reaping  what  other  men  sow. 
In  folly,  Ac. 

Then  plunder,  my  lads,  for  when  red  coats  appear. 
You'll  melt  like  the  locusts  when  winter  ia  nean 
Grold  vainly  will  glow ;  silver  vainly  will  shine ; 
But  faith  you  must  skulk,  you  no  more  shall  purloin. 
In  foUy,  Ac. 

Then  nod  your  poor  numbskulls,  ye  pumpkins,  and 

bawlf 
The  De'il  take  such  rascals,  fools,  whoresons  and  all 
Your  cursed  old  trade  of  purloining  must  cease. 
The  curse  and  the  dread  of  all  order  and  peace. 

In  folly,  dec 

All  ages  shall  speak  with  contempt  and  amaze. 
Of  the  vilest  Banditti  that  swarm'd  in  those  days ; 
In  defiance  of  halters,  of  whins,  and  of  chains, 
The  rogues  would  run  riot^  damn'd  fools  for  their 

pains. 

in  foUy,  Ac 

Gulp  down  your  last  dram,  for  the  gallows  now 

groans, 
And  order  depreas'd  her  lost  empire  bemoans ; 
While  we  quite  transported  and  happy  shall  be, 
From  snobs,  knaves  and  villains,  protected  and  free. 

In  folly,  Ac. 

We  soon  after  have  the  tables  again  turned,  in 
a  new  version  of  this  popular  song.  It  was  pub- 
lished in  a  handbill  at  Boston.* 


*  We  ore  indebted  fbr  tbto  and  the  preTlons  song  to  a  Terr 
valuable  eollectton  of  enttlngs  from  American  and  EngHsb 
newspapers,  lllostrating  tbe  blstorr  of  onr  coantry  from  1660 
to  1840,  formed  by  the  antlqnary  William  Upcott,  in  the  pos- 
session of  tbe  New  York  Historical  Sodety. 
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THB  PABODT  PAxoDizaB,  o«  TUB  iLuaAowram  foira  OP 

UBSBTT. 

Come,  swallow  your  buiwpers,  ye  Tories,  and  roar. 
That  the  wna  of  fair  freedom  are  hamper'd  once 

more; 
But  know  that  no  cnt-throats  our  spirits  can  tame, 
Kor  a  host  of  oppressors  shall  smother  the  flame. 

Chorus. 
In  freedom  we're  bom,  and  like  sons  of  the  brave. 

Will  never  surrender, 

Bnt  swear  to  defend  her, 
And  scorn  to  survive  if  unable  to  save. 

Oar  grandsiree,  blest  heroes  I  well  give  them  a  tear. 

Nor  sully  their  honors  by  stooping  to  fear ; 

Tliro*  deaths  and  tiiro'  dangers  their  trophies  they 

won, 
We  dare  be  their  rivals,  nor  will  be  outdone. 

CTiarut. 

Let  tyrants  and  minions  presume  to  despise. 
Encroach  on  our  rights  and  make  freedom  their  prize ; 
The  fruits  of  theiivrapine  they  never  shall  keep — 
Tho*  vengeance  naay  nod,  yet  how  short  is  her  sleep. 

Chorus. 

The  tree  which  proud  Haman  for  Mordeeai  rear'd. 
Stands  recorded,  that  virtue  eudanger'd  is  spar'd ; 
That  rogues,  whom  no  bonds  and  nolawscan  restrain. 
Must  be  stript  of  their  honors  and  humbled  again. 

Chorus. 

Our  wives  and  our  babes  still  protected,  shall  know 
Those  who  dare  to  be  free  shall  for  ever  be  so ; 
On  these  arms  and  these  hearts  they  may  safely  rely. 
For  in  fre^om  we'll  live,  or  like  heroes  we'll  die. 

Chonu. 

Ye  insolent  tyrants,  who  wish  to  enthrall. 
Ye  minions  1  ye  placemen  I  pimps,  pensioners,  all  I 
How  short  is  your  triumpb,  now  feeble  your  trust  I 
Your  honors  must  wither  and  nod  to  the  dust. 

Chorus. 

When  opprest  and  reproaoh'd,  our  king  we  implore, 
Still  firmly  persuaded  our  rights  he'll  restore ; 
When  our  hearts  beat  to  arms  to  defend  a  just  right. 
Our  monarch  rules  there,  and  forbids  us  to  fight. 

Chorus. 

Not  the  glitter  of  arma,  nor  the  dread  of  a  fray, 
Could  make  us  submit  to  their  chains  for  a  day; 
Withheld  by  affection,  on  Britons  we  call, 
Fteventthe  fierce  conflict  which  threatens  your  falL 

Chorus. 

AH  ages  shall  speak  with  amase  and  applause, 
Of  the  prudence  we  show  in  support  of  our  cause. 
Assured  of  our  safety  a  Brunswick  still  reigns. 
Whose  free,  loyal  subjects  are  strangers  to  chains. 

C?u»rus. 

llien  join  hand  in  hand,  brave  Americans  all. 
To  be  free,  is  to  live ;  to  be  slaves  is  to  fall ; 
Has  the  land  such  a  dastard  as  scorns  not  a  lord  f 
Who  dreads  not  a  fetter  mnch  more  than  a  sword  ? 

Chorus, 

A  song  to  the  same  tone  was  composed  in  New 
York,  in  honor  of  some  of  the  leaders  of  opinion 
in  that  day.  a  portion  of  whom  afterwards  fibred 
on  the  royaliBt  side.  It  appeared  in  the  New  York 
Jonmal,  Jannaiy  26, 1769. 

A  SOKO. 

Gome,  cheer  tqp,  my  lads,  like  a  true  British  band, 
In  the  cause  of  our  country  who  join  heart  and 

hand* 
Fair  Freedom  invites — she  cries  out — "Agree  I 
And  be  steadfast  for  thoee  that  are  steadCsst  for  me." 


Hearts  of  oak  are  we  all. 
Hearts  of  oak  well  remain  : 

Wo  always  are  ready — 

Steady,  boys,  steady—     ^ 
To  give  them  our  voices  agam  and  again. 

With  the  brave  sons  of  Freedom,  of  every  degree. 
Unite  idl  the  good— and  united  are  we  : 
But  still  be  the  lot  of  the  villains  disgrace— 
Whose  foul,  rotten  hearts  give  the  lie  to  their  face. 

Hearts  of  oak,  Ac 
See  I  their  unblushing  chieftain  I  pervertcr  of  laws  I 
His  teeth  are  the  shai^'s,  and  a  vulture's  hia  dawa— 
As  soon  would  I  venture— howe'er  he  may  talk. 
My  lambs  with  a  wolf,  or  my  fowls  with  a  hawk. 

Hearts  of  oak,  dtc 
First— the  worth  of  good  Cruger  letfs  crown  with 

applause,  , 

Who  has  joiu'd  us  a^in  in  fair  liberty's  eauae— 
Sour  Envy,  herself,  is  afraid  of  his  name. 
And  weeps  that  she  finds  not  a  blot  in  hia  fame. 

Hearts  of  oak,  Ac 

To  Jauncey,  my  souls,  let  your  praises  resound  I 
With   health    and   success   may  hia   goodnesa   be 

crown'd : 
May  the  cup  of  his  Joy  never  cease  to  run  o'er — 
For  he  gave  to  us  all  when  he  gave  to  the  poor  1 
Hearts  of  oak,  Ao. 

What  Briton,  undaunted,  that  pants  to  be  free. 
But  warms  at  the  mention  of  brave  De  Launcer  f 
"  Happy  Freedom  I'*  said  Fame,  "  what  a  eon  have 

you  here  1  .     .  , 

Whose  head  is  approved,  and  whose  heart  is  smeere. 
Hearts  of  oak,  ^o. 

Fdr  worth  and  for  truth,  and  good  nature  renown'd. 
Let  the  name  and  applauses  of  Walton  go  round : 
His  prudence  attracts — ^but  his  free,  honest  aool 
Gives  a  grace  to  the  rest,  and  enlivens  the  whole. 
Hearts  of  oak,  ^o. 

Huzza  I  for  the  patriots  whose  virtue  is  tried — 
Unbiass'd  by  fsction,  untainted  by  pride : 
Who  Liberty's  welfare  undaunted  pursue. 
With  heads  ever  clear,  and  hearts  ever  true. 
Hearts  of  oak,  Ac 

Theplanting  of  the  first  liberty  pole  In  the  conn- 
try  in  Tbe  Fields  at  New  York,  in  that  portion  of  the 
present  Park  between  the  westend  of  the  City  Hall 
and  Broadway,  by  the  Sons  of  Liberty,  and  the 
struggle  which  ensned  between  that  energetic  band 
and  the  government  troops,  during  whidh  the  pok 
was  out  down,  again  set  up,  again  felled,  and 
finally  hooped  and  otherwise  protected  with  ipt», 
seems  to  have  excited  the  attention  of  some  Tory 
versifier,  who  perpetrated  a  burlesque  cantata,  a 
copy  of  which  is  preserved  in  its  original  form  of 
four  foMo  pages,  printed  in  laive  type,  in  the  col- 
lection of  broadsides  made  by  I>n  Simitidie,  now 
in  the  possession  of  the  Library  Company  <rf'  Phi- 
ladelphia. A  MS.  note  by  that  antiquary  on  the 
copy,  informs  us  that  "this  p(q>er  waa  found 
under  the  front  door  of  a  great  many  hooaes  in 
New  York  on  the  morning  of  the  fifth  of  March, 

The  Proemum  with  iJke  J^ndard  ^f  FaMtnh: 
a  Citato*  opens  with  a  few  lines  of 

BBOITATTVa. 

Twas  on  the  mom  when  Virtue  wept  to  see 
Discord  stalk  forth  in  robes  of  liberty. 
The  sons  of  Faction  met  (a  ghastly  baadl) 
To  fix  their  standard  in  our  bleeding  land: 
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FleaeTd  irith  the  playthinff,  roared  the  yonthfnl  train, 
WoQd'ring  their  parents  had  g^wn  young  again. 

•  •••«• 

High  o*er  the  rest  bra'  champion  Sawney  stood. 
The  braaen  trumpet  of  the  uctious  brood. 

Sawney  rings  a  song  in  Scotch. 

He  ended,  while  amid  the  gazing  throng 
The  noble  captain  proudly  stallrd  along. 

"  The  noble  captain  **  was  Sands,  who  sings  a 
song  to  the  air  Yankee  Doodle.  A  stanza  or  two 
may  be  given : — 

Good  neighbom,  if  you're  not  afiraid. 
Be  not  in  trepidation, 
Tho'  our  great  loss  before  did  raise 
Prodigious  consternation. 

Yankee  Doodle,  Jte, 

Let  ev'ry  body  laugh  and  sing, 
And  be  a  very  gay  soul ; 
For  we  have  got  another  post 
As  big  as  any  May-pole. 

BecUaUee. 

In  solemn  pomp,  amid  the  shouting  throng. 
The  coursers  drew  the  massy  Pole  along. 


-r  then  sings, 


Of  all  the  men  in  our  town, 
The  dark,  the  fair,  the  red,  the  brown. 
That  toil  topull  the  ehurehmen  down. 
There's  none  like  S***  the  L- 


BedkMee, 

Brave,  honest  George,  of  genuine  British  mould. 
With  face  of  plenty,  and  with  heart  of  g^ld, 
Ab  'mong  the  beUowing  band  he  dauntless  stood, 
Soon  as  their  standard  rais'd  in  air  he  view'd, 
His  virtuous  breast  with  patriot  fervour  glow'd, 
While  thus  his  words  witn  manly  freedom  flow'd : 

We  give  this  song  entire,  for  its  minute  descrip- 
tion of  the  liberty-pole. 

Air—^l>errtf-dovmJ* 

Gome  listen,  good  neighbours  of  every  degree, 
Whose  hearts,  like  your  purses,  are  open  and  free. 
Let  thip  pole  a  monument  ever  remain. 
Of  the  folly  and  arts  of  the  time-serving  train. 

Derry  down,  Ac 

Its  bottom,  BO  artfully  fiz'd  under  ground, 
Resembles  their  scheming,  so  low  and  profound ; 
The  dark  underminings,  and  base  dirty  ends, 
On  which  the  snceess  of  the  faction  depends 

Derry  down,  ^ 

The  vane,  mark'd  with  freedom,  may  put  us  in  mind. 
As  it  varies,  and  flutters,  and  turns,  with  the  wind. 
That  no  faitii  can  be  j^Iac'd  in  the  words  of  our  foes, 
Who  change  as  the  wind  of  their  interest  blows. 

Derry  down,  Ac 

The  iron  clasp'd  around  it,  so  firm  and  so  neat, 
Besembles  too  closely  their  fraud  and  deceit, 
If  the  outside's  but  guarded,  they  care  not  a  pin. 
How  rotten  and  hollow  the  heart  is  within. 

Derry  down,  Ac 

Then  away,  ye  pretenders  to  freedom,  away. 

Who  strive  to  CAJole  us  in  hopes  to  betray ; 

Leave  the  pole  for  the  stroKe  of  the  hghtning  to 

sever. 
And,  hnzEah  for  King  George  and  our  country  for 

everl 

Derry  down,  Ac 


This  cnrions  production  has  never,  to  onr 
knowledge,  been  reprinted  or  noticed.  Onr  ex- 
tracts are  uova  Du  Simitidre's  copy,  the  only  one 
we  have  met  with. 

The  bnming  of  the  armed  schooner  Gaspee  in 
the  waters  of  Rhode  Island,  one  of  the  earliest  in- 
stances of  resistance  to  British  authority,  gave  rise 
to  a  ballad  at  the  time  which  has  a  genuine  flavor 
of  the  popular  feeling.  The  passage  of  historyto 
wluch  it  refers  is  thus  related  by  Bancroft.  The 
time  was  June,  1772. 

**  Inhabitants  of  Providence,  in  Rhode  Island, 
had  in  the  last  March,  complained  to  the  Deputy 
Governor  of  the  conduct  of  Lieutenant  Duding- 
ston.  Commander  of  the  Gaspee,  who  obstructed 
their  vessels  and  boats,  without  showing  any  evi- 
dence of  his  authority.  Hopkins,  the  Chief  Jus- 
tice, on  being  consulted,  gave  the  opinion,  ^  that 
any  person  who  should  come  into  the  Colony  and 
exercise  any  authority  by  force  of  arms,  without 
showing  his  commission  to  the  Governor,  nnd  if  a 
Custom  House  officer,  wi.thout  being  sworn  into 
his  office,  was  guilty  of  a  trespass,  if  not  piracy.* 
The  Governor,  therefore,  sent  a  sheriff  on  board 
the  Gaspee,  to  ascertain  by  what  orders  the  Lien- 
tenant  acted;  and  Dudlngston  referred  the  sub- 
ject to  the  Admiral.  The  Admiral  answered 
from  Boston :  ^  The  Lieutenant,  Sir,  has  done  his 
dnty.  I  shall  give  the  King's  officers  directions, 
that  they  send  every  man  taken  in  molesting  them 
to  me.  As  sure  as  the  people  of  Newport  attempt 
to  rescue  any  vessel,  and  any  of  them  are  taken, 
I  will  hang  them  as  pirates.'  Dudingston  se- 
conded the  insolence  of  hi 4  superior  officer,  in- 
sulted the  inhabitants,  plundered  the  islands  of 
sheep  and  hogs,  cut  down  trees,  fired  at  market 
boats,  detained  vessels  without  a  colorable  pre- 
text, and  made  illegal  seizures  of  goods  of  which 
the  recovery  cost  more  than  they  were  worth. 

*'*'  On  the  ninth  of  June,  the  Providence  Packet 
was  returning  to  Providence,  and  proud  of  its 
speed,  went  gayly  on,  heedless  of  the  Gaspee. 
Dudingston  gave  chase.  The  tide  being  at  flood, 
the  Packet  ventured  near  shore ;  the  Gaspee  con- 
fidently followed;  and  drawing  more  water  ran 
aground  on  Nauquit,  a  little  below  Pautuxet. 
The  following  night  a  party  of  men  in  six  or  seven 
boats,  led  by  Jobui  Brown  and  Joseph  Brown  of 
Providence,  and  Simeon  Botter  of  Bristol,  boarded 
the  stranded  schooner,  after  a  scuffle  in  which 
Dudingston  was  wounded,  took  and  landed  its 
crew,  and  then  set  it  on  fire.'** 

The  author  of  the  old  balkd  is  unknown : 

KBW  SOHO  OALXA>  nU  OjLSrBLf 

Twas  in  the  reign  of  George  the  Third, 
The  public  peace  was  much  disturVd, 
By  ships  of  war  that  came  and  laid. 
Within  our  ports  to  stop  our  trade 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-two, 
In  Newport  harbor  lay  a  crew 
That  play'd  the.parts  of  pirates  there. 
The  sons  of  Freedom  could  not  bear. 

Sometimes  they'd  weigh,  and  give  them  chase. 
Such  actions,  sure  were  very  base  I — 
No  honest  coasters  could  pass  by. 
But  what  they  would  let  some  shot  fly. 

•  BMeroft*B  United  BUtss,  tL  4ie,  417. 
t  From  Sketches  of  Newport  and  ita  Vieloltj,  pabUff' 
John  B.  Taylor,  New  York,  1841,  pp.  IRV-S. 
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Which  did  provoke  to  high  degree 
Those  tnie-Dorn  Sons  of  Liberty,— 
80  Uiat  they  could  no  longer  bear 
Those  BonB  of  Belial  staying  therei 

It  was  not  long,  ere  it  fell  out 
That  William  Duddingston,  so  stout, 
Coniniaiuler  of  the  Gaspee  tender. 
Which  he  has  reason  to  remember-* 

Because,  as  people  do  assert. 

He  almost  met  hia  just  desert ; 

Here  on  the  twelfth*  day  of  last  Jnne^ 

Between  the  hours  of  twelve  and  one — 

Did  clioso  the  sloop  called  the  Hannah, 
Of  which  one  Lindsay  was  commander — 
They  dogg'd  her  up  Providence  Sound, 
And  there  the  rascals  got  aground. 

Tlie  news  of  it  flew  that  very  doy, 
That  tliev  on  Naquit  Point  did  lay; — 
That  night,  about  half  after  ten. 
Some  ^arragansett  Indian-men, 

Being  sixty-four,  if  I  remember. 
Soon  made  this  stout  coxcomb  surrender — 
And  what  was  best  of  all  their  tricks. 
In  him  a  ball  too  they  did  fix- 
Then  set  the  men  upon  the  land 
And  burnt  her  up,  we  understand — 
Which  thing  provok'd  the  king  so  high 
He  said  those  men  should  surely  die 

So  if  he  can  but  find  them  out. 
King  George  has  offered  very  stout 
One  thousand  pounds  to  fina  out  one 
That  wounded  William  Duddingston. 

One  thousand  more,  he  says  hell  spare 
To  those  who  say  they  Sheriffs  were— 
One  thousand  more  there  doth  remain 
For  to  find  out  the  leader's  name. 

Likewise  one  hundred  pound  per  man. 
For  any  one  of  all  the  clan ; 
But  let  him  try  his  utmost  skill, 
Fm  apt  to  think  he  never  will 
Find  out  one  of  these  hearts  of  gold. 
Though  he  should  offer  fifty  fold. 

We  have  next  to  present  three  out  of  several 
Bcraps  of  verse  on  the  exciting  topic  of  tea.  The 
first  is  from  the  New  Hampshire  Gazette  of  July 
22,  1774;  the  seconi^  from  the  Pennsylvania 
Journal  of  September  14,  in  the  same  year;  the 
third  is  also  from  a  newspaper  of  about  the  same 
period: — 

z. 

Rouse  ev'ry  generous  thoughtful  mind. 
The  rising  danger  flee ; 
If  you  would  histing  freedom  find. 
Now  then  abandon  tea. 

XL 

Scorn  to  be  bound  with  {plden  chains^ 
Though  they  allure  the  sight; 
Bid  them  defiance  if  the^  claim 
Our  freedom  and  birth-right 

m. 

Shall  we  our  freedom  give  away. 
And  all  our  comfort  place 
In  drinking  of  outlandish  tea. 
Only  to  please  our  taste. 


IV. 


*  Historians  Bay  the  9th  of  Joae. 


Forbid  it.  Heaven,  let  us  be  wise^ 
And  seek  our  cowitrv's  good ; 
Nor  ever  let  a  thought  arise, 
That  tea  should  be  our  food. 


V. 


Sinee  we  so  great  a  plenty  have. 
Of  all  that's  for  our  health ; 
Shall  we  that  baleful  herb  receive^ 
Impoverishing  our  wealth. 


VL 


When  we  survey  the  breatbleas  coipse^ 
With  putrid  matter  fiU'd ; 
For  crawling  worms  a  sweet  resort, 
By  us  reputed  ilL 


vn. 


Noxious  effiuvia  sending  out 
From  its  pernicious  store. 
Not  only  from  the  foaming  mouth. 
Bat  every  lifeless  pore. 


VOL 


To  view  the  same  enrollM  in  tea. 
Besmeared  with  such  perfumes. 
And  then  the  herb  sent  o*er  the  sea. 
To  us  it  tainted  comes. 


IX. 


Some  of  it  tinctured  with  the  filth 
Of  carcases  embalm'd ; 
Taste  of  this  herb  then  if  thou  wilt^ 
Sure  me  it  cannot  charm. 


Adieu,  away,  O  tea  begone. 
Salute  our  taste  no  more ; 
Though  thou  art  coveted  by  somd^ 
Who're  destiu'd  to  be  poor. 


By  aLad}f, 

Begone,  pernicious  baneful  tea. 

With  lul  Pandora's  ills  poeseas'd; 
Hyson,  no  more  beguiled  by  thee. 

My  noble  sons  shall  be  oppressed. 
To  Britain  fly,  where  gold  enslaves 

And  venal  men  their  birth-right  sell: 
Tell  North  and  his  brib'd  clan  of  knaves 

Their  bloody  acts  were  made  in  heU. 
In  Henry's  reign  those  acts  began. 

Which  sacr^  rules  of  justice  broke; 
North  now  pursues  the  hellish  plan. 

To  fix  on  us  his  slavish  yoke. 
But  we  oppose,  and  will  be  free. 

This  ffreat  good  cause  we  will  defend; 
Nor  bribe,  nor  Gage,  nor  North's  decree, 

Shall  make  us  "  at  his  feet  to  bend." 
From  AngUa's  ancient  sons  we  came, 

Those  heroes  who  for  freedom  fought; 
In  Freedom's  cause  well  match  their  fam^ 

By  their  example  greatly  taught 
Our  king  we  love,  but  North  we  hate. 

Nor  will  to  him  submission  own ; 
If  death's  our  doom,  we'll  brave  our  (bXq, 

But  pay  allegiance  to  the  thionei 

▲  UkDTiB  ABBU  10  BXB  VSA*«ABUL 

Farewell  the  tea-board,  with  its  gaudy  equipage 
Of  cups  and  saucers,  cream-bucket,  sugar-tongs, 
The  pretty  tea-chest  also,  lately  stor'd 
With  Hyson,  Congou,  and  best  double  fine. 
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Fan  mukj  a  joyous  moment  have  I  sat  by  ye, 

Hearing  the  girls  tiittle,  the  old  maids  talk  scandal. 

And  the  spruce  coxcomb  langh  at — ^mav  be— nothiuj^ 

No  more  shsU  I  dish  out  the  once  lov  d  liquor, 

Tliough  now  detestable, 

Beeause  I  am  taught  (and  I  believe  it  true) 

Its  use  irill  ftuten  slwUh  chain9  upon  my  eouniry. 

And  Libxbtt's  the  goddess  I  would  ohose 

To  reign  triumphant  in  Ahskica. 

7%e  AtMciation^  <fec.,  of  the  Colonies  at  the 
Orand  Congress  held  at  Philadelphia^  September 
1, 1774,  by  ''  Bob  Jingle,  Esq.,  Poet-Laureat  to  the 
Congress,*'  printed  in  that  year,  is  a  parody  in 
yei^e  of  the  Articles  of  Assodation,  which 
8MD1S  to  have  been  a  favorite  species  of  wit  with 
the  Tory  bonis,  who  found  in  the  new  proceed- 
ings of  legislation  novel  matter  for  their  jocularity. 
A  clever  squib,  in  verse,  A  Dialogue  between  a 
Southern  Delegate  and  his  Spouse^  on  hie  return 
from  the  Grand  Continental  Congrese^  of  the 
same  year,  is  in  a  similar  vein,  the  humor  con- 
fflsting  in  the  indignant  wife  rating  her  simple- 
minded  husband  for  his  rashness  in  intermeddling 
with  flairs  of  state.  A  single  passage  of  the 
altercation  will  suffice : — 

Wife.    Good  Lord  1  how  magnammonB  I 

I  fear,  child,  thou'rt  drunk. 

Poet  tJiou  think  thyself,  deary,  a  Cromwell,  or  Monck? 

Dost  thou  think  that  wise  nature  meant  thy  shallow 

pate. 
To  digest  the  important  affairs  of  a  state  t 
Thou  bornl    thou!    the  machine  of  an  empire  to 

wield? 
And  thou  wise  in  debate  I  Should'st  feel  bold  in  the 

field? 
If  thou'st  wisdom  to  manage  tobacco,  and  slave, 
Ifs  as  much  as  God  ever  designed  thee  to  have: 
Because  men  are  males,  are  they  all  politicians  f 
Why  then  1  presume  they're  divines  and  physicians. 
And  born  all  with  talents  every  station  to  fill. 
Noble  proo£i  you've  given !  no  doubt  of  your  skill : 
Would  I  instead  of  Delegates,  they'd  sent  Delegates' 

wives; 
Heavens !  we  couldn't  have  bungled  it  so  for  our 

lives! 
If  you  had  even  consulted  the  boys  of  a  school. 
Believe  me,  Love,  you  could  not  have  played  so  the 

fool: 
Would  it  bluster,  and  frighten  its  own  poor  dear 

wife, 
Ab  the  Congress  does  England!  quite  out  of  her 

life! 

HoBBAMD.  This  same  Congrese^  my  dear,  much  dis- 
turbeth  thy  rest, 

God  and  man  ask  no  more  than  that  men  do  their 
best; 

lis  their  fate,  not  their  crimes,  if  they've  little  pre- 
tence. 

To  your  most  transceudent  penetration  and  sense ; 

Ti.«  great  pity,  I  grant,  they  hadn't  ask'd  the  advice 

Of  a  judge  of  affidrs,  so*  profound  and  so  nice ; 

You're  so  patient,  so  cool,  so  monstrous  eloquent. 

Next  Congress,  my  Empress  shall  be  made  President 

A  mild  remonstrance  against  a  famous  practice 
appears  in  Bivington^s  Gazette  at  this  date.  We 
give  it  with  its  introductory  note,  showing  its 
author  at  least  did  not  set  on  extravagant  valne 
on  his  contribution. 

Ml  RlVINOTOIf-^ 

I  shall  take  it  very  kind  in  you,  sir,  if  you  will  be 
ao  good  to  put  the  verses,  wrapt  up  in  this  paper, 


into  your  next  Gazetteer,  for  fear  of  some  terrible 
mischief:  I  am  concerned  I  can't  afford  to  give  you 
any  thing  for't^  but  I  hope  you  will  do  it  for 
nothing,  u>r 

A  Pooa  Mak. 

New  York,  Deo.  19,  ITIL 

OM  HXASXKG  THAT  THB  POOB  MA2I  WAS  TAKBXD  Aim  VSAXBUUED. 

Upon  my  word  it's  very  hard 

A  man  can't  speak  his  miud. 
But  he  must  tarr'd  and  feather'd  be. 

And  left  to  north- west  wind. 

God  knows  my  heart,  my  neighbours  dear, 

I  meant  to  serve  you  all ; 
And  little  did  I  think  or  fear 

My  pride  would  have  such  falL 

Oh  sad  I  the  toil  of  many  an  hour. 

One  moment  can  destroy. 
How  great  is  inspectional  power, 

How  vain  all  human  joy. 

I  meant  to  serve  you  all,  'tis  true, 
With  heart,  and  strength,  and  might, 

Tet  selfish  hop*d  some  praise  was  due 
To  what  I  aid  indite. 

Alas  I  'twas  all  an  idle  dream, 

These  tyrants  to  oppose. 
In  vain  we  strive  against  the  stream. 

They  have  us  by  the  nose. 

Our  noses  they  will  grind  full  well, 

On  grindstone  hard  and  ruff. 
Until  we  wish  them  all  at  h — ^11, 

And  cry,  Erniff,  enuffl 

Ah,  Where's  the  man  in  your  defence^ 

That  boldly  will  arise. 
With  homely  language,  downright  sense, 

To  open  on  your  eyea^ 

Tar,  feathers,  haunt  him  day  and  nighty 

And  check  his  bold  career. 
He's  not  afraid  of  human  wight. 

But  loves  his  wife  full  dear. 

Ah,  should  she  view  him  dress'd  in  tar. 

And  feathers,  ah  so  grim. 
She'd  rage  and  rave,  and  storm  and  swear, 

And  tear  them  limb  from  limb. 

Inspectors  all,  beware,  bewnre, 

Come  not  unto  our  house, 
She'll  scratch  your  eyes,  and  tear  your  hair, 

And  crack  you  like  a  louse. 

"Iwould  be  a  shame,  a  woman  poor 

Your  pow'r  should  dare  oppose. 
Kick  you,  and  cuff  you  out  of  door. 

As  (Sod  and  nature^s  foes. 

Blviiiffton*B  New  York  Gazette,  TboTSdsj, 
Dec.  28,  in4 

Another,  but  more  vigorous  Tory  strain,  ap- 
pears in  the  same  journal  a  little  later.  As  these 
pieces  show  the  spirit  of  the  time,  and  the  activity 
of  the  foe  enhances  the  glory  of  the  conqueror, 
we  do  not  scruple  to  insert  them.  Each  section 
of  the  country  seems  to  have  fnmished  its 
quota. 

On  Calvert's  plains  new  faction  reigns, 
Great  Britain — we  defy.  Sir  ; 
True  liberty — ^lies  gag'd  in  chains, 
Tho*  freedom  is  the  cry,  Sir  • 
The  Congress,  and  their  factious  tools. 
Most  wantonly  oppress  U9» 
Hypocrisy  triumphant  rules. 
And  sorely  does  distress  ua 
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Hie  BiitiBh  bftnda  ▼ith  glory  oroim'd, 
No  loDger  Bhall  withstand  iu ; 
Our  martial  de«ds  loud  fame  shall  sound. 
Since  mad  Lee — now  commands  us  : 
Triumphant  soon,  a  blow  he'll  strike. 
That  ail  the  world  shall  awe,  Sir, 
Aud  General  Qage,  Sir,  Perseus-like, 
Behind  his  wheels, — ^he'U  draw,  Sir. 

When  Gallic  hosts,  ungrateful  men, 
Our  race  meant  to  extemiiuate, 
Pray,  did  Committees  save  us  then. 

Or  H k,  or  such  vermin  ? 

Then  faction  spurn,  think  for  yourselves. 
Your  parent  state,  believe  me, 
From  real  griefs,  from  factious  elves. 
Will  speedily  relieve  ye. 
BslUmons  Dec.  19. 

Contributed  by  "  Agricola"  to  Rivington's  New 
York  Gazetteer,  Thursday,  Jan.  6,  1776. 

We  find  in  the  Pennsylvania  Journal  of  May 
81,  1775,  a  song,  ivhich  we  have  not  met  in  any 
other  shape,  and  which  well  deserves  the  honor 
of  a  reprint : — 

▲  sono. 
7bthsttmsqf**Tk6Eoko4nffB'onC* 

Hark  I  'tis  Freedom  thnt  calls,  come,  patriots,  awake  1 

To  arms,  my  brave  bo^-s,  and  away : 
Tis  Honour,  'tis  Virtue,  'tis  Liberty  calls, 

And  upbraids  the  too  tedious  delay. 
What  pleasure  we  find  in  pursuing  our  foes. 

Thro'  blood  and  thro'  carnage  we'll  fly; 
Tlien  follow,  well  soon  overtake  them,  uuzzal 

Hie  tyrants  are  seized  on,  they  die. 

n. 

Triumphant  returning  with  Freedom  secured. 

Like  men,  well  be  joyful  and  gay — 
With  our  wives  and  our  friends,  well  sport,  love, 
and  drink. 

And  lose  the  fatigues  of  the  day. 
Tis  freedom  alone  gives  a  relish  to  mirth, 

But  oppression  all  happinefs  soiuv; 
It  will  smooth  life's  dull  passage,  'twill  slope  the  de> 
scent, 

And  strew  the  way  over  with  flowera 

A  few  months  later  in  the  same  year,  we  meet 
the  date,  October,  1775,  of  the  composition  of  one 
of  the  finest  and  mast  popular  productions  of  the 
war,  the  "  Why  should  vain  mortals  tremble  ?"  of 
Nathaniel  Niles : — 

Tn  AXBUCAN  HXBO. 

A  Sapphic  «dit  ^erittm.  in  the  Ukm  o/  (A^  Amrriran  Heroin- 
Uon^  at  Zondek,  Comn^  October^  1T75. 

Why  should  vain  mortals  tremble  at  tlie  sight  of 
Death  and  destruction  in  the  field  of  battle. 
Where  blood  and  eamage  clothe  the  ground  in 
crimson. 

Sounding  with  death-groans  ff 

Death  will  invade  us  by  the  means  appointed. 
And  we  most  all  bow  to  the  king  of  terrors; 
Nor  am  I  anzioiia*  if  I  am  prepared. 
What  shape  he  comes  in. 

Infinite  Goodness  teaches  us  submisBion, 
Bids  us  be  <^uiet  under  all  his  dealings; 
Nevar  repinmg,  but  forever  praising 
God,  our  Creator. 

Well  may  we  praiee  him :  all  his  wavs  are  perfect : 
T1)ough  a  rceplendenee,  infiniwly  glowing. 
Daisies  in  glorv  on  the  sis^t  of  inorUil^ 
Stniok  blind  by  lustreL 


Good  is  Jehovah  in  bestowing  sunshine. 
Nor  less  his  goodness  in  the  storm  and  thunder. 
Mercies  and  judgment  both  proceed  from  kindness. 
Infinite  kindness. 

O,  then,  exult  that  God  forever  reigneth ; 
Clouds  which,  around  him,  hinder  our  perception. 
Bind  us  the  stronger  to  escalt  bis  name,  and 
Shout  louder  praises. 

Then  to  the  wisdom  of  my  Lord  and  Master 
I  will  commit  all  that  I  have  or  wish  for. 
Sweetly  as  babes'  sleep  will  I  give  my  life  np. 
When  call'd  to  yield  it 

Now,  Mars,  I  dare  thee,  clad  in  smoky  pillars. 
Bursting  friora  bomb-shells,  roaring  from  the  eannon, 
RattUng  in  grape-shot  like  a  stonn  of  haiktones. 
Torturing  ether. 

Up  the  bleak  heavens  let  the  spreading  flames  rise. 
Breaking,  like  i^tna,  through  the  dmoky  columns. 
Lowering,  like  Eeypt,  o*er  the  falling  city. 
Wantonly  Durn'd  down.* 

While  all  their  hearts  quick  palpitate  for  haToe, 
Let  slip  your  blood-hounds,  nam'd  the  British  lions; 
Dauntless  as  death  stares,  nimble  as  the  whirl-wind. 
Dreadful  as  demons  I 

Let  oceans  waft  on  all  your  floating  castles. 
Fraught  with  destruction,  horrible  to  nature ; 
Then,  with  your  sails  fiU'd  by  a  storm  of  vengeance, 
Bear  down  to  battle. 

From  the  dire  caverns,  made  by  ghostly  miners, 

Let  the  explosion,  dreadful  as  volcanoes. 

Heave  the  broad  town,  with  all  its  wealth  and  poo- 

Quick  to  destruction. 

Still  shall  Uie  bauner  of  the  King  of  Heaven 
Never  advance  where  I  am  afraid  to  follow : 
While  that  precedes  me,  with  an  open  bosom. 
War,  I  defy  thee. 

Fame  and  dear  freedom  lure  me  on  to  battle. 
While  a  fell  de9]M>t,  grimmer  than  a  death's-head. 
Stings  me  with  serpents,  fiercer  than  Medusa's, 
To  the  encounter. 

Life,  for  my  country  and  the  cause  of  freedom. 
Is  but  a  tnfle  for  a  worm  to  part  with ; 
And,  if  preserved  in  so  great  a  contest. 
Life  is  redoubled. 

Nathaniel  Niles  was  a  gradnate  of  Princetofn 
of  1766  and  Master  of  Arts  of  Harvard  I77il ;  be 
settled  in  Vermont,  where  he  became  Di^irict 
Judffe  of  the  United  States.  He  died  in  West 
F.-iirlee,  Vermont,  in  November,  1828,  at  the  age 
of  ei^ht^'-six.  His  grandfather,  Samuel  Niles, 
tlie  niiiii'ster  of  Brain  tree,  Ma*«.,  was  an  anthor 
of  note.  He  wrote  Trutia  Eceletiarum^  an  ac- 
count of  the  New  England  churches  in  1745,  and 
a  tract  in  verso,  Q<Kr»  Wonder  WorHng  Prodr 
deneefoT  Kfyo  England  in  the  reduction  ^ZovU- 
hurg^  in  1747,  also  several  theological  publlca- 
tions^  and  a  History  of  tlie  Indian  Wars  published 
in  the  Massaohosetts  Historical  Collections,  dying 
in  1762  at  the  age  of  eighty-nine.t 

Niles,  we  learn  further,  preached  occasionally 
as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  Norwich,  ComL, 
during  the*  Revolution,  where  he  also  established 
a  wire  manufactory,  previous  to  his  removal  to 


*  nnricstowB.  nmr  Boston. 

t  Mas&.UistCoa.,TliMtei1eitVL16«-<».    VpOOul^Swt. 
Ch.SI. 
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the  Vermont  District  *  He  was  an  acnte  preach- 
er; two  sermons  delivered  by  him  at  Toi^ 
ringford.  Conn.,  Tke  Perfection  of  God,  the 
Fountain  of  God,  and  published  at  Norwich, 
"for  a  number  of  hearers,"  fully  supporting 
a  reputation  in  tiiis  particular.  There  is  an 
improvement  in  one  of  them  in  an  allusion  to 
Washington  which  is  curious.  He  is  illustrating 
the  providence  of  the  Deity:  "Observe  the  sun- 
beams that  shoot  by  stealth  into  a  darkened  room. 
There  you  will  see  myriads  of  playing  motes. 
Can  there  be  any  importance  in  these?  Indeed 
there  can,  indeed  there  is:  too  much  for  any 
except  God  to  manage.  One  of  these  may  over- 
throw an  empire,  give  the  world  a  shock,  and 
extend  its  influence  into  eternity.  It  may  fall  on 
the  lungs  of  some  monarch,  and  occasion  great 
revolutions  in  his  dominions.  It  may  light  on  the 
eye  of  a  David,  a  Solomon,  a  Cyrus,  an  Alex- 
ander, bring  on  an  inflammation  which  may 
^read  to  the  other ;  produce  a  mortification,  first 
of  those  parts,  and  then  of  the  whole  body. 
Should  this  be  the  case  with  the  Commander-in- 
Chief  of  the  present  American  forces,  what  dread- 
ful consequences  might  not  follow.  Our  strength 
might  give  way ;  our  country  be  subdued ;  our 
religious  privileges  be  wrested  fW)m  us;  super- 
stition and  idolatry  be  introduced,  and,  by  and  by, 
spread  from  us  throughout  this  continent;  and 
then  spread  over  the  other  quarters  of  the  world, 
in  an  heavier  cloud  than  they  now  lie  under." 
He  also  published  several  other  discourses,  but  he 
will  be  mainly  remembered  by  his  American 
Hero,  a  sapphic  ode,  sung  vigorously  in  Norwich 
in  the  olden  time,  and  still  revived,  we  under- 
stand, on  certain  occasions  in  New  Haven.* 

The  bombardment  of  Bristol  occurred  on  the 
7th  of  October,  1776,  and  the  ballad  on  the  sub- 
ject was  written  not  long  after.  We  extract  the 
lines  from  Mrs.  Williams's  Biography  of  Barton. 
Wallace  was  the  commander  of  the  English 
Bqnadron  oflf  Newport : — 

TBS  BOMBAXOXnT  Of  BBOTOI. 

THie  incident  which  occaaioned  the  following  bal- 
Ud  is  thus  described  by  an  eye-witness  (whose  name 
18  not  given)  in  a  letter  to  Mrs.  Williams. 

October  7,  1775,  the  day  when  WaUace  fired 
upon  the  town  of  Bristol,  I  was  something  over  ten 
years  old,  and  all  the  circumstances  relating  to  that 
event  are  fresh  in  my  memory.  It  was  on  a  plear 
sant  afternoon,  with  a  gentle  breexe  from  the  south, 
thatliie  ships  at  Newport  got  under  weigh,  and  stood 
up  towards  Bristol  (appearing  to  us  a  pretty  sight), 
ite  wind  being  light  they  did  not  amve  till  sun- 
set WaUace,  in  the  Rose,  led  the  way,  run  up  and 
anchored  within  a  cable's  length  of  the  wharf.  I 
think  the  other  sliips'  names  were  the  Gaspee  and 
Eskew.  The  next  followed,  and  anchored  one 
cable's  length  to  the  south.  The  other  one,  in  en- 
deavouring to  go  further  south,  grounded  on  the 
middle  ground.  Besides  these,  I  think  there  was  a 
bomb  brig  and  a  schooner.  The  schooner  run  up 
opposite  the  bridge,  and  anchored.  I  was  on  the 
wharf,  witli  hundreds  of  others,  viewing  the  same, 
and  suspecting  no  evil.  At  eight  o'clock  the  Com- 
modore fired  a  gun.  Even  then  the  people  felt  no 
nUrm,  but  in  a  very  short  time  they  began  to  fire 

•  

•  Hlrtorr  of  Norwich,  Conn.,  ftom  Ito  first  «^>«m«ot  j" 
leeo" tojSoMT,  1845.  by  Miss  P.  M.  CMlkin^  p.  898.  DoM's 
CeTolationsry  Memorlsh,  p.  6«. 


an  along  the  line,  and  continued  to  fire  for  an  hour. 
The  bomb  brig  threw  carcnsses,  machines  made  of 
iron  hoops,  and  filled  with  all  manner  of  combusti- 
bles, to  set  fire  to  the  town.  They  threw  them  up 
nearly  perpendicular,  with  a  tremendous  tail  to 
them,  and  when  they  fell  on  the  ground  they  blazed 
up  many  yards  high,  several  of  which  were  put  out 
•  •  •  The  cowardly  niscal,  after  firing  for  an 
hour  or  so,  being  hailed  by  one  of  our  citizens, 
ceased  firing,  and  a  committee  from  the  town  went 
on  board,  and  his  demand  on  them  was  a  number  of 
sheep  and  cattle.  I  believe  they  collected  a  few ; 
and  the  next  day,  being  Sunday,  he  got  under  way, 
and  left;  us,  with  a  name  not  yet  forgotten.  •  «  * 
It  is  marvellous  that  there  were  not  more  people 
killed,  as  the  bridge  was  crowded  witli  people  all 
the  time  of  the  firing,  and  the  schooner  lay  within 
pistol  shot  of  the  bridge,  and  kept  up  a  constant 
fire.  The  rest  of  the  ships  fired  grape,  round  and 
double  head  shot,  whict  were  plentifully  found 
after  the  firing.  •  •  •  The  following  verses 
were  made  on  the  occasion  :— 

In  seventeen  hundred  and  seventy-five. 
Our  Bristol  town  was  much  surprised 
By  a  pack  of  thievish  villains,  ^ 
That  will  not  work  to  earn  their  livings. 

October  *t  was  the  seventh  day. 
As  I  have  heard  the  people  say, 
Wallace,  his  name  be  ever  curst. 
Came  on  our  harbor  just  at  dusk. 

And  there  his  ships  did  safely  moor, 
And  quickly  sent  his  barge  on  shore. 
With  orders  that  should  not  be  broke. 
Or  they  might  expect  a  smoke. 

Demanding  that  the  magistrates 
Should  quickly  come  on  board  his  ships, 
And  let  nim  have  some  sheen  and  cattle, 
Or  they  might  expect  a  battle. 

At  eight  o'clock,  by  signal  given, 
Onr  peaceful  atmosphere  was  riven 
By  British  balls,  both  grape  and  roun 
As  plenty  afterwards  were  found. 

But  oh  I  to  hear  the  doleful  cries 
Of  people  running  for  their  lives  I 
Women,  with  children  in  their  arms, 
Bunning  away  to  the  farms  I 

With  aU  their  firing  and  their  skill 
They  did  not  any  person  kill ; 
Neiuier  was  any  person  hurt. 
But  the  Beverena  Parson  Burt 

And  he  was  not  killed  by  a  ball. 

As  judged  by  jurors  one  and  all ; 

But  being  in  a  sickly  state. 

He,  fiightened,  fell,  which  proved  his  &te. 

Another  truth  to  you  HI  tell, 
That  you  may  see  they  levelled  well ; 
For  aiminff  for  to  kill  the  people. 
They  fired  their  shot  into  a  steeple. 

They  fired  low,  they  fired  high, 
The  women  scream,  the  children  cry ; 
And  all  their  firing  and  their  racket 
Shot  off  the  topmast  of  a  packet 

In  relation  to  the  following,  we  find  the 
schooner  True  American,  twelve  guns,  Captain 
Daniel  Hawthorne,  spoken  of  as  in  service  in 
1777  in  a  list  of  Salem  Privateers,  in  Joseph  B. 
Felt's  Amials  of  Salem  (Salem,  1849),  vol.  ii. 
268.  The  ballad  is  given  in  McCarty's  Songs,  vol. 
iL  260,  from  R.  W.  Griswold's  manuscript  col- 
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lection  of  American  Histoncal  BaDads,  and  is 
said  to  have  been  taken  down  *^  fh>m  the  months 
of  the  snrviving  shipmates  of  Hawthorne,  who 
were  accustomed  to  meet  at  the  office  of  the 
Marine  Insurance  Company  in  Salem.*' 

BOLD   BAWTBOKHS ;    OB  TBM   CBinBB  Or  TBB  TAXtL  AXUIQAX, 
aOUMAXntD  BT  OAPT.  DABIBL  BAWTBOBBB. 

WrUten  by  Ihe  Surgeon  of  the  Vmtk 

The  twenty-second  of  August, 

Before  toe  close  of  day. 
All  hands  on  board  of  our  privateer, 

We  got  her  under  weigh ; 
We  kept  the  Eastern  shore  along. 

For  forty  leagues  or  more, 
Then  our  de|)arture  took  for  sea. 

From  the  isle  of  Mauhegnu  shore. 

Bold  Hawthorne  was  commander, 

A  man  of  real  worth, 
Old  Kngland*s  cruel  tyranny 

Induced  him  to  go  forth ; 
She,  with  relentiess  fury. 

Was  plundering  all  our  coast, 
And  thought,  because  her  strength  was  great, 

Our  glorious  cause  was  lost. 

Yet  boast  not,  haughty  Britons, 

Of  power  and  dignity. 
By  land  thy  conquering  armies. 

Thy  matchless  strength  at  sea; 
Since  taught  by  numerous  instances 

Americans  can  fight, 
With  Talour  can  equip  their  stand. 

Your  armies  put  to  flight 

Kow  farewell  to  &ir  America, 

ftrewell  our  friends  and  wives ; 
We  trust  in  Heaven's  peculiar  care. 

For  to  protect  their  lives ; 
To  prosper  our  intended  cruise 

IJpon  the  raging  main. 
And  to  preserve  our  dearest  friends 

Till  we  return  again. 

The  wind  it  being  leading, 

It  bore  us  on  our  way. 
As  far  unto  the  southward 

As  the  Gulf  of  Florida ; 
Where  we  fell  in  with  a  British  ship, 

Bound  homeward  from  the  main ; 
We  gave  her  two  bow-chasers, 

And  she  returned  the  same. 

We  hauled  up  our  courses, 

And  so  pre])ared  for  fight ; 
The  contest  held  four  glasses, 

Until  the  dusk  of  night; 
Then  having  sprung  our  mainmast* 

And  had  so  large  a  sea, 
We  di'opp'd  astern  and  left  our  chase 

Till  the  returning  day. 

Next  mom  we  fish'd  our  mainmast. 

The  ship  still  being  tiigh. 
All  hands  made  for  engnging 

Our  chance  once  more  to  try; 
But  wind  and  sea  being  boisterous 

Our  cannon  would  not  bear. 
We  thought  it  auite  imprudent 

And  so  we  len  her  there. 

We  cruised  to  the  eastward, 

Near  the  coast  of  Portugal, 
In  longitude  of  twenty-seven 

We  saw  a  lofty  sail; 
We  gave  her  chase,  and  soon  peroeiTed 

She  was  a  British  snow 


Standing  for  fair  America, 

With  troops  for  General  Howeu 

Our  captain  did  inspect  her 

With  glasses,  and  he  said, 
"My  boys,  she  means  to  fight  ns. 

But  De  you  not  afraid ; 
All  hands  repair  to  quarters, 

See  every  thing  is  dear, 
Well  give  tier  a  broadside,  my  boys* 

As  soon  as  she  comes  near." 

She  was  prepared  with  nettings, 

And  her  men  were  well  secured. 
And  bore  directly  for  us. 

And  put  us  close  on  board ; 
When  the  cannon  roar*d  like  thunder. 

And  the  maskets  fired  amain, 
But  soon  we  were  alongside 

And  grappled  to  her  chain. 

And  now  the  scene  it  altered, 

The  cannon  ceased  to  roar, 
.    We  fought  with  swords  and  boarding-pikti 

One  ^lass  or  somethii^g  more, 
Till  British  pride  and  glory 

Ko  longer  dared  to  stay. 
But  cut  the  Yankee  grapplings. 

And  quickly  bore  away. 

Our  case  was  not  so  desperate 

As  plainly  might  appear ; 
Yet  sudden  death  did  enter 

On  board  our  privateer. 
Mahoney,  Crew,  and  Clemmona, 

The  valiant  and  the  brave. 
Fell  glorious  in  the  contest, 

And  met  a  watery  grava 

Ten  other  men  were  wounded 

Among  our  warlike  crew, 
With  them  our  noble  captain,* 

To  whom  all  praise  is  due ; 
To  him  and  all  our  officers, 

Let*s  give  a  hearty  cheer ; 
Success  to  fair  America 

And  our  good  privateer ! 

Joseph  Warren  contributed  by  his  voice  and 
pen,  as  well  as  his  sword,  to  the  progress  of  the 
American  cause.  He  delivered  in  1772  and  1775 
orations  on  the  Boston  Massacre,  the  second  of 
which  was  pronounced  in  defiance  of  the  threats 
of  the  soldiery  of  the  garrison,  who  lined  the 
pulpit  stairs.  Warren,  to  avoid  confusion,  en- 
tered by  the  window  in  the  rear.  The  address 
was  an  animated  and  vigorous  performance.  The 
interest  it  excited  out  of  Boston  may  be  gathered 
from  the  abusive  account  of  its  delivery  ia 
Rivington*s  Gazette,  March  16,  1776,  an  amosiog 
specimen  of  the  style  of  writing  in  that  peri- 
odical.f 

On  Monday,  the  6th  instant,  the  Old  South  Meet- 
ing-house being  crowded  with  mol>ility  and  fame, 
the  selectmen,  with  Adams,  Cliurt^h  and  Hancock, 
Cooper  and  others,  assembled  in  the  pulpit,  whieh 
was  covered  with  black ,  and  we  all  sat  gapiog  at 
one  another,  above  an  hour,  expecting!  At  lort,  % 
single  horse  chair  stopped  at  the  apothecary's,  oppo- 
site the  meeting,  from  which  descended  the  orator 
nVarren)  of  the  day ,  and,  entering  the  shop,  vit 
followed  by  a  servant  with  a  bundle,  in  whicn  vere 
the  Ciceronian  toga,  etc 

Having  robed  himself,  he  proceeded  acro«  the 

*  Hawthorne  was  wonnded  in  th  <  head  hj  a  mnskat  boU. 
t  Quoted  in  Loring's  Hundred  Boston  Orat(>ra.  p.  SO. 
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gtreet  to  the  meeting,  and,  being  received  into  the 
pulpit,  he  was  announced  by  one  of  hie  fraternity 
to  be  the  person  appointed  to  declaim  on  the  occa- 
sion. He  then  put  himself  into  a  Demosthenian 
posture,  with  a  white  handkerchief  in  his  riffht 
hand,  and  his  left  in  his  breeches, — ^began  and  ended 
without  action.  He  was  applauded  by  the  mob, 
but  groaned  at  by  people  of  uuderstandiuff.  One  of 
the  pulpiteers  (Adauis^  then  got  up  and  proposed 
the  nomination  of  auotner  to  speak  next  year  on  the 
bloody  massacre, — ^the  first  time  that  expression  was 
made  to  the  audience, — when  some  officers  cried,  O 
fie,  fie  1  The  gallerians,  apprehending  fire,  bounded 
out  of  the  windows^  and  swarmed  down  the  gutters 
like  rats,  into  the  street  The  48<1  regiment,  return- 
ing accidentally  from  exercise,  witli  drums  beating, 
threw  the  whole  body  into  the  greatest  consterna- 
tion. There  were  neither  pageantry,  exhibitions, 
processions,  or  bells  tolling,  as  usual,  but  the  night 
wss  remarked  for  beiug  the  quietest  these  mauy 
months  past 

Warren  wrote  for  the  newspapers  in  favor  of 
freedom,  and  tamed  his  poetical  abilities  in  the 
flame  direction.  His  Frt6  Amerieay  written  pro- 
bably not  long  before  Ins  lamented  death,  shows 
that  he  possessed  facility  as  a  versifier. 

run  AMoaaoA. 
7^n&-^  BritUh  GrenadidrB.^ 

That  seat  of  science,  Athens, 

And  earth's  proud  mistress,  Rome ; 
Where  now  are  all  their  glories  ? 

We  scarce  can  find  a  tomb. 
Then  guard  your  rights,  Americans, 

Nor  stoop  to  lawless  swny ; 
Oppose,  oppose,  oppose,  oppose. 

For  Kortn  America. 

We  led  fair  Freedom  hither. 

And  lo,  the  desert  smiled  I         ^ 
A  paradise  of  pleasure 

w  as  opened  in  the  wild  I 
Tour  harvest,  bold  Americans, 

No  power  shall  snatch  away  I 
Huzza,  hiuza,  huzza,  huzza, 

For  free  America. 

Tom  from  a  world  of  tyrants. 

Beneath  this  western  sky, 
We  formed  a  new  dominion, 

A  land  of  liberty : 
The  world  shall  own  we're  masters  here ; 

Then  hasten  on  the  day  : 
Huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  huzza. 

For  free  America. 

F^oud  Albion  bow'd  to  Cesar, 

And  numerous  lonls  before ; 
To  Picts,  to  Danes,  to  Normans^ 

And  many  masters  more : 
But  we  can  boast,  Americans, 

We've  never  fallen  a  prey ; 
Huzza,  huzza,  huzza,  huzza, 

For  free  America. 

Ood  bless  this  maiden  climate. 

And  through  its  vast  domain 
May  hosts  of  heroes  cluster, 

Who  scorn  to  wear  a  chain : 
And  blast  the  venal  sycophant 

Tliat  dares  our  rights  betray ; 
HuzcA,  huzza,  huzza,  huzza, 

For  free  America. 

lift  up  your  hands,  ye  heroes, 
Ana  swear  with  proud  disdain. 


The  wretch  that  would  ensnare  you. 

Shall  lay  his  snares  in  vain : 
Should  Europe  empty  all  her  force, 

We'll  meet  her  iu  arrav. 
And  fight  and  shout,  and  shout  and  fight 

For  North  America. 

Some  future  day  shall  crown  us. 

The  masters  of  the  main. 
Our  fieets  shall  speak  in  thunder 

To  England,  Fnince,  and  Spain ; 
And  the  nations  over  the  ocean  spread 

Shall  tremble  and  obey 
The  sons,  tlie  sons,  the  sons,  the  sons 

Of  brave  America. 

A  pamphlet  collection  of  Poems  upon  Seve- 
ral Oeeasiotis^  printed  in  Boston,  1799,  opens 
with  a  ballad  of  a  simple  earnest  feeling,  which, 
in  reviewing  the  early  incidents  of  the  war,  gives 
an  account  of  the  death  of  Warren,  of  value  as 
a  probably  contemporary  testimony.'" 


▲  POIM,  OOHTAIlCnrO  SOXX  RKXAUES  OH  IBS 

WAB,STC. 

Britons  grown  big  with  pride 

And  wanton  ease, 
And  tyranny  beside. 

They  sought  to  please 
Their  craving  appetite ; 
They  strove  with  all  their  might. 
They  vow'd  to  rise  and  fight, 
To  make  us  bow. 

The  plan  they  laid  was  deep. 

Even  like  hell ; 
With  sympathy  I  weep, 

While  here  I  tell 
Of  that  base  murderous  brood. 
Void  of  the  fear  of  God, 
Who  came  to  spill  our  blood 
In  our  own  laud. 

They  bid  their  armies  sail 
Through  billows'  roar. 

And  take  the  first  fair  gale 
For  Boston's  shore ; 

They  cross'd  the  Atlantic  sea 

A  long  and  watery  way. 

Poor  Boston  fell  a  prey 
To  tyranny. 

They  felt  proud  tyrants^  rage 

And  cruelty, 
A  monster  of  a  Gage 

There  passing  by. 
With  every  trap  and  snare. 
Whose  oatns  did  taint  the  air; 
Hie  illustrious  city  fair 
Was  in  distress. 

No  pen  can  fully  write. 

Nor  tongue  express. 
Nor  heart  that  can  indite 

The  wickedness 
Of  that  armv  so  base ; 
Void  of  all  ^r  and  graoe^ 
Infesting  of  that  place 
On  every  side. 


*  Poems  upon  Several  Ooesstons,  vli. :— 1.  A  Poem  on  fhs 
Enemj's  first  eoming  to  Boston ;  toe  Burning  of  Cbsrlestown ; 
the  flffbt  St  Banker-HlU,  dec  %.  The  Widow's  LunsatiUion. 
8.  Nebuchsdneszsr's  Dream.  4  Agsiast  OpprsBsion.  A.  An 
Heroic  Poem  on  the  taking  of  General  Baigojne,  ke, 

BhslI  every  sense  of  Vlrtae  sleep,  and  every  talent  Ila  burled 
In  the  Earth,  when  sul^ects  of  sndi  Importsaos  csll  for  th«n 
to  be  improved? 
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Hm  harbour  wae  blocked  up 

No  ship  could  soil ; 
Onr  fishery  was  stopt, 

A  doleful  tale  t 
Of  tyrants'  cruelty ; 
Their  banners  lifted  high, 
Made  boob  of  freedom  cry 
Unto  their  God 

Ihe  Congress  that  we  chose 

Bid  us  unite, 
And  to  withstand  our  foes, 

For  freedom  fight ; 
They  bid  us  ready  stand. 
Fight  for  our  fathers'  land. 
Though  we  a  feeble  band. 
Bid  us  not  fear. 

With  great  reluctancy 

We  ready  stood, 
And  with  our  spirits  high. 

Trusting  in  God ; 
Our  prayers  did  ascend, 
That  he  would  be  our  friend, 
That  he  would  us  defend 
In  troubles  great 

But  ohl  when  cruel  Gage 

Did  see  that  we 
Would  not  bow  to  his  rage 

And  tyranny ; 
Did  fortifV  most  strong, 
His  guards  were  stretch'd  along 
A  base  and  brutish  throng, 
Of  British  troops. 

Oage  was  both  base  and  mean, 

He  dare  not  fight ; 
The  men  he  sent  were  seen 

Like  owls  in  night 
It  was  in  Lexington, 
Where  patriots*  blood  did  run 
Before  tiie  rising  sun 
In  crimson  gore. 

Here  sons  of  freedom  fell 

Rather  than  flee. 
Unto  those  brutes  of  hell 

They  fell  a  prey ; 
But  they  shall  live  again. 
Their  names  sliall  rise  and  reign 
Among  the  noble  slain 
In  all  our  land. 

But  oh  I  this  cruel  foe 

Went  on  in  hsste, 
To  Concord  they  did  go. 

And  there  did  waste 
Some  stores  in  their  rage, 
To  gratify  old  Gage, 
His  name  in  every  pnge 
Shall  be  defi&mU 

Their  practice  thus  so  base 

Ana  murder  too, 
Bous'd  up  the  patriot  race. 

Who  Old  pursue, 
And  put  this  foe  to  flight. 
They  could  not  bear  the  light, 
Some  rue'd  the  yery  night 
They  left  their  den. 

And  now  this  cruelty 

Was  spread  abroad. 
The  sons  of  liberty 

This  act  abhorr  d ; 
Their  noble  blood  did  boil. 
Forgetting  all  the  toil, 
In  troubles  they  could  smile, 
And  went  in  haste. 


Oar  army  wiUingly 

Did  then  engage 
To  stop  the  cruelty 

Of  tyrants'  rage. 
They  did  not  fear  our  foc^ 
But  ready  were  to  go. 
And  let  the  tyrants  know 
Whose  sons  they  wera 

But  when  old  Gage  did  see 

All  us  withstand. 
And  strive  for  liberty 

Through  all  our  land. 
He  strove  with  all  his  mighty 
For  rage  was  his  delight. 
With  fire  he  did  fight, 
A  monster  he. 

On  Charlestown  he  display'd 

His  fire  abroad ; 
He  it  in  ashes  laid. 

An  act  abhorr'd 
By  sons  of  liberty— 
Who  saw  the  fUmes  on  hi^ 
Piercing  their  native  sky. 
And  now  lies  waste. 

To  Bunker-hill  they  came 

Most  rapidly. 
And  many  there  were  slain. 

And  there  did  die: 
They  caU'd  it  bloodv  hiU, 
Although  they  gain'd  their  will 
In  triumph  they  were  still, 
'Cause  of  their  slain. 

Here  sons  of  freedom  fought 

Right  manfully ; 
A  wonder  here  was  wrought, 

Though  some  did  die. 
Here  Warrkn  bow'd  to  death 
His  lost  expiring  breath. 
In  lan^flge  mild  he  saith— 
#ight  on,  brave  boy& 

Oh  1  this  did  stain  the  pride 

Of  British  troops ; 
They  saw  tliey  were  deny*d 

Of  their  vau  hopes 
Of  marching  thro'  our  land. 
When  twice  a  feeble  band 
Did  fight,  and  boldly  stand 
In  our  defence. 

Braye  WAsaiKoroir  did  come 

To  our  relief; 
He  left  his  native  home. 

Filled  with  grief; 
He  did  not  covet  gain. 
The  cause  he  would  maintain 
And  die  among  the  slain 
Rather  than  flee. 

His  bosom  glow'd  with  love 

For  liberty ; 
His  passions  much  did  move 

To  orphans'  cry. 
He  let  proud  tyrants  know, 
How  far  their  bounds  should  go. 
And  then  his  bombs  did  throw 
Into  their  den. 

This  frighted  them  full  sore 
When  bombs  were  sent, 

When  cannon  loud  did  roar 
They  left  each  tent ; 

Ohl  thus  did  the  tyrants  fly. 

Went  precipitately, 

^eir  snipping  being  ni^^ 
Ihey  sailed  o£ 
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And  now  Boston  is  free 

From  tyrants  base ; 
Hie  SODS  of  liberty 

Possess  the  place ; 
Hiey  now  in  safety  dwell. 
Free  from  those  bmtes  of  hell« 
Their  raptured  toDgaes  do  teU 
Their  joys  great 

Bnt  they  most  try  again 

Us  to  undo ; 
Hieir  fleets  have  crossed  the  main 

And  do  pursue. 
Tliey'Te  come  in  mighty  haste 
To  lay  our  country  waste, 
Tlie  Southern  States  must  taste 
Of  tyrants'  rage; 

Britons  and  Hesaoan  troope, 

A  brutish  throng, 
Toprosecute  their  hopes 

liiey'Ye  saiVd  along ; 
Hie  Tories  aak*d  them  o'er. 
To  come  and  try  once  more^ 
Some  landed  on  the  shore 
Near  Charleston  bar. 

Brave  Charleston  was  prepared 

For  this  brave  foe ; 
A  fortress  they  had  reared 

To  let  them  know 
That  freedom's  cause  was  good, 
Tliey  would  resist  for  blood, 
And  manfully  withstood, 
And  drubb'd  them  weU. 

Oh  I  here  Parker  was  beat 

Right  manfully ; 
And  with  his  scatter'd  fleet 

With  wounded's  cry. 
ffis  ammunition  faird, 
He  took  the  first  fair  gale. 
With  scarce  a  mast  or  sa& 
To  join  old  Howe. 

Howe's  fleet  covered  the  sea 

Near  Kew  York  shore 
And  very  subtle  he 

To  try  once  more ; 
Here  Tories  join'd  our  foe. 
As  base  as  hell  below. 
Who  did  our  shores  know, 
Help'd  them  to  land. 

But  oh  I  the  bloody  scene 

I  now  will  write ; 
Long  Island  I  do  mean. 

Where  was  the  fight, 
Where  our  brave  men  did  die, 
Fighting  for  liberty, 
Ho  succor  could  come  nigh 
For  their  relief 

Here  valiant  men  did  bleed. 

And  fell  a  prev ; 
Here  tyrants  did  succeed 

And  win  the  day ; 
It  was  by  Tories*  art. 
Who  took  the  tyrants'  part 
We  yet  do  feel  the  smart 
Of  that  base  crew. 

^mre  WASHmoroir  did  say, 

Alas  I  good  Ood, 
Brave  men  Fve  lost  to-day, 

They're  in  their  blood. 
His  gnef  he  did  express 
To  see  them  in  distress, 
Hu  tears  and  hands  witneis 
He  lov'd  his  men. 


And  then  he  thought  best 

To  leave  that  place. 
Than  there  to  stand  the  test 

With  men  so  base. 
He  was  wise  and  discreet. 
He  bid  his  men  retreat, 
Go  farther  from  the  fleet, 
So  left  New  York. 

Da  Simitidre's  volume  of  poetioal  selections  in 
MS.,  to  which  we  have  frequently  expressed  our 
obligations,  famishes  us  with  some  lively  verses 
for  the  outset  of  1776,  which  are  there  entitled 

Parody  ly  John  Tabor  Komp^  Attomay-OoHeral  of  Noio 
TorJk,  1o  toelooms  Cortland  Stinner^  Attorney- General  <ff 
Jfeut  Jereeu.  on  board  of  ths  Asia  Man-of-  War,  at  Now  Tort^ 
Fob^  1776. 

r. 
Welcome,  welcome,  brother  Tory, 

To  this  merry  flontinff  place ; 
I  came  here  a  while  before  you ; 

Coming  here  is  no  disgrace. 
Freedom  finds  a  safe  retreat  here. 

On  the  bosom  of  the  waves ; 
You  she  now  invites  to  meet  her. 

Welcome,  then,  thou  Tory  brave. 

IL 

As  you  serve,  like  us,  the  King,  sir^ 

In  a  hanmiock  you  must  lay ; 
Better  far  'tis  so  to  swing,  sir, 

Than  to  swing  another  way. 
Tho'  we've  not  dry  land  to  walk  on. 

The  quarter  deck  is  smooth  to  tread : 
Hear  how  fast,  while  we  are  talking, 

Barrow*  trips  it  over  head. 

ni. 

Should  vile  Whigs  come  here  to  plunder, 

Quick  we  send  them  whence  they  came ; 
They'd  soon  hear  the  Asia  thunder. 

And  the  Phcsnix  in  a  flame. 
Neptune's  gallant  sons  befriend  us. 

While  at  anchor  here  we  ride ; 
Britain's  wooden  walls  defend  us, 

Britain's  glory  and  her  pride. 

In  1776,  appeared  The  Fall  of  British  Tyranny: 
or  American  Liberty  Triumphant, — The  First 
Campaign  ;  aTragi-Coincdy  of  five  acts,  as  lately 
planned  at  the  Royal  Theatrnm  Pandemoniom, 
at  St.  James\  Phila.  8vo.  pp.  66.  It  is  one  of 
several  dramatic  satires,  like  the  Group  of  Mrs. 
Warren,  which  appeared  during  the  war.  We 
present  a  portion  of 

TBE  DEDICATION. 

To  Lord  Boston,  and  the  Remnant  of  the  Aetors, 
Merry-Andrews,  and  Strolling  Players  in  Boston, 
Lord  Kidnapper,  and  the  rest  of  the  Pirates  and 
Buccaneers,  and  the  innumerable  and  never-ending 
Clan  of  Ifacs  and  Donalds  upon  Donalds,  in 
America: 

My  Lords  and  Gentlemen, 

Understanding  you  are  vastly  fond  of  plays  and 
farces,  and  freauentlv  exhibit  them  for  your  own 
amusement,  ana  the  laudable  purpose  of  ridiculing 
your  masters  (the  Yankees,  as  you  call  'em),  it  was 
expected  you  would  have  been  polite  enough  to 
have  favoured  the  world,  or  America  at  least  (at 

*  The  depafy  jwymaster  gsncral  of  the  Klng*s  armv,  that 
has  s]8o  Hbg  on  ooord  of  the  Asia,  and  oontlnuall/. walks  the 
qnarter-deok. 
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whose  expence  you  act  them)  with  Bome  of  yonr 
play-bills,  or  with  a  sample  of  your  compoeitioii. 

m  •  *  •  •  *  • 

This  is  signed  "Dick  Rifle/'  and  is  followed  by 
a  prose  preface,  and  tliis  by 

Tm  OODDnS  OF  LIBCITT. 

Hail  I  patriota,  hail  1  by  me  inspired  be ! 

Speak  boldly,  thiuk  and  act  for  Liberty, 

United  sons,  America's  choice  band. 

Ye  patriots  firm,  ye  saviours  of  the  land. 

Haill  patriots,  hail !  lise  with  the  rising  sun. 

Nor  quit  your  labour,  till  the  work  be  done. 

Ye  early  risers  in  your  country' s  canse. 

Shine  forth  at  noon,  for  Liberty  and  Laws, 

BnUd  a  strong  towV,  whose  fabric  may  endure 

Firm  as  a  rock  from  tyranny  secure. 

Yet  would  you  build  my  fuoric  to  endure. 

Be  your  hearts  warm — ^but  let  your  hands  be  pure. 

Never  to  shine  yourselves,  your  country  sell ; 

But  think  you  nobly,  while  in  place  act  woli 

Let  no  self-server  general  trust  betray. 

No  pique,  no  party,  bar  the  public  way. 

Front  an  arm'd  world,  with  union  on  yonr  side : 

No  foe  shall  shake  you,— if  no  friends  divide. 

At  night  repose,  and  sweetly  take  your  rest ; 

None  sleeps  so  sound  as  those  by  conscience  blest : 

May  martyr'd  patriots  whisper  m  your  ear, 

To  tread  £he  paths  of  virtue  without  fear  ; 

May  pleasing  visions  charm  your  patriot  eyes, 

While  Freedom's  sons  shall  hail  you  blest  and  wise. 

Haill  my  Inst  hope,  she  cries,  inspir* d  by  me. 

Wish,  write,  talk,  fight,  and  die— for  Liberty  ! 

The  characters  of  the  play  consist  of  the 
leading  Btatesmen  of  England,  who  are  intro- 
duced under  descriptive  names,  Bute  being  Lord 
Paramount,  Mansfield  Lord  Mocklaw,  &c. ;  Gage 
figures  as  Lord  Boston,  and  Washington,  Lee, 
and  Putnam  appear  in  propria  persona.  The 
scene  is  Laid  in  England,  and  at  Lexington  and 
Bunker's  Hill.  The  dialogue  is  in  prose  and 
somewhat  stiff.  The  following  song  is  sung  by 
one  of  two  shepherds,  near  Lexington,  who  have 
a  discussion  of  public  affairs  "after  the  defeat 
and  flight  of  the  Regulars."  Roger  says,  "  This  is 
the  First  of  May ;  our  shepherds  and  nymphs  are 
celebrating  our  glorious  St.  Tammany's  day; 
we'll  hear  the  song  out,  and  then  join  in  tno 
frolic,  and  chorus  it  o'er  and  o'er  again.  This 
day  shall  be  devoted  to  joy  and  festivity." 

BOKO. 

3ViMi<— "  The  Tlounda  are  aU  ovt.** 

L 

Of  St  George,  or  St  6ut«,  let  tlie  poet  lanreat  sing, 

Of  Pharaoh  or  Pluto  of  olJ, 

While  he  rhimes  forth  Uieir  praise,  in  false  flattering 

lays, 
111  sing  of  St  Tamm'ny  the  bold,  my  brave  boya. 

IL 

Let  Hibemia's  sons  boast,  make  Patrick  their  toast, 
And  Scots  Andrew*s  fame  spread  abroad  ; 
Pototoes  and  oats,  and  Welch  leeks  for  Welch  goats, 
Was  never  St  Tammany's  food,  my  brave  boya 

m. 

In  freedom*8  bright  cause,  Tamm'ny  pled  with  i^ 

plause, 
And  reasoned  most  justly  from  nature ; 
For  this  was  his  song,  all,  nil  the  day  long: 
Libcrty^s  the  right  of  each  creature,  brave  boys. 


nr. 


Whilst  under  an  oak  his  great  parliament  sat, 
His  throne  was  the  crotch  of  the  tree ; 
With  Solomon's  look,  without  statutes  or  book, 
He  wisely  sent  forth  his  decree,  my  brave  boya. 


V. 


His  stibjects  stood  round,  not  the  least  noise  or  soond. 
Whilst  fireedom  blazM  full  in  each  face ; 
So  plain  were  the  laws,  and  each  pleaded  his  cause. 
That  might  Bute,  North,  and  Mansfield  disgrace,  my 
brave  boya 


VL 


No  duties,  nor  stampe,  their  blest  liberty  cramps, 
A  king,  though  no  tyrant  was  he  ; 
He  did  ofltiines  declare,  nay  soraetrmes  would  svenr 
The  least  of  his  subjects  were  free,  my  brave  boya 


VIL 


He,  as  king  of  the  woods,  of  the  rivers  and  floods, 
Had  a  right  all  beasts  to  control ; 
Yet,  content  with  a  few,  to  give  nature  Ijer  dne; 
So  gen'rous  was  Tammany's  soul,  my  brave  boya 


vni. 


In  the  mom  he  arose,  and  a  hunting  he  goes. 
Bold  Nimrod  his  second  was  he. 
For  his  breakfast  he'd  take  a  large  venison  steak, 
And  despis'd  your  slijvslope  and  tea,  my  brave  boyi 

IZr 

While  all  in  a  row,  with  squaw,  dog  and  bow, 
Vermillion  adorning  his  face, 
With  feathery  head  he  rar.g'd  the  woods  wide: 
St  George  sure  had  never  such  grace,  my  brave 
boys. 

His  jetty  black  hair,  such  as  Buckskin  saints  irear, 
Perfumed  with  bear's  grease  well  smenr'd. 
Which  illum'd  the  saint's  face,  and  ran  clown  apace, 
Like  the  oil  from  Aaron's  old  beard,  my  brave  boya 

XL 

The  strong  nervous  doer,  with  amazing  career. 
In  swiftness  he'd  fairly  run  down  ; 
And,  like  Sampson,  wou'd  tear  wolf,  lion  or  bear, 
Ne'er  was  such  a  saint  as  our  own,  ray  brave  boy^ 

XIL 

When  he'd  run  down  a  stog,  he  behind  him  iroold 

lag, 
For,  so  noble  a  soul  hod  he ; 

He'd  stop,  tho*  lie  lost  it,  tra«lition  reports  it, 

To  ffive  him  fresh  chance  to  get  free,  my  brave 

Doys. 

xm. 
With  a  mighty  strong  arm,  and  a  masculine  bov, 
His  arrow  he  drew  to  the  head. 
And  as  sure  as  he  shot,  it  was  ever  his  lot. 
His  prey  it  fell  instantly  dead,  my  brave  bo]^ 

XIV. 

His  table  he  spread  where  the  venison  bled, 
Be  thankful,  he  used  to  say  ; 
He'd  laugh  and  he'd  sing,  tho*  a  saint  and  a  king, 
And  sumptuously  dine  ou  his  prey,  my  brave  boya 

XV. 

Then  over  the  hills,  o*er  the  mountains  and  rilla, 
He'd  caper,  such  was  his  delight ; 
And  ne'er  in  his  days,  Indian  history  says, 
Did  lack  a  good  supper  at  night»  my  brave  boya 

XVL 

On  an  old  stump  he  sat,  without  cap  or  hat. 
When  supper  was  ready  to  eat» 
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Snap,  his  dog,  he  stood  by,  and  cast  a  sheep's  eye ; 
For  Yeu*Bon,  the  king  of  all  meat,  my  brave  boya. 


xvn. 


like  Isaac  of  old,  and  boUi  cast  in  one  mould, 
Tho'  a  wigwam  was  Tamm'ny's  cottage. 
He  lov'd  sav'ry  meat,  such  that  patriarch  eat. 
Of  yen'son  and  squirrel  made  pottage,  brave  boySb 


As  old  age  came  on,  he  grew  blind,  deaf  and  dumb, 
Tho*  his  sport,  'twere  hard  to  keep  from  it, 
Quite  tired  of  life,  bid  adieu  to  his  wife, 
And  blaz'd  like  the  tail  of  a  comet,  brave  boys. 


What  country  on  earth,  then,  did  ever  give  birth. 

To  Bach  a  magnanimous  saint  f 

His  acts  far  excel  all  that  history  tell, 

And  language  too  feeble  to  paint,  my  brave  boya. 


XXL 


Now,  to  finish  my  song,  a  full  flowing  bowl 

m  quaff,  and  sing  all  the  long  day. 

And  with  punch  and  wine  paint  my  cheeks  for  my 

saint. 
And  hail  ev'ry  first  of  sweet  May,  my  brave  boys. 

We  have  next  to  present  a  poem,  which, 
though  dated  fi-om  a  dut^nt  city,  has  the  true 
home  spirit  of  the  time. 

Tq  tha  tuns  of  '*  SmSU  BrUannia,^ 

Rise,  rise,  bright  genius  rise. 

Conduct  thv  sons  to  war ; 
Tliy  spear  pois'd  to  the  skies, 

Whirl,  whirl  thy  rapid  car ; 
Fire  each  finn  breast  with  noble  zeal. 
To  conquer  for  the  common  wcaL 

For  years  the  iron  rod 

Has  hover'd  o'er  our  heads, 
Submit  to  George's  nod. 

Whose  power  all  Europe  dreads ; 
The  slavish  minion  cries, 
But  Freedom's  sons  all  fears  despise. 

All  means  for  pence  we've  tried. 
But  found  those  measures  vain ; 

North's  muiisterial  pride 

Thought  fear  maue  us  complain. 

But  in  the  end,  convinc'd  he'll  see, 

We  dread  not  death,  but  slavery. 

Tho'  fatal  lust  of  pow'r 

Has  steel'd  the  tyrant's  soul ; 
"Hiough  in  an  ill-tim'd  hour 

He  bids  his  thunders  roll, 
Great  Liberty,  inspired  by  thee, 
We  fly  to  death  or  victory. 

Great  Nature's  law  inspires, 

And  free-born  souls  unite, 
While  common  interest  fires 

Us  to  defend  our  right 
Against  corruption's  boundless  claim, 
And  firmly  fix  great  Freedom's  reigu 

They  foreign  troops  employ, 

For  mercenary  liire ; 
Tlieir  weakness  we  enjoy, 

Each  pulse  new  ar£>rs  fire, 
Convinc  d  the  wretch  who  fights  for  pay, 
Will  never  bear  the  palm  away. 

They  boast  their  power  by  sea, 

The  ruin  of  our  trade ; 
Our  navy  soon  they'll  see. 

Wide  o'er  the  ocean  spread ; 


Britain  not  long  shall  boast  her  rdgn 
O'er  the  wide  empire  of  the  main. 

Throughout  the  universe 

Our  commerce  we'll  extend, 
Each  power  on  the  reverse 

Shall  seek  to  be  our  friend. 
Whilst  our  sons  crown'd  with  wealth  immense. 
Sing  Washington  and  Common  Sense. 
J^rdeaum^  Jvly  \  1771 
Freemaa's  Joarnnl.  or  New  Ilampshire  Gasette, 

oottt  me. 

The  poets  seem  to  have  felt  the  spur  of  tlie 
passage  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence,  and 
the  newspaper  comers  of  the  time  abound  with 
patriotic  lines.  We  select  two,  which  we  have 
not  fonnd  in  any  reprinted  form. 

ON  ZXDSPSNDSNOEi 

Come  all  you  brave  soldiers,  both  valiant  and  free. 
It's  for  Independence  we  all  now  ag^ree, 

Let  us  gird  on  our  swords,  and  prepare  to  defend 
Our  liberty,  property,  ourselves  and  our  friends. 

In  a  cause  that's  so  righteous,  come  let  us  agree, 
And  from  hostile  invaders  set  America  free ; 

The  cause  is  so  glorious  we  need  not  to  fear 
But  from  meroless  tyrants  we'll  set  ourselves  dear. 

Heaven's  blessing  attending  us,  no  tyrant  shall  say 
That  Americans  e'er  to  such  monsters  gave  way ; 

But,  fighting,  we'll  die  in  America's  cause, 
Before  we'll  submit  to  tyrannical  laws. 

George  the  Third,  of  Groat  Britain,  no  more  shall 
he  reign. 

With  unlimited  sway  o'er  these  ft«e  states  again ; 
Lord  North,  nor  old  Bute,  nor  none  of  their  clan. 

Shall  ever  be  honor'd  by  an  American. 

May  heaven's  blessing  descend  on  our  United  States, 
And  grant  that  the  union  may  never  abate ; 

May  love,  pence  and  harmony  ever  be  found 
For  to  go  liand  in  band  America  round. 

Upon  our  grand  Congress,  may  heaven  bestow 
Both  wisdom  and  skill  our  good  to  pursue ; 

On  heaven  alone  dependent  we'll  be, 
But  from  all  earthly  tyrants  we  mean  to  be  fre& 

Unto  our  brave  generals  may  heaven  give  skill. 
Our  armies  to  guide  and  the  sword  for  to  wield ; 

May  their  hands  taught  to  war  and  their  fingers  ta 
fight. 
Be  able  to  put  British  armies  to  flight 

And  now,  bravo  Americans,  since  it  is  so. 
Til  at  we  are  independent  we'll  have  them  to 
know. 
That  united  we  are,  and  united  we'll  be. 
And  from  all  British  tyrants  we'll  try  to  keep 
free. 

May  heaven  smile  on  us  in  all  our  endeavours, 
Safe  guard  our  sea-ports,    our  towns  and  oar 
rivers; 

Keep  us  from  invaders,  by  land  and  by  sea, 

And  from  all  who'd  deprive  us  of  our  liberty. 

Freeman^fl  Jonrnal,  or  Now  Hampshire  Ossette, 
August  17,  m«. 

A  continuation  of  Uudibras,  in  Two  Cantos, 
written  in  the  time  of  the  Unhappy  Contest  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and  America,  in  1777  and 
1778,  published  in  London  in  the  latter  year,  con- 
tains a  parody,  with  comments,  on  tiie  Declara- 
tion of  Independence,  and  may  with  propriety  be 
inserted  here.  We  are  without  cine  to  the 
name  or  place  of  nativity  of  tiie  author,  but 
it  is  probably  an  American  production. 
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When  in  the  coane  of  human  things. 

All  subjects  may  desert  tlieir  kings, 

And  thus  becoming  disaffected. 

Break  bonds  by  which  they  were  connected; 

Assnminff  'mongst  the  powers  on  earth 

An  equal  rank,  to  which  their  birth, 

The  laws  of  heav'n  and  of  nature, 

Intitle  every  human  creature, 

Respect  when  men  are  thus  inclin'd, 

For  the  opinions  of  mankind, 

Requires  they  should  the  causes  teU, 

That  have  induc'd  them  to  rebel 

First,  let  this  downright  maxim  strike. 

That  all  men  are  born  free  alike. 

And  are  undoubtedly  allowed. 

By  Providence  to  be  endowed 

(As  many  a  learned  author  writes) 

With  some  unalienable  rights ; 

liCong  these  we  li^  the  ^eateet  stress. 

On  life,  pursuit  of  hapmness. 

And  (what  is  best  of  aU  the  three) 

Of  nncontrouled  liberty. 

For  surely  no  one  can  believe. 

But  he*s  a  certain  right  to  live, 

Without  receiving  check  or  stop  here^ 

As  long  as  ever  he  think  proper : 

Neither  is  life  like  chair  or  table, 

To  one  another  alienable, 

Neither  can  any  mortal  have, 

The  right  to  make  himself  a  slave 

(Although  by  thieving  we  must  say 

Some  people  do  it  ev*ry  day) : 

Neither  can  any  one  entrap  ye. 

From  the  just  right  of  being  happy 

(Tho'  Tour  chief  happiness  m  life. 

Should  be  to  kiss  your  neighboui^s  wife). 

To  keep  these  rights  by  their  consents, 

Men  instituted  governments ; 

And  should  they  afterwards  be  tir^d. 

Of  systems  that  the  world  admir'd. 

The  peoole  have  a  right  t*  abolish. 

Alter,  relinquish,  and  demolish. 

By  methods  novel  and  surprising. 

New  states  and  powers  organizing. 

In  such  a  form  and  figure  drest, 

As  the  wise  authors  &a\l  think  best 

Prudence  indeed  might  plainly  dictate, 

(To  any  but  a  dull  and  thick  pate) 

That  governments  established  ancient, 

Should  not  be  chang'd  for  causes  transient,-* 

And  therefore  all  en>erience  shews, 

That  men  would  rather  something  lose, 

Hian  to  be  rash, — ^becanse  they're  strong, 

And  right  themselves  by  doing  wrong. — 

But  when  we  had  refused  assent, 

To  British  acts  of  parliament, 

(Tho*  bulwarks  of  the  constitution) 

And  stuck  to  this  our  resolution 

When  we  determined  to  be  free. 

And  seia'd  on  other  people*s  tea, 

Tarring  and  feathering  ev'ry  fool. 

That  spoke  in  fiivour  of  good  rule ; 

Broke  up  the  courts  of  law  and  justice, 

(For  in  ourselves— our  hope  and  trust  is) 

Forcing  from  every  one-— concession, 

To  things  of  which  we  Ihade  profession. 

And  setting  those  we  could  not  guide, 

To  ride  upon  a  stick — astride, 

Because  we  plainly  saw  designs, 

To  catch  us  m  despotic  mines ; 

When  aAer  </Us— the  plans  absurd. 

Of  that  harsh  tyrant  George  the  Third, 

Under  a  notion  of  expedience. 

To  bring  us  to  a  due  obedience. 

Pursued  thro*  regular  gradation. 


Of  great  abuse  and  usuipadon, 
Prove  an  invariable  design. 
Our  liberties  to  undermine, 
A  resolution  to  betray, 
And  rule  us  by  despotic  sway ; 
It  is  our  right  and  our  intent. 
To  throw  off  such  a  government, 
Whilst  other  methods  ma^  be  tried. 
For  future  safety  to  provide. 

During  the  winter  which  followed  the  hftttle 
of  Trenton  occorred.  We  have  a  belhid  in  its 
honor. 

■▲TTLS  or  TBKXTOir. 

On  Christmas  day  in  '76, 
Our  ragged  troops  with  bayonets  fix^d. 
For  Trenton  marched  away. 
7%e  Delaware  see,  the  boats  below. 
The  light  obscured  by  hail  and  snow. 
But  no  symptoms  of  dismay. 

Our  object  was  the  Hessian  band. 
That  dared  to  invade  fair  freedom's  land. 
And  quarter  in  that  placcL 

Great  Woshiugton  he  led  us  on. 
With  ensignji  streaming  with  renown. 
Which  ne'er  hod  known  disgrace^ 

In  silent  march  we  pass'd  the  night, 
Each  soldier  panting  for  the  fight. 
Though  quite  benumb'd  with  finoe^ 
Greene  on  the  left,  at  six  began. 
The  right  was  with  brave  ScJUvan, 
Who  in  haiHe  no  time  lost 

Their  pickets  storm*d,  the  alarm  was  spread, 
That  rebels  risen  from  the  dead 
Were  marching  into  town. 
Some  scampered  here,  some  scampei'd  there, 
And  some  for  action  did  prepare. 
But  soon  their  arms  laid  down. 

Twelve  hundred  servile  miscreants. 
With  all  their  colours,  guns,  and  tents^ 
Were  trophies  of  the  day  : 
The  frolic  o'er,  the  bright  canteen. 
In  centre,  front,  and  rear  was  seen 
Driving  fatigue  away. 

Now,  brothers  of  the  patriot  bands. 
Let's  sing  our  safe  deliverance 
From  arbitrary  sway. 
And  as  life  you  know  is  but  a  span. 
Let's  touch  the  tankard  while  we  can. 
In  memory  of  the  day.* 

One  of  the  patriotic  prodnotions  of  the  BBme 
year  was  a  poein,  in  a  pamphlet  of  fifteen  pages, 
commenting  in  a  severe  but  not  eoually  forcible 
style  on  the  conduct  of  Lord  North.  We  quote 
the  title-page,  confident  that  the  reader  will  not 
"  ask  for  more." 

The  Continental  Key  of  the  IlberUes  of  America; 
in  three  parts. 

Perhaps  the  critics  of  the  age. 

May  find  a  fault  in  ev'ry  page. 

Or  yet,  perhaps,  in  ev'ry  line, 

Well,  they  have  their  fitults,  I  have  mbe. 

If  any  man  should  ask  the  price. 
One  or  two  shillings  take  your  choice, 
Sometimes  true  Whigs  have  given  twenty. 
But  Tories  think  that  five  is  plenty. 

New  York,  printed  for  Elijah  Weige,  111^ 


•  MeCbrty's  Bongs,  iM. 
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We  are  indebted  to  the  Onriosities  of  Amerioan 
Literatiu^  by  B.  W.  Giiswold,  printed  as  an 
Appendix  to  a  reprint  (New  York,  1843)  of 
D^Israeli's  CnriositieB,  for  two  spirited  produo- 
tions  on  the  defeat  of  Burgojne. 

ras  VATB  or  jomr  BUBflOTBm. 

When  Jack  the  king's  commander 

Was  going  to  his  duty, 
Through  all  the  crowd  he  smiled  and  boVd 

To  every  blooming  beauty. 

The  city  rung  with  feats  he'd  done 

In  Portugal  and  Flanders, 
And  all  the  town  thought  he'd  be  crown'd 

The  first  of  Alexanders^ 

To  Hampton  Court  he  first  repairs 

To  kias  great  George's  hand,  sirs  ; 
Then  to  harangue  on  state  affairs 

Before  he  left  the  land,  sirs. 

The  "  Lower  House**  sat  mute  as  mouse 

To  hear  his  grand  oration ; 
And  "  all  the  peers,"  with  loudest  cheers, 

Proclaimed  him  to  the  nation. 

Then  off  he  went  to  Canada, 

Next  to  liconderog^ 
And  quitting  those  away  he  goes 

Slaraightway  to  Saratoga* 

With  great  parade  his  march  he  made 

To  gain  his  wished-for  station, 
While  far  and  wide  his  minions  hied 

To  spread  his  "  Proclamation." 

To  such  as  staid  he  offers  made 

Of  **  pardon  on  suhmiMnon  ; 
But  savage  bands  should  waste  the  lands 

Of  all  m  opposition." 

But  ah,  the  cruel  fates  of  war  I 

This  boasted  son  of  Britain, 
When  mounting  his  triumphal  car 

With  sudden  fear  was  smitten. 

The  sons  of  Freedom  gathered  round, 

His  hostile  bands  confounded, 
And  when  they'd  fiun  have  tum'd  their  back 

They  found  themselves  surrounded  I 

In  vain  they  fought,  in  vain  they  fled. 

Their  chief,  humane  and  tender. 
To  save  the  rest  soon  thought  it  best 

His  forces  to  surrender. 

Brave  St^  Clair,  when  he  first  retired 

Knew  what  the  fates  portended ; 
And  Arnold  and  heroic  Gates 

His  conduct  have  defended. 

Thus  may  America's  brave  sons 

With  honour  be  rewarded, 
And  be  the  fate  of  all  herfoeB 

The  eame  ae  hire  recorded 

THK  XOBXB  OAXPAIQir. 

Gome  unto  me,  ye  heroes. 

Whose  hearts  are  true  and  bold. 
Who  value  more  your  honour 

Than  others  do  their  gold ; 
Give  ear  unto  my  story, 

And  I  the  truth  will  tell 
Concerning  many  a  soldier, 

Who  for  his  country  fell. 

Burgoyne,  the  king's  commander, 

From  Canada  set  sail 
With  full  eight  thousand  reg'lan, 
He  thought  he  could  not  uul; 
VOL.  I.— -29 


With  Indians  and  Canadians, 
And  his  cursed  Tory  crew. 

On  board  his  fleet  of  shipping 
He  up  the  Champlain  flew. 

Before  liconderoga. 

The  first  day  of  July, 
Appeared  his  ships  ana  army. 

And  we  did  them  espy. 
Their  motions  we  observed 

FiUl  well  both  night  and  day, 
And  our  brave  boys  prepared 

To  have  a  bloody  fray. 

Our  garrison  they  viewed  them, 

As  straight  their  troops  did  land. 
And  when  St.  Clair,  our  chieftain. 

The  fact  did  understand 
That  they  the  Mount  Defiance 

Were  bent  to  fortify. 
He  found  we  must  surrender. 

Or  else  prepare  to  die. 

The  fifth  day  of  July,  then. 

He  order'd  a  retreat. 
And  when  next  morn  we  started, 

Burgoyne  thought  we  were  beat; 
And  closely  he  pursued  us. 

Till  when  near  Hubbardton, 
Our  rear  guards  were  defeated. 

He  thought  the  country  won. 

And  when  't  was  told  in  Congress^ 

That  we  our  forts  had  left, 
To  Albany  retreated, 

Of  all  the  North  bereft 
Brave  General  Gates  they  sent  ns, 

Our  fortunes  to  retrieve. 
And  him  with  shouts  of  gladness 

The  army  did  receive. 

Where  first  the  Mohawk's  waters 

Do  in  the  sunshine  play. 
For  Herkimer's  brave  soldiers 

SelUnger*  ambush'd  lay ; 
And  them  he  there  defeated. 

But  soon  he  had  his  due. 
And  scared  f  by  Brooks  and  Arnold 

He  to  the  North  withdrew. 

To  take  the  stores  and  cattle 

That  we  had  gathered  then, 
Burgoyne  sent  a  detachment 

Of  nfbeen  hundred  men ; 
By  Baum  they  were  conmianded* 

To  Bennington  they  went; 
To  plunder  and  to  murder 

Was  fully  their  intent 

But  little  did  they  know  then. 

With  whom  they  had  to  deal; 
It  was  not  quite  so  easy 

Our  stores  and  stock  to  steal : 
Bold  Starke  would  give  them  only 

A  portion  of  his  lead  ; 
With  half  his  crew  ere  sunset 

Baum  lay  among  the  dead. 

The  nineteenth  of  September, 
The  morning  cool  and  clear, 

Brave  Gates  rode  through  our  anny, 
Each  soldier's  heart  to  cheer ; 


*  6t  Leger. 

t  A  nuui  emplojed  by  the  British  as  a  spy,  was  taken  by 
Arnold,  and  at  the  snggeatlon  of  Ck)Ionel  Brooks  sent  ba^  to 
Bt  Leger  with  aaoh  deceptive  aooonnts  of  the  atrength  dT  the  i 
Amerloana  as  induced  him  to  retreat  towards  MontrML 
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**  Bnrgoyne,"  he  cried,  "  advaiicei» 
But  we  will  never  fly ; 
]fo— rather  than  snrreiider, 
Well  fight  him  till  we  die." 

Hie  news  was  quickly  brought  im. 

The  enemy  was  near, 
And  all  along  our  lines  then. 

There  was  no  sign  of  fear  ; 
It  was  above  Stillwater 

We  met  at  noon  that  day. 
And  every  one  expected 

To  see  a  bloody  fray. 

8iz  hours  the  battle  lasted. 

Each  heart  was  true  as  gold. 
The  British  fought  like  lions. 

And  we  like  x  ankees  bold  ; 
The  leaves  with  blood  were  crimson, 

And  then  brave  Gates  did  cry — 
**  Tis  diamond  now  cut  diamond ! 

We'll  beat  them,  boys,  or  die." 

The  darkness  soon  approaching. 

It  forced  us  to  retreat 
Into  our  lines  till  mominff, 

Which  made  them  thimc  us  beat; 
But  ere  the  sun  was  risen. 

They  saw  before  their  eyes 
Us  ready  to  engage  them. 

Which  did  them  much  surprise. 

Of  fighting  they  seem'd  weary, 

Therefore  to  work  they  go 
Their  thousand  dead  to  bury, 

And  breastworks  up  to  throw  : 
With  grape  and  bombs  intending 

Our  army  to  destroy, 
Or  from  our  works  our  forces 

By  stratagem  decoy. 

The  seventh  day  of  October, 

The  British  tried  again, — 
Shells  from  their  cannon  throwing 

Which  fell  on  us  like  rain, — 
To  drive  us  from  our  stations 

That  they  might  thus  retreat; 
For  now  Burgoyne  saw  plainly 

He  never  ns  could  beat 

But  vain  was  his  endeavour 

Onr  men  to  terrify ; 
Though  death  was  all  around  us, 

Not  one  of  us  would  fly. 
But  when  an  hour  we'd  fought  them. 

And  they  began  to  yield. 
Along  our  lines  the  cry  ran, 
"  The  next  blow  wins  the  field  1" 

Great  God,  who  guides  their  battles 

Whose  cause  is  just  and  true. 
Inspired  our  bold  conunander 

'the  course  he  should  pursue. 
He  ordered  Arnold  forward. 

And  Brooks  to  follow  on  ; 
The  enemy  were  routed 

Our  liberty  was  won  I 

Then,  burning  all  their  luggage, 

They  fled  with  haste  and  fear, 
Burg^ne  with  all  his  forces 

To  Baratogne  did  steer ; 
And  Gates  our  brave  commander. 

Soon  after  him  did  hie, 
Resolving  he  would  ti^e  them 

Or  in  the  effort  die. 

Ab  we  came  nigh  the  village. 
We  overtook  the  foe; 


Hiev'd  bun'd  each  house  to  aihei^ 

Like  all  where'er  they  ga 
The  seventeenth  of  October, 

They  did  capitulate — 
Bur^^yne  and  nis  proud  army 

Did  we  our  prisiien  make. 

Now  here's  a  health  to  Arnold, 

And  our  commander  Gates ; 
To  Lincoln  and  to  Washington, 

Whom  ev'ry  Tory  hates  ; 
Likewise  unto  our  Congress, 

God  grant  it  long  to  reign. 
Our  Country,  Right  and  Justioe 

For  ever  to  maintain. 

Now  finish'd  is  my  story, 

My  song  is  at  an  end ; 
The  freedom  we*re  enjoying 

We're  ready  to  defend  ; 
For  while  our  cause  is  ri^teona, 

Heaven  nerves  the  soldier^s  anii» 
And  vain  is  their  endeavour 

Who  strive  to  do  ua  harm. 

To  these  we  may  add  a  third  on  the  same 
Jeet,  from  MoCarty^B  National  Song  Book. 
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or  SIS  JACK 


Said  Burgoyne  to  his  men,  as  they  pass'd  in  reriew, 

TttUalo,  tullalo,  tullalo,  boys  1 
These  rebels  their  course  very  quickly  will  me. 
And  fly  as  the  leaves  'fore  the  autumn  tempest  flew. 
When  him,  who  is  your  leader,  they  know, 
boyst 
They  with  men  have  now  to  deal. 
And  we  soon  will  make  them  feel— 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo,  boys  I 
That  a  loyal  Briton's  ann,  and  a  loyal  Britonii  steel. 
Can  put  to  flight  a  rebel,  as  quick  as  other  loe, 
Doysl 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tuUalo— 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tuUalo-o-o-o,  boys  I 

As  to  Sa-ra-tog'  he  came,  thinking  how  to  jo  the 
game. 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo,  boys  I 
He  began  to  see  the  grubs,  in  the  branches  of  his 

fame. 
He  began  to  have  the  trembles,  lest  a  flash  ehould 
be  the  flame. 
For  which  he  had  agreed  his  perfume  to  iorego, 
boys  t 
No  lack  of  skill,  but  fates. 
Shall  make  us  yield  to  Gates, 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo,  boys  1 
The  devils  may  have  leagued,  aa  you  know,  with 
the  States, 
But  we  never  will  be  beat  by  any  moital  foe^ 

boys  I 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo— 
Tullalo,  tullalo,  tullalo-o-o-o,  boys  1 

Burgoyne,  like  AndrS,  amused  himself  with 
literature.  He  was  the  author  of  four  fiTe-act 
plays,  three  of  which,  The  Maid  of  the  Oaks,  Hie 
Lord  of  the  Manor,  and  The  Heiress,  are  comedies. 
The  fourth,  Richard  CkBur  de  Lion,  is  an  ^^  Hhh 
torical  Romance,"  fr*om  the  IVenoh  of  M.66daine. 
The  four  were  published  with  a  few  misoellaneooi 
poems,  and  a  Life  of  the  Author,  in  two  volmnes, 
8vo.  London,  1808.  The  comedies  are  in  prose, 
interspersed  with  songs,  and  were  acted  by  tlM 
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British  officers  ii^  garrison  at  Boston  and  Ifew 
York.*    They  possess  little  merit    We  give  the 

FSOIXMUa  TO  SARA. 

In  Britain  once  (it  stainB  the  historic  page) 
Freedom  was  vital-stnick  hv  party  rage: 
Cromwell  the  feyer  watoh'd,  the  knife  sapplied. 
She  madden'd,  and  hy  niicide  she  died 
Amidst  the  groans  sunk  every  liheral  art 
That  polish'a  life,  or  humanized  the  heart ; 
Then  m^  the  stage,  qnell'd  by  the  bigots'  roar, 
Truth  fell  with  sense,  and  Shakspeare  charm'd  no 
more. 

To  sooth  the  times  too  much  resembling  those, 
And  lull  the  eare-tir^d  thought,  this  stage  arose ; 
Frond  if  you  hear,  rewarded  if  you're  ^eased, 
We  come  to  minister  to  minds  diseased. 
To  yon,  who,  guardians  of  a  nation's  cause, 
Unsheath  the  sword  to  vindicate  her  laws. 
The  traffic  scene  holds  glory  up  to  view. 
And  bi£  heroic  virtue  live  in  you: 
Unite  the  patriot's  with  the  warrior's  care 
And,  while  you  burn  to  conquer,  wish  to  spare. 
The  comic  scene  presides  o'er  social  life. 
And  forms  the  husband,  father,  friend  and  wife ; 
To  paint  from  nature,  and  with  colours  nice 
l^ew  us  ourselves,  and  laugh  us  out  of  vice. 
Now  say,  ye  Boston  prudes,  (if  prudes  there  are) 
Ib  this  a  task  unwortny  of  the  fair  f 
Will  £ame,  decorum,  piety  refuse 
A  call  on  beauty  to  conduct  the  Muse  ? 
Perish  the  narrow  thought,  the  sland'rous  tongue  I 
When  the  heart's  right,  the  action  can't  be  wrong. 
Behold  the  test,  mark  at  the  curtain's  rise 
How  Malice  sinks  abashed  at  Zara's  eyeaf 

The  adventurous  capture  of  Oeneral  Presoott 
at  Newport  famished  ready  material  for  a  po- 
polar  ballad,  which  was  not  lost  sight  of.  Pres- 
oott was  the  commanding  officer  of  the  British 
troops  in  possession  of  Newport,  and  hod  rendered 
himself  very  nnpopnlar  by  acts  of  petty  tyranny. 
Lieutenant-Colonel  Barton,  of  the  American  mi- 
litia at  Providence,  determined  to  take  him  pri- 
soner. Embarking  with  a  small  party  of  picked 
men  in  fonr  whale-boats,  they  crossed  on  the  night 
of  the  tenth  of  July,  1777,  Narragansett  bay  to 
the  boose  of  a  Quaker  named  Overing,  Prescott's 
head-quarters,  about  five  miles  from  the  town. 
Gagging  the  sentinel,  they  entered  the  house  nn- 
peroeived,  ron:4ed  Presoott  from  his  bed,  and  car- 
ried him  off  without  giving  him  time  to  dress, 
speed  being  essential  to  success  in  the  daring  ex- 
ploit, from  the  presence  of  three  British  frigates 
in  ike  bay  close  to  the  house.    The  party  re- 


*  The  fonowing  parasTiph  troxa  an  English  Jonrnal  of  the 
period  fomiabes  iu  with  some  Talnsbls  information,  hitherto 
we  b«lieTe  nnnotloed,  relative  to  the  amatenr  performances  hy 
officers  of  the  armr,  whioh  appear  from  their  frequency  to 
hare  been  eztremeij  popular  daring  the  British  oeenpanoj 
ofoardtleSb 

**  Ab  AmerloBn  Correapondent  aajv.  that  the  officers  of  th« 
■rmy  in  New  York,  concerned  in  the  management  of  the 
theatre,  there  form  a  body  like  any  other  company  of  Oome- 
dlana,  and  share  the  profits  ariidng  from  their  exUbltions.  To 
people  on  this  side  the  water,  it  mav  seem  mean  for  British 
offieers  to  perform  ibr  hire ;  bat  in  New  York  necessaries  are 
ao  extremely  dear,  that  an  inferior  officer,  who  has  no  other 
reaoorces  than  his  pay,  andergoes  more  dlfficnlties  than  the 
eommon  soldier ;  and  droomstanoed  as  many  braTe  men  now 
are  in  America,  soch  an  exertion  of  their  talents  to  increase 
their  incomes  de^rres  the  greatest  encoaragcment**— 1781, 
Upcott's  Newi^per  Cattinga. 

T  A  parody  on  this  prologae  was  pablished  in  the  Fzeemanis 
Jounud  or  New  Hampshire  Oaiette,  Jane  89, 1779. 


crossed  in  safety,  and  conveyed  thdr  prisoner  to 
Providence,  and  thence  to  Washington's  head- 
quarters on  the  Hudson.  Presoott  remained  a 
prisoner  until  the  following  April,  when  ho  was 
exchanged  for  General  Oharles  Lee,  and  returned 
to  his  troops  in  Rhode  Island.  Barton  received 
a  sword,  and  a  grant  of  land  in  Vermont,  from 
Oongress.  He  subsequently  became  involved  in 
legal  proceedings  in  consequence  of  a  transfer  of 
a  portion  of  this  tract,  and  was  thrown  into  pri- 
son for  debt,  where  he  remained  until  ihe  visit 
of  Lafayette  in  1826,  who,  hearing  of  the  circum- 
stance, paid  the  debt  and  released  the  old  sol- 
dier.* 

The  ballad  written  on  the  occasion,  it  is  said, 
was  served  up  to  Prescott  himself  when  he  re- 
turned to  his  station.    The  story  is  thus  told : — 

Shortly  after  his  exchange  he  returned  to  Rhode 
Island,  and  was  invited  to  dine  on  board  the  admi- 
ral's  ship,  with  many  other  officers  of  the  highest 
grade.  General  Prescott  was  natondly  a  haughty, 
miperious  man,  and  as  a  conmiander  was  veiy  un- 
popular with  his  officers  and  soldiers,  and  with  the 
oituens  of  Newport,  but  a  brave  and  skilful  officer. 

It  was  often  that  boys  as  well  as  men  were  sent 
from  the  town  on  board  the  admiral's  ship  for  any 
offence,  and  confined  there  for  some  time,  by  the 
arbitrary  authority  of  those  in  power.  Martial  law 
was  the  law  of  the  place.  A  small  lad,  about  thir- 
teen years  of  aee,  was  placed  in  this  situation  pre- 
vious to  General  Prescotfs  return,  and  was  on  board, 
with  many  others,  at  the  time  the  general  dined 
there.    He  did  not  know  General  Prescott 

After  dinner  the  wine  circulated  freely,  and  a 
toast  and  song  were  repeatedly  called  for.  In  the 
course  of  the  evening  the  first  lieutenant  observed 
to  the  admiral,  who  was  a  real  jolly  son  of  Neptune, 
that  "  there  was  a  Yankee  lad  on  ooard  who  would 
shame  all  the  singing."  "  Bring  him  up  here,**  says 
Prescott  The  boy  was  accordingly  brought  into 
the  cabin.  The  amniral  called  on  him  to  give  them 
a  song.  The  little  fellow,  being  somewhat  intimidat- 
ed by  gold-laced  coats,  epaulettes,  <bc,  replied,  "  I 
can't  sing  any  songs  but  Yankee  songs."  The  admi- 
ral, perceiving  that  he  was  embarrassed,  ordered 
the  steward  to  give  him  a  glass  of  wine,  saying, 
"  Come,  my  little  fellow,  don't  be  frightened ;  give 
us  one  of  your  Yankee  songs."  General  Presoott 
spoke  in  his  usual  haughty,  imperious  manner, 
"  You  d— d  young  rebel,  give  us  a  song  or  III  give 
you  a  dozen.  The  admiral  interfered,  and  assured 
the  lad  that  he  should  be  set  at  liberty  the  next  dav, 
"  if  he  would  give  them  a  song — any  one  he  could 
recollect" 

The  following  dogpgerel,  written  by  a  sailor  of 
Newport,  was  uien  given,  to  the  great  amusement 
of  the  company. 

"Twas  on  a  dark  and  stormy  night, 

The  wind  and  waves  did  roar. 
Bold  Barton  then,  with  twenty  men. 

Went  down  upon  the  shore. 

And  in  a  whale-boat  they  set  off 

To  Rhode  Island  fair. 
To  cateh  a  red-coat  general 

Who  then  resided  there. 

Through  British  fleets  and  guard-boats  strong. 

They  held  their  dangerous  way. 
Till  they  arrived  unto  their  port, 

And  then  did  not  delay. 


•  Losilng's  Field-Book,  IL  70. 
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A  tftwny  Bon  of  Afnc*B  race 

Them  through  the  ravine  led. 
And  entering  then  the  Overing  House, 

They  found  him  in  his  bed. 

But  to  get  in  they  had  no  means 

Except  poor  Cuffee's  head, 
Who  beat  the  door  down,  then  rushed  in. 

And  seised  him  in  his  bed. 

"  Stop  I  let  me  put  my  breeches  on," 

The  general  then  did  praj : 
"  Your  breeches,  massa,  I  will  take. 

For  dress  we  csnnot  stay." 

Then  through  rye-etubble  him  they  led. 

With  shoes  and  breeches  none, 
And  placed  him  in  their  boat  quite  snug. 

And  from  the  shore  were  gone. 

Soon  the  alarm  was  sounded  loud, 
"  The  Yankees  they  have  come, 
And  stolen  Prescott  from  his  bed. 
And  him  they've  carried  hum." 

The  drums  were  beat,  skyrockets  flew. 

The  soldiers  shoulder'd  arms, 
And  march'd  around  the  ground  they  knew, 

Fill*d  with  most  dire  alarms. 

But  through  the  fleet  with  mufiled  oars 

They  hold  their  devious  way. 
And  landed  him  on  'Ganset  ehore 

Where  Britain  held  no  swuy. 

When  unto  land  they  came, 

Wliere  re!?cue  there  was  none, 
"  A  d— <1  bold  pneh,**  the  general  cried, 
"  Of  prisoners  I  am  one," 

There  was  a  general  shout  of  all  the  company 
during  the  whole  sorg,  and  at  the  close,  one  who 
was  a  prisoner  on  board  at  the  time,  observed,  he 
"  thought  the  deck  would  come  through  with  the 
stamping  and  cheering.** 

General  Prescott  joined  most  heartily  in  the  mer- 
riment Thrusting  his  hand  into  his  pocket,  he 
handed  the  boy  a  guinea,  Baying.  "  Here,  you  young 
dog,  is  a  guinea  for  you."  The  boy  was  set  at  liberty 
the  next  momine. 

This  anecdote  is  often  related  by  an  aged  gentle- 
man living  at  Newport* 

There  is  another  version  thus  given  in  Mrs. 
Williams's  Life  of  Barton, 

Tlie  day  was  spent,  the  evening  fair. 
When  Barton  marched  his  men  with  caref 

Down  to  the  river's  side  ;^ 
^\nd  unto  them  most  nobly  said — 
"  Let  none  embark  who  are  afraid 
To  cross  the  swelling  tM&" 

But  they,  like  hardy  sons  of  Mars, 
Inured  to  hardships  and  to  wars. 

Most  nobly  did  reply ; 
"  With  manly  rage  our  souls  on  fire. 
We  scorn  the  thought  for  to  retire ; 

We  conquer  will  or  die." 

Thus  did  they  cross  and  march  away, 
Where  Prescott's  host  encamped  lay. 
On  hostile  measures  bent ; 


Young  David  took  this  bloody  Saul, 
And  sentry,  oid-de-eamp,  and  all. 
Back  to  the  boat  they  went 

You  watchful  host  who  round  him  kept, 
To  guard  your  General  while  he  slept, 

Now  you  have  lost  your  head ; 
Since  they  from  freedom  s  happy  shore. 
Returned  and  brought  their  b(K>ty  o'er. 

The  hero  from  his  bed. 

Go  to  your  king,  and  to  him  say, 
"  Call  home  your  troops,  call  them  away. 

Or  Presoott's  fate  theyll  share.** 
For  Barton,  with  his  slin|^  and  stone. 
Will  bring  the  great  Goliah  down, 

And  catch  him  in  a  snare.* 

We  are  indebted  to  North  Carolina  "Wood 
Note3"t  for  the  following 


•  MoCarty'B  Bongs,  U.  86T-M0,  quoted  from  Flymoatli  Me- 
morial, 1885. 

t  This  SOUK  is  Bttll  In  traditional  cireolatlon.  A  Mend  had 
it  from  an  old  soldier,  who  oommeooed  his  reeltatlon  vigor- 
ously:— 

The  moon  shone  brlsht,  the  night  was  dear, 
Bold  Barton  march'd  his  men  with  hear. 


TBXBUTS  TO  QWKKBAL  rRAHOlB  Hi 

Genius  of  Freedom !  whither  art  thou  fledt 
While  fields  of  death  thv  sons  undaunted  tread, 
Lo,  where  for  thee  thy  brightest  heroes  fall. 
And  not  thy  shield  to  ward  tbe  winged  ball. 

On  Bunker's  height  great  Warren  is  no  more ; 
The  brave  Montgomery's  fate  we  next  deplore ; 
Princeton's  fam'd  fields  to  trembling  Britain  tell. 
How,  scored  with  wounds,  the  conquering  Mercer 

fell ; 
New  England's  bonst,  the  generous  Wooster,  slain. 
Demands  our  tears ;  while  Britons  fly  the  plain. 
Last  flow  our  sorrows  for  a  favourite  son, 
Whom,  weeping,  Carolina  claims  her  own. 
The  gallant  r^ash,  who,  wnth  the  fatal  wound. 
Though  tortured,  welt'ringj  on  the  hostile  ground, 
"  Fight  on,  my  troops,"  with  smiling  ardor  said, 
"  Tis  but  the  fate  of  war,  be  not  dismayed.* 

High  Heaven  ordain'd  for  great  designs  this  woe, 
Which,  till  the  destined  period,  none  must  know. 
Heroes  of  old  thus  for  their  country  stood. 
Raised  mighty  empires,  founded  with  their  blood ; 
In  this  new  world  like  great  events  must  come ; 
Thus  Athens  rose,  and  thus  imperial  Rome. 

Inscribed  to  Col.  Thomas  Clark,  of  the  First  North 

Carolina  Battalion,  by  his  friend  and  most  obedient 

humble  servant, 

Ai^x.  Maxxdl 

Camp,  near  Oermantown. 
Oct  80,  177T. 

General  Nash  w&s  wounded  on  the  fourth,  and 
died  on  the  seventh  of  October,  1 777.  Lieut.-Col 
Alexander  Martin,  the  author  of  the  lince,  at  the 
close  of  the  war  became  governor  of  his  native 
state  of  North  Carolina,  and  afterwards  a  senator 
of  the  United  States.  Col.  Clark  succeeded  to 
Nashua  coininand.| 

The  unsuccessful  attempt,  in  connexion  with  the 
French  fleet,  to  dislodge  the  British  from  New- 
port, in  July,  1778,  gave  occasion  to  a  lively 
Tory  effusion. 

TAirxaB  DOODLx^  azFKDmoir  to  saona 
WrittmiUPhaadel^ihia, 

L 

From  Lewis,  Monsieur  Gerard  came 
To  Congress  in  this  town.  Sir, 


•  Hn.  WiUiams'a  Blog.  of  RevohitloDaiy  Heroes.  Pro^* 
denoe :  1889.    n.  188. 

t  Wood  Notes ;  or  Carolina  Carols:  a  Collectioii  of  KorOi 
Carolina  Poetry.  Compiled  by  Tendls.  Raleigli:  WanaL 
Pomeroy.    1851    S  vols.  ISmOb 

^  Wood  Notes,  tt.88& 
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They  boVd  to  him,  and  he  to  them. 
And  then  they  all  sat  down,  Sir. 

Chorus,     Yankee  Doodle,  dto. 


XL 


Begar,  eaid  Monsienr,  one  grand  coup 
Yon  shall  bientot  behold,  Sir, 

miis  was  believ'd  as  Gospel  true. 
And  Jonathan  felt  bola,  Sir. 


m. 


So  Yankee  Doodle  did  forget 
"Die  soond  of  British  drum.  Sir, 

How  oft  it  made  him  quake  and  sweat 
In  spite  of  Yankee  rum.  Sir. 


IV. 


He  took  his  wallet  on  his  back, 
His  rifle  on  his  shoulder. 

And  vov^d  Rhode  Island  to  attack 
Before  he  was  much  older. 


V. 


In  dread  array  their  tatter'd  crew, 
Advanced  with  colours  spread.  Sir; 

Their  fifies  play'd  Yankee  Doodle  doo, 
King  Hancock  at  their  head,  Sir. 


VL 


What  numbers  bravely  cross'd  the  seas, 

I  cannot  well  determine, 
A  swarm  of  rebels  and  of  fleas, 

And  every  other  vermin. 


vn. 


Their  mighty  hearts  might  shrink  they  tho't, 

For  all  flesh  only  grass  is, 
A  plenteous  store  they  therefore  brougt 

Of  whiskey  and  molaseeSb 


vnt 


lliey  swore  they'd  make  bold  Pigot  squeak. 

So  did  their  good  Allj,  Sir, 
And  take  him  prisoner  m  a  week ; 

But  that  was  all  my  eye.  Sir. 

IX. 

As  Jonathan  so  much  desired, 

To  shine  in  martial  story, 
lyEstaing  with  politesse  retir'd 

To  leave  him  all  the  glory. 

X. 

He  left  him  what  was  better  yet. 

At  least  it  was  more  use.  Sir, 
He  left  him  for  a  quick  retreat^ 

A  very  good  excuse,  Sir. 

XL 

To  stay,  unless  he  ruled  the  sea. 
He  thought  would  not  be  rights  Sir, 

And  Continental  troops,  said  he, 
On  ialanda  should  not  fight.  Sir. 

xn. 

Another  cause  with  these  combined, 
To  throw  him  in  the  dumps,  Sir, 
For  Clinton's  name  alarmed  his  mind 
And  made  him  stir  his  stumps,  Sir, 

Sing  Yankee  doodle  aoo<Ue  doo. 
StrlngUm's  BotbI  Gautte,  Oct  8, 177a 

The  next  event  of  the  war  of  which  we  offer 
poetical  oommemoration,  is  the  Massacre  at 
Wyoming.  The  ballad  which  follows  is  printed, 
Apparency  for  the  first  time,  in  the  Appendix  to 


the  History  of  Wyoming  by  Charles  Miner,*  whero 
it  is  stated  to  have  been  written  soon  after  the 
tragedy  by  "  Mr.  Uriah  Terry,  of  Kingston." 

WTOMXMO  XASBAORS. 

Kind  Heaven,  assist  the  trembling  muse. 

While  she  attempts  to  tell 
Of  poor  Wyoming's  overthrow, 

Bj  savage  sons  of  heU. 

One  hundred  whites,  in  painted  hue, 

Whom  Butler  there  did  lead. 
Supported  by  a  barb'rous  crew 

Of  the  fierce  savage  breed. 

The  last  of  June  the  siege  began. 

And  several  days  it  held. 
While  many  a  bruve  and  valiant  man 

Lay  slaughtered  on  the  field. 

Our  troops  marched  out  from  Forty  Fort, 

The  third  day  of  July, 
Three  hundred  strong,  they  marched  along, 

The  fate  of  war  to  try. 

But  oh  I  alas  I  three  hundred  men. 

Is  much  too  small  a  band. 
To  meet  eight  hundred  men  complete^ 

And  make  a  glorious  stand. 

Four  miles  they  marched  from  the  Fort 

Their  enemy  to  meet. 
Too  far  indeed  did  Butler  lead. 

To  keep  a  safe  retreat 

And  now  the  fatal  hour  is  corae^ 

They  bravely  charge  the  foe. 
And  they  with  ire,  returned  the  fire^ 

Which  prov*d  our  overthrow. 

Some  minutes  they  sustained  the  fire. 

But  ere  they  were  aware 
They  wero  encompassed  all  around 

Which  prov'd  a  fatal  snare. 

And  then  they  did  attempt  to  fly. 

But  all  was  now  in  vain. 
Their  little  host — by  far  the  most — 

Was  by  those  Inoians  slain. 

And  as  thev  fly,  for  quarters  cry ; 

Oh  hear  I  indulgent  Heav'n  1 
Hard  to  relate — their  dreadful  fate^ 

No  quarters  must  be  given. 

With  bitter  cries  and  mournful  sigha 

They  seek  some  safe  retreat, 
Bon  here  and  there,  they  know  not  where, 

Till  awful  death  they  meet 

Their  piercinsr  cries  salute  the  skies — 
Mercy  is  all  their  cry : 
'  Our  souls  prepare  Grod's  grace  to  share, 
We  instantly  must  die." 

Some  men  yet  found  are  flying  round 

Sa^ious  to  set  clear ; 
In  vain  to  fly,  their  foes  too  nigh  I 

They  front  the  flank  and  rear. 

And  now  the  foe  hath  won  the  day, 
Methinks  their  words  are  these : 
"  Ye  cursed,  rebel,  Yankee  race. 

Will  this  your  Congress  please  t" 

"  Your  pardons  crave,  you  them  shall  have, 
Behold  them  in  our  hands ; 
Well  all  a^ee  to  set  you  free. 
By  dashing  out  your  brains^ 


*  History  of  WyomlDg  in  a  Berles  of  Letters,  from  Charles 
Miner,  to  bis  son,  wUlism  Penn  Miner,  Esq.  PhlU. :  J.  Greasy, 
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And  as  for  ^oo,  enlisted  crew. 
We'll  raise  your  honours  higher : 

Pray  turn  your  eye,  where  you  must  lie. 
In  yonder  burmng  fire." 

Then  naked  in  those  flames  they're  oast. 

Too  dreadfol  'tis  to  tell. 
Where  they  must  trj,  and  burn  and  die. 

While  cursed  Indians  yelL 

Nor  s<m,  nor  sire,  these  tigers  spare, — 

The  yonth,  and  hoary  head. 
Were  by  those  monsters  murdered  there. 

And  numbered  with  the  dead. 

Hethinks  I  hear  some  sprightly  youth. 

His  mournful  state  condole  : 
0,  that  my  tender  parents  knew. 

The  anguish  of  my  souL 

But  O I  there's  none  to  save  my  life. 

Or  heed  my  dreadful  fear ; 
I  see  tlie  tomahawk  and  knife. 
And  the  more  glittering  spear. 

When  years  ago,  I  dandled  was 

Upon  my  parents'  knees, 
I  little  thought  I  should  be  brouj^t 

To  feel  such  pangs  as  these. 

•*  I  hoped  for  many  a  joyful  day, 
I  noped  for  riches'  store — 
These  golden  dreams  are  fled  away  ; 
I  straight  shall  be  no  more. 

'*  Farewell,  fond  mother ;  late  I  was. 
Locked  up  in  your  embrace ; 
Tour  heart  would  ache,  and  even  break. 
If  you  could  know  my  caso. 

"  Farewell,  indulgent  parents  dear, 
I  must  resign  my  oreath ; 
I  now  must  die^  and  here  must  lie 
In  the  cold  arms  of  death. 

"  For  O I  the  fatal  hour  is  come, 
I  see  the  bloody  knife, — 
The  Lord  have  mercy  on  my  soul  I" 
And  quick  resigned  his  li^e. 

A  doleful  theme ;  yet,  pensive  muse^ 

Pursue  the  doleral  theme : 
It  is  no  fanc^  to  delude. 

Nor  transitory  dream. 

The  Forty  Fort  was  the  resort. 

For  mother  and  for  child. 
To  save  them  from  the  cruel  rag^ 

Of  the  fierce  savage  wild. 

Now,  when  the  news  of  this  defeat. 

Had  sounded  in  our  ears, 
Yon  well  may  know  our  dreadful  woe. 

And  our  foreboding  feam 

A  doleful  sound  is  whispered  round. 

The  sun  now  hides  his  head ; 
Tlie  nightly  gloom  forebodes  our  doom. 

We  all  shall  soon  be  dead. 

How  can  we  bear  the  dreadful  spear. 

The  tomahawk  and  knife  I 
And  if  we  run,  the  awiul  gun. 

Will  rob  OB  of  our  life. 

But  Heaven  1  kind  Heaven,  propitiouB  power  I 

His  hand  we  must  adore. 
He  did  assuage  the  savage  rage. 

That  they  should  kill  no  more. 

Tlie  gloomy  night  now  gone  and  past, 

Tlie  sun  returns  again, 
Hie  little  birds  from  every  bush. 

Seem  to  lament  the  slain. 


With  aching  hearts  and  trembling  hands 

We  walked  here  and  there. 
Till  tJirough  ^e  northern  pines  we  saw, 

A  flag  approaching  near. 

Some  men  were  chose  to  meet  this  flag. 

Our  colonel  was  the  chief, 
Who  soon  returned  and  in  his  mouth 

He  brought  an  olive  lea£ 

This  olive  leaf  was  granted  life. 

But  then  we  must  no  more. 
Pretend  to  fight  with  Britain's  king, 

Until  the  wars  are  o'er. 

And  now  poor  Westmoreland  is  lost» 

Our  forts  are  all  resigned. 
Our  buildings  they  are  all  on  fire, — 

What  shelter  can  we  find  f 

They  did  agree  in  blaek  and  white, 

If  we'd  lay  down  our  amis. 
That  all  who  pleased  might  quietly 

Remain  upon  their  fiunmsL 

But  O  t  they've  robbed  us  of  our  all, 

•They've  taken  all  but  life. 
And  well  rejoice  and  bless  the  Lord, 

If  this  may  end  the  strife. 

And  now  Fve  told  my  mournful  tale, 

I  hope  3'ou'll  all  agree. 
To  help  our  cause  and  break  the  jaws 

Of  cruel  tyranny. 

In  the  same  year,  appeared  firom  tbe  press  of 
Thomas  and  Samuel  Green,  New  Haven,  a  pamph- 
let entitled  Poems^  oeeasioned  hy  seceral  ^ymun- 
»t€mre$  and  reminiaceneea  in  the prmant  grand  eon- 
test  of  America  for  Liberty.  The  author  has  been 
ascertained  by  the  Rev.  Stephen  Dodd,  of  East 
Haven  church,  who  has  republished  the  poems,* 
to  have  been  the  Rev.  Wheeler  Case,  pastor  of  the 
Presbyterian  church  of  Pleassant  Valley,  Dntchen 
oonnty,  New  York.  He  states  in  his  preface  that 
some  of  the  pieces  haye  been  written  merely  for 
amusement,  and  others  with  design  to  promote 
the  cause  of  liberty,  into  whose  Treasury  he  caste 
his  mite  in  publishing  them.  They  are  quaint 
and  spirited  expressions  of  patriotism  and  piety, 
mainly  elicited  by  the  defeat  of  Bnrgoyne.  The 
struggle  is  symbolized  by  a  contest  between  the 
eagle  and  the  crane,  in  which  the  latter  (in  1776) 
is  hopefnlly  made  to  come  off  yictorious.  The 
^^  tragical  death  iji  Miss  M^Orea'^  is  celebrated  with 
more  feeling  than  art.  In  the  yersee,  ^^  An  An- 
swer to  the  Messengers  of  the  Nation,**  with  a 
text  from  Isaiah,  the  writer  expresses  the  not  un- 
conmion  feeling  of  the  pulpit  of  those  days  towards 
General  Washington,  who  was  looked  to  as  a  de- 
liverer under  the  protection  of  heaven,  *'*•  the  sword 
of  the  Lord  and  of  Gideon." 

We  giye  two  passages  from  this  old  yolame  for 
their  earnestness  and  their  historical  yalae. 


Let  not  my  theme  by  any  be  abus'd, 
Tho'  Zcofi*«  founded,  means  must  yet  be  nsTd. 
When  foes  with  spears  rush  on  us  like  a  flood, 
Our^d  be  the  tnem  who  t^ep*  hie  ewordfrom  bl0od\ 
When  wonders  great  for  Zion  have  been  done, 
God  and  his  people  went  to  war  as  one. 


*  Bavolntloiiary  Memorisls,  embraetnc  Poems  bv  tbe  Bev. 
Wbeeler  Case,    l^ew  Toik:  IC.  W.  Dodd.    1801 
tJor.zlvULlO. 
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OideoH  went  forth  against  a  mighty  ho8t> 

Three  hundred  men  were  all  that  he  ooold  boast; 

Before  these  few  the  Midianite$  now  &U. 

It  was  one  sword  alone  that  did  it  all. 

E'en  by  the  sword  of  God  and  Gideon, 

What  great  exploits  were  done  by  Israel's  King, 

How  we  hear  this  hero  yictVy  sing. 

Where  did  he  learn  this  skill,  or  whence  this  might! 

The  Gwi  of  armies  taught  his  hands  to  fight. 

When  ZioH*9  foes  against  her  did  conspire, 

Hail-stones  from  heaven  were  sent,  and  flames  of  fire. 

To  crush  her  foes  and  maintain  her  cause. 

Hie  Ood  of  nature  alters  nature's  laws ; 

The  sun  and  moon  are  stopp'd,  they  cease  to  run, 

Till  a/btAua's  work  is  o*er,  his  worK  is  done. 

Joehua  the  hero,  and  the  man  of  God, 

Bais'd  up  his  eye,  his  mandate  sent  abroad, 

7%ountnf  bright  lamp  of  day ^  thou  moon^  stand  ttill, 

Nor  dare  advance  to  yonder  Western  hill, 

"nil  I  have  erush'd  my  foes  and  done  Jkhovah's  will. 

Bat  why  need  we  go  back  to  ancient  dates. 

While  wonders  great  are  done  within  these  States! 

Jxbotah's  power,  his  all-wise  providence. 

Hath  been  engag'd  for  us  in  our  defence. 

Let's  eye  that  Providence,  adore  the  hand, 

That  rab'd  for  us  a  Jothua  in  our  land. 

O  what  a  blessing  to  the  States  I  it  is  our  bliss, 

Great  Washinoton  was  rais'd  for  such  a  day  as  thin 

How  good,  how  kind  is  most  indulgent  heaVn, 

That  such  a  leader  to  our  army's  giv'n  I 

What  great  exploits  he  and  his  troops  have  done  I 

How  bravely  they  have  foug^ht,  what  viot'ries  won. 

It  was  the  Lord  that  did  their  breasts  inspire 

With  thirst  for  liberty  and  martial  fire, 

Twas  he  their  operations  plann'd  so  well, 

And  fought  for  them,  e'en  when  ten  thousand  fell. 

When  these  affairs  are  view'd  and  duly  scanu'd. 

He's  blind  that  does  not  see  Jehovah's  hand. 

See  Washington  thro'  Jersey  State  retreat. 

His  foes  rejoice — ^they  thought  that  he  was  beat; 

ffowe  him  pursues  with  speed,  he  presses  on. 

He  thought  the  day  his  own,  the  vicf  ry  won. 

The  secret  friends  of  Charge  their  oflTrings  bring, 

They  boldly  raise  their  head,  and  own  their  King: 

A  gloom  is  spread  around,  alas  I  what  grie^ 

We  know  not  where  to  go  to  find  reliel 

A  storm  of  snow  and  hail  the  Lord  sent  down, 

A  blessed  season  this  for  Washington : 

He  DOW  retum'd,  and  thro'  the  storm  he  press'd. 

And  caught  twelve  hundred  Hessians  in  their  nest 

Our  hero  pitch'd  his  tents  near  Trenton  bridge. 

Sows  gathered  all  his  troops  upon  a  ridge, 

Not  far  from  where  his  Utile  army  lay, 

Impatient  waits  his  vengeance  to  display, 

Determin'd  when  the  shades  of  night  were  o'er. 

Great  Washington  should  fall  and  be  no  more. 

But  he  with  skill  consummate  did  retire. 

Soon  ipade  the  foe  at  Princeton  feel  his  ire, 

Leaving  the  valiant  ffowe  to  fight  the  fire.* 

mi  WAJUL  or  BinMOTm. 

Is  this  Burgoyne,  Burgo^ne  the  great, 

Who  filial  our  land  with  woe, 
And  threaten'd  yenffeance  from  the  state, 

Ib  he  now  fell  so  low  f 

Ifi^t  he  that  made  the  earth  to  tremble^ 
That  was  to  great  a  curse, 


•  Oenentl  WasbliifftoQ  ordered  a  number  of  fires  to  be  made, 
and  kept  bnniinff  tilT  towards  day.  In  the  middle  of  the  night 
be  maae  a  forced  march  to  Princeton,  where  he  attacked  and 
took  two  regiments  stationed  Uiere.  In  the  morning  Howe  was 
preparing  to  attack  Washington,  and  much  elated  with  expeo* 
tedons  of  emshlng  hira,  sent  ont  his  spies  to  make  discovenes ; 
Imt  to  bis  great  surprise  was  soon  tnlbrmod  where  Washington 
waSfe  by  bearing  the  heavy  esnnonade  at  Princeton. 


That  doth  great  BaheFs  king  resemble^ 
Is  he  now  weak  like  usff 

To  Indians  he  gives  stretch  no  more, 

Nor  them  supplies  with  knives 
To  stain  our  land  with  crimson  gore, 

With  them  to  scalp  our  wives. 

His  throat^ning  proclamation's  stopp'd. 
He's  now  o'erspread  with  gloom. 

The  wings  with  which  he  flew  are  cropp'd. 
He  has  no  elhonhroom. 

His  titles  he  proolaimB  no  more. 

No  more  his  triumphs  spread, 
His  thund'ring  cannon  cease  to  roar. 

And  all  his  joys  are  fled. 

Where  b  his  great  and  mighty  host, 

That  huge  aigantic  race, 
The  sons  (S  Anakt  Britain* s  boast! 

They're  pris'ners  in  disgrace. 

Pri^ners  to  rebels,  Tankies  too, 

0  mortilying  stroke  I 
They  caught  Surgoyns  with  all  his  crew, 

Britons  now  wear  the  yoke. 

Great  Washington,  that  man  of  mighty 

Hath  laid  a  snare  for  Howe, 
Unless  with  speed  he  takes  his  flighty 

ffe  to  the  yoke  must  bow. 

Dnring  this  year  Rivington's  contributors  kept 
up  a  constant  succession  of  pasquinades.  Wo 
quote  a  few : — 

Nkw  Tobk,  October  24,  HIS. 

INTELUGEXOS  EZTRAORDDTABT. 

We  learn  from  Philadelphia,  that  there  was  lately 
exhibited  in  that  city,  an  admirable  Faroe  called 
Indepxndbncb.  Who  was  the  author  is  not  posi- 
tively known.  Some  people  are  of  opinion,  that  it 
is  the  work  of  a  certain  Quack  Doctor,  called  Fbank- 
UN.  Others  assert,  that  it  is  the  joint  production  of 
the  strolling  company  by  whom  it  was  acted ;  it  is, 
however,  generally  allowed,  that  one  Adams  gaye 
the  first  hint,  contrived  the  plot,  and  cast  the 
parts.  It  appeared  in  the  exhibition  so  tragi-comical 
that  the  audience  were  at  a  loss  whether  to  laugh 
or  cry ;  they  were,  however,  well  pleased  with  the 
catastrophe,  and  joined  heartily  m  the  following 
chorus,  which  was  sung  by  the  excellent  actor  who 
played  the  part  of  the  Pbbbidxmt.  The  celebrated 
Voltaire  somewhere  relates,  that  a  song  was  the 
cause  of  the  Rxiobmation  in  France. 

Our  farce  is  now  finished,  your  sport^s  at  an  end. 
But  ere  you  depart,  let  the  voice  of  a  friend. 
By  way  of  a  chorus  the  evening  crown, 
With  a  song  to  the  tune  of  a  hey  derry  down. 

Derry  down,  down,  hey  derry  down. 

Old  Shakspeare,  a  poet  who  should  not  be  spit  on, 
Altho'  he  was  born  in  the  island  called  Briton, 
Hath  said  that  mankind  are  all  players  at  best» 
A  truth  we'll  admit  of,  for  the  sake  of  the  jest 
Derry  down,  d^c 

On  this  puny  stage  we  have  strutted  our  hour, 
And  have  acted  our  parts  to  the  best  of  our  power. 
That  the  farce  has  concluded  not  perfectly  well 
Was  surely  the  fault  of  the  Devil  in  HelL 
Derry  down,  Ac 

This  Devil,  you  know,  out  of  spleen  to  the  church. 
Will  often  times  leave  his  best  friends  in  the  lurch, 
And  turn  them  adrift  in  tlie  midst  of  their  joy ; 
"Tis  a  diflicult  matter  to  cheat  the  old  boy. 
Deny  down,  Ae. 
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Since  this  is  the  case,  we  must  e'en  make  the  best 

Of  a  game  that  is  lost ;  let  us  tarn  it  to  jest, 

We'll  smile,  nay,  we'll  laugh,  we'll  carouse  and  well 

■iiig. 
And  cheerfully  drink  life  and  health  to  the  King. 

Derry  down,  <bc 

Let  Washington  now  from  his  moimtains  descend. 
Who  knows  but  in  George  he  may  still  find  a 

friend. 
A  Bnton,  although  he  loves  bottle  and  wench. 
Is  an  honester  fellow  than  parlez  votu  French. 
Derry  down,  Ac 

Our  great  Independence  we  give  to  the  wind. 

And  pray  that  Great  Britiun  may  once  more  be 

kind, 
In  this  jovial  song  all  hostility  ends. 
And  Britons  and  we  will  for  ever  be  friends. 
Derry  down,  Ac. 

Boy,  fill  me  a  bumper,  now  join  in  the  chorus, 
There's  happiness  still  in  the  prospect  before  us; 
In  this  sparkling  glass  all  hostility  ends, 
And  Britons  and  we  will  for  ever  be  friends. 
Derry  down,  Ac 

Good  night,  my  good  people,  retire  to  your  houses, 
Fair  ladies,  I  beg  you  convince  your  fair  spouses, 
That  Britons  and  we  are  united  in  bliss» 
And  ratify  all  with  a  conjugal  kiss. 
Derry  down,  Ac 

Once  more,  here's  a  health  to  the  King  and  the 

Queen, 
Confusion  to  him  who  in  rancor  and  spleen. 
Refuses  to  drink  with  an  English  friend. 
Immutable  amity  to  the  worlil's  end. 
Derry  down,  Ac 

Btvlngton^B  Boyal  Gazette,  BaturdiiT, 
October  Si,  IHS. 

Onr  next  extract  is  from  a  production  of  some 
hmidred  and  fifty  lines,  which  appeared  Kov. 
6,  entitled,  * 

TBI  OOVOKATirLAnON. 

Joy  to  great  Congress,  joy  an  hundred  fold, 
The  great  caiolers  are  themselves  cajol'd: 
What,  now,  is  left  of  continental  brags. 
Taxes  unpaid,  though  payable  in  rags. 
What  now  remains  of  continental  force! 
Battalions  mouldering,  waste  without  resource. 
What  rests  there  ^-et  of  continental  sway  ? 
A  ruin'd  people  npe  to  disobey ; 
Hate  now  of  men,  and  soon  to  be  the  jest. 
Such  is  your  state,  ye  monsters  of  the  w^. 
Yet  must  on  every  face  a  smile  be  worn, 
Whilst  every  breast  with  agony  is  torn, 
Hopeless  yourselves,  yet  hope  you  must  impart, 
And  comrort  others  with  an  aching  heart 
HI  fated  they,  who,  lost  at  home,  must  boast 
Of  help  expected  from  a  foreign  coast, 
How  wretched  is  their  lot  to  France  and  Spain, 
Who  look  for  succour,  but  who  look  in  vain. 

Joy  to  great  Congress,  joy  an  hundred  fold, 
The  grand  cajolers  are  themselves  cajol'd. 
Courage,  my  boys,  dismiss  your  chilling  fears. 
Attend  to  me,  I'll  put  you  m  your  gears. 
Come,  Yll  instruct  you  how  to  advertise 
Tour  missing  friends,  your  hide-and-seek  aUies. 
O  TSB I  if  any  man  alive  will  bring 
News  of  the  squadron  of  the  Christian  King, 
If  any  man  will  find  out  Count  d'Estaing, 
With  whose  scrub  actions  both  the  Indies  rang ; 
If  any  man  will  ascertain  on  oath. 
What  is  become  of  Monsieur  de  la  Mothe ; 


Whoever  these  important  points  explains, 
Congress  will  nobly  pay  him  for  his  pains. 
Of  pewter  dollars  wnat  both  hands  can  hold, 
A  tnimblefull  of  plate,  a  mite  of  gold; 
The  lands  of  some  big  Tory,  he  shall  get, 
And  strut  a  famous  Col'nei  en  brevet. 
And  last,  to  honour  him  (we  scorn  to  bribe). 
Well  make  him  chief  of  the  Oneida  tribe 

This  was  followed  on  the  27th  of  the  aame 
month  by 

TBS  BOOS  or  SAVAXlTAHk 

Come  let  us  rejoice. 

With  heart  ana  with  voice 
Her  triumphs  let  loyalty  show,  sir. 

While  bumpers  go  round 

Re-echo  the  sound. 
Huzza,  for  the  King  and  Preyost,  sir. 

With  warlike  parade. 

And  his  Irish  brigade, 
His  ships  and  his  spruce  Gallic  host,  sir. 

As  proud  as  an  elf, 

D'Estaing  came  himself. 
And  landed  on  Georgia's  coast,  sir. 

There  joining  a  band. 

Under  LiocoTn's  command. 
Of  rebels  and  traitors  and  Whigs,  sir, 

'Gainst  the  town  of  Savannah, 

He  planted  his  banner. 
And  then  he  felt  wonderous  big,  sir. 

With  thund*ring  of  guns, 

And  bursting  of  bombs. 
He  thought  to  have  fri^lited  our  Boys,  sir. 

But  amidst  all  their  din. 

Brave  Maitland  push'd  in, 
And  Moncrieff  cry'd,  "  a  fig  for  your  noise,  sir  * 

Chagrin'd  at  delay 

(As  he  meant  not  to  stay). 
The  bold  Count  form'd  his  troops  in  the  mom,  sir. 

Van,  centre,  and  rear 

March'd  up  without  fear. 
Cock  sure  of  success — by  a  storm,  sin 

Though  rude  was  the  shock, 

Unmov'd  as  a  rock, 
Stood  our  firm  British  bands  to  their  works,  sin 

While  the  brave  German  corps. 

And  Americans  bore. 
Their  parts  as  intrepid  as  Turks,  sir. 

Then  muskets  did  rattle, 

Fierce  raged  the  battle. 
Grape  shot  it  flew  thicker  than  hail,  sir. 

The  ditch  fiU'd  with  slain. 

Blood  dyed  all  the  plain. 
When  the  rebels  and  French  turned  tail,  sir. 

See,  see,  how  they  run ! 

Lord  1  what  glorious  fun  I 
How  they  tumble  by  cannon  mow'd  down,  sir  I 

Brains  fly  all  around. 

Dying  screeches  resound. 
And  mangled  limbs  cover  the  ground,  sir. 

There  Polasky  fell 

That  Imp  of  old  iBe//, 
Who  attempted  to  murder  his  King,  sir. 

But  now  he  is  gone 

Whence  he'll  never  return. 
But  will  make  H —  with  treason  to  ring,  sir. 

To  Charlestown  with  fear. 

The  rebels  repair, 
D'Estaing  scampers  back  to  his  boats,  sir. 

Each  blaming  the  other, 

Each  cursing  his  brother. 
And  may  they  cut  each  othei^s  throats,  sir. 
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Scarce  three  thousand  men. 

The  town  did  maintain, 
'Gainst  three  times  their  nomher  of  foes,  sir, 

Who  left  on  the  plain. 

Of  wounded  and  slain. 
Three  thousand  to  fatten  the  crows,  sir. 

Three  thousand  ?    No  leas  1 

For  the  rebels  confess 
Borne  los9,  as  you  very  well  know,  sir. 

Then  let  bumpers  go  round. 

And  re-echo  tne  sound. 
Huzza  for  the  King  and  Preyost,  sir. 
BiTtiigion*s  Ossette,  Not.  ST,  177V. 

A  poem  on  Washington,  dated  in  1779,  merits 
insertion  here. 

Iict  yenal  poets  praise  a  King 

For  virtues  unpossess'd, 
A  volunteer,  unbrib'd  I  sing 

The  Hero  of  the  West 

When  Gaul  came  on  with  rapid  stride, 

And  vict'ry  was  the  word, 
First  shone  his  country's  future  pride. 

And  flesh'd  his  maiden  sword. 

With  conquest  crown'd,  from  war^s  alarms, 
To  study  bent  his  mind ; — 
^  **  Eaual  to  both,  to  arts  or  arms 
Indiff*rently  inclin'd." 

Elate  with  fancied  pow'r  and  pride. 

Impelled  by  angry  Jove ; 
Nor  mtee  nor  justice  on  their  side. 

The  British  legions  move. 

With  them  a  tribe  of  foreign  slaves 

A  mercenary  band. 
For  plunder  bold,  inur'd  to  blood, 

Invade  his  native  land. 

His  country  calls,  to  arms  he  flies. 

Nor  fears  a  tyrnut*d  frown  ; 
XiCads  heroes,  favour'd  by  the  skies, 

To  glory  and  renown. 

In  vain  the  British  tyrant  storms. 

His  thunders  fright  no  more,— > 
His  hardy  veterans,  vainly  brave. 

Shall  fly  the  happy  shore. 

Tlie  willing  Chiefs  around  him  throng. 

Impatient  of  delay ; 
Their  noble  ardour  he  restrains. 

And  points  the  surer  way. 

Pursue,  Great  Chief,  the  glorious  race — 

Thy  country's  sword  and  shield  ; — 
Thrice  happy !  bo  -n  alike  to  grace 
The  senate  a  d  t  le  field. 
Kew  Hampebire  Gazette,  Oct  19, 1770. 

We  now  come  to  one  of  the  most  famous  pieces 
of  verse  composed  during  the  war.  It  owes  its 
reputation,  however,  more  to  .the  untimely  death 
of  its  author  than  to  its  own  merits.  Having  al- 
ready giyen,  in  onr  extract  from  Hamilton,  the 
best  acoonnt  of  the  most  memorable  portion  of 
Aadr6*s  life,  we  present  without  further  preface 

TBS    COW-OBASK. 

ourro  I. 

To  drive  the  kine  one  summer's  mom, 

The  Tanner*  took  his  way. 
The  calf  shall  rue  that  is  unhom 

The  jumbling  of  that  day. 

*  Oeneral  Wsyns's  legai  oocopatlon. 


And  Wayne  descending  steers  shall  know 

And  tauntingly  deride, 
And  call  to  mind  in  ev'ry  low 

The  tAnning  of  his  hije. 

Yet  Bergen  cows  still  ruminate 

Unconscious  in  the  stall, 
What  mighty  means  were  used  to  get 

And  loose  them  after  alL 

For  many  heroes  bold  and  brave 
From  New-Bridge  and  Tapaan,* 

And  those  that  drink  Passoick's  wave. 
And  those  that  eat  Soupann. 

And  sons  of  distant  Delaware 

And  still  remoter  Shannon, 
And  MMor  Lee  with  horses  rare 

And  Proctor  with  his  cannon. 

All  wondrous  proud  in  arms  they  came, 

What  hero  could  refuse. 
To  tread  the  rugged  path  to  fame, 

Who  had  a  pair  of  shoes  f 

At  six  the  Host  with  sweating  buff, 

Arrived  at  Freedom's  pole, 
When  Wayne  who  thought  he'd  time  enou^ 

Thus  speechified  the  whole. 

0  ye  whom  glory  doth  unite 
who  Freedom  s  cause  espouse. 

Whether  the  wing  that's  doomed  to  fight 
Or  that  to  drive  the  cows. 

Ere  yet  you  tempt  your  further  way 

Or  into  action  come. 
Hear,  soldiers,  what  I  have  to  say. 

And  take  a  pint  of  rum. 

Intemp'rate  valor  then  will  string, 

Eacn  nervous  arm  the  better. 
So  all  the  land  shall  10  sing 

And  read  the  gen'ral's  letter. 

Ejqow  that  some  paltry  Refugees, 

Whom  Fve  a  mind  to  fright, 
Are  playing  h — ^1  amongst  the  trees 

That  grow  on  yonder  height 

Their  Fort  and  block-houses  well  level. 

And  deal  a  horrid  slaughter, 
We'll  drive  the  scoundrels  to  the  devil. 

And  ravish  wife  and  daughter. 

1  under  cover  of  th'  attack, 

Whilst  you  are  all  at  blows, 
From  English  Neighb'rhood  and  Tinadk* 
Will  drive  away  the  cowa 

For  well  you  know  the  latter  is 

The  serious  operation, 
And  fighting  with  the  Refugees 

Is  only  recreation. 

His  daring  word?  from  all  the  erowd. 

Such  great  applause  did  gain, 
That  every  man  declared  aloud 

For  serious  work  with  Wayne. 

Then  from  the  cask  of  rum  once  more 

They  took  a  heady  gill, 
When  one  and  all  they  loudly  swore. 

They'd  fight  upon  the  hilL 

But  here — ^the  Muse  has  not  a  strain 

Befitting  such  great  deeds. 
Huzza,  they  cried,  huzza  for  Wayne, 

And  shouting— -did  their  needs. 


*  YlUoges  In  New  Jersey. 
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Keor  his  meridian  pomp,  the  Bon 
Had  iomney'd  from  the  horizon, 

When  fierce  the  dusky  trihe  mov'd  on. 
Of  heroes  drunk  as  poison. 

The  sounds  oonfrised  of  hoasting  oaths, 

Be-echoed  thro'  the  wood. 
Borne  Tow'd  to  sleep  in  dead  men's  clothes 

And  some  to  swim  in  blood. 

At  Inrinff's  nod  'twas  fine  to  see, 

The  left  prepare  to  fight. 
The  while  the  drovers,  Wayne  and  Lee, 

Drew  off  upon  the  right 

Which  Irving  'twas  fiune  don't  relate. 

Nor  can  the  Muse  assist  her, 
Whether  'twas  he  that  cocks  a  hat 

Or  he  that  gives  a  glister. 

For  greatly  one  was  signalized. 

That  fought  at  ChesDut-Hill, 
And  Canada  immortalized. 

The  vender  of  the  pilL 

Tet  their  attendance  upon  Proctor, 
They  both  might  have  to  boast  of; 

For  there  was  business  for  the  doctor. 
And  hats  to  be  disposed  ot 

Let  none  uncandidly  infer. 

That  Stirling  wanted  spunk. 
The  self-made  peer  had  sure  been  there, 

But  that  the  peer  was  drunk. 

But  turn  we  to  the  Hudson^s  banks, 
Where  stood  the  modest  train. 

With  purpose  firm  tho*  slender  ranks, 
Nor  car  d  a  pin  for  Wayne. 

For  them  the  unrelenting  hand 

Of  rebel  fury  drove 
And  tore  from  ev'ry  genial  band, 

Of  friendship  and  of  love; 

And  some  within  a  duneeon's  gloom. 

By  mock  tribunals  laid. 
Had  waited  long  a  cruel  doom. 

Impending  o'er  their  head. 

Here  one  bewails  a  brother's  fiite 

There  one  a  sire  demands. 
Cut  off,  alasl  before  their  date, 

By  ignominious  handa 

And  silver'd  grandsiree  here  appeared 

In  deep  distress  serene, 
Of  reverend  manners  that  declared. 

The  better  days  they'd  seen. 

Oh  cursed  rebellion  these  are  thine, 

Thine  all  these  tales  of  wo. 
Shall  at  thy  dire  insatiate  shrine 

Blood  never  cease  to  flow  f 

And  now  the  foe  began  to  lead 

His  forces  to  th'  attack : 
Balls  whistling  unto  balls  succeed. 

And  make  the  block-house  crack. 

No  shot  could  pass,  if  you  will  take 

The  Gen'ral's  word  for  true; 
But  'tis  a  d ^ble  mistake. 

For  ev'ry  shot  went  thro*. 

The  firmer  as  the  rebels  pressed, 

The  loyal  heroes  stand ; 
Virtue  had  nerv'd  each  honest  breast^ 

And  industry  each  hand. 

In*  valour's  phrensy,  Hamilton 
Rode  like  a  soldier  big, 

•  YMeLee^sTrld. 


And  Secretary  Harrison, 
With  pen  stuck  in  his  wig. 

But  lest  their  Chieftain  Washington, 
Should  mourn  them  in  the  mumps,* 

The  fiite  of  Withrington  to  shun. 
They  fought  behind  the  stamps 

But  ah,  Thaddsras  Posset,  why 

Should  thy  poor  soul  elope  t 
And  why  shotud  Titus  Hooper  dle^ 

Ah  die— without  a  rope  9 

Apostate  Murphy,  thou  to  whom 

Fair  Shela  ne'er  was  cruel ;  ^ 
In  de€Uh  thalt  hear  her  mourn  thy  doom, 

Ouch  wou'd  ye  die  my  Jewell 

Thee  Nathan  Pumpkin,  I  lament^ 

Of  melancholy  fate, 
The  gray  goose  stolen  as  he  went, 

In  his  hearths  blood  was  wet. 

Now  as  the  fight  was  further  fought, 

And  balls  began  to  thicken. 
The  fi^y  assum  d,  the  Oen'rals  thong^t^ 

The  colour  of  a  licking. 

Yet  undismaVd  the  chiefii  eommand. 

And  to  redeem  the  day. 
Cry,  soLDiEBs  ohabok  I  they  hear,  they  stand. 

They  turn  and  run  away. 

CAMTO  TSL 

Not  all  ddif  hts  the  bloody  spear. 

Or  horrid  din  of  battle, 
There  are,  Fm  sure,  who'd  like  to  hear, 

A  word  about  the  cattle. 

The  chief  whom  we  beheld  of  late. 
Near  Schralenberg  haranguing. 

At  Yan  Van  Poop's,f  unconscious  sat 
Of  Irving's  hearty  banging. 

Whilst  valiant  Lee,  with  courage  wild. 

Most  bravely  did  oppose 
The  tears  of  woman  and  of  child. 

Who  begg'd  he'd  leave  the  cowa 

But  Wayne,  of  i^mpathizing  heart, 

Required  a  relief, 
Not  all  the  blessings  could  impart 

Of  battle  or  of  bseC 

For  now  a  prey  to  female  charms, 

His  soul  took  more  delight  in 
A  lovely  hamadryad's^  arms. 

Than  driving  cows  or  fighting: 

A  nymph,  the  Refujgees  had  drove 

Far  m>m  her  native  tree. 
Just  happen'd  to  be  on  the  move. 

When  up  came  Wayne  and  Lee. 

She  in  mad  Anthony's  fierce  eye 

The  hero  saw  portray'd,  ^ 
And  all  in  tears  she  took  him  by 

The  bridle  of  his  jadcg 

Hear,  said  the  nymph,  O  great  commander  1 

No  human  lamentations; 
The  trees  you  see  them  cutting  yonder, 

Are  all  my  near  relationa 

And  I,  forlorn !  implore  thine  aid. 

To  free  the  sacred  grove: 
So  shall  thy  prowess  be  repaid 

With  an  immortal's  lovei 


•  A  dlBord«r  prevalsnt  In  the  Bsbsl  Unea    The  nerlt  of 
theM  lines,  which  la  doabtleas  vory-  grsat.  eta  only  bt  Alt  By 
trae  GonnolMeara,  oonveraant  In  SDolent  sonfi;; 
t  Who  kept  a  dimm  shop. 
A  Deity  of  the  wooda 
A  New  Engtead  same  forahocas,  man  or  gddlns^ 
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Kow  some,  to  prove  she  was  a  goddess  1 

Said  this  enehanting  fair 
Had  late  retired  from  the  Bodies,* 

In  all  the  pomp  of  war. 

That  drams  and  merry  fifes  had  play'd 

To  honour  her  retreat, 
And  Gunninghamf  himself  eonvey'd 

Hie  lady  thro'  the  street 

Great  Wayne,  by  soft  compassion  sway'd, 

To  no  inaniry  stoops, 
But  takes  tne  ndr  afflicted  maid 

Bight  into  Yan  Van  Poop's. 

So  Roman  Anthony,  they  say, 

Disgraced  th*  imperial  banner. 
And  for  a  gipsy  lost  a  day, 

like  Anthony  the  tanner. 

The  hamadryad  had  bnt  half 

Received  redress  from  Wayne, 
When  drnms  and  oolonrs,  cow  and  ea\£. 

Came  down  the  road  amain. 

AU  in  a  cloud  of  dnst  were  seen 

The  sheep,  the  horse,  the  goat» 
The  gentle  heifer,  ass  obscene, 

The  yearling  and  the  shoat 

And  pack-horses  with  fowls  came  by, 

Befeathered  on  each  side, 
like  Pegasus,  the  horse  that  I 

And  other  poets  ride. 

Sublime  upon  his  stirrups  rose 

The  mif^ty  Lee  behind. 
And  drove  the  terrour-smitten  cows, 

like  chaff  before  the  wind. 

But  sudden  see  the  woods  above 

Pour  down  another  corps, 
All  belter  skelter  in  a  drove. 

Like  l^t  I  simg  before. 

Irving  and  terrour  in  the  van, 

Came  flying  all  abroad. 
And  cannon,  colours,  horse,  and  man, 

Ran  tumbling  to  tJie  road. 

Still  as  he  fled,  'twas  Irving's  cry. 
And  his  example  too, 
"Bun  on,  my  merry  men  all — ^for  why  I" 
J  The  shot  will  not  go  thro'. 

Ab  when  two  kennels  in  the  street, 

Sweird  with  a  recent  rain. 
In  gushing  streams  together  meet. 

And  seek  the  neighbouring  drain. 

So  met  these  dunj;-bom  tribes  in  one. 

As  swift  in  their  career. 
And  so  to  Newbridge  they  ran  on— 

But  all  the  cows  got  dear. 

Poor  Panon  Caldwell,  all  in  wonder. 

Saw  the  returning  train, 
And  moum'd  to  Wayne  the  lack  of  plunder. 

For  them  to  steal  again. 

For  'twas  his  right  to  seize  the  spoil,  and 
To  share  with  each  commander. 

As  he  bad  done  at  Staten  Island 
With  frost-bit  Alexander.g 


•  A  oant  appeHatlon  given  among  the  soldiery  to  the  oorpe 
that  tasre  the  nonoar  to  gosrd  his  nuyeety^B  person. 

t  ProToet-Marslial   of  xf  ew  York,  who  attended  the  dram* 
ming  of  ber  oat  of  the  regiment  and  dtj. 

i  Fire  BeftiHieea  (*tto  tme)  were  tonnd 
StUTon  the  block-honse  floor. 
Bat  then  *ti8  thought  the  shot  went  round. 
And  In  at  the  haok-door. 
SEsriofBtlrllnc. 


In  his  dismay  the  frantic  priest* 

Began  to  grow  prophetic, 
Tou'd  swore,  to  see  his  lab'ring  breast, 

He'd  taken  an  emetic. 

I  view  a  future  da^,  said  he. 

Brighter  than  this  day  dark  is. 
And  you  shall  see  what  you  shall  see 

Hal  ha  I  one  pretty  Marquis  ;f 

And  he  shall  come  to  Paulus-Hook, 
And  great  achievements  think  on. 

And  make  a  bow  and  take  a  look, 
Like  Satan  over  Lincoln. 

And  all  the  land  around  shall  glory 

To  see  the  Frenchmen  caper, 
And  pretty  Susan  tell  the  story 

In  the  next  Chatham  paper. 

This  solemn  prophecy,  of  course, 

Gave  all  much  consolation, 
Except  to  Wayne,  who  lost  his  horse 

Upon  the  great  occasion. 

His  horse  that  carried  all  his  prog, 

His  military  speeches. 
His  corn-stalk  whiskey  for  his  groff. 

Blue  stockings  and  brown  bree<mes. 

And  now  Fve  closed  my  epic  strain, 

I  tremble  as  I  show  it, 
Lest  this  same  warrior-drover,  Wayne, 

Should  ever  catch  the  poet 

The  gallant  act  of  Andr6*s  captors  oould  not 
fiiil  of  idling  fortii  a  ballad : — 

BKAVa  PAULDUrO  Un>  TBM  SPY. 

Ck>me,  9II  you  brave  Americans,  and  unto  me  give 

ear, 
And  ni  sing  you  a  ditty  that  will  make  your  hearts 

cheer, 
Ck>ncerning  a  young   gentleman  whose    age  was 

twenty-two ; 
He  foueht  for  North  America;  his  heart  was  just 

and  true. 

'Diey  took  him  from  his  dwelling-place,  and  they 

did  him  confine. 
They  cast  him  into  prison,  and  kept  him  for  a  time: 
But  he  with  resolution  resolved  not  long  to  stay ; 
He  set  himself  at  liberty,  and  soon  he  ran  away. 

He  with  a  scouting-party  ran  down  to  Tarrytown, 

Where  he  met  a  British  officer,  a  man  of  nigh  re- 
nown :  V 

He  says  to  those  young  gentlemen,  "  Tou're  of  the 
British  cheer, 

I  trust  that  you  can  tell  me  now  if  there's  any  dan- 
ger here." 

Then  up  stepp'd  this  young  gentleman,  John  Paul- 
ding was  his  name ; 

**  Come,  tell  me  where  you're  g^ing  to,  also  from 
whence  you  came." 

« I  bear  the  British  flag,  sir ;  Tve  a  pass  to  go  this 
way; 

Fm  on  an  expedition,  and  have  no  time  to  stay." 

Then  up  slepp'd  those  young  gentlemen,  and  bid 

him  to  dismount; 
**  Come  tell  us  where  you're  going  to,  give  us  a  strict 

account; 
For  we  are  now  resolved  that  you  shall  ne'er  pass 

by" 
On  strict  examination,  they  foimd  out  he  was  a  spy. 


•  GUdwell,  a  minister  at  Ellnbethtown,  appointed  Qnarter- 
Master-Oeneral  to  the  rebel  army. 

t  Ln&yette,  a  French  ooxoomb  In  the  rebel  serrloe.— Note, 
London  ed^  1781. 
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He  begged  fop  his  liberty,  he  plead  for  hia  discharge. 
And  oftentimes  he  told  them,  if  they'd  set  him  at 

large, 
'*  Here's  all  the  gold  and  silver  I  haye  laid  up  in 

store. 
But  when  I  get  down  to  New  York  Til  give  you 

tea  times  more." 

**  I  scorn  your  gold  and  silver,  Fve  enough  laid  up 

in  store, 
And  when  that  is  all  spent  and  gone.  111  freely  fight 

for  more ; 
So  you  may  take  your  sword  in  hand  and  gain  your 

liberty, 
And  if  that  you  do  conquer  me,  O,  then  you  shall 

go  firee." 

"The  time  it  is  improper  our  valour  for  t6  try. 
For  if  we  take  our  swords  in  hand,  then  one  of  us 

must  die ; 
I  am  a  man  of  honour,  with  courage  brave  and  bold, 
I  fear  not  the  face  of  clay,  although  it's  clothed  in 

gold." 

He  saw  that  his  conspiracy  would  soon  be  brought 

to  light ; 
He  begg'd  for  pen  and  paper,  and  asked  leave  to 

write 
A  line  to  General  Arnold,  to  let  him  know  his  fate, 
And  begg'd  for  his  assistance;  but  alas,  it  was  too 

late. 

When  the  news  it  came  to  Arnold,  it  put  him  in  a 

fret; 
He  walk'd  the  room  in  trouble,  till  tears  his  cheeks 

did  wet; 
The  news  it  went  throughout  the  camp,  likewise 

throughout  the  fort; 
He  called  for  the  Vulture,  and  sailed  for  New  York. 

Now  Arnold  to  New  York  has  gone,  a  fighting  for 

his  king. 
And  left  poor  Major  Andr6,  on  the  gallows  for  to 

swing ; 
When  he  was  ^ecuted,  he  look'd  both  meek  and 

mild. 
He  look'd  on  his  spectators,  and  pleasantly  did 

smile. 

It  moved  each  eye  with  pity,  caused  every  heart  to 

bleed ; 
And  every  one  wish'd  him  released,  and  had  Arnold 

in  his  stead. 
He  was  a  man  of  honour,  in  Britain  he  was  bom ; 
To  die  upon  the  gallows  most  highly  he  did  scorn. 

Here's  health  unto  John  Paulding  1  so  let  your 
voices  sound, 

Fill  up  your  flowing  glasses,  and  drink  his  health 
around ; 

Also  to  those  young  gentlemen  who  bore  him  com- 
pany; 

Success  to  North  America,  ye  sons  of  liberty  I 

The  territory  of  the  present  state  of  Veiinont 
was  for  some  time  a  contested  possession  between 
New  York  and  New  Hampshire,  the  former 
colony  claiming  sixty  townships,  grants  of  which 
had  been  given  by  the  latter.  The  occupants  of 
the  soil  were  inclined  to  set  up  for  themselves, 
and,  in  1777,  declared  their  independence.  New 
York  would  not  give  up  her  claim,  New  Hamp- 
shire insisted  on  her  demands,  while  the  third 
neighbor,  Massachusetts,  asserted  a  right  to  two 
thirds  of  the  territory  in  dispute.  It  was  during 
the  height  of  the  discussion,  in  1779,  when  words 
were  expected  to  speedily  lead  to  blows,  that  the 
followmg  spirited  verses  appeared. 


THi  Bono  OF  THS  vsBiioirraB,  17T9L 

Ho— all  to  the  borders  I     Vermonters,  come  down, 
With  your  breeches  of  deer-skin,  and  jackets  of 

brown; 
With  your  red  woolen  eaps»   and  your  woceaana, 

come, 
To  the  gathering  summons  of  trumpet  and  dram. 

Come  down  with  your  rifles  1 — ^let  grey  wolf  and  fox 
Howl  on  in  the  shade  of  their  primitive  rocks ; 
Let  the  bear  feed  securely  from  pig-pen  and  stall; 
Here's  a  two-legged  game  for  your  powder  and  ball 

On  our  South  eome  the  Dutchmen,  enveloped  in 

grease ; 
And,  arming  for  battle,  while  canting  of  peace ; 
On  our  East,  crafty  Meshech*  has  ga^ered  his  band 
To  hang  up  our  leaders,  and  eat  out  our  land. 

Ho — all  to  the  rescue!    For  Satan  shall  work 
No  gain  for  his  legions  of  Hampshire  and  York  I 
They  claim  our  possessions, — the  pitiful  knaves^— 
The  tribute  we  pay,  shall  be  prisons  and  graves  1 

Let  Clinton  and  Ten  Broek,f  with  bribes  in  their 

hands. 
Still  seek  to  divide  us,  and  pared  our  lands ; — 
We've  coats  for  our  traitors,  whoever  they  are  ; 
The  warp  is  of  feather*— ihe  filling  of  tar  ! 

Does  the  **  old  bay  State"  threaten  I    Does  Congress 

complain  f 
Swarms  Hampshire  in  arms  on  our  borders  affain  f 
Bark  the  war-dogs  of  Britain  aloud  on  the  lake  f 
Let  'em  come ; — ^what  they  can,  they  are  welcome 

to  take. 

What  seek  they  among  us!     The  pride  of  our 

wealth 
Is  comfort,  contentment,  and  labour  and  health. 
And  lands  which,  as  Freemen,  we  only  have  trod. 
Independent  of  idl,  save  the  mercies  of  God. 

Yet  we  owe  no  allegiance  ;  we  bow  to  no  throne; 
Our  ruler  is  law,  and  the  law  is  our  own ; 
Our  leaders  themselves  are  our  own  fellow-men. 
Who  can  handle  the  sword,  or  the  scythe,  or  the 
pen. 

Our  wives  are  all  true,  and  our  daughters  are  fair. 
With  their  blue  eyes  of  smiles,  and  their  light  flow- 
ing hair ; 
All  brisk  at  their  wheels  till  the  dark  even-faU, 
nien  blithe  at  the  sleigh-ride,  the  husking,  and 
baUi 

We've  sheep  on  the  hill  sides ;  we've  cows  on  the 

plain  ; 
And    gay-tasseled    corn-fields,    and    rank-growing 

grain; 
There  are  deer  on  the  mountains ;  and  wood-pigeons 

fly 
From  the  crack  of  our  muskets,  like  clouds  on  the 

sky. 

And  there's  flsh  in  our  streamlets  and  rivers,  whiek 

take 
Their  course  from  the  hills  to  our  broad-bosomed 

lake; 
Through  rock-arched  Winooski  the  salmon  leaps 

free. 
And  the  portly  shad  follows  all  fresh  from  the  sea. 

like  a  sun-beam  the  pickerel  glides  through  hii 

pool ; 
And  t)ie  spotted   trout  sleeps  where  the  water  k 

cool ; 


*  Hon.  MsBbaoh  Weare,  Governor  of  New  Hampifalra. 
t  Governor  CItnton  of  New  York,  sad  Hon.  A.  Ten  Bioek, 
President  of  the  New  Yozic  Otmveation. 
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Or  darts  from  bis  shelter  of  rock  and  of  root 
At  the  beaver^s  quick  plunge,  or  the  angler^s  pur- 
suit 

And  ours  are  the  mountains,  which  awfully  rise 
Till  they  rest  their  green  heads  on  the  blue  of  the 

skies; 
And  ours  are  the  forests  unwasted,  unshorn, 
Save  where  the  wild  path  of  the  tempest  is  torn. 

And  though  savage  and  wild  be  this  climate  of  ours. 
And  brief  be  our  season  of  fruits  and  of  flowers, 
Far  dearer  the  blast  round  our  mountains  which 


Tlian  the  sweet  summer  cephyr,  which  breathes 
over  slavea 

Hurra  for  Ybbmokt  I  for  the  land  which  we  till 
Must  have  sons  to  defend  her  from  valley  and  hill ; 
Leave  the  harvest  to  rot  on  the  field  where  it 

grows, 
And  the  reaping  of  wheat  for  the  reaping  of  foe& 

From  far  Michiscours  wild  valley,  to  where 
Poosoomsuck  steals  down  from    his   wood-circled 

lair. 
From  Shocticook  river  to  Lutterlock  town, — 
Ho— all  to  the  rescue  I     Vermonters,  come  down. 

Come  York  or  come  Hampshire,— come  traitors  and 

knaves 
If  ye   rule  o'er  our  land,  ye  shall  rule  o'er  our 

graves  ; 
Our  vow  is  recorded— our  banner  unfurled ; 
In  the  name  of  Vermont  we  defy  all  the  world  I 

In  Kivington's  Royal  Gazette  of  March  24, 
1781,  we  find  the  following  advertisement: — 

This  day  are  published,  price  six  shillings,  neatly 

frinte.l.  Cow  Chaol  Complete  in  three  cantos, 
'ubiished  on  occasion  of  the  Rebel  General  Wayne's 
attfick  on  the  Refugees'  Block  House,  on  Friday,  July 
21,  178a  With  the  Amesioan  Tdieb.  In  which 
are  delineated  the  Characters  of  the  Leaders  of  the 
American  Rebellion.  Amongst  the  principal  are, 
Frauklin,  lAurens,  Adams,  Hancock,  Jay,  Duer, 
Duane,  Wilson,  Pulaski,  Witherspoon,  Reed,  Me- 
Kean,  Washington,  Roberdeau,  Cliace,  Aa.  Ac.  Ac 
Also,  Yankee  Dooille's  £xpe<1ition  to  Rhoile  Island ; 
and  a  Lampoon,  or  the  Bloodless  Encounter  between 
the  Geuerais  Howe  and  James  Gadsden. 

We  are  enabled  to  famish  our  readers  with  a 
specimen  of  the  leading  poem  in  this  collection, 
from  the  copy  in  the  valuable  American  Library 
of  Col.  Peter  Force  of  Washington.  It  appears, 
from  the  folloMring  earlier  and  fiiller  announce- 
ment of  the  title,  to  have  been  published  in 
England,*  and  may  have  been  written  in  that 
oonntry. 

^^  On  Satnrday  morning  next  will  be  published, 
price  2s.,  The  American  Times,  a  Satire  in  three 
parts.  In  which  are  delineated  the  characters  of 
the  leaders  of  the  American  Rebellion.  Amongst 
the  principal  are,  FrankUn,  &c.  (as  already  given). 
By  Camillo  Quemo,  Poet  Laureate  to  the  Con- 
gre«.  Faoitindignatioversum-— JuTSNAL.  Print- 
ed for  the  author,  and  sold  by  William  Richard- 
son, opposite  Salisbury  street,  in  the  Strand, 
1780." 

We  extract  the  ^'charaoters"  of  Robert  and 
Gonvemeur  Morris. 


*  The  advertiaemeiit  forms  port  of  the  Upoott  Cuttings.  No 
Indiofttton  Is  given  of  tlie  title  of  tlie  jftsper  tnm  which  It  Is 
laken. 


What  spectre's  that  with  eyes  on  earth  intent^ 
Whose  God  is  gold,  whose  glory's  cent  per  cent, 
Whose  soul,  devoted  to  the  love  of  gain, 
Revolts  from  feeling  noble  and  humane  ? 
Let  friends,  let  family,  let  country  groan. 
Despairing  widows  shriek,  or  orphans  moan  ; 
Turned  to  the  centre  where  his  riches  grow, 
His  eye  regards  not  spectacles  of  woe. 
Moms,  look  up,  for  so  thy  name  we  spell — 
On  earth  Bob  Morris,  Mainmon  'tis  in  hell. 
Wretch,  thou  hast  meanly  sold  thy  native  land ; 
>  Tremble,  thou  wretch,  for  vengeance  is  at  hand. 
Soon  shell  thy  treiisiire  fly  on  eagle's  wings, 
And  conscience  gond  thee  with  her  thousand  stinga 

Of  head  erect  and  self-sufficient  mien. 
Another  Morris  presses  to  be  seen. 
Demons  of  vanity,  you  know  him  sure, 
This  is  your  pupil — ^this  is  Gouverneur  I 
Some  little  knowledge,  with  some  little  sense, 
More  affectation  far,  and  more  pretence ; — 
Such  is  the  man ;  his  tongue  he  never  baulks ; 
On  all  things  tnlkable  he  boldly  talks; 
A  specious  orator,  of  law  he  prates, 
A  pompous  nothing,  mingles  in  debates ; 
Consummate  impudence,  sheer  brass  of  soul, 
Crowns  every  sentence,  and  completes  the  whol& 
In  other  times  unnoticed  he  might  drop. 
These  times  can  make  a  statesman  of  a  fop. 

The  spirited  resume  of  many  of  the  events  of  the 
war,  entitled  American  Taxation,  was  written  by 
Samuel  St.  John,  who  was  born  and  died  in  New 
Canaan,  Conn.  He  was  on  one  occasion,  in  1781, 
carried  off  with  others  from  Middlesex  (now 
Darien)  across  the  Sound  to  Oyster  Bay,  and 
thence  to  the  Provost,  New  York,  They  were 
imprisoned  eighteen  days  and  then  exchanged. 
St.  John  wrote  an  account  of  the  affair  in  verse, 
from  which  we  extract  a  passage. 

In  boats  the  ferry  soon  we  passed. 

And  at  New  York  arrived  at  last 

As  through  the  streets  we  passed  along. 

Ten  thousand  curses  round  us  rung ; 

But  some  would  laugh,  and  some  would  sneer. 

And  some  would  grin,  and  some  would  leer; 

A  mixed  mob,  a  medley  crew, 

I  guess,  as  e'er  the  devil  knew. 

To  the  Provost  we  then  were  hnuled. 

Though  we,  of  war,  were  prisoners  called ; 

Our  irons  now  were  ordered  off. 

The  standers-by  would  swear  and  scoff. 

But  0 1  what  company  we  found ; 

With  great  surprise  we  looked  around  I 

I  must  conclude  that  in  this  place. 

We  found  the  worst  of  Adam's  race : 

Thieves,  murderers,  and  pickpockets  toa 

And  everything  that's  bad  they'd  do. 

One  of  our  men  found  to  his  cost, 

Tliree  pounds,  York  money,  he  had  lost 

His  pocket  picked,  I  guess,  before 

We  nad  been  there  one  single  hour. 

AJOaiOAX  TAXATIOV. 

While  I  relate  my  story,  Americans  give  ear ; 
Of  Britain's  fading  glory,  you  presently  shall  hear, 
111  give  you  a  true  relation,  attend  to  what  I  say, 
Concerning  the  taxation  of  North  America. 

The  cruel  lords  of  Britain,  who  glory  in  their  shame. 
The  project  they  have  lit  on  they  joyfully  proclaim; 
Tis  what  they're  striving  after,  our  rights  to  take 

ftway, 
And  rob  us  of  our  charter  in  North  America 
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Hiere  are  two  mighty  Bpeakers,  who  role  in  Parli*- 

ment. 
Who  always  have  been  seeking  some  miachief  to 

invent, 
Twas  North,  and  Bute,  hia  lather,  this  horrid  phm 

did  lay, 
A  mighty  tax  to  gather  in  North  America^ 

He  search'd  the  gloomy  regions  of  the  infernal  pit» 
To  find  among  those  legions  one  who  excelled  in  wit» 
To  ask  of  him  assistance,  or  tell  them  how  they  may 
Subdue  without  resistance  this  North  America. 

Old  Satan,  the  arch  traitor,  resolved  a  voyage  to 

take. 
Who  rules  sole  navigator  on  the  burning  lake  ; 
For  the  Britannic  ocean  he  launches  far  away, 
To  land  he  had  no  notion  in  North  America. 

He  takes  his  seat  in  Britain,  it  was  his  souVs  intent. 
Great  George's  throne  to  sit  on,  and  rule  the  Parlia- 
ment, 
His  comrades  were  pursuing  a  diabolio  way. 
For  to  complete  the  ruin  of  North  America. 

He  tried  the  art  of  magic  to  bring  hia  schemes 

about, 
At  length  the  gloomy  project  he  artfully  found  out; 
The  plan  was  long  indulged  in  a  clandestine  way, 
But  lately  waa  divulged  m  North  America. 

These  subtle  arch-combiners  addressed  the  British 
court. 

All  three  were  undersignera  of  this  obscene  re- 
port— 

There  is  a  pleasant  landscape  that  lieth  far  away. 

Beyond  the  wide  Atlautic  in  North  Americik 

There  is  a  wealthy  people,  who  sojourn  in  that 

land; 
Their  churches  all  with  steeples,  most  delicately 

stand; 
Their  houses,  like  the  gUly,  are  painted  red  and 

gay; 
They  flourish  like  the  lily  in  North  America. 

Tlieir  land  with  milk  and  honey  continually  doth 

flow, 
The  want  of  food  or  money  they  seldom  ever  know : 
They  heap  up  golden  treasure,  they  have  no  debts 

to  pay. 
They  spend  their  time  in  pleasure  in  North  America. 

On  turkeys,  fowls,  and  fishes  most  frequently  they 

dine. 
With  ^Id  and  silver  dishes,  their  tables  always 

shme, 
They  crown  their  feasts  with  butter,  they  eat  and 

rise  to  play, 
In  silks  their  ladies  flutter  in  North  America. 

With  gold  and  silver  laces,  they  do  themselves 
adorn, 

The  rubies  deck  their  faces,  refulgent  as  the  mom  I 

Wine  sparkles  in  their  glasses,  they  spend  each  hap- 
py day 

In  merriment  and  dances,  in  North  America. 

Let  not  our  suit  affront  you,  when  we  address  your 

throne, 
O  king,  this  wealthy  country  and  subjects  are  your 

own. 
And  you  their  rightful  sovereign,  they  truly  must 

obey, 
You  have  a  right  to  govern  this  North  America 

O  lung,  youVe  heard  the  sequel  of  what  we  now 

subscribe, 
Is  it  not  just  and  equal  to  tax  this  wealthy  tribe  f 
The  question  being  asked,  his  majesty  did  say, 
My  subjects  shall  be  taxed  in  North  America. 


Invested  with  a  warrant,  my  pnblicana  shall  go, 
The  tenth  of  all  their  cmrent  they  aurely  shall  be- 
stow, 
If  they  indulge  rebellion,  or  from  my  precepts  stray, 
111  send  my  war  battalion  to  North  America. 

rU  rally  all  my  forces  by  water  and  by  land. 

My  light  dragoons  and  horses  ahall  go  at  my  com- 
mand, 

m  bum  both  town  and  city,  with  smoke  bedoud 
the  day, 

ril  show  no  human  pity  for  North  America. 

Go  on,  my  hearty  soldiers,  you  need  not  fear  of  ill — 
There's  Hutchinson  and  Rogers,  their  funcdona  will 

fulfil— 
They  tell  such  ample  stories,  believe  them  sure  we 

may, 
That  one  half  of  them  ore  tories  in  North  America. 

My  gallant  ships  are  ready  to  hoist  yon  o'er  the 

flood. 
And  in  my  cause  be  steady,  which  la  supremely 

good; 
Go  ravage,  steal,  and  plunder,  and  you  shall  have 

the  prey ; 
They  qmckly  will  knock  under  in  North  America 

The  laws  I  have  enacted,  I  never  will  revoke. 
Although  they  are  neglected,  my  fury  to  provoke, 
I  will  forbear  to  flatter,  Fll  rule  with  mignty  away ; 
111  take  away  the  charter  from  North  America. 

O  George  I  you  are  distracted,  by  sad  experience 

find 
"Hie  laws  you  have  enacted  are  of  the  blackest 

kind, 
m  make  a  short  digression,  and  tell  you  by  the 

We  fear  not  your  oppression  in  North  America. 

Our  fathers  were  distressed,  whila  in  their  mitive 

land; 
By  tyrants  were  oppressed,  as  I  do  understand ; 
For  freedom  and  religion  they  were  resolved  to 

stray, 
And  tiy  the  desert  regions  of  North  America. 

Heaven  was  their  protector  while  on  the  roaring 

tide. 
Kind  fortune  their  director,  and  providence  their 

guide; 
If  I  am  not  mistaken,  about  the  first  of  May, 
This  voyage  was  undertaken  for  North  America 

To  sail  they  were  commanded,  about  the  hour  at 

noon. 
At  Plymouth  shore  they  landed,  the  twenty-first  of 

June; 
The  savages  were  nettled,  with  fear  they  fled  away, 
And  peaceably  they  settled  in  North  America 

We  are  their  bold  descendants,  for  liberty  well 

fight, 
The  claim  to  independence  we  challenge  as  our 

right, 
lis  what  kind  heaven  gave  us,  who  can  take  away  f 
Kind  heaven,  too,  will  save  us  in  North  America 

We  never  will  knock  under,  O  George,  we  do  not 

fear 
The  rattling  of  your  thunder,  nor  lightning  of  your 

spear: 
Though  rebels  you  declare  us,  we^re  strangos  to 

dismay; 
Therefore  you  can't  scare  us  in  North  America 

To  what  you  have  commanded,  we  never  will  con- 
sent; 
Although  your  troops  are  landed  upon  the  eonti> 

nent; 
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Well  take  imr  swords  and  muskets,  and  maroh  in 

bright  array. 
And  driye  the  British  mstios  from  North  America. 

We  hare  a  bold  oommander  who  fears  not  sword 

norgon, 
Hie  second  Alexander,  his  name  is  Washing^n, 
His  men  are  all  collected,  and  ready  for  the  fray, 
To  fight  they  are  directed  for  Nortn  America. 

We've  Green,  Gates,  and  Putnam,  to  manage  in  the 

field, 
A  gallant  train  of  footmen,  who'd  rather  die  than 

yield; 
A  stately  troop  of  horses  train'd  in  a  martial  way. 
For  to  augment  our  forces  in  North  America 

Proud  George,  yon  are  engaged  all  in  a  dirty  cause, 
A  cruel  war  hath  raged  repugnant  to  all  laws. 
Go  tell  the  savage  nations  you're  crueller  than  they, 
To  fight  your  own  relations  in  North  America. 

Ten  millions  you've  expended,  and  twice  ten  mil- 
lions more, 
.Our  riches  you  intended  should  pay  the  mighty 
score. 

Who  now  will  stand  your  sponsor,  your  charges  to 
defray. 

For  sure  you  cannot  conquer  this  North  America! 

m  tell  you,  George,  in  metre,  if  you  attend  awhile. 
We  forced  your  Sir  Peter  from  Sullivan's  fiiir  isle ; 
At  Monmouth  too  we  gained  the  honours  of  the 

day — 
The  victory  we  obtained  for  North  America. 

Sorely  we  were  your  betters,  hard  by  the  Brandy- 
wine; 

We  laid  him  fast  in  fetters,  whose  name  was  John 
Burgoyne, 

We  made  your  Howe  to  tremble  with  terror  and 
dismay. 

True  heroes  we  resemble  in  North  America. 

Ck>nfosion  to  the  tories,  that  black  infernal  name. 
In  which  Great  Britain  glories,  for  ever  to  her 

shame; 
Well  send  each  foul  revolter  to  smutty  Africa, 
Or  noose  him  in  a  halter  in  North  America. 

A  health  to  our  brave  footmen,  who  handle  sword 

and  gun. 
To  Greene,  Gates,  and  Putnam,  and  conquering 

Washington; 
Their  names  be  wrote  in  letters  which  never  shall 

decay 
While  sun  and  moon  doth  glitter  in  North  America. 

Success  unto  our  allies  in  Holland,  France,  and 

Spain, 
Who  man  their  ships  and  gallies,  our  freedom  to 

May  they  subdue  the  rangers  of  proud  Britannia, 
And  drive  them  from  their  anchor  in  North  Ame- 
rica. 

Success  unto  the  Congress  of  these  United  States, 
Who  glory  in  the  conquest  of  Washington  and 

Gates; 
To  all,  both  land  and  seamen,  who  gloty  in  the 

day, 
When  we  shall  all  be  freemen  in  North  America. 

Success  to  the  legislation  that  rules  with  gentle 

hand. 
To  trade  and  navigation,  by  water  and  by  land ; 
May  all  with  one  opinion  our  wholesome  laws  obey, 
Hiroughout  this  vast  dominion  of  North  America. 

TAVKO  DOODIJL 

The  tone  of  Yankee  Doodle  is  said  to  have  been 
compofled  by  a  Dr.  Shaokbnrg,  attached  to  the 


British  Army,  in  1755,  when  the  troops  of  the 
northern  colonies  inarched  into  Albany,  prepara- 
tory to  the  attack  on  the  French  posts  of  Niagara 
and  Frontenac.  The  habiliments  of  these  recruits 
presented  a  strange  contrast  to  the  orderly  ap- 
pointments of  the  English  soldiery,  and  the  music 
to  which  the^  marched  was  as  antiquated  and  ontr6 
as  their  omforms.  Shaokburg,  who  possessed 
some  musical  knowledge,  composed  a  tune  for 
the  new-comers,  which  he  told  them  was  one  of 
the  most  celebrated  of  those  in  use  by  the  army. 
To  the  great  amusement  of  the  British,  the  pro- 
vincials accepted  the  gift,  and  ^^  Yankee  Doodle  " 
became  very  popular  among  them. 

The  tune  was  not  original  with  Shackbnrg,  as 
it  has  been  traced  back  to  the  time  of  Oharles  I., 
in  England.  In  the  reign  of  his  son  we  find  it  an 
accompaniment  to  a  little  song  on  a  famons  lady 
of  easy  virtue  of  that  date,  which  has  been  per- 
petuated as  a  nursery  rhyme — 

Lucy  Locket  lost  her  pockety 

j^tty  Fisher  found  it ; 
Nothing  in  it,  nothing  in  it. 

But  the  binding  round  it^ 

A  little  later  we  have  the  first  appearance  of 
that  redoubtable  personage  Yankee  Doodle.  He 
seems  even  at  that  early  stage  of  his  career  to 
have  shown  his  characteristic  trait  of  making  the 
most  of  himself — 

Yankee  Doodle  came  to  town. 

Upon  a  Kentish  i>ony ; 
He  stuck  n  feather  in  his  hat, 

And  called  him  Macaroni 

It  is  not  impossible,  however,  that  Yankee 
Doodle  may  be  from  Holland.  A  song  in  use 
among  the  mborers,  who  in  the  time  of  harvest 
migrate  from  Germany  to  the  Low  Countries, 
where  they  receive  for  their  work  as  much  butter- 
milk as  they  can  drink  and  a  tenth  of  the  grain 
secured  by  their  exertions,  haa  this  burden — 

Yanker  didel,  doodel  down 

Didd,  dudel  lanter, 
Yanke  viver,  voover  vown, 

Botermilk  und  Tanther. 

That  is,  buttennilk  and  a  tenth. 

This  song  our  informant  has  heard  repeated 
by  a  native  of  that  country,  who  had  often  lis- 
tened to  it  at  harvest  time  in  his  youth. 

The  precise  date  when 

Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp^ 

cannot,  we  fear,  be  fixed  with  accuracy ;  but  as 
the  tune  was  sung  at  Bunker  Hill,  may  be  as- 
sumed to  have  been  in  1775. 

Our  copy  of  the  words  is  from  a  broadside  in 
a  collection  of  ^^  Songs,  Ballads,  &c.,  purchased 
fi^m  a  ballad  printer  and  seller  in  Boston  in 
1818,"  made  by  Isaiah  Thomas.  The  variations 
and  additional  stanzas  in  the  notes  are  frx>m 
a  version  given  in  Farmer  and  Moore^s  Historical 
OoUeotions  of  New  Hampshire,  iii.  157. 

ram  tahkxs^s  Bxnnar  ntoM  camp. 

Father  and  I  went  down  to  camp. 

Along  with  Captain  Gooding, 
And  there  we  see  the  men  and  boys, 

As  thick  as  hasty  pudding. 
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Choru^^YAnkee  Doodle,  keep  it  up, 
Yankee  Doodle,  dandy, 
Mind  the  music  and  the  Btep, 
And  with  the  girls  be  handy. 

And  there  we  see  a  thousand  men, 

As  rich  as  'Squire  David ; 
And  what  they  wasted  every  day, 

I  wish  it  could  be  saved. 

The  lasses  they  eat  every  day. 
Would  keep  an  house  a  winter; 

They  have  as  much  that,  1*11  be  bound. 
They  eat  it  when  they're  a  mind  ta 

And  there  we  see  a  swamping  gun. 

Large  as  a  loe  of  maple. 
Upon  a  deuced  little  cart, 

A  load  for  father  s  cattle. 

And  every  time  they  shoot  it  off, 

It  takes  a  horn  of  powder, 
And  makes  a  noise  lise  father's  gun, 

Only  a  nation  louder. 

I  went  as  nigh  to  one  myself, 

As  Siah's  underpinning ; 
And  father  went  as  nigh  again, 

I  thought  the  deuce  was  in  him. 

Cousin  Simon  grew  so  bold, 
I  thought  he  would  have  cock'd  it ; 

It  Bcar'd  me  so,  I  shrink'd  it  off. 
And  hung  by  father's  pocket 

And  Captain  Davis  had  a  gun. 

He  kind  of  clapt  his  hand  on't. 
And  stuck  a  crooked  stabbing  iron 

Upon  the  little  end  on't 

And  there  I  see  a  pumpkin  shell 

As  big  OS  mother's  boson ; 
And  every  time  they  touch'd  it  off. 

They  scamper'd  like  the  nation. 

I  see  a  little  barrel  too. 

The  heads  were  made  of  leather. 
They  kiiock'd  upon't  with  little  clubs, 

And  call'd  the  folks  together. 

And  there  was  Captain  Washington,* 

And  gentlefolks  about  him, 
They  say  he's  grown  so  tarnnl  proud, 

He  will  not  ride  without  'em. 

He  got  him  on  his  meeting  clothes, 

Upon  a  slapping  stallion, 
lie  set  the  world  along  in  rows, 

In  hundreds  and  in  millions. 


*  There  was  Oaptain  Washington, 
Upon  a  slapping  stallion, 
A  giving  orders  to  bis  men — 
i  guess  there  was  a  million. 

And  then  the  feathers  on  his  hat, 
They  look'd  so  tarnal  flna, 

I  wanted  pookily  to  get 
To  give  to  my  Jemima. 

And  there  theyM  ftfe  awav  like  fbn, 
And  play  on  cornstalk  fiddles, 

And  some  had  rlhhons  red  as  blood. 
All  woand  about  their  middles. 

The  troopers,  too,  woald  gallop  up, 
And  fire  right  in  oar  faces ; 

It  N»r'd  me  almost  half  to  death, 
To  see  them  run  such  races. 

Old  Uncle  Sam  come  there  to  change 
Borne  pancakes  and  some  onions, 

For  'losMS-cakes,  to  carry  home 
To  give  his  wife  and  young  ones. 

But  I  can't  tell  you  half  I  see, 
They  kept  np  such  a  smother; 

80  I  took  my  hat  off.  made  a  bow, 
And  scamper'd  home  to  mother. 


The  flaming  ribbons  In  his  hat, 

They  look'd  so  taring  fine  ak, 
I  wanted  pockily  to  ffSt, 

To  give  to  my  Jenumah. 

I  see  another  snarl  of  men 

A  digging  graves,  they  told  me, 
So  tarnid  long,  so  tarnal  deep. 

They  'tended  they  should  nold  me. 

It  scar'd  me  so,  I  hook'd  it  off. 

Nor  stop'd,  as  I  remember, 
Nor  turn'd  about,  'till  I  got  home, 

Lock'd  up  in  mother's  chamber. 

WHXIAM  CHABLE8  WELLS. 

The  pleasant  and  confiding  autobiography  pre- 
fixed to  the  yolume  of  MisoellanieB  by  Dr.  Wella, 
informa  us  that  he  was  bom  at  Charleston,  8.  G., 
in  May,  1757.  His  father  and  mother  were 
both  of  Scottish  birth,  and  emigrated  to  the 
colony  in  1758.  By  way  of  preventive  to  the 
*^  disloyal  principles  which  began,  immediately 
after  the  peace  of  1768,  to  prevail  throughout 
America,"  his  father  arrayed  the  boy  in  ^^  a  tartan 
coat,  and  a  blue  Scotch  bonnet ;  hoping  by  these 
means  to  make  him  consider  himself  a  Scotch- 
man." A  more  efficacious  course  to  the  de^red 
result,  was  the  removal  of  the  son  to  Scotland, 
where  he  was  placed  at  Dumfries  school,  in  his 
tenth  year.  In  1779  he  was  removed  to  Edin- 
burgh, and  attended  several  of  the  lower  dassea 
in  the  University.  The  next  year  he  returned  to 
Carolina,  and  remained  quietly  studying  medicine 
as  an  apprentice  to  Dr.  Alexander  Gariden,  until 
"  the  American  rebellion  first  broke  out  in  New 
England."  Upon  this  his  father,  the  printer  of  a 
newspaper,  and  an  unflinching  Royalist,  left  for 
England,  and  was  followed  three  months  after  by 
the  son. 

From  1775  to  1778  he  was  employed  in  the 
study  of  his  profession  at  Edinburgh.  At  the 
end  of  that  time  he  obtained  tlie  position  of  a 
surgeon  in  a  Scotch  regiment  in  the  service  of 
Holhuid.  He  had  not  been  long  in  that  country 
before  feeling  himself  aggrieved  by  the  acts  of 
his  coiiinianding  officer,  who  twice  imprisoned 
him,  he  resigned  his  commission,  and  the  same 
day  challenged  his  late  superior.  The  opponent 
immediately  arrested  him,  and  transmitted  a  coin* 
plaint  of  insubordination  to  the  higher  powers. 
The  circumstances  of  the  resignation  of  his  com- 
mission being  made  known,  he  was  at  once  aet  at 
liberty. 

In  1780,  "  Carolina  having  been  conquered  by 
the  king's  troops,"  he  returned  to  Charleston  to 
settle  his  father's  business,  which  had  been  greatly 
iiVJured  by  the  war.  While  thus  oocupied  he 
wrote  an  article  directed  against  Americans,  who, 
on  being  released  on  parcSe  by  the  British^  took 
up  onus  against  the  mother  country.  The  artide 
was  ordered  to  be  freauentiy  printed  in  the 
newspapers  by  the  Britisn  commander,  and  its 
author  ^Hhinks  it  highlv  probable,  that  it  was 
owing  to  this  warning,  that  General  Balfour  and 
Lord  Moira  thought  themselves  justified  in  putting 
to  death  a  Colonel  Hayne,"  one  of  the  most  me- 
morable acts  of  the  southern  campaigns. 

On  the  evacuation  of  Charleston  in  1782, 
Wells  removed  to  East  Florida.  Here  he  remained 
until  the  preliminaries  of  peace  having  been 
signed,  he  returned,  at  his  father^s  request,  to 
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Charleston,  nnder  the  proteotion  of  a  flag  of 
truce.  On  his  arrival  he  was  arrested  ^^  upon  a 
private  suit,  growing  out  of  a  transaction  of  his 
brother's."  Herefbsea  to  give  bail,  on  the  ground 
that  doing  so  would  be  an  admission  of  the  in- 
vafiditj  of  the  flag  as  a  means  of  protection 
against  arrest,  and  was  imprisoned.  He  applied 
to  the  English  commander  in  Florida  for  relief, 
who  after  a  delay  of  two  months  demanded  his 
release.  The  afmir  was  finally  settled  by  the 
payment  of  the  claim  on  which  he  was  arrested, 
and  he  immediately  after  returned  to  Florida. 
He  was  shipwrecked  off  St.  Augustine,  but  none 
of  the  ship's  company  were  lost  or  injured.  In 
May,  1784,  he  returned  to  England,  and  about 
midsummer,  1785,  ^^had  the  name  of  Dr.  Wells 
affixed  to  the  door"  of  his  lodging.  He  ^^  passed 
several  years  almost  without  taking  a  single  fee," 
but  at  last  received  some  aid  in  the  shape  of  an  ap- 
pointment as  one  of  the  physicians  to  the  Fins- 
bury  Dispeusaiy,  with  a  salary  of  £50  a  year. 
It  was  ten  years  before  his  income  from  every 
source  amounted  to  £250. 

During  this  period  he  published  in  1792,  An 
Bssay  on  Vision  ;  in  1796,  a  paper  in  the  Philo-  \ 
sophical  Transactions,  on  the  Influence  which  in- 
citea  the  muadea  of  aninuUs  to  contract^  in  Mr. 
GctlvanV*  experimenU;  in  1797,  Experiments  on 
the  Colour  of  the  Blood;  and  in  1811,  Experi- 
ments and  Observations  on  Vision, 

In  1800  he  was  attacked  with  a  slight  fit  of 
apoplexy,  the  recurrence  of  which  he  warded  off, 
as  he  supposes,  by  the  adoption  of  vegetable  diet. 

In  1812  he  commenced  some  researches  on  the 
subject  of  Dew.  Night  exposure,  and  labor  in 
autumn  in  this  matter,  brought  on  an  attack  of 
illness,  which  his  medical  friends  anticipated 
would  cause  his  death  in  a  few  months.  Upon 
receiving  tins  intelligence,  he  immediately  set 
about  preparing  his  paper  on  Dew  for  publication, 
as  his  scattered  memoranda  would  have  been  of 
no  service  to  the  world  afYer  his  death.  His 
philanthropic  endeavors  secured  his  fame  and  per- 
haps his  life,  for  he  recovered  from  his  dangerous 
disease. 

His  Essay  was  published  in  August,  1814.  It 
at  onoe  established  the  author  in  tue  high  position 
as  a  scientific  writer  which  he  has  since  nuun- 
tained,  the  work  having  been  recently  cited  by 
LyeU,  in  his  lectures  in  this  country,  as  the  best 
authority  on  its  subject.  Its  st^le,  like  that  of 
his  other  philosophic^  writings,  is  marked  by  its 
ease  and  simplicity. 

The  restoration  to  health  was  but  a  temporary 
respite  from  the  attacks  of  disease  to  which  the 
closing  years  of  his  life  were  subjected.  *^  His 
autobiography  was  dictated  by  him  at  intervals," 
says  the  editor  of  his  works,  *^  during  his  illness, 
after  he  had  lost  all  hope  of  recovery,  and  while 
ho  was  uncertain  whether  he  should  live  to  finish 
it,  and  when  he  was  too  feeble  to  speak  long,  or 
to  write  much."  It  must  be  considered  a  proof 
of  extraordinaxy  composure  and  vigor  of  mind 
in  such  circumstances.  The  closing  sentence  is 
dated  August  28, 1817,  and  a  brief  note  informs 
us  that  their  author  died  on  the  evening  of  the 
18th  of  September  following. 

Dr.  Welfc's  writings,  with  the  exception  of  a 
few  brief  biographical  sketohes,  were  all  on  medi- 
cal and  scientific  topics.    A  volume  of  his  works, 
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Contadning  Essays  on  Vision  and  Dew^  was  pub- 
lished in  London  in  1816. 

BOBEBT  DINSMOOB. 

In  1828  was  published  at  Haverhill,  Mass.,  a  vo* 
lume  entitled.  Incidental  Poems,  aecompanied 
mth  Letters,  and  a  few  select  Pieces,  mostly  ori" 
ginal,for  their  illustration,  together  with  a  Pre- 
face and  Sketch  of  the  Author's  Life,  by  Robert 
Dinsmoor,  the  "  Rustic  Bard."  This  was  a  wri- 
ter of  originality,  who  penned  verses  in  the  Scot- 
ti^  dialect  and  good  Saxon  English  on  occasional 
topics,  arising  from  personal  incidents,  the  corre- 
spondence of  his  Mends,  or  his  own  emotions. 
What  he  found  worth  living  for  he  considered 
good  enough  to  write  about,  and  set  it  down  with 
skill  and  simplicity.  He  belonged  to  a  family  of 
Scoteh  Presbyterians,  who  had  settled  in  the  north 
of  Ireland,  and  had  emigrated  to  America  at  the 
beginning'of  the  eighteenth  century.  He  was 
bom  at  Windham  in  New  Hampshire,  October 
7, 1757.  His  father  (something  of  a  rhymer  too 
in  his  day)  was  a  soldier  in  the  old  French  war. 
The  son  followed  the  example,  and  at  twenty 
was  at  the  battle  of  Saratoga.  Returning  he  be- 
came a  farmer  at  Windham,  and  a  zealous  Pres- 
byterian, passing  his  long  life  among  the  staunch 
old  settlers  of  Londonderry.*  The  bard's  early 
education  was  of  the  scantiest,  picked  up  at  the 
village  school  from  Master  Sauce,  an  old  British 
soldier,  and  a  Master  McKeen,  ^^  a  man  of  pro- 
found erudition,  but  very  dilatory  in  attencfing, 
who  if  he  took  in  hand  to  oateh  a  squirrel  by  the 
way,  would  do  it  if  it  took  him  half  the  fore- 
noon,"t  from  whom  he  learned  reading  and  writ- 
ing. Uii  poetry  seems  to  have  come  by  nature 
and  the  reading  of  Robert  Bums.  It  had  its 
sentiment  and  its  Doric  humor,  which  did  not 
disdain  very  homely  realities,  as  in  the  account 
of  his  illness,  of  which  the  reader  will  be  satisfied 
on  the  production  of  a  single  stanza : — 

With  Bonna,  salts,  and  castor  oil, 

They  drench'd  me  every  little  while ; 
The  strong  disease  such  power  could  foil. 
To  yield  full  loth, 
At  length  we  found  the  foe  recoil. 
At  the  hot-bath. 


Whittier  has  described  his  old  age  in  a  genial 
picture  of  the  man  and  his  writings : — "  The  last 
time  I  saw  him  he  was  chaffering  in  the  market- 
place of  my  native  village  (Haverhill),  swapping 
potatoes,  and  onions,  and  pumpkins,  for  tea,  cof- 
fee, molasses,  and,  if  the  truth  be  told.  New  Eng- 
land mm.  Three-score  years  and  ten,  to  use  his 
own  words — 

Hung  o'er  his  back. 
And  bent  him  like  a  muckle  pack. 

Yet  he  still  stood  stoutly  and  sturdily  in  his  thick 
shoes  of  cowhide,  like  one  accustomed  to  tread 


•  For  8omo  interesting  memorlala  of  thla  settlement,  The 
History  of  Londonderry,  by  the  Kev.  Edward  I*  Perker,  pub- 
lished in  Boston  in  1861,  may  be  oonsnlted. 

t  Life  of  the  Author,  written  by  himself,  In  a  letter  to  Silaa 
Betton,  Esq^  of  Balem,  N.  H. 
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independently  the  soil  of  his  own  acre»— his 
broad,  honest  face,  seamed  by  care,  and  darkeno<l 
by  exposure  to  *  all  the  airts  that  blow,'  and  his 
white  hair  flowing  in  patriarchal  glory  beneath 
his  felt  hat.  A  gonial,  jovial,  large-hearted  old 
man,  simple  as  a  child,  and  betraying,  neither  in 
look  nor  manner,  tliat  he  was  accustomed  to 

Feed  on  thonghlA  which  voluDtary  moye 
Harmonious  numbers 

"  Peace  to  him.  In  the  ancient  bnrial-gronnd 
of  Windham,  by  the  side  of  his  *  beloved  Molly,' 
and  in  view  of  the  old  meeting-house,  there  is  a 
moand  of  earth,  where,  every  spring,  green  grasses 
tremble  in  tlie  wind,  and  the  warm  sunshine  calls 
out  the  flowers.  There,  gathered  like  one  of  his 
own  ripe  sheaves,  the  farmer-poet  sleeps  with  his 
fathers.'^* 

RTF's  LAST  AOTIOB. 

WHUen  in  the  aevent^mih  yaar  of  the  atUhor''9  aff§  on  hU  fa- 
ther"*  faw>HiB  old  dog^  wio  had  surfnvod  hU  15(A  year.  It 
teat  tent  ictUi  tKefiMowlng  note  to  WiUiam  IHnamoor^  the 
bturd^s  uncle^  toho  had  requMted  a  copy  ofU, 

At  your  reque«<t,  kind  sir,  I  send  it, 
Skip's  ItLBt  advice — I  long  since  penn'd  it. 

In  honor  to  his  name. 
He  was  a  dog  of  noble  spirit, 
Possessing  talents,  worth,  and  merit, 

And  died  in  honest  fame. 
The  rational  creation  may 

Learn  wisdom  from  the  brute-— 
Profound  instruction  they  convey. 

Sometimes  in  language  mute. 
Take  heed  tliou,  and  read  thou 

This  moral  from  my  page, 
And  see  now,  with  me  now, 

A  base  degenerate  aga 

This  poor  auld  dog  liv'd  niony  a  year, 

But  now  he  did  begin  to  fear 

That  death  about  the  doors  was  creepin', 

To  whip  him  ofif  when  he  was  sleepin' ; 

For  now  he  was  baith  dcnf  an'  dumb. 

An'  cou'dna  hear  when  death  wad  come. 

When  he  was  young,  baith  spry  an'  nimble, 

The  fear  o'  beasts  ne'er  made  hun  tremble ; 

He  try'd  to  keep  the  corn  frae  bears. 

An'  help'd  us  aye  to  sing  our  prayers ; 

But  now  his  teeth  were  a'  worn  out, 

An'  him  grown  weak  instead  of  stouty 

He  cou'dna  sing  he  wns  sae  weak, 

An'  I  took  pity  for  his  sake. 

He  turn'd  his  een  to  me  inviting, 

An'  sign'd  to  me  to  do  his  writing ; 

I  took  the  hint,  an'  gat  my  pen. 

But  what  to  write  I  knew  not  then. 

I  by  acquaintance  knew  him  well. 

An  by  his  looks  his  thoughts  could  tell, 

What  he  odvis'd,  I  to  befriend  'im, 

In  Scottish  rhvme  have  rightly  penn'd  'em — 

From  those  wno  want  to  hear  these  lines, 

I  crave  th'  attention  o'  their  minds: — 

Tent  weel  I  for  'tis  Skip's  last  advice  1 
He  warns  ye  a'  now  to  be  wise ; 
Take  heed,  for  hell  no  teU  you't  twice, 

For  now  he's  gawin' 
To  lea'  the  filthy  fleas  an'  lice, 

That  Qs'd  to  gnaw  'im. 


•  Old  Portnlts  and  Modem  Sketches,  p.  80& 


After  breakfast  he  lay  down ; 
Quoth  he,  **  I  fear  I  shall  die  soon, 
Because  I  canna  sing  my  tune, 

I  us'd  to  sing. 
Till  a'  the  hills  an'  vallies  round 

Like  bells  wad  riag. 

Hear  me  a'  sizes  o'  my  kind, 

Baith  young  au'  auld,  keep  this  in  mind. 

An'  hearken  to  what  I've  desigii'd 

Now  to  advise  ye: 
Be  gnid,  an'  theyll  be  hard  to  find. 

That  will  despise  ye. 

Do  a'  you're  able  for  your  bluid. 
And  forward  a'  your  masteiV  gnid— 
You  ongbt  to  do  't  since  you're  allowed 

To  serve  mankind ; 
The  best  that  e'er  on  four  feet  stood. 

This  law  shall  find 

Let  generations  yet  to  breed. 

Keep  mind  'o  this,  when  we  are  dead  I 

I'm  gaun  the  gate  alack  wi'  speed, 

(X  a' the  earth! 
Wow  I  but  they're  simpletons  indeed 

Wha  live  in  mirth. 

Don't  you  like  those  your  guid  time  spend. 
But  aye  tliink  on  your  latter  end ; 
If  you've  done  ill,  try  to  amend. 

An'  gi'e  aye  praise. 
An'  thank  the  Aue  wha  did  you  send 

Sae  mony  days. 

Though  like  a  lord  man  o'er 

An'  ban^  ye  round  wi'  chairs  an  stools 

An'  bruise  ye  wi'  the  auld  pot  buils. 

Mind  not  their  powers-— 
Their  bodies  maun  gai:g  to  the  moolsr 

As  weel  as  ours. 

Now  ere  I  ouat,  Fll  ask  ye  a'. 
If  deacons  this  a  fau't  cnn  en',' 
An'  for  the  same  hoist  me  awa' 

Unto  the  i^ession. 
An*  gar  me  satisfy  their  law 

For  my  transgression? 

Gif  ye  say  na  then,  I'll  believ*  it^ 
An'  never  let  mysel*  be  griev't, 
Kor  o'  my  rest  at  night  oe  reay'ty 

Nor  be  concern'd ; 
But  say  it  is  a  lesson  priev't^ 

Aye  to  be  leam'd 

I  maun  hae  done,  farewell,  adieu! 
Farewell  to  master  Billy  too, 
I  hae  na  breath  to  nnme  enou ; 

Death's  come  to  plunder — 
He's  token  me  for  anc  I  trow, 

Sae  I  knock  under.* 

IBB  P0>T*S  FAOZWIU.  VO  TBI  MVSB. 

L 

Forbear,  my  friend,  withdraw  your  pled. 
Ask  not  a  song  from  one  like  me, 

O'ercast  wiUi  clouds  of  sorrow  I 
My  spring  of  life,  and  summer's  fled, 
I  mourn  those  darling  comforts  dead, 

R^^ardless  of  to-morrow ! 
My  harp  is  on  the  willow  hung, 

Kor  aissipates  the  gloom  I 
My  sweetest  minstrcrs  all  unstrung, 

And  silent  as  the  tomb ! 

My  lute  too,  is  mute  too, 

Wliile  dro}is  the  trickling  tear! 

My  organ  makes  jai^on. 

And  grates  my  wounded  ear. 


BOBERT  DIKSMOOR. 
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Farewell,  yon  moul(rring  mension,  there, 
Where  first  I  drew  the  natal  air, 

And  leam'd  to  prate  and  piny. 
Tliere  rose  a  little  filial  bana, 
Beneath  kind  parents'  fostering  hand — 

Their  names  let  live  for  aye ! 
They  tanght  their  offspring  there  to  real 

And  hynm  their  Maxer's  prnise, 
To  say  their  catechism  and  creed. 

And  shun  all  vicious  ways. 

They  careful  and  prayerful. 

Their  pious  precepts  press'd. 

With  ample  example 

Their  children  stiu  were  bless'd. 


xn. 


Kind  man  I  my  guardian  and  my  sire. 
Friend  of  the  muse  and  poet's  lyre. 

With  genuine  wit  and  glee, 
How  sweetly  did  his  numbers  glide. 
When  all  delighted  by  his  side. 

He  read  his  Terse  to  me  I 
The  parallel  was  drawn  between 

The  freedom  we  possessed. 
And  where  our  fathers  long  had  been 

By  lords  and  bishops  press'd. 

His  rhyme  then  dia  chime  then. 

Like  music  through  my  heart ; 

Desiring,  aspiring, 

I  strove  to  gain  his  art. 


IV. 


Ko  more  m  tune  the  poefs  lyre, 
No  more  111  ask  the  muses*  fire. 

To  warm  my  chilling  breast ; 
Ko  more  TU  feel  the  genial  flame. 
Nor  seek  a  poet's  deathless  fame, 

Bnt  silent  sink  to  rest. 
Farewell,  the  mount,  call'd  Jenny's  Hill — 

Ye  stately  oaks  and  pines  I 
Farewell,  yon  pretty  purling  rill. 

Which  from  its  brow  declines. 

Meandering  and  wandering 

The  woodbines  sweet  among. 

Where  pleasure  could  measure 

The  bobyUnkorn's  song  I 


V. 


On  summer  evenings,  calm  and  bright, 
O'er  yonder  summit's  towering  height, 

With  pleasure  did  I  roam ; 
Periiaps  to  seek  the  robin's  young. 
Or  the  mavis'  warbling  tongue, 

And  bring  the  heifers  home^ 
See  from  my  foot,  the  night-hawk  rise. 

And  leave  her  unfledged  pair. 
Then  quick  descending  from  the  skies, 

Like  lightning  cut  &e  air. 

The  hares  there,  she  scares  there. 

And  through  the  pines  they  trip. 

They're  sought  then,  and  caught  then, 

By  my  companion.  Skip. 


VL 


Andovei's  steeples  there  were  seen. 
While  o'er  the  vast  expanse  between, 

I  did  with  wonder  gaze ; 
There,  as  it  were  beneath  my  feet, 
I  Tiew'd  my  fathei^s  pleasant  seat — 

My  joy  in  younger  day& 
There  Windham  Range,  in  flowery  vest, 

Was  seen  in  robes  of  green, 
WTiile  Cobbef 8  Pond,  from  east  to  west, 

Spread  her  bright  waves  between. 

Cows  lowing,  cocks  crowing. 

While  frogs  on  Gobbet's  shore, 


Lay  croaking  and  mocking 
The  bull's  tremendous  roar. 


vn. 


The  fields  no  more  their  glories  wear. 
The  forests  now  stand  bleak  and  bare. 

All  of  their  foliage  stript ; 
The  rosy  lawn,  the  flowery  mead. 
Where  lambkins  used  to  play  and  feed. 

By  icy  fingers  nipt 
No  more  I'll  hear  with  ravish'd  ears. 

The  music  of  the  wood, 
Sweet  scenes  of  youth,  now  gone  with  years 

Long  pass'd  beyond  the  flood. 

Bereaved  and  grieved, 

I  solitary  wail. 

With  sighing  and  crying, 

My  drooping  spirits  fail 


vm. 


No  more  will  I  the  Spring  Brook  trace. 
No  more  with  sorrow  view  the  place 

Where  Mary's  wash-tub  stood. 
No  more  I'll  wander  there  alone, 
And  lean  upon  the  mossy  stone. 

Where  once  she  pil'd  her  wood. 
Twos  there  she  bleached  her  linen  cloth. 

By  yonder  bass-wood  tree ; 
From  that  sweet  stream  she  made  her  broth. 

Her  pudding  and  her  tea, 

Whose  rumbling  and  tumbling 

O'er  rocks  with  auick  despatch, 

Made  ringing  ana  singing. 

None  but  her  voice  could  match. 


IX. 


Farewell,  sweet  scenes  of  rural  life, 
My  faithful  friends  and  loving  wifc^ 

But  transient  blessings  all 
Bereft  of  tliose,  I  sit  and  mourn ; 
The  spring  of  life  will  ne'er  return. 

Chill  death  grasps  great  and  small : 
I  fall  before  thee,  God  of  truth  I 

O,  hear  my  prayer  and  cry ; 
Let  me  enjoy  immortal  youth. 

With  saints  above  the  sky. 

Thy  praise  there,  Fll  raise  there. 

With  all  my  heart  and  soul. 

Where  pleasure  and  treasure, 

In  boundless  oceans  roll 

TBS  SPABBOW.* 

Poor  innocent  and  hapless  Sparrow  t 

Why  should  my  moul-board  gie  thee  sorrow 

This  day  thou'll  chirp,  an'  mourn  the  morrow, 

Wr  anxious  breast — 
The  plough  has  turn'd  the  mould'ring  fhrrow 

Deep  o'er  thy  nest 

Just  in  the  middle  o*  the  hill. 

Thy  nest  was  plac'd  wi'  curious  skill ; 

There  I  espy'd  thy  little  bill 

Beneath  the  shade — 
In  that  sweet  bower  secure  frae  ill, 

Thine  eggs  thou  laid. 


*  Robert  Dinwtoor  to  80a»  SetUm. 

Mr  DxAV  Bib— I  take  the  liberty  to  address  the  following 

S>cm  to  yon,  and  wish  you  to  correct  It  and  send  me  yoor  can- 
d  renuu-ks  upon  It  I  will  not  say  criticism,  lest  It  should 
prevent  my  ever  writing  any  more.  It  was  occasioned  by  my 
craehinfr  a  neat  of  Sparrow^a  eggs,  when  ploughing  among  the 
oom,  July  M,  1812.    And  abont  that  time,  I  saw  a  woll-done 

Siece  in  the  Haverhill  Intelligencer,  in  imitation  of  Bams^s 
elightftil  Nanny,  which  induced  me  to  adopt  the  Scottish  dia- 
lect,' that  it  might  the  better  resemble  his  beaotifol  mountain 
daisy.— I  call  it  The  Sparrow, 
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Five  eonu  o*  maize  had  there  heen  drappit, 
i\n'  through  the  stalks  thine  head,  thoa  pappit ; 
The  dniwinff  nowt  cooldna*  be  stappit, 

I  qaickly  foun' — 
Syne  frae  thy  oozie  nest  thou  happit. 

An'  flutt'ring  ran. 

The  sklentin  stane  begoil'd  the  sheer, 
In  Toin  I  try'd  the  plough  to  steer ; 
A  wee  bit  stumpie  i'  the  rcnr, 

Cam'  'tween  my  legs — 
An'  to  the  jee  side  gart  mo  yeer. 

An'  crash  thine  eggs. 

Alas!  alas!  my  bonnie  birdie  I 

Thy  faithfu'  mate  flits  roun'  to  guard  ye. 

Connabial  lore  I  a  pattern  woi^y 

The  pious  priest  I 
What  savage  heart  could  be  sae  hardy, 

As  wound  thy  breast  t 

Thy  ruin  was  nae  lau't  o'  mine, 
(It  gars  me  greet  to  see  thee  pine ;) 
It  mav  be  serves  his  great  design. 

Who  governs  all ; 
Omniscience  tents  wi'  eyes  divine. 

The  Sparrow's  falL 

A  pair  more  friendly  ne'er  were  married, 
Tlicir  joys  an'  pains  were  equal  carried; 
But  now,  ah  me  1  to  grief  they're  hurried. 

Without  remead ; 
When  all  their  hope  an'  treasure's  buried 

Tis  sad  indeed. 

How  much  like  theirs  are  human  dools  I 
Their  sweet  wee  bnims  laid  i'  the  mooli. 
That  sovereign  Pow'r  who  nature  rules, 

Hassaid  BO  be  it; 
But  poor  blin*  mortals  are  sic'  fools, 

They  canna'  see  it 

Nae  doubt,  that  He  wha  first  did  mate  ub, 

Has  fixt  our  lot  as  sure  as  fate  is. 

And  when  he  wounds,  he  disna'  hate  us, 

But  only  this— 
He'll  gar  tlie  ills  that  here  await  us» 

Yield  lasting  bliss. 

▲  SOBAP. 

Robert  JHtumoar  to  Dm.  Imoc  Cochran,  itf  Antrim,  y.  II.,  Ait 
mtiOitr^*  brother,  v)ho  vm»  a  litutenani  at  the  taking  qf  Ge- 
neral Bwrtioyne,  October  17, 1777.  A  ehort  Meeiew  or  that 
MocpedbUton,* 

My  faithful  friend,  and  nnde,  kind, 

I  would  bring  some  things  to  your  mind. 

Which  still  impress'd  on  mine  I  find, 

By  recollection ; 
Hiat  seems  my  heart  with  yours  to  bind. 

In  strong  affection. 

From  my  first  dawn  of  life  you've  known  me ; 
When  nature  on  the  world  nad  thrown  me. 
Yon  did  a  first-born  nephew  own  me. 

Or  younger  brother ; 
And  friendship  ever  since  have  shown  me, 

Kina  like  my  mother. 

Childhood  and  youth,  manhood  and  age. 
You've  been  my  friend  in  every  stage ; 
Sometimes  in  sport,  we  would  engage 

Our  nerves  to  try ; 
Sometimes,  t'  explore  the  music  page, 

The  genius  ply. 

When  British  laws  would  us  enthral, 
Our  country  for  defence  did  call ; 


*  This  was  not  the  first  esmpdlgn  tbev  tud  been  In  the  war 
tog«th«r. 


Then  martial  fire  inspired  ni  all. 

To  arms  we  flew ; 
And  as  a  soldier,  stand  or  iail, 

I  went  with  you  I 

O'er  western  hills  we  tmvell'd  &?, 
Pass'd  Saratoga  the  site  of  war. 
Where  Burgoyne  roU'd  his  feudal  car, 

Down  Hudson's  strand ; 
And  Gates,  our  glorious  western  star. 

Held  high  command. 

From  the  green  ridge,  we  fflanc'd  pur  eyee, 
Where  vilUge  flames  illuin^d  the  skiee^ 
Destruction  there  was  no  surprise. 

On  Hudson's  shore  I 
Though  smoke  in  burning  pillan  rise. 

And  cannons  roar ! 

But  to  Fort  Edward*  we  were  sent. 
Through  icy  Bartenskiln  we  went, 
And  on  that  plain  we  pitch'd  our  tent, 

'Qainst  rain  and  snow ; 
Our  orders  there,  was  to  prevent 

The  flying  foe. 

By  counter  orders,  back  we  came. 
And  cross'd  the  Hudson  s  rapid  stream. 
At  Schuyler's  Mills^f  of  no  small  fiune. 

Thence  took  our  poet. 
Near  Buraoyne's  line,  with  fixed  aimp 

To  take  his  host  1 

With  courage  bold,  we  took  the  field. 
Our  foes  no  more  their  swords  could  wield« 
God  was  our  strength,  and  He  our  shield, 

A  present  aid  I 
Proud  Burgoyne's  army  there  did  yield. 

All  captive  made  I 

.Great  Britain's  honor  there  was  stain'd, 
'We  sang  a  glorious  victory  gain'dl 
From  hence  our  States  a  rank  obtain'd, 

"Mongst  nations  great ; 
Our  fiiture  glory  was  ordain'd. 

As  sure  as  fate  I 

To  Windham,  back  with  joy  we  tum'd. 
Where  parents  dear  our  absence  mourned  : 
And  our  fair  friends  in  rapture  burn'd. 

To  see  our  faces! 
Sweet  pearly  drops  their  cheeks  adoni'd. 

In  our  embraces  I 

When  all  our  vanquish'd  foes  were  fled. 
Love,  peace,  and  harmony  were  shed. 
Like  oil  descending  on  the  head. 

Or  milk  or  wine ; 
Williams,!  the  man  of  God  ua  fed. 

With  food  divine. 

0 1  let  not  you  and  I  forget^ 
How  often  we've  together  met, 
Like  Heman  and  Jeduthon,g  set 

In  God's  own  house; 
And  solemnly  his  table  at> 

Renew 'd  our  vows! 

And  when  the  sacred  scene  was  p<»t» 

We  sang  Doxology  at  last. 

To  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Ghost, 

United  Three  I 
One  God,  our  souls  redeemed  haat, 

So  let  it  be ! 


*  Fort  Edward  Has  on  the  east  aide  of  the  riw,  twatv* 
miles  above  Saratoga. 

t  Then  called  Fort  MlUer— the  vemalDa  of  the  old  tat  wen 
than  to  be  seen. 

1  Rev.  Blmon  Wllllama. 

%  The  two  prtnclpal  leaden  of  the  sInglBg  lo  iSb»  Oonftre^' 
tlon. 


Willis  reason  in  Iier  Hat  remaini, 

And  blood  runs  gtreHTning  through  mjt  veias. 

Or  m«morT  her  power  retoioi, 

I  BhaU  review. 
And  think  upon  the  Tarioos  leeDefl, 

Tve  pasa'd  with  you. 

FIBHEB  AUES. 

Tns  tra^tional  reputation  of  Amea  for  eloqBOnco, 
handed  down  lij  his  friends  and  fellow  poliijoiaiis, 
has  not  expired  in  his  poblisheil  writings.  One 
of  theje  anecdotes  whicli  we  heard  related,  ex- 
hibits the  man ;  senntive,  oratorical,  and  poetioal 
in  his  ordinarj  conversation.  The  news  rf  the 
death  of  Hamilton,  whieb  gave  oocasion  to  one 
of  the  tDost  pathetic  and  brilliant  of  his  oratori- 
cal essays,  was  commnnicated  to  him  at  Dedhatii 
by  two  of  his  friend*,  who  went  thither  for  the 
pnrpoee.  They  funnd  hiui  oa  bis  grounds,  walk- 
iDg  with  his  stick  in  his  hand,  enporintending 
some  carpenters  at  work  for  him.  Ho  was  told 
of  the  death  of  Hamilton,  and  its  manner.  Ab- 
sorbed in  the  iDt«lligence,  he  expressed  himself  in 
an  tsloqaeot  soliloquy :  "  A  great  man  has  fallen  " 
— and  con  tinned  enumerating  the  virtaes  of  Ham- 
ilton, and  his  Tolations  to  bi.-i  times,  when,  as  he 
looked  down,  he  stmck  a  thidtle  with  bis  cane. 
It  sapplied  him  with  his  fuvorite  imagery: 
''Sahent  and  pnngent,  in  the  aonteness  of  ha 
mind,"  be  [iroceeded,  "as  the  thorn  on  that  this- 
tle ;  soft  and  gentle  in  th»  affections  of  his  lieart, 
as  its  down." 

The  part  borne  by  Ames  in  politics  identifies 
him  with  the  history  of  Federalism.  His  statue 
should  always  pre^terve  its  niche  among  the  atates- 
men  of  hU  country. 


Fisher  Ames  was  bom  at  Dedham,  near  Boabm, 
April  9,  1758.  Of  his  early  career  we  have  bnt 
floant  mention  in  the  "Life"  prefixed  to  bis 
wrilinga  by  Preddent  Eirkhmd,  a  oompoMtion 
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which  is  rather  a  eulogy  than  a  biography.*  His 
family  ran  back  to  the  Rev.  William  Amea,  the 
author,  in  England,  of  the  Medulla  Tbeologite. 
His  grandfather  and  father  were  physicians,  the 
latter.  Dr.  Nathaniel  Ames,  having  aoqnired  a 
bonsebold  reputation  throughout  New  England 
by  his  calculations  as  an  astronomer,  in  his  alinn- 
nacs  or  Aitronomieal  Diarim,  which  were  jinb- 
lished  successively  from  the  year  1726  to  the 
j-ear  177G.+  He  kept  a  tavern  at  Dedham,  which 
m  those  days  added  to  bis  celebrity  and  influence. 
Fisher  Amea  gave  early  attention  to  cbssiciJ 
literature,  for  which  he  maintained  a  fondness 
throngh  life.  Ho  was  a  student  of  Harvard,  re- 
ceiving his  degree  in  1774.  He  then  pnssed  a 
sliort  time  as  a  teacher,  studied  law  in  the  ofhce 
of  William  Tudor,  wrote  some  e^ays  on  the  poli- 
tics of  his  state  in  the  newspapers,  signed  Lucius 
JuninsBnituH  andCamillus,in  1T86;  waschoscn 
representative  to  the  state  legislature  in  1788; 
was  the  first  representative  from  Suffolk  district 
to  the  fir.-it  Congress  under  tiie  Constitution, 
where  he  remained  during  the  whole  term  of 
Washington's  admin istnition,  ardently  advocating; 
the  federal  policy,  and  dehvering  bis  great  speech, 
in  the  House  of  Eepresentatives,  on  sustaining 
the  provisions  of  the  British  Treaty,  April  38, 
179fl.  It  was  extorted  from  his  feeblo  health  by 
the  pressure  of  the  times,  and  reiiiuna  a  inostcr- 

Eiece  of  argument  supported  by  pood  sense  anil  a 
ieh  honor.  The  skill  displayed  in  his  oratoricU 
policy  is  admirable.  It  courteously  winds  round 
the  opi^osition,  with  its  generous  allowances,  and 
strangles  them  in  it-i  embraces. 

After  he  left  Congress,  he  passed  hij  time  most- 
ly in  retirement  on  his  farm  at  Dedham,  escr- 
ciHlng  his  pen  in  a  lai^  correspondence  on  public 
affurs,  and  watching  the  position  of  his  country 
towards  Franco  with  nnabattd  interest.  InFeb- 
mary,  1800,  he  delivered  a  eulogy  on  Washing- 
ton, at  the  request  of  the  Le^slatnre  of  Massa- 
chusetts, a  statesmanlike  and  eloquent  view  of 
the  oharacler  and  position  of  his  hero. 

His  health,  broken  from  the  time  of  his  con- 
gressional life,  rapidly  declined  till  he  expired  on 
theanniversiU7oftheNBtionalIndependence,Jnly 
4,  1808,  liai-ing  Just  completed  his  fiftieth  year. 

The  quolllies  of  his  mind  were  delicate  sensi- 
bility,^ an  in.stinctive  sagacity  for  the  higher 
moralities  of  politics,  a  firie  poetical  vein  in  an 
active  fancy,  which  cumhinou  with  his  physical 
accomplishments  of  a  mauly,  winning  attitude 
and  WL'U-toned  voice,  to  render  him  a  most  effi- 

The  quick  and  forgetive  fimcy  of  Ames  led  to 
that  condensation  of  e^tpression  wliieh  is  the  pe- 
cnlinrity  of  his  writings.  He  thouj^bt  in  Hgnres. 
What  labored  deduction  could  so  well  express  the 
twin  qualities  of  Hamilton's  private  and  publio 
life  as  this  brilliant  poetical  Bcntenoe :  "  It  is  not 
ILS  Apollo,  enchanting  the  shepherds  with  his  lyre, 
thnt  wo  deplore  him ;  it  is  as  Hercules,  treache- 
rously slain  in  the  midst  of  his  unfinished  labors, 
leaving  the  world  overmn  with  monsters."  Or 
what  finer  transition  could  there  be  fn^m  the 


u  orl^iully  prcQied  to  the  eollaeUDii 
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softness  of  grief  to  Its  energy,  than  in  this  passage 
of  lament,  steeped  in  the  very  life-blood  of  the 
heart :  ^^  The  tears  that  flow  on  this  fond  recital 
win  never  dry  up.  My  heart,  penetrated  with 
the  remembrance  of  the  man,  grows  lii^uid  as  I 
write,  and  I  could  pour  it  out  like  water.  I  could 
weep,  too,  for  my  country,  which,  mournful  as  it 
is,  does  not  know  the  hafr  of  its  los^.  It  deeply 
laments,  when  it  turns  its  eyes  back  and  sees 
what  Hamilton  was ;  but  my  soul  stiffens  with 
despair  when  I  think  what  Hamilton  would  have 
been."  How  finely  he  compares  the  course  of 
Washington  to  that  of  the  river  on  whicli  he 
dwelt:  ^^The  unambitious  life  of  Washington, 
declining  fame  yet  courted  by  it,  seemed,  like  die 
Ohio,  to  choose  its  long  way  through  solitudes, 
difliising  fertility;  or,  like  liis  own  Potomac, 
widening  and  deepening  his  channel,  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  sea,  and  displaying  most  the  useful- 
ness and  serenity  of  his  greatness  towards  the 
end  of  his  course."  In  his  fears  of  the  progress 
of  democracy,  he  looks  in  vain  for  any  ]K)wer  to 
check  its  excesses :  "  Surely,"  says  he,  "  not  the 
Judiciary,  for  we  cannot  exi)ect  the  offioe  of  the 
priesthood  from  the  victim  at  the  altar."  Again 
he  wi-ites :  "  We  have  no  Juvenal ;  and  if  we 
had,  he  would  scorn  to  dissect  the  vice  that  wants 
finnness  for  the  knife,  to  elevate  that  he  might 
hit  his  object,  and  to  dignify  low  profligacy  to  be 
the  vehicle  of  a  loathsome  immortality.  Of  the 
supporters  of  the  French  Revolution,  he  wrote : 
^^The  ^enlightened^  philosopliists  surveyed  the 
agitations  of  the  world  as  if  they  did  not  live  in 
it ;  as  if  they  occupied,  as  mere  spectators,  a  safe 
position  in  some  star,  and  beheld  revolutions 
sometimes  brightening  tlie  disk  of  this  planet 
with  their  fires,  and  at  others  dimming  it  with 
tlieir  vapors.  They  oould  contemplate,  unmoved, 
the  whirlwind,  lifting  the  hills  fttmi  their  base 
and  mixing  their  ruins  with  the  clouds.  They 
could  see  the  foundations  of  society  gaping  in 
fissures,  as  when  an  earthquake  struggles  from  the 
centre.  A  true  philosopher  is  sui)erior  to  humani- 
ty ;  he  could  walk  at  ease  over  this  earth  if  it 
were  unpeopled;  he  could  tread,  with  all  the 
pleasure  of  curiosity,  on  its  cinders  the  day  after 
the  final  conflagration."  In  his  LeuonB  from 
History^  comparing  the  policy  of  Jefierson 
towards  France  with  that  of  England  in  the  old 
French  war,  he  has  this  bold  illustration :  ^^  Great 
Britain  looked  at  these  aggressions,  and  she  saw 
in  the  whole  aspect  of  aitairs,  as  in  a  looking- 
glass,  blotches  of  dishonor,  like  leprosy,  in  her 
face,  if  she  should  bear  these  wrongs  with  a 
tameness  that  she  foresaw  would  multiply 
them." 

The  conclusion  of  his  speech  on  the  British 
Treaty,  when  he  alludes  to  his  feeble  health,  could 
hardly  be  surpassed  for  delicacy  or  force :  *  "  I 

*  Dr.  Charles  Caldwell,  who  attended  the  debat«B,  In  hie 
Antobiographj  thns  speaks,  of  Ames's  eloancnoe :  **  He  was 
dcddedly-  one  of  the  most  splendid  rhetoricians  of  the  age. 
Two  of  his  speeches,  In  a  special  manner — ^thst  on  Jay's  treaty, 
and  that  nsnally  called  his  '  Tomahawk  Speech,'  (because  it  in- 
cluded some  resplendent  passages  on  Indian  masMcres)— were 
the  most  brilliant  and  fascinating  specimens  of  eloqneDCo  I 
have  ever  heard ;  yet  haye  I  listened  to  some  of  the  meet  cele- 
brated speakers  In  the  British  jDarllament-Himong  other^  to 
Wilberforce  and  Mackintosh,  Flankct,  Brougham  and  Can- 
ning; and  Dr.  Priestley,  who  was  familiar  with  the  oratory  of 
Pitt  the  father  and  Pitt  the  son,  and  also  with  that  of  Bnrhe 
and  Fox,  made  to  myself  the  acknowledgment,  that,  in  hit 
own  wordB,  the  speech  of  Ames,  on  the  British  Treaty,  was 


have  been  led  by  my  feelings  to  speak  more  at 
length  than  I  had  intended.  Yet  I  have  perha]i6 
as  little  personal  interest  in  the  event  as  any  one 
here.  There  is,  I  believe,  no  member,  who  will 
not  think  his  chance  to  be  a  witness  of  the  con- 
sequences greater  than  mine.  If,  however,  the 
vote  should  pass  to  r^ect,  and  a  spirit  should  rise, 
as  it  'will,  with  the  public  disorders,  to  make 
'confusion  worse  confounded,*  even  I,  slender 
and  almost  broken  as  my  hold  upon  life  is,  may 
outlive  the  government  and  constitution  of  my 
country." 

The  correspondence  of  Ames,  recently  pub- 
lished* by  his  son,  Seth  Ames,  shows  the  politi- 
cian in  his  most  confidential  moods,  'writing  to 
his  political  friends  on  the  politics  in  which  be 
bore  a  personal  part,  from  his  introduction  to  the 
first  Congress  under  the  Constitution,  in  New 
York,  in  1789,  to  his  last  Dedhaiu  letters  to 
Timothy  Pickering  and  Josiah  Quincv,  at  the 
close  of  the  year  preceding  his  death.  Hie  party 
spirit  of  Federalism  lives  agmn  in  these  pages. 
Well  grounded  in  the  principles  of  conservatism, 
and  with  a  deeply  founded  respect  for  the  Consti- 
tution, Ames  mingled  with  his  convictions  the 
restless  anticipations  of  a  mind  given  to  de^>on- 
dency.  For  a  new  state,  he  was  something  of  a 
croaker;  a  man  constitutionally  timid,  lliere 
were  "the  fears  of  the  brave"  in  his  composition; 
but,  if  he  doubted  of  affairs,  it  was  with  a  pa- 
triotic motive  xmd  acute  philosophic  argument  to 
support  him.  "Government^"  he  writes  from 
Philadelphia,  to  his  coastant  corre>{K>udent, 
George  Kichards  Mi  not,  "  here  is  in  die  cradle, 
and  good  men  must  watch  their  own  child,  or  it 
w  ill  die  and  be  made  away  witfi."  No  oue  watch- 
ed more  vigilantly  than  Ame^  or  cried  "  Wolf  I 
wolf  I"  to  the  child  oftener. 

The  letters  of  Ames  are  sliaqJy  written,  with 
point  and  occasional  felicities  of  expression,  but 
they  are  not  elaborate  or  highly  finished  compo- 
sitions, rarely  partaking  of  the  essay  character  of 
some  of  Webster's  epistles. 

In  his  religious  views,  Ames  was,  by  choice 
and  urinciple,  a  member  of  the  Protestant  Epia- 
copal  Church. 

MoxarraouB  bxlatioks  nr  2nwBPApn8.t 
(Addressed  to  Printers.) 

It  seems  as  if  newspaper  wares  were  mmde  to  smi 
a  market,  as  much  as  any  other.  The  starero,  and 
wonderers,  and  gapers,  engross  a  very  lai^e  share 
of  the  attention  of  all  the  sons  of  the  typeu  Extra- 
ordinary events  multiply  upon  us  surpriaingly. 
Gazettes,  it  is  seriously  to  be  feared,  will  not  long 
allow  room  to  any  thing  that  is  not  loathsome  or 
shocking.  A^  newspai^r  is  pronounced  to  be  reiy 
lean  and  destitute  of  matter,  if  it  contains  no  acooont 
of  murders,  suicides,  ])rodigi('ft,  or  monstrons  birthi^ 

Some  of  these  tales  excite  horror,  and  others  dis- 
gust; yet  the  fashion  reigns,  like  a  tyrant,  to  relish 
wonders,  and  almost  to  relish  nothing  else.  Is  this 
a  reasonable  taste  f  or  is  it  monstrous  and  worthy 
of  ridicule!  Is  the  History  of  Newgate  the  only 
one  worth  reading  f    Are  oddities  only  to  be  hu2?- 


*tho  most  bewitchlne  piece  of  parllamentarr  orntorr  be  bad 
ever  liBtoned  to.'  ^'—CofdwelTt  Anto^Aoorophy^  Hi. 

*  Works  of  Fisher  Ames,  with  a  selectloo  from  his  Spe««b«  s 
and  CorrcspondcDce.  Edited  by  bis  son,  Setii  Ames.  Two 
vols.  Svo.    Boston.    Little,  Brown  &  Co.    1954. 

t  First  pablisbed  in  the  Palladlam,  October,  1801. 
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ed  ff  Pray  tell  us,  men  of  ink,  if  oar  free  prcaseB  are 
to  diffiue  information,  and  we,  the  poor  ignorant 
people,  can  get  it  in  no  other  way  than  by  newspa- 
pers, what  knowledge  we  are  to  glean  from  the 
Dlundering  lies,  or  the  tii*esome  truths  about  thunder 
storms,  that,  strange  to  te!ll  kill  oxen,  or  bum 
bams ;  and  cats,  that  bring  two-headed  kittens ;  and 
sows,  that  eat  their  own  pigs  f  The  crowing  of  a 
hen  is  supposed  to  forebode  cuckledom;  and  the 
tickiiig  of  a  little  bug  in  the  wall  threatens  yellow 
fever.  It  seems  reaily  as  if  our  newspapers  were 
busy  to  spread  superstition.  Omens,  ana  dreams, 
and  prodigies,  are  recorded,  as  if  they  were  worth 
minding.  One  would  think  our  gsuettes  were  in- 
tended for  Roman  readers,  who  wei-e  silly  enough  to 
make  account  of  such  things^  We  ridicule  the 
papists  for  their  credulity ;  yet,  if  all  the  trumpery 
of  our  papers  is  believed,  we  hare  little  right  to 
laugh  at  any  set  of  people  on  earth ;  and  if  it  is  not 
believed,  wny  is  it  printed? 

Surely  extraordinary  events  have  not  the  best 
title  to  our  studious  attention.  To  study  nature  or 
man,  we  ought  to  know  thing^i  that  are  in  the  ordi- 
nary course,  not  the  unaccountable  things  that  hap- 
pen out  of  it 

This  country  is  said  to  measure  seven  hundred 
millions  of  acres,  and  is  inhabited  by  almost  six 
millions  of  people.  Who  can  doubt,  then,  that  a 
great  many  crimes  will  be  committed,  and  a  great 
many  strange  thines  will  happen  every  seven 
years  ?  There  will  be  thunder  showers,  that  will 
split  tough  white  oak  trees:  and  hail  storms,  that 
will  cost  some  farmers  the  full  amount  of  twenty 
thillingt  to  mend  their  glass  windows ;  there  will 
be  taverns,  and  boxing  matches,  and  elections,  and 
gouging  and  di-inking,  and  love  and  murder,  and 
running  in  debt,  and  running  away,  and  suicide. 
Xow,  if  a  man  supposes  eight,  or  ten,  or  twenty 
dozen  of  these  amusing  events  will  happen  in  a  sin- 
gle  year,  is  he  not  just  as  wise  as  another  man,  who 
reacu  fifty  columns  of  amazing  particulars,  and,  of 
coune,  inow9  that  they  have  happened  9 

This  state  has  almost  one  hundred  thousand 
dwelling  houses ;  it  would  be  strange  if  all  of  them 
should  escape  fire  for  twelve  mouthsu  Yet  is  it 
Tery  profitable  for  a  man  to  become  a  deep  student 
of  all  the  accidents  by  which  they  are  consumed  f 
He  should  take  good  care  of  his  chimney  corner,  and 
put  a  fender  before  the  back-log,  before  he  goes  to 
Ded.  Having  done  this,  he  may  let  his  aunt  or 
grandmother  read  by  day,  or  meiutate  by  night,  the 
terrible  newspaper  articles  of  fires;  how  a  maid 
dropped  asleep  reading  a  romance,  and  the  bed 
dotnea  took  fire ;  how  a  boy,  searching  in  a  garret 
for  a  hoard  of  nuts,  kindled  some  flax ;  and  how  a 
monae,  warming  his  tail,  caught  it  on  fire,  and  car- 
ried it  into  his  hole  in  the  fioor. 

Some  of  the  shocking  articles  in  the  papers  raise 
simple,  and  very  simple,  wonder ;  some  terror ;  and 
some  horror  and  disgust.  Now  what  instruction  is 
there  in  these  endless  wonders  f  Who  is  the  wiser 
or  happier  for  reading  the  accounts  of  them  9  On 
the  contrary,  do  they  not  shock  tender  minds,  and 
addle  shallow  brains!  They  make  a  thousand  old 
maids,  and  eight  or  ten  thoosand  booby  boys, 
afraid  to  go  to  bed  alone.  Worse  than  tnis  hap- 
pens; for  some  eccentric  minds  are  turned  to  mis- 
chief by  Buoh  accounts  as  they  receive  of  troops  of 
ioeendiaries  burning  our  cities :  the  spirit  of  imita- 
tion is  contagious ;  and  boys  are  found  unaccounta- 
bly bent  to  do  as  men  do.  When  the  man  flew 
from  the  steeple  of  the  North  church  fifty  years 
ago,  every  unlucky  boy  thought  of  nothing  but 
flying  from  a  sign-post 

It  was  once  a  uahion  to  stab  heretics;  and  Ra- 


yullac,  who  stabbed  Henry  the  Fourth  of  France, 
the  assassin  of  the  Duke  of  Guise,  and  of  the  Duke 
of  Buckingham,  with  many  others,  only  followed 
the  fashion.  Is  it  not  in  the  power  of  newspapers 
to  spread  fashions;  and  by  dinning  burnings  and 
muraers  in  everybody's  ears,  to  detain  all  rash  and 
mischievous  tempers  on  such  subjects,  long  enough 
to  wear  out  the  nrst  impression  of  horror,  and  to  pre- 
pare them  to  act  what  they  so  familiarly  contem- 
plate f  Yet  there  seems  to  be  a  sort  of  rivalship 
among  printers,  who  shall  have  the  most  wonders, 
and  the  strangest  and  most  horrible  crimes.  This 
taste  will  mmtiply  prodigies.  The  superstitious 
Romans  used  to  mrbid  reports  of  new  prodigies, 
while  they  were  performing  sacrifices  on  such  ao- 
oounta. 

Every  horrid  story  in  a  newspaper  produces  a 
shock ;  but,  after  some  time,  this  shock  lessens.  At 
length,  such  stories  are  so  far  from  giving  pain,  that 
they  rather  raise  cui-ioaity,  and  we  desire  nothing  so 
much  as  the  particulars  of  terrible  tragedies.  The 
wonder  is  as  easy  as  to  stare ;  and  the  most  vacant 
mind  is  the  most  in  need  of  such  resources  as  cost  no 
trouble  of  scrutiny  or  reflection ;  it  is  a  sort  of  food 
for  idle  cariosity  that  is  readily  chewed  and  digested. 

On  the  whole,  we  may  insist  that  the  increasing 
fashion  for  printing  wonderful  tales  of  crimes  ana 
accidents  is  worse  than  ridiculous,  as  it  coiTupts 
both  the  public  taste  and  morals.  It  multiples 
fables,  prodigious  monsters,  and  crimes,  and  thus 
makes  snocking  things  familiar ;  while  it  withdraws 
all  popular  attention  from  familiar  truth,  because  it 
is  not  shocking. 

Now,  Messrs.  Printers,  I  pray  the  whole  hon- 
ourable craft  to  banish  as  many  murders,  and  horrid 
accidents,  and  monstrous  births  and  prodigies  from 
tlieir  gazettes,  as  their  readers  will  permit  them ; 
and,  by  degrees,  to  coax  them  back  to  conteni[)late 
life  and  manners ;  to  consider  common  events  with 
some  common  sense ;  and  to  study  nature  wlicre  she 
can  be  known,  rather  tlian  in  those  of  her  ways 
where  she  really  is,  or  is  represented  to  be,  inexpli- 
cable. 

Strange  events  are  facts,  and  as  such  should  be 
mentioned,  but  with  brevity  and  in  a  cursory  man- 
ner. They  afford  no  ground  for  popular  reasoning 
or  instruction;  and,  therefore,  the  horrid  details 
that  make  each  particular  hair  stiffen  and  stand  up- 
right in  the  reader's  head  ought  not  to  be  given. 
In  short,  they  must  be  mentioned;  but  sensible 
printers  and  sensible  readers  will  think  that  way  of 
mentioning  them  the  best  that  impresses  them  least 
on  the  public  attention,  and  that  hurries  them  on 
the  most  swiftly  to  be  forgotten. 

A  SKSTOn  OF  THB  CBAMACTO,  OV  AIXXAXMM  BAMWtOlf. 

The  following  sketch,  written  Immediately  after  the  death 
of  the  ever  to  he  lamented  Hamilton,  was  read  to  a  seleot 
company  of  friends,  and  at  their  desire  it  flrst  appeared  in  the 
Repertory,  July,  1804. 

It  is  with  really  great  men  as  with  great  literary 
works,  the  excellence  of  both  is  best  tested  by  the 
extent  and  durableness  of  their  impression.  The 
public  has  not  suddenly,  but  after  an  experience  of 
nve-and-twenty  years,  taken  that  impression  of  the 
Just  celebrity  of  Alexander  Hamilton,  that  nothing 
out  his  extraordinary  intrinsic  merit  could  have 
made,  and  still  less  could  have  made  so  deep  and 
maintained  so  long.  In  this  cas^,  it  is  safe  and  cor- 
rect to  judge  by  effects ;  we  sometimes  calculate  the 
height  of  a  mountain,  by  measuring  the  length  of  its 
shadow. 

It  is  not  a  party,  for  party  distinctions,  to  the 
honor  of  our  citizens  be  it  said,  are  confounded  by 
the  event ;  it  is  a  nation  that  weeps  for  its  bereave- 
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ment  We  weep,  as  the  Romans  did  over  the  ashes 
of  Gcrmanicus.  It  is  a  thoughtful,  foreboding  sor- 
row, that  takes  possession  of  the  heart,  and  sinks  it 
with  no  counterfeited  heaviness. 

It  is  here  proper  and  not  invidious  to  remark,  tliat 
as  the  emulation  excited  by  conducting  great  alSurs 
commonly  trains  and  exhibits  great  talents,  it  is  sel- 
dom the  case  that  the  fairest  and  soundest  judgment 
f»f  a  great  man*s  merit  is  to  be  gained,  exclusively, 
from  his  associates  iu  counsel  or  in  action.  Persons 
uf  conspicuous  merit  themselves  are,  not  unfrequent- 
ly,  bad  judges,  and  still  worse  witnesses  on  this 
{Kiint;  often  rivals,  sometimes  enemies;  almost  al- 
ways unjust,  and  still  oftener  envious  or  cold.  The 
opinions  they  give  to  the  public,  as  well  %s  those 
they  privately  formed  for  themselves,  are  of  course 
discolored  with  the  hue  of  tlieir  prejudices  and  re- 
f>entments. 

But  the  body  of  the  people,  who  cannot  feel  a 
8})irit  of  rivalsiup  towards  those  whom  they  see  ele- 
vated by  nature  and  education  so  far  above  their 
hetids,  are  more  equitable,  and,  sup|x»sing  a  compe- 
tent time  and  opportunity  for  information  on  the 
subject,  more  intelligent  judges.  Even  party  rancor, 
eager  to  maim  the  living,  scorns  to  strip  the  slain. 
The  most  hostile  passions  are  soothed  or  baffled  by 
the  fall  of  their  antagonist  Then,  if  not  sooner,  the 
very  multitude  will  fairly  decide  on  character,  ac- 
cording to  their  experience  of  its  impression ;  and 
OS  long  ns  virtue,  not  unfrequcntly  for  a  time  ob- 
scured, is  ever  respectable  when  distinctly  seen, 
they  cannot  withhold,  and  they  will  not  stint  their 
admiration. 

If,  then,  the  popular  estimation  is  ever  to  be  taken 
for  the  true  one,  the  uncommonlv  profound  public 
sorrow  for  the  death  of  Alexander  Hamilton  suf- 
ficiently explains  and  vindicates  itselt  He  hnd  not 
made  himself  dear  to  the  passions  of  the  multitude 
by  condescending,  in  defiance  of  his  honor  and  con- 
science, to  become  their  instrument;  he  is  not  la- 
mented, because  a  skilful  flatterer  is  now  mute  for 
ever.  It  was  by  the  practice  of  no  art,  by  wearing 
no  disguise;  it  was  not  by  accident,  or  by  the  levity 
or  profligacy  of  party,  but  in  despite  of  its  malignant 
misrepresentation ;  it  was  by  boM  and  inflexible  ad- 
herence to  truth,  by  loving  his  country  better  than 
himself,  preferring  its  interests  to  its  favor,  and  serv- 
ing it  when  it  was  unwilling  and  unthankful,  in  a 
manner  that  no  other  person  could,  that  he  rose; 
and  the  true  popularity,  the  homage  that  is  paid  to 
virtue,  followed  him.  It  was  not  in  the  power  of 
party  or  envy  to  pull  him  down ;  but  he  roae  with 
the  refulgence  of  a  star,  till  the  very  prejudice  that 
could  not  reach,  was  at  length  almost  ready  to 
adore  hioL 

It  is  indeed  no  imagined  wound  that  inflicts  so 
keen  an  anguish.  Since  the  news  of  his  death,  the 
novel  and  strange  events  of  Europe  have  succeeded 
each  other  unregarded;  the  nation  has  been  en- 
chained to  its  subject,  and  broods  over  its  giief, 
which  is  more  deep  than  eloquent,  which  though 
dumb,  can  make  itself  felt  without  utterance,  and 
which  does  not  merely  pass,  but  like  an  electrical 
shock,  at  the  same  instant  smites  and  astonishes,  as 
it  passes  from  Georgia  to  New  Hampshire. 

There  is  a  kind  of  force  put  upon  our  thoughts  by 
this  disaster,  which  detains  and  rivets  them  to  a 
closer  contemplation  of  those  resplendent  virtues, 
that  are  now  lost,  except  to  memory,  and  there  they 
will  dwell  for  ever. 

That  writer  would  deserve  the  fame  of  a  public 
benefactor  who  could  exhibit  the  character  of  Ham- 
ilton, with  the  truth  and  force  that  all  who  inti- 
mately knew  him  conceived  it ;  his  example  would 
then  take  the  same  ascendant  as  his  talents.  The  por- 


trait alone,  however  exquisitely  finished,  could  not 
inspire  genius  where  it  is  not;  but  if  the  world 
should  iigain  have  possession  of  so  rare  a  gift^  it 
might  awaken  it  where  it  sleeps,  as  by  a  spark  from 
heaven's  own  altar ;  for  surely  if  there  is  any  Uiing 
like  divinity  in  man,  it  is  in  his  admiration  of  vir- 
tue. 

But  who  alive  can  exhibit  this  portrait  f  If  our 
age,  on  that  supposition  more  fruitful  than  any  other, 
had  produced  two  Hamiltons,  one  of  them  might 
then  nave  depicted  the  other.  To  delineate  genius 
one  must  feel  its  power ;  Hamilton,  and  he  alone, 
with  all  its  inspirations,  could  have  transfused  its 
whole  fervid  soul  into  the  picture,  and  swelled  its 
lineaments  into  life.  The  writer's  mind,  expanding 
with  his  own  peculiar  entliusiasm,  and  glowing  with 
kindred  fires,  would  then  have  stretched  to  the  di- 
mensions of  his  subject 

Such  is  the  infirmity  of  human  nature,  it  is  very 
difficult  for  a  man  who  is  greatly  Uie  superior  of  his 
associates,  to  preserve  their  friendship  without 
abatement ;  yet,  though  he  could  not  possibly  con- 
ceal his  superiority,  he  was  so  little  incUned  to  dis- 
play it,  he  was  so  much  at  ease  in  its  possesdon, 
that  no  jealousy  or  envy  chilled  his  bosom,  when 
his  friends  obtained  praise.  He  was  indeed  so 
entirely  the  friend  of  nis  friends,  so  magnnnimoos, 
BO  superior,  or  more  properly  so  insensible  to  all 
exclusive  selfishness  of  spirit,  so  frank,  so  ardent, 
vet  so  little  overbearing,  so  much  trusted,  admired, 
beloved,  almost  adored,  that  his  power  over  their 
affections  was  entire,  and  lasted  through  his  life 
We  do  not  believe  that  he  left  any  worthy  man  his 
foe  who  had  ever  been  his  friend. 

Men  of  the  most  elevated  minds  have  not  always 
the  readiest  discernment  of  character.  PeHiaps  he 
was  sometimes  too  sudden  and  too  lavish  in  bestow- 
ing his  confidence ;  his  manly  spirit,  disdaining  arti- 
fice, suspected  none.  But  white  the  power  of  his 
friends  over  him  seoned  to  have  no  limits,  and 
really  had  none,  in  respect  to  those  things  which 
were  of  a  nature  to  be  yielded,  no  man,  not  the 
Roman  Cato  himself,  was  more  inflexiblo  on  every 
point  that  touched,  or  only  seemed  to  toueh,  inte- 
grity and  honor.  With  him,  it  was  not  enough  to  be 
unsuspected ;  his  bosom  would  have  glowed,  like  a 
furnace,  at  its  own  whispers  of  reproach.  Mere 
purity  would  have  seemed  to  him  below  praise; 
and  such  were  his  habits,  and  such  his  natuA^,  that 
the  pecuniary  temptations,  which  many  others  can 
only  with  great  exertion  and  self-denial  resist^  hsd 
no  attrnctious  for  him.  He  wos  very  far  from  ob- 
stinate ;  yet,  as  his  friends  assailed  his  opinions  with 
less  profound  thought  than  he  had  devoted  to  them, 
they  were  seldom  shaken  by  discussion.  He  de- 
fended them,  however,  with  as  much  mildness  as 
force,  and  evinced,  that  if  he  did  not  yield,  it  was 
not  for  want  of  gentleness  or  modesty. 

The  tears  that  flow  on  this  fond  recital  will  never 
dry  up.  My  heart,  penetrated  with  the  remeio- 
brance  of  the  man.  grows  liquid  as  I  write,  and  I 
eould  pour  it  out  like  water.  I  could  weep  too  for 
my  country,  which,  mournful  as  it  is,  doea  not  know 
the  half  of  its  loss.  It  deeply  laments,  when  it 
turns  its  eyes  back,  and  sees  what  Hamilton  was ; 
but  my  soul  stiffens  with  despair  wh^i  I  think  what 
Hamilton  would  have  been. 

His  social  affections  and  his  private  virtaes  are 
not,  however,  so  properly  the  object  of  public  atten- 
tion, as  the  conspicuous  and  commanding  qualities 
that  gave  him  his  fame  and  influence  in  the  worid. 
It  is  not  ns  Apollo,  enchanting  the  shepherds  with 
his  lyre,  that  we  deplore  him ;  it  is  os  Hercules, 
treacherously  slain  in  the  midst  of  his  unfinidied 
labors,  leaving  the  world  overrun  with  monatem 
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HiB  early  life  we  pass  over;  though;  his  heroic 
spirit  in  the  army  has  furiushed  a  theme  that  is 
dear  to  patriotiam  and  wiU  be  sacred  to  glory. 

In  all  the  different  stations  in  which  a  life  of 
active  usefulness  has  placed  him,  we  find  him  not 
more  remarkably  distmguished  by  the  extent,  than 
by  the  variety  and  versatility  of' his  talents.  In 
every  place  he  made  it  apparent,  that  no  other  man 
.  could  nave  filled  it  so  well;  and  in  times  of  critical 
importance,  in  which  alone  he  desired  employment, 
his  services  were  justly  deemed  absolutely  indis- 
pensable. As  secretary  of  the  treasury,  nis  was 
the  powerful  spirit  that  presided  over  the  chaos : 

Ck>nfbsion  beard  his  voice,  and  wild  uproar 
Btood  ruled.    .... 

Indeed,  in  organizing  the  federal  government  in 
1789,  every  man  of  either  sense  or  candor  will  al- 
low, the  difficulty  seemed  greater  than  th^  first-rate 
abilities  could  surmount.  The  event  has  shown  that 
his  abilities  were  greater  than  those  difficultieSb  He 
sunnounted  them — and  Washington's  administration 
was  the  most  wise  and  beneficent,  the  most  prospe- 
rous, and  ought  to  be  the  most  popular,  that  ever 
was  intrusted  with  the  affairs  of  a  nation.  Great  as 
was  Washington's  merit,  much  of  it  in  plan,  much 
in  execution,  will  of  course  devolve  upon  his  minis- 
ter. 

As  a  lawyer,  his  comprehensive  genius  reached 
the  principles  of  his  profession ;  he  compassed  its  ex- 
tent, he  fathomed  its  profound,  perhaps  even  more 
fiimUiarly  and  easily,  than  the  ordinary  rules  of  its 
practice.  With  most  men  law  is  a  traae  ;  with  him 
it  was  a  science. 

As  a  statesman,  he  was  not  more  distinguished  by 
the  great  extent  of  his  views,  than  by  the  caution 
with  which  he  provided  against  impediments,  and 
the  watchfulness  of  his  care  over  right  and  the  lib- 
erty of  the  subject  In  none  of  the  many  revenue 
bills  which  he  framed,  though  committees  reported 
them,  is  there  to  be  found  a  ungle  clause  that  savors 
of  despotic  power;  not  one  that  the  sagest  champions 
of  law  and  liberty  would,  on  that  ground,  hesitate  to 
approve  and  adopt 

It  is  rare  that  a  man,  who  owes  so  much  to  na- 
ture, descends  to  seek  more  from  industry ;  but  he 
seemed  to  depend  on  industry,  as  if  nature  had  done 
nothing  for  him.  His  habits  of  investigation  were 
very  remarkable ;  his  mind  seemed  to  cling  to  his 
subject  till  he  had  exhausted  it  Hence  the  uncom- 
mon superiority  of  his  reasoning  powers,  a  su- 
periority that  seemed  to  be  augmented  from  every 
source,  and  to  be  fortified  by  every  auxiliary,  learn- 
ing, taste,  wit,  imagination,  and  eloauence.  These 
were  embellished  and  enforced  by  nis  temper  and 
manners,  by  his  fame  and  his  virtues.  It  is  difficult, 
in  the  midst  of  such  various  excellence,  to  say  in 
what  particular  the  effect  of  his  greatness  was  most 
manifest  No  man  more  promptly  discerned  truth ; 
no  man  more  clearly  displayed  it ;  it  was  not  merely 
made  visible,  it  seemed  to  come  bright  with  illumi- 
nation from  his  lipei  But  prompt  and  clear  as  he 
was,  fervid  as  Demosthenes,  like  Cicero  full  of  re- 
source, he  was  not  less  remarkable  for  the  copious- 
ness and  completeness  of  his  argument,  that  left  lit* 
Ue  for  cavil,  and  nothing  for  doubt  Some  men  take 
their  strongest  argument  as  a  weapon,  and  use  no 
other ;  but  he  left  nothing  to  be  inquired  for  more, 
nothing  to  be  answered.  He  not  only  disarmed  his 
adversaries  of  their  pretexts  and  objections,  but  he 
stripped  them  of  all  excuse  for  having  urged  them : 
he  confounded  and  subdued  as  well  tiB  convinced. 
He  iiidenmified  them,  however,  by  making  his  dis- 
cussion a  complete  map  of  his  subject,  eo  that  his 
opponents  might,  indeed,  feel  ashamed  of  their  mis- . 


takes,  but  they  could  not  repeat  them.  In  fact,  it 
was  no  common  effort  that  could  preserve  a  really 
able  antagonist  from  becoming  his  convert ;  for  the 
truth,  which  his  researches  so  distinctly  presented 
to  the  understanding  of  others,  was  rendered  almost 
irresistibly  commanding  and  impressive  by  the  love 
and  reverence  which,  it  was  ever  apparent,  he  pro- 
foundly cherished  for  it  in  his  own.  While  patri- 
otism glowed  in  his  heart,  wisdom  blended  in  his 
speech  her  authority  with  her  charms. 

Such,  also,  is  the  character  of  his  writinffa  Ju- 
diciously collected,  they  will  be  a  pubhc  trea- 
sure. 

No  man  ever  more  disdained  duplicity,  or  carried 
frankness  further  than  he.  This  gave  to  his  politi- 
cal opponents  some  temporary  advantages,  and  cur- 
rency to  some  popular  prejudices,  which  he  would 
have  lived  down  if  his  aeath  had  not  prematurely 
dispelled  them.  He  knew  that  factions  have  ever 
in  the  end  prevailed  in  free  states ;  and,  as  he  saw 
no  security  (and  who  living  can  see  any  ade<^uate  t) 
against  the  destruction  of  that  liberty  which  he 
loved,  and  for  which  he  was  ever  ready  to  devote 
his  life,  he  spoke  at  all  times  according  to  his  anx- 
ious forebodings;  and  his  enemies  interpreted  all 
that  he  said  according  to  the  supposed  interest  of 
their  party. 

But  he  ever  extorted  confidence,  even  when  he 
most  provoked  opposition.  It  was  impossible  to 
deny  that  he  was  a  patriot,  and  such  a  patriot  as, 
seeking  neither  popularity  nor  office,  without  arti- 
fice, without  meanness,  tue  best  Romans  in  their 
best  days  would  have  admitted  to  citizenship  and  to 
the  consulate.  Virtue  so  rare,  so  pure,  so  bold,  by 
its  very  purity  and  excellence  inspired  suspicion  as 
a  prodigy.  His  enemies  judged  of  him  oy  them- 
selves ;  so  splendid  and  arduous  were  his  services, 
they  could  not  find  it  in  their  hearts  to  believe  that 
they  were  disinterested. 

Unparalleled  as  they  were,  they  were  neverthelees 
no  otherwise  requited  than  by  the  applause  of  all 
good  men,  and  by  his  own  enjoyment  of  the  spec- 
tacle of  that  national  prosperity  and  honor  which 
was  the  effect  of  theuL  After  facing  calumny,  and 
triumphantly  surmounting  an  unrelenting  persecu- 
tion, he  retired  from  office  with  clean,  though  empty 
hands,  as  rich  as  reputation  and  an  unblemished  in- 
tegrity could  make  nim. 

Some  have  plausibly,  though  erroneously  infer- 
red, from  the  great  extent  of  his  abilities,  that  his 
ambition  was  inordinate.  This  is  a  mistake.  Such 
men  as  have  a  painful  consciousness  that  their 
stations  happen  to  be  far  more  exalted  than  their 
talents,  are  generally  the  most  ambitious.  Hamil- 
ton, on  the  contrary,  though  he  had  many  competi- 
tors, had  no  rivals ;  for  he  did  not  thirst  for  power, 
nor  would  he,  as  it  was  well  known,  descend  to 
office.  Of  course  he  suffered  no  pain  from  envy 
when  bad  men  rose,  though  he  felt  anxiety  for  the 
public  He  was  perfectly  content  and  at  ease  in 
private  life.  Of  what  was  he  ambitious  t  Not  of 
wealth ;  no  man  held  it  cheaper.  Was  it  of  popu- 
larity f  That  weed  of  the  dunghill  he  knew,  when 
rankest,  was  nearest  to  withering.  There  is  no 
doubt  that  he  desired  glory,  which  to  most  men  is 
too  inaccessible  to  be  an  object  of  desire ;  but  feel- 
ing his  own  force,  and'  that  he  was  tall  enough  to 
reach  to  the  top  of  Pindus  or  of  Helicon,  he  longel 
to  deck  his  brow  with  the  wreath  of  immortality. 
A  vulgar  ambition  could  as  little  comprehend  as  sa- 
tisfy his  views;  he  thirsted  only  for  that  fame, 
which  virtue  would  not  blush  to  confer,  nor  time  to 
convey  to  the  end  of  his  course. 

The  only  ordinary  distinction,  to  which  we  confess 
he  did  aspire,  was  military ;  and  for  that,  in  the 
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t  of  K  foraiKD  war,  he  would  hnve  be* n  soli 
Uc  undDabtedlyducovered  the  prcitoiniDai: 
siller's  fcelines;  uid  uU  that  ia  honor  iu  t 


ohancter  of  a  soldier  VM  at  hcima  in  hi*  Lear 
•arl J edneation  was  in  the  camp;  there  the  flnt  fei^ 
Tora  of  his  goniaswere  paared  forth,  and  his  earliest 
and  most  cordial  frienilBhipt  were  fonuod ;  there  he 
bevame  enamored  of  glory,  and  «iu  admitted  to 
her  embrace. 

Tho«e  who  knew  him  beat,  and  eepecinlty  in  the 
amiy.  wUl  believe,  that  if  o<^eBsLona  had  called  him 
forth,  he  waa  qualified  beyond  any  man  of  the  age, 
to  display  the  talents  of  a  Rreat  gcncroL 

It  may  be  very  Ions  before  OQi'  country  will 
want  euch  military  talenta ;  it  will  probably  be 
mui^h  longer  before  it  will  again  poescas  them. 

Aleat  the  great  roan  who  was  at  all  times  so 
mach  the  ornament  of  our  country,  and  so  ex- 
clusively fitted  it  in  its  extremity  to  be  ita  chnu- 
pioD,  ia  withdrawn  to  a  purer  and  more  tranquil 
region.  We  are  left  to  endless  Inbon  and  onatoil- 
ing  regrets. 

Such  honom  rton  to  bn  hero  pild. 

And  [MAoeful  slept  lbs  mighty  Hector^  elude. 

The  mo9t  BubstantJal  glory  of  a  country  is  in  its 
Tirtuoiis  great  men ;  its  prosperity  will  ilrwnd  on 
ita  docility  to  lenm  from  their  example.  That  na- 
Uan  is  fated  to  ignominy  and  aervitude.  for  which 
■uch  men  hnve  lived  in  vain.  Power  may  be  seiied 
by  n  nation  that  is  yet  barbarous :  and  wealth  may 
be  enjoyed  by  one  Ihnt  it  finds  or  renders  sordid; 
the  one  is  the  gift  and  the  sport  of  accident,  and  the 
other  ie  the  sport  of  power.  Both  are  mntJibie,  and 
have  poftsed  away  without  leaviug  behind  them  any 
other  memorial  thou  ruins  that  offend  taste,  and 
trsdilions  that  baSle  conjecture.  But  the  glory  of 
Orecre  ia  imperishable,  or  will  last  bb  longitd  learn- 
ing itself,  which  is  its  monument ;  it  strikes  an  evci^ 
lasting  root,  and  bean  perennial  bloMoms  on  its 
gritvc.  Tlie  nnoie  of  Hamilton  would  have  honored 
Greei'c  iu  the  age  of  Arirtidea.  May  heaven,  the 
guardian  of  our  lilicny.  grant  that  our  country 
may  be  fruitful  of  Uomiltoaa,  and  fiuthfiil  to  their 
glory  I 


NOAH 

Noah  Webster  tm  bom  in  West  Hftrtford,  Ct,, 
October  16, 1758.  He  was  of  a  good  New  Etig- 
laad  family,  his  father  being  a  fanner  and  justice 
of  the  piiacc,  and  descendant  of  John  Webster, 
an  old  governor  of  Connecticut,  while  hie  mother 
■was  similarly  oonnected  with  William  BraiJtord 
the  second  governor  of  Plyniooth  colony.  Web- 
ster was  prepared  by  the  clergyman  of  the  town, 
the  Rev.  Nathan  Perkins,  for  Yale,  which  he 
entered  in  1TT4,  and  in  hia  juDioryesr  fonnd  him- 
self in  the  inidst  of  the  interru|Aioiia  of  the 
RerolutioD.  Hiafather  wasflervingin  the  militia 
raised  \o  meet  Burgoyne,  and  his  son  joined  him. 
He  was  graduate^!,  however,  at  tho  end  of  his 
fonr  years,  in  the  same  class  with  Joel  Bartow 
and  bliver  Wolcott;  whan  hia  father,  on  his 
return  from  0>mmencement,  presented  him  with 
an  eight-dollar  bill  of  the  Continental  currency, 
which  was  worth  about  four  dollars  in  specii', 
with  the  infoniiation  that  he  tnnst  for  the  rature 
take  care  of  himself.  It  was  the  fortune  of  inaiiy 
ft  noble-minded  youth  of  the  days  of  the  Revolu- 
tion. School-keeping  was,  as  usual,  the  first  re- 
source. Law  was  the  second.  Pursuing  his 
studies  by  biinaelf  in  the  intt-rvals  of  liis  s^ool, 
he  was  admitted  to  the  bar  in  17S1.  There  was 
little  opportunity  for  the  practice  of  the  profninon 


at  the  time,  and  the  next  year  fonnd  Webster 
teaching  a  classical  school  at  (ioshen,  in  Unuige 
County,  Now  York.  Here  he  first  entered  npoti 
the  preparation  of  the  sohuol-books  by  wbich 
he  suhsoqnuntly  became  so  well  known  to  the 
country.  He  was  enoouruged  in  his  pinn  on  a 
visit  to  Philadelphia,  by  Mr.  Madison  an<l  Pro- 
fessor Samuel  Stanhope  Smith.  He  r«vi-ed  )iis 
work  the  next  winter,  and  returning  to  Hartfonl 
in  1783,  published  there  his  Ftrit  Fart  of  a 
Orammattcal  InttituU  of  Hi*  Eiigliah  Laitffuage. 
The  second  and  tliird  pArti  followed;  tiie  whole 
comprising  the  famous  spelling-book,  an  Engli^ 
grammar,  and  a  reader.*  The  speUing-bouk,  re- 
vised at  different  times  by  its  anthor,  reached  a 
sale  during  his  lifetime  of  iiullions,  and  sopported 
his  family  for  twenty  years,  while  he  was  en- 
gsgi.-d  in  preparing  his  American  Dii^EJonary,  by 
its  copyright  income  of  less  than  one  cent  per 
copy.  It  was  the  first  work  of  ita  kind  in  the 
country,  and  long  rcinaini.'d  the  only  one  in 
general  use.  With  tape-liiMl  back,  and  in  thin 
wooden  corura,  it  drciilated  among  the  trade  in 
orders  by  the  box. 


-Af^Tii^ 


•  TTifw  wire  the  htI;-  tHles:— a  Onmmitlai]  [ihUIbU  i* 
tfaoEnclhli  I.snpri«i',  ojinpristiiKanEiiaT,  CanelK.andeTit«- 
miUe  M.lhod  of  KauoUon.  dwtimed  for  ths  Um  at  EniSfak 
Behoolsln  Aroeri™.  In  three  puTj.  Fwt  L  Comaiolnem  new 
■nd  ucniat*  standard  of  Prnnanditlun.  Bj  N»b  WrbAer, 
A.M.  llsnn  est  nnrms  InqucndL  Chmo.  (•<€■.)  'Rtntatt: 
PrlntrdbylludHnindOiHHlolnfartlH  Anthor.  rTMacvpr. 
In  the  Librsrj-  •!  HJirT.rd.  Is  wllhool  a  dlts.  but  M  Uh  b£k 
ITS)  iflven  Dec.  8  llfS,  It  b  donbtlvss  the  On*  edition.] 


Id  Srstf  nuUc  \ 
[tlshScliuolsIn 

la  .  pW 

principle 


[■SJll"  PsJtlI.°C  ^  „ 

mar.  fliQndedon  the  tmeprincmlesAnd  [dloiiisnrtbeknnan. 
Bt  Nosh  WabsterJUB,  Esq.  TIk  tfalnl  KdlUim,  ntistd  sod 
wrended    FUla  Toaii(ud  KTCDlloetL    tT4T. 

'    1  Beieetlon  of  Lcssans  In  Besding  u  ~  ~ 
- d  rrflnc  Ibc  ts 

J  Bliil(l,lo«hi£b(i^fprc)liMi,kDlH 

in  £lDCDtto1i.  sod  Directions  tbr  «kprusliig  l£«  prindpal  pas- 
sloni  nr  the  mlniL  bFlni  Ibe  tklrd^ort  of  ■  Ommnutlcsl  Ib- 

MKatADribr  engllibLBiipii^.  Bj  Noah  Webster.  Inn,  &q. 
Tbs  third  odltlon.  |irea(l]r  snTireEd.    J^a  uU  tt«  IV""'- 
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Noah  Webster  hud  tact  in  discerning  tho  wants 
of  the  country  in  his  day,  and  providing  for 
them  in  this  spelling-book.  The  two  small 
Tolatnes  of  the  three  parts  of  his  Institutes  were 
quite  a  complete  manual  of  juvenile  education  for 
the  times.  He  simplified  knowledge,  and  made  it 
easy  of  acquisition,  arranging  the  words  of  his 
spelling-book  in  ready  forms  to  catch  the  eye  and 
linger  in  the  memory,  while  he  added  brief  lessons 
in  definitions,  and  geographical  and  other  tenns, 
intermingling  those  homely  and  hearty  lessons 
of  fnbles  and  proverbs,  which  were  not  at  all 
blanted  in  their  way  to  the  conscience  by  wood- 
cuts, such  as  the  infantile  state  of  the  art  in  the 
country  then  afforded,  of  the  most  execrable 
character.  There  have  been  few  moral  lessons 
productive  of  the  same  effect  in  the  country, 
as  the  &mou3  old  fable  of  the  Boy  that  Stole 
Applet^  and  who  sits  in  the  old  wood-cut  alarm- 
ingly exposed,  astride  of  the  branch  of  a  tree 
almost  naked  of  foliage,  while  the  farmer  in 
sniall-elothes,  one  arm  akimbo,  the  other  in  a 
most  striking  attitude,  takes  aim  at  the  ^^  f>auce- 
box.^'  Many  an  honest  fellow  through  the  world 
has  had  his  sen^  of  duty  painfully  strengthened 
by  the  moral  of  that  fable.  Then  there  is  that 
forlorn  Country  Maid  and  her  Milk  Pail,  teach- 
ing the  double  lesson  of  the  vanity  of  human  ex- 
pectations, and  the  folly  of  unnecessary  grief, — 
that  chickens  are  not  to  be  counted  before  they 
are  hatched,  or  milk  to  be  wept  over  after  it  is 
spilt.  That  story,  too,  of  the  Boy  that  went  to 
ike  wood  to  look  for  birdi  iiests  when  Tie  should 
have  gone  to  school,  and  the  Descriptions  of  a 
Good  Boy  and  of  a  Bad  Boy,  not  forgetting  the 
wonderful  table  of  Proverbs,  Councils,  and  Max- 
im*, all  in  word^  of  one  syllable,  taxing  the  wis- 
dom of  nations,  and  the  strong  old  Saxon  powers 
of  the  English  laiigusige ;  all  sound  lessons,  calcu- 
lated to  make  hone<^t  men,  and  ingenious  Benja- 
min Franklins.*  The  third  part  of  the  Institutes, 
the  American  selection,  was  well  made  up  with 
leasou)  in  reading,  lessons  in  speaking,  dialogues, 
and  poetry.  There  was  the  affecting  story  of  La 
Boche,  rules  of  behavior  from  Chesterfield  and 
of  making  money  from  FrankUn,  dialogue  from 
Otway  and  Shakespeare,  the  story  of  Lord  Peter, 
Martin^  and  Jack,  from  the  Tale  of  a  Tub,  and 
American  history  and  patriotism  in  abundance, 
from  the  narratives  of  Greene  and  Ramsay,  the 
orations  of  Warren  and  Hancock,  and  the  poetry 
of  D  wight,  Freneau,  and  Barlow.  A  later  edition 
of  this  last  division  in  the  American  Selection,^ 
added  Franklin's  memorable  story  of  The  Whistle, 
Jefferson's  Lo^n,  General  Burgoyne's  relation  of 


•  One  of  the  curiosities  of  the  early  edlUoDS  of  the  BpoUIng- 
Iwok  la  the  frequent  introduction,  at  the  foot  of  the  page,  of 
warnioga  a^nst  mlapronanclatlons,  which  niay  be  supposed 
to  hare  been  uraal  at  tho  time.  Thus  "  ask''  is  declared  to  bo 
«  not  ax'  r  "  card."  **  not  caird  ;'*  **  herb,"  "  not  yerb ;"  "  wain- 
•cot,"  "  not  winchcott ;"  "  resin,"  ••  not  rorom ;"  "  carnr,*' "  not 
kerry  T  " chimney,"  **  not  chlmbly ;"  "  kernel,"  "not  karnal ;" 
"confiscate,"  •»  not  eonfl^tlcate."  If  Webster  saved  the  coun- 
try from  these  and  similar  barbarities  in  a  rude  state  of  speech 
and  writing,  and  with  a  likelihood  of  errors  of  the  kind  being 
perpetuated  among  a  thin  and  scattered  population— and  ho 
doubtless  did  a  great  deal  In  the  matteiwie  deserves  well  of 

tho  nation.  «     ,.  ^  o      » 

t  An  Amerieaa  Selection  of  Lessons  in  Beading  and  Speak- 
ing:  ealonlated  to  improve  the  minds  and  refine  the  taste  of 
▼oiith,  to  wUeh  are  prefixed.  Rules  In  Elocution,  and  Dircc- 
tiODS  for  expressing  the  principal  passions  of  the  inlnd.  By 
2loAh  Webster.    Hagan's  fifth  improved  edition.    Fhlla.  1810. 


the  Faneral  of  General  Frazer,  and  Humphreys's 
Adventures  of  Greneral  Putnam.  These  were  the 
"  household  woi'ds"  in  school-houses,  over  hill  and 
valley,  and  in  the  homes  of  our  forefathers  in  the 
youth  of  the  nation. 

Webster  next  appeared  as  a  writer  on  public 
affairs,  publishing  letters  with  the  signature  of 
Honorius  in  the  Connecticut  Courant,  in  defence 
of  the  measures  of  Congress  in  the  pay  of  the 
anny.  In  the  winter  of  1784  he  published  a 
pamphlet,  Sketches  of  American  Policy,  in  which 
he  urged  the  advantages  of  a  general  government. 
This,  his  biographer,  Mr.  Groodrich,  remarks  was 
^Hhe  first  distinct  proposal,  made  through  the 
medium  of  the  press,  for  a  new  constitution 
of  the  United  States."  The  next  year  he  made 
a  journey  to  the  South  to  petition  the  state 
legislatures  for  a  copyright  law ;  and  long  after- 
wards, when  the  act  of  Congress  had  made  pro- 
vision for  the  matter,  used  his  influence  at  Wash- 
ington in  1830,  in  securing  the  extension  of  the 
term.  In  1785  Webster  was  at  Baltimore  pre- 
paring a  course  of  lectures  on  the  Engli^ih  lan- 
guage, which  he  delivered  in  the  chief  cities  the 
following  year,  and  afterwards  published  in  his 
octavo,  entitled  Dissertations  on  the  English 
Language,  In  1787  he  was  principal  of  an 
Episcopal  academy  at  Philadelphia,  and  when  the 
Constitution  of  the  United  States  was  formed  by 
the  Convention  in  that  year,  gave  it  his  assistance 
in  a  pamphlet,  an  Examination  of  the  Leading 
Principles  of  the  Federal  Constitution.  In  1787 
Webster  published  the  American  MagaHn^  for  a 
year  at  New  York,  a  creditable  though  unsuc- 
cessful pioneer  attempt  in  this  department  of 
literature.  It  was  neat  in  arrangement,  and 
though  "  miscellaneous"  in  its  contents,  started 
some  interesting  anti(iuarian  and  scientific  mat- 
ters in  the  editor's  letters  to  President  Stiles  on 
Western  Fortifications  and  other  topics.  Its 
Americanism  was  well  sustained  by  poetical  ex- 
tracts from  Dwight,  Barlow,  and  Trumbull. 

In  1789,  he  published  Dissertations  on  the  Eng^ 
lish  Language;  with  notes,  historical  and  critical, 
with  an  Essay  on  a  reformed  mode  of  spolling.-f 
This  work  was  dedicated  to  Frankhn.  The  essay 
on  Orthography  shows  the  bold  starting-point  of 
Webster  in  his  efforts  to  create  ^^  an  American 
tongue."  These  views,  though  he  was  compelled 
ultimately  to  recede  from  them  almost  entirely, 
entered  largely  into  several  of  his  most  important 
works.    They  were  thus  announced  in  1789 : — 

The  principal  alterations,  necessary  to  render  our 
orthography  sufficiently  regalar  and  easy,  are 
these: 

1.  The  omission  of  all  superfluous  or  silent  letters, 
as  a  in  bread  Thus  bread,  head,  give,  breast^  built, 
meant,  realm,  friend,  would  be  spelt,  bred,  hed,  giv, 
brcxt,  bill,  ment,  relm,frend  Would  this  alteration 
produce  any  inconvenience,  any  embarrassment  or 
expense?     By  no  means.      On  the  other  hand  it 


*  The  American  Maffazlnc,  containing  a  miscellaneous  oollec- 
tion  of  original  and  other  Taluable  Essays,  in  prose  and  verse : 
and  calculated  both  for  instrnetlon  and  atnusement.  ^^Science 
tho  guido  and  Truth  the  eternal  goal/*  Baslow.  New  York ; 
Samuel  London.    I>ec.  1787— Not.  1T88.    1  vol.  8vo.  pp.  882. 

t  Dissertations  on  tho  English  Lan;ruAj;e :  with  note^  histo- 
rical and  critical,  to  which  U  added,  by  way  of  Appendix,  an 
Essay  on  a  reformed  mode  of  spelling,  with  Dr.  Franklin's  ar- 
gnments  on  that  subject  Printed  at  Boston,  for  the  author. 
By  Isaiah  Thomas  ds  Co.    8vo.    1789. 
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would  lessen  the  trouble  of  writing,  and  much  more, 
of  learning  the  language ;  it  would  reduce  the  true 
pronunciation  to  a  certainty ;  and  while  it  would 
assiRt  foreigners  and  our  own  children  in  acquiring 
the  language,  it  would  render  the  pronunciation  uni- 
form, in  different  parts  of  the  country,  and  almost 
prevent  the  posBibility  of  changea 

2.  A  BUwriTUTiow  of  a  character  that  has  a  certain 
definite  sound,  for  one  that  is  more  vague  and  inde- 
terminate. Thus  by  putting  ee  instead  of  ca  or  te, 
tlie  words  meanj  near^  tp4akt  grieve^  xealt  would  be- 
come rnren,  neer^  9peek,  ffreev^  zeeL  This  alteration 
could  not  occasion  a  moment's  trouble ;  at  the  same 
time  it  would  prevent  a  doubt  respecting  the  pro- 
nunciation; whereas  the  <«  and  t>  naving  different 
sounds,  mnv  give  a  learner  much  difficulty.  Thus 
ftretf  should  be  substituted  for  griff;  kee  for  k^g; 
Meev  for  believe  ;  laf  for  laugh ;  dawter  for  daughter; 
plow  for  plough ;  /ma  for  tough ;  proov  for  prove ;  blud 
for  blooa;  and  draft  for  draught.  In  this  manner  ch 
in  Greek  derivatives,  should  be  changed  into  k  ;  for 
the  English  ch  has  a  soft  sound,  as  in  cherith  ;  but  k 
always  a  hard  sound.  Therefore  character,  ehorut, 
eholiCf  architecture,  should  be  written  karacter,  koru*, 
kolicy  arkiteeture ;  and  were  they  thus  written,  no 
person  could  mistake  their  true  pronunciation.  i 

Thus  ch  in  French  derivatives  should  be  changed  ■ 
into  ah ;  machine,  chaise,  chevalier,  should  be  writ- 
ten mcuheen,  nhaze, ahevaleer ;  and  pigue,tour,  oblipte, 
should  be  written  peek,  toor,  obleeL 

8.  A  TRiFUKG  alteration  in  a  character,  or  the  ad- 
dition of  a  point,  would  distinguish  different  sounds, 
without  the  substitution  of  a  new  character.  Thus 
a  very  small  stroke  across  th  would  distinguish  its 
two  sounds.  A  point  over  a  vowel  in  tliis  manner, 
a,  or  d,  or  k,  might  answer  all  the  purposes  of  differ- 
ent letters.  And  for  the  dipthong  ow,  let  the  two 
letters  be  united  by  a  small  stroke,  or  both  engraven 
on  the  same  piece  of  mdtal,  with  the  left  hand  line  of 
the  to  united  to  the  o. 

These,  with  a  few  other  inconsiderable  alterations, 
would  answer  every  purpose,  and  render  the  ortho- 
graphy sufficiently  correct  and  regular. 

6ofue  of  the  motives  urged  for  this  reform  are 
curious.  The  simplicity  of  the  language  would 
Dot  only  be  secured  and  spelling  be  made  e^isy 
for  children,  and  the  pronanciation  facilitated  to 
foreigners ;  but  such  a  reform  would  diminif^h  the 
number  of  letters  about  one  sixteenth  or  eight- 
eenth. This  would  save  a  page  in  eighteen ;  and 
a  saving  of  an  eighteenth  in  the  expense  of  books, 
is  an  Advantage  that  should  not  be  overlooked. 
The  following  snggestion  is  still  more  remarka- 
ble:— 

But  a  capital  advantage  of  this  reform  in  these 
states  woula  be,  that  it  would  make  a  difference  be- 
tween the  English  orthography  and  the  American. 
Tliia  will  startle  those  who  have  not  attended  to  the 
subject ;  but  I  am  confident  that  such  an  event  is  an 
object  of  vast  political  consequence.     For, 

The  alteration,  however  small,  would  encoun^^e 
the  publication  of  books  in  our  own  country.  It 
would  render  it,  in  some  measure,  necessary  that  all 
books  should  be  printed  in  America.  The  English 
would  never  copy  our  orthography  for  their  own 
use ;  and  consequently  the  same  impressions  of  books 
would  not  answer  for  both  countries.  The  inhabit- 
ants of  the  present  generation  would  read  the  Eng- 
lish impressions;  but  posterity,  bein^  taught  a  dif- 
ferent spelling,  would  prefer  tlie  Amencan  orthogra- 
phy. 

•  If  this  suggestion  could  have  been  carried  out^ 
it  would  have  been  necessary  to  have  employed 


a  large  body  of  translators  in  the  work  of  turning 
Shakespeare,  Bacon,  and  Milton,  into  Ameri- 
canese. 

In  1789,  he  married  the  daughter  of  William 
Greenleaf  of  Boston,  and  took  up  the  pursuit  of 
the  law  at  Stratford,  which  he  followed  with  sac- 
cess  for  several  years,  till  he  was  induced,  on  the 
breaking  out  of  the  French  excitement  and  the 
difficulties  with  Genet,  to  undertake  a  daily  news- 
paper in  New  York  in  support  of  Washington's 
administration.  He  removed  to  New  York  at 
the  close  of  1798,  and  commenced  the  Minerva^ 
from  the  standing  matter  of  which  he  published 
a  semi-weekly,  the  Herald^  the  first  time  this  enter- 
prise and  economy  had  been  practised.  Out  of 
these  papers  grew  the  present  Commercial  Ad/ur- 
User  and  S^tator.  In  further  defenoe  of  the 
goveniment,  he  published  a  pamphlet  in  1794  on 
the  Revolution  in  France;  and  the  following 
year  sustained  Jay^s  British  Treaty  in  a  series  of 
papers,  signed  Curtius,  two  of  which  were  from 
the  pen  of  James  Kent,  afterwards  the  Chancellor. 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Webster  published 
his  Prompter^  a  collection  of  common  sayings, 
maxims,  &c.,  alter  the  manner  of  Dr.  Franklin, 
in  his  little  essays  and  Poor  Richard  aphorisms. 
The  title  was  borrowed  from  the  theatre,  and  its 
object  WAS  to  remind  tlie  world  of  familiar  bat 
easily  neglected  tniths  of  a  practical  character. 
Its  twenty-nine  brief  cliapters,  comments  upon 
proverbs  and  fallacies,  have  point  and  good  sense. 

As  evidence  of  his  activity  of  mind^  when  the 
questions  connected  with  tlie  then  prevalent  yel- 
low fever  agitated  the  country,  he  made  researches 
on  the  great  subject,  and  published  the  result  of 
his  investigations  in  two  voluuicis  in  1799,  enti- 
tled a  Hietory  of  Epidemic  and  Pestilential  Dih 
eases.*  When  the  question  of  the  ridhts  of  neutral 
nations  arose,  with  the  war  of  the  French  Revo- 
lution, he  published  in  1802  a  treatise  on  the 
subject,  and  the  same  year,  ffittorieal  Notices  of 
the  Origin  and  State  of  Banting  Institntions 
and  Insurance  Offices, 

In  1798,  Webstor  took  up  his  residence  in  New 
Ilaven,  and  soon  retired  altogether  from  the  man- 
agement of  his  New  York  journals.  In  1802,  he 
published  an  essay  on  the  Rights  of  Neutral  Na- 
tions, in  reference  to  tlie  outrages  on  American 
commerce  by  the  European  powers  during  the 
French  Revolution.  In  1806,  he  published  a 
Dictionary  of  the  English  Language  in  octavo, 
and  the  next  year  entered  upon  the  preparation 
of  his  most  important  work.  An  American  Dic- 
tionary of  the  English  Language,  For  this  work 
he  entered  upon  a  comprehensive  study  of  the 
changes  of  language  since  the  date  of  tlie  la^t 
great  work  of  Dr.  Johnson,  applied  himself  to  Uie 
careful  study  of  definitions,  and  entered  largely 
upon  the  investigation  of  the  origin  and  growth 
of  languages,  in  comparison  of  the  vocabularies 
of  dififerent  nations.  He  prepared  a  work,  still  in 
manuscript,  A  Synopsis  of  Words  in  Twenty 
Languages. 

From  1812  to  1822  Webster  resided  at  Amherst^ 
Mass.,  when  he  returned  to  New  Haven. 


*  A  Brief  History  of  EpMenrio  and  PeetUoiitia]  I>ts«s9v«; 
with  Uie  principal  pbfDomona  of  the  physloal  woridr  wUch 
precede  and  accompany  them,  and  obaarvatloiia  dednoMl  tntn 
the  facts  stated.  S  vols.  8vo.  Hartford :  Uadsuo  and  Ooodwl^ 
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He  fttrther,  in  1824,  made  a  totur  to  France  and 
England,  where  he  continued  his  researches  at  the 
libraries  of  Paris  and  Cambridge.  In  1828,  when 
he  was  at  the  age  of  seventy,  his  Dictionary  finally 
appeared,  at  New  York,  in  two  Tolnmes  qnarto. 
IVenty-nve  hundred  were  printed  in  America 
and  three  tiionsand  in  England,  where  the  publi- 
cation was  superintended  by  £.  H.  Barker,  the 
editor  of  Stephens's  Greek  Thesaurus. 

Some  fears  had  been  entertained  of  Webster's 
well  known  disposition  to  tamper  with  the  esta- 
blished orthography.  An  expression  of  them  is 
recorded  in  the  Jay  correspondence.  A  letter 
which  Webster  wrote  in  1813  to  John  Jay,  who 
kad  probably  read  the  Essay  on  the  American 
Tongue,  drew  from  that  prudent  statesman  a  hint 
on  the  character  of  his  labors :  ^*  It  is  not  impro- 
bable that  doubts  prevail  respecting  the  de- 
sign and  tendency  of  the  work  you  have  in  hand. 
The  literary  productions  of  Britain  and  America 
being  interesting  to  each  other,  many  are  of 
opinion,  and  I  concur  in  it,  that  the  English  lan- 
guage and  its  orthography  should  be  the  same  in 
both  countries.  Apprehensions  have  been  enter- 
tained that  your  dictionary  would  tend  to  impair 
that  sameness ;  and  those  apprehensions  may,  to 
a  certain  extent,  have  had  an  unfavorable  influ- 
ence."* To  which  Webster  responded:  "  It  is  not 
improbable  that  some  ill-founded  apprehensions 
that  I  might  attempt  changes  of  orthography 
have  had  tibeir  effect  in  preventing  subscriptions ; 
but  there  are  several  other  causes.  On  the  sub- 
ject of  orthography  gentlemen  might  have  been 
easy,  as  any  considerable  changes  must  prevent 
the  sale  and  use  of  a  work  of  l£e  sort^  and  they 
might  rationally  conclude  that  I  would  not  put 
myself  to  an  immense  trouble  and  expense  to 
write  a  book  which  would  not  find  purchasers. 
My  plan  is  different  from  anything  before  at- 
tempted. I  have  examined  and  collated  the  radi- 
cal words  in  twenty  languages,  including  the 
seven  Asiatic  languages,  or  rather  dialects,  of  the 
Assyrian  stock.  This  will  enable  me  to  present 
many  things  in  the  English  language  which  have 
hitherto  been  obscure.  Indeed,  this  research  has 
opened  a  field  entirely  new,  and  it  is  probable  will 
l^id  to  many  important  discoveries,  not  only  in 
the  origin  and  affinity  of  languages,  but  in  history 
sacred  and  profane.'' 

In  1821,  he  writes  again  to  Jay  of  his  "sjTiop- 
sb  of  radical  words  in  more  than  twenty  lan- 
guages," which  has  occupied  him  ten  years,  and 
regrets  that  ^^  I  did  not  begin  my  studies  early 
enough.  I  am  now  sixty-three  years  of  age,  and 
afler  this  age  a  small  portion  onlv  of  active  life 
remains.  I  have  Uiought^  that  after  submitting 
my  MSS.  to  able  judges,  if  they  should  think  the 
work  to  have  merit  enough  to  command  a  sale  in 
England,  I  may  visit  that  country,  and  attempt  to 
9eD  the  copy  there  first;  and,  indeed,  revise  the 
work  at  Oxford."  t 

The  work  waa  well  received  on  its  appearance, 
and  merited  the  attention  by  the  new  words  added 
which  had  come  into  use,  by  the  increased  num- 
ber of  definitions  marking  new  uses  of  the  Ian- 
goage,  and  by  its  labors  in  the  wide  field  of 
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etymology.  Sometlung,  it  was  felt,  was  duo  to 
the  single-handed  perseverance  of  the  Yankee 
schoolmaster,  now  recognised  as  a  successful 
worker  in  the  field  where  Dr.  Johnson  had  gained 
his  most  imposing  laurels.  Had  Webster,  with 
his  perseverance  and  energy,  possessed  a  like  de- 
gree of  sound  judgment,  his  reputation  would 
have  been  nnassailed.  As  it  was,  ne  was  regarded 
with  suspicion,  and  frequently  openly  opposed: 
for  his  well  known  views  as  a  reformer  of  the 
language  laid  him  particularly  open  to  attack; 
since  speech  being  common  property,  every  one 
was  bound  more  or  less  to  question  his  proceedings. 
Though  the  dictionary  bearing  Webster's  name  is 
now  in  very  general  use,  it  has  secured  this  result 
by  the  number  of  its  words,  and  particularly  the 
extent  of  its  scientific  terms  and  the  accuracy  of 
their  definitions,  in  spite  of  the  peculiar  Webster- 
isms  of  orthography.  His  mistake,  as  the  com- 
piler of  a  dictionary,  at  the  out<^t  was,  in  seeking 
to  amend  the  language,  while  his  duty  was  simply 
to  record  the  use  of  words  by  the  best  authors. 
In  the  attempt  to  impose  new  conditions,  and  with 
his  American  innovations,  he  placed  himself  be- 
yond the  recognition  of  the  highest  authorities  of 
the  language  in  the  universities  of  England  and 
the  colleges  of  America. 

His  first  dictionary,  published  in  1806,  was  vir- 
tually ignored  by  himself,  and  his  principles  of 
orthography  must  be  gathered  from  his  later  pub- 
lications. In  view  of  the  disturbance  created  in 
the  literary  world  by  his  innovations  since  1828, 
it  would  be  natural  to  suppose  that  tliese  innova- 
tions were  very  numerous;  but  such  is  not  the 
fact.  The  changes  were  few  in  number;  but, 
being  applied  to  words  in  common  use,  thoy 
gained  a  factitious  importance  by  frequent  repeti- 
tion. His  present  system— carried  out  so  incon- 
sistently as  scarcely  to  deserve  the  name,  how- 
ever— ^may  be  thus  briefly  stated :  I.  Finding  that 
many  words  of  French  origin  tenninating  in  re 
had  been  in  adoption  transposed  to  er,  as  cider^ 
ehamber,  etc.,  he  decided  that  all  words  so 
adopted  should  be  so  transposed ;  and,  accordingly, 
changed  tpeetre,  theatre^  etc.,  into  specter  ana 
theater,  not  reflecting  that  the  changes  previously 
made  had  been  confined  to  words  which  did  not 
require  r^transposition  in  their  derivatives ;  and 
Webster's  inconsistency  here  was,  tliat  while  he 
wrote  theater  he  also  wrote  theatrical.  II.  He 
expunged  the  second  I  from  troMller,  libeller,  etc., 
because  he  deemed  it  superfluous ;  and  he  added 
a  second  I  to /oretel,  distil,  etc.,  because  the 
second  I  was  wanted  in  the  derivatives,  fore* 
telling,  etc.  In  this  latter  change  he  laid  down 
the  principle,  that  the  spelling  of  the  derivative 
must  govern  the  spelling  of  the  primitive ;  and 
yet,  although  in  oonfornnty  to  this  rule,  he  also 
changed  d^enee,  pretence,  and  offence,  into  defense 
pretense,  and  offense,  he  omitted  to  change  such 
words  as  consequence,  inference,  sentence,  etc., 
while  he  retained  the  correct  spelling  of  their  de- 
rivatives, consequential,  sententious,  etc.  lU.  He 
changed  ton  to  tun,  and  did  not  change  won  to 
touTi ;  he  changed  mould  and  mouit  to  mold  and 
molt,  and  did  not  change  court  to  cort;  and  he 
changed  practise,  the  verb,  to  practice.  This, 
substantially,  is  Webster's  orthographical  refonn.* 

*  BadloaUsm  Id  Qrtbographj,  a  aerlea  of  artldea  ftom  the 
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In  1888,  Noah  Webster  published  his  revised 
edition  of  the  Bible,  with  what  he  considered 
improvements  of  the  language.*  It  was  a  rash 
and  unnecessary  attempt,  and  wa^  not  Bucoessfnl. 
His  dei»ign  is  thns  expressed  by  himself  in  the 
preface :  "  In  my  own  view  of  this  subject^  a  ver- 
sion of  the  Scriptures  for  popular  use  should  coii- 
«st  of  words  expressing  tne  sense  which  is  most 
common  in  popular  usage,  so  that  the  fint  idea 
suggested  to  the  reader  should  be  tlie  true  mean- 
ing of  such  words,  according  to  the  original  lan- 
guages. That  many  words  in  the  present  version 
fail  to  do  this  is  certain.  My  principal  aim  is  to 
remedy  this  evil."  This  principle  is  enlarged 
upon :  "  I  have  been  careful  to  avoid  unnecessary 
innovations,  and  to  retain  the  general  character 
of  the  style.  The  principal  alterations  are  com- 
prised in  Uiree  classes : — 

"  I.  The  substitution  of  words  and  phrases  now 
in  good  use  for  such  as  are  wholly  obsolete,  or 
deemed  below  the  dignity  and  solemnity  of  the 
subject. 

"  II.  The  correction  of  errors  in  grammar. 

"III.  The  insertion  of  euphumisnw  [*/>],  words 
and  phrases  which  are  not  very  offensive  to  deli- 
cacy, in  the  place  of  such  as  cannot  with  propriety 
be  uttered  before  a  promiscuous  audience. 

"  A  few  errors  in  the  translation  which  are  ad- 
mitted on  all  hands  to  be  obvious  have  been  cor- 
rected.   ♦        ♦        ♦ 

"  To  avoid  giving  offence  to  any  denomination  of 
Christians,  I  have  not  knowingly  made  any  altera- 
tion in  the  passages  of  the  present  version  on 
which  the  different  denominations  rely  for  tlie 
support  of  their  tenets." 

An  enumeration  of  the  "  principal  alterations  " 
is  made  in  an  Introduction.  From  this  it  appears 
that  trAo  is  substituted  for  irAtcA  when  it  refers  to 
persons ;  iU  is  substituted  for  M%  when  it  refers 
to  plants  and  things  without  life ;  uihy  is  substi- 
tuted for  wherefore  when  inquiry  is  made ;  my 
and  thy  are  generally  substituted  for  mine  and 
thine  when  used  as  adjectives ;  assemble^  eolUet^ 
or  convene  for  what  Webster  is  pleased  to  call 
"  the  tautological  words  "  gather  together  ;  know 
or  Jcnew  for  tm^,  «?t<,  and  uot;  sixty  for  three 
ecore^  and  eighty  for  four  score.  It  would  be  a 
melancholy  task  to  continue  the  list.  As  such 
attempts,  however,  may  be  made  again,  though 
it  is  to  be  trusted  with  like  ill-success,  it  is  a 
matter  of  duty  to  point  out  the  radical  defect  of 
mind  which  led  to  these  rash  suggestions.  They 
argue  an  essentially  common,  prosaic  intellect, 
deficient  in  taste,  feeling,  imagination ;  wanting 
in  a  knowledge  of  the  subtle  philosophical  links 
of  association  which  have  long  attached  the  Eng- 
lish-speaking world  by  a  power  which  equally 
holds  heart  and  mind  to  the  standard  version  of 
the  Iloly  Scriptures.  "When  Webster  substitutes 
sixty  for  three  eeore  he  says,  **  it  appears  to  him 
most  eligible  to  retain  but  one  mode  of  specifying 
numbers,"  and  adds  his  favorite  maxim,  that 
"  uniformity  is  preferable  to  diversity  " — a  most 
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absurd  statement  in  a  world  benefio^tly  provided 
with  diversity  on  all  sides.  "When  he  substitutes 
0  that  for  would  God^  he  is  at  the  pains  to  destroy 
the  force  of  expression,  as  in  the  undying  sound 
of  the  lament  of  David,  "  O,  my  eon  Absalom, 
my  son,  my  son  Absalom  I  wotdd  God  I  had  died 
for  thee,  O,  Absalom,  my  son,  my  son ! "  which 
he  profanely  alters  to  "  O  that  I  had  died  for 
thee,^^  stating,  as  a  reason  for  the  change,  that 
^Hhe  insertion  of  the  phrases  in  the  version  has 
given  countenance  to  the  practice  of  introducing 
them  into  discourses  and  public  speeches  with  a 
levity  that  is  incompatille  with  a  due  veneration 
for  the  name  of  God."  For  the  same  reason 
there  would  be  no  religion  at  aD,  since  infidels 
have  caricatured  all  that  is  sacred.  The  same 
remarks  apply  to  tlie  unhappy  substitution  of  By 
no  meanSy  for  God  forbid.  In  the  Sermon  on  the 
Mount,  Koah  "Webster  alters  " Therefore  tale  no 
thought^  saying,  what  shall  we  eat,'^  into  ^^  There- 
fore be  not  anxious,'*^  seeking  to  justify  his  med- 
dlesome change  by  the  plea  that  he  is  giving  more 
foroe  to  the  expression.  Such  a  remark  as  tbis 
might  be  expected  to  proceed  from  a  schoolboy 
or  a  foreigner  who  had  yet  his  acqnointaooe  to 
make  with  the  language,  rather  than  from  a  man 
who  had  professedly  passed  his  life  in  its  study. 
Other  alterations  of  archaisms,  such  as  putting 
male  child  for  man  child  ;  Jalaehood  for  leasing  ; 
boiled  for  sodden ;  creeping  animal  for  creeping 
thing  (a  creeping  thing,  he  tells  us,  being  ^^  more 
properly  a  creeping-plant  than  a  reptile'*); 
advanced  for  stricken  in  age,  and  the  like,  on  the 
ground  of  accommodating  the  language  to  the 
use  of  the  day,  show  a  similar  unconsciousneas  of 
the  moral  relations  of  the  subject,  and  the  advan- 
tage of  the  Bible  in  providing  a  stor&>hoiise  of 
words  and  securing  tlie  permanency  of  the  lan- 
guage. In  the  few  cases  in  which  the  words  of 
the  translation  have  grown  obsolete,  it  is  rather 
an  advantage  than  a  disadvantage  that  there  are 
special  terms  set  Apart  from  common  uses  as  es- 
pecially biblical.  The  imagination  is  affected  by 
tiiem ;  the  sense  of  Fanctity  and  awe  is  enfaanoea 
by  them.  The  poverty  of  mind  which  begets 
such  attempts  leads  so  soon  to  indecomni  and 
what  must  be  fain  considered  irreverence,  that  it 
would  be  perhaps  unwise  here  to  pursue  tlie  sub- 
ject further.  A  great  literary  and  moral  interest 
is  involved  in  it 

In  1840,  a  new  edition  of  the  Dictionary  ap- 
peared, with  several  thousand  new  words  ^ded 
and  improvements  in  the  scientific  definitions,  and 
the  introduction  of  phrases  from  foreign  lan- 
guages. 

Early  in  1848,  the  last  year  of  his  life,  be  gave 
his  attention  to  a  revision  of  the  appendix  of  his 
Dictionary,  adding  several  hundred  words.  He 
had  given  thirty-six  years  to  tlie  work. 

In  1848  he  published,  at  New  York,  A  ColJ^- 
tion  of  Papers  on  Political^  Literary,  and  Moral 
Subjects.  Its  chief  contents  are  a  republication 
of  his  tracts  on  the  French  Revolution,  the  Right 
of  Search,  the  British  Treaty,  the  Copyri^t 
Question,  and  a  number  of  papers  on  tc^ics  of 
politics  and  education. 

This  was  at  the  close  of  a  long  life  spent  with 
unwearied  activity  in  the  pursuit  of  knowledge. 
With  his  faculties  unimpaired,  in  the  cheeirol 
retro<<pect  of  a  life  of  happy  employment,  and 
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with  the  ooDsoUtiona  of  nligion,  he  expired,  after 
a  brief  illneo,  at  New  Hiiven,  Muj  38,  1643,  !□ 
hia  eighty-fifth  year.* 

Of  Webster's  plain  habits  of  li^'ing,  and  of  hia 
time  given  to  study,  tticre  is  &  quaint  account  in 
a  letter  from  hia  pen,  doted  November  31,  1836, 
addressed  to  Dr.  Thomas  Uiner,  in  unaner  to  sn 
inqoiiy  as  to  his  mode  of  hfe,  in  which  he  sbjs: — 

I  have  never  been  a  hnrd  student,  nnlen  a  few 
yeara  nuiy  be  excepted ;  but  I  bare  been  a  atesdy. 
perseverinK  student.  I  have  rarely  used  lamp  or 
candle  ligbt,  except  once,  when  reading  law,  and 
thea  I  paid  dear  for  my  improdoiioa,  for  I  injured 
toy  eyes.  Hy  prscUce  has  luually  been  to  rise 
aMmt  half  an  hour  before  the  sun.  and  make  ii«e  of 
all  the  light  of  that  luminary.  But  I  have  never  or 
rarely  been  in  a  hurry.  Whan  I  first  undertook  the 
buiinen  of  nupportinff  General  Waahington's  ad- 
ministration, I  IiUiored  too  h^ird  in  writing  or  tnuiB- 
lating  from  the  French  papen  for  my  paper,  or  in 
compoalnff  pamphlets.  la  two  instance!  I  was  so 
exhausted  tfiFitl  expected  to  die.  for  I  could  notper- 
eeive  any  palrotion  in  the  mdial  artery  ;  bat  I  re- 
covered. While  engaged  in  composing  my  Diction- 
ary, I  was  often  so  much  excited  by  the  discoveries 
I  made,  tliat  my  pulse,  whosa  ordinary  aotion  is 
scarcely  60  beati  to  the  minute,  was  accelerated  to 
60  or  86. 

My  exercise  has  not  been  violent  nor  regular. 
While  I  was  in  Amherst  I  cultivated  a  Uttla  land, 
and  used  to  work  at  making  lisy,  and  formerly  I 
worked  in  my  garden,  which  1  eaanot  now  da 
Until  within  a  tew  years.  1  used  to  make  my  fires  iu 
the  Diorniijg,  but  1  never  or  rnrely  walked  before 
breakfast.  Hy  exercise  is  now  limited  to  walking 
about  the  city  ta  purchase  supplies  for  my  family. 
For  a  part  of  my  life,  tlie  last  forty  years,  I  have 
had  a  home  of  my  own,  bnt  I  never  rode  merely  for 
heallli  1  and  a  part  of  the  time,  more  than  half,  I 
have  not  been  able  to  keep  a  horse.     Uy  eyes 

from  a  child,  been  subject  to  a  slight  inflr 

but  the  sight  has  been  good.  I  beffon  to  use  spec- 
tacles when  filly  years  of  nge,  or  a  little  more,  and 
that  was  the  time  when  1  began  to  study  and  pre- 
pare materials  for  my  Dictionary.  I  had  had  the 
subject  in  contemplation  some  yeiirs  before,  and  had 
mode  memorandums  on  the  margin  of  Johnson's 
IMctionary,  but  I  did  not  set  myself  to  the  work  till 

When  I  finished  my  copy  I  was  sitting  at  my 
table  in  Cambridge.  England,  January,  1B2G.  When 
1  arrived  at  the  last  word,  1  was  seized  with  a  tremor 
that  made  it  difficult  to  proceed.  I,  however,  amn- 
moned  up  strength  to  finish  the  work,  and  then 
walking  about  the  room  I  soon  recoveredf 

S04H  WOECESTEK 

Was  bom  at  Etollis,  N.  H.,  November  2B,  1758. 
He  waa  of  on  old  eoclesiastical  family  in  Now 
England.  His  fattier,  of  the  aame  name,  was  an 
influential  magistrate  of  New  Ham[>sliii'o.  Ilia 
brother  Leonard  was  bred  a  printer,  and  for  a 
time  edited  the  Mtutaehtuetta  Spy  at  Worcester. 
Noah,  who  in  bter  life  was  called  "Tlie  A|>os- 
tie  of  Peace,"  woa  in  yonth  a  flfer  at  Bunker 
Hill,  and  was  also  in  tne  battle  of  Bennington. 
At  eighteen  he  was  teaching  in  the  village  eohool 
of  Plymoath,  N.  H.,  and  pursued  that  calling  for 
nine  BDCoeeeive  winter!<.  To  accomplish  himaetf 
in  penmanship,  in  the  scardty  of  paper  during 
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the  war,  he  wrote  over  a  quantity  of  while  biroh 
bark.  In  1T78,  according  to  the  primitive  usage 
of  an  agricultural  and  thicily  peopled  region,  and 
the  old  Puritan  religions  ideas  of  the  family,  he 
purchased  of  Iiia  father  the  remainder  of  his 
minority,"  and  left  for  Plymouth.  In  1782  he 
removed  to  Thornton,  where  he  was  a  pre.icher 
tram  1786  to  1810.  He  had  commenced  his 
career  as  a  writer  with  a  controveraial  letter  to 
the  Bov.  John  Murray,  on  his  sermon  on  the 
"  Origin  of  Evil."  In  1810  he  published  his  Uni- 
tarian eMay,  which  ho  entitled  Bibh  Neun  of  the 
Father,  Son,  and  Eoly  Spirit,  in  a  Beriea  of  let- 
ters, in  four  parts.  This  work  brought  upon  him 
mnch  oppo^tion,  to  mitigate  which  he  wrote  his 
letters  to  Trinitarians  in  favor  of  tolerance  and 
personal  kindness  among  those  who  differed  in 
religions  opinions.  He  wrote  at  this  time  for  the 
joDrnaU;  for  the  Theological  Magazine,  in  New 
York,  a  series  of  papers.  The  Variety  ;  in  a  peri- 
odical at  Conoord,  and  in  the  newspapers. 

In  1813  he  removed  to  Brighton,  near  Boston; 
his  fnends,  Dr  Channing,  Dr.  Lowell,  Dr.  Tnck- 
erman,  and  the  Bcv.  S.  C.  Thacher,  having  made 
provision  for  him  as  editor  of  the  Chriitiaa  Dig- 
«»b,  which  grew  afterwords  into  the  present 
Chri$tia!i  Exnminer.  It  was  a  monthly  periodi- 
cal, "for  tlio  promotion  of  spiritual  and  moral 
improvement."  It  woa  conducted  by  him  to  the 
close  of  1818.  Ho  hero  nttercd  his  ideas  on  the 
Peace  Question,  which  he  had  publicly  stated  in 
the  war  of  1813,  in  a  sermon  on  the  pacific  con- 
duct of  Abrnham  and  Lot,  in  avoiding  hostilities 
between  tlioir  herdsmen,  delivered  on  the  day 
appointed  hy  Madison  for  a  national  fast.  Id 
1814  he  published  his  troct,  A  Solemn  Eenieie  of 
the  Ciatoia  of  War.  The  Mnsaachusetts  Peace 
Society  was  founded  in  the  following  year.  In 
pDranaiice  of  his  views  he  began  the  publication 
of  The  Friend  of  Peaee  in  1819,  and  continued 
it,  in  quarterly  numbers,  for  ten  years.  It  was 
mostly  written  by  himself.  In  1823  he  voHuined 
his  theological  publications  with  a  smnll  lolnme, 


t-xK***-^;^^^^'-'^^^^^ 


Wrath;  and,  in  1831,  a  small  book  c  .  . 
Cautaand  Enih  of  Gtmtentiimt  among  Chrittian*. 
In  1833  he  puhliahed  a  volume,  La*t  Thoughtton 


•  Urmgln  I17  the  Rev.  Ilenrj  'Ware.  p.  9. 
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Important  Suhjeets;  in  three  parti,  1.  Man^s 
Liability  to  Sin  ;  2.  Supplemental  Illueiratiom ; 
8.  MarCe  Capacity  to  Obey,  He  was  now  at  the 
extreme  period  of  life,  in  the  enjoyment  of  a  hai)- 
py,  tranquil  old  age.  Ohanning,  who  Las  cele- 
brated his  career  in  his  noble  eulogy  entitled  the 
Philanthropist,  speaks  of  tlie  seremty  of  his  life, 
in  the  midst  of  his  reformatory  opinions  and  con- 
troversial writings,  and  of  the  ^^sufBciency  of  his 
mind  to  its  own  happiness/^  His  personal  ap- 
pearance was  remarkable,  of  a  lai^  frame  and 
benign  expression.  He  died  at  Brighton,  Massa- 
chusetts, October  81,  1887,  aged  79. 

His  chief  reputation  rests  on  his  Peace  Efforts, 
and  his  position  in  the  transition  stage  of  Puri- 
tanism to  Unitarianism. 

JOHN  ABMBTBONO, 

Thb  author  of  the  ^^Newburgh  Lctters^^  and 
the  historian  of  the  second  war  with  England, 
was  a  native  of  Pennsylvania,  bom  at  Carlisle, 
Nov.  25,  1758.  His  father  was  an  officer  of 
distinction  in  the  war  with  Franco  in  1755.  On 
the  breaking  out  of  tlie  Revolution  young  Arm- 
strong, then  a  student  at  the  college  of  New 
Jersey,  joined  the  camp  as  a  volunteer  at  the  age 
of  eighteen.  He  was  appointed  aide-de-camp  to 
General  Mercer,  who  was  borne  in  his  arms, 
fiitally  wounded,  from  the  field  at  the  battle  of 
Princeton.  He  was  next  invited  to  become  aide 
to  General  Gates,  and  served  with  him  through 
the  campaign  which  closed  at  Saratoga.  In 
1780,  he  was  appointed  Adjutant  General  of 
the  Southern  anny,  but  retired  from  this  service 
in  consequence  of  illness  before  the  battle  of 
Camden,  resuming  his  portion  with  General 
Gates,  as  aide,  with  the  rank  of  Major. 

When  the  war  was  ended  he  had  an  opportu- 
nity to  give  proof  of  his  ability  with  the  pen  in 
his  authorship  of  the  celebrated  Nieteburgh  Let- 
tsr$j  dated  from  the  camp  at  that  place.  The 
design  of  these  addresses  was  to  arouse  the  anny 
to  a  vigorous  assertion  of  their  claims,  which  in 
the  imperfect  organization  of  the  general  govern- 
ment it  was  necessary  should  be  loudly  urged  to 
obtain  a  hearing.  There  were  two  of  these 
*^  addresses,^^  one  dated  in  the  camp  at  Newburgh, 
the  10th  March,  1788,  inviting  a  meeting  of 
officers  for  the  consideration  of  measures  to 
redress  the  army  grievances,  in  the  neglect  of 

{)ay   by  Congress,  which    employed  this   bold 
anguage : — 

"  If  this  then  be  your  treatment,  while  the  swords 
you  wear  are  necessary  for  the  defence  of  America, 
what  have  you  to  expect  from  peace,  when  your 
voice  shall  sink,  and  your  strength  dissipate  by 
division ;  when  those  very  swords,  the  instruments 
and  companions  of  your  ^lory,  shall  be  taken  from 
your  sides,  and  no  remaining  mark  of  military  dis- 
tinction left  but  your  wants,  infirmities,  and  scars? 
Can  you  then  consent  to  be  the  only  sufiferers  by 
this  revolution,  and  retiring  from  the  field,  grow  old 
in  poverty,  wretchedness,  and  contempt?  Can  you 
consent  to  wade  through  the  vile  mire  of  dependency, 
and  owe  the  miserable  remnant  of  that  life  to 
charity,  which  has  been  hitherto  spent  in  honor? 
If  you  oan,  go,  and  carrv  with  you  the  jest  of 
Tones  and  the  scorn  of  Whigs;  the  ridicule,  and 


«  CluuuilDg's  Works,  ir.  887. 


what  is  worse,  the  pit^  of  the  wofld  Go  starve 
and  be  forgotten.  Bat  if  your  spirits  should  revolt 
at  this ;  if  you  have  sense  eooogh  to  discover  and 
spirit  sufficient  to  oppose  tyranny,  under  whatever 
garb  it  may  assume,  whether  it  be  the  plain  coat  of 
republioanism  or  the  splendid  robe  of  royalty ;  if 
you  have  yet  learned  to  discriminate  between  a 
people  and  a  cause,  between  men  and  principles; 
awake,  attend  to  your  situation,  and  redress  your- 
selves I  If  the  present  moment  be  lost,  every  fotore 
effort  is  in  vain ;  and  your  threats  will  then  be  as 
empty  as  your  entreaties  now. 

1  would  advise  you,  therefore,  to  come  to  some 
final  opinion  upon  what  von  can  bear,  and  what 
you  will  suffer.  If  your  determination  be  in  any 
proportion  to  your  wrongs,  carry  your  oppeal  from 
the  justice  to  the  fears  of  government.  Change 
the  milk-and-water  style  of  your  last  memoriaL 
Assume  a  bolder  tone,  decent,  but  lively,  spirited, 
and  determined;  and  suspect  the  man  who  would 
advise  to  more  moderation  and  longer  forbearance 
Let  two  or  three  men,  who  can  feel  as  well  as  write, 
be  appointed  to  draw  up  your  latt  remantiranee, 
for  I  would  no  longer  give  it  the  suing,  soft,  unsoe- 
cessful  epithet  of  memorial.  Let  it  represent  in 
language  that  will  neither  dishonor  you  by  its 
rudeness,  nor  betray  you  by  its  fears,  what  has 
been  promised  by  Congress,  and  what  has  been 
performed ;  how  long  and  how  patiently  yon  have 
suffered;  how  little  yon  have  asked,  and  how  mocfa 
of  that  little  has  l>een  denied.  Tell  them,  that 
though  you  were  the  first,  and  would  wish  to  be 
lost,  to  encounter  danger,  though  despair  itself  can 
never  drive  you  into  dishonor,  it  may  drive  yon 
from  the  field ;  that  the  wound,  often  irritated  and 
never  healed,  may  at  length  become  incurable ;  and 
that  the  slightest  mark  of  indignity  from  Congress 
now  must  operate  like  the  grave,  and  part  yon  for 
ever ;  that,  m  any  political  event,  the  army  has  its 
alternative.  If  peace,  that  nothing  shall  seporste 
you  from  your  arms  bat  death ;  if  war,  that  court- 
ing  the  auspices,  and  inviting  the  direction  of  your 
illustrious  leader,  you  Vill  retire  to  some  unsettled 
country,  smile  in  your  turn,  "  and  mock  when  their 
fear  cometh  on."  But  let  it  represent^  also,  that 
should  they  comply  with  the  request  of  your  late 
memorial,  it  would  make  you  more  happy  and  ihem 
more  respectable ;  that,  while  war  should  continue, 
you  would  follow  their  standard  into  the  field ;  and 
when  it  came  to  an  end,  you  would  withdraw  ioto 
the  shade  of  private  life,  and  give  the  world  another 
subject  of  wonder  and  applause ;  an  army  victoriooi 
over  its  enemies,  victorious  over  itself 

Washington,  who  was  in  camp,  met  this  infiam- 
matory  proceeding  by  his  general  orders  forbid- 
ding the  meeting,  and  calling  an  assembly  of 
officers  to  hear  the  report  of  the  committee  sent 
to  Congress,  when  a  second  address  appeared 
turning  to  account  this  apparent  sanction  of  the 
gathering.  Washington  overruled  the  threatened 
embarrassment  by  himself  attending  the  meeting, 
securing  the  quiet  of  Gates  by  placing  him  in  the 
chair,  and  rallying  his  faithfol  brother  officers  to 
his  support.* 

Washington  read  an  address  to  tlie  offioo^  at 
the  meeting,  in  which  the  whole  matter  wa.« 
treated  with  dignity  and  feeling,  and   in  the 


*  Hlldreth's  U.  B.,  First  SerlM,  IIL  4SL  Cords's  Htotofy  of 
the  Constitution,  1.  166,  where  the  style  of  the  Nevhor^i 
Addresses  is  highly  spoken  of: — ''They  are  vritten  with  frvtt 
point  and  vigor  of  expression,  and  great  parity  of  Eiictl»li. 
For  the  parpose  for  which  thev  were  aeslfnied.—*  Arecl 
appeal  to  fee)ingr-<hey  show  the  aand  of  a  master.** 
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oonrse  of  whiofa,  while  the  ailments  and  pro- 
posals of  "the  anonymous  addresser"  were  an- 
swered with  respeot,  it  was  intimated  that  he 
was  "  an  insidions  foe — some  emissary,  perhaps, 
from  New  York,  sowing  the  seeds  of  discord  and 
separation  between  the  civil  and  military  powers 
of  the  continent." 

At  the  time  of  making  this  address,  Washing- 
ton was  not  acquoiuted  with  the  anonymous 
author.  He  afterwards,  in  writing  to  General 
Armstrong,  Feb.  23,  1797,  expressed  his  confi- 
dence in  the  good  motives  which  had  dictated 
the  letters,  as  "just,  honorable,  and  friendly  to 
the  ooantiy,  though  the  means  suggested  were 
certainly  liable  to  much  misunderstanding  and 
abuse."* 

Alter  the  war  Armstrong  held  the  post  of 
Secretary  of  Pennsylvania,  under  Dickenson  and 
Franklin.  In  1787,  he  was  elected  member  of 
Congress.  In  1789,  upon  his  marriage  with  a 
sister  of  Chancellor  Livingston,  he  took  up  his 
residence  in  Dutchess  County  in  the  State  of 
New  York,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  ferm- 
ing«  In  1800,  he  was  elected  senator  of  the 
Uniteil  States,  and  in  1804,  was  appointed  by 
Jefferson  minister  to  France,  an  arduous  position, 
which  he  filled  till  1810,  during  which  time  he 
discharged  the  duties  of  a  separate  mission  to 
Spain. 

When  the  war  of  1812  was  declared,  he  was 
appointed  brigadier-general  in  the  United  States 
army,  and  commanded  the  district  including  the 
city  and  harbor  of  New  York.  In  1813,  he  was 
called  by  Madison  to  the  Secretaryship  of  War. 
The  difficulties  which  he  encountered  in  the 
nmnagement  of  attempts  against  Canada,  and  the 
destruction  of  Washington,  led  to  his  resignation 
in  1814.  He  suffered  at  the  time  tlie  odium 
resulting  from  these  disasters,  which  threw  into 
the  phade  his  undoubtedly  honorable  and  faithfid 
services. 

In  his  retirement  at  Red  Hook,  where  he 
passed  the  subsequent  years  of  his  life,  he  wrote 
treatises  on  Gardening  and  Agriculture,  a  review 
of  Wilkinson's  Memoirs,  several  biographical 
notices,  and  Notices  of  the  War  of  1812,  the 
first  volume  of  which  was  published  in  1836,  and 
tlie  second  in  1840.  In  tliis  work  he  reviews  the 
conduct  of  the  war  with  a  forcible  and  discrimi- 
nating pen,  sharpened  by  the  official  experiences 
of  his  own  caretT  as  secretary.  It  possesses  the 
intere5?t  of  an  original  oritio&l  disquisition  on  a 
most  important  period  of  our  history,  and  its 
points  will  continue  to  furnish  the  text  for  pro- 
longed comment. 

Gkjn.  Armstrong  died  at  his  country  residence 
on  the  Hudson,  April  1,  1843,  in  his  eighty-fifth 
year.t 

OEOBGE  B.  MINOT. 

George  Richabos,  the  son  of  Stephen  Mi  not,  a 
merchant  of  Boston,  was  bom  in  that  city  Decem- 
ber 22,  1758.  His  father^s  means  having  been 
impaired  by  unsuccessful  business  speculation,  it 
was  with  difiSculty  that  he  secured  a  liberal  edu- 
cation.   He  was  prepared  for  college  by  the  oele- 
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brated  Master  Lovell ;  completed  his  course  with 
the  highest  honors  at  Harvard,  in  1778 :  and  on 
taking  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts,  delivered  the 
valedictory  oration  in  Latin,  which  was  much  ad- 
mired for  its  eloquence  and  purity  of  language. 

He  studied  law  with  Fisher  Ames  in  the  office  of 
William  Tudor.  Soon  after  commencing  practice 
he  was  made,  in  1781,  Clerk  of  tlie  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, under  the  recently  formed  constitu- 
tion ;  in  1 782  he  was  appointed  j  udge  of  probate  for 
the  county  of  Suffolk ;  and  in  1800,  of  the  Munici- 
pal Court  in  Boston.  In  1783,  he  married  Mary 
Speakman,  of  Marlboro'.  In  1788,  he  published 
the  History  of  the  Rebellion  in  MoBsachttsetts  in 
1786  ;  a  work  which  attracted  great  attention 
from  its  interest,  its  dispassionate  tone,  and  the 
elegance  and  purity  of  its  style ;  and  in  1798,  the 
first  volume  of  a  ffistory  of  the  Provbice  of 
Masmchuaetts  Bay^  from  1748  to  1765,  in  conti- 
nuation of  that  of  Hutchinson.  The  second  vo- 
lume was  printed  from  his  manuscripts  shortly 
after  his  death,  which  occurred  aft»r  a  short  ill- 
ness on  the  second  of  January,  1802.  He  was 
also  the  author  of  an  oration  on  the  Boston  Mas- 
sacre ;  of  a  highly  finished  and  impassioned  dis- 
course on  the  death  of  Washington;  and  an 
address  before  the  Massachusetts  Charitable  So- 
ciety. He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Massa- 
chusetts Historical  Society,  and  edited  three  of 
the  early  volumes  of  their  collections.  His  history 
is  a  well  written,  laborious,  and  impartial  work. 
Its  author  was  noted,  in  addition  to  his  writings, 
for  his  fine  taste,  elegant  personal  appearance,  the 
amiability  and  uprightness  of  his  character,  and 
the  hospitality  of  his  mansion.* 

TSXATHBIT  OF  TUX  AOABXAlfS,  ITBfi. 

The  French  force  in  Nova-Scotia  being  thus  sub- 
dued, it  only  remained  to. determine  the  measures 
which  ought  to  be  taken  with  reapect  to  the  inhabit- 
ants, who  were  about  eeven  thousand  in  number, 
and  whose  cliaracter  and  situation  were  so  peculiar, 
as  to  distinguish  them  from  almost  every  other  com- 
munity, that  has  suffered  under  the  scourge  of  war. 

The  allegations  against  them  as  a  people,  and 
which  were  undoubtedly  just  against  many  of  them 
as  individuals,  were  these :  That  being  permit- 
ted to  hold  their  lands,  after  the  treaty  of  Utrecht, 
by  which  the  Province  was  ceded  to  Great-Britain, 
upon  condition  of  their  taking  the  oath  of  allegiancOi- . 
they  refused  to  comply,  excepting  with  this  qualifir 
cation,  that  they  should  not  be  called  upon  to  bear 
arms  in  the  defence  of  the  Province ;  which  qualifi- 
cation, though  acceded  to  by  Gen.  Phillipa,  the 
British  commander,  was  disapproved  of  by  tlie 
king :  That  from  this  circumstance  they  affected  the 
character  of  neutrals,  yet  furnished  the  French  and 
Indians  with  intelligence,  quarters,  provisions  and 
assistance  in  annoy mg  the  government  of  the  Pro- 
vince, and  three  hundred  of  them  were  actually 
found  in  arms  at  the  takmg  of  fort  Beau-sejour: 
That  notwithstanding  an  offer  was  marie,  to  such  of 
them  as  had  not  been  openly  in  arras,  to  be  allowed 
to  continue  in  possession  of  their  land,  if  they  would 
take  the  oath  of  allegiance  without  any  qualification, 
they  unanimously  rdTused  it 

The  character  of  this  people  was  mild,  frugal,  in- 
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dastrioQs  and  pious;  and  a  scrnpnlouB  sense  of  the 
indissoluble  nature  of  their  ancient  obligation  to 
their  king,  was  a  ffreat  cause  of  their  misfortunes. 
To  this  we  may  add  an  unalterable  attiu^hroent  to 
their  religion,  a  distru^^^t  of  the  right  of  the  English 
to  the  territory  which  they  inhabited,  and  the  in- 
demnity promised  them  at  the  surrender  of  fort 
Beau-sejour.  Notwithstanding  which,  there  could 
bo  no  apology  for  such  of  them  as,  after  they  had 
obtained  the  advantages  of  neutrality,  violated  the 
conditions  on  which  they  were  granted,  and  without 
which,  from  tlie  nature  of  the  case,  there  was  no 
just  foundation  to  expect  tliey  would  be  continued. 

Such  being  the  circumstances  of  the  French  Neu- 
trals, as  they  were  called,  tlie  Lieutenant  Governor 
of  Nova-Scotia  and  his  Council,  aided  by  the  admi- 
rals Boseawen  and  Mo.4tyn,  assembled  to  consider  of 
the  necessary  measures  to  be  adopted  towards  them. 
If  the  whole  were  to  suffer  for  the  conduct  of  a  part, 
the  natural  punishment  would  have  been  to  nave 
forced  them  from  their  country,  and  left  them  to  go 
wherever  they  pleased ;  but  from  the  situation  of 
tlie  Province  of  Canada,  it  was  obvious  to  see  that 
this  would  have  been  to  recruit  it  with  soldiers,  who 
would  immediately  have  returned  in  arms  upon  the 
British  frontiers.  It  was  therefore  determined  to 
remove  and  disperse  tliis  whole  people  among  the 
British  Colonies,  where  they  coula  not  unite  in  any 
offensive  measures,  and  where  they  might  be  natu- 
ralized to  the  government  and  country. 

The  execution  of  this  unusual  and  general  sentence 
was  allotted  chiefly  to  the  New  England  forces,  the 
commander  of  which,  from  the  humanity  and  firm- 
ness of  his  character,  was  the  best  qualified  to  carry 
it  into  effect  It  was  without  doubt,  aa  he  himselx 
declared,  disagreeable  to  his  natural  make  and  tem- 
per ;  and  his  principles  of  implicit  obedience  as  a 
soldier  were  put  to  a  severe  test  by  this  ungrateful 
kind  of  duty,  which  required  an  ungenerous  cun- 
ning, and  subtle  kind  of  severity,  calculated  to  ren- 
der the  Acadians  subservient  to  the  English  interests 
to  the  latest  hour.  They  were  kept  entirely  igno- 
rant of  their  destiny  until  the  moment  of  their 
captivity,  and  were  overawed  or  allured  to  labour 
at  tlie  gathering  in  of  their  harvest,  which  was  se- 
cretly allotted  to  the  use  of  their  conquerora  The 
orders  from  Lieutenant  Glovemor  Lawrence  to  Capt 
Murray,  who  was  first  on  the  station,  with  a  plagia- 
rism of  the  language  without  the  spirit  of  scripture, 
directed  that  if  these  people  behaved  amiss,  fhey 
should  be  punished  at  his  discretion  ;  and  if  any  at- 
tempts were  made  to  destroy  or  molest  the  troops, 
he  should  take  an  eye  for  an  eye,  and  a  tooth  for  a 
tooth,  and  in  short,  life  for  life,  from  the  nearest 
neighbour  where  the  mischief  should  be  per- 
formed. 

The  convenient  moment  having  arrived,  the  inha- 
bitants were  called  into  the  different  ports  to  hear 
the  king's  orders,  as  they  were  termed.  At  Grand 
Pre,  where  CoL  Winslow  had  the  immediate  eom- 
mand,  four  hundred  and  eighteen  of  their  best  men 
assembled.  These  being  shut  into  the  church,  (for 
that  too  had  become  an  arsenal)  he  placed  himself 
with  his  officers  in  the  centre,  and  addressed  them 
thus: — 

GKNTLEXEr, 

I  have  received  from  his  Excellency  Governor 
lAwrence,  the  King's  commission,  which  I  have  in 
my  hand;  and  by  his  orders  you  are  convened  toge- 
ther, to  manifest  to  you  his  Majesty's  final  resolution 
to  the  French  inhabitants  of  this  his  Province  of 
Nova-Scotia ;  who  for  almost  half  a  century  have  had 
more  indulgence  granted  them,  than  any  of  his  sub- 
iects  in  any  part  of  his  dominions.  What  use  you 
navo  made  of  it,  you  yourselves  best  know. 


The  part  of  duty  I  am  now  upon,  though  necessa- 
ry, is  very  disagreeable  to  my  natural  make  and 
temper,  as  I  know  it  must  be  grievous  to  you  who 
are  of  the  same  species. 

But  it  is  not  my  business  to  animadvert,  but  to  obey 
such  orders  as  I  receive,  and  therefore,  without  hesi- 
tation, shall  deliver  you  his  Majesty's  orders  and  in- 
structions, namely, 

"That  your  lands  and  tenements,  cattle  of  all 
kinds,  and  live  stock  of  all  sorts,  are  forfeited  to  the 
crown,  with  all  other  your  effects,  saving  your  money 
and  household  goods,  and  you  yourselves  to  be  re- 
moved from  tliis  his  Province." 

Thus  it  is  peremptorily  his  Majesty's  orders,  that 
the  whole  French  inhabitants  of  these  districts  be 
removed,  and  I  am,  through  his  Majesty's  goodness, 
directed  to  allow  you  liberty  to  carry  off  your  mo> 
ney  and  household  soods,  as  many  as  you  can  with- 
out discommoding  the  vessels  you  go  ui.  I  shall  do 
every  thing  in  my  power,  that  all  those  goods  be  se- 
cured to  you,  and  that  you  are  not  molested  in  car- 
rying them  off:  also  that  whole  families  shall  go  in 
the  same  vessel ;  and  make  this  remove,  which  I  am 
sensible  must  give  you  a  great  deal  of  trouble,  as 
easy  as  his  Majesty^  service  will  admit,  and  hope, 
that  in  whatever  part  of  the  world  yon  may  fall, 
you  may  be  faithful  subjects,  a  peaceable  and  happy 
people. 

I  must  also  inform  you,  that  it  is  his  Majesty's 
pleasure  that  yon  remmn  in  security,  under  the  in- 
spection and  direction  of  the  troops  that  I  have  the 
honour  to  command. 

And  he  then  declared  them  the  King's  priaonersb 

The  whole  number  of  persons  collected  at  Grand 
Pre,  finally  amounted  to  483  men  and  337  women, 
heads  of  families,  and  tlieir  sons  and  daughters  to 
627  of  the  former,  and  576  of  the  latter,  making  in 
the  whole  1923  sonls.  Their  stock  was  upwards  of 
5,(X)0  horned  cattle,  493  horses,  and  12,887  sheep 
and  swine. 

As  some  of  these  wretched  inhabitants  escaped  to 
the  woods,  all  possible  measures  were  adopted  to 
force  them  back  to  captivity.  The  country  was  laid 
waste  to  prevent  their  subsistence.  In  the  district 
of  Minas  alone,  there  were  destroyed  255  hoixses, 
276  barns,  155  out-houses,  11  mills  and  1  church; 
and  the  friends  of  those  who  refused  to  come  in, 
were  threatened  as  the  victims  of  their  obstinacy. 
In  short,  so  operative  were  the  terrors  that  surround- 
ed tliem,  that  of  twenty-four  young  men  who  de- 
serted from  a  transport,  twenty-two  were  glad  to  re- 
turn of  themselves,  the  others  being  shot  by  senti- 
nels ;  and  one  of  their  friends  who  was  supposed  to 
have  been  acceasaiy  to  their  escape,  having  been 
carried  on  shore,  to  behold  the  destruction  of  his 
house  and  effects,  which  were  burned  in  his  pre- 
sence, as  a  punishment  for  his  temerity,  and  perfidi- 
ous aid  to  his  comrades.  Being  embarked  by  foree 
of  the  musquetry,  they  were  dispersed,  according  to 
the  original  plan,  among  the  several  Britkh  Colo- 
nies One  thousand  arrived  in  Massachusetta  Bay 
and  became  a  public  expense,  owing  in  a  great  de- 
gree to  an  unchangeable  antipathy  to  their  situation, 
which  prompted  them  to  reject  the  usual  beneficiary 
but  humiliating  establishment  of  paupers  for  theur 
children. 

The  campaign  ended  with  no  small  disgust  on  the 
part  of  the  New  England  eommander  and  his  troops, 
on  account  of  distinctions  in  service  made  between 
the  regulars  and  them,  to  their  prejudice ;  and  en- 
listments being  made  out  of  his  corps  to  fill  up  the 
standing  regiments,  which  prevented  his  fnlfilUng 
his  promise  to  bring  his  men  back  to  their  towns  at 
the  expiration  of  a  year,  a  promise  much  relied  upon 
and  necessary  to  be  performed  for  future  exertiona 
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SARAH  WENTWOBTH  MORTON. 

Sarah  Went  worth  Apthorpb  married,  in  1778, 
Peres  Morton.*  She  was  a  constant  contributor 
of  short  poems  to  the  Massachusetts  Magazine, 
and  obtained  a  Taunted  reputation  in  those  days 
under  the  signature  of  Pnilenia^  part  of  which 
was  no  doubt  due  to  the  vigorous  laudatory  exer* 
tions  of  her  friend  and  poetical  correspondent, 
Robert  Treat  Paine,  Jr.,  by  whom  she  was  styled 
the  American  Sappho.  Sne  was  also  the  author 
of  Ouabif  or  the  Virtusa  of  Nature^  an  Indian 
Tale  in  four  cantos,  published  in  1790,  and  of  an 
octavo  volume  which  appeared  in  1823,  entitled 
My  Mind  and  its  Thoughts^  made  up  of  pro- 
verb-like reflections  in  prose,  arranged  with  great 
formality,  and  a  number  of  poems.  Her  chief 
pro<luction,  Ouabi,  is  a  pastorsd,  the  characters  of 
which  are  Ouabi,  the  chief  of  an  Indian  tribe, 
Azalia  an  Indian  maiden,  and  Gelario  a  young 
Englishman.  Celario,  who  has  joined  the  red 
men,  is  perplexed  by  a  divided  duty  between  his 
aflfections  for  Azalia  and  his  respect  for  the  noble 
Ouabi,  to  whom  she  is  betrothed.  Fidelity  pre- 
vails over  passion,  when  Ouabi,  having  been  taken 
prisoner  by  a  hostile  band,  is  rescued  while  sing- 
ing his  death-song  by  Gelario,  resigns  his  mistress 
to  his  deliverer,  and  is  soon  after  slain  in  battle. 
The  pamphlet  of  fifty-two  pages  closes  with  a 
few  ^^  Lines  addressed  to  the  inimitable  author  of 
the  Poems  under  the  signature  of  Delia  Orusca'' 
productions  of  which  Mrs.  Morton  was  an  ad- 
mirer and  imitator. 

■OHO  roa  Tm  tvblxo  cklbbatiov  of  the  katiohal  piaob. 

Not  for  the  blood-polluted  car 

Wake  the  triumphant  song  of  fame, 

But  for  the  Chief  who  spares  the  war, 
Toueh*d  by  a  suffering  people's  claim. 

Hail  Columbia !  Columbia  blest  and  free, 

The  Star  of  Empire  leads  to  thee.f 

Let  the  rich  laurePs  baneful  green 
Bright  on  the  warrior's  front  appear, 

But  olive  in  his  path  be  seen, 

Whose  genius  gives  the  prosperous  year. 

Hail  Columbia !  Columbia  olest  and  free, 

The  Star  of  Empire  breaks  on  thee. 

Diffused  around  the  sacred  skies. 
The  electric  ray  of  hope  extends. 

On  every  wing  of  commerce  flies. 
And  to  the  earth's  green  lap  descends. 

Hail  Columbia  1  Columbia  blest  and  free, 

The  Star  of  Empire  beams  on  thee. 

Empire,  that  travels  wide  and  far, 
Sneds  her  lost  glories  on  the  west — 

Bom  'mid  the  morning  realms  of  war. 
She  loves  the  peaceful  evening  best 


*  Perrz  Morton  was  bore  at  Plymonth,  Norember  18,  1751. 
Tie  was  a  gradaato  of  Harvard  In  1771,  was  a  roamher  of  the 
Committee  of  Safety  in  1776,  and  an  aotivo  public  man  daring 
the  war.  On  the  eighth  of  April,  177A,  be  dellyered  a  fnneru 
oration  over  the  remains  of  General  Warren,  which  were  Identi- 
fied as  the  British  were  engird  in  barylng  the  dead  afU?r  the 
battle,  br  the  barber  who  had  been  accustomed  to  dress  his 
hair,  aiad  on  their  exhamation,  on  the  evacuation  of  the  British 
troops  ten  months  after,  by  a  fklse  tooth.  The  oration  was  an 
animated,  although  somewhat  too  ornate  production.  At  its 
close,  be  oommenced  the  practice  of  the  law.  He  was  Speaker 
of  the  State  House  of  Representatives  ttom  1600  to  1811,  and 
Attorney-General  from  islo  to  1883^  He  died  at  Dorchester, 
October  14, 1887. 

t  It  will  probably  be  perceived,  that  the  chorus  of  the  above 
song  is  in  allusion  to  Bishop  Berkeley's  prophecy  :—**  West- 
ward the  coarse  of  empire,''  A)(i.—Auikor*t  Jfote, 


Hail  Columbia  I  Columbia  blest  and  (ree» 
The  Star  of  £mpire  rests  on  thee  I 

Then  let  the  pledge  of  Freedom  pass, 
While  every  patriot  bosom  glows. 

And  o'er  the  elevated  glass 

The  amber  of  the  vintage  flows. 

Hail  Columbia  I  Columbia  blest  and  free, 

The  Star  of  Empire /a//s  with  thee. 

WILLIAM  DUANE. 

WiLUAM  jyuAJsm  was  born  in  1760,  near  Lake 
Ohamplmn,  New  York,  where  his  parents,  natives 
of  Ireland,  had  shortly  before  settled.  When 
he  was  eleven  years  old  his  mother  returned 
to  her  native  country,  taking  William,  her  only 
child,  with  her.  The  father  had  died  several  years 
before.  Possessed  of  property,  slie  brought  up 
her  son  as  a  person  of  leisure.  At  the  age  of 
nineteen,  by  a  marriage  with  a  Presbyterian  he 
offended  his  parent,  a  Roman  Catholic,  and  was  at 
once  dismissed  from  her  home,  nor  was  any  re- 
conciliation ever  after  effected.  Forced  to  pro- 
vide for  the  maintenance  of  his  family,  he  learnt 
the  art  of  printing,  and  was  engaged  in  that  trade 
until  the  year  1784,  when  he  went  to  India  to 
seek  his  fortune.  He  was  successful,  and  in  a 
few  years  established  a  newspaper  entitled  The 
World.  In  a  dispute  which  arose  between  the 
government  and  some  troops  in  their  employ,  the 
paper  sided  with  the  latter.  Soon  after  this  the 
editor  was  invited  by  Sir  John  Shaw,  the  gover- 
nor, to  breakfast.  On  his  way  to  accept  the  in- 
vitation, he  was  seized  by  sepoys,  placed  on  board 
a  vessel,  and  carried  to  England.  His  valuable 
property  was  confiscated.  He  endeavored  to  ob- 
tain redress  from  Parliament  and  the  East  India 
Company,  but  without  success.  Again  forced  to 
provide  for  a  livelihood,  he  became  a  parliamentary 
reporter,  and  afterwards  editor  of  the  Genertd 
Advertiser,  a  newspai)er  which  subsequently  be- 
came the  London  Times.  He  sided  in  politics 
with  the  party  of  Home  Tooke  and  others.  In 
1795  he  came  with  his  family  to  Philadelphia, 
where  he  had  paased  a  few  years  when  a  boy. 
Here  he  prepared  a  portion  of  a  work  on  the 
French  Revolution,  and  became  connected  with 
the  Aurora  newspaper,  recently  established  bv 
Benjamin  Fruiklin  Bache,  and  after  Bache^s 
death  of  yellow  fever  in  1798,  became  editor. 
Under  his  vigorous  management  the  journal  was 
known  throughout  the  country  as  the  leading 
organ  of  the  democratic  party.  Jefferson  at- 
tributed his  election  to  the  presidency  to  its  ex- 
ertions. In  1799  the  editor  was  tried  with  others 
for  seditious  riot.  They  were  charged  with 
placing  at  the  doors  of  a  Roman  Catholic  church 
printed  notices  requesting  the  congregation  to 
meet  in  the  church-yard  and  sign  a  petition 
agwnst  the  Alien  Law.  The  notices  were  torn 
down,  replaced  and  defended,  and  a  disturbance 
thus  created,  during  which  Reynolds,  one  of  the 
parties  accused,  drew  a  pistol  against  one  of  the 
congregation,  which  was  forced  from  his  hand. 
The  parties  were  acquitted. 

On  the  removal  of  the  seat  of  government  to 
Washington,  the  Aurora  became  a  less  influential 
journal,  and  was  gradually  superseded  by  rival 
publications  at  the  new  city.  Dnane  continued 
in  the  editorship  until  1822,  when  he  sold  out 
and  went  to  South  America,  as  the  representative 
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of  the  creditors  of  the  republics  of  that  oontincnt. 
lie  had  sided  with  the  struggles  for  independence 
of  these  oommanities,  and  received  a  vote  of 
thanks  from  the  Congress  of  Columbia  for  his  ex- 
ertions, and  it  was  on  this  account  supposed  that 
he  would  be  able  to  obtain  a  settlement  of  the 
claims  in  question.  Ho  was  unable  to  collect  any 
funds,  but  made  good  use  of  the  experiences  of 
his  journey,  by  publishing  a  pleasant  volume  of 
traveLs  A  Vint  to  ColunUna  in  1822-28 :  Phila. 
1826.  After  his  return  he  was  amK)inted  Protho- 
notary  of  the  Sapreme  Court  of  Pennsylvania  for 
the  eastern  distinct,  and  retained  the  office  until 
his  death  in  1835. 

In  addition  to  his  newspaper  writings  and  his 
book  of  travel --*,  he  was  the  author  of  A  Military 
Dictionary^  1810,  and  A  Hand-booh  for  Bijlemen^ 
1813.  Tliese  works  on  tactics  were  for  some 
time  recognised  as  the  chief  authorities  on  the 
subject,  one  in  which  their  author  was  practically 
as  well  as  theoretically  conversant,  having  com- 
manded for  some  time  the  Philadelphia  Legion,  a 
volunteer  corps  distinguished  for  superior  di&)ci- 
pline,  and  during  the  war  in  1812-14  filled  the 
office  of  Adjutant-General  of  the  army  for  the 
district  in  which  he  was  resident.* 

JACOB  CAMPBELL 

Was  a  lawyer  of  Rhode  Island,  who  cultivated 
poetry  and  literature  in  the  intervals  of  his 
business  pursuits.  He  belonged  to  a  family  who, 
with  others  from  Scotland,  settled  at  Voluntown, 
in  Connecticut,  early  in  the  eighteenth  century. 
His  father,  Archibald,  came  to  East  Greenwich, 
Rhode  Island,  where  Jacob  was  born  in  1760. 
He  was  a  graduate  of  the  Rhode  Island  College 
of  1783,  for  a  time  was  preceptor  of  a  classical 
school,  and  nost  studied  law  with  General  James 
M.  Yamum.  On  the  establishment  of  peace  in 
1783,  Campbell  delivere<l  a  public  address  at  East 
Green wicli,  at  the  announcement  of  that  event, 
lie  celebrated  the  same  theme  in  some  verses, 
which  are  published  in  a  volume  from  his  pen  of 
Poetical  JSssays. 

Updike,  in  his  Memoirs  of  the  Rhode  Island 
Bar,  siieoks  of  Campbell  as  "  proud-si)irited  and 
occasionally  dejected ; — of  a  mind  sensitive  and 
nervous,  he  was  borne  down  with  fancied  suspi- 
cions of  intended  ii\jury  and  neglect.^'t  He  died 
in  his  twenty-eighth  year,  Mard^  5,  1788. 


Sweet  liberty  I  descend  thou  Heaven-bom  fair. 
And  make  Columbia  thy  distingnieh'd  care ; 
On  her  brave  ecus  Uiy  genial  influence  shed. 
Who  fired  by  thee  have  nobly  fought  and  bled — 
Have  traversed  wilds  to  distant  climes  afar. 
And  felt  the  horrors  of  oppressive  war. 
Who  first  have  taught  Bntannia^s  troops  to  yield. 
And  snatched  their  standards  from  the  crimsoned 

field. 
Bright  Goddess  leave  thy  native  skies  once  more, 
And  &x  thy  dwelling  on  this  western  shore ; 
A  calm  asylum  here's  prepared  for  tliee, 
Secured  from  tyrants,  undisturbed  and  free ;-~ 


^  State  Trisls  of  the  UDlted  States  dnrlng  the  Admlnistn- 
UoM  of  Washington  and  Adamn,  with  ^efe^enc6^  historical  and 
profosalontl,  and  prelimtnarv  notes  on  the  politics  of  the  tlmeflw    > 
ay  Francis  Wharton.    Phlfa.  1849.  , 

t  Memoirs  of  the  Khodc  Island  Bar,  by  Wilklns  Updike,  p. 
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By  thine  assistance  we've  ezpelFd  thy  foes. 
Whose  grasping  power  annoyed  thy  sweet  repose. 

Lo,  see  her  quit  the  blissful  realms  above, 
Mark  on  her  fisce  the  cheering  smile  of  love ; 
See  as  she  bends  her  winged  course  tliis  way 
A  beauteous  si^t  her  soowy  robes  di^ilay ; 
In  her  right  h«id  a  soeptred  wand  she  resn, 
And  in  her  left  a  cone4ike  mitre  bearSb 
Kow  let  US  shoot  through  this  exulting  baod. 
And  hail  her  welcome  to  our  joyful  Is^d 
Let  the  glad  tidings  through  our  coasts  resouod. 
From  rocks  and  mountains  let  the  echo  bound. 
Let  hills  and  vallies  loud  responses  raise. 
Let  woods  and  forests  ring  in  loftier  praise, — 
Fair  Freedom  we  with  joy  confess  thy  sway, 
Thy  milder  laws  with  pleasure  we  obey. 

To  this  she  listened  with  attentive  ear. 
Then  spake  in  accenta  soft  as  vernal  air  i-^ 
"  Tve  oiscord  seen  thy  country  long  embroil. 
Thy  virtuous  struggles  and  laoorious  toil ; 
Thy  valor  now  I  amply  will  repay 
With  brighter  snnshme  and  serener  day — 
The  richest  blessings  which  you  here  can  know, 
I  now  on  thee  and  thine  unborn  bestow. 
In  future  days  thy  sons  shall  read  thy  lame. 
Applaud  thy  conduct  and  extol  thy  name. 
Throughout  the  world,  in  every  foreign  clime, 
Thy  deeds  shall  live  down  to  remotest  time — 
Till  stars  dissolve,  and  son  and  moon  expire^ 
Till  systems  burst  and  nature  sink  in  fire. 
My  empire  here  *till  then  shall  fix'd  remain, 
Till  then  America  shall  own  my  reign." 

Commerce  soain  now  rules  the  sweUing  deep, 
Her  num'rous  fleets  the  surging  billows  sweep; 
Those  stately  oaks  which  lately  CTaced  the  puiu, 
In  lofty  ships  now  skim  the  liaiiid  main. 
On  evVy  sea,  near  every  kingaom  coasts 
And  bring  from  thence  what  they  peculiar  boast 
Along  the  strand  where  flowing  tides  arise, 
See  towering  cities  ^  the  astonished  eyes. 
Religion  here  in  milder  forms  array'd. 
There  Victress  Science  haunts  the  laurel  ehade^ 
Here  culture  o'er  the  fertile  earth  prevails, 
There  joy  unrivall'd  every  heart  regales. 
While  this  blest  region  free  from  dire  alanns, 
Invites  the  stranger  to  her  peaceful  arms. 
With  willing  hand,  she  opes  her  plenteous  store, 
Relieves  his  wants,  and  lets  him  want  no  more, — 
Grants  him  a  refuge  from  the  despot's  chain, 
Affords  him  life,  and  bids  him  live  ogain. 

MASON  L.  WEEHa 

Weemb,  the  biographer  of  many  heroes,  in  who» 
hands  the  trampet  of  fame  never  sounded  aa  no- 
certain  blast,  remains  (snch,  alas  I  are  the  dis- 
tributions of  the  world)  without  a  biographer. 
His  memory  rests  in  a  mythic  report  of  the  m- 
vivors  who  sometimes  met  him  on  his  varions 
journeys,  and  who  have  generally  some  stories  to 
relate  of  his  amiable  vagaries.  Fame  thus  has 
her  system  of  compensations  in  keepmg  alive  the 
history  of  her  subjects ;  and  where  there  is  no 
printed  record  tradition  more  than  supplies  its 
place.  Of  Weems,  but  for  the  impression  of  him- 
self stamped  on  every  page  of  his  manifold  pro- 
d notions,  and  these  somewhat  vagne  and  uncer- 
tain reports,  we  should  know  bnt  little. 

How  lov*d,  how  valu'd  once  avails  him  not. 
To  whom  related  or  by  whom  begot. 

We  learn  that  he  was  Rector  of  Mount  Ver- 
non parish,  before  the  Revolution,  when  the  old 
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diorch  kt  Pohick  had  for  iM  attendant  George 
Washington.  Mr.  IjOssing  tells  tis*  "  that  a  large 
and  increa.sing  family  oouipelled  him  to  ahandoa 
preaching  Tor  b  livelihood,  and  ho  heoame  a  hook 
agent  for  Mathew  Carev."  Duly  ropleniahod 
with  astockof  Bibles,  or  itftrsh  all's  Life  of  Wash- 
inxton,  or  his  own  popnlnr  jiroduotionfl,  he  tra- 
Teiled  throQgh  the  South,  witli  a  few  sermons  in 
hb  knapaack,  equally  ready  for  a  stump,  a  fair,  or 

It  would  bo  dJfBcnlt  at  this  day  to  procnra  an 
exact  chronological  catalogue  of  the  books  which 
be  himself -wrote :  thongh  the  more  important 
ones  are  stiU  in  vogoe.  Of  these  his  Life  of 
Waahington  waa  published  immediately  after  the 
death  of  its  illiistrions  siibjecl.t  The  dedication 
to  Mra.  Martha  Washington,  like  the  tribute  of 
Homphreys  and  othera,  was  a  birth-day  comme- 
moration, being  dated  Febroaryaa,  1800.  Iti  the 
second  edition  before  n.i,  it  appears  in  nn  outavo 
pamphlet  form  of  eighty-two  pages.  This  i.i  quite 
ft  ditferent  production  from  the  book  as  it  was 
afterwards  rewritten,  and  as  it  is  in  circulation  at 
the  present  day.  Tiie  topic  was  one  which  oon- 
atantly  grew  in  love  and  wonder  with  Woenia,  and 
what  was  at  first  n  somewhat  hurried  skeleh  of 
Washington's  public  career,  with  a  lively  pulpit 
enlogy  of  his  virtues,  became  but  the  nucleus  for 
the  marvellona  congregation  of  anecdotes  which 
the  encouragement  of  the  public  led  the  author 
to  accumulate,  as  he  ransacked  memory,  traversed 
the  ground  of  his  hero's  oiploitii,  and  talked  with 
Uiose  who  had  been  familiar  with  his  life ;  while 
in  this  good  cause,  if  recollection  and  testimony 
foiled,  a  draft  wonld  certainly  be  honored  by  the 


•  PlctotU  Field  Book  of  llw  ReTalnOon,  II.  WL 
tA  Hbtar;  of  tfa«  Lire  ud  Dulh,  VlTtnogiuid  EtplolUof 
OcBcnl  Qsorge  Wublngton,  (Bltbfnll;  UkeD  rrom  nDthtntla 
doonmsnu.  uid.  now  In  ■  Mcond  edftfon  Improved,  rejpool- 
roilr  olbrcd  to  Ibg  pemgal  of  bli  oaantrrmaii;  u  ■]»,  lU 

PrtlB,lftwnU. 

A  life,  how  ElOTlDtiA.  to  litA  ootLutrr  Ivd  \ 

BcIoT'd  wblfe  llTlni,  u  icTcr'd  ww  AimA. 

May  bte  auinple,  Tbtdoni  doodi  Luplie  1 

Lcl nunn agsanad  It,  nod idinln I 
Br  tbe  Kit.  U.  I.  Weema,  of  lodga  »o.  G«.— IXimfrlH,  Phll>- 

dalphb;  roprlntsd  bj  Joir-  ■"' "-  ™  '^"" — •  -»— • 

ftvUMratboT     ""-' — '■ 


public,  if  drawn  in  sach  a  name  on  invention. 

We  believe  that  We«ms  woald  have  acooimted  it 
a  venial  pious  fraud  to  teU  any  good  story  to  the 
credit  of  Washington,  which  came  into  his  head 
from  any  quarter  or  originated  there  in  any  wuy. 
Weema  went  to  work  in  stout  heart  and  fdw, 
a  Livy  of  the  common  people.  He  first  gave  the 
&ct  and  then  the  moral,  and  neither  of  them  was 
dull.  Ilia  piety  was  zealous  as  his  patriotism. 
The  wind  of  his  enthnaasm  may  have  been 
greater  than  the  ballast  of  his  argument,  but  the 
ship  was  somehow  gallantly  driven  along  without 
foundering.  It  isnot  literature,  it  may  be  granted, 
and  no  one  will  pretend  that  it  is  history ;  but 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  Weema  in  it,  and  unli- 
mited eulogy  of  George  Washington.  No  voice 
could  he  too  loud,  no  powers  of  expression  too 
vigorou.1,  to  sing  the  praises  of  the  man  whose 
virtues,  in  one  of  his  quieter  passages,  he  thtis 
sums  up:— 

It  if  hardly  emggeradan  to  say  that  Washington 
waa  pious  as  Xuma ;  just  ns  Aristules ;  temperate  u 
Epiotetufl;  patriotiu  oa  Regulue;  in  giving  public 
tnuta,  impartial  aa  Severus;  in  victory,  modest  ai 
Scipio;  prudent  aa  FabiuB;  rnpid  as  Marcellua;  un- 
daunted as  Hannibal ;  hi  CinciniuitQa  diaintcrMted ; 
to  liberty  firm  as  Cato  ;  and  respectful  of  the  laws 
as  Socratea  Or,  to  speak  in  plauier  terms — he  was 
religions  without  aupsratition  ;  just  witliout  rip(our ; 
charitable  without  profuaion;  hoapitaWa  without 
making  othera  pay  for  It;  generoua  but  with  his  own 
money;  rich  without  covetoueness ;  frugal  without 

out  rashness;  Boccesaful  without  vanity ;  victorious 
without  pride;  a  lover  of  his  country,  but  no  hater 
of  French  or  English  ;  a  stnunch  friend  of  govern- 
ment, but  respectfal  of  thoae  who  pointed  out  ita  de- 
fects with  decency;  true  to  his  word  without  eva- 
sion or  perfidy ;  firmiu  adversitv;  moderate  in  prea- 
Crity ;  glorious  Bud  honoured  la  life ;  peaceful  and 
ppy  in  death. 


with  her  epitaph,  on  the  prindple  of  the  Vicar 
of  Wakefield,  who  hung  a  similar  raortnary  in- 


Bere  lie  interred,  all  that  covld  dU 

of 

GEORGE  WASHINGTON 

MARTHA,  hia  wife. 

They  were  lovely  in  Life,  and  in  Death 

They  were  not  divided, 

H^n  of  Immortality  1  Rejoice — For  their  Virtues, 

Their  Honours,  may  be  yonra. 

"Honoor  and  ahame  from  no  coaditioa  rise. 

Act  well  your  part,  there  all  the  honour  Ilea" 

After  Mrs.  Washington's  death,  when  the  ser- 
mon could  no  longer  profit  her,  this  epitaph  was 
oiiiitt«d  by  Weeins  in  his  later  editions.  One  of 
these,  the  eleventh,  in  1811,  is  the  full  developed 
production,  which  maile  the  reputation  of  Weems, 
and  added  to  the  fortunes  of  the  publisher, 
MathewCarey.  It iaenUtled,  7'Aeii/Bq/'(?»o7V< 
Wathington;  ailh  euritrtu  antedate*,  tqitally 
hoTioure^le  to  Mmtelf.attd  exemplary  U>  hit 
young  countrymen.  The  tJOe-page  treats  us 
fiirther  to  a  bit  of  verse  in  honor  of  Washington, 
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and  a  bit  of  prose  in  honor  of  Weems,  the  latter 
signed,  II.  Lee,  Mi\jor-GenpraI,  Anny  U.  S. 

A  life  how  OBefiil  to  his  country  led  I 
How  loved  I  while  living  I — ^how  revered,  now  dead ! 
Lisp  1  lispl  his  name,  ye  children  yet  unborn ! 
And  with  like  deeds  your  own  great  names  adorn. 

Lee  announces  that  ^^the  author  has  treated 
this  great  subject  with  admirable  success  in  a 
new  way.  He  turns  all  the  actions  of  Washing- 
ton to  the  encouragement  of  virtue,  by  a  careful 
application  of  numerous  exemplifications  drawn 
firom  the  conduct  of  the  founder  of  our  republic 
from  his  earliest  hfe." 

Judge  Brackenridge  also  gave » an  appreciative 
certificate  of  the  merits  of  the  Washington. 
"  With  regard  to  biographical  merit,  the  delinea- 
tion is  such  as  to  give  a  view  of  character  not 
on  a  parade  day ;  but  as  independent  of  command 
or  station.  This  is  a  painting  which  interests; 
it  is  that  which  mokes  a  likeness ;  for  a  mere  out- 
line wanting  the  expression,  gives  no  physiog- 
nomy. I  shall  be  glad  to  see  more,  in  this  way, 
of  some  of  tlie  other  heroes  of  tlie  Revolutionary 
period.  Qeneral  Greene  particularly,  whom  I 
have  always  placed  next  to  Washington  in  the 
council  and  tlie  field." 

Benjamin  Franklin  was  almost  as  good  a  sub- 
ject as  Washington,  since  Weems  had  a  great  deal 
of  Poor  Riclxard  always  on  his  tongue,  in  support 
of  simplicity  and  frugality,  thougli  he  never  made 
his  fortune  by  his  parshnony.  There  were,  more- 
over, anecdotes  in  abundance,  and  moralities  at 
every  turn ;  consequently,  the  hfe  of  Franklin 
came  from  his  hands  glowing  with  unction,  and 
sparkling  all  over  with  eccentric  passages.  It 
Btill  holds  its  ground  aa  a  most  entertaining 
popular  volume.* 

An  account  of  Penn  is  in  the  same  vein.  The 
L\fe  of  William  Penn,  the  settler  of  FenntyVoor 
nia,  the  founder  of  Philadelphia,  and  one  of  the 
first  lawgivers  in  the  Colonies,  now  United  States, 
in  1682,  containing  also  his  celebrated  Treaty 
with  the  Indians,  his  purchase  of  their  country  ; 
Wiluable  anecdotes  of  Admiral  Penn,  also  of  King 
Charles  IL,  James  IL,  King  William  and  Queen 
Anne,  in  whose  reigns  William  Penn  lived; 
curious  circumstances  that  led  him  to  beeotne  a 
Quaker,  with  a  view  of  the  admirable  traits  in 
the  character  of  the  people  called  Friends  or 
Qualcers,  who  have  done  so  much  to  meliorate  the 
condition  of  suffering  humanity.  Like  a  skilful 
shopkeeper,  Weems  put  a  good  portion  of  hia 
wares  in  the  street  window. 

A  fonrth  completes  the  series : — The  Life  of 
General  Francis  Marion,  a  celebrated  partisan 
officer  in  the  Revolutionary  War,  against  the 
British  and  Tories  in  South  Carolina  and  Geor- 
gia, by  Brig.-Gen.  P.  Horry,  of  Marion^s  Brigade : 
and  M.  L.  Weems.    The  travesty  of  Pope  in  the 


^  TIm  LUb  of  Benjamin  Fnuklln ;  with  many  cboiee  siMe- 
dotas  Mid  admirable  Ba/lngs  of  this  great  man,  never  before 
published  bj  any  of  his  biographersL  By  M.  L.Weema,  aathor 
of  the  Life  of  Washington. 

Bags  Franklin  next  arose  In  chcerfol  mien. 
And  smil'd,  unruffled,  o'er  the  solemn  scene ; 
High  on  his  loeks  of  ase,  a  wreath  was  brao'd, 
Palm  of  all  arts  that  «  er  a  mortal  grao'd; 
Beneath  him  1^  the  soepb«  kings  bad  borne, 
And  crowns  and  laurels  fh«m  their  temples  torn. 
1  hlla. :  Uriah  Uu&t.   168l».  ' 


motto  seems  a  little  faithless  to  the  transoettdent 
merits  of  Washington. 

On  Vernon's  chief,  why  lavish  all  our  lays. 
Come,  honest  Muse,  and  sing  great  Marion's  praiseL 

Though  bearing  Horry*s  name  on  the  title-page, 
this  was  throughout  the  production  of  Weems, 
to  whom  Horry,  a  companion  partisan  o£Soer  with 
Marion,  had  furnished  the  materials.  Horry,  a 
straightforward  man  of  sober  judgment,  was  dis- 
mayed at  the  antics  his  facts  assumed  in  the 
theatrical  style  of  Weems.  He  expostulated  with 
him  in  a  correspondence  whioh  has  been  recently 
published.*  The  lively  parson  expresses  himself 
astonished  at  the  possibility  of  offence,  after  he 
had  stretched  every  point  for  the  honor  of  Maricm 
and  his  lieutenant.  ^^  Though  I  have  heard^^^  says 
he,  *'I  can  hardly  believe  it.  What  I  is  it  pos- 
sible tliat  you  can  be  displeased  with  a  book 
which  places  both  yourt^elf  and  your  beloved 
Marion  in  so  conspicuous  and  exalted  a  light! 
A  book  that  contains  every  &ct  that  you  your- 
self gave  ine^— a  book  that  everywhere  meets 
with  unbounded  applause— of  which  I  have  orden 
for  ninety  copies  in  one  single  county  in  Georgia 
— ^which  has,  in  fiact,  changed  the  county  of  Wil- 
kinson into  tliat  of  Marion.  A  book  which,  in 
short,  sells  better  even  than  the  life  of  Washington. 
Now,  that  you  should  be  displeased  with  such  a 
book,  is  to  me  very  astonishing.^'  Weems  under- 
stood very  well  his  system  of  writing.  He  did 
not  attempt  history,  and  blunder  into  poetr^*^  and 
romance.  He  expressly  avows  his  intentions  to 
Horry — "  I  told  you  I  must  write  it  in  my  own 
way,  and  knowing  the  passion  of  tlie  times  for 
novels,  I  have  endeavoured  to  throw  your  ideas 
and  facts  about  General  Marion  into  the  garb  and 
dress  of  a  military  romance.^'  Yet  withal  the 
romance,  though  negligent  in  some  points,  is  truer 
to  history  than  many  a  dull  unappreciative  record. 

Besides  these  biographies  at  length,  Weems^s 
original  stock  in  trade  was  well  supplied  with  the 
light  wares  of  tract  and  pamphlet.  Patriotism, 
love,  and  morality  were  the  burden  of  these  effu- 
sions. One  of  tliem  was  honored  with  a  letter 
from  George  Washington  himself,  which  Weems 
procured  to  be  engraved  andpublished  with  the 
pamphlet  It  was  entitled  The  Philanthropist: 
or,  Political  Peace  Maker  between  all  honeet  men 
of  both  parties,  with  the  recommendation  pr^hed 
by  George  Washington  in  his  own  handwriting, 
Washington's  letter  was  vrritten  in  the  summer 
before  his  death,  August,  1 799.t  He  considers  it  an 
amiable  attempt,  but  has  some  doubt  of  its  success 
in  arresting  the  violence  of  party.  One  of  these 
moral  writings  of  an  early  date  is  an  octavo 
pamphlet  of  nfty-eix  pages,  dedicated  ^^  to  his  ex- 
cellency, Joseph  Bloomfield,  Esq.,  Governor  of 
the  State  of  >iew  Jersey,"  by  his  *' affectionate 
countryman  and  masonic  bn>ther."  It  appears  to 
have  been,  in  part  at  least,  delivered  as  on  oration 


*  Bj  Mr.  Simma,  trcan  **  the  collection  of  ajprlTato  ppntle- 
man**  In  a  thoroughly  cenlal  presentation  of  **  Weems  the  bio* 
grapher  and  historian/^  Indooed  in  hU  *«  Views  sad  Bevkws 
of  Amerloan  literature,  Uistmr,  and  Ftctton.** 

t  This  tiUe  Is  from  the  tenth  edition  published  in  Phlladca- 

phia  In  1809.    We  presume  the  following,  which  we  And  in  a 

catalogoa,  to  be  the  title  of  an  ooriier  edition  of  the  same  trsct 

ir«tn«*  PkOamihropiti  ;  or,  a  good  twenty-five  cents  worth  t^ 

poiateal  lo9§  powUr,  for  honest  AdamaUss  and  J^n»- 
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before  (i  maaonic  brothei^ood,  of  which  fraternity 
Weems  was  a  devoted  member,  tlie  deeignation 
"  of  Lodge  No.  60 — Dmnfries,"  being  a  freqnent 
sppcnda^  to  his  name  od  his  title-pa^es.  This 
pamplilet  ount^iis  on  affectionat«,  umple  address 
from  the  text,  "httlo  children  love  one  annther," 
followed  by  eight  chapters  on  the  several  Excel- 
lencies of  a  Republic,  for  reaaon,  aafety,  wealth, 
for  fair  play  (in  equal  laws  and  taxes),  for  pence,  | 
morals,  patriotism,  and  population.  The  style  of 
this  productinn  is  qoiet  for  WecHTs,  who  gnined 
confidence  with  his  increasing  audience.  Its  la:jt 
chapter  is  a  fearful  ornugnmeDt  of  the  murdere  i 
of  tyrants  in  their  various  systems  of  wars  and 
depredation.  | 

Another  tract,  HymeiCt  Recruiting  Sergeant;  ' 
or,  the  neir  Matrimonial  Tat-too  for  Old  Baehe- 
Ion,  is  still  circulated  in  poiiular  form,  lltere  i 
was  also  a  series  of  yigorous  narratives  and  de-  I 
nnnciatiiHis,  levelled  at  the  wild  crimee  of  the  nn-  ' 
settled  regions  of  the  South.  He  took  the  titles 
of  th«se  from  Reynolds's  similar  improvementsof 
the  iiiit|nit)os  of  the  old  world :  God's  Bevenge 
agaitaC  M'irder ;  or,  the  Proan'd  Wi/e,  a  Ira- 
gfly-  Qoi»  Eerenge  againat  Adultery  ;  (>r,  the 
Life  of  Seiecta  Cotton.  One  of  these  tales  of 
terror,  An  Aeeotmtofthe  Murder  of  Polly  Find- 
Uy,  by  her  hiabarul  Edward  PindUy,  contained 
an  inscription,  "Another  Murder  in  old  Edge- 
field," which  that  "dark  corner"  of  South  Caro- 
lina was  disposed  to  resent.  Mr.  8imnis  tells  the 
Story  of  the  peril  to  which  Weeros  exposed  him- 
self, and  of  his  happy  delivery  from  it.  "  He 
bad  iiccasion  once  to  traverse  the  talxK>ed  region, 
which  he  did  witli  considerable  baEite,  The  roada 
were  wretched,  and  his  wagon,  carrying  an  ample 
collection  of  his  painjihlcts  and  histories,  was 
heavily  laden.  It  sank  into  a  qnaginire,  from 
which  his  own  unassisted  strength  utterly  failed 
to  extricate  it.  He  was  many  milee  0«m  human 
habitation,  the  road  was  an  obscure  one,  and  the 
day  was  failing.  Even  a  pliilosoplier  might  have 
felt  dubious  of  the  situation.  Rut  Weems  was  a 
philosopher  of  a  peculiar  order.  He  had  his  re- 
medy. Unhitehing  his  horse  he  suffered  bim  to 
feed  at.  leisure  in  the  wood,  wbile  he  hini^lf, 
tailing  bis  violin  from  the  case,  took  his  seat  on  a 
log  by  the  road-side,  and  coolly  proceeded  to  ex- 
tort from  wood  and  catgut  sucn  strains  as,  in 
that  day  and  region,  would  have  mocked  tbe  best 
fimtasias  of  Ole  Bull.  They  were  not  less  pow- 
erfbl  in  their  effect.  They  drew  to  bim  an  audi- 
ence. Two  wandering  backwoodsmen  suddenly 
emerged  from  the  covert,  tlioroughly  charmed  to 
the  spot  by  the  old  man's  music  Tliey  lilted  his 
wheels  out  of  the  mire,  and  he  rewarded  them  in 
rounc.  They  asked  bim  many  questione,  all  of 
which  he  answered  with  his  bow.  They  were 
satisfied  with  bis  responpes,  and  he  was  thus  en- 
abled to  escape  in  safety  fWim  the  dangerous  pre- 
cincts. "  I  took  precious  care,"  swd  he,  "  to  say 
nothing  of  my  name.  When  they  pressed  the 
question,  my  nddle  drowned  their  words  and  uiy 

There  is  another  good  dramatio  anecdote  of 
Weems'a  fiddle.  He  was  once  requested  to  assist 
with  the  instmment  at  a  negro  merry-making  on 
one  of  his  aoathem  tours.  A  difficulty,  as  the 
story  goes,  presented  itself  in  his  clerical  oljarac- 
tcr,  aoA  tbe  impropriety  of  a  clergyman  playing 


tlie  fiddle  nnder  such  circnmstancea.  He  con- 
sented, however,  willingly  enough,  if  he  could 
fiddle  without  being  seen.  He  was  accordingly 
placed  behind  a  screen,  which,  as  the  jollity  of  the 
evening  went  on,  was  thrown  over,  and  the  par- 
son discovered  to  the  company. 

Of  Weeins's  earlier  parish  life  we  have  a  pleas- 
ing notice  in  the  travels  of  John  Davis,  who  waa 
in  the  United  States  from  1798  to  1802,  and  in 
the  latter  portion  of  this  time  frequented  Weems'a 
church  at  Pohick  while  he  was  living  in  the 
vicinity.     "Hither,"  lie  says,  "I  rode  on  Sundays 


and  joined  the  congregation  of  Parson  Weems, 
a  minister  of  the  Episcopal  persuasion,  who  was 
cheerful  u  bis  mien  that  be  migtit  win  men  to 
religion."  We  have  also  tliis  picture  of  the  place 
and  the  man;  "A  Virginian  church-yard  on  a 
Sunday  resembles  rather  a  race-ground  than  a 
sepulchral-ground ;  tbe  ladies  come  to  it  in  car- 
riages, and  the  men,  after  dismounting  from  their 
horses,  make  them  fast  to  the  trees.  But  the 
steeplea  to  the  Vii^nian  clmrcheswere  designed, 
not  for  ntility  but  ornament;  for  the  bell  is  al- 
ways suspended  to  a  tree  a  few  yarda  from  the 
church.  Itisalsoobscrvable,  that  the  gate  to  the 
chureh-yardisevercarefully  locked  by  the  sexton, 
who  retiree  last;  so  that  had  Ilervoy  and  Gray 
been  bom  in  America,  the  preacher  of  peace 
could  not  have  indiJged  in  his  Meditations  among 
the  Tombs ;  nor  the  poet  produced  the  elegy  tliat 
has  secured  bim  immortahty.  Wonder  and  igno- 
rance are  ever  reciprocal.  I  was  confounded  on 
first  entering  tbe  church-yard  at  Pobick  t«  hear 
steed  threaten  steed  with  high  and  boastfnl  neigh. 
Nor  was  1  less  stunned  with  the  ratthng  of  car- 
riage wheels,  the  cracking  of  whips,  and  tbe  vo- 
ciferations of  the  gentlemen  to  the  negroes  who 
accompanied  tbem.  But  the  discourse  of  Pni-son 
Weems  calmed  every  pertnrhotionfor  he  preached 
the  great  doctrines  of  salvation,  as  one  who  had 
experienced  their  Dower.  It  waa  easy  to  discover 
tliat  he  felt  what  he  add ;  and  indeed  so  uniform 
was  his  piety,  that  he  might  have  apphed  to  him- 
self the  words  of  the  prophet,  '  My  month  shall 
be  telling  of  the  righteousness  and  salvation  of 
Christ  ^  the  day  long;  for  I  know  no  end 
thereof.' "  Davis  tella  db  that  in  his  youth,  Weems 
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**  accompanied  some  young  Americans  to  Lon-  ' 
don,  where  he  prepared  himself  by  diligent  study  | 
for  the  profession  of  the  church." 

We  have  not  met  with  a  record  of  Weems's  birth  i 
or  of  liis  birth-place.     His  death  took  place  at 
Beaufort,  South  Carolina,  May  23,  1B25. 

lABLY  AjncDcrm  or  w.AftinvoTOK. 

To  aasist  his  son  to  overcome  that  Bclfish  spirit, 
which  too  often  leads  children  to  fret  and  light  aDout 
trifles,  was  a  notable  care  of  Mr.  Washington.     For 
thifl  purpose,  of  all  tlie  presents,  such  as  cakes,  fruit, 
Ac,  ue  received,  ho  was  always  desired  to  give  a 
liberal  part  to  his  playmatea.     To  enable  him  to  do 
thii^  with  more  alacrity,  his  father  would  remind  him   ; 
of  the  love  which  he  would  hereby  gain,  and  the   , 
frequent  presents  whicli  would  in  return  be  made  to 
him ;  and  also  would  tell  of  Uiat  great  and  good 
God,  who  delights  above  all  things  to  sec  children   | 
love  one  another,  and  will  assuredly  reward  them  for 
acting  so  amiable  a  part. 

Some  idea  of  Mr.  Washington's  plan  of  education 
in  this  respect  may  be  collected  from  the  following 
anecdote,  related  to  me  twenty  yearn  ago  by  an  aged 
lady,  who  woh  a  distant  relative,  and  when  a  girl 
spent  much  of  her  time  in  the  family : 

"  On  a  fine  morning,"  said  she,  *'  in  the  fall  of  HSY,  I 
Mr.  Washington,  havmg  little  George  by  tlie  hand,  | 
came  to  the  door  and  asked  my  cousin  Washington 
and  myself  to  walk  with  him  to  the  orchard, promising 
he  would  show  us  a  fine  sieht  On  arrivmg  at  the 
orcliard,  we  were  presented  with  a  fine  sight  indeed. 
The  whole  earth,  as  far  as  we  could  see,  was  strewed 
with  fruit:  and  yet  the  trees  were  bending  under 
the  weight  of  apples,  which  hmig  in  clusters  like 
grapes,  and  vainly  strove  to  hide  their  blushing 
cheeks  behind  the  green  leaves.  Now,  George,  said 
his  father.  Look  here,  my  son  I  Don't  you  remem- 
ber when  tliis  good  cousin  of  yours  brought  you 
tliat  fine  large  apple  last  spring,  how  hardly  I  could 
prevail  on  you  to  divide  it  with  your  brothers  and 
sisters ;  though  I  promised  you  tliat  if  you  would 
but  do  it,  God  Almighty  would  give  you  plenty  of 
applet  this  falL  Poor  George  could  not  say  a  word ; 
but  hanging  down  his  head,  looked  quite  confused,  \ 
while  with  his  little  naked  toes  he  scratched  in  the 
soft  ground.  Now  look  up,  my  son,  continued  his 
father:  Look  up,  George  I  and  see  there  how  richly 
the  blessed  God  has  made  good  my  promise  to  you. 
Wherever  you  turn  your  eyes,  you  see  the  trees 
loaded  witli  fine  fruit ;  many  of  them  indeed  break- 
ing down,  while  the  ground  is  covered  with  mellow 
apples,  more  than  you  could  ever  eat,  my  son,  in  all 
your  lifetime.  \ 

"  George  looked  in  silence  on  the  wide  wilderness  i 
of  fi*uit;  he  marked  the  busy  humming-bees,  and   ' 
heard  the  ga^^  notes  of  birds,  then  lifting  his  eyes, 
filled  with  sliiuing  moisture,  to  his  father,  he  softly   i 
said,  '  Well,  Pa,  only  forgive  me  thi»  time  ;  and  see 
if  lever  be  so  stingy  any  more.*  " 

Some,  when  they  look  up  to  the  oak,  whose  giant 
arms  throw  a  darkening  shade  over  distant  acres,  or 
whose  single  trunk  lays  the  keel  of  a  man  of  war, 
cannot  bear  to  hear  of  the  time  when  this  mighty 
plant  was  but  an  acorn,  which  a  pig  could  have  de- 
molished :   but  others,  who  know  their  value,  like  to  . 
learn  the  soil  and  situation  which  best  produces 
such  noble  trees.    Thus,  parents  that  are  wise  will   ! 
listen  well  pleased,  while  I  relate  how  moved  the 
steps  of  the  youthful  Washington,  whose    single 
worth  far  outweighs  all  the  oaks  of  Bashan,  and  the 
red  spicy  cedars  of  Lebanon.     Yes,  they  will  listen 
delighted  while  I  teU  of  their  Washington  in  the  i 
days  of  his  youth,  when  his  little  feet  were  swift  I 


towards  the  nests  of  birds ;  or  when,  wearied  in  the 
chase  of  the  butterfly,  he  laid  him  down  on  his 
grassy  oouch  and  slept,  while  ministering  spirits 
with  their  roseate  wings,  fanned  his  glowing  cheeks, 
and  kissed  his  lips  of  innocence  with  that  fervent 
love  which  makes  the  Heaven  I 

Never  did  the  wise  Ulysses  take  more  pains  with 
his  beloved  Telemachus,  than  did  Mr.  W  ashington 
with  George,  to  inspire  him  with  an  early  love  of 
truth,  "  Truth,  George,"  (said  he) ''  is  the  loveliest 
qnality  of  youtJu  I  would  ride  fifty  miles,  my  son, 
to  see  the  littfe  boy  whose  heart  is  so  honeei^tkud  his 
lips  so  pure,  that  we  may  depend  on  every  word  he 
says.  O  how  lovely  does  such  a  child  appear  in  the 
eyes  of  everybody  f  His  parents  doat  on  him ;  his 
relations  glory  in  him ;  they  are  constantly  praising 
him  to  their  children,  whom  they  beg  to  imitate  him. 
They  are  often  sending  for  him,  to  visit  them ;  and 
receive  him,  when  he  comes,  with  as  much  joy  as 
if  he  were  a  little  angel,  come  to  set  pretty  eacamples 
to  their  children. 

"  But,  Oh  I  how  different,  George,  is  the  case  with 
the  boy  who  is  so  given  to  lying  that  nobody  can 
believe  a  word  he  says  I  He  is  looked  at  with  aver- 
sion wherever  he  goes,  and  parents  dread  to  see  him 
come  among  their  children.  Oh,  George,  my  son  I 
rather  than  see  you  come  to  this  pass,  dear  as  yon 
are  to  my  heart,  gladly  would  I  assist  to  nail  you 
up  in  your  little  coffin,  and  follow  you  to  your  gravSL 
Hard,  indeed,  would  it  be  to  me  to  give  up  my  son, 
whose  little  feet  are  always  so  ready  to  run  about 
with  me,  and  whose  fondly  looking  eyes  and  sweet 
prattle  make  so  large  a  part  of  my  happiness ;  but 
still  I  would  give  him  up,  rather  than  see  him  a 
common  liar. 

"  Pa,"  (saiil  George,  very  seriously)  "  do  I  ever  tell 
lies  f " 

**  No,  George,  I  thank  Ood  you  do  not,  my  son ; 
and  I  rejoice  in  the  hope  you  never  will.  At  least, 
you  shall  never,  from  me,  have  cause  to  be  guilty  of 
so  shameful  a  thing.  Many  parents,  indeed,  even 
compel  their  children  to  this  vile  practice,  by  bar> 
barously  beating  them  for  every  little  fault ;  hence, 
on  the  next  offence,  the  little  terrified  creature  slips 
out  a  lie !  just  to  escape  the  rod.  But  as  to  yourself 
George,  you  know  I  have  alwaye  told  you,  and  now 
tell  you  again,  that,  whenever  by  accident  you  do 
anything  wrong,  which  must  often  be  the  case,  as 
you  are  but  a  poor  little  boy  yet,  without  experience 
or  knowledge,  never  tell  a  falsehood  to  conceal  it ; 
but  come  bravely  up,  my  son,  like  a  little  man,  and 
tell  me  of  it :  and  mstead  of  beating  yon,  George, 
I  will  but  the  more  honor  and  love  you  for  it,  my 
dear." 

This,  youll  say,  was  sowing  good  seed  I  Yes,  it 
was :  and  the  crop,  thank  G<>d,  was,  as  I  believe  it 
ever  will  be,  where  a  man  acts  the  true  parent,  that 
is,  the  Guardian  Angd,  by  his  child. 

The  followine  anecdote  is  a  cau  in  voinL  It  is 
too  valuable  to  be  lost,  and  too  true  to  ne  doubted ; 
for  it  was  communicated  to  me  by  the  same  excel- 
lent Indy  to  whom  I  am  indebted  for  the  last 

"  When  George,"  said  she,  **  was  about  six  years 
old,  he  was  made  the  wealthy  master  of  a  hatchet ! 
of  which,  like  most  little  boys,  he  was  immoderately 
fond,  and  was  constantly  going  about  chopping 
everything  that  came  in  £is  way.  One  day,  in  the 
garden,  where  he  often  amused  himself  hacaing  his 
mothei^s  pea  sticks,  he  unluckily  tried  the  edge  of 
his  hatchet  on  the  body  of  a  beautiful  young  Enriish 
cherry-tree,  which  he  barked  so  terribly  that  I  aon*t 
believe  the  tree  ever  got  the  better  of  it  The  next 
morning  Uie  old  gentleman  finding  out  what  bad 
befallen  his  tree,  which,  by  the  by,  was  a  great 
favorite,  came  into  the  house,  and  with  much  warmth 
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aaked  for  €he  nuflchievonB  anthor,  declaring  at  the 
same  time  that  he  would  not  have  taken  tive  gui- 
neas for  hia  tree.  Nobody  could  tell  him  an3rthing 
about  it  Presently  George  and  his  hatchet  made 
their  appearance.  Qeorge,  said  his  father,  <2t>  yotf 
know  tsAo  kilied  that  beautiful  little  cherry  tree  yon- 
der in  the  gardfui  f  This  was  a  to}tgh  question;  and 
G«orge  staggered  under  it  for  a  moment ;  but  quick- 
ly reeoverra^  himself,  and  looking  at  his  father  with 
uie  sweet  face  of  youth  brightened  with  the  inex- 
pressible charm  of  all-conquering  truth,  he  bravely 
«ried  out,  '/  earCt  tell  a  lie.  Pa ;  you  know  leant 
teU  a  lie.  I  did  ciU  it  tdth  my  hatchet.*  Run  to  my 
arms,  you  dearest  boy^  cried  his  father  in  transports, 
run  to  my  arms.  Glad  am  /,  George^  that  you  killed 
my  tree  ;  for  you  have  paid  mje  for  it  a  thousandfold. 
8ueh  an  act  of  heroism  in  my  son  is  more  worth  than 
a  thousand  trees,  though  blossomed  with  silver,  and 
their  fruits  of  jpurest  gold" 

It  was  in  this  way,  oy  interesting  at  once  both  his 
heart  and  head,  that  Mr.  Washington  conducted 
George  with  great  ease  and  plensure  along  the 
happy  paths  of  virtue.  But  well  knowing  that  his 
beu>ved  charge,  soon  to  be  a  man,  would  be  left 
exposed  to  numberless  temptations,  both  from  himself 
ana  from  others,  his  heart  throbbed  with  the  ten- 
dereat  anxiety  to  make  him  acquainted  with  that 
oaxAT  BciNG,  whom  to  know  and  love  is  to  possess 
the  surest  defence  against  vice,  and  the  best  of  all 
motives  to  virtue  and  happiness.  To  startle  George 
ihto  a  lively  sense  of  his  Maker,  he  fell  upon  the 
following  very  curious  but  impressive  expedient: 

One  day  he  went  into  the  garden,  and  prepared  a 
little  bed  of  finely  pulverized  earth,  on  which  he 
wrote  George's  name  at  full,  in  large  letters.  Then 
Btrewing  in  plenty  of  cabbage  seed,  he  covered  them 
up,  and  smoothea  all  down  nicely  with  the  roller. 
This  bed  he  purposely  prepared  close  alongside  of  a 
gooseberry  walk,  which  happening  at  this  time  to  be 
well  hung  with  ripe  fruit,  he  knew  would  be  honor- 
ed with  George's  visits  pretty  regularly  every  day. 
Not  many  mornings  had  passed  away  before  in  came 
George,  with  eyes  wild  rolling,  and  his  little  cheeks 
ready  to  burst  with  great  news. 

"  O,  Pal    come  here  I   come  here!" 

"What's  the  matter,  my  son,  what's  the  matter!" 

"  O  come  here,  I  tell  you.  Pa,  come  here  I  and  I'll 
show  you  such  a  sight  as  you  never  saw  in  all  your 
lifetime." 

The  old  gentleman  suspecting  what  George  would 
be  at,  gave  him  his  hand,  which  he  seized  with  great 
eagerness,  and  tugging  him  along  through  the  gar- 
den, led  him  point  blank  to  the  bed  whereon  was 
inacribed,  in  large  letters,  and  in  all  the  freshness  of 
newly  sprung  plants,  the  full  name  of 
GEORGE  WASHINGTON. 

**  There,  Pa !"  said  George,  quite  in  nn  ecstacy  of 
Astonishment,  **  did  you  ever  see  such  a  sight  in  all 
your  lifetime  f" 

**  Why,  it  seems  like  a  curious  affair,  sure  enough, 
George!" 

**  But,  Pa,  who  did  make  it  there  ?  who  did  make 
it  there?" 

•*  It  grew  there  by  chance,  I  suppose,  my  son." 

"By  chance,  Pa!  O  no!  no!  it  never  did  grow 
there  by  chance.  Pa ;  indeed  that  it  never  did !" 

**  High !  why  not,  my  son  f" 

"  Why,  Pa,  did  you  ever  see  anybody's  name  in  a 
plant  bed  before  r 

"  Well,  but  George,  such  a  thing  might  happen, 
though  you  never  saw  it  before." 

"  Yes,  Pa,  but  I  did  never  see  the  little  plants 
ffTOW  up  so  as  to  make  one  single  letter  of  my  name 
before.  Now  how  could  they  grow  up  so  as  to  make 
aU  the  letters  of  my  name?  And  then  standing  one 


after  another,  to  spell  my  name  so  exactly  I  And  all 
so  neat  and  even,  too,  at  top  and  bottom  I  O  Pa,  you 
must  not  say  chance  did  all  this.  Indeed  somebody 
did  it ;  and  I  dare  say  now.  Pa,  you  did  it  just  to 
scare  me,  because  I  am  your  little  Doy." 

His  father  smiled,  and  said,  "  Well,  George,  you 
have  guessed  right  I  indeed  did  it ;  but  not  to  scare 
you^  my  son ;  but  to  learn  you  a  great  thing  which 
1  wish  you  to  understand.  I  want,  my  son,  to  intro- 
duceyou  to  your  true  Father." 

"  mgh,  Pa,  an't  you  my  true  father,  that  has  loved 
me,  and  been  so  good  to  me  always  ?" 

"  Yes,  George,  I  am  your  father,  as  the  world  calls 
it ;  and  I  love  you  very  dearly  too.  But  yet  with 
all  my  love  for  you,  George,  I  am  but  a  poor  good- 
for-nothing  sort  of  a  father  in  comparison  of  one 
you  have.' 

"Aye!  I  know,  well  enough,  whom  you  mean, 
Pa.     You  mean  God  Almighty,  don't  you  f " 

"  Yes,  my  son,  I  mean  him  indeed.  He  is  your 
true  Father,  George." 

"  But,  Pa,  where  is  God  Almighty  ?  I  did  never 
see  him  yet." 

"  True,  my  son ;  but  though  you  never  saw  him, 
yet  he  is  always  with  you.  You  did  not  see  me 
when  ten  days  ago  I  made  this  little  plant  bed,  where 
you  see  your  name  in  such  beautiful  green  letters ; 
but  though  you  did  not  see  me  here,  yet  you  know  I 
was  here  I" 

"  Yes,  Pa,  that  I  do.     I  know  you  were  herft" 

"  Well,  then,  and  as  my  son  could  not  believe  that 
chance  had  made  and  put  together  so  exactly  the 
letters  of  his  name,  (though  only  sixteen)  then  how 
can  he  believe  that  chance  could  have  made  and  put 
together  all  those  millions  and  millions  of  things 
that  are  now  so  exactly  fitted  to  his  good  1  That  my 
son  may  look  at  ever3'thiug  around  him,  see  I  what 
fine  eyes  he  has  got!  and  a  little  pug  nose  to  smell 
the  sweet  flowers  I  and  pretty  ears  to  hear  sweet 
sounds !  and  a  lovely  mouth  for  his  bread  and  but- 
ter! and  O,  the  little  ivory  teetli  to  cut  it  for  him  I 
and  the  dear  little  tongue  to  prattle  with  his  father! 
and  precious  little  hands  and  fingers  to  hold  his 
playthings !  and  beautiful  little  feet  for  him  to  run 
about  upon  1  and  when  my  little  rogue  of  a  son  is 
tired  with  running  about,  theu  the  still  night  comes 
for  him  to  lie  down,  and  his  mother  sings,  and  the 
little  crickets  chirp  him  to  sleep  I  and  as  soon  as  he 
has  slept  enough,  and  jumps  up  fresh  and  strong  as  a 
little  buck,  there  the  sweet  golden  light  is  ready  for 
him  !  When  he  looks  down  into  the  water,  there 
he  sees  the  beautiful  silver  fishes  for  him !  and  up 
in  the  trees  there  are  the  apples,  and  peaches,  and 
thousands  of  sweet  fruits  for  him!  and  all,  aU 
around  him,  wherever  my  dear  boy  looks,  he  sees 
everything  just  to  his  wants  arid  wishes;  the 
bubbling  springs  with  cool  sweet  water  for  him  to 
drink  !  and  the  wood  to  make  him  sparkling  fires 
when  he  is  cold !  and  beautiful  horses  for  him  to 
ride  1  and  strong  oxen  to  work  for  him  !  and  the 
good  cows  to  give  him  milk  I  and  bees  to  make  sweet 
honey  for  his  sweeter  mouth !  and  the  little  lambs, 
with  snowy  wool,  for  beautiful  clothes  for  him! 
Now,  these  and  all  the  ten  thousand  other  good  things 
more  than  my  son  can  ever  think  of,  and  all  so 
exactly  fitted  to  his  use  and  delight — Now  how 
could  chance  ever  have  done  all  this  for  my  little 
son  ?     Oh,  George  !— " 

He  would  have  gone  on,  but  George,  who  had 
hung  upon  his  father's  words  with  looks  and  eyes  of 
all-devouring  attention,  here  broke  out — 

"  Oh.  Pa,  that's  enough !  that's  enough  !  It  can't 
be  chance,  indeed,  it  can't  be  chance,  that  made  and 
gave  roe  all  these  things." 

"  What  was  it  then,  do  you  think,  my  son  >" 
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"  Indeed,  Pa,  I  don't  know  unless  it  was  Ood  Al- 
mighty  T 

*'  YeBy  George,  he  it  was,  my  Bon,  and  nobody 
elBe." 

"  Well,  but  Pa,"  continuetl  George,  "  doea  God 
Almighty  give  me  evtryihingf  Dou*t  you  give  me 
9ome  thingSf  Pat" 

**  I  give  you  something  indeed  I  Oh,  how  can  I 
give  you  anything,  George?  I  who  have  nothing  on 
earth  that  1  can  call  my  own,  no,  not  even  the 
breath  1  draw  I" 

"High,  Pal  Isn't  that  great  big  house  your 
house,  and  this  garden,  and  the  horses  yonder,  and 
oxen,  and  sheep,  and  trees,  and  everything,  isn't  all 
yours.  Pa  f" 

•*  Oh  no,  my  son  I  No !  Why  you  make  me 
shrink  into  nothing,  Geoi'ge,  when  you  talk  of  all 
these  belonging  to  me,  who  can't  even  make  a  grain 
of  aand  I  Oh,  how  could  I,  my  son,  have  given  life 
to  those  great  oxen  and  horses,  when  I  can't  give 
life  even  to  a  fly  ?  No,  for  if  the  poorest  fly  were 
killed,  it  is  not  your  father,  George,  nor  all  the  men 
in  the  world  that  could  ever  make  him  alive  again!" 

At  this  George  fell  into  a  profound  silence,  while 
his  pensive  looks  showed  that  his  youthful  soul  was 
laboring  with  some  idea  never  felt  before.  Perhaps 
it  was  at  this  moment  that  the  good  Spirit  of  God 
ingrafted  on  his  heart  that  germ  of  piety,  which 
filled  his  after  life  with  so  many  of  the  precious 
fruits  of  morality. 

xjoiobk'b  attsmpt  at  a  vtbw  mxuoiox— fbox  TBS  Lzn  or 

Ben  was  naturally  comic  in  a  high  degree,  and 
this  pleasant  vein,  greatly  improved  by  his  present 
golden  prospects,  betrayed  him  into  many  a  frolic 
with  Keimer,  to  whom  ne  had  prudently  attached 
himself  as  a  journeyman,  until  the  Annis  should  sail 
The  reader  will  excuse  Ben  for  these  frolics  when  he 
comes  to  learn  what  were  their  aims  ;  as  also  what 
an  insufferable  old  creature  this  Keimer  was.  Silly 
as  a  BOOBY,  yet  vain  as  a  jay,  and  garrulous  as  a  pu, 
he  could  never  rest  but  when  in  a  stiff  argument, 
and  acting  the  orator,  at  which  he  looked  on  Cicero 
liimself  as  but  a  boy  to  him.  Here  was  a  fine  target 
for  Ben's  Socratio  ARTiiXEaY,  which  he  frequently 
played  off  on  the  old  Pomposo  with  great  effect 
By  questions  artfully  put,  he  would  obtain  of  him 
certain  points,  which  Keimer  readily  granted,  as 
seeing  in  them  no  sort  of  coiuiexion  with  the  matter 
in  debate.  But  yet  these  points,  when  granted,  like 
distant  nets  slyly  hauling  round  a  porpoise  or  stur- 
geon, would,  bv  degrees,  so  completely  circumvent 
the  silly  fish,  that  with  all  his  flouncing  and  fury  he 
could  never  extrieate  himself,  but  rather  got  more 
deeply  entangled.  OfVen  caught  in  this  way,  he 
became  at  last  so  afraid  of  Ben's  questions,  that  he 
would  turn  as  mad  when  one  of  them  was  "poked 
at  him"  as  a  bull  at  eight  of  a  scarlet  cloak :  and 
would  not  answer  Uie  simplest  question  without 
first  asking,  "well,  and  what  would  you  make  of 
that  r  He  came  at  length  to  form  so  exalted  an 
opinion  of  Ben's  talents  for  refutation,  that  he 
seriously  proposed  to  him  one  day  tliat  they  should 
tuni  out  together  and  preach  up  a  New  Reuoion  ! 
Keimer  was  to  preach  and  make  the  converts,  and 
Ben  to  answer  and  put  to  silence  the  gainsayers. 
He  said  a  world  of  money  might  be  made  by  it. 

On  hearing  the  outlines  of  this  new  religion,  Ben 
found  ffreat  fault  with  it  This  he  did  only  that  he 
might  have  another  frolic  with  Keimer;  but  his 
frolics  were  praiseworthy,  for  they  all  "  leaned  to 
virtue's  side.*  The  truth  is,  he  saw  that  Keimer 
was  prodigiously  a  hypocrite.  At  every  whipstitch 
he  could  play  the  knave,  and  then  for  a  pretence 


would  read  his  Bible.  But  it  was  not  the  moral 
part  of  the  Bible,  the  sweet  precepts  and  parables 
of  the  Gospel  that  he  read.  No,  verily.  Food  bo 
angelic  was  not  at  all  to  the  tooth  of  his  AhiMtA 
fancy,  which  delighted  in  nothing  but  the  novel  and 
curious.  Like  too  many  of  the  saints  now-a-days, 
he  would  rather  read  about  tlie  witch  or  Escdob, 
than  the  good  Saxabttan,  and  hear  a  sermon  on  the 
hraxen  eandUstieks  than  on  the  love  or  God.  And 
then,  O  dear  I  who  was  Melchizedeck  ?  Or  where 
was  the  land  of  Nod  f  Or,  was  it  in  the  shape  of  a 
serpent  or  a  monkey  that  the  devil  tempteaEvet 
As  he  was  one  day  poring  over  the  pentateuch  ae 
busy  after  some  nice  gume  of  this  sort  as  a  terrier 
on  tlie  track  of  a  weazel,  he  came  to  tiiat  famous 
text  where  Moses  says,  **  thou  shalt  not  mar  the  cor- 
ners of  thy  beard"  Aye !  this  was  the  divinity  for 
Keimer.  It  struck  lum  like  a  new  light  from  the 
clouds :  then  rolling  his  eyes  as  from  an  apparition, 
he  exclaimed,  **  miserable  man  that  I  am  I  and  was 
I  indeed  forbidden  to  mar  even  the  comers  of  my 
beard,  and  have  I  been  all  this  time  shaving  myself 
as  smooth  as  an  eunuch  I  Fire  and  brimstone,  how 
have  you  been  boiling  up  for  me,  and  I  knew  it  noti 
Hell,  deepest  hell  is  my  portion,  thalfa  a  clear  case, 
unless  I  refoi-m.  And  reform  I  will  if  I  live.  Yes, 
my  poor  naked  chin,  if  ever  I  but  get  another  crop 
upon  thee  and  I  suffer  it  to  be  touched  by  the  un- 
godly steel,  then  let  my  right  hand  forget  her  cun- 
ning." 

From  that  day  he  became  as  shy  of  a  razor  as 
ever  Samson  was.  His  long  black  whiskers 
"  whistled  in  the  wind*"  And  then,  to  see  how  he 
would  stand  up  before  his  glass  and  stroke  them 
down,  it  would  have  reminded  you  of  some  ancient 
Druid,  adjusting  the  sacred  Mistletoe, 

Ben  could  not  bear  that  sight  Such  shameless 
neglect  of  nngel  morality,  and  yet  such  fidgetting 
about  a  goatish  beard  I  "  Heavens,  sir,*^  said  he  to 
Keimer,  one  day  in  the  midst  of  a  hot  ai'gpoment^ 

**  Who  can  think,  with  common  seoas, 
A  smooth  shaved  face  gives  Ood  offeaoef 
Or  that  a  whisker  hath  a  charm, 
Ktarnal  justice  to  diaami  t^ 

He  even  proposed  to  him  to  get  shaved.  Keimer 
swore  outright  that  he  would  never  lose  his  beard. 
A  stiff  altei*cation  ensued.  But  Keimer  getting 
angry,  Ben  agreed  at  last  to  give  up  the  beard.  He 
said  tiiat, "  as  the  beard  at  best  was  but  an  external, 
a  mere  excrescence,  he  would  not  insist  on  that  as 
so  very  essentiaL  But  certainly,  sir,"  continued  he, 
**  there  is  one  thing  that  is." 

Keimer  wanted  to  know  what  that  waa. 

"  Why,  sir,"  added  Ben,  "  this  turning  out  and 
preaching  up  a  New  Reuoion,  is,  without  doubt,  a 
very  serious  affair,  and  ought  not  to  be  undertaken 
too  hastily.  Much  time,  sir,  in  my  opinion  at  least, 
should  be  spent  in  making  preparation,  in  which 
fasting  should  certainly  have  a  large  share" 

Keimer,  who  was  a  great  glutton,  said  he  could 
never  fast. 

Ben  then  insisted  that  if  they  were  not  to  iart 
altogetlier,  they  oa^ht,  at  any  rate,  to  abatain  from 
animal  food,  and  hve  as  the  saints  of  old  did,  on 
vegetables  and  lootor. 

Keimer  shook  his  head,  and  said  tliat  if  he  were 
to  live  on  vegetables  and  water,  he  ahould  soon  die. 

Ben  assured  him  that  it  was  entirelv  a  notistake. 
He  had  tried  it  often,  he  said,  and  could  testify  firom 
his  own  experience  that  he  was  never  more  healthy 
and  cheerful  than  when  he  lived  on  vegetables  aloD& 
"  Die  from  feeding  on  vegetables,  indeed  1  Why, 
sir,  it  contradicts  reason ;  and  contradicts  all  history, 
ancient  and  profane.  There  was  Daniel,  and  his 
three  young  niends,  Shadrach,  Meahaeh,  and  Abe^ 
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nego,  irbo  fed  on  a  vegetable  diet,  of  choice ;  did 
they  lauguUh  and  die  of  itf  Or  rather  did  they 
not  dlBplay  a  rouge  of  health  and  fire  of  genius,  far 
beyond  those  silly  youtlis  who  crammed  on  all  the 
lozarieB  of  the  royal  table?  Acid  that  amiable 
Italian  nobleman,  Lewis  Gornaro,  who  says  of 
bread,  that  it  was  sach  a  dainty  to  his  palate,  that 
he  was  almost  afraid,  at  times,  it  was  too  good  for 
him  to  eat ;  did  he  languish  and  die  of  this  simple 
&ref  On  the  contrary,  did  he  not  outlive  three 
generations  of  gratified  epicures,  and  after  all,  go 
off  in  his  second  century,  like  a  bird  of  Paradise, 
singing  the  praises  of  Temperance  and  Virtue  ?  And 
pray,  sir,**  continued  Ben,  **  where's  the  wonder  of 
all  this  f  Must  not  the  blood  that  is  formed  of  v^e- 
tables  be  the  purest  in  nature  ?  And  then,  as  the 
spirits  depend  on  the  blood,  must  not  the  spirits  se- 
creted from  such  blood  bo  the  purest  too  ?  And 
when  this  U  the  case  with  the  blood  and  spirits, 
which  are  the  very  life  of  the  man,  must  not  that 
man  enjoy  the  best  chance  for  such  healthy  secre- 
tions and  circulations  as  are  most  conducive  to  long 
and  happy  life  f " 

While  Ben  argued  at  tiiis  rate,  Eeimer  regarded 
him  with  a  look  wliich  seemed  to  say,  "  Very  true, 
sir;  all  this  is  very  true,  but  still  I  cannot  go  it.** 

Ben,  still  unwilling  to  give  up  his  point,  thought 
he  would  make  one  more  push  at  him.  **  What  a 
pity  it  is,**  said  he  with  a  sigh,  "  that  the  blessings 
of  so  sublime  a  religion  should  be  all  lost  to  the 
world,  merely  for  lack  of  a  little  fortitude  on  the 
part  of  its  propagators." 

This  was  touching  him  on  the  right  string  ;  for 
Keimer  was  a  man  of  such  vanity,  that  a  little  flat- 
tery would  put  him  up  to  anything.  So  after  a  few 
hems  and  ha  «,  he  said,  he  believed  he  would,  at  any 
rate,  make  a  trial  of  this  new  regimen. 

Having  thus  carried  his  point,  Ben  immediately 
engaged  a  poor  old  woman  of  the  neighborhood  to 
become  their  cook ;  and  save  her  off-hand,  written 
receipts  for  three  and  rorty  dishes;  not  one  of 
whicn  contained  a  single  atom  of  fish,  flesh,  or  fowL 
For  their  first  day^s  breakfast  on  the  new  regimen^ 
the  old  woman  treated  them  with  a  tureen  of  oat- 
meal grueL  Eeimer  was  particularly  fond  of  his 
breakfast,  at  which  a  nice  beef-steak  with  onion 
sauce  was  a  standing  dish.  It  was  as  good  as  a 
£arce  to  Ben,  to  see  with  what  an  eye  Keimer  re- 
garded the  tureen,  when,  entering  the  room,  in  place 
of  his  steak,  hot,  smoking,  and  savory,  he  beheld 
this  pale,  meagre-looking  slop. 

''What  have  you  got  there ?**  said  he,  with  a 
visage  grum,  and  scowling  eye. 

**  A  (ush  of  hasty  pudding,"  replied  Ben,  with  the 
smile  of  an  innocent  youth  who  had  a  keen  appe- 
tite, with  sometliing  ^ood  to  satisfy  it ;  "a  dish  of 
nice  hasty  pudding,  sir,  made  of  oats." 

*'  Of  OATS  I"  retorted  Keimer,  with  a  voice  raised 
to  a  scream. 

"  Yes,  sir,  oats"  rejoined  Ben ;  "  oats,  that  pre- 
cious grain  which  gives  such  elegance  and  fire  to 
oar  noblest  of  quadrupeds,  the  horse." 

Keimer  growled  out,  that  he  was  no  horse  to  eat 


"  No  matter  for  that,"  replied  Ben,  **  'tis  equally 
good  for  men." 

Keimer  denied  that  any  human  being  ever  eat 
oata 

"Aye!"  said  Ben,  "and  jjray  whafs  become  of 
the  Scotch?  Don't  they  hve  on  oats?  And  yet, 
where  will  you  find  a  people  so '  bonny,  blvthe,  and 
gay  r  a  nation  of  such  wits  and  warriors  ? 

As  there  was  no  answering  this,  Keimer  sat  down 
to  the  tureen,  and  swallowed  a  few  spoonfuls,  but 
not  without  making  as  many  wry  faces  as  if  it  had 


been  so  much  jalap ;  while  Ben,  all  smile  and  chat, 
breakfasted  most  aeliciously. 

At  dinner,  by  Ben's  order,  the  old  woman  paraded 
a  trencher  piled  up  with  potatoes,  Keimer  s  grum- 
bling fit  came  on  him  again.  "He  saw  clear 
enough,"  he  said,  "  that  he  was  to  be  poisoned." 

"  Poh  1  cheer  up,  man,"  replied  Ben ;  "  this  is 
your  right  preacher's  bread." 

*'  Bread  the  d — 1!"  replied  Keimer,  snarling. 

"  Yes,  bread,  sir,"  continued  Ben,  pleasantly;  "the 
bread  of  /(/<?,  sir ;  for  where  do  you  find  such  health 
and  spirits,  such  bloom  and  beauty,  as  among  the 
honest-hearted  Ibisu,  and  yet  for  their  breakfast, 
dinner,  and  supper,  the  potato  is  their  tetotum ;  the 
Jirai,  second,  and  third  courae." 

In  this  way,  Ben  and  his  old  woman  went  on  with 
Keimer ;  daily  ringing  the  changes  on  oatmeal  gruel, 
roasted  potatoes,  boilei  rice,  and  so  on,  through  the 
whole  family  of  roots  and  grains  in  all  their  various 
genders,  moods,  and  tenses. 

Sometimes,  like  a  restive  mule,  Keimer  would 
kick  up  and  show  strong  symptoms  of  flying  the 
way.  But  then  Ben  would  prick  him  up  again  with 
a  touch  of  his  ruling  passion,  vanity.  "  Only  think, 
Mr.  Keimer,"  he  would  say,  *'  only  think  what  has 
been  done  by  the  founders  of  new  religions :  how 
they  have  enlightened  the  iguoraut,  polished  the 
rude,  civilized  the  savage,  and  made  heroes  of  those 
who  were  little  better  than  brutes.  Think,  sir,  what 
Aloses  did  among  the  stiff-necked  Jews ;  what  Maho- 
met did  among  the  wild  Arabs  ;  and  what  you  may 
do  among  these  gentle  drab-coated  Pennsylvanians. 
This,  like  a  spur  in  the  flank  of  a  iaded  horse,  gave 
Keimer  a  new  start,  and  pushed  him  on  afresh  to 
his  gruel  breakfasts  and  potato  dinners.  Ben  strove 
hard  to  keep  him  up  to  this  g:iit  Often  at  table, 
and  especially  when  he  saw  that  Keimer  was  in 
good  humour  and  fed  kindly,  he  would  give  a  loose 
to  fancy,  and  paint  the  advantages  of  their  new  regi- 
men in  the  most  glowing  colora  "Aye,  sir,"  he 
would  say,  letting  drop  at  the  same  time  his  spoon, 
as  in  an  ecstacy  of  liis  subject,  while  his  pudding  on 
the  platter  cooled,  "  aye,  sir,  now  we  are  beginning 
to  live  like  men  going  a  preaching  indeed.  Let 
your  epicures  gormandize  their  fowl,  fish,  and  flesh, 
with  draughts  of  intoxicating  liquors.  Such  ^ross, 
inflammatory  food  may  suit  the  brutal  votaries  of 
Mars  and  Venus.  But  our  views,  sir,  are  different 
altc^ether;  we  are  going  to  teach  wisdom  and 
benevolence  to  mankind.  This  is  a  heavenly  work, 
sir,  and  our  minds  ought  to  be  heavenly.  Now,  as 
the  mind  depends  greatly  on  the  body,  and  the  body 
on  the  food,  we  should  certainly  select  that  which  is 
of  the  most  pure  and  refining  quality.  And  this, 
sir,  is  exactly  the  food  to  our  purpose.  This  mild 
potato,  or  this  gentle  pudding,  is  the  thing  to  insure 
the  light  stomach,  the  cool  liver,  the  clear  head,  and 
above  all,  those  celestial  passions  which  become  a 
preacher  that  would  moralize  the  world.  And  these 
celestial  passions,  sir,  let  me  add,  though  I  don't 
pretend  to  be  a  prophet,  these  celestial  passions,  sir, 
were  you  but  to  stick  to  this  diet,  would  soon  shine 
out  in  your  countenance  with  such  apostolic  majesty 
and  grace,  as  would  strike  all  beholders  with  reve- 
rence, and  enable  you  to  carry  the  world  before  vou." 

Such  was  the  style  of  Ben's  rhetoric  with  old 
Keimer.  But  it  could  not  all  do.  For  though  these 
harangues  would  sometimes  make  him  fancy  himself 
as  big  as  Zoroaster  or  Confucius^  and  talk  as  if  he 
should  soon  have  the  whole  country  running  after 
him,  and  worshipping  him  for  the  Gbeat  Lama  of 
the  west ;  yet  this  divinity  fit  was  too  much  against 
the  grain  to  last  long.  Unfortunately  for  poor 
Keimer,  the  kitchen  lay  between  him  and  his  bishop- 
ric :  and  both  nature  and  habit  had  so  wedded  him 
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to  thatswiniBh  idol,  thftt  nothing  could  divorce  him. 
So  after  having  been  le<i  by  Ben  a  "  very  d — I  of  a 
life;'  a«  lie  called  it,  **for  three  months^  hi*  flesl»- 
pot  api>cti tea  prevailed,  and  he  swore, "  by  hit  vrhi*- 
i<r«,  he  would  suffer  U  no  longer."  Accordingly  he 
ordered  a  nice  roast  pig  for  dinner,  and  desired  Ben 
to  invito  a  young  friend  to  dine  with  them.  Ben 
didso:  but  neither  himself  nor  his  young  friend 
were  anything  the  better  for  the  pig.  For  before 
they  could  arrive,  the  pig  being  done,  and  his  appe- 
tite beyond  all  restraint,  Keiiner  had  fallen  on  it  and 
devoured  the  whole.  And  there  he  sat  panting  and 
torpid  as  an  Anaconda  who  had  just  swallowed  a 
yout)g  buffalo.  But  still  his  looks  ^ave  sign  that 
the  "  Miniatm  of  Orace  "  had  not  entirely  deserted 
him,  for  nt  sight  of  Ben  and  his  young  friend,  he 
blushed  up  to  the  eyelids,  and  in  a  glow  of  scarlet, 
which  showed  that  he  paid  dear  for  his  tohiatle 
(gluttony),  he  apologized  for  disappointing  them  of 
their  dinner.  "Indeed,  the  smell  of  the  pig,"  he 
said,  **  was  so  sweet,  and  tlie  nicely  brownea  skin  so 
inviting,  especially  to  him  who  had  been  lonff  starv- 
edf  that  for  the  soul  of  him  he  could  not  resist  the 
temptation  to  taste  it — ^nnd  then,  O I  if  Lucifer  him- 
self had  been  at  the  door,  he  must  have  gone  on,  let 
what  would  have  been  the  consequences.**  He  said, 
too,  "  that  for  his  part  he  was  glad  it  was  a  pig  and 
not  a  hofft  for  that  he  verily  believed  he  shoula  have 
bnrsted  himself.'*  Then  leaning  back  in  his  chair 
and  pressing  his  swollen  abdomen  with  his  paws,  he 
exclaimed,  with  an  awkward  laugh,  "  Well,  1  don't 
believe  I  was  ever  cut  out  for  a  bishop!'*  Here 
ended  the  farce:  forKeimer  never  after  this  uttered 
anotlier  word  about  his  New  Reuoion. 

Ben  used,  laughing,  to  say  that  he  drew  Keimer 
into  this  scrape  tlmt  he  might  enjoy  the  satisfaction 
of  starving  him  out  of  his  gluttony.  And  he  did  it 
also  that  he  might  save  the  more /or  books  and  can- 
dles :  their  vegetable  regimen  costing  him,  in  all, 
rather  less  than  three  cents  a  day !  To  those  who 
can  spend  twenty  times  this  sum  on  tobacco  and 
whiskey  alone,  three  cents  per  day  must  appear  a 
scurvy  allowance,  and  of  couree  poor  Ben  must  be 
sadly  pitied.  But  such  philosophers  should  remem- 
ber that  all  depends  on  our  loves,  whose  property  it 
is  to  make  bitter  things  sweet,  and  heav  v  tnings  light 

For  example :  to  be  out  in  the  darlcsome  swamp 
with  no  other  canopy  but  the  sky,  and  no  bed  but 
the  cold  ground,  and  his  only  music  the  midnight 
owl  or  screaming  alligator,  seems  terrible  to  servile 
minds ;  but  it  was  joy  to  Marion,  whose  "  whole 
soul"  as  General  Lee  well  observes,  **  was  devoted  to 
liberty  and  country.** 

So,  to  shut  himself  up  in  a  dirty  printing-office, 
with  no  dinner  but  a  bit  of  bread,  no  supper  but  an 
apple,  must  appear  to  every  epicure  as  it  did  to 
Kcimer,  "  a  mere  <i— /  o/*  a  life  ;  but  it  was  joy  to 
Ben,  whose  whole  soul  was  on  his  books^  as  the 
sacred  lamps  that  were  to  guide  him  to  usefulness 
and  glory. 

Happy  he  who  early  strikes  into  the  path  of  wis- 
donit  ana  bravely  walks  therein  till  habit  sprinkles 
it  with  roses.  He  shall  be  led  as  a  lamb  among  the 
green  pastures  along  the  water  courses  of  pleasure, 
nor  shall  he  ever  experience  the  pang  of  those 

Who  see  ths  right,  and  approve  tt  too; 
Condemn  the  wrong— «Da  yet  the  wrong  ptursne. 
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old  New  England  family,  and  was  bora  at  WckmI- 
stock,  Conn.,  in  1761.  He  became  a  graduate  of 
Yale  in  1783,  and  was  installed  minister  of  the 
church  at  Charlestown,  Mass.,  April  30,  1789, 
where  he  remained  until  1821.  The  remainder 
of  his  life  was  pa^^ed  at  New  Haven,  where  he 
died,  June  9,  1826.  He  published  a  number  of 
sermons,  delivered  on  thanksgivings,  fiista,  and 
other  special  occasions ;  a  work  on  the  election 
of  a  Hollis  professor  of  divinity,  in  1805 ;  a  brief 
abridgment  of  the  History  of  Nmo  England  ;  a 
Genial  Oautteer ;  and  his  Geography^  the  first 
I  edition  of  which  appeared  in  1789.  "Four 
I  years,"  he  states,  "were  employed  in  this  work, 
during  whi(»h  ])eriod  be  visited  the  several  states 
of  the  Union,  maintained  an  extensive  correspon- 
dence with  men  of  science,  and  submitted  his 
manuscripts  to  the  inspection  of  gentlemen  in  the 
states  which  they  particularly  described  for  their 
correction."  The  portion  devoted  to  the  United 
States  occupies  480  out  of  the  530  closely  printed 
octavo  pages,  and  contains  a  full  description  not 
only  of  tlie  natural  features  of  the  country,  bat 
of  its  history,  and  is  especially  valuable  for  ita 
minute  account  of  the  chief  towns  and  citiee,  and 
its  gossiping  observation  upon  the  manners  and 
customs  of  the  people  of  the  different  states.  He 
also  published  in  1822  a  Beportofa  Tour  among 
the  Indians  in  the  Summer  o^l820,  made  in  pur- 
suance of  a  commission  from  government. 

ALBERT  QALLATIN. 

Albest  Gallatin  was  bom  at  Geneva,  Switzer- 
land, January  29,  1761.  Ills  parents  died  in  his 
infancy;  but  by  the  care  of  a  distant  lady  relative 
of  his  mother,  he  received  an  excellent  ethication. 
After  gn\dutiting  m  1799  from  the  university  of 
his  native  city,  he  emigrated  to  America,  and 
landed  at  Boston,  July  14,  1780.  Meeting  here 
with  some  friends  of  his  family  who  defigned 
settling  in  Maine,  he  accompanied  them  to  their 
destination,  near  the  fort  at  Machias.  On  ar- 
riving there,  he  found  the  commander.  Captain 
John  Allen,  engaged  in  raising  a  company  of  vo- 
lunteers to  march  to  the  defence  of  Passania- 
quoddy.  He  not  only  joined  and  accompanied 
the  expedition,  but  loaned  the  commanding 
officer  six  hundred  dollars,  nearly  all  the  money 
he  had,  taking  an  order  on  the  government  in 
payment.  On  his  return  to  Boston,  he  found 
the  treasury  destitute  of  fimds,  and,  unable  to 
wait  for  the  chances  of  its  replenishment,  was 
forced  to  sell  his  claim  for  one  third  of  its  value. 
In  1782  he  was  appointed  teacher  of  French 
in  Harvard  College,  and  in  the  following  year 
removed  to  Virginia.  Here  he  was  broug^it  into 
prominent  notice  by  the  ability  with  which  he 
argued  the  claims  of  some  forei^  capitalists  who 
had  made  large  advances  to  the  state  of  Virginia. 
We  next  find  him  purchasing,  with  the  patrimony 
which  he  had  drawn  from  Europe,  an  exten^ve 
tract  in  the  west  of  the  state.  It  was  probably 
while  engaged  in  examining  these  lands,  that  the 
interview  occurred  with  General  Washington, 
which  is  relRtA?d  in  Mr.  John  R.  Bartlett's  addreai 
before  the  N.  Y.  Historical  Society*  on  the  de- 
cease of  Mr.  Gallatin. 


Thb  author  of  the  first  geography  of  the  United 
States^  Jedidiah  Morse,  was  a  descendant  of  an 


•  lit  World,  T.  na 
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"  Mr.  Gollatm  said  he  first  met  Geneml  Washington 
at  the  office  of  a  Land  Agent,  near  the  Keuawha 
river,  iu  North  Western  Virginia,  where  he  (Mr.  G.) 
had  been  engaged  in  surveying.  The  office  consists 
ed  of  a  log  house,  14  feet  square,  in  which  was  but 
one  room.  In  one  comer  of  this  was  a  bed  for  the 
use  of  the  agent  General  Washington,  who  owned 
large  tracts  of  land  in  this  region,  was  then  visiting 
them  in  company  with  his  nephew,  and  at  the  same 
time  examining  the  country  with  a  view  of  opeuiiig 
a  road  across  the  Alleghanies.  Many  of  the  settlers 
and  hunters  fiEmiiliar  with  the  country,  had  been  in- 
vited to  meet  the  General  at  this  place,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  him  such  information  as  would  enable 
him  to  select  the  most  eligible  pass  for  the  con- 
templated road.  Mr.  Gallatin  felt  a  desire  to  meet 
this  great  man,  and  determined  to  await  his  arri- 
vaL 

'*0n  his  arrival,  General  Washington  took  his  seat 
at  a  pine  table  in  the  log  cabin,  or  rather  land 
agenrs  office,  surrounded  by  the  men  who  had 
come  to  meet  him.  They  all  stood  up,  as  there  was 
no  room  for  seats.  Some  of  the  more  fortunate, 
however,  secured  quarters  on  the  bed.  They  then 
underwent  an  examination  by  the  General,  who 
wrote  down  all  the  particulars  stated  by  them.  He 
was  very  inquisitive,  questioning  one  after  the 
other,  and  noting  down  all  they  said.  Mr.  Gallatin 
stood  among  the  others  in  the  crowd,  though  quite 
near  the  table,  and  listened  attentively  to  the 
numerous  queries  put  by  the  General,  and  very 
soon  discovered  from  the  various  relations  whicn 
was  the  only  practicable  pass  through  which  the 
road  could  be  made.  He  felt  uneasy  at  the  in- 
decision of  the  General,  when  the  point  was  so  evi- 
dent to  him,  and  without  reflecting  on  the  impro- 
priety of  it,  suddenly  interrupted  him,  saying,  *  Oh, 
it  is  plain  enough,  such  a  place  (a  spot  just  mentioned 
by  one  of  the  settlers)  is  the  most  practicable.*  The 
good  people  stared  at  the  young  surveyor  ^for  they 
only  knew  him  as  such)  with  surprise,  wonaering  at 
his  Doldness  in  thrusting  his  opinion  unasked  upon 
the  General 

"  The  interruption  put  a  sudden  stop  to  General 
Washington's  inquiries.  He  laid  down  his  pen, 
raised  his  eyes  from  his  paper,  and  cast  a  stern  look 
at  Mr.  Gallatin,  evidently  offended  at  the  intrusion 
of  his  opinion,  but  snid  not  a  word.  Resuming  his 
former  attitude,  he  continued  his  interrogations  for 
a  few  minutes  longer,  when,  suddenly  stopping,  he 
threw  down  his  pen,  turned  to  Mr.  Gallatin,  and 
said, '  Yon  are  right,  sir.' 

** '  It  was  so  on  all  occasions  with  General  Wash- 
ington,' remarked  Mr.  Gallatin  to  me.  '  He  was 
slow  in  forming  an  opinion,  and  never  decided  until 
he  knew  he  was  right" 

*' To  continue  the  narrative:  the  General  stayed 
here  aU  night,  occupying  the  bed  alluded  to,  while 
his  nephew,  the  land  agent,  and  Mr.  Gallatin  rolled 
themselves  in  blankets  and  buffalo  skins,  and  lay 
upon  the  bare  floor.  After  the  examination  men- 
tioned, and  when  the  party  went  out.  General 
Washington  inquired  who  the  young  man  was  who 
had  interrupted  him,  made  his  acquaintance,  and 
learned  all  the  particulars  of  his  nistory.  They 
oocaaionally  met  afterwards,  and  the  General  urged 
Jlr.  Gallatin  to  become  his  land  agent ;  but  as  Mr. 
Gallatin  was  then,  or  intended  soon  to  become,  the 
owner  of  a  large  tract  of  land,  he  was  compelled  to 
decline  the  favorable  offer  made  him  by  General 
Washington." 

Gallatin  was  prevented  from  settling  on  his 
landjs  in  consequence  of  the  hostilities  of  tlie 
Indians,  and  ia  1786  purchased  a  farm  on  the 


Monongahok,  in  Pennsylvania,  on  the  borders  of 
Virginia. 

In  1789  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  con- 
vention assembled  to  amend  the  oonstitntion  of 
the  state,  and  in  the  following  year  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  same  com- 
monwealth. He  soon  became  the  leading  mem- 
ber of  that  body,  by  whom  he  was  chosen  in 
1798  United  States  Senator. 

He  took  his  seat,  but  retained  it  only  two 
mouths,  it  being  then  decided,  after  elaborate 
argument,  by  a  strict  party  vote  of  fourteen  to 
twelve,  that  he  was  ineligible  to  the  office.  The 
point  in  dispute  related  to  the  period  from  which 
his  citizenship  was  to  be  dated. 

In  1794  Mr.  Gallatin  married  a  daughter  of 
Commodore  Nicholson,  and  returning  to  his  resi- 
dence in  Pennsylvania,  was  soon  again  engaged 
in  public  affairs  in  consequence  of  the  insurrec- 
tion against  the  excise  duty  then  levied  by  Con- 
gress. He  attended  a  public  meeting  of  citizens 
of  the  western  counties,  called  to  take  in  consi- 
deration the  unsettled  state  of  the  country  arising 
from  this  difficulty,  and  by  his  influence  suc- 
ceeded in  preventing  the  passage  of  resolutions 
of  a  violent  and  treasonable  nature,  and  pro- 
curing the  appointment  of  delegates  to  treat  with 
those  appointed  for  the  purpose  by  the  federal 
and  state  governments. 

On  the  fourteenth  of  October,  in  the  same  year, 
he  was  elected  member  of  Congress  for  the  district 
adjacent  to  that  in  which  he  resided.  He  was 
put  up,  without  his  knowledge,  as  on  independent 
candidate,  in  opposition  to  the  nominees  of  the 
two  regular  parties,  on  the  express  ground  of  his 
recent  service  in  the  cause  of  order. 

Gallatin  entered  Congress  Dec.,  1795,  and  was 
thrice  re-elected  by  the  same  district,  but  was 
prevented  from  serving  his  fourth  term  by  his 
appointment  as  Secretary  of  the  Treasury  by  Mr. 
Jelferson.  He  at  once  became  the  leader  of  the 
republican  party.  His  services  to  the  country  in 
its  financial  relations  have  been  universally  ac- 
knowledged. He  opposed  the  increase  of  the 
national  debt,  and  prepared  the  way  for  its 
gradual  extinction.  He  was  a  warm  advocate  of 
internal  improvements,  and  particularly  of  the 
Natiooal  Koad  and  of  the  Coast  Survey.  He 
also  systematized  the  mode  of  disposal  of  the  pub- 
lic lands.  In  1813  he  retired  from  the  Cabinet  to 
take  part  with  Adams  and  Clay  in  the  negotia- 
tions for  peace  with  Great  Britain. 

From  1816  to  1823  he  resided  in  Paris,  as  the 
minister  of  the  United  States.  In  1826  he  was 
appointed  to  similar  office  at  the  court  of  Great 
Britain.  His  intercourse  with  both  governments 
was  signalized  by  treaties  and  other  measures  of 
great  benefit  to  the  United  States. 

In  1827  he  returned  to  his  adopted  country, 
and  resided  for  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
city  of  New  York.  Here  he  soon  after  his  return 
prepared  the  argument  in  behalf  of  the  United 
States,  to  be  laid  before  the  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands as  umpire  on  the  Maine  boundary  question. 
An  elaborate  essay  on  the  same  subject  appeared 
from  his  pen  in  1840.  In  1831  Gallatin  pub- 
lished CangideratioM  on  the  Currency' and  Bank- 
ing System  of  the  United  States^  in  which  he 
reviewed  the  laws  of  paper  money  and  the  Bank- 
ing system  of  the  United  States,  with  its  metallio 
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basis  &nd  the  suppression  of  funall  notcH,  as  well 
B3  llie  Constitutiiiniil  [lowera  of  Conp'taa,  Bdvo- 
cating  the  advanLngea  offt  rct^ilAh.-d   Itankoftho 
CniltU   SLiUta.      In   1838   he   ren.lered   &n   im- 
portant service  to  the  community  by  nsing  his 
inflaence  in  a  convention  of  bank  presidents,  in  i 
&vor  of  a  restunptioD  of  specie  jnyments  by  I 
those  institutions  ah«r  the  financial  crisis  of  1S36.  | 
The  remainder  of  liia  life  was  principally  occupied   , 
by  researches  ci)nnect«d  witli  the  nntnral  features,  I 
pnxl notions,  anil  ahoiiginal  literature  of  the  conn-  ' 
try.  His  memory  was  remarkable,  and  the  stores 
of  knowledfce  which  his  long  life  of  close  a[>plioa-   ! 
tion  and  observation  had  occnmulatei!,  were  freely 
bestowed  on  all  to  whom  tbey  could  be  of  service. 


Bo  was  elected  President  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  in  1843,  and  notwithstanding 
his  great  H)^,  continued  indcfatif^ble  in  itA  duties 
until  bis  duatli.  The  year  previously  he  was 
mainly  instrument^  in  founding  and  tiecainc  the 
flret  President  of  the  Ethnologi^  Society,  wliich 
has  piiblislied  in  its  collections  liis  work  on  the 
Bemi-Civiliied  Nations  of  Moiioo,  Yucatan,  and 
Central  America.  This  work,  which  reviews  the 
languages,  numeration,  calendar  and  astronomy, 
history,  and  chronology  of  these  conntricrA,  con- 
twns  al«)  the  author's  modestly  termed  Conjec- 
tures on  the  Origin  of  Semi-Civilization  in  Ameri- 
ca, in  ivltieh  he  refers  the  physical  type  to  Asia, 
and  finds  in  the  philological  variations  proof  of  a 
distant  antiquity.  The  use  of  the  calendar  and 
of  agriculture  is  philosophically  ascribed  to  nn 
indigenons  cultivation.  The  notes  on  Mexico 
may  be  regardi'd  as  a  teqnel  to  the  author's 
^noptit  ^  the  Indian  TVibei  within  the  United 
Statu,  Eattoftke  Rooty  Mountain*,  and  in  the 
Britiih  and  Suetian  Poiteetions  in  North  Ameri- 
ca^ published  in  the  Moond  volume  of  Transac- 
tions of  the  American  Antiquarian  Society,  in 
which  a  resume  is  giv«n  of  extensive  researches 
in  family  classification  and  langnage,  of  which  he 
notes  "  the  similarity  of  structure  and  grammati- 
cal formi.    The  result  spears  to  confirm  the 


opinions  already  eotertuned  on  the  snhjeot  by 
Mr.  DuPoJlceau,  Mr.  Pickering,  and  others ;  and  to 

frove  that  all  the  languagea,  not  only  of  our  own 
ndians,  but  of  tlie  niitive  inhabitants  of  Aitieric* 
from  the  Arctic  Ocean  to  Cape  Horn,  have,  as 
for  as  tbey  have  been  investigated,  a  distinct 
character  common  to  all,  and  apparently  diflering 
fnim  any  of  those  of  tiie  other  continent  with 
which  we  are  most  familiar."  His  first  essay  on 
Uiis  subject  was  undertaken  in  1823  at  the  re- 
quest of  Alexander  Von  Humboldt,  and  by  him 
communicated  to  the  geographer  Balbi,  who 
noticed  it  with  praise  in  the  inlroduction  to  hit 
"Atlas  Elhnographique."  Gallatin  ])ursue<l  the 
topic,  obtoining  vocabularies  in  182S  and  '6  &om 
Soutliern  Indians  visiting  Washington,  making 
inquiries  in  variona  quarters  and  assisted  by 
DuPonceau.  In  his  latter  years  the  lest  and 
entliasiaam,  the  pains-taking  aocuracy  of  detail 
combined  with  the  clear  pbiloeophlcaf  deduction 
with  which  he  occupied  himBelf  in  these  historic 
and  antiquarian  themes,  will  long  live  in  the 
minds  of  those  who  witnessed  this  picture  of  a 
learned  and  amiable  old  ape  worthy  to  be  esti- 
mated by  the  eulogium  of  Cicero.  The  infofaon 
of  a  foreign  accent  which  his  speech  retained,  did 
not  les.4en  the  charm  of  this  earnestness  and  eim- 

Elieity  as  they  were  witnessed  and  always  bigliljr 
onnrcd  in  the  monthly  meetings,  during  hn 
Presidency,  of  the  Hietoricol  Society. 

Geography  and  its  kindred  ethnological  topics 
seem  Ut  have  always  excited  Gallatin's  interest. 
On  his  arrival  in  Boston,  a  youth  of  nineteen, 
Mr.  Bartlett  relates  in  his  personal  reminiscenoea, 
one  of  bis  fintt  acts  was  to  ns«end  the  roof  (if  his 
domicile.  Here  he  descried  the  hilfs  of  Milton, 
and  the  next  day  proceeded  on  foot  with  a  tra- 
velling friend  to  Uii'Jr  summits.  The  horizon  was 
bouuded  by  etitl  higher  eminences  to  the  west, 
and  to  these,  iu  tlie  vicinity  of  Worcester,  ha 
jonmoycd  still  on  foot,  in  quest  of  an  extended 
view. 

In  1840,  when  the  agitation  of  the  north-wwt- 
em  boundary  difDcultics  with  England  seemed  to 
threaten  liostilitie?,  Gallatin  published  a  pamphlet 
on  The  Oregon  Quation,  in  wliich  he  reviewed 
the  matter  with  impartiality,  and  urged  the  pro- 
priety of  a  moderate  course  which  would  avoid 
"  the  scandalous  spectacle,  perhaps  not  unwelcome 
to  some  of  the  beholders,  of  an  unnatorol  and  an 
unnecessary  war."  The  argument  was  fialher 
sustained  by  a  practical  ap[)endix  of  War  Expen- 
ses, in  which  the  veteran  financier  and  political 
economist  drew  from  his  old  stores  of  guvemment 
eiperionco  with  effect.  lie  had  occasion  to  re- 
turn to  this  topic  two  years  later,  when  he 
sun)med  up  in  a  pamphlet  the  War  E^xnset  of 
the  contest  with  Mexico,  and  further  enforced  his 
pacific  benevolent  view  in  a  t»ct  in  which  be 
surveyed  the  m^  conditions  of  tfae  questkn, 
which  be  entitled  Peace  atth  Mexico.  This 
pamphlet  was  mostly  written  out,  at  Ur.  Gal- 
latinV  dictation,  by  his  friend  J.  R.  BartlcAt. 
More  than  one  hundred  and  Sttj  thousand  copies 
of  it  were  distributed.  It  had  its  eflect  in  direct- 
ing public  opinion  and  leading  to  an  adjnstment 
of  the  conflict.  The  funds  for  printing  this  worit 
were  raised  by  subscription.  A  few  friwds  nm 
at  bis  house  nightly  to  devise  means  fur  printing 
and  distributing  it. 


RICHARD  AL80P. 


Ur.  Gallntin  died  nt  Adtnria,  in  the  victtiitf  of 
New  York,  August  12, 1849.  No  extended  ncoonnt 
of  fais  life  has  jet  appeared.  In  the  preparation  of 
the  present  Bketcfi,  we  have  been  inde)>(«d  to  a 
bic^^phical  article  in  the  Deinocretio  Review  for 
Jane,  1S43,  froin  the  pen  of  William  Beach  Law- 

In  person  Ur.  Osllntin  was  of  medium  heij^bt, 
and  in  his  latter  years  much  bent  by  age.  His 
featares  were  strongly  marked,  and  hie  eye  re- 
tuned  to  the  last  a  piercing  brilbancy. 

BICHABD  ALSO?. 
Thib  acoomplisbcil  scholar  and  refined  poetical 
writer  and  wit  wa.s  born  at  Uiddletown,  Con- 
necticut, January  28,  1T61.  His  fatlier,  a  mer- 
chant, <lied  when  the  Bon  was  but  five  yeara  old, 
leaving  him  the  eldest  of  eight  children.  lie 
entered  Tale  Collie,  but  did  not  grodoate 
there ;  indeed  his  education  seems  to  have  been 
of  that  kind  among  the  continental  laognages  of 
Europe,  which  colleges  then  snjiplied  inuolt  less 
than  now,  when  these  interests  are  still  neglected. 
In  after  life  he  was  fimiiliarly  acquainted  with 
the  Greek,  Lalin,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  from 
all  which  he  made  translations.  A  portion  of  liia 
Conquist  of  Scandinavia  appears  in  the  cultt'clion 
of  "  American  Poetns"  published  at  Litchfield  in 
1793,  among  the  few  new  contributions  to  that 
volume,  five  of  which  were  written  by  biin.  A 
translalJon  from  the  poem  of  Silins  Itnlieiis  was 
nmong  hia  earliest  prodnctionp.  Thei-e  are 
among  his  nnnnblisheil  USS.  transhitions  from 
the  Italian  of  Monti,  the  French  of  Florian,  and 
the  old  Greek  poem  on  the  Trojan  War  of  Qnin- 
tns  Calaber. 

At  Ilnrtford,  in  Aagnst,  1791,  among  the  wits 
of  that  town,  Alsop,  in  coifjunction  with  bis 
friend  Theodore  Dwight,  brother  of  Timothy, 
wrote  tlie  first  number  of  the  series  of  paj^ra, 
'^  Tie  Echo."  It  was  published  in  the  American 
MareuTy.  With  the  ejceptiun  of  a  few  linos 
written  by  Dri.  Uason  F.  Cogswell  and  Elihu  H. 
Smith,  and  a  part  of  one  or  two  numbers  by  Dr. 
Lemuel  HopkinB,  tlie  entire  work  was  the  pro- 
dncticin  of  Messrs.  Alaop  and  Dwight* 

The  Echo  has  its  title  from  the  cast  of  these 
productions,  which  are  parodies  or  exaggerations 
of  newspaper  narrativee,  popular  aildreesee,  go- 
vemon'  epeechea  and  prodatnations  of  the  time, 
whidi  oflered  numerous  sptcimena,  with  abnn- 
dant  pruvooation  for  the  witty  treatment  which 
they   received  at  the  hands   of  the    Uortford 

The  Echo  oan^t  the  noise,  fury,  and  rhodo* 
montade  of  orators  and  the  press,  and  reeoimded 
them  in  loader  measure.  If  a  penny-a-liner  grew 
more  maudlin  and  drunken  m  his  style  than 
usual ;  if  on  office-holder  played  his  "  fantastic 
tricks,"  a  politician  vapored,  or  a  scientific  pre- 
tender bored  tlie  pnblic  witli  his  ignorance,  or  a 
French  democratic  procession  moved  at  the  heels 
of  Genet,  it  was  sure  to  bo  heard  of  from  the 
banks  of  the  ConneoticiiL  Uetaphors,  witli  poli- 
tical, then  ran  hi^    As  the  Conservative  party 


bl«  ptudactlDn  Is  ^len  In  (be  Ka 

jiidiCDiADl  and  nrefql  pnwitlD 
not  mtM  my  purl  of  am  Ecbo,  : 


of  the  country,  the  Federalists  had  an  advantage, 
at  least  in  the  a'^uniption  of  authority  in  the  mat- 
ter, for  the  force  and  talent  employed  being 
eijnal,  the  entrenched  party  will  always  laugh 
the  loudest.  What  began  in  the  Echo  with  tite 
mirthful  travesty  of  a  newspaper  article,  snon 
rose  to  the  hitler  sarcasm  of  political  controversy. 
The  democracy  of  the  day  supplied  the  motive. 
In  some  of  the  eccentricities  of  John  Hancock 
there  was  enough  ready  material  for  Mnnsement, 
while  the  downright  wcstt-m  humor  of  Bracken- 
ridge  offered  more  resistance  to  the  treatment. 
Tlie  nnjvetc  of  the  former  invited  ridienle,  while 
the  intentional  drollery  of  the  other  already  occu- 
pied the  ground  of  satire.    It  is  easy  to  ridicule  a 


oouiitry,  was  well  worth  listening  to.  It  had, 
too,  a  guarantee  for  a  certain  decorum  in  the  ne- 
cessities of  verse.  If  it  fell  into  railii^,  the 
poetical  Echo  was  at  least  bound  to  choice  words 
and  harmonious  numbers — though  indifferent 
enough  at  times  to  such  refinements — wliile  occa- 
sionally the  victims  were  under  obligation  to  the 
wits  for  embalming  their  nonsense. 
In  the  twentieth  and  last  number  of  the  Echo, 

Snblisiied  in  the  volume,  there  is  a  travesty  of 
efierson's  Presidential  Inaugural  of  1605,  which 
illustrates  the  jaundiced  view  of  politicians  for 
tiiose  days.  There  is  notliing  in  the  address 
which  oiiallcnges  satire ;  but  as  this  "  Echo"  is 
one  of  the  most  polished  of  thctie  effusions,  the 
reader  may  be  carious  to  see  what  was  made  of 
the  subject,  and  wo  have  placed  a  portion  of  the 
article  among  our  extracts.  The  Jeffersonian 
Gossip  on  the  Indians  is  an  amusing  caricature. 
The  gentler  pleasantry  of  the  volume,  it  may  bo 
presumed  from  the  disposition  sboivn  in  his  other 
writings,  mny  be  assigned  to  Alsop ;  tho  B)ian>er 
sarcasm  to  the  severer  jien  of  Theodore  Dwight. 
The  book  was  helped  along  by  a  nnmber  of 
comic  d«aigns  by  Tisdale,   an  artut  who  was 
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also  a  clever  illustrator  of  TrumbuU'B  MTin- 
gai* 

To  the  Echo  is  appended,  in  the  same  volnme, 
A  Poetico-Politieal  Olio^  coitBiHing  of  EittraeU 
fwm  Democracy  y  an  Epic  Poem ;  Oreen  ffouse^ 
and  other  New  Year^e  Verses^  which  were  politi- 
cal satires  of  the  same  school. 

In  1800  Alsop  published  A  Poem  to  the  Me- 
mory  of  Wmhington^i  of  which  a  few  couplets 
will  show  the  temper : — 

TliougU  shone  thy  life  a  model  bright  of  praise, 
Not  less  the  ezamplo  bright  tlij  death  portrays ; 

In  that  dread  moment  awfully  serene, 

No  trace  of  suffering  marked  thy  placid  mien ; 

No  groan,  no  murmuring  plaint  escaped  thy  tongue ; 

No  longing  shadows  oVr  thy  brow  were  hung : 

Bnt  calm  m  Christian  hope,  nndamp'd  with  fear, 

Thou  Rawest  the  high  reward  of  virtue  near. 

On  that  bright  meed,  in  surest  trust  reposed, 

As  thy  firm  hand  thine  eye^  expiring  closed ; 

Pleased,  to  the  will  of  Heaven  resign'd  thy  breath, 

And  smil'd,  as  nature's  struggles  closed  in  death. 

In  1806,  the  Enchanted  Lake  of  the  Fairy 
Morgana  appeared  from  his  pen,  in  New  York ; 
a  translation  somewhat  in  the  style  of  Mr.  Way 
in  his  versions  of  the  Fabliaux,  ft*om  the  second 
book  of  tlie  Orlando  Inamorato  of  Francesco 
Bemi.  The  prose  narrative  in  the  notes,  which 
brings  up  the  story,  is  written  with  ease  and  ele- 
gance. The  portion  of  the  poem  chosen  for 
translation  is  well  adapted  for  separate  narra- 
tion; and  the  evident  care  and  pleasure  with 
which  the  chivalric  adventures  and  imaginative 
marvels  are  brought  out,  give  piquancy  to  the 
statement,  that  the  author  left  an  unpublished 
poem,  The  Cfianns  of  Fancy^  to  the  composition 
of  which  his  studies  and  genius  naturally  incited 
him.  This  production,  which  is  preserved  among 
the  MSS.  of  the  family,  was  written  by  Mr. 
Alsop  at  an  early  age.  It  is  in  five  books,  in 
good  heroic  measure,  supported  by  ample  notes 
and  illustrations  from  the  writer's  favorite  stores 
of  reading  among  travellera  and  natural  histo- 
rians. 

Its  plan  is  a  survey  of  the  materials  for  the 
exercise  of  fancy  in  the  remote  objects  of  history 
or  geography,  the  wonders  and  luxuries  of  Egypt, 
China,  and  the  East,  and  the  newly  navigated 
regions  of  Polynesia.  We  may  detect  tlie  mflu- 
ence  of  Darwin,  who  was  tlien  the  fashionable 
poet  of  the  day,  in  his  lines.  In  the  opening  of 
one  of  the  cantos  he  pays  tlie  usual  compliments 
of  the  day  to  his  brother  bards  in  America.  The 
list  was  then  a  short  one. 


♦  Tlsdale  was  a  designer,  engraver,  and  miniature  pointer. 
ITe  was  a  native  of  New  England.  Danlap  knew  liim  as  a  mi- 
niature painter  In  New  York,  in  1806.  lie  removed  to  Hart- 
ford ana  engaged  in  business  witli  "  The  Graphic  Company," 
engraving  notes  for  the  banks.  He  wrote  a  political  satire, 
which  he  illustrated,  entitled  '*  The  Oerrymanaer."— Dunlap's 
Arts  of  Design,  ii.  46. 

t  A  Poem :  sacred  to  the  Memory  of  George  Washington, 
late  President  of  the  United  States,  and  Commander-in-chief 
of  the  Armies  of  the  United  States.  Adapted  to  the  28d 
Feb.,  1800.    By  Kichard  Alsop. 


**  Borne  to  distant  lands  thy  deeds  sabHme 


Shall  brighten,  as  they  mark  the  page  of  time; 
And  ages  yet  unborn,  with  glad  acclaim, 
Pronounce  a  Wasbington^B  filnstrious  name."* 

Charms  or  Fanot. 

Hartford :  Printed  by  Hadaon  and  Goodwin.    1800. 


Fen  here,  where  late  unknown  to  Cnltnre's  band. 
Thy  glooms,  Columbia !  spread  the  savage  land. 
O'er  whose  wild  walks,  wnose  unfrequented  ahade, 
Tlie  Indian  sole,  rude  Son  of  Nature,  stray'd; 
Now  cultured  plains  extend,  and  cities  smile. 
And  polished  manners  grace  the  lavour'd  sofl: 
Begrim'd  with  blood  where  erst  the  savage  fell. 
Shrieked  the  wild  war-whoop  with  infernal  yell. 
The  Muses  sing ;  lo  I  Trumbull  wakes  the  lyre. 
With  all  the  fervor  of  poetic  fire. 
Superior  poet  I  in  whose  classic  strain. 
In  oright  accordance  wit  and  fancy  reign ; 
Whose  powers  of  genius,  in  their  ample  range. 
Comprise  each  subject  and  each  tuneml  change. 
Each  charm  of  melody  to  Phcebus  dear. 
The  grave,  the  gay,  the  tender,  and  severe. 
Majestic  D wight,  sublime  in  epic  strain, 
Panits  the  fierce  horrors  of  the  crimson'd  plain; 
And  in  Yirgilian  Barlow's  tuneful  lines. 
With  added  splendor  great  Columbus  shitaeeL 

George  Washington  is,  of  course,  not  forgotten — 

And  now,  so  long  diverg[ent  from  her  way, 
'Mid  fniry  realms  and  primal  worlds  to  stray. 
Allured,  the  Muse  resumes  her  pristine  theme. 
And  hangs  delighted  o'er  Ohio's  stream. 
'Mid  these  fair  scenes,  array'd  in  summer's  bloom. 
Where  wilds  of  fragrance  breathe  a  glad  perfume 
And  bright  with  every  flower  of  richest  hues. 
One  vast  parterre  each  beauteous  prairie  shows; 
Too  oft  in  fatal  strife  the  bloody  plain 
Has  blashed,  Columbia  I  with  Iby  heroes  slain, 
Wliile  o'er  their  mangled  forms  the  savage  smil'd. 
And  songs  of  triumph  shook  the  echoing  wild. 
Here,  patriot  cliief  I  commenc'd  thy  first  essay. 
The  morning  promise  of  thy  glorious  day  1 
What  time  the  foe  their  fatal  ambush  spread. 
And  Britain  yielded  while  her  eeueral  oled: 
Here  first  that  martial  genius  ^one  display'd, 
Dcstin'd  in  future  time  thy  country's  aid. 
When  stern  injustice  bade  her  gloomy  band 
In  blood  and  ruin  whelm  the  hapless  land. 
Oppression  in  his  car  exulting  sate, 
And  Freedom  trembled  for  Colanibia's  fate. 
In  thee  thy  country  owns,  with  grateful  pride, 
Her  shield  in  war,  in  peace  her  surest  guide. 
Long,  generous  patriot  I  may  that  country  share 
Thy  prudent  counsels  and  thy  guardian  care ; 
Long  happy  in  thy  rule,  in  peace  maintain 
Those  various  blessings  which  she  bled  to  gain. 
While  borne  to  distant  lands,  thy  deeds  sublime 
Shall  brighten  as  they  mark  the  page  of  time. 
And  ages  yet  unborn,  with  glad  acclaim. 
Pronounce  a  Washington's  illustrious  name. 

At  the  close  of  the  poem  he  indulges  in  Chat 
retrospect  of  fallen  greatness  celebrated  by  so 
many  poets,  and  which  Kirke  White  and  Maoan- 
lav  have  anticii>ated  as  the  fate  of  London ;  bnt 
when  Boston ia  and  Philadelphia,  a  half  centnry 
ago,  were  the  theme,  the  poet^s  imagination  iiad 
a  double  task  to  perform  in  creating  the  grandeur 
to  be  destroyed : — 

Thus,  o'er  these  climes  as  bends  my  airy  way. 
Where  Power,  grim  despot,  spreads  his  iron  sway. 
Where  Desolation  rears  nis  baleful  crest, 
'Mid  scenes  in  vain  by  lavish  nature  ble^; 
'Mid  luxury's  riot  waste,  where  Famine  reiens 
And  mouldering  cities  gloom  the  lonely  plains ; 
While  o'er  their  glories  past  pale  Metnoiy  sighs. 
What  dreary  prospects  m  idea  rise  I 
Is  this  of  realms  the  fate,  the  moumfhl  end 
To  which  must  all  inevitably  tend  I 
Must  each  in  turn  lament  the  same  sad  doom, 
By  heaven  prescribed  for  nations  yet  to  come, 
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And  as  their  fame  haa  slione,  their  empire  spread, 
Misfortune  o'er  them  roll  her  deepening  shade  I 
Ere  long,  perhaps,  by  barbarous  rule  opprest, 
Shall  Europe's  realms  this  fatal  truth  attest; 
Ere  long,  snail  haply  o*er  her  beauteous  land 
Btem  Iksolation  wave  his  sterile  wand; 
Her  fairest  plains  to  desert  wastes  be  tum'd. 
Her  arts  neglected,  her  refinementB  spurn'd, 
While  moes^rown  walls  and  heaps  of  ruins  rude 
Shall  mark  the  place  where  once  her  cities  stood : 
Where  gay  Lutetia's  splendid  scenes  are  spread, 
Shall  the  rank  thistle  wave  its  lonely  head ; 
And  London's  domed,  in  wild  destruction  hurl'd, 
Convey  a  future  moral  to  the  world. 
Yon  citieS)  too,  in  infant  pride  that  rise. 
And  shine,  Columbia!  'mid  thy  favor'd  skies, 
Some  future  dny  may  see  in  dust  o*erthrown. 
With  bramble  shadow'd,  and  with  brake  o'ergrown ; 
Some  future  <Iay,  the  traveller  haply  come 
To  view  their  ruins  from  his  distant  home. 
From  western  shores  with  brilliant  cities  grao'd, 
The  seats  of  science,  elegance,  and  taste. 
Where  now  Alaska  lifts  her  forests  rude, 
Or  Xootka  rolls  its  solitary  flood; 
While  o'er  the  spot,  contemplative,  he  strays 
Where  Philadelphia  caught  the  admiring  gaze ; 
'Mid  ambient  waves  York's  proud  emporinm  shone, 
Or  fair  Bostonia  grac'd  her  eastern  throne : 
No  peopled  domes,  no  spires  ascending  high, 
No  scenes  of  culture  please  his  pensive  eye. 
No  human  voice  he  hears — ^the  desert  plain 
Knows  but  the  whipperwill's  funereal  strain, 
The  hem's  hoarse  clang,  or  sca-g^'s  lonely  cry, 
Join'd  with  the  moan  of  winds  that  sadly  sigh 
O'er  many  a  shatter'd  pile  and  broken  stone 
Of  sculptured  form  in  mournful  unison: 
Save,  haply  startled  at  the  human  tread, 
From  some  gray  tomb  by  withering  fern  o'erspread. 
Slow  rears  the  rattle-snake  his  glistening  crest^ 
And  fills  with  deathful  sounds  uie  dreary  waste. 

In  ISOSj  Alsop  published  a  translation  of  the 
Gtographieal^  ifatural^  and  Cwil  Hutary  of 
Ohili^  by  the  Abb6  Molina,  a  native  Chilian, 
driven  from  his  country  on  the  expulsion  of  the 
Jesuits,  who  took  refuge  with  a  portion  of  his 
mannscripts  in  Italy,  where  his  work  appeared  in 
1787  and  1791.  He  is  methodical  and  full  of  in- 
teresting detail,  likely  to  fall  in  with  the  studies 
of  Alsop,  who  execnted  his  task  with  literary 
neatness,  and  was  at  the  pains  to  add  an  abstract 
of  Breillats  epic,  the  Araucana,  based  on  the 
Spanish  wars  and  the  forttmes  of  the  natives, — 
made  up  from  the  notes  and  specimens  published 
by  Hayley  and  the  Rev.  H.  Boyd.* 

Al9op  was  not  a  resident  of  tTew  York,  though 
he  spent  much  of  his  time  there  visiting  his  friend 
Riley,  the  bookseller.  He  died  snddenly  of  an 
affection  of  the  heart,  August  20,  1815,  at  his 
home  at  Flatbnsh,  Long  Island,  where  a  monu- 
ment in  the  village  chorohyanl  has  been  erected 
to  his  memory. 

Alsop  was  fond  of  field  sports  and  of  natural 
history.  His  Long  Island  residence  gave  him  op- 
portunity for  the  fonner,  while  his  love  of  the 
sdenoe  was  shown  in  his  cordial  support  of  the 


*  The  QeomsBMoal,  Nataral,  and  Civil  History  of  Cblll,  by 
Ahb6  DoD  J.  Ignstiaa  Molina.  Illustrated  by  a  balf>«be«t  m$;p 
of  the  country,  with  notes  from  the  Spanish  and  French  ver- 
eiona,  and  an  appendix,  containing  ooplova  extracts  fVom  the 
Araacana  of  Don  Alonzo  do  Ercllla.  Translated  troja  the 
oriidoai  Italian,  by  an  American  Gentleman.  8  vola  8va 
Mlddlatown  (Cono.) :  printed  for  J.  Blley,  180a 
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ornithologist  Wilson  at  Middletown,  and  his  care 
in  preparing  a  collection  of  birds,  which  is  still 
preserved  in  the  family,  the  neatness  and  dura- 
bility of  which  prove  him  to  have  been  an  ac- 
complished taxidermist.  In  New  York  he  was 
often  to  be  seen  at  the  book-store  of  Caritat  in 
the  old  City  Hotel,  and  formed  one,  in  tliose  days 
of  more  marked  sixsial  distinction  than  the  pre- 
sent, of  a  society  of  which  Kent^  Dunlap,  Wm. 
Johnson,  Brockden  Brown,  Mitchill,  and  the  an- 
tagonist of  the  Federal  politics  of  the  Echo, 
Philip  Freneau,  were  members.* 

The  youngest  brother  of  Richard,  John  Alsop, 
was  a  writer  of  verses,  which  he  kept  in  manu- 
script. The  specimens  published  in  Everest^s 
Poets  of  Connecticut  are  creditable  to  his  taste  and 
cultivation.  He  was  born  at  Middletown,  Feb.  5, 
1776.  He  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Dwight,  and  at- 
tended the  law-school  of  Judge  Reeve  at  Litch- 
field, practised  law  at  New  London,  and  was 
afterwards  a  bookseller  at  Hartford  and  at  New 
York.  He  passed  the  latter  part  of  his  life  in 
retirement  at  Middletown,  where  he  died,  Nov.  1, 
1841.    The  following  is  from  his  pen : — 


XLMT. 


Soft  slumbers  now,  with  downy  finffers,  close 
Th*  o*er wearied  eye  of  labour  and  of  care; 

Now  nothing  wakes  to  break  night's  deep  repose. 
But  I  who  vainly  strive  to  hush  despair. 

Slowly  I  wander  through  the  sacred  grounds. 
The  cold  and  lowly  mansions  of  the  dead ; 

Beneath  my  stops  the  hollow  earth  resounds, 
And  moaning  spectres  near  me,  beckoning,  tread. 

Awful,  unearthly  feelings  sway  the  soul, 

As  midnight  throws  her  blackest  horrors  round ; 

I  hear  afar  the  airy  death-bell  toll, 
And  faint,  low  wailings  rising  from  the  g^und. 

Here  in  this  spot  obscure  she  sleeps,  I  cry, 
She,  in  whom  all  a  woman's  virtues  shone ; 

Unhonored  here  her  mouldering  relics  lie, 
Marked  by  the   moss-grown,  rudely-eoulptnred 
stona 

0  thou  1  who  fondly  o'er  my  cradle  hung, 
My  little,  tottering  footsteps  led  with  care,* 

My  infant  woes  to  sleep  so  often  sung. 
And  watched  o'er  all  my  devious  life  with  prayer  I 

ITiough  grief,  too  late,  now  prompts  the  bitter  tear. 
That  my  wild  follies  caused  thee  many  a  pang. 

Yet  may  thy  guardian  spirit,  from  its  sphere. 
Still  o'er  my  paths  with  holy  in6uence  hang  1 

What  though  too  oft,  when  friends  in  death  repose, 
Their  memories  vanish  from  the  inconstant  mind. 

As  o'er  the  wreck  the  whelming  bUlows  oloso^ 
And,  ceaseless  shifting,  leave  do  trace  behind— - 

Yet  e'er  for  me  shall  memory's  tablets  bear. 
Impressions  deep  that  time  can  ne'er  erase ; 

The  few  slight  stams  of  error  disappear. 
And  all  thy  virtues  brighter  there  1  trace. 

O'er  her  low  grave,  by  all  but  me  for^t, 
Of  her  obUvious  fate  I  thus  complamed ; 

Deplored  her  hapless  death,  my  friendless  lot, 
And  madly  Heaven  and  its  aecrees  arraigned. 

With  grief  o'erpowered  my  languid  frame  reclined. 
In  the  drear  gloom,  a  parent's  ashes  near; 


*  We  are  Indebted  for  these  personal  remlolfloenoes  of  AlBOf> 
to  Dr.  Franela,  who  knew  well  the  whole  circle  In  which  Alsop 
moved. 
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A  spirit  move*  upon  the  rufltling  wind. 
And  these  low-breathed,  these  soothing  sounds  I 
hear. 

Enough  for  me,  that,  numbered  with  the  dead. 
At  close  of  summer's  day,  when  dews  descend, 

The  simple  stone  that  tells  where  I  am  laid. 
May  wake  remembrance  in  some  passing  friend. 

And  though  no  more  than  this  inglorious  stone, 

Of  all  life's  anxious  vanities  remain, 
Peace  1  dull  oblivion  hides  not  me  alone. 

But  over  bards  and  kings  extends  his  reign. 

Why  Borroweat  thou f     For  me  why  this  despair? 

Could  grief  recall  the  tenant  of  the  tomb, 
Wouldst  thou  my  mortal  burden  I  should  bear, 

And  qmt  for  earth  the  blest  ethereal  dome  ? 

She  ceased — and  now,  each  fevered  passion  hushed, 
No  more  my  falling  tears  bedew  her  sod ; 

But  with  new  hopes,  with  sacred  feelings  flushed, 
The  soul  holds  pure  communion  with  its  God. 

Now  from  the  world  remote,  its  woes,  its  ill, 
A  holy  tranquil  sorrow  sways  the  breast. 

Bids  this  poor  heart's  wild  throbbing  pube  be  still. 
And  gives  the  calm  of  heaven's  eternal  rest. 

▲  KBwsrAPza  TnuNDxm  btoul* 
Boston,  Jalj  Uth,  1791. 

On  TneadftV  U«t,  aboat  4  o'clock  p.m.,  cum*  on  s  Bmsrt  shower 
of  rain  attoodwi  with  lightning  and  thunder,  no  ways  remark- 
able. The  olonda  soon  dbsipated,  and  the  appearance  of  the 
azure  vault  left  trivial  hopes  of  further  needftil  supplies  from 
the  vneorked  hoMen  o/hMfmK  In  a  few  moments  the  hurlzon 
was  again  OTerahadowed,  and  an  almost  impenetrable  gloom 
mantled  the  face  of  the  skies.  The  wind  frequently  shlfling 
from  one  point  to  another,  wafted  the  elouds  In  various  direc- 
tions, until  at  last  they  united  in  one  common  centre,  and 
shrouded  the  visible  globe  in  thick  darkness.  The  attendant 
lightning,  with  the  accompanying  thunder,  brought  forth  ftom 
the  treaanres  that  embattled  elements  to  awftil  conflict,  were 
extremely  vivid,  and  amazing  loud.  Those  buildings  that 
were  defended  by  electric  rods,  appeared  to  be  wrapped  In 
sheets  of  Uvld  flame,  and  a  flood  of  the  nure  fire  rolled  its 
burning  torrents  down  them  with  alarming  violence.  The 
mi^estic  roar  of  dlsplodlng  thunders,  now  bursting  with  a  sud- 
den crash,  and  now  wasting  the  rumbling  Echo  of  their 
sounds  in  other  land^  added  Indescribable  grandeur  to  the  sub- 
lime scene.  The  windows  of  the  upper  regions  appeared  as 
thrown  wide  open,  and  the  trembling  cataract  poured  impetu- 
ous down.  More  salutary  showers,  and  more  needed,  hare 
not  been  experienced  this  summer.  Several  previous  weeks 
had  exhibited  a  melancholy  sight :  the  verdure  of  fields  was 
nearly  destroyed:  aid  the  patient  husbandman  almost  experl- 
enoea  despair.  Two  beaattfUl  rainbows,  the  one  existing  In  its 
native  glories,  and  the  other  a  splendid  reflection  of  primitive 
oo]our^  oIosmI  the  magnificent  picture,  and  presented  to  the 
contemplative  mind,  the  aogel  of  meray,  cloathed  with  the 
brilliance  of  this  irradiated  arch,  and  dispensing  felicity  to  as- 
Mmbled  worlds. 

It  Is  not  unnatural  to  expect  that  the  thunder  storm  would 
be  attended  with  some  damage.  We  hear  a  barn  belonging  to 
Mr.  Wjrthe  of  Cambridge,  caught  fire  from  the  lightning, 
which  entirely  consumed  the  same,  together  with  several  tons 
of  hay,  iDC 

BASirOBD,  AUGUST  8, 1791. 

**  Thc96  mighty  talea  toMch  great  ev&nU  reA^ors^ 
To/am6  ve  conseoraU  in  deatMeaa  wrte  I  ^ 

On  Tuesday  last  great  Sol,  with  piercing  eye, 
Pursued  his  journey  thro'  the  vaulted  sky, 
And  in  his  car  eflfulgent  roU'd  his  way 
Four  hours  beyond  the  burning  zone  of  day ; 
When  loi  a  cloud,  o'ershadowing  all  the  j^lain. 
From  countless  pores  perspir'd  a  liquid  rain. 
While  from  its  cracks  the  lightnings  made  a  peep. 
And  chit-chat  thunders  roc^d  our  fears  asleep. 
But  soon  the  vapoury  fog  dispers'd  in  air. 
And  left  the  azure  blue-eyed  concave  bare : 
Even  the  last  drop  of  hope,  which  dripping  skies 
Gave  for  a  moment  to  our  straining  eyes, 
like  Boston  Rum,  from  heaven's  j'tin^  bottles  broke, 
Lost  all  the  x^orks,  and  vanish'd  into  smoke. 


•  The  Echo.  No.  L 


But  Bwift  from  worlds  unknown,  a  fresh  sopply 
Of  vapour  dimm'd  the  great  horizon's  eye ; 
The  crazy  clouds,  by  shifting  zephyrs  driven, 
Wafted  tneir  courses  t-hrough  the  hi^-arched  heaven, 
Till  pil'd  aloft  in  one  stupendous  heap. 
The  seen  and  unseen  worlds  grew  dark,  and  nature 

'gan  to  weep. 
Attendant  lightnings  stream'd  their  tails  afar. 
And  social  thunders  wak'd  ethereal  war. 
From  dark  deep  pockets  brought  their  treasnr'd  store, 
Embattled  elements  increas'd  the  roar, — 
Red  crinkling  fires  expended  all  their  force, 
And    tumbling  rumblings  steer'd  their   besdloog 

course. 
Those  guarded  frames  by  thunder  poles*  secnr^d, 
Tho'  wrapp'd  in  sheets  of  flame,  tliose  sheets  endued, 
O'er  their  b  oad  roofs  the  fiery  torrents  roll'd. 
And  every  shirgle  seem'd  of  burning  gold. 
Majestic  thu..ders,  with  disploding  roar. 
And  sudden  crashing,  bounc'd  along  the  shore, 
Till,  loet  in  olher  lauds,  the  whiapering  sound 
Fled  from  our  ears  and  fainted  on  the  ground. 
Rain's  housef  on  high  its  window  sashes  op'd, 
And  out  the  cataract  impetuous  hopp'd. 
While  the  grand  scene  by  far  more  grand  appeared 
With   lightnings  never  seen  and  thunders  never 
heard. 

More  salutary  showers  have  not  been  known, 
To  wash  dame  Nature's  dirty  homespun  gown-* 
For  several  weeks  the  ^ood  old  Joans  been  seen, 
With  filth  bespattered  like  a  lazy  quean. 
The  husbandman  fast  travelling  to  despnir. 
Laid  down  his  hoe  and  took  bis  rocking  chair, 
While  his  fat  wife  the  well  and  cistern  dried. 
Her  mop  grown  useless  hung  it  up  and  cry'd. 

Two  rain-bows  fair  that  Iris  brought  along, 
Pick'd  from  the  choicest  of  her  coWd  throng; 
The  first-born  deck'd  in  pristine  hues  of  light, 
In  all  its  native  glories  glowing  bright, 
The  next  adom'd  with  lees  refulgent  rtty^ 
But  bori-owing  lustre  from  its  broUier's  bloze ; 
Shone  a  bright  reflex  of  those  colours  pay 
That  deek'd  with  light  creation's  primal  day, 
When  infant  Nature  lisp'd  her  earliest  notes, 
And  younJeer  Adam  crept  in  petticoats: 
And  to  the  people  to  reflection  given, 
"  The  sons  of  Boston,  the  elect  of  heaven." 
Presented  Mercy's  Angel  smiling  fair. 
Irradiate  splendors  frizzled  in  his  hair. 
Uncorking  demi-iohns,}  and  pouring  down. 
Heaven's  liquid  blessings  on  the  gaping  town. 

N.R  At  Cambridge  town,  the  self-same  day, 
A  barn  was  burnt  well-fill'd  with  hay. 
Some  say  the  lightening  turned  it  red, 
Some  say  the  thunder  struck  it  dead. 
Some  say  it  made  the  cattle  stare. 
And  some  it  kill'd  an  oged  mare ; 
But  we  expect  the  truth  to  learn, 
From  Mr.  Wythe,  who  own'd  the  banL§ 


•  Vnlgarly  Ilgrhtnlng  rods.  - 

t  The  old  pentlenum  firom  whoae  cellar  the  Jniik  wAXm  im 

demi-johns  were  taken.  ^     .  ^ 

X  Otherwise  called  deml-Jars ;  but  the  above  Is  prafcrre4  if 

the  most  elegant,  being  a  species  of  tho  proaopopeia. 

a  Those  pretentious    narratives   of  the  newfpapew  weie 
rlzed  in  18C1  by  Warren  Dutton,  a  Yale  College  P«t.J» 

his  Present  State  ofLUerature,    This  descripUon  of  a  Isaneij 

suggested  by  a  New  Tork  paper,  has  a  prettily  iMMf^^ 

simile: — 

In  ooDsdous  pride,  the  daughter  of  the  wooi 
Half  pleasU  tho'  learfal,  near  old  ocean  ateod; 
The  ocean's  heir  her  beauteofu  features  eyU 
And  much  he  wished  to  take  her  for  his  Mds. 
With  coy  reserve,  and  amorous  delay, 
She  stops  and  looks,  then  slidcv  along  her  wsy; 
At  length  rosolvd,  she  nod.s  with  P^^^  f*^ 
And  rushes,  blooming,  to  hb  food 

Dwrnie's  PortfoUo,  Jan.  17, 160t 
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oomxoft  SAjfcx>cx^  iinsAos  on  nAoi  plats.* 

Frum.  Oe  Ooiumbian  QmUnel  qfXov.  1%  VtVL 

Oonoord,  Novvmbor  8. 

•*  G€Mem«H  o/tke  JfouM  of  JteprMenioHvet, 
"I  Bboald  for  my  own,  as  well  aa  for  your conyenlenoe,  hare 
been  glad  to  haTe  mat  you  at  the  ancient  seat  of  our  Govern- 
ment ;  but  as  It  has  pleased  the  Most  HiOHf  to  yisit  that,  as 
well  aa  many  other  of  our  town^  with  a  troublesome  and  oon- 
tagions  disease,  I  have,  with  the  advice  of  the  Council,  thouirbt 
It  most  for  your  safat;^  and  comfort  to  convene  you  at  Uils 
place. 

**GK!rrLXMsx, 

**  I  am  argcd.  by  sense  of  duty,  to  communicate  to  yon  my 
mind  upon  a  Irunsactlon,  which  I  cannot  but  consider  an  an 
open  insult  upon  I  he  Laws  and  Government  of  the  common- 
wealth. 

**  lu  the  year  one  thousand  seven  hundred  and  fifty,  the 
legislature  of  this  then  province  of  Msosachusetta  Buy,  pa:»ed 
an  act,  entitled,  *  An  Act  to  prevent  Stase  Play^  and  other 
Theatrical  EnU-rtainments.' 

•*  The  preamble  of  the  Act  is  In  these  words, '  For  prevent- 
ing and  avoiding  many  great  mLschiefis  which  arise  from  public 
8ta«e  Plays,  Interludes,  and  other  Theatrical  Entertainments: 
which  not  only  occasion  great  and  unnecessary  expenses,  and 
discourage  industry  and  frugality ;  bat  likewise  tend  generally 
to  increase  inimoralf  tv,  impiety,  and  a  contempt  of  religion/ 

•*  The  act  b  now  a  law  of  the  commonwealth ;  the  principles 
upon  which  it  is  predicated,  have  been  recognised  by,  and  de- 
rived support  from  the  consideration  of  several  legislatures ; 
and  surely  it  ought  to  claim  the  respect  and  obedience  of  all 
persons  who  live  or  happen  to  bo  within  the  Commonwealth. 
Yet  a  number  of  aliens  and  foreigners  have  lately  entered  the 
State,  and  in  the  metropolis  of  the  government,  under  adver- 
tisements insulting  to  the  habits  and  education  of  the  citizens. 
hare  been  plea^d  to  invite  tliem  to,  and  to  exhibit  before  such 
as  attended,  SUigfi  PlnyK,  TnUrHijs,  and  Th-utrUral  Enter- 
faiam^inte,  under  the  style  and  appellation  of '  Moral  Leotnrcs. 
This  fact  is  so  notorious,  that  it  U  in  vain  to  attempt  a  conceal- 
ment of  its  coming  t4>  our  knowledge. 

••  Whether  the  Judicial  Departments,  whose  bnslness  It  Is, 
have  attended  to  this  subject  or  not,  1  am  nnablo  to  determine  • 
bat  this  I  am  convinced  of,  that  no  measures  have  been  taken 
to  punish  a  must  open  breach  of  the  laws,  and  a  mostcontemp- 
tuous  insnlt  unon  the  powers  of  the  government 

-  You,  Gentlemen,  are  the  gnardians  of  the  Commonwealth's 
dignity  and  honour ;  and  our  fellow-citizens  rely  upon  your 
vigilance  snd  wisdom,  for  the  support  of  the  soverc&nty  and 
importance  of  the  Government  I  therefore  refer  this  matter 
to  your  determinations:  and  cannot  but  hope  that  your  resoln- 
Uons  and  measures  will  give  efficacy  to  the  laws  and  bo  the 
means  of  bringing  to  condign  punishment  those  who  dare  to 
tr^it  them  with  contempt  or  open  opposition.'^ 

Geatle^,  of  cither  kind,  both  amall  and  great, 
Props  of  our  laws,  and  pillars  of  our  state ; 
Tho  words  would  fail,  and  language*  self  prove  weak, 
M7  joy.  in  seeing  you  once  more,  to  speak ; 
While  in  this  fleshly  bottle  closely  pent, 
80  strong  expression  struggles  for  a  yeut, 
Ere  I  can  draw  the  cork,  I  fear,  alas  I 
Twill  burst  the  frail  contexture  of  my  glass. 
Yet,  had  this  joy  been  even  more  complete 
Could  I  have  met  you  at  our  ancient  Seat, 
Near  Faneuil  Hall,  to  me  for  ever  dear, 
Where  first  1  entered  on  my  great  career ; 
Whose  walls,  so  soft,  my  presence  bade  rejoice, 
Which  oft  in  transport  echoed  to  my  voice. 
When  rose  'gainst  Britain,  its  tremendous  roar, 
And  shook  her  distant  isle,  from  shore  to  sliore ; 
80  when  stern  Jove,  to  vengeful  anger  drive:). 
Rolls  the  black  tempest  o'er  the  expanse  of  Jieaven, 
Xioud  peals  of  thunuer  on  the  storm  arise. 
And  the  red  liffhtning  quivers  o'er  the  skies; 
From  central  depths  disturb'd  the  Ocean  raves. 
And  high  to  heaven  upheaves  his  briny  waves ; 
From  its  deep  base  the  cload-veil'd  mountain  shakes ; 
The  firm  rock  trembles,  and  the  vnlley  qual^es ; 
All  nature,  shuddering,  owns  the  dreadful  nod. 
And  shrinks  before  the  terrors  of  the  God. 
There  Freedom,  then  a  chick,  nnfledg'd  and  bare, 
/kindly  brooded  with  a  mother's  care; 
Taught  her  to  creep,  to  hop,  to  run,  to  fly. 
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And  gave  her  wings  to  lift  herself  on  high, 
Till  perfect  grown,  she  came,  at  length,  to  soar 
To  heights  unthought  of,  but  by  me,  before. 
In  that  loved  spot,  O  could  you  but  have  met ! 
'*  But  fate  denies,  and  man  must  yield  to  fate  ;'* 
Since  the  Small-fox,  DeatJCt  Vicar  here  on  earth, 
Who,  stern,  respects  nor  dignities,  nor  worth. 
O'er  that  sad  place,  now  sunk  in  dire  dismay. 
Waves  his  pale  banners,  and  extends  his  sway. 
Wide  pours  contagious  poison  from  his  breath. 
Deforms  the  face,  and  snut?  the  eyes  in  death, 
'   And  still  uncheck'd,  his  grisly  triumph  leads, 
Kor  votes  regards,  nor  resolutions  hee^k 
Tliose  votes,  by  which,  that  man  of  pafmt  soul 
Who  o'er  Town-Meetings  held  unmatch'd  controul, 
Fnr-fain'd  Sam  Adams  tlioiight  to  fright  away, 
This  curst  disease,  for  ever,  and  for  aye: 
Therefore  it  is,  by  heaven's  peculiar  grace. 
That  I've  thought  fit  to  call  you  to  this  place. 

But  Gentlemen  !  a  thing  unmention*d  yet, 
Enough  to  throw  yon  in  a  dog-day  sweat ; 
I   A  thing,  perchance,  which  you,  as  well  as  /, 
Have  seen,  some  time,  with  many  an  aching  eye; 
Since,  above  measure  bold,  it  scorns  disguise ; 
And  proudly  stares  us  in  the  face  and  eyes ; 
A  thing,  most  vile,  most  dreadful  in  its  kind. 
Hangs,  like  a  mill-stone,  heavy  on  my  mind ; 
By  conscience  urged,  in  duty's  cause  made  bold. 
To  you  this  wicked  thing  I  shall  unfold. 
Since  plain  enough  to  me  is  its  intent, 
An  open  insult  on  my  government 

Long  since,  while  Britain  with  maternal  hand, 
Cheered  the  lov*d  offspring  of  Columbia's  land ; 
Ere  proud  oppression  bade  that  offspring  brave 
Assert  their  rights,  and  scorn  the  name  of  slave. 
Ere  o'er  the  world  had  flown  my  mob-rais'd  fame, 
And  George  and  Britain  trembled  at  my  name ; 
This  State,  then  Province,  pass'd  with  wise  intent. 
An  Act,  Sitiye-Playa,  and  such  things  to  prevent: 
You'll  find  it,  siifi,  among  the  JLaws  sky  blue, 
Made  near  that  time  on  brooms  when  Witches  flew, 
That  blessed  time  when  Law  kept  wide  awake. 
Proscribed  the  faithlcM,  and  made  Quakers  quake  ; 
And  thus,  in  terms  sublime  /state  the  fact. 
Runs  the  Preamble  of  this  precious  Act. 
Both  for  preventing,  and  avoiding,  all 
Those  various  evils  which  would  sure  befall 
Our  sober  people,  and  their  sober  ways, 
From  Interludes,  and  vile  Tfieatric  Flays  ; 
To  wit,  all  fiddling,  fighting,  gaming,  raking. 
Swearing  profane,  high  broils,  and  sabbath  breaking ; 

This  Act,  so  full  of  wisdom  and  so  good. 
Has  now  become  a  Law  well  understood ; 
Since  it  has  often  been  confirm'd,  you  see, 
By  many  a  Legislature  ^reat  as  we. 
Yet,  notwithstanding  this,  some  chape  uncivil, 
Grand  emissaries  of  our  foe  the  Devil, 
Aliens,  and  foreigners,  and  Actors  funny, 
Who  less  esteem  our  morals  than  our  money ; 
Even  in  our  holy  Capital  of  late, 
Have  dared  insult  the  majesty  of  state. 
And  to  exhibit  publicly,  propose, 
Stage-Plays,  and  Interluaes,  and  Heathen  Shows  ; 
Which,  in  the  garb  of  MoriU  Lectures  drest, 
Of  our  good,  sober  manners  make  a  jest. 
Yet  so  obnoxious  to  the  people's  notions, 
So  strange,  so  foreign  to  their  constitutionB, 
That  well  /am  convinced  they  never  go, 
From  motives  of  anmseraent,  to  the  Show ; 
But,  like  good,  honest  folks,  with  mere  intent, 
To  keep  these  Actors  under  some  restraint 
Judge,  Gentlemen  1  my  feelings,  when  at  first, 
This  information  on  my  ear-drum  bui*st: 
Not  more  was  Israel's  hapless  King  appall'd, 
When  Endor's  witch  the  ghost  of  Samuel  eall'd, 
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And,  slowly  rising  from  the  shades  of  night, 
The  frowning  spectre  met  his  startled  sigiit. 
Xot  more  bold  Eldkbkin  with  terror  shook, 
Not  more  dismay  was  pictured  in  his  look. 
When  Windham's  Sons,  at  midnight's  awful  hoar 
Heard  from  afi&r,  the  hoarse  discordant  roar, 
( )f  Bull-Frog  sorrow  groaning  on  the  wind, 
i  )enouncing  death  and  ruin  to  mankind ; 
While  one  sup|)08ed  the  tawny  MyriaaU  near, 
And  heard  their  War-wlioops  tlimider  in  his  ear; 
Another  thought  Old  Nick  was  sure  a  coming. 
Since  none  but  Belial's  bands  could  moke  such  drum- 
ming; 
Yet  each,  prepared,  his  proper  weapon  took. 
While  one  his  bible  hugg'd,  and  one  his  musket 

shook.* 
AVild  consternation  on  my  visage  hung, 
Congeal'd  my  blood,  and  every  nerve  unstrung ; 
O'er  my  whole  frame  a  palsying  horror  flew. 
And  s^iM,  retiring,  bade  a  long  adieu. 
So  Cain,  the  fratricide,  when  deep  disgrace 
Fiz'd  its  black  brand  upon  his  guilty  face. 
Fled  from  the  crime  of  brother  Albl's  blood. 
And  took  lone  lodgings  in  the  Land  of  Nod. 

Whether  the  magistrates  all  this  have  known 
I  do  not  know ;  but  this  I  know,  that  none 
Have  taken  care,  whatever  their  intent, 
These  fellows'  prankf,  and  po8ture»,  to  prevent ; 
Ne'er  have  laid   hold  of  them  witli  law's  strong 

hand. 
And  fairly  brought  the  scoundrels  to  a  stand, 
Nor  to  the  wliippin^-post  the  rogues  have  tied, 
Where  oft  co^h-pay  is  chang'd  to  pay  in  hide. 
Witli  joy  extreme,  O  gentlemen !  in  you 
The  firm  upholders  of  the  laws  I  view. 
On  you  devolves  the  task  (I  grant  it  great), 
To  keep  unstain'd  the  chusteness  of  our  State: 
Since  tliat  good  lady  is  beset  so  sore 
By  rakes  and  libertines  full  many  a  score, 
Tiiot  much  1  fear  me,  do  whate'er  yon  can. 
She'll  be  debauch'd  by  that  unrighteous  clan. 
But  this  at  least  I  hope,  that,  if  unable 
To  keep  with  all  your  might,  her  virtue  stable, 
You  will  not  fail  to  show  this  wicked  eeot. 
You  know  to  punish,  though  you  can't  protect ; 
And  whate'er  punishment  you  shall  devise. 
As  to  your  noble  judgments  seemeth  wise ; 
W^hether  you  bum,  drown,  knock  them  on  the  head. 
Or  hang  them  bv  the  neck,  'till  dead,  dead,  dea^l — 
Or  with  a  neighbour  State,  so  very  tender, 
Loth  to  extend  the  neck  of  an  offender. 
Prefer  the  hanging  business  to  commute 
For  private  prayers  and  some  small  goodsj  to  boot — 
1  hope  a  great  example  it  will  stancl. 
And  in  terrorem  guard  our  pious  land. 


•  For  a  partloulsr  account  of  this  remarkable  oocnrrcnce,  ex- 
tracted ft-om  Petera's  History  of  GonnecUcnt,  Pee  ant^^  p.  198. 
It  has  been  also  'he  subject  of  two  pltasant  ballads,  which  will 
be  found  in  M'Cartvs  Collection  and  liarbcr's  Historical  Col- 
lections of  Connecticut    The  former  commences — 

When  the^c  f^co  stat.  s  were  colonies 

Unto  the  mother  nation ; 
And,  i '  Connecticut,  the  good 

Old  Blue  Laws  wore  in  tohton. 

A  circumstance  which  there  occurr'd, 

(And  much  the  mind  surprliMss 
Upon  reflection.)  there  gave  rise 

To  many  strange  aurmiBea. 

In  the  second  ft  is  turned  at  the  expense  of  the  lawyers,  who 
were  suddenly  brought  to  repentai  ce  by  (be  fright 

t  For  an  explanation  of  the  above,  vide  the  Archives  of  Con- 
necticut, wherein  It  may  be  found  that  on  a  certain  oocasloD 
of  commuUtlve  justice,  the  sbcrifl'  was  directed  to  ftimlsh  the 
criminal  with  the  consolation  of  his  pnyora. 


nvmsox^s  orArGimAU— ixdxas  jjouokatiovo.   1806.* 

Among  the  deeds  economy  has  wrought. 
High  rank  the  num*rons  tracts  of  land  we've  bought: 
Our  coantiT's  limits  constantly  extend 
O'er  boundless  wilds  and  rivers  without  end, 
Nations  are  bargained  for  by  sleight  of  hand. 
We  soon  shall  purchase  old  Van  Diemen's  land. 
Beyond  Cape  Horn  our  speculations  roll, 
"  And  all  be  our*s  around  the  tiouihem  pole:" 
What  though  no  boundary  to  our  views  are  set. 
And  every  Dargain  swells  the  public  debt. 
Unlike  all  other  modes  of  gaining  pelf. 
Before  we're  sued  this  debt  will  pay  iUelf, 
And  though  our  title  deeds,  by  strange  mischnnce. 
Instead  of  Spain  are  signed  and  seal'd  by  France, 
The  limits  too,  not  definitely  fiz'd. 
Lie  somewhere  thit  and  Cother  world  betwixt. 
For  fear  some  quarrel  should  hereafter  rise 
We've  given  our  obligations  for  the  price. 
I  grant  some  minds,  of  weak  and  fearful  mould, 
Instead  of  buyins  think  we'd  better  sold. 
Lest  first  or  last,  dy  some  unseen  mishap, 
So  greatly  stretch'^,  our  union  cord  should  snap— 
Tis  true,  indeed,  n  leather  string  will  break 
If  strctcii'd  too  far ;  but  much  do  I  mistake 
If  ever  mortal  broke  a  string  of  leather 
By  tying  first  a  dozen  strings  together. 
And  can  it  be  that  as  we  larger  grow 
At  the  same  moment  we  grow  smaller  too  f 
This  does  not  quadrate  with  dame  nature's  coune; 
She  gives  to  pigmies  weakness,  |^ntB  force ; 
The  mighty  Mammoth  stronger  is  by  half 
Tliaii  the  slim  stag,  the  bullock  than  the  call 
Tims  should  tliis  great  Republic  once  expand 
From  shore  to  shore  and  cover  every  land, 
In  like  proportion  would  our  strength  abide^ 
And  we  could  manage  all  the  world  beside. 

And  when  our  children  leave  our  fost'ring  arxcs^ 
And  room  the  western  wilderness  for  farms. 
On  banks  remote  to  see  them  peaceful  toil. 
Lords  of  the  stream,  and  masters  of  the  soil. 
Is  better  far  than  on  the  self-same  place 
To  meet  with  squattersf  of  a  different  race. 
With  whom,  perhaps,  poasess'd  of  better  rigfat, 
We  cannot  get  along  unless  we  fight 

•  •  •  •  • 

Oft  have  the  dark-ekinn'd  natives  of  the  -wild 
Our  tenderest  thoughts  engag'd,  our  love  be^il'd ; 
At  their  sad  story  oft  we've  felt  our  breast 
With  soft  compassion's  throbbing  pangs  oppresi, 
That  story  sad,  by  fiction's  hand  adom'd. 
Where  hapless  Logan  for  his  offspring  moum'd,} 
What  time,  by  cruel  Cresap's  murd'rons  knife. 
Poor  Squaw  and  Poppoose  both  were  reft  of  lifei 
Long  since  we've  prov'd  from  philosophic  ken. 
The  squaws  are  women  and  their  sanaps  men  ; 
Though,  far  unlike  our  European  race. 
No  bristly  beards  their  polisn'd  ehins  disgrace. 
O'er  their  smooth  frames  no  hairs  unseemly  spread. 
Nor  aught  displays  tliat  covering  but  the  head. 
Yet  nature  prompts  them  with  (Jbe  same  denrea^ 
And  with  lixe  feelings  and  like  paasions  fires. 

When,  fresh  from  Sov'reign  Nature's  plastie  hand, 
Shone  in  the  bloom  of  youth  this  blissful  land. 
Good,  simple,  harmlessi^  nor  with  blood  defil'd, 
Liv'd  the  poor  Indian  'mid  the  desert  wild. 
Close  by  some  crystal  stream  his  wigwam  stood. 
The  skins  of  deer  his  dress,  their  flew  his  food  ; 
Few  were  his  wants,  and  his  desires  but  few. 


•  The  Echo.    Na  XX. 

t  Persons  who  settle  on  vacant  lands  In  the  wQderociaB,  wltb- 
out  title,  and  who  are  with  much  difficulty  rproomd. 

X  l^or  this  story,  see  Notes  on  Yirginia,  and  for  ita  aothecti 
city,  the  letters  of  Latker  Martin,  Em). 
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No  blisB  beyond  his  pipe  nnd  Mnair  he  knew, 
Smiill  as  bis  wants  his  homely  household  gear 
Inspired,  from  nightly  theft,  no  cause  of  fear, 
With  Tarions  hues  his  deeivskin  mantle  dyed, 
By  night  his  covering,  and  by  day  his  pnde, 
A  pot  of  stone,  his  succotash*  to  boil, 
A  huge  samp-mortar,  wrought  with  patient  toil. 
These  were  his  riehes,  these  his  simple  store. 
And  having  these  he  sought  for  nothing  more  :^- 
Thos  liv*d  he  blest,  what  time  from  Cambria's  strand. 
Adventurous  Modoc  so-ght  thb  unknown  land. 
With  sword»  and  bibles  arm*d  the  Welsh  appear,! 
Their  faith  to  'stablidh  and  their  empire  rear ; 
Struck  with  surprise  the  simple  savage  sees 
The  pictured  dragon  waving  in  the  breeze, 
Hears  with  delight  the  harp's  wild  music  play, 
Ab  sweet  the  strings  respond  to  Gryffidd's  lay ; 
Bnt  when  th*  advancing  squadrons  forward  move, 
Their  arms  bright  gleaming  'mid  the  dusky  grove, 
Joy  yields  to  fear,  as  now,  approaching  nigh, 
Tlieir  dress  and  uncouth  features  meet  his  eye ; — 
And  when  their  bnrb'rous  Celtic  sounds  he  bears, 
lliat  grate  discordant  on  his  tender  ears, 
FiU'd  with  wild  terror  from  the  scene  he  scuds, 
And  seeks  retreat  amidst  impervious  woods. 
While,  in  pursuit,  behind  th  affrighted  man 
"  The  o^erfiowing  ttream  of  population  ran." 
His  wigwam  swept  away,  his  patch  of  com. 
Before  the  fury  of  the  torrent  borne; 
Drove  him  from  wood  to  wood,  from  place  to  place. 
And  now  for  hunting  leaves  him  little  space. 

Tlien  since,  beneath  this  widely-eprcnding  tide. 
Sunk  are  the  grounds  that  Indian  wanti  supplied. 
Few  are  their  deer,  their  buffaloes  are  dea«i, 
Or  o'er  the  lakes  with  mighty  Mammoth  fled ; 
Hatnanity  has  whispered  in  our  ear. 
Whose  dictates  ever  have  we  held  most  dear. 
To  teach  them  how  to  spin,  to  sew,  to  knit. 
And  for  their  stockings  manufacture  feet, 
Since  by  their  "  energies'  exertions"  sole 
Can  they  e'er  figure  on  Bxittenct^  roll 
Wc  therefore  liberally  to  them  have  sent 
Such  household  matters  as  for  use  are  meant, 
Pots,  kettles,  trenchers,  dripping-pans,  whate'or 
Their  kitchens  lack,  their  victuals  to  prepare. 
And  with  them  skilful  men  to  teach  them  how 
To  still  their  whisky,  their  tobacco  ffrow; — 
While,  to  secure  them  from  domestic  harm. 
We've  lifted  o'er  them,  with  our  thundering  arm. 
The  lat^B  broad  E^a^  under  which  as  still 
And  safe  they  lie  **  as  thieves  witliin  a  mill." 
Hot  vain  th'  attempt  to  this  Impebial  Day, 
To  light  their  dusky  souls  with  reason's  ray. 
To  make  them  quit  their  guns  and  scalping  knives. 
And  stay  at  home  contented  with  their  wives ; 
Most  powerful  obstacles  this  scheme  prevent, 
Thwart  my  fine  plans,  nnd  frustrate  my  intent: — 
Firstly  their  bodies'  habits  different  are. 
And  different  med'cine  claim,  and  different  core, 
No  neutral  mixture  will  for  them  suffice 
Of  gentle  acids  and  mild  alkalies ; 
But  powerful  Blood-root,  Oil  of  Hattle-tnake, 
Jerusalem  Oak,  and  Own  of  HacmHac 
Nor  simple  blood-lettings  tiheir  pains  assuage, 


*  Tho  Indisn  nsmsfor  ths  mixture  of  Indian  corn,  ornudse, 
withbeanflw 

t  One  of  these  very  Bibles  Is  said  to  have  been  discovered, 
not  man/  yeArs  slnee,  in  the  poseeeslon  of  the  Welsh  Indians, 
who  have  excited  so  much  cariosity,  and  who  preserved  with 
a  eamcUmonioua  reference  this  relict  of  their  aocustora,  al- 
thon^  they  were  nnable  to  read  It,  and  ignorant  of  Its  qm. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  tho  gentleman  appointed  bj  the  Presi- 
dent to  explore  the  western  part  of  this  Continent  nmy.  In  bis 
researcbea,  be  so  fortunate  as  to  fall  In  with  tills  tribe,  and  ob- 
tain from  them  this  oarloos  and  Invaluable  deposit 


Warm  their  cold  chills,  and  quell  their  fever's  rage. 
Means  far  more  potent  their  tough  frames  require, 
And  the  free  u;  e  of  lancets  and  of  fire. 
Besides  as  ne'er  the  Indian's  chin  appears 
Mark'd  with  a  beard,  howe'er  mature  his  years. 
Of  course  no  barber's  hand,  with  razor  keen. 
No  barber's  pole  amidst  the  tribes  are  seen. — 
Great  marts  of  knowledge,  formed  the  world  to  bless, 
The  seats  of  scandal,  politics  and  dress  I 
From  barber^  shops  what  benefits  we  trace  f 
How  great  their  vantage  to  the  human  race  f 
That  source  of  civil  culture  nnpoesess'd. 
What  wonder  reason  slowly  filu  the  breast  f 
Thou  knight  renown'd  I  possessed  of  e()ual  skill 
The  comb  to  flourish,  or  to  ply  the  quill. 
Whose  bright  effusions,  wond  ring,  oft  I  see, 
And  own  myself  in  message  beat  by  thee, 
O  would*st  thou,  HuooiNB,*  to  the  Indians  go. 
And  on  their  chins  give  mighty  beards  to  grow. 
Soon  should  thy  shop  o'er  all  their  wigwams  rise. 
And  painted  polo  attract  their  curious  eyes. 
While  the  ^lad  tribes  would  thither  thick  repair. 
And  claim  m  turn  the  honours  of  thy  chair. 
Methinks  amid  the  newly-bearded  band. 
With  brush  and  lather  arm'd,  I  see  thee  stand. 
And  as  each  visage  gleams  with  foamy  white. 
And  wields  thy  dexter  hand  the  razor  bright, 
Thy  eloquence  pervades,  refines  the  whole ; 
And  pours  the  beams  of  reason  o'er  their  soul, 
While  whito-wigg'd  savages,  with  loud  acclaim, 
Thee  as  the  Peoples  Friend,  and  President  shall 
name. 
Thrice  happy  time;  when,  freed  from  Error't^ 
night, 
Reason's  brood  beam  shall  shed  her  mid-day  light, 
O'er  realms  regenerate  ope  unbounded  day. 
And  bless  the  Indians  with  its  brightest  rav, 
Dnve  the  thick  mist  from  their  bewildered  eyes, 
Give  them  their  former  habits  to  despise. 
While  they  partakers  of  our  equal  right. 
In  civic  feasts  and  whiskey  shall  delight 
But  much  we  doubt  that  ne'er  within  our  reign. 
Will  Indian  manners  such  refinement  gain; 
For  ah!  among  them  live  some  crafty  dogs. 
Change-haters,  anti-philo»ophic  rogues, 
Chaps  who,  though  something,  are  of  nothing  made, 
Mere  forms  of  air  and  phantoms  of  the  shade ; 
Who  say  'tis  better  in  the  ancient  way 
Safe  to  go  on,  than  in  new  paths  to  stray. 
Where  bogs  and  precipices  lurk  beneath, 
And  ignes  fatui  point  the  way  to  death. 
That  civic  feasts  with  Indians  suit  but  ill. 
And  rum  and  whiskey  are  contriv'd  to  kill. 
That  what  the  whites  the  light  of  reason  coll 
Is  but  another  name  for  cheating  all. 


*  Barber  Huggins,  at  tho  beginning  of  the  century,  afforded 
mnch  amusement  In  Now  York  by  the  pumdles  and  fauclful 
flights  of  his  professional  advertisements,  in  the  Evening  Post, 
Morning  Chronicle,  and  other  papers,  which  were  generally 
written  with  considerable  clevernesa.  Thvy  were  collected 
Into  an  entertaining  volume  in  1808,  with  the  following  title : 
**  HngginUna  or  Huggins*  Fantasy,  being  a  collection  of  the 
most  esteemed  modern  literary  productions,  exposing  tho  art 
ef  making  a  noi:<e  in  the  world,  without  beating  a  drum  or 
crying  oysters;  and  showing  how,  like  Whittington  of  old, 
who  roeie  from  nothing  to  be  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  a  men- 
Barber  may  become  an  Emperor^  if  he  has  bnt  spirit  enough 
to  asAume,  and  talents  enough  to  support  the  title.  By  Joim 
Richard  Dcsborus  Htifarina,  Empercur  dn  Fri^enrs,  £ol  do 
Barbierea,  Ac^  Ac  Trifles,  light  as  air. — Suakspeark.  New 
York :  Printed  by  H.  a  Southwlck,  No.  2  Wall  street.  Most 
Excellent  Printer  to  his  mort  Barber-ous  majesty."  Hnjn^ns 
was  tlie  bntt  of  the  town,  and  doubtless  turned  bis  notoriety 
to  profitable  account  II is  business  advertisements,  mixed  up 
with  the  politics  and  small  humors  of  the  day,  supplied  a 
vehicle  for  tho  wits  to  pass  their  squibs  to  the  pnbllc  Paro- 
dies of  the  Imperial  proclamAtlons  of  Buonaparte  by  the 
Emperor  of  B^oers  were  among  the  best  of  them. 
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A&d  that  by  equal  right  is  meant,  *ti8  plain. 
The  right  by  foi-ce  or  fraud  whate'er  tiiey  list  to  g.ux 
Thus  like  the  Feds,  to  reasoa  they  ]>retend, 
8utpect  our  motiyes,  and  decry  our  end. 

Where  actum  too  with  couutcrnction  jars. 
And  wild  misrule  'gainst  oi*der  ficraely  wars, 
Anti'philotophert  with  scorn  reject 
Th*  enlight'ning  doctrines  of  our  favour  d  sect ; 
Bigots  of  mouldy  creeds,  that  luug  ago 
The  Goildess  Reason  taught  were  idle  show, 
Their  superstitious  whims  and  habits  hold, 
Reject  the  new  and  cleave  unto  the  old : 
In  vain  reform  in  Oallio  mantle  drest, 
Unbinds  her  zone,  and  wooes  them  to  her  breast. 
And  innovation's  meretricious  smile 
Attempts  their  rigid  firmness  to  beguile. 
^Strange  that  such  prejudice  in  chuiiis  bhould  bii.d 
In  our  enlighten'd  days  the  human  kin<i  I 
Fools  must  they  be,  by  dulness  sure  p<»»ess'd, 
In  t!ieir  old  way  contented  to  be  blest. 
When  novelty,  with  oil-alluring  charms 
Of  untried  systems,  lures  them  to  her  arms. 

BUBANNA  B0W90N. 

TnK  author  of  the  popular  little  romance  of  Char- 
lotte Temple^  of  many  books  of  greater  labor  and 
of  less  fame,  and  of  the  lyric  of  America,  Commerce^ 
and  Freedom^  was  born  about  the  year  1762. 
Her  futlier  was  William  Haswell,  a  British  naval 
otticer,  who  in  1769  was  wrecked  in  coini)any  with 
his  daughter  on  Loveirs  Island,  on  the  New  Eng- 
land coast,  after  which  tliey  settled  at  Nantasket, 
where  the  father,  a  widower,  married  again,  and 
whence  he  was  compelled  to  depart,  as  a  Bri  titih  sub- 
ject, on  the  breaking  out  of  the  Kevolutionnry  war. 

His  daughter  appears  to  have  followed  him  to 
London,  where  in  1786  she  mumed  William 
Rowsoi),  leader  of  the  band  attached  to  the 
Royal  Guards  in  London.*  Her  first  work  was 
published  the  same  year,  a  novel,  entitled  Vieto^ 
ria  ;  fbllowed  by  Mary,  or  the  Teat  of  Honor,  the 
matter  of  which  was  partly  put  into  her  hands 
by  the  bookseller ;  A  Trip  to  Parruusua,  a  Cri- 
ttque  on  Authors  and  Performers,  Fille  de  Cham- 
bre,  the  Inquisitor,  or  Invisible  Rambler,  Mcnto- 
ria,  and  Charlotte  Temple.  Of  the  hitter  twenty- 
five  thousand  copies  were  sold  in  a  few  years.  It 
is  a  tale  of  seduction,  the  story  of  a  young  girl 
brought  over  to  America  by  a  British  officer  and 
deserted,  and  being  written  in  a  melodramatic 
style  has  drawn  tears  irom  the  public  freely  as 
any  similar  production  on  the  stage.  It  is  still  a 
popular  classic  at  the  cheap  book-stalls  and  with 
travelling  chapmen.  The  Inquisitor  is  avowedly 
modelled  on  Sterne,  and  the  honest  heart  of  the 
writer  has  doubtless  a  superior  sensibility,  though 
the  sharp  wit  and  knowledge  of  the  world  of  the 
original  are  not  feminine  qualities,  and  are  not  to 
be  looked  for  from  a  female  pen. 

In  1798  Mrs.  Rowson  came  with  her  hnsband 
to  America,  under  an  engagement  with  Wignell, 
the  manager  of  the  Philadelphia  theatre.  She  had 
appeared  in  England  in  tlie  provincial  tlieatres, 
and  was  sacccssful  in  light  comeily  and  musical 
pieces.  While  engaged  on  the  stage  in  America  she 
Avrote  The  Trials  ^the  Heart,  a  novel ;  Slares  in 
Algiers,  an  opera;  The  Volunteers,  a  farce  found- 

*  Bneklneham,  tn  his  Personal  Memolts,  spesks  of  **t1ie 
sublime  andfiptiit-sttiTlntf  tones  of  this  pentl«niaii*8  trumpet, 
wlion  he  played  for  the  B«jston  Handel  and  Haydn  Boeiety,  the 
Aceompanlment  to  the  air  lo  the  Messiah*  *  The  trompet  shall 
bound  and  the  dead  shall  b«  nUsed.* " 


ed  on  the  whiskey  insorrecdon  in  Pennsylvania ; 
and  another  &rce.  The  Female  Patriot.  While 
at  Baltimore  in  1795,  she  wrote  a  poetical  ad- 
dress to  the  armies  of  the  United  States,  which 
she  entitled  The  Standard  of  Liberty,  and  wliich 
was  recited  on  the  stage  by  Mrs.  Wiutlock  bdbre 
the  military  companies  of  the  city.  The  bird  of 
Jove,  after  attending  the  fortmiea  of  .^Sneas  and 
the  Latins,  is  made  to  descend  on  the  shon«  of 
Columbia,  where  the  eagle  becomes  the  standard 
of  virtue  and  freedom.  The  next  year  she  a{)- 
peared  with  her  husband  at  the  Federal  Street 
Theatre,  in  Boston,  for  a  single  season,  during 
which  she  wrote  a  comedy,  Americans  in  Eng- 
land,  which  was  acted  for  her  benefit  and  fare- 
well of  the  i«tage.  She  then  oi)ened  a  school  at 
Medford,  afterwards  at  Newton,  and  t-nbsequently 
at  Boston.  Her  industrious  pen  meanwhile  was 
not  idle.  In  1798  she  published,  in  Boston,  Reu- 
ben and  Rachel,  or  Tales  of  Old  Times,  the  scene 
of  which  was  laid  in  Maine.  In  1804  her  Mi*- 
c-ellaneoue  Poems  appeared,  by  subscription,  as 
usual.  She  appears  on  the  title-page  ^Precep- 
tress of  the  Ladies'  Academy,  Kewton,  M:iii«.^^ 
The  chief  contents  of  the  volume  are  The  Birth 
of  Genius,  an  Irregular  Poem;  Birth-day  Ode 
to  John  Adams,  1799  ;  Eulogy  to  the  Memory  of 
Washington ;  Maria,  not  a  Fiction,  a  ballad  of 
the  Charlotte  Temple  material ;  occasional  ver-es, 
and  some  translations  from  Virgil  and  Horace, 
They  are  for  the  most  part  echoes  of  English 
verse,  occasionally  imperi'ect,  but  mainly  ex]>rts»- 
sive  of  the  generous  wonjan's  heart.  A  few  bois- 
terous songs,  of  a  mannibh  order,  may  te  set 
down  to  her  theatrical  life,  and  may  be  CiHsidered 
as  a  healthy  support  of  her  sentimental  writing. 
The  Choice,  though  one  of  the  numerous  imita- 
tions of  Pomfret,  may  be  taken  as  suggestive  of 
the  chai*acter  of  the  writer.  Her  poem  on  the 
Rights  of  Woman  shows  her  to  have  had  but 
moderate  ideas  on  tliat  sul  jcct  compared  Mith 
some  urged  at  the  present  day.  A  single  vei^e, 
the  fir^t  of  a  little  poem  entitled  Aj^eetion^  is 
proof  sufficient  of  her  gentle  nature,  and  the  feli- 
citous expression  which  t<>he  sometimes  achieved. 

Mrs.  Rowson  also  compiled  several  educational 
works,  a  Dictionary,  two  Sysitcms  of  Geography, 
and  Historical  Exeicises.  She  was  ali^  a  contri- 
butor to  tlie  Boston  Weekly  Magaeine.  Her  last 
distinct  publication  appears  to  have  been  in  162i, 
the  two  volnmes  entitled,  Biblical  IHalogua 
between  a  Father  and  his  Family:  eontpriting 
Sacred  History  from  the  Creation  to  the  iMath 
of  our  Saviour  Christ,  the  Lives  of  the  Apos- 
tles, the  Reformation,  ite,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Al- 
worth,  in  this  book,  li\ing  on  the  Connecticut, 
connmmicate  in  a  series  of  conversations  with 
their  five  children  a  variety  of  sucreil  information, 
derived  from  the  works  of  Stackhouse,  Poole, 
Prideaux,  Calvert,  and  others.  In  the  preface 
Mrs.  Rowson  professes  herself  attached  to  the 
tenets  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  and 
states  that  she  ^^has  been  engaged  for  the  las^t 
twenty-five  years  in  the  instruction  of  vonng  per^ 
sons  of  her  own  sex."  The  style  of  the  work  is 
smooth  and  fluent. 

Mrs.  Rowson  died  in  Boston,  March  2,  1624.* 


*  An  Obituary  article  In  the  Boston  Oawtte,  reprlntiad  la 
1   the  Appendix  to  Moore*8  Utoturieal  Gollecttona  for  U9i, 
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ToQch'd  by  the  magic  hand  of  those  we  love, 

A  trifle  will  of  coneeqaeoce  appear; 
A  flower,  a  blade  of  grass,  a  pin,  a  glove, 

A  scrap  of  paper  will  become  moat  dear. 

And  is  that  being  happy,  whose  cold  heart 
Feels  not,  nor  comprehends  this  source  of  joy? 

To  whom  a  trifle  can  no  bUss  impart, 

Who  throw  them  careless  by,  defiice,  destroy  f 

Yes,  they  are  happy ;  if  the  insensate  rocks 
Which  the  rude  ocean  beats,  or  softly  laves. 

Rejoice  that  they  are  moVd  not  by  the  shocks. 
Which  hurl  full  many  to  untimely  graves. 

Tea,  they  are  happy ;  if  the  polished  gem. 
On  which  the  sun  in  variea  colours  plays. 

Rejoices  that  its  lustre  comes  from  him, 
And  glows  delighted  to  reflect  his  rays. 

Not  else. — ^Though  hearts  so  exquisitely  form'd. 
Feel  misery  a  thousand  different  ways ; 

Yet  when  by  love  or  friendship's  power  warm'd, 
One  look,  whole  days  of  misery  repays. 

One  look,  one  word,  one  kind  endcAring  smile. 
Can  from  the  mind  CAch  painful  image  blot : 

Ihe  voice  we  love  to  hear  can  pain  beguile, 
Usf  ning  the  world  beside  is  all  forgot. 

Tlio'  sharp  the  pang  which  friendship  slighted  gives, 
Tho'  to  the  eye  a  tear  may  force  its  way ; 

Tlie  cause  remov'd  when  hope  again  revives, 

Light  beats  the  heart,  ana  cheerful  smiles  the  day. 

True,  when  we're  forc'd  to  part  from  those  we  love, 
"IHs  Uke  the  pang  when  soul  and  body's  riven ; 

But  when  we  meet,  the  spirit  soars  nbove, 
And  tastes  the  exquisite  delights  of  heaven. 

Mine  be  the  feeling  heart :  for  who  would  fear 
To  pass  the  dreary  vale  of  death's  abode. 

If  certain,  at  the  end,  they  should  be  near 
And  feel  the  smile  of  a  benignant  God  ff 

TO  mo. 

Old  Tdi  ■,  thon'rt  a  sluggard ;  how  long  dost  thou 
■toy; 
Say,  where  are  the  wings,  with  which  poets  adorn 
thee? 
Sure  'twas  some  happy  being,  who  ne'er  was  away 
From  the  friend  ne  most  lov'd,  and  who  wish'd  to 
have  shorn  thee. 
First  drew  thee  with  pinions ;  for  had  he  e'er  known 

A  long  sepnrtttion,  so  slow  dost  thou  move. 
He'd  have  pictured  thee  lame,  and  with  fetters  bound 
down; 
So  tedious  is  absence  to  friendship  and  love. 

I  am  sore  thou'rt  a  cheat,  for  I  often  have  woo'd 
thee 
To  tony,  when  blest  with  the  friend  of  my  heart: 
But  you  vanished  with  speed,  tho'  I  eager  pursued 
thee, 
Entreatinff  thee  not  in  such  haste  to  depart 
Then,  wretch,  thou  wert  deaf,  nor  wouldst  hear  my 
petition. 
But  Dorrow'd  the  wings  of  a  sparrow  or  dove; 
And  now,  when  I  wish  thee  to  take  thy  dismission 
Till  those   hours  shall  return,  thou  refusest  to 
more. 

SOHinR. 

The  primrose  ^y,  the  snowdrop  pale. 
The  uly  blooming  in  the  vale. 
Too  fragile,  or  too  fiur  to  last, 
Wither  beneath  th'  untimely  blast, 

Or  rudely  falling  shower ; 


Ko  more  a  sweet  perfume  they  shed. 
Their  fragrance  lost,  their  beauty  fled. 

They  can  revive  no  more; 
So  hapless  woman's  wounded  name, 
If  MaUce  seize  the  trump  of  fame ; 
Or  Envy  should  her  poison  shed 
Upon  the  unprotected  head 

Of  some  forsaken  maid ; 
Tho'  pity  may  her  fate  deplore. 
Her  virtaes  sink  to  rise  no  more. 

From  dark  oblivion's  shade. 
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I  ask  no  more  than  just  to  be 

From  vice  and  folly  wholly  free ; 

To  have  a  competent  estote. 

Neither  too  small,  nor  yet  too  great; 

Something  of  rent  and  taxes  dciir. 

About  five  hundred  pounds  a  year. 

My  house,  though  small,  should  be  oomplct 

Furnished,  not  elegant,  but  neat ; 

One  little  room  should  sacred  be 

To  study,  solitude,  and  me. 

The  windows,  jessamine  should  shade. 

Nor  should  a  sound  the  ears  invade. 

Except  the  warblings  from  a  grove. 

Or  plaintive  murm'rings  of  the  dove. 

Here  would  I  often  pass  the  day. 

Turn  o'er  the  page,  or  tune  the  lay. 

And  court  the  aid  and  sacred  fire 

Of  the  Parnassian  tuneful  choir. 

While  calmly  thus  my  time  I'd  spend. 

Grant  me,  kind  Heaven,  a  faithful  friend. 

In  each  emotion  of  my  heart. 

Of  grief  or  joy,  to  bear  a  part; 

Possess'd  of  learning,  and  good  sense, 

Free  from  pedantic  insolence. 

Pleas'd  witn  retirement  let  him  be, 

Yet  cheerful,  midst  society ; 

Know  how  to  trifle  with  a  grace. 

Yet  grave  in  proper  time  and  place. 

Let  frugal  plenty  deck  my  board. 
So  that  its  surplus  may  afford 
Assistoiice  to  tiie  neignb'ring  poor, 
And  send  them  thankful  from  tho  door. 
A  few  associates  I'd  select. 
Worthy  esteem  and  high  respect; 
And  social  mirth  I  would  invite. 
With  sportive  dance  on  tiptoe  light; 
Nor  should  sweet  music's  voice  be  mute. 
The  vocal  strain,  or  plaintive  lute; 
But  all,  and  each,  in  turn  agree, 
T  afford  life  sweet  variety ; 
To  keep  serene  the  cheerful  breast, 
And  give  to  solitude  a  zest 

And  often  be  it  our  employ, 

For  there  is  not  a  purer  joy. 

To  wipe  the  languid  grief-swoln  eye. 

To  sooth  the  pensive  mourner^s  si^Ii, 

To  calm  their  fears,  allay  their  grief, 

And  give,  if  possible,  relieC 

But  if  this  fate,  directins  Heaven 
Thinks  too  indulgent  to  be  given. 
Let  health  and  innocence  be  mine, 
And  I  will  strive  not  to  repine ; 
Will  thankful  toke  each  blessing  lent, 
Be  humble,  patient,  and  content 


When  the  bonny  grey  morning  just  peeps  from  the 
skies. 
And  the  lark  mounting,  tunes  her  sweet  lay ; 


SOI 
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With  »  mind  nmnciiinbered  by  eare  I  Ariae, 
My  spiritB,  light,  airy,  and  guy. 

I  take  up  my  ^n ;  honest  Tray,  my  good  friend, 
Wags  niB  tail  and  jumps  sportiyely  round ; 

To  the  woodfl  then  togettier  our  footsteps  we  bend, 
Tis  there  health  and  pleasure  are  found. 

I  snuif  the  fresh  air ;  bid  defiance  to  care, 

Aa  happy  as  mortal  can  be ; 
From  the  toils  of  the  great,  ambition  and  state, 

Tis  my  pride  and  my  boast  to  be  free. 

At  noon,  I  delighted  ran^e  o'er  the  rich  soil, 

And  nature's  rough  children  regale: 
With  a  cup  of  good  home-brew*d  I  sweeten  their 
toil, 

And  laugh  at  the  joke  or  the  tale. 

And  whether  the  ripe  waving  corn  I  behold. 
Or  the  innocent  nock  meet  my  sight ; 

Or  Uie  orchard,  whose  fruit  is  just  turning  to  gold, 
8till,  still  health  and  pleasure  unite. 

I  snuff  the  fresh  nir ;  bid  defiance  to  care, 

As  happy  as  mortal  can  be ; 
From  the  toils  of  the  great,  ambition  and  state, 

Tis  my  pride  and  my  boast  to  be  free. 

At  night  to  my  lowly  roof  d  cot  I  return. 
When  oh,  what  new  sources  of  bliss ; 

My  children  rush  out,  while  their  little  hearts  burn, 
Each  striving  to  gain  the  first  kiss. 

My  Dolly  appears  with  a  smile  on  her  face, 

Good  humour  presides  at  our  board ; 
What  more  than  health,  plenty,  guod  humoar,  and 
peace. 

Can  the  wealth  of  the  Indies  afibrd  f 

I  sink  into  rest,  with  content  in  my  breast. 

As  happy  as  mortal  can  be ; 
From  the  toils  of  the  great,  ambition  and  state, 

Tis  my  pride  and  my  boast  to  be  free. 

UOOUCA,  OOXXXBOS,  AKD  naODHML 

How  blest  a  life  a  sailor  leads, 

From  clime  to  clime  still  ranging ; 
For  as  the  calm  the  storm  succeed, 

The  scene  delights  by  changing. 
When  tempests  howl  along  the  main. 

Some  object  will  remind  us. 
And  cheer  with  hopes  to  meet  again 
Those  friends  we  ve  left  behind  us. 
Then  under  simg  sail,  we  laugh  at  the  gale. 

And  tho'  landsmen  look  pale,  never  heed 'em; 
But  toes  off  a  glass,  to  a  favourite  lass, 
To  America,  Commerce,  and  Freedom. 

And  when  arrived  in  si^ht  of  land, 

Or  safe  in  port  rejoicing, 
Our  ship  we  moor,  our  sails  we  hand 

Whilst  out  the  boat  is  hoisting. 
With  ea^er  haste  the  shore  we  reach. 

Oar  friends,  delighted,  greet  us ; 
And,  trippmg  lightly  o'er  the  beach. 
The  pretty  lasses  meet  ub. 
When  the  full  flowiij^  bowl  has  enliven'd  the  soul. 

To  foot  it  we  merrily  lead 'em. 
And  each  bonny  lass  will  drink  off  a  glass. 
To  America,  Commerce,  and  Freedom. 

Our  cargo  sold,  the  chink -we  share. 

And  gladly  we  receive  it; 
And  if  we  meet  a  brother  Tar, 

Who  wants,  we  freely  give  it 
ISo  free  bom  sailor  yet  had  store. 

Bat  cheerfully  would  Jend  it ; 


And  when  'tis  gone,  to  sea  for  more, 
We  earn  it,  but  to  spend  it 
Then  drink  round,  my  boys,  'tis  the  first  of  our  joyi, 

To  relieve  the  distress'u,  clothe  and  feed  'em ; 
Tis  a  task  which  we  shai'e,  with  the  brave  and  the 
fiur. 
In  this  land  of  Commerce  and  Freedom. 

TABFTHA  TENNEY. 

Mbs.  Tabitha  Tbxnet,  the  author  of  the  popular 
Adientures  of  Boreadna  Sheldon^  was  bom  at 
Exeter,  K.  H.,  in  1762.  She  was  the  daoghter 
of  Samuel  Gilman,  whose  paternal  anceHtora  con- 
stituted a  great  part  of  the  coinmunity  of  that 
place.  Her  father  died  in  her  infancy,  and  she 
was  left  to  the  sole  care  of  her  pious  and  sensible 
motlier,  who  was  a  descendant  of  the  Poritsn 
stock  of  Robinson,  which  also  composed  a  large 

g)rtion  of  the  early  population  of  the  town  of 
xetor.  As  female  education  at  that  time  wss 
yery  circumscribed,  she  had  but  few  early  ad- 
yantages  excepting  those  which  she  received  from 
her  mother^s  excellent  example  of  industry  ami 
economy,  and  the  few  well  chosen  books  which 
she  selected  for  her  daughter's  improvement 

Books  and  literary  companionship  were  her 
greatest  delight.  She  acquired  a  facility  and  cor- 
rectness of  language  wliit'h  gave  her  noticeable 
freedom  and  elegance  in  conversation. 

In  1788  she  was  married  to  the  Hon.  Samnel 
Tenney,  then  a  resident  in  Exeter,  and  formerly 
a  Surgeon  in  the  American  anwy  during  the  Re- 
volutionary war.  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
Gongre^  in  1800.  She  accompanied  her  has- 
band  to  Washington  several  winters,  and  her  let- 
ters from  that  place  are  specimens  of  her  talent 
at  graphic  description,  as  well  as  illustrative  uf 
the  fashion  and  manners  of  the  times. 

Her  first  publication  was  a  selecdon  from  the 
poets  and  other  Gla.ssical  writers,  for  the  use  of 
young  ladies,  entitled  the  Neto  Pleating  Itutrve- 
tor.  Some  time  after  this  she  produced  her  ro- 
mance of  Female  Quixotigm,*  This  is,  as  its  title 
implies,  one  of  the  numerous  literary  pri>geny  of 
Cervantes'  immortal  satire.  It  resembles  in  ope 
respect  more  closely  its  original  than  most  of  its 
family,  turning  like  Don  Quixote  on  the  evils  o( 
reading  n>mances.  In  place,  howeyer,  of  the  lean- 
yizored  Don,  we  have  a  blooming,  delicate  yonng 
lady ;  and  to  continue  the  contrast^  in  excliango 
for  the  ponderous  folios,  in  which  eyen  the  light 
literature  of  those  ages  of  learning  was  entombed, 
have  the  small  volume  novels  of  Uie  Kosa-Matilda 
school  of  the  past  century,  the  vapid  sentimental 
stuff  which  is  now  driyen  even  m>m  the  book- 
stalls. Dorcas  Sheldon  is  the  only  daughter  of  a 
wealthy  father,  and  soon  after  her  birth  loses  her 
mother.  Left  by  a  fond  father  to  follow  her  own 
wishes  she  takes  to  reading  novels,  and  so  sato- 
ratos  her  mind  with  their  wishy-washy  contents, 
that  she  determines  herself  to  be  a  heroine.    Her 


*  Female  Qalxotlsm :  Exhibited  In  tbe  Romantio  Opinioni 
and  Extravagant  Adventures  of  Dorcaslna  Sheldon. 
Felix  quem  flKslont  allena  pericola  OMitnm. 
In  plain  EngUsb — 

Learn  to  be  wise  by  others^  harm. 

And  you  shall  do  fall  well. 

In  2  vol*.  Boston :  J.  P.  Peasloe.  1829.  The  early  edition*  of 
popular  novels  become  exceedingly  soareew  We  l»re  me: 
with  no  earlier  copy  than  this. 
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first  step  is  to  become  qualified  for  a  romantic 
career  by  metamorphosiDg  her  plain  baptismal 
Dorcas  into  Dorcasina;  her  next  to  refuse  a 
suitor,  a  solid  man  of  property,  of  suitable  age 
and  approved  by  her  &ther,  whose  wooing  is  of 
too  straightforward  and  business-like  a  character 
to  suit  her  Lydia  Languish  requirements ;  and  her  , 
next,  to  repair  daily  to  a  romantically-disposed 
arbor  to  read  and  meditate.  She  has  a  confi- 
dante, not  the  white-rauslined  nonentity  who 
would  be  naturally  looked  fur  beside  a  Tilburina, 
but  a  sturdy,  sensible,  country-bred  waiting-maid, 
Bett}%  a  female  Sancho  Panza. 

Time  wears  on  with  Miss  Dorca^dna.  Her  re- 
tired residence  and  equally  secluded  mode  of  life 
are  unfavorable  to  her  aspirations  for  adventiures, 
and  she  reaches  her  thirty-fourth  year  without  a 
second  ofier. 

At  this  period  an  adventurer,  passing  a  night 
at  the  village  inn,  hears  of  the  heiress  and  deter- 
mines to  carry  her  off.  He  dresses  the  next 
afternoon  in  his  best,  and  repairs  to  the  bower 
fi:«quented  by  Dorcasina.  An  interview  is  thus 
obtained,  the  lady  swallows  the  buit,  the  scamp 
forges  letters  of  introduction,  and  is  on  the  point 
of  accomplishing  his  purpose  when  he  is  obliged 
to  decamp.  Dorcasina  will  believe  nothing  to 
his  discredit,  and  is  for  some  time  inconsolable. 

Her  next  suitor  is  a  waggish  student,  a  young- 
ster as  full  of  practical  jokes  as  his  prototy])e  of 
Boccaccio  or  Chaucer,  or  contemporary  of  Yale 
Ck>llcge.  He  somewhat  ungallantly  selects  Dor- 
casina as  his  victim.  He  thickens  his  plot  by 
appearing,  after  having  made  a  powerful  first 
impression  in  propria  persona^  as  an  injured 
female,  making  a  violent  assault  on  Dorcasina  and 
Betty  :— 

Tlie  next  day,  as  evening  approached,  Dorcasina 
desired  Betty  to  attend  her  to  the  grove.  Betty, 
being  ou  many  accounts  unwilling  to  go,  on  her 
kncea  entreated  her  mistress  to  give  up  the  project. 
But,  finding  her  resolutely  bent  on  fulnllinff  ner  en- 
gagement, the  faithful  creature,  in  spite  of  ner  aver- 
fiioa  to  the  adventure,  and  of  her  apprehensions  of 
ghosts  and  goblins,  could  not  bear  the  idea  that  her 
mistress  should  go  to  the  wood,  at  that  hour  unao- 
eompanied.  She  therefore  followed  her  footsteps, 
in  sUent  trepidation. 

Being  arrived  at  the  arbor  they  seated  themselves 
on  the  turC  They  had  not  sat  long,  when,  instead 
of  tiie  expected  lover,  a  female  entered,  and  placing 
herself  by  the  side  of  Dorcasina,  accosted  her  in 
the  following  manner :  *'  You  will,  perhaps,  be  sur- 
prised, when  I  inform  you  that  I  know  you  did  not 
come  here  with  the  expectation  of  meeting  a  wouuin. 
Philander  was  the  person  whom  you  expected  to 
see ;  bat  know,  abhorred  rival,  that  I  Iiave  efifectu- 
ally  prevented  his  meetinff  you  this  night,  and  am 
now  come  to  enjoy  your  disappointment.  I  would 
have  you  to  know,  you  witch  I  yon  sorceress  I  that 
you  have  robbed  me  of  the  heart  of  my  lover ;  and 
1  am  determined  to  be  revenged." 

Dorcasina,  as  might  naturally  be  expected,  was 
astonished  at  this  address,  and  remained  for  some 
moments  in  a  profound  silenee.  At  length,  she  at- 
tempted to  justify  herself,  by  saying  that  she  was 
sorry  to  be  tiie  cause  of  pain  to  any  one ;  that,  from 
her  own  experience,  she  knew  too  well  the  power 
of  love,  not  to  commiserate  any  person  who  nourish- 
ed a  hopeless  passion;  that  she  had  never  yet  seen 
Philander,  to  ner  knowledge ;  that  this  interview 
was  none  of  her  seeking ;  and  that  she  had  consent- 


ed to  it»  at  his  earnest  entreaty,  on  the  express  con- 
dition that  it  should  never  be  repeated.  bhe  con- 
cluded by  declaring  that,  as  she  now  found  he  had 
been  fidse  to  another,  she  would  immediately  retire, 
and  hold  no  further  intercourse  with  hiuL 

This  mildness  served,  in  appearance,  but  to  irri- 
tate the  supposed  female.  "  I  know  your  arts  too 
well,"  cried  she,  raising  her  voice,  "  to  believe  a 
syllable  of  what  you  say.  It  is  all  mere  pretence, 
and  you  will  consent  to  meet  him  again  the  very  first 
opportunity.  But  you  shall  not  go  on  thus  practis- 
ing your  devilish  arts  with  impunity.  Tour  basilisk 
glance  shall  not  thus  rob  every  man  of  his  heart, 
and  every  woman  of  her  lover  or  husband.  Those 
bewitching  eyes,  that  cause  mischief  wherever  they 
are  seen,  I  will  tear  them  from  their  orbits."  Thus 
saying,  she  laid  violent  hands  on  the  terrified  Dor- 
casina ;  tore  off  her  hat;  pulled  her  hair ;  and  was 
proceeding  to  tear  off  her  handkerchief,  when  Betty, 
seeing  her  mistress  so  roughly  handled,  started  up 
in  her  defence,  and  attacking  the  stranger  with  great 
fiiry,  compelled  her  to  quit  Dorcasina  in  order  to 
derend  herself.  Dorcasina,  thus  liberated,  darted 
out  of  the  g^ove  and  fied  towards  tlie  house  with  all 
speed,  leaving  Betty  to  siutnin  the  combat  alone. 
Ending  herself  deserted,  and  her  antagonist  much 
her  superior  in  strength,  Betty  endeavored  likewise 
to  make  her  escape;  but  her  attempt  was  unsuo- 
cessful.  She  was  held,  cuffed,  pulled  by  the  hair, 
twirled  round  and  round  like  a  top,  shaken  and 
pushed  up  against  the  trees,  without  mercy ;  the 
person  who  thus  roughly  handled  her,  exclaiming, 
all  the  time,  "  You  ugly  old  witch,  I'll  teach  you  to 
carry  letters,  and  contrive  meetings  between  your 
mistress  atid  my  lover;  you  pander,  you  go-be- 
tween !"  Poor  Betty  begged  for  mercy  in  the  most 
moving  terms,  protesting  that  she  had  said  every- 
thing to  dissuaae  her  mistress  from  this  meeting ; 
but  the  enraged  virago  would  not  suffer  her  to  go 
till  she  had  stripped  off  her  upper  garments  (her 
gown  being  a  short  one  and  of  no  g^reat  vulue),  torn 
them  to  rags,  and  scattered  them  about  the  arbor. 
She  then  suffered  her  to  depart,  telling  her,  at  the 
some  time,  that  if  ever  she  caught  her  engaged  in 
the  same  business  again,  she  would  not  only  divest 
her  of  her  clothes,  but  strip  off  her  old  wrinkled 
hide. 

In  further  prosecution  of  his  deviltry,  he  per- 
suades a  conceited  barber  that  Dorcasina  has 
fallen  in  love  with  him  at  church.  The  gull 
readily  agrees  to  repair  to  the  usual  trysting- 
place,  where  we  introduce  him  to  the  reader : — 

Monday  being  come,  the  barber,  arrayed  in  his 
Sunday  clothes,  with  fais  hnir  ns  white  as  powder 
could  make  it,  set  out,  at  four  o'clock,  for  the  arbor, 
which  had  been  pointed  out  to  him  by  Philander ; 
who,  previous  to  this  time,  judging  thnt  Puff  would 
arrive  at  an  early  hour,  had  taken  possession  of  a 
thick  tree,  to  enjoy,  unobser\'ed,  the  coming  scene. 
The  barber  found  the  hour  of  waiting  very  teilions. 
He  sung,  he  whistled,  and  listened  attentively  to 
every  possuig  noise ;  when,  at  length,  his  care  were 
salutea  by  the  sound  of  female  voices,  which  were 
no  other  than  those  of  Dorcasina  and  her  attendant. 
"  Betty,"  said  the  former,  "  you  may  seat  yourself 
with  your  knitting  work,  without  the  arbor,  and  at 
a  small  distance  from  it ;  for  it  would  not  be  treat- 
ing the  young  man  with  delicacy,  to  admit  a  third 
person  to  witness  his  passion."  Betty  did  as  she 
was  desired ;  and  the  little  barber  no  sooner  dis- 
covered Dorcasina  approaching  the  arbor,  than, 
stepping  forward  and  taking  her  hand,  he  addressed 
her  wiUi  the  utmo«t  familiarity :  "  Gad,  m^  dear, 
I  began  to  be  very  impatient,  and  was  afraid  you 
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had  changed  your  mind ;  but  I  am  very  glad  to  see 
you  at  last  I     Pray,  my  dear,  be  seated. 

This  familiar  addreee,  so  different  from  what 
Doroaaina  had  been  led  to  expect,  aud  from  what 
she  had  been  accustomed  to  from  O'Connor,  so  to- 
tally disconcerted  ber,  that  she  was  unable  to  an- 
swer a  single  word.  She,  however,  did  mechanically 
as  she  was  desired,  and  seated  herself  upon  the  turf 
in  silence.  The  barber  placed  himself  by  her,  and 
still  holding  the  hand  which  she  had  not  attempted 
to  withdraw,  pitied  her  for  what  he  thought  her 
country  timidity,  and  kindly  endeavored  to  encou- 
rage her.  **  I  suppose,  my  dear,  you  feel  a  little 
bashful  or  so  1  but  don't  be  afraid  to  confess  your 
love.  Be  assured  von  will  meet  with  a  suitable  re- 
turn ;  and  that  I  shall  be  ever  grateful  and  kind  for 
being  thus  distinguished.*'  ]>orcasina,  still  more 
confounded  by  this  strange  speech,  and  wliolly  un- 
able to  comprehend  its  meaning,  continued  silent. 
The  barber,  after  waiting  some  moments  in  vain  for 
a  reply,  again  began :  "  Whjr.  gad,  my  dear  1  if  you 
dou^  mteud  to  speak,  you  might  as  well  have  staid 
at  home.  Pray,  now,  afford  me  a  little  of  your  sweet 
conversation,  if  it  is  but  just  to  say  how  much  you 
love  me." 

Here  Doreasina  could  contain  herself  no  longer. 
"  I  had  thought,  sir,"  said  she,  hesitating.  "  I  bad 
expected  from  your  professions,  a  quite  different  re- 
ception from  thia.**  *'  Did  you,  indeed  f  Gad,  my 
dear,  you  are  in  the  right"  Upon  this  he  threw  his 
arms  round  her  neck,  and  almost  stifled  her  with 
kisses.  Tlie  astonished  Dorcasina  endeavored  to  dis- 
engage herself,  but  in  vain ;  for  the  enraptured  bar- 
ber continued  his  caresses,  only  at  intervals  exclaim- 
ing, *'  Gad,  my  dear,  how  happy  we  shall  be  when 
we  are  married.  I  shall  love  you  infinitely,  I  am 
sure."  Dorcasina,  at  length,  finding  breath,  in  a 
loud  and  angry  tone,  exclaimed,  "  let  me  go  this 
moment;  unhand  me,  sir.  I  will  not  endure  to  be 
thus  traated." 

Betty,  who  had  hitherto  sat  ouietly  knitting  upon 
a  stump,  hearing  the  angry  voice  of  her  mistress» 
darted  towards  the  arbor,  and  instantly  recognized 
little  Puff,  who  had  been  once  or  twice  at  the  house 
(though  unseen  by  Dorcasina)  to  dress  Mr.  Sheldon, 
and  whom  she  had  observed  to  be  a  pretty,  spruce 
young  fellow.  Her  indignation  being  raised  at  tlie 
treatment  of  her  mistress,  she  sprung  upon  him  be- 
fore he  was  aware  of  it,  and  gave  him,  with  her 
lar^e  heavy  hand,  a  rousing  box  on  the  ear ;  ex- 
claiming, nt  tlie  same  time,  in  a  tone  of  greiit  con- 
tempt, "The  little  barber!  as  I  hope  to  live, 
ma'um." 

This  unexpected  blow  had  the  desired  effect  Puff, 
surprised  in  his  turn,  instantly  released  the  mistress, 
and  turning  about  to  the  maid,  desired  to  know 
what  the  d — ^1  she  meant  Betty  did  not  deign  to 
answer  him,  but  **  stood  collected  in  her  might" 
Recollecting  with  indignation  the  treatment  she  had 
so  lately  received  in  this  very  spot,  of  which  she 
now  supposed  him  to  be  the  instigator,  and  incensed 
at  his  unpardonable  insolence  to  her  mistress,  she 
now  rejoiced  in  an  opportunity  of  taking  an  ample 
revenge,  in  kind,  for  all  the  affronts  they  had  both 
received.  Rudely  grasping  him,  therefore,  under 
one  arm  (for  though  naturally  miUI,  she  wtis  a  vira- 
go when  exasperated^, "  You  pitiful  little  scoundrel," 
she  cried,  "  what  is  it  you  meau  by  thus  insulting 
Miss  Sheldon  ?  You  pretend  for  to  inspire  to  love 
her,  and  decoy  her  here,  on  pur{)08e  to  be  impudent 
to  her ;  besides  setting  some  impudent  varlet  in  wo- 
men's clothes  to  insult  me.  t'other  night"  Ihus  say- 
ing, she  boxed  his  ears  with  great  fury,  till  the  ter- 
rified barber  bawled  to  her  to  desist ;  which  she  did 
not  do  till  she  was  heartily  tired. 


Meanwhile,  the  wicked  aoholar,  perched  on  the 
tree  (determined  if  matters  should  come  to  extremi- 
ty to  descend  and  take  the  part  of  Puff  ),  enjoyed 
tne  scene  with  the  highest  relish ;  being  obliged  to 
stuff  the  comer  of  his  gown  into  his  mouth,  to  pre- 
vent laughing  aloud  and  spoiling  the  sport 

Other  equally  extravagant  adventures  follow, 
but  all  stop  far  short  of  matrimony.  Meanwhile 
Dorcasina,  by  the  death  of  ber  father,  oomea  into 
possession  of  her  thousand  ponnds  per  annum. 
Having  exhausted  her  stock  of  sentimental  fic- 
tion, she,  in  default  of  anything  else,  reads  Rode- 
rick Random.  Finding  that  hero  to  have,  while 
a  serving  man,  &]len  in  love  with  his  niir^tress, 
she  forthwith  resolves  that  her  hired  man,  John 
Brown,  is  in  a  like  predicament,  and  being,  of 
course,  like  Roderick,  a  gentleman  bom,  is  worthy 
of  a  like  reward.  John  displays  no  love  for  the 
mistress,  but  is  sensible  of  the  agreeabh^ness  of 
the  transition  from  master  to  man,  and  the  banns 
are  published.  Dorcasina  is  saved  by  main  foroei, 
a  romantic  abduction  and  imprisonment  being 
planned  and  executed  by  her  friends,  one  of  whom, 
a  lively  young  lady,  vainly  endeavors  to  supplant 
John  by  courting  the  sasoeptible  hidy  in  the  di^ 
guise  of  a  dashing  young  officer.  John  Brown  ib 
meanwhile  bou^^t  off  and  sent  off. 

Dorcasina  at  last  finds  that  men  were  deoeiTers 
ever,  that  married  people,  even  married  lovers, 
have  cares  and  troubles  from  which  celibacy  is 
exempt,  and  settles  down  at  last  to  an  old  age  of 
common  sense. 

Mrs.  Tenney  affords  a  good  example  of  tlie 
literary  character,  her  discipline  of  mind  being 
associated  with  prudence  in  her  affairs.  She  was 
uniform  and  methodical  in  her  habits,  and  so  fru- 
gal of  her  time  as  to  execute  much  filain  and 
ornamental  work  witli  her  needle.  Among  her 
practical  good  services  to  the  place  of  her  n-si- 
dence,  was  the  establishment  of  an  old  colored 
servant  of  her  family  in  a  house  which  bt^cime  a 
popular  place  of  entertainment  as  a  rural  retread 
with  its  ^^  cakes  and  ale,'^and  was  known  as 
"  Dinah's  Cottage."  * 

Mrs.  Tenney  died  at  Exeter,  after  a  short  ill- 
ness, in  1837. 

JOSEPH  BASTLETT 

Was  born  at  Plymouth,  Mass.,  about  the  year  1763, 
of  a  family  of  good  Puritan  standing.  He  became 
a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1782,  and  with  the  repn* 
tation  of  a  wit  went  to  Salem  to  study  law,  wliich 
he  soon  abandoned  for  a  voyage  to  England. 
There  is  a  popular  anecdote  of  bin  appearance  in 
the  metropolis,  which  is  thus  related  by  Knapp, 
who,  in  his  American  Biography,  has  presented  an 
elaborate  sketch  of  the  man.  ^^  One  night  whts 
Bartlett  was  in  the  theatre  in  London,  a  play  was 
going  on,  in  which  his  countrymen  were  ridiculed 
(I  believe  it  is  one  of  Gen.  Burgovne's  plays) ;  a 
number  of  rebels  had  been  token,  and  brought 
into  the  British  camp ;  on  the  inquiry  being  made 
about  their  occupations,  I  believe  die  play  says 
profession.^  before  they  became  soldieK,  the  an- 
swer was,  although  many  of  them  were  officers, 
that  they  were  of  different  callings ;  some  were 


*  We  are  Indebted  for  these  Interesting  porsoaal  notices  to  a 
lady,  a  relative  of  Mrs.  Tenney. 
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barbers,  some  tailors,  some  tinkers,  &c.  At  this 
moment  Bartlett  rose  from  his  seat  iu  the  pit,  and 
oried,  '*  Hurra  I  Great  Britain  beaten  by  barbers, 
tailors,  and  tinkers  P^  The  effect  was  wonderful. 
John  Bull  took  it  all  in  good  part,  and  many  of 
the  bloods  of  tlie  day  introduced  themselves  to 
him ;  and  he  made  the  best  of  the  occasion. 

Bartlett  pursued  the  career  of  an  adventurer  in 
London ;  gambled,  gained,  spent,  and  got  into 
prison,  from  which  he  extricated  himself  by  writ- 
ing a  play  which  gave  him  funds  for  his  release. 
He  then  went  on  the  stage  himself,  and  at  Edin- 
borgh  acted  under  the  assumed  name  of  Maitland. 
One  of  his  parts  was  Belcour  in  the  West  Indian. 
From  an  actor  he  became  a  merchant,  and  secur- 
ed a  large  credit  of  goods  for  America,  with  which 
he  was  shipwrecked  upon  his  return  on  Cape  Cod. 
Knapp  tells  us,  that  on  the  voyage  he  frequently 
paraded  his  infidel  opinions  and  his  contempt  of 
death ;  but  that  when  the  vessel  struck,  he  dis- 
played the  most  cowardly  anxiety  for  his  safety, 
saying  *^that  it  was  not  that  he  feared  to  die,  but 
that  he  should  dislike  to  be  found  dead  on  such  a 
dreary  place  as  the  back  of  Cape  Cod."  At  Bos- 
ton he  formed  a  mercantile  connexion,  which  soon 
failed,  when  he  turned  again  to  the  law.  The 
movement  for  the  suppression  of  Shay^s  rebel- 
lion gave  him  a  brief  opportunity  to  figure  in 
the  military  line  as  captain  of  the  Republican  Vo- 
lunteers ;  but  his  active  services  were  not  required. 
He  was  admitted  to  the  bar,  and  opened  an  office 
at  Wobum  near  Boston,  where  he  affected  oddity 
to  attract  attention,  painting  his  house  black,  and 
calling  it  ^^  the  coffin."  He  next  removed  to  Cam- 
bridge, where  he  bore  a  prominent  part  in  the  pub- 
lic altercations  of  the  town,  and  busied  himself  in 
the  affairs  of  the  college.  In  1799,  he  delivered 
a  poem  on  Physiognomy  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kap- 
pa Society  of  Harvard,  in  which,  under  an  appear- 
ance of  general  satire,  he  is  said  to  have  taken 
off  traits  of  individuals  of  note  at  the  time.  The 
poem  is  clever,  and  is  not  marked  by  any  appa- 
rent personal  scandal.  Here  are  a  few  passages 
from  it 

God  shows  the  force  of  his  creative  powers. 
From  reasoniDg  man,  to  ev'ry  tree  and  flower ; 
The  hand  of  nature  paints,  on  every  part 
Of  every  face,  the  feelings  of  the  heart ; 
Birds,  Fishes,  Serpents,  Insects,  all  proclaim 
Their  different  uses,  qualities,  and  name. 

The  RoTAL  Lion,  haughty  beast  of  prey, 
Who  prowls  by  night,  and  shuns  the  light  of  day. 
Undaunted  treads  the  trackless  de-^ert  o*er, 
And  rales  sapreme  on  Afric's  bnrniiig  shore ; 
His  Toice  of  thunder,  and  his  savage  eyes. 
Joined  with  his  strength,  and  majesty  of  size. 
Declare  his  eourage,  coufidence,  and  pride. 
And  noark  him  sov'reign  of  the  forest  wide. 

8oe  the  fierce  Tiger's  haggard,  ghastly  eyes, 
That  show  the  baseness  which  in  ambush  lies ; 
His  savage  nature,  easily  we  trace 
In  ev'ry  line,  that's  marked  upon  his  face ; 
When  o'er  his  prey,  exulting  in  his  wiles, 
Tou  see  a  devils  when  he  laughs  or  smiles. 


Ilie  grateful  Doo,  who  licks  his  master's  hand. 
Consults  his  looks,  obedient  to  command; 
Sees  every  thought,  and  every  wisli  arise, 
In  every  movement  of  his  master's  eyes. 


Look  through  the  world,  and  every  clime  explore, 
From  Afric*»  sands,  to  Nova  Zembla*9  shore ; 
View  every  bird,  in  every  leafy  grove ; 
Hear  every  note,  in  every  song  of  love ; 
Observe  their  plumes,  their  wings,  their  beaks,  their 

eyes, 
From  Humming-bird,  to  Ostrich's  lofty  size; 
And  say  if  nature  does  not  truly  teach 
In  every  bird  the  qualities  of  each. 

Next  the  author  takes  up  fishes,  and  follows 
with  serpents : — 

Who  views  the  Serpent,  crawling  on  the  earth, 
Observes  the  mischiefs  it  has  ^iveu  birth. 
Fraud,  craft,  and  cunning  darting  from  his  eyes, 
Sees  plagues  unnumbered  from  his  form  arise ; 
His  spots,  meandering,  warn  us  of  deceit. 
And  every  folding,  shows  him  made  to  cheat 
His  eyes  and  shapeless  head  make  us  believe 
The  ancient  story  of  old  Mother  Eve. 
Had  but  Lavater's  science  then  been  known. 
We  had  been  happy,  Pailvdise  our  own ;  ^ 
Eve  would    have    seen    the    craft,   which    lurk'J 

within ; 
Perceiv'd  the  Devil,  in  the  Serpent's  skin, 
Observ'd  each  wile,  in  every  look  complete. 
Nor  eat  herself,  nor  given  man  to  eat 
Then  this  our  earth  Millexnium  had  been. 
Free  from  all  death,  from  misery  and  sin, 
Man  then  bad  liv'd  unconscious  of  the  tomb. 
Enjoying  nature  in  eternal  bloom. 

Forgive,  my  friends,  if  I  presume  to  scan, 
And  show  the  Piiysioonomt  of  Man, 
Explore  each  windi:  g  of  the  inmost  soul, 
Expose  his  vices  and  unveil  the  whole. 

•  ••••* 

The  author  never  speaks  of  individuals,  but  of 
clasi-es,  wherein  he  alludes  to  their  foibles,  for 
example : — 

Behold  the  man  who  scents  the  drawing-room. 
With  all  the  fragrance  of  a  rich  perfume. 
In  speaking  lisps,  in  walking  seems  to  dance, 
And  shines  in  all  the  frippery  of  France. 
His  forehead  short,  his  eyebrows  wild,  and  thin 
Denotes  the  Fop,  the  want  of  sense  within ; 

•  •••«* 

Poor  senseless  being,  let  the  idiot  pass ; 
In  dress  a  Fo^,  in  intellect  an  Ass. 

Of  the  critics : — 

Make  way,  my  friends,  and  give  the  CRrno  place, 
With  me  observe  the  features  of  his  face ; 
His  front,  his  lips,  his  eyes,  declare  aloud. 
That  he's  a  man  oppressive,  harsh,  and  proud. 
Point  to  a  roan  unsociable,  severe. 
Who  damns  all  genius  with  a  haughty  sneer; 
Who  walks  the  street  with  stiff,  important  air. 
And  judges  merit  by  the  rules  of  Blair; 
A  comma  wanted,  puts  him  in  a  rage ; 
A  well-turn'd  period,  condemns  the  page. 
Hard  is  the  task  of  this  unhappy  Wight, 
To  read,  to  hear,  examine  all  we  write. 
To  turn  o'er  volumes  with  convulsive  haste, 
And  dash  out  pages,  to  reform  our  taste. 

We  leave  the  Critic,  with  his  envious  mind. 
To  show  a  face,  the  noblest  of  its  kind ; 
Majestic  forehead,  and  an  arched  nose. 
Boldness  and  vigor  of  the  mind  disclose. 
A  piercing  eye,  commanding,  wild,  severe, 
Shows  us  a  man  incapable  of  fear; 
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We  koow  the  maxk,  ^tiB  Freedom! » fav&rite  «m, 
Golumbia's  boast,  our  saviour  Washimotom. 

By  and  by  he  takes  up  woman : — 

From  men  we  turn,  to  yiew  the  Fkmalk  sex. 
Made  to  delight^  to  pain,  to  plecue^  to  vex  ; 
Form'd  by  our  God,  to  strew  our  path  with  flowen» 
To  sooth  our  cares,  to  glad  our  passing  hours, 

•  ••••• 

First  on  the  list,  observe  that  woman's  form, 
Who  looks  a  very  monster  in  a  stumL 
Uer  skinny  lips,  her  pointed  nose  behold. 
And  say  if  nature's  marked  her  fob  a  scold  f 
Observe  her  chin,  her  every  feature  trace. 
And  see  the  fury,  trembling  in  her  face ; 
By  nature  made  to  mar  the  jo3's  of  life, 
And  DAMN  THAT  MAN  who  has  her  for  a  wirEi 

•  *•••« 

The  mild  blue  eje,  the  round  and  dimpled  chin, 
Bespeaks  a  mind  incapable  of  sin, 
Tlie  laughing  cheeks,  the  lips  of  coral  dye, 
Declare  the  Cufids  which  in  ambush  lie ; 
Tlie  nose  and  forehead,  happily  combine. 
To  show  exertions  of  a  power  divine. 
To  show  an  angel  in  a  woman's  face, 
On  which  is  stamped  both  dignity  and  grace, 
When  fortune  frowns,  and  adverse  scenes  arise, 
Despair  and  horror  stand  before  our  eyes, 
Our  minds  are  wrapt  in  all  the  gloom  of  nighty 
The  world  appears  a  desert  in  our  sight. 
Our  friends  aesert  us  like  a  summer's  fly. 
And  leave  us  wretched,  languishing  to  die ; 
An  angel  female,  soothes  our  souls  to  rest. 
And  calms  the  passions  ragin|^  in  the  breast, 
Dispels  all  care,  and  evVy  pain  beguiles. 
Subdues  all  fear,  and  clothes  the  face  with  smiles : 
Females  like  her,  would  make  all  nature  bloom. 
And  smooth  the  passage  to  the  dreary  tomb. 

To  this  poem  ore  appended,  in  the  edition  of 
1823,  at  Boston,  dedicated  to  John  Quincy 
Adams,  a  number  of  ApKorUms  on  Men^  Man- 
ners^ Principles^  and  Things^  which  his  various 
opportunities  in  tlie  world  had  given  him  ample 
opportunity  to  collect.  Here  are  a  few  of  them, 
some  of  which,  if  we  are  to  receive  Xnapp^s  view 
of  his  life,  might  have  been  profitable  in  his  own 
career. 

SLAKDIB. 

Whenever  you  find  a  man  endeavoring  to  lessen 
and  destroy  tne  reputation  of  another,  be  certain  his 
own  character  is  desperate. 

There  never  was  a  calumniator  who  was  brave, 
honest,  or  just 

I  never  lound  a  slanderer,  who  dared  to  meet  face 
to  face  the  person  whom  he  abused  and  vilified 
when  absent 

LAW. 

The  man  who,  for  any  trifling  injury,  applies  to  a 
lawyer  for  redress,  will  soon  be  obliged  to  ^ply  to 
the  town  for  support 

BOAsmro. 

Whenever  jon  hear  a  man  boasting  of  his  oon- 
rage,  be  convinced  he  will  be  a  coward  in  time  of 
danger. 

A  man  who  boasts  of  his  honesty,  or  a  woman  of 
her  chastity,  are  both  to  be  suspected. 

woxAir. 

Women  possess  less  charity  towards  the  foibles  of 
their  own  sex  than  the  men. 


A  woman,  destitute  of  morals,  will  be  more  atro- 
cioos  than  a  man :  Devils  were  made  from  AogeU. 

Let  woman  be  conscious  of  her  beauty,  and  she 
will  usually  be  inattentive  to  her  mind. 

Women  possess  stronger  paasiona  than  men,  less 
reason  to  govern  them. 


po! 
Mi 


Friendship  is  in  every  person's  mouth—little  imder> 
stood,  and  leas  pracUsed. 

A  man  frequently  loses  the  affection  of  his  friend, 
when  he  loses  his  property. 

Love  is  the  attachment  of  bodies— 4riendahip  the 
union  of  soula. 

Confidence  is  the  cement  of  friendship. 

FASTT  8PXBIT. 

A  party  spirit  in  n  small  village,  is  the  poison  and 
curse  of  all  social  intercourse 

Every  social  feeling,  every  generous  emotion, 
every  noble  sentiment,  is  ustfally  sacrificed  on  the 
altar  of  Party  Spirit 

In  1823,  Bartlett  delivered  a  voluntary  Fourth 
of  July  oration  in  Boston,  after  which  he  recited 
a  poem,  entitled  the  New  Viear  of  Bray. 

Leaving  Cambridge,  Bartlett  practised  law  and 
litics  in  Maine.  He  had  before  been  in  the 
aasachnsetts  House  of  Representatiyes,  and  was 
now  elected  to  the  Maine  legislature.  Ue  was  at 
this  time  a  candidate  for  Congress,  and  nearly 
seoored  his  election  by  bis  personal  exertions  as  a 
speaker,  and  his  political  new^Mper  writing 
He  also  practised  law  in  Portsmonto,  Maas.,  and 
finally  settled  down  in  Boston,  a  burden  to  his 
few  friends  in  the  last  years  of  an  improrident 
life.  He  died  Oct  27,  1827,  at  the  age  of  sixty- 
six.  Loring,  in  his  Boston  Orators,  gives  the  fol- 
lowing Epitaph,  which  Bartlett  wrote  on  bimsd^ 
and  which  he  recited  on  his  death-bed  :— 

*TiB  done  I  the  fatal  stroke  is  given. 

And  Bartlett's  fled  to  hell  or  heaven; 

His  friends  approve  it,  and  his  foes  applaud, — 

Yet  he  will  have  the  verdict  of  his  God. 

Another  stanza,  which  he  is  said  to  have  re- 
cited while  attending  die  funeral  of  John  Hale, 
an  estimable  citizen  of  Portsmouth,  exhibits,  per- 
haps, feeling  and  ooinptmction: — 

God  takes  the  good. 

Too  g(K>d  by  far  to  stay 
And  leaves  the  bad. 

Too  bad  to  take  away.* 

JAM£8KSNT. 

James  Kent  was  born  in  the  town  of  Fredericks, 
Putnam  oo.,  New  York,  July  81,  1763.  His 
father  was  a  lawyer  by  profession,  and  occa- 
sionally practised;  but  his  main  attention  was 
devoted  to  his  fiinn,  a  pleasantly  dtuated  estate 
on  the  banks  of  the  Croton  river.  The  beautiful 
scenes  of  this  locality  made  a  deep  impression  on 
the  mind  of  the  son;  and  years  after,  when  the 
stream,  like  the  boy  who  dwelt  beside  it.»  bad 
become  famous,  it  was  his  delight  to  stand  at  the 
window  of  his  library  and  watch  its  waters  leap- 
ing forth  in  the  Union  Park  fountain  before  hinu 
James  Kent  entered  the  Freshman  Class  of 
Yale  College  in  1777.    His  studies  were  inter- 
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npted  in  his  Sopliomore  year  by  the  occupation 
of  the  town  by  the  Britiah,  in  consequence  of 
which  the  college  waa  temporarily  closed.  It 
was  <lnriii(;  this  recesa  that  he  first  met  with 
Bla^t»tont'*  Comraentariei,  and  bo  delighted  was 
he  with  that  great  work,  ttint  he  ttt  once  reRolved 
to  master  its  contents  by  close  study.  This  inci- 
dent delennineil  his  choice  of  a  profession. 

Olitninitig  his  degree  in  1781,  ne  at  onca  oom~ 
menoed  the  stady  of  the  law  in  the  ollice  of  tho 
distinguished  Egbert  Benson,  at  Pongjikeepsia. 
He  waa  admitted  attorney  in  Jannary,  lT86,and 
oommenoed  practice  in  his  native  village  of  Fre- 
dericks, bnt  finding  there  too  limited  a  field  for 
his  eiertions,  he  retomed  to  Ponghkeepsie,  where 
he  upeneil  an  office  in  paHnership  with  Gilbert 
Livingston.  Here,  in  April,  1786,  he  married 
Misa  Elizabeth  Bay  ley. 

A  conviction  of  the  limited  extent  of  his  claaii- 
cal  tic()Tiiretnents  (the  conrse  at  Yale  Oolite,  in 
his  day,  extending  only  to  the  Btndy  of  the  New 
Teftaiiicnt  in  Greek,  and  of  portions  of  Virgil, 
Horace,  and  Cicero  In  Latin)  led  to  ft  plan  of 
study  which  he  immediately  pnt  into  execution. 
By  ri^g  very  early  ho  was  enabled  to  devote 
two  hours  to  Greek  and  two  to  I«tin  before 
breakfnst.  The  business  honrs  of  the  day  were 
occupied  by  his  profos'ion.  Two  hoars  after 
dinner  wvre  given  to  tlie  French  langiiage,  and 
the  evening,  wlien  not  engaged  socidly,  to  tho 
study  of  the  English  classics,  in  verse  as  well  as 
proew.  He  continued  this  division  of  the  day 
until  he  become  a  Judge  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

In  1790  and  1793  h«  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  State  Assembly.  He  became  a  leader  of  iJie 
federal  minority  in  litis  body,  and  distinguishe<1 


to  the  destruction  of  the  votes  cast  In  Otsego 
county,  in  the  election  for  Governor  of  the  State, 
an  act  which  had  raised  the  candidate  of  tho 
minority  to  the  office.  His  conrse  wns  warmly 
approved  by  John  Jay,  and  remembered  to  his 
Biivnntage,  when  the  btter  became  Governor  Of 
the  Stale. 

In  April.  1793,  he  waa  nominated  for  Congress 
in  Dutehess  county,  but  his  party  being  in  tlie 
minority,  lost  his  election.  He  removed  during 
the  same  month  to  tie  city  of  New  York.  Here, 
as  at  hw  previous  residence,  bis  professions! 
receipts  were  very  small,  ond  as  neither  himself 
nor  nis  wife  possessed  private  resonroee,  they 
were  much  straitened  in  tlieir  oircnmatonoes. 
In  December,  he  was  appointed  Professor  of 
low  at  Columbia  College,  and  after  diligent  pre- 
paration entered  upon  its  dnties  in  the  follow- 
ing November.  His  introductory  lecture  wns 
pnbli.sbed  by  the  trustees,  and  in  179S  he  issued 
a  small  volume  containing  three  others  prelimi- 
nary to  his  coarse  on  the  common  law,  devoted 
to  a  review  of  tho  variona  forms  of  government 
which  have  eiisted  at  various  perio<fi,  a  history 
of  the  nnion  of  the  United  States  from  their  first 
conjoined  action  to  the  adoption  of  the  Federal 
CoEstitntJon,  and  an  examination  of  the  law  of 
nations  as  applioil  lo  the  ciroimistances  of  [leaoe, 
war,  and  neutrality.  He  delivered  in  the  same 
year  an  address  before  the  State  Society  for  the 
promotion  of  agriculture,  art,  and  manufactures, 
which  ia  printed  in  the  first  volume  of  their 


Transactions.  He  was  also  apjKrinted  by  Governor 
Jay  one  of  tho  two  Mastcra  in  Cliaueery  of  the 
city,  mnoh  to  the  improvemaot  of  his  nnanciol 
resources. 


In  1798,  he  resigned  his  professorship,  t^o 
attendance  of  students  and  provision  for  snppi>rt 
being  too  slight  to  wamint  further  effort  m  its 
behalf.  He  wns  ^pointed  the  same  year  a  Jus- 
tice of  the  Supreme  Court  by  Governor  Jay,  and 
accepted  the  office,  although  the  salary  was  much 
less  than  what  ho  at  this  time  received,  as  he  held 
tho  office  of  rocor<Ier,  by  appointment,  in  1T97, 
as  well  OS  Master  in  Cimncery.  lie  here,  in  his 
second  term,  introiiticed  the  practice  of  rendering 
written  decisions,  a  coume  followed  by  his  a^o- 
dates,  and  which  in  a  short  time  r^sed  the 
ISench  lo  a  for  higher  dignity  than  it  had  pre- 
viously attained.  In  1804,  he  become  Chief-Jus- 
Ijce,  an  office  which  he  held  nntil  his  appoint- 
ment in  1814  OS  Chancellor.  During  his  tenure 
of  this  office  he  effected,  says  Judge  Diier,  "a 
change  in  the  system  and  administration  of 
equity  law,  so  cstensive  and  entire,  that  with  a 
single  exception  (that  of  Lord  Nottingham)  it  has 
no  parallel  in  tho  history  of  tlie  law."  He  re- 
tained this  office  nntil  1623,  when  having  attained 
the  age  of  sixty,  he  became  incapacitated  by  the 
law  of  the  Slate  for  judicial  dnty. 

The  some  year,  on  oooasion  of  a  vacancy  in 
the  bench  of  the  Snprone  Oonrt  of  the  United 
States,  Kent  was  talked  of  by  bis  fViends  for 
the  appointment,  and  the  matter  was  warmly 
seconded  by  Wirt,  then  Attorney-General,  wbo 
addressed  a  letter  on  the  snb^ect  to  President 
Uonroe.  in  which  he  met  the  difficulty  of  Kent's 
political  reliitions  by  urging  the  value  of  his 
character  to  the  nation.  "  Kent  holds  so  lofty  a 
stand,"  he  wrote,  "everywhere,  for  almost  match- 
less intellect  and  learning,  as  well  as  for  ^tless 
purity  and  high-minded  honor  and  patriotism, 
that  I  finnly  believe  the  nation  at  laree  would 
approve  and  applaud  the  appointment.      Of  his 
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personal  character,  "Wirt  held  this  appreciation. 
"Hia  conversation  and  manners  are  indicative 
only  of  a  simplicity  almost  infantile,  and  of  the 
roost  perfect  kindness  and  suavity  of  disposition ; 
and  such,  I  have  understood,  has  always  been  his 
character.  Judging  by  what  I  have  seen  of  him, 
and  by  all  that  I  have  ever  heard,  he  is  as  benig- 
nant and  patriotic  as  he  is  admitted  on  all  hands 
to  be  great  and  enlightened."  The  appointment 
was  proix>sed,  while  Mr.  Smith  Thompson,  to 
whom  the  {XMt  had  been  oficred,  hesitated  in  its 
acceptance.  His  entrance  upon  the  office  closed 
the  motter.* 

"With  a  view  to  the  establishment  of  a  law 
school,  Kent  removed  from  All)any,  where  he  re- 
sided during  his  judicial  career,  to  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  a  second  time  acce])ted  the  professorship 
of  law  in  Columbia  College.  lie  delivered  a  course 
of  lectures  in  1824,  whirli  he  repeated  the  next 
year,  when  the  mcreose  of  his  practice  as  coun- 
sel, his  intention  of  preparing  his  lectures  for 
publication,  and  as  before  the  inadequate  pecu- 
niary support  of  the  professorship,  rendered  his 
further  discharge  of  its  duties  merely  nominal. 

In  1826  he  published  the  first  volume  of  his 
Commentaries,!  at  the  earnest  solicitation  of 
his  friends,  he  himself  having  little  expectation 
of  a  favorable  reception  by  the  public.  He  ori- 
ginally contemplated  but  two  volumes,  but  these 
expanded  as  he  j)roceeded  into  four,  the  last  of 
which  appeared  in  1830.  They  at  once  took  the 
high  place  they  have  since  held  in  legal  Htera- 
ture,  and  as  tlie  universidly  received  text-books 
of  the  science  throughout  the  country,  as  by 
tlie  plan  of  stating  tirst  the  common  law  on  each 
topic,  and  atterwai'ds  the  changes  introduced  by 
decisions  or  statute  in  each  State,  it  is  adapted  to 
the  use  of  every  portion  of  the  Union.  The 
copyright  of  this  work  was  held  by  the  author 
exclusively  in  his  own  hand5»,  the  copies  printed 
stored  in  his  own  residence,  and  disposed  of  as 
ordered  by  the  booksellei's. 

Humor  is  hanlly  to  be  looked  for  in  a  volume 
of  Commentaries  on  the  law,  but  Kent,  after 
having  c<mducted  the  student  through  the  in- 
tricate theme  in  his  text,  coolly  informs  him  in 
a  note  that  the  rule  in  Shelley^s  case  is  entirely 
superseded. 

The  juridical  scholar,  on  whom  his  great  master, 
Coke,  has  bestowed  some  portion  of  tlie  *'  glndsonie 
light  of  jurispnideQce,"  will  scarcely  be  able  to 
withhold  an  mvoluntary  sigh,  as  he  casts  a  retro- 
spective glance  over  the  piles  of  learning,  devoted 
to  destruction  by  an  edict  as  sweeping  and  unrelent- 
ing ns  the  torch  of  Omar.  He  must  bid  adieu  for 
ever  to  the  renowned  discussions  in  Shelley's  case, 
which  were  so  vehement  and  so  protrncted  as  to 
arouse  the  sceptre  of  the  haughty^  Elizabeth.  He 
may  equally  take  leave  of  the  multiplied  specimens 
of  profound  logic,  skilful  criticism,  and  refined  dis- 
tinctions, which  pervade  the  varied  cases  in  law  and 
equity,  from  those  of  Shelley  and  Archer,  down  to 
the  direct  collision  between  the  courts  of  law  and 
equity,  in  the  time  of  Lord  Hardwicke.  He  will 
have  no  more  concern  with  the  powerful  and  ani- 
mated discusttious  in  Perrin  v.  Blake,  which  awak- 
ened all  that  was  noble  nnd  illustrious  in  talent  and 
eudowment,  through  every  precinct  of  Westminster 
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haU.  He  will  have  oeeasion  no  longer,  in  pursuit 
of  the  learning  of  that  case,  to  tread  tlie  clear  and 
bright  paths  illuminated  by  Sir  William  Blackstooe'i 
illustrations,  or  to  study  and  admire  the  spirited  and 
ingenious  dissertation  of  Hargi*ave,  the  comprehen- 
sive and  profound  disquisition  of  Feame,  the  acute 
and  analytical  eswy  or  Prestoo,  the  neat  and  orderiy 
abridgment  of  Cnuse,  and  the  severe  and  piercing 
criticisms  of  Reeve.  What  I  have,  therefore,  writ- 
ten on  thb  subject,  may  be  considered,  so  far  as  my 
native  state  is  concerned,  as  an  humble  mooumeut 
to  the  memory  of  departed  learning. 

The  reports  of  his  opinions  as  Cliief-Jostice  and 
Chancellor  bear  testimony  witli  his  CommentarieB 
to  his  clearness  of  style  and  ol^ility  a3  a  writer. 
As  an  evidence  of  their  excellence,  it  may  be 
stated  that  one  quoted  in  an  argument  by  Web- 
ster is  cited  in  an  ailicle  on  that  great  orator  in 
the  North  American  Beciew  as  from  iiis  pen. 

In  1828,  Kent  delivered  an  Annwermury  Du" 
course  hrfore  the  New  Yi>rh  Historical  Society ;  in 
1881,  an  address  before  the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  at 
Yale  College ;  and  in  1836  one  before  the  Law 
Association  of  New  York,  in  which  he  has  given 
spirited  reminisoenoes  of  the  leading  members  of 
the  bar  at  the  commencement  of  his  career. 

In  1840  he  prejjared,  at  the  request  of  the  Mer- 
cantile library  Association,  a  Course  of  Reading 
for  the  guidance  of  its  members,  compo^eld  exclu- 
sively of  merchants'  clerks  i»f  tliis  city.  It  con- 
tains an  unusual  preponderance  of  books  of  travel, 
a  class  of  writings  in  which  the  compiler  took 
interest  His  friends  were  amused  by  the  ample 
field  of  geographical  study  tlms  marked  out  for 
youthful  readers  engaged  in  unscholostic  punuiits, 
but  the  preference  was  one  not  ill  adapted  to  the 
purpose  of  aiding  to  interest,  and  at  the  same 
time  instruct,  while  its  bearing  on  the  mercantile 
career  is  obvious. 

The  incentive  these  perpetually  novel  and  ad- 
ventu:ou  narratives  afforded  to  the  exercise  of 
the  imagination,  witli  the  engrossing  but  not 
exhausting  employment  to  the  mind  of  minute 
geographical  study,  supplied  an  inexhaustible  fund 
of  the  purest  gratiiication  to  a  sympathetic  and 
intellectual  old  age. 

Chancellor  Kent  continued  the  practice  of  Ids 
profession  as  chamber  counsel,  until  within  a 
short  period  of  his  death,  which  occurred  on  the 
12th  Dec.,  1847.  The  temperate  and  constant 
use  of  his  faculties  through  life  preserved  their 
energy  to  a  remarkable  extent  in  Ids  old  age. 
His  amiability  and  purity  of  character  were  as 
remarkable  as  his  judicial  acquirements. 

His  son,  William  Kent,  is  engaged  upon  a  bio- 
graphy, which  will  hardly  fail,  by  increasing  our 
knowledge,  to  increase  still  more  onr  respect  for 
its  eminent  subject.  The  materials  for  our  own 
article  have  been  mainly  derived  from  the  excellent 
discourse  delivered  at  the  request  of  the  Judiciary 
and  bar  of  the  city  and  state,  by  the  Hon.  John 
Duer,  in  1848. 

fHx  mtw  TOBK  ooK vbhttoh  loi  THT  jJDomox  OP  TKS  mw- 

KAL    CONSTITCnOlf — rMOU    AK    *«*«*»—    BXTOBB    TBB    LAW 
ASBOOIATIOK. 

I  allude  to  the  convention  which  anetnbled  si 
Poughkeepsie  in  the  suumicr  of  1788,  to  deliberate 
and  decide  on  the  adoption  of  the  federal  constitu- 
tion. The  intense  interest  with  which  the  meeting 
of  tlie  convention  was  anticipated  and  regurdfd,  can 
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hardly  be  oonceired  at  this  dn^,  and  mach  less  ade- 
quately described.  I  then  resided  in  that  village, 
and  was  enabled  and  induced  to  attend  the  conven- 
tion as  a  spectator,  daily  and  steadily  during  the 
entire  six  weeks  of  its  session,  and  I  was  of  course  an 
eve  and  ear  witness  to  everything  of  apublic  nature 
that  was  said  or  done.  The  convention  was  com- 
posed of  sixty-five  members,  and  not  one  of  them 
remains  a  survivor  at  this  day.  That  bright  and 
golden  age  of  the  republic  may  now  be  numbered 
*'  with  the  years  beyond  the  flood,**  and  I  am  left  in 
comparative  solitude  to  recall  and  enjoy  the  enchant- 
ing vision. 

The  convention  combined  the  talents,  experience, 
and  weight  of  character,  of  some  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  in  the  state.  Most  of  them  had  been 
tutored  in  the  discussions,  services,  and  perils  of  the 
revolution.  The  principal  speakers  in  favor  of  the 
adoption  of  the  constitution  were,  Mr.  Jay  (then 
(Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs),  Chancellor  Living- 
ston, Mr.  Duanc  (then  mayor  of  this  city),  Mr.  Hari- 
Bon,  and  Colonel  Hamilton.  On  the  other  side,  and 
against  the  adoption  without  previous  amendments, 
were  George  Clinton  (then  Governor  of  the  state), 
Mr.  T^naing  (afterwards  Chancellor),  Mr.  Jones 
(afterwards  Recorder  of  this  city),  John  Williams 
of  Washington  county,  and  Gilbert  Livingston  and 
Melancton  Smith,  delegates  from  Dntches&  There 
was  no  difficulty  in  deciding  at  once  on  which  side 
of  the  house  the  superiority  in  debate  existed.  Yet 
in  the  ordinary  range  of  the  discussions,  it  was 
found  that  the  dignity,  candor,  and  strength  of  Jay, 
the  polished  address  and  elegant  erudition  of  Chan- 
cellor Livingston,  and  the  sagacity  and  exhaustles9 
researches  of  Hamilton,  were  met  with  equal  pre- 
tensions by  their  opponents,  supported  by  the  sim- 
plicity and  u:ipretending  good  sense  of  Clinton,  the 
sound  judgment  of  Jones,  the  plausible  deductions 
of  Lansing,  and  the  metaphysical  mind  and  embar- 
rassing subtleties  of  Smitn.  But  Colonel  Hamilton 
maintained  the  ascendancy  on  every  question ;  and 
being  the  only  member  present  who  had  signed  the 
constitution,  lie  felt  and  sustained  most  intrepidly 
the  weight  of  the  responsibility  which  belonged  to 
him  as  the  leader  on  the  federal  side  of  the  ques- 
tion. All  seemed,  as  by  common  consent,  to  con- 
cede to  him  the  burden  and  the  honors  of  the  de- 
bate. Mr.  Smith  was  also  the  most  prominent  and 
responsible  speaker  o:i  the  part  of  the  anti-federal 
majority.  There  was  no  person  on  that  side  to  be 
compared  to  him  in  acute  and  logical  discussion. 
He  was  Hamilton*s  most  persevering  and  formidable 
antagonist  But  even  Smith  was  routed  in  every 
contest,  and  as  Mr.  Hamilton  had  been  a  most  active 
member  of  the  national  convention,  and  the  princi- 
pal author  of  the  FederalUt,  his  mind  had  grown 
nuniliar  with  the  principles  and  history  of  federal 
governments,  and  with  every  topic  of  debate.  He 
was  prompt,  ardent,  energetic,  and  overflowing, 
with  an  ezhaustless  store  of  arg^nment  and  illustra- 
tion. 

The  three  principal  topics  of  debate,  in  which 
Mr.  Hamilton  was  most  distinguished  and  most  mas- 
terly, were  (1),  on  the  importance  of  the  union,  the 
defects  of  the  confederation,  and  the  iust  principles 
of  representation.  (2.)  On  tlie  requisite  tenure  and 
stability  of  the  senate.  (8.)  On  the  power  of  taxa- 
tion and  the  residuary  rights  of  the  states.  On 
each  of  those  subjects  he  bestowed  several  speeches, 
some  of  which  were  employed  in  refutation  and 
reply. 

He  generally  spoke  with  great  earnestness  and 
•nergy,  and  with  considerable,  and  sometimes  ve^ 
hement  gesture.  His  language  was  clear,  nervous, 
and  claasical     He  went  to  tlie  foundation  and  rea* 
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son  of  every  doctrine  which  he  examined,  and  he 
brought  to  the  debate  a  mind  richly  adorned  with 
all  the  learning  that  was  applicable.  He  never 
omitted  to  meet  fairly  the  mscussion,  and  he  was 
sure  to  discover  the  strength  and  weakness,  the  in- 
gredients of  truth  and  error,  in  every  proposition  he 
had  to  contend  with.  His  candor  was  magnani- 
mous, and  rose  to  a  level  with  his  talents.  His 
temper  was  spirited,  but  courteous,  amiable,  and 
generous ;  ana  he  frequently  made  pathetic  and 
powerful  appeals  to  the  good  sense  and  oatriotism 
of  the  assemDly,  and  painted  vividly  the  aifliculties 
and  dangers  of  the  crisis,  in  order  to  prepare  their 
minds  for  a  favorable  reception  of  the  constitution. 
The  style  and  manner  of  Smith's  speeches  was  plain, 
dry,  and  syllogistic ;  and  it  behooved  his  adversary 
to  understand  well  the  ground  on  which  he  stood^ 
and  the  principles  he  advanced,  or  he  might  find  it 
somewhat  embarrassing  to  extricate  himself  from  a 
subtle  web  of  specious  reasoning,  unless  indeed  it 
was  met  by  Hamilton's  skill  and  strength,  which 
nothing  could  resist.  Smith  was  a  speaker  of  re- 
morkable  simplicity,  and  his  disposition  was  gentle 
and  liberal  Though  I  had  strong  political  preju- 
dices against  Governor  Clinton,  as  the  leader  of  the 
party  opposed  to  the  constitution,  yelf  during  the 
coune  of  the  session,  I  became  forcibly  struck  with 
the  dignity  with  which  he  presided,  and  with  his 
unassuming  and  modest  pretensions  as  a  speaker. 
It  was  impossible  not  to  have  respect  for  such  a 
character,  or  for  a  young  man  not  to  be  somewhat 
overawed  in  his  presence,  when  it  became  apparent 
from  all  his  conduct,  that  he  possessed  great  deci- 
sion of  character,  and  a  stern  inflexibility  of  puz^ 
pose. 

The  arguments  urged  by  CoL  Hamilton  in  the 
debater,  were  substantially  the  same  which  he  had 
before  employed  in  tlie  Federalist.  They  could  not 
have  been  different,  for  he  had  already  urged  all  the 
leading  considerations  which  led  to  the  plan,  and 
had  guided  the  judgment  and  skill  of  tlie  artists.  ^ 

In  his  opening  speech,  Mr.  lianiilton  preliminarily 
observed,  that  it  was  of  the  utmost  importance  that 
the  convention  should  be  strongly  unpreMed  with  a 
conviction  of  the  necessity  of  the  union  of  the  states. 
If  they  could  be  entirely  satis^fied  of  that  great  truth, 
their  minds  would  then  be  prepared  to  admit  the 
necessity  of  a  government  of  similar  organization 
and  powers  with  the  scheme  of  the  one  before  them^ 
to  uphold  and  preserve  that  union.  It  was  like  the 
cose* of  the  doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul, 
and  doubts  on  that  subject  were  one  great  cause,  he 
said,  of  modern  infidelity,  for  if  men  could  be 
thoroughly  convinced  that  they  had  within  them 
immaterial  and  immortal  spirits,  their  minds  would 
be  prepared  for  the  ready  reception  of  Christian 
truth.  After  pointing'  out  the  radical  defects  of  the 
articles  of  confederation,  and  vindicating  the  popu- 
lar basis  of  the  proposed  system,  he  declared  liis 
most  serious  conviction,  that  the  latter  was  a  wise 
antl  genuine  specimen  of  a  representative  republic ; 
and  he  hoped  and  trusted  that  we  should  find  in  it 
an  effectual  cure  for  our  actual  distresses,  and  that  it 
would  prove  an  eminent  blessing  to  us  and  our  pos- 
terity. He  concluded  his  first  great  speech  with  the 
patriot's  prayer:  "  Oh  I  save  my  country,  heaven  I" 
m  allusion  to  the  brave  Cobham,  who  felt  "  his  ruling 
passion  strong  in  deatli." 

His  two  speeches  on  the  organization,  powers, 
and  stability  of  the  senate,  were  regarded  at  the 
time,  by  the  best  judges,  ns  the  noblest  specimens 
which  the  debates  in  that,  or  in  any  other  assembly, 
ever  afforded  of  the  talents  and  wisdom  of  the  states- 
man. They  were  delivered  with  a  strong  desire  to 
put  down  a  most  mischievous  and  pernicious  propo' 
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ntion  to  tmend  th«  constitation,  and  which  was, 
that  *'  no  person  should  be  eligible  as  a  senator  for 
more  than  six  years  in  any  term  of  twelve  years, 
and  that  they  should  at  all  times  within  the  period 
of  six  years  be  subject  to  recall  by  the  state  legislat- 
ures, and  to  the  substitution  of  otoer&'*  Mr  Hamil- 
ton, on  that  occasion,  took  broad  views  of  the  nature 
of  mail,— his  passions,  pursuits,  interests,  prejudices, 
duties ;  and  he  drew  his  deductions  from  the  design 
and  necessity  of  government,  the  settled  principles 
of  policy,  and  the  history  and  melancholy  infirmities 
of  all  free,  and  especially  of  all  federal  governments, 
ancient  and  modern.  Instability,  a  fluctuating 
policy,  and  corrupt  and  vindictive  factions,  were 
prominent  features  and  practical  consequences 
m  Uie  history  of  most  republican  systems,  and  their 
necessary  tendency  was  to  weaken  the  sanctity  of 
contracts,  lessen  the  security  of  property,  destroy  a 
proud  and  just  sense  of  national  honour,  and  finally  to 
forfeit  the  respect  and  confidence  of  the  rest  of  man* 
kind.  He  contended,  therefore,  that  in  all  just 
policy,  we  ought  not  to  hesitate  to  infuse  a  principle 
of  stability  into  the  structure  of  our  national  g^ 
▼emment,  by  the  creation  of  a  senste,  to  be  com- 
paratively small  in  the  number  of  its  members,  and 
to  have  them  chosen  for  considerable  periods  of 
tune,  so  as  to  inspire  them  with  a  feeling  of  inde- 

Sendence,  and  a  lively  sense  of  character,  in  the  due 
ischarge  of  their  trust  Upon  no  other  plan,  could 
the  Senate,  either  in  its  legislative  or  executive 
character,  be  able  to  perform  its  functions  as  the 
balance-wheel  of  the  machine.  In  no  other  way 
would  that  body  be  able  to  become  the  requisite 
check  to  the  mischiefs  of  misguided  zeal  and  fac- 
tious policy  in  the  more  popular  brancli,  or  to  the 
abuses  and  misrule  of  the  president,  in  the  exercise 
of  the  treaty  and  the  appointing  powers. 

During  tne  sitting  oi  the  convention,  information 
was  received  that  New  Hampshire  had  adopted  the 
constitution,  and  she  made  the  ninth  state  tiint  had 
ratified  it  That  great  event  wrought  at  once  a 
momentous  change  in  the  condition  of  the  United 
States ;  inasmuch  as  the  confederation  became  there- 
by ip$o  facto  dissolved,  and  the  new  constitution 
had  oecome,  or  would  be  when  organized,  the  exist- 
ing national  government  of  the  nine  states  which 
had  ratified  the  snme.  But  that  fact,  solemn  and 
weighty  as  it  was,  did  not  seem  to  disturb  the  tran- 
quillity, or  shake  the  purpose,  of  a  majority  of  the 
convention.  Mr.  Smith  and  Mr.  Lansing  both 
declared  that  the  event  had  no  influence  on  their 
deliberations.  Tlie  convention  continued  its  sharp 
debates  for  three  weeks  longer,  and  apparently 
regardless  of  that  information,  until  all  hopes  of  an 
auspicious  issue  to  the  business  seemed  to  be  lost 
It  was  in  the  midst  of  that  gloomy  period,  and  iust 
before  the  clouds  began  to  disperse,  and  serene  skies 
to  appear  and  gladden  the  moral  atmosphere  of  the 
place,  that  Mr.  Hamilton  made  one  of  his  most 
pathetic  and  impassioned  addresses.  He  urged  every 
motive  and  consideration  that  ought  to  sway  the 
human  mind  in  such  a  crisis.  He  touched  with 
exquisite  skill  every  coi*d  of  sympathy  that  could  bo 
mnde  to  vibrate  in  the  human  breast.  Our  country, 
our  honor,  our  liberties,  our  firesides,  our  posterity, 
were  placed  in  vivid  colors  before  us.  He  alluded 
to  the  distresses  and  national  degradation  which 
dictated  the  call  for  a  general  convention,  and  he 
portrayed  in  matchless  style  the  characters  in  that 
illustrious  assembly,  composed  of  the  wisest  and 
brightest  of  our  American  statesmen.  To  discrimi- 
nate largely  might  be  invidious;  but  it  could  not 
be  so,  he  said,  to  select  Franklin^  revered  by  the 
wise  men  of  Europe,  and  Washingtintt  crowned  with 
laurels,  and  refulgent  with  glory. 


Intelligence  was  shortly  afterwards  received,  disi 
Virginia  had  also  adopted  the  constitution.  Mr. 
Hamilton  read  with  much  sensibility  a  letter  to  that 
effect,  communicated  by  express  from  Mr.  Madison. 
It  produced  at  once  a  visible  change  in  the  disposi- 
tion of  the  house,  and  led  it  to  think  of  adopting  the 
constitution  upon  certain  terms.  A  resolution  to 
that  effect  was  before  the  house,  when  Mr.  Smith 
moved  that  the  constitution  be  ratified  upon  eondi- 
tion,  that  certain  powers  contained  in  the  instm- 
ment  should  not  be  exercised  until  a  general  con- 
vention of  the  states  had  been  called  to  propose 
amendments.  This  proposition  was  discuMed  for 
several  days,  and  under  the  impression  in  one  part 
of  the  house,  that  the  adoption  of  the  conatitntioii 
with  that  qualification  annexed,  would  readily  b« 
received  by  the  existing  Congresa.  Mr.  Hamiilton 
was  strenuous  and  peremptory  in  his  opinion,  that 
such  a  conditional  ratification  would  not  and  could 
not  possibly  be  accepted.  He  assured  the  houae 
that  all  expectations  from  such  a  source  would 
prove  delusive.  Tliis  opinion  gained  ground,  and 
the  members  generally  and  gradually  oasomed  a 
more  conciliatory  tone;  and  all  vehemence  in  debate 
seemed  to  cease  as  by  common  consent  Convie- 
tions  once  beginning  to  operate,  were  borne  along 
with  increasing  force  against  the  stream  of  preju- 
dice. "  We  did  not  come  here,"  said  Mr.  Jay,  "  to 
carry  points,  or  gain  party  triumphs.  We  ought 
not  to  expect  it,  or  wish  it  We  were  without  a 
national  government  And  on  the  eve  of  an  untried 
era.  Ey^rything  demanded  moderation  and  con- 
cession. The  laurels  of  mere  party  victory,  mi^t 
be  bedewed  with  the  tears,  or  stained  with  the 
blood  of  our  fellow-citizena**  Mr.  Hamilton  dis- 
claimed all  intention  of  wounding  the  feelings  of 
any  individual,  though  he  had  expressed  himself  in 
the  course  of  the  debates  in  strong  language,  dic- 
tated by  strong  emotions,  for  on  no  subject  had  his 
mind  been  agitated  with  more  painful  concern. 
The  spirit  of  the  house  became  liberal  and  cheer- 
ing ;  and  at  last  Mr  Jones  moved  to  substitute  the 
words  in  full  confidence^  in  lieu  of  the  words,  upon 
condition^  in  the  fonn  of  the  ratification.  He  was 
supi>orted  b^  Mr.  Smith,  who  had  so  eminently  dis- 
tinguished himself,  and  by  Mr.  Piatt  then  first  jud^ 
of  the  county  of  Dutchess,  who  made  a  few  plain 
observations  m  a  direct  and  downright  manner,  of 
his  sense  of  duty,  and  of  his  determination  to  follow 
it  Twelve  members  came  over  from  the  anti- 
federal  side  of  the  house,  and  they  were  siiflicicnt 
to  constitute  the  majority  which  unconditionally 
ratified  the  constitution.  I  have  always  considered 
the  members  who  made  this  memorable  aad 
unbou^ht  sacrifice  of  error,  prejudice,  and  party 
discipline,  on  the  altar  of  patriotism  and  their  coun- 
try's welfare,  as  entitled  to  the  highest  commenda- 
tion.  It  was  quite  an  heroic  effort,  to  quit  such  a 
leader  as  Governor  Clinton,  though  it  was  to  follow 
their  own  convictiona  It  was  tmderstood  that 
several  other  members  were  inclined  to  follow  the 
same  course,  but  they  could  not  be  brought  to 
desert  tlie  governor,  who  jremained  inflexible.  Had 
he  consented  to  vote  for  the  constitution,  the  rati- 
fication of  it  would  probably  have  been  unanimoua 
As  it  was,  the  spirit  of  conciliation  which  closed  the 
labors  of  that  illustrious  assembly,  was  deemed  most 
auspicious,  and  as  affording  a  new  and  iustructive 
example  of  wisdom  and  moderation  to  mankind. 

ABIEL  HOLMES. 

Abikl  Holmes,  the  author  of  tlie  American  An- 
nals, one  of  the  pioneer  works  of  American  His- 
tory, was  bom  in  Woodstock,  Conn^  a  town 
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formerly  nnder  the  jarisdiction  of  Massachusetts, 
Deoembor  24,  1763.  Uis  father,  Dr.  David 
Holmes,  had  served  as  captain  with  the  provincial 
forces  in  the  old  French  war  in  Canada.  Abiel 
graduated  at  Tale  in  1783,  and  soon  after  accepted 
the  appointment  of  Tutor  in  the  college,  having 
first  preached  a  short  time  to  a  society  in  Mid- 
way, Georgia.  In  1788  he  was  settled  over  tlie 
ajngregation  in  Midway,  where  he  had  formerly 
preached,  .iii'l  maintained  a  happy  .relation  with 
tlie:n  until  1791,  when  the  state  of  his  health 
compelled  him  to  remove  to  the  north.  In  1790, 
he  married  Mary,  daughter  of  Dr.  Ezra  Stiles,  the 
president  of  Yale  Ooilege.  She  died  in  1795, 
leaving  no  children. 

In  1792,  Mr.  Holmes  was  installed  as  pastor  of 
the  First  Congregational  Church  in  Cambridge, 
Msiss.,  and  occupied  this  position  until  1832,  a 
long  period  of  forty  years,  when  the  increase  of 
new  theological  opinions  caused  a  division  of  the 
society.  He  ret:iined  his  connexion  with  the 
** orthodox"  portion  of  tlie  parish,  a  colleague 
haTing  been  settled  with  him,  to  whom  he  soon 
refflgned  his  share  of  the  duties,  and  passed  the 
remnitider  of  his  life  peacefully  and  happily  in 
Cambridge.  His  religious  and  ecclesiastical  faith 
was  that  of  the  Puritans.  His  position  at  Cam- 
bridge was,  therefore,  peculiarly  difficult  and  deli- 
cate, surrounded  as  he  was  with  communities 
of  different  faith,  and  in  the  immediate  vicinity 
of  an  institution  at  that  time  almost  exclusively 
nnder  Unitarian  influence.  But  he  was  charitable 
by  nature,  and  disposnjd  to  live  peaceably  with 
those  whose  faith  differed  from  his  own.  For  a 
long  course  of  yerira  ho  was  in  the  habit  of  ex- 
changing pulpits  with  the  Unitarian  clergy  of  the 
neighborhood,  and  never  ceased  to  be  on  the  most 
friendly  terms  of  intercourse  with  many  among 
them. 

In  the  year  1800  he  married  Sarah,  daughter 
of  the  Hon.  Oliver  Wendell,  of  Boston.* 

In  his  literary  career  Dr.  Holmes,  in  1798, 
wrote  the  life  of  his  father-in-law.  President 
Stiles,  a  work  of  genuine  worth  and  character. 
In  1806  he  published  his  American  Annals^  a 
work  in  two  volumes  octavo,  containing  the  out- 
lines of  American  History  from  1492  to  the  pe- 
riod of  its  publication,  a  work  of  careful  collection 
and  research ;  and  in  1829  he  published  a  second 
edition  of  the  work,  enlarged  with  a  continuation 
of  the  record.  The  American  Annals  employed 
him  some  ten  years  in  composition,  and  much 
lal>or  was  expended  on  its  revision.  This  was  a 
labor  of  love.  To  verify  a  doubtful  legend ;  to 
disprove  a  qnestionable  tradition  by  new  testimo- 
ny ;  to  get  at  the  absolute  fact  and  let  this  tell  its 
own  story :  such  labor  as  this  was  his  highest 
literary  pleasure.  like  a  famous  observer  in 
science  he  might  have  adopted  the  saying  of 
Ronsseau  as  his  motto,  *•*•  I  know  that  truth  is  in 
things,  and  not  in  my  mind  that  judges  of  them, 
and  that  the  less  of  myself  I  mingle  Avith  them 
the  nearer  I  shall  come  to  the  truth.^^  He  ob- 
served the  remark,  however,  very  differently  from 
the  famous  egotist  who  originated  it. 

*  The  children  of  this  seoond  marrlMre  were,  1.  Mary  Jack- 
((on,  marilod  to  Usher  Parsons,  M.D. ;  8.  Ann  Basan,  married 
to  the  Hon.  ChflrloB  Wentworth  Upham :  8.  Sarah  Lathrop, 
who  died  in  childhood;  4.  OliTer  Weodell,  the  poet  and  phy- 
sician ;  &.  John  Holmes  of  Gambrldge. 
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In  1817  Dr.  Holmes  delivered  a  course  of 
Lectures  on  Ecclesiastical  History  in  Harvard 
College. 

He  published  in  the  Massachusetts  Historical 
Collections  a  Memoir  of  the  French  Protestants  ; 
and  a  History  of  the  Town  of  Gamfyridge. 

Besides  the  work-)  thus  enumerated  he  pub- 
lished various  sermons.  Occasionally,  like  many 
of  his  clerical  contemporaries,  he  indulged  in 
verse,  not,  however,  in  any  more  serious  efforts 
than  a  slight  translation  or  an  occasional  hymn. 

His  fondness  for  history  and  antiqnainan  re- 
search was  no  doubt  favored  and  fostered  by  his 
early  relations  with  his  revered  father-in-law, 
President  Stiles.  But  the  author  of  "  The  His- 
tory of  the  Judges  ^'  joined  to  his  learning  a  love 
of  theory  leading  him  at  times  towards  credulity, 
which  his  son-in-law  did  not  inherit.  The  master 
was  fond  of  wide  speculations ;  the  pupil  was  con- 
tent with  the  humble  task  of  collecting,  sifting, 
verifying,  and  classifying  the  facts  of  history.  To 
the  same  master  is  to  be  traced  the  love  of  the 
Hebrew  language,  which  he  always  retaincil. 
He  often  referred  to  his  first  lessons  received  from 
the  lips  of  the  President  himself.  He  had  Greek 
and  Latin  enough  for  the  reading  of  sacred  and 
classical  books,  and  so  much  of  French  and  Spa- 
nish as  was  necessary  for  the  consultation  of 
historical  authority.  He  had  too  a  scholar^s  taste 
in  books.  Without  being  a  book  collector  in  the 
strict  sense,  he  had  a  fondness  for  good  editions, 
and  there  were  few  happier  moments  than  when 
he  brought  home  an  Elzevir,  or  a  Stephanus,  or 
a  Frobenius,  and  introduced  the  venerable  new 
comer  to  his  somewhat  crowded  shelves. 

In  his  personal  character  he  was  of  a  kindly 
and  genial  dispo>ition,  and  the  somewhat  severe 
forms  of  belief  in  which  he  was  bred,  and  to 
which  he  was  faithful  through  life,  never  chilled 
his  social  nature. 

In  the  general  love  and  confidence  of  his 
parish  and  supported  by  the  Christianity  which 
he  had  served,  he  died  at  Cambridge,  June  4, 
1837.* 

ST.  JOHN  HONEYWOOD. 

St.  John  Honkywood  was  bom  in  1764,  the  son? 
of  an  English  physician  who  had  settled  in  Lei- 
cester, Mass.    In  1766  the  father,  then  a  surgeon 
in  the  American  army,  lost  his  life  at  Ticonderoga,, 
leaving  his  son  an  orphan  and  destitute.    He  was 
educated  at  the  expense  of  a  few  friends  at  the 
school  of  Mr.  Tiadale,  in  Lebanon,  Conn.,,  and' 
continued  his  studies  at  Yale  College,  where  he 
became  domesticated  in  the  house  of  the  Presi- 
dent, the  Rev.  Dr.  Stiles,  who  always  maintained 
a  high  regard  for  his  pupil.    He  took  his  degree 
in  1782,  and  passed  the  two  following  years  as  a 
teacher  in  an  academy  at  Schenectady,  New  York. 
He  then  removed  to  Albany  and  studied  law  in 
the  office  of  Peter  W.  Yates.    After  having  been 
admitted  to  the  bar,  he  removed  to  Salem,  Wa^- 
ingtim  Co.,  where  he  practised)  his  profession 
during  the  remainder  of  his  lifoi.    He  was  one  of 
the  Presidential  electors  by  whom*  John  Adams 
was  chosen  the  successor  of  Washington.    He 


*  Mass.  Hist  Conection^  vol.  t11.    We  are  indebted  for  the 

Btrsonal  reminiscences  to  a  comnuuiication  from  .the  pen  of 
r.  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes. 
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married  in  1788  a  daughter  of  Col.  Mosely  of 
Westfield,  Mass.,  and  died  Sept  1,  1798. 


/^i^^tr^r^f 


The  volume  of  hia  poems  would  have  appeared 
in  the  author's  lifetime,  hut  death  interrupted 
his  plan  of  publication,  and  the  work  fell  for 
biographical  notice  and  editorship  into  the  hands 
of  his  successor,  who  married  his  widow,  a  mat- 
ter-of-fact man,  who  records  this  circumstance 
with  coolness,  and  offers  as  an  apology  for  the  pau- 
city of  the  facts  his  limited  knowledge  of  the  au- 
thor; with  whom  his  acquaintance  seems  to  have 
been  mainly  of  a  posthumous  character.  Of  the 
literary  habits  of  Honeywood  he  records  the  com- 
position of  one  of  his  short  poems  on  fifty  separate 
pieces  of  paper — ^which,  he  trusts,  with  some  uncer- 
tainty, have  been  correctly  joined  togetlier. 

The  little  volume  which  contains  these  poems 
was  published  in  New  York  by  T.  &  J.  Swords 
in  1801,  and  was  dedicated  to  Josiah  Ogden  Hoff- 
man, then  Attorney-General  of  the  State.  Unim- 
portant as  a  collection  of  poetry,  it  is  a  curious 
picture  of  the  closing  years  of  the  last  century 
when  Washington  decUned  a  re-election  to  tlie 
Presidency  (the  subject  for  several  pages  of  heroic 
verse),  when  Shoa  rebelled  in  Massachusetts  (cele- 
brated in  an  ironical  song),  when  Europe  was 
seething  with  the  coming  Revolution  (a  lively 
news-monger*s  ballad),  and  Citizen  Adet  went 
home  to  France  full  of  the  prestige  of  tlie  new 
republic  of  the  west,  duly  impressed  upon  his 
mind  by  a  poetical  address  from  St.  John  Iloney- 
wooil.  "Dien  for  purely  domestic  matters  the 
negroes  were  celebrating  Pinxta,  the  ladies  were 
lying  in  in  great  state,  or  writing  letters  not  in  the 
best  of  English — at  least  our  poet  inculcates 
Entick  in  terms  which  would  be  superfluous  at 
the  present  day,  when  learning  and  good  sense 
are  such  common  things. 

Since  daily  occasion  compels  ub  to  write, 
Rend  these  lines,  my  dear  Clara,  and  learn  to  indite, 
Here  is  then  the  great  seeret,  to  this  you'll  attend, 
Write  in  just  the  same  manner  you'd  epeak  to  your 

friend ; 
Avoid  all  hard  words  and  bomboatical  strain. 
If  your  style  be  but  chaste,  it  can  scarce  be  too 

plain, 
Mnny  persons  who've  got  a  slight  tincture  of  know- 

Icdffe, 
Young  boarding-echool  misses,  and  students  from 

college. 
By  high  sounding  nonsense  endeavor  to  please. 
And  talk  of  their  bright  and  their  gloomy  ideas: 
Avoid  all  this  stiffness,  this  troublesome  toil. 
And  write  to  your  friends  in  yotir  every  day  style. 

These  smoothly  written  verses,  and  others  more  I 
pointed,  show  the  writer  to  have  possessed  a  plea-  i 
sant  vein  of  humor.  His  graver  attempts  are 
somewhat  prosaic. 

THB  SBLran  aiAx*B  psATm  oif  ram  rwoenm  or  wak. 

Again  the  clouds  of  battle  lour 

With  terror  and  dismay ; 
Protect  me,  nil  disposing  power. 

In  this  disastrous  day  I 


As  in  the  camp  the  soldiers  learn 

To  riot,  curse  and  swear, 
"Twoald  give  my  pious  soul  concern 

To  have  my  boys  go  there ! 

Then  while  my  neighbours  and  their  sons 

Are  called  to  war  and  arms. 
Grant  that  my  boys,  secure  from  gnna. 

May  cultivate  my  farms  I 

And  while  with  taxes  and  expense 

My  kindred  are  distreas'd, 
O  grant  that  all  my  hard-earn*d  pence 

May  slumber  in  the  chest ! 

And  should  the  Frenchmen  gain  the  day, 

And  all  their  foes  oondemn : 
Then  may  I  wash  my  hands,  and  asy 

I  ne'er  opposed  them  I 

Yet,  if  by  thy  disposing  will. 
My  country  gains  the  cause, 

0  may  I  find  a  shelter  still 
In  her  indulgent  laws ! 

And  shouM  she  disbelieve  my  word. 

May  I  upon  thee  call 
To  witness  I  ne'er  drew  my  sword, 

Or  fir'd  a  gun  at  alL 

For  since  from  frailty  and  misLske 
No  carnal  mind  is  free, 

1  wish  no  active  part  to  take. 
But  leave  the  whole  to  thee  I 

Though  impious  pirates  on  the  seas 
Our  merchants  ships  despoil; 

Yet  shall  my  spirit  rest  in  ease 
Till  foes  invade  the  soil. 

Then  let  the  fiends  of  battle  rave. 

My  peocefid  vales  shall  sing; 
And  oxen,  com,  and  all  I  have. 

Full  thrice  their  value  bring. 

0  may  my  lands  yield  twenty-fold, 

Tlie  army  to  supply ; 
May  fat  contractors,  fraught  with  gold. 

My  copious  harvests  buy  I 

May  continental  rags  no  more 

Usurp  tiie  place  of  coin ; 
But  crown  my  basket  and  my  store 

With  blessings  from  the  mine. 

What  though  the  fig-tree  shall  not  bloom 

Or  oxen  seek  the  stall ; 
Wliat  though  it  be  thy  righteous  doom 

That  half  our  youth  shall  fall: 

Yet  if  thou  wilt  thy  servant  bless. 

And  ray  posterity, 
ni  joy  in  my  own  righteousneas, 

To  perpetuity. 


AddrMsed  to  a  Friend. 

The  Author  tea*  ioumeyina  wtth  a  friend  :  fof  fO^^'g^feS 
Ihetf  pur»fd  ihAr  moneff.  When  Ihey  parted  they  dMdid 
IhHr  fnofury  and  their  puree  (tcAicA  fcaeqf  the douhUcemr 
gtrueH<m\  ea/sh  takfnff  one  ha^fofU.  When  hejttnderM^ 
Me  Mend  tcae  a  candtdaU  nw  matrimony,  he  rmmea 
Ihe  hdff  puree,  wUh  IkefolUndng  Unee  :— 

This  purse,  long  sever'd  from  its  mate, 
The  grateful  muse  returns  to  thee; 

Tis  not  oppress'd  with  golden  weigl  t, 
Nor  yet  from  cash  entirely  free. 

This  trifling  sum,  in  prudent  hand?, 
May  raise,  in  time,  a  fair  estate ; 

And,  truth  to  say,  its  silken  bands 
Are  well-constructed  to  dUate. 
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Adieu  I  fond  purse ;  wluit  though  uo  more 

You  hold  society  with  me. 
May  fortune  bless  thy  master's  store, 

And  cram  thy  sides  with  many  a  fee^ 

For  well  I  ween  the  marriage  state 
Full  oft  thy  succour  must  require, 

With  gen'rouB  food  to  heap  the  plate — 
To  crown  the  glass  a»d  feed  the  fire. 

The  parson,  sure,  wiU  ask  his  hire 
For  making  one  who  once  were  two; 

And  eke,  when  seasons  may  require, 
For  sprinkling  round  the  holy  dew. 

The  licens'd  quack,  of  solemn  face. 
Of  want  and  pinching  times  shall  tell; 

And  take  a  fee,  devoid  of  grace. 

For  making  sick  what  late  was  weU. 

The  merchant  next,  with  craving  airs, 
Hopes  to  receive  hb  bill  from  yuu ; 
And,  in  sarcastic  tone,  declares, 
"  He  will  discharge  liie  balance  due." 

The  landlord,  rough,  ungen'rous  wight, 
Proclaims  your  year  and  credit  spent; 
Then  swears,  occasions  press  so  tignt, 
"  He  must  expect  a  higher  rent^" 

The  tailor,  doth-curtailiug  rogue, 

His  long-stretched  bill  will  oft  display : 

The  lingo-prating  pedagogue 

Shall  greet  thee  ev'ry  quarter-day. 

The  French  friseur  shall  oft  complain 
Of  thirst,  of  hunger,  heat  and  cold; 

And  what  would  best  relieve  his  pain, 
I  trust  you  never  need  be  told. 

The  simp'ring  milliner  shall  prate 
Of  caps,  of  stays  and  negligees: 

Then  bode,  0!  puree  impending  fate, 

Whene'er  she  whispers,  if  you  pleoM.        * 

The  cobler,  too,  when  hunger  plies. 
At  mi^dun's  foot  will  lowly  oend ; 

Admire  its  shape  and  handsome  size, 

And  hopes  that  you  trill  prove  his  friend.' 

Then  honest  John  comes  in  to  tell, 

He  longs  to  drink  your  worship's  healtli. 

And  that,  your  honour  knows  foil  well, 
Poor  »ervantt  are  not  bom  to  wealth. 

Next  Don,  with  ill-affected  blush. 
Hints  how  she  soon  expects  to  wed ; 

That  cash  don't  grow  on  every  bush. 
And  that  she  late  was  brought  to  bed. 

Then  every  black  that  dwells  below 

lu  sable  order  shall  arise ; 
First  beg  they  may  a  Pinzfriny*  go, 

Then  hint  the  want  of  fresh  supplies. 

Now  Master  Jack  or  Dick  shall  come, 
And  in  discordant  wliiiie  relate, 

How  the  rude  boys  have  broke  his  drum. 
And  stole  away  his  other  skate. 

Start  not,  my  friend,  thy  better  half 

Shall  join  to  bear  the  burden  down : 
She  screams,  and  tells  yon,  in  a  laugh, 
"  The  tweetcMt  China's  come  to  town, 

Tia  true,  we  should  not  run  in  debt ; 

But  such  rare  bargains  must  not 
And  Mrs.  Mayor  has  bought  a  set. 

And  so  have  all  tlia  better  class. 


*  WUtBontide,  a  bolldaj  for  scrvaoto  and  slaves. 


••  And  O !  ray  dear,  I  cannot  bear 
To  miss  the  family  of  West; 
The  ablest  connoisseurs  declare. 
Of  all  engravings  'tis  the  best 

*•  Ten  guineas  only  is  the  price ; 

Twill  do  to  pay  the  money  soon : 
It  is  so  elegant  and  nice 

To  hang  in  parlour  or  saloon. 

«•  A  harpsichord,  at  price  still  lower. 
The  auctioneer  nas  now  to  sell ; 
And  little  Billey*  always  swore. 
My  fingers  moved  divinely  weU. 

•*  A  singing-bird,  of  tender  age. 

From  India's  groves  has  lately  flown : 
Twill  match  the  robin  in  the  cage ; 
And  birds  should  never  live  alonei" 

"Stro  here,"  you  cry.  "O  wretch  profuse!" 
Have  patience,  friend,  I  scarce  begin: 
Proceed,  and  tell,  celestial  Muse, 
The  chatges  of  a  lying-in  i 

The  aceouehewr,  in  gratitude. 
Must  be  well  paid  for  every  boy ; 

And  surely  all  would  deem  it  rude, 
You  treat  not  such  as  wish  you  joy. 

Panadoy  eaudle,  many  a  cup; 

Choice  figs  and  raisins  or  the  sun ; 
And  cakes  of  every  sort  made  up— 

Pound  cake,  wig,  tooffal,  cruller,  bun: 

Imperial,  souchong,  congo  teas, 

When  gossips  come  to  pay  their  court ; 

But  bucks  will  not  take  up  with  these , 
Be  theirs  Madeira,  Sherry,  Port 

Pins,  too,  in  many  a  shining  row; 

Caps,  bibs,  and.  shoes  of  crimson  akin ; 
Small  ornaments  of  wond'rous  show. 

And  robes  to  wrap  the  infant  in. 

A  cradle  to  receive  the  child 

When  fortune  sends  a  downy  nap; 

A  pious  nurse,  of  temper  mild. 
To  hush  its  cries,  and  get  the  pap. 

Get  many  a  volume  neatly  bound. 
And  give  the  wanton  bairn  to  rear; 

Whistles  of  shrill  unpleaaing  sound. 
And  coral  sticks,  the  gums  to  wear. 

And  nexl^— But  stop,  nor  think  to  coui.t 
,    Unnumber'd  cnres,  unnumbered  things; 
First  tell  the  stars,  then  the  amount 
Of  the  vast  cost  which  wedlock  brings. 

O  f  who  in  this  unfathom'd  pit, 

In  sober  sense,  would  dare  to  plunge ; 

Run  the  mad  chance  of  duns  and  debts, 
To  rot  in  jail — to  starve — to  spunge. 

Far  better  on  his  luckless  throat 
A  millstone's  pond'rous  bulk  were  hung; 

Far  better,  in  unmanly  note. 
He  to  Italian  ears  had  sung. 

JOSEPH  BBOWN  LADD. 

Joseph  Broww  Ladd,  the  son  of  William  aiul 
Sarah  Ladd,  was  bom  at  Ne^vport,  R.  I.,  in  1764. 
He  received  the  rudiments  of  an  English  educa- 
tion, and  at  the  early  age  of  ten  produced  a  few 
verses  not  without  merit.  In  1775  his  father 
removed  to  a  fann  at  Little  Compton,  which  he 
cultivated  with  the  assistance  of  his  sons.  This 
mode  of  life  was  distasteful  to  the  young  poet 


*  A  teacher  of  mnsla 
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nnd  would-be  student,  who  was  wont  to*  hide 
liimself  away  with  his  books,  and  on  one  occa- 
sion constructed  a  retreat  in  a  thicket  of  alder 
budies,  to  which  he  resorted,  with  his  silent  com- 
panions, daily  for  many  months  without  detec- 
tion. At  the  end  of  three  years  his  father  con- 
sented to  a  change,  and  phiced  him  in  a  store ; 
but  this  was  still  more  repufrnant  to  his  tastes 
than  the  farm.  A  printing-office  was  next  tried, 
where  it  was  supposed  his  interest  in  books  would 
be  satisfied.  While  he  was  employed  in  learning 
his  new  trade,  a  gentleman  who  had  noticed  his 
literary  readiness,  suggested  to  him  to  write  bal- 
lads on  certain  quack  doctors  in  the  town.  The 
success  which  followed  the  pro<luction  of  these 
satires  so   elated  him,  that  he  shot  at  higher 

fame  in  the  per».)n  of  the  celebrated  divine,  Dr. 
lopkins,  minister  at  Newport  The  doctor  did  not 
relish  the  proceeding,  complained  to  the  father 
of  his  assailant,  and  the  incident  led  to  his  with- 
drawal from  the  printing-office.  In  hU  next 
change  he  was  allowed  to  follow  the  bent  of  his 
inclination,  which  was  to  become  a  physician, 
nnd  was  placed  in  the  charge  of  Dr.  Isaac  Senter. 
This  gentlemun  sympathized  with  the  literary 
tastes  of  his  pupil,'and  rendered  him  good  service 
'>y  lending  him  books,  and  directing  his  classical 
as  well  as  medical  studies.  During  the  four  years  • 
thus  passed,  most  of  his  poems  were  written. 
Many  of  them  were  addressed,  under  the  signa- 
ture of  Arouet,  to  Amanda,  a  name  by  which  he 
designated  a  young  lady  to  whom  he  was 
attaclied.  She  was  a  young  orphan  heiress,  and 
her  guardians  are  charged,  by  the  writer  of  the 
poet's  biogi-aphy  prefixed  to  the  collection  of  his 
works  in  1882,  with  throwing  obstacles  in  the 
way  of  the  union  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the 
lucrative  management  of  her  e3tate  in  their  own 
hands,  as  the  trust  was  stipulated  to  terminate 
with  the  marriage  of  their  ward.  The  lady 
fiftTored  hira  if  the  guardians  did  not,  and  they 
were  privately  engaged. 

In  1788,  General  Greene,  the  revolutionary 
hero,  returned  to  Newport,  and  becoming  ac- 
quainted with  Ladd,  who  had  just  completed  his 
medical  education,  recommended  hira  to  try  his 
fortune  at  the  south.  In  pursuance  of  the  advice, 
he  removed  to  Charleston,  with  letters  of  intro- 
duction from  his  distinguished  friend,  and  was 
soon  engaged  in  extensive  practice.  Here  he 
also  became  a  contributor  to  the  public  press,  and 
published,  among  other  articles,  a  criticism  on 
Dr.  Johnson,  in  which  he  exposes  many  of  the 
doctor's  weak  points,  a  daring  literary  venture 
at  that  period. 

In  1785  he  was  appointed,  by  (Jovemor  Moul- 
trie, fourth  of  July  orator  at  the  second  celebra- 
tion of  the  day  in  Charleston,  the  first  there,  or 
in  any  part,  it  is  said,  of  the  country,  having  been 
observed  in  1778  by  an  address  by  Dr.  Ramsay. 
In  November,  178C^  a  political  controversy  in  the 
newspapers  in  which  he  was  engaged,  led  to  a 
challenge  (h>m  his  opponent,  which  he  felt  fbroed, 
by  the  false  pnblio  sentiment  prevalent  in  the 
oommunity,  to  accept.  He  threw  away  his  fire, 
but  reodved  a  wound  from  his  antagonist  whioh 
put  an  end  to  his  life  at  the  age  of  twenty-two.^ 

His  literary  remains  were  collected  by  his 
sister,  Mrs.  Elizabeth  Hnskins,  of  Rhode  Island, 
!ind  published,  with  a  sketch  of  the  author's  life, 


by  W.  B.  Chittenden,  in  1882,  forty-six  yean 
after  his  death.  They  consist  of  the  uoems  to 
Amanda  of  whioh  wo  have  spoken,  ana  a  nnm- 
ber  of  verses  on  patxiotio  and  occaaonal  topics. 


Air  TKrOCATtOV 


TO    Tm    AUfTOBTT. 

or  TEN   TKABflw 


rRITRN  AT 


MM 


I 


My  God  !  the  Father  of  mankind. 
Whose  bounty  all  things  shore; 

Let  me  thy  grace  my  portion  find — 
All  else  beneath  tliy  care. 

I  a9k  not  titles,  wealth,  or  state. 
By  joyless  hearts  posses^eil ; 

Yet  may  I  still  be  ricli  and  great, 
If  virtue  fill  my  breast. 

Let  fervent  charity  renuiin 

Forever  in  my  breast ; 
Oh  I  let  me  feel  anothcKs  pain. 

In  others'  joys  be  blest 

To  charity  within  my  breast, 

Let  steady  faith  unit« ; 
Nor  let  me  from  thy  law  d^MOi, 

Nor  let  me  live  by  sight 

With  patience  fortify  my  mind, 

To  bear  each  future  iU ; 
In  life  and  death,  alike  resigned 

To  thine  unerring  will. 

CBS  to  BXTIBXMOrr. 

Hail,  sweet  retirement  t  hail  I 

Best  state  of  man  below ; 
To  smooth  the  tide  of  passions  frail. 

And  bear  the  soul  away  from  scenery  of  vo. 
When  retired  from  busv  noise, 
A^exing  cares,  and  troubled  joys. 
To  a  mild,  serener  air. 
In  the  country,  we  repair ; 
Calm  enjoy  toe  rural  scene. 
Sportive  o  er  the  meadows  green, 
when  the  sun*s  enlivening  ray, 
Speaks  tlie  genial  month  of  May; 
Lo  I  his  amoraus,  wanton  beams, 
Dance  on  yonder  crystal  streams ; 
In  soft  dalliance  pass  the  hoars. 
Kissing  dew-drops  from  the  flowers; 
While  soft  musie  through  the  grove, 
Sweetly  tunes  the  soul  to  love ; 
And  the  hills,  harmonious  round. 
Echo  with  responsive  sound. 
There  the  iurtU  dove  alone. 
Makes  his  soft  melodious  moan ; 
While  from  yonder  bough  'tis  heard. 
Sweetly  chirps  the  yellcm  bird: 
There  the  linnet t  downy  throat. 
Warbles  the  responsive  note; 
And  to  all  tlie  neighboring  groves, 
Bobin  rtdbrciut  tells  his  love& 

There,  Amanda,  we  might  walk. 
And  of  soft  endearments  talk ; 
Or,  anon,  we*d  listen,  love. 
To  tlie  gently  cooing  dove: 
In  some  sweet  embowering  shade. 
Some  fair  seat  by  nature  mode, 
I  my  love  would  gently  plaee^ 
On  the  tender>woven  ^raos; 
Seated  by  thy  lovely  side. 
Oh !  how  great  would  be  my  pride; 
While  my  soul  should  fix  on  thine — 
Oh  I  tlte  joy  to  coll  thee  mine. 

For  why  shoold  doves  have  more  ddi^ 
Than  we,  my  sweet  Amauda,  mig^tl 
And  why  should  larks  and  lumcts  be 
More  happy,  lovely  maid,  than  wef 
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Utere  the  pride  of  geaini  bloomy 
There  aweet  contemplation  CMuea; 
l%er«  ia  science,  beurealy  fiiir; 
Sweet  philosophy  it  -■--  — 
With  BMh  Butlior  V 


Tulued  rooet, 


With  ei 

Ancient  g[arj',  i 
There  the  mind  may  revel  o'er 
Doughty  deeds  of  dayn  of  jore ; 
Hov  the  mighty  irsFrion  slood — 
Hot  the  ficM  vu  dyed  in  blood— 
Hour  the  aliored  vere  heape.l  with  dead — 
And  the  rivers  streamed  witli  red — 
While  the  herou'  soula  on  anme. 
Urged  them  on  to  deathly  fauie: 
Or  we  view  a  different  age. 
Pictured  iti  the  hialorio  poge  ; 
Kings  deecendiag  from  a  thro:ic — 
Tyrants  maid ng  kingdoms  groun — 
^ith  each  oire  on  state  allied, 
With  aU  the  scenery  cif  pride: 


B«»d  what  So;;rate8  has  thought. 
And  how  go  1-like  Plato  wrote  ; 
View  the  ea-th  with  Bacon's  eyes, 
Or  with  Newton  read  the  ekles ; 
8e«  each  planetary  ball. 
One  great  snn  ottractiug  all ; 
All  by  gravitation  hel<l. 
Self-attracted,  self-repelled: 
We  shall  cheat  away  old  time, 
Passing  momentg  so  sublime. 

Hail,  sweet  retirement!  baill 
Best  sUte  of  man  bclnw; 

To  smooth  the  tide  of  p^issiona  frail, 

And  bear  the  tioul  away  from  scenery  of  n 


TiM  an  empt^,  fleeting  shade, 

By  imagination  made ; 

1%  a  bubble,  strnw.  or  worse; 

lis  a  baby's  hobby  horse; 

*Ds  a  little  livins.  clea- 

Tls  ten  thousand  pou  1 1 

lis  a  title ; 

'TIS  a  pulf  of  empty  fame. 

Fickle  as  the  breezes  blow; 

-risalady'siEBorwo: 

And  when  the  de^Tiption's  crownc^l, 

lis  jnst  BO  wAcTc  to  be  fonnd. 


ilpouiids  ayear; 


BAXOEL  LATHAM  UITCHILL. 

Few  men  li.ive  tniide  a  mure  vai'lud  aiid  usuftil 
eruployinent  of  tlieir  abilities  aiid  acquirements 
than  this  pioneer  ia  American  BcientiHc  nwearch. 
Saiiinel  L.  Milohill  was  born  in  North  Ilcinpsleiul, 
Qnecna  CuuDty,  Long  Island,  Augiigt  20,  ITM. 
He  was  the  third  son  of  a  Quaker  fanner,  atid 
would  probably  have  receiied  few  of  the  odvan- 
tageB  of  early  edueatioii  but  for  the  kindneffl  of 
bis  maternal  ancle.  Dr.  Samuel  Laihaiu,  of  the 
BAnie  rillrtgo.  He  wag  placed  by  this  relative 
under  the  instruction  of  Dr.  Leonard  Cutting,  a 
graduate  of  Cambridge  (England),  and  received  a 
good  classical  education.  He  afterwards  studied 
mL-dicine  with  Dr.  Idtham,  end  in  1T8D  removed 
to  Now  York,  to  receive  the  instructions  of  Dr. 
Bard  of  that  city.  In  1783  he  went  to  the  cete- 
bmted  school  of  E'linborgh,  to  complete  his 
studies.  Here  be  remained  nearly  four  years,  the 
contempomry  at  the  University  of  Thomas  Addii 
Eiiunet  and  Sir  James  Mackintosh,  et^oying  the  { 


beet  iatelleotiial  aooiuty  of  the  city.  After  re- 
ceiving his  diploma,  he  mode  a  |)edestrian  tour 
through  a  part  of  England  with  liis  friend  William 
Dunla[>,  oad  then  returned  to  his  oaUve  country. 
He  next  devoted  some  time  tu  legid  and  politi- 
cal study  under  the  direction  of  llobert  Yates, 
Chief  Jusdoe  of  the  State  of  Saw  York.  In 
ciinsequence  of  this  connexion  he  wms  sppoiated 
(his  first  public  trust)  one  of  the  Commissioners 
to  treat  with  tbe  Iroqu^i.4  for  a  cession  of  terri- 
tory, and  was  present  at  the  coundl  held  at  Fort 
Stanwii  ill  1788.  In  1790  he  wus  elected  a 
representative  of  his  natjve  county  of  Queens  in 
the  Legiskture  of  the  State  of  New  York.  In 
1192  he  received  the  appointtiienl  of  professor  of 
chemistry,  natural  histury,  and  philosophy,  in 
Columbia  College,  lie  introduced  into  bis  in- 
struction, for  the  first  tinie  in  the  United  States, 
the  new  nomenclature  of  Lavoi^er,  but  with  u 
dissent  from  some  of  the  principles  of  that  philo- 
sopher. This  exception  involved  him  in  a  con- 
troversy with  Dr.  Priestley,  which  was  conducted 
with  such  courtesy  and  mutual  re$[)ect  that  it  led 
to  the  warm  personal  Mendship  of  the  combat- 
ants.  Dr.  Mitchill's  nest  public  seVvice  was  the 
establishment,  to  I7U3-4,  in  connexion  with 
CliouctDor  Livingston  and  Simeon  De  Witt,  of 
the  Society  for  the  Promotion  of  Agriculture, 
Manufactures,  and  the  Useful  Arts.  He  ilelivered 
the  iirst  public  address  before  this  body,  and  in 
1TS6  mwle  his  report  on  tlie  Mineralogy  of  the 
State  of  New  York.  This  was  the  first  work  of 
the  kind  undertaken  in  the  United  St.ite!i,  and 
secured  its  author  a  ivido  reputation  in  Europte 
as  well  as  bis  own  country.  It  is  published  in 
the  first  volume  of  the  Me<lic'il  Bepositoi'y,  a 
periodical  which  waa  conimenc«<l  in  1707  by  Dr. 


o^.c^*£^£^^^^::^<:y^^^^^^ 


Mitchill,  in  connexion  with  his  (Kends  Drs.  Ed- 
ward Miller  and  Elihu  H.  Smith,  and  of  which 
bo  continued  editor  for  more  than  uiteen  yean. 
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It  wofl  a  scientific  and  literary,  as  well  as  medical 
periodical,  and  was  pablifthed  in  quarterly  nam- 
bers. 

On  the  23d  of  June,  1799,  Dr.  Mitchill  was 
married  to  Mrs.  Catharine  Cock,  daughter  of 
Samuel  Akerly.  After  this  event,  by  which  he 
became  posseted  of  an  ample  fortune,  ne  devoted 
himself  entirely  to  scientinc  and  public  occupa- 
tions. 

In  1807,  on  the  organization  of  the  Coll^^  of 
Physicians  and  Surgeons  of  the  City  of  New 
York,  he  was  appointed  its  first  professor  of 
chemistry,  an  office  which  his  political  duties 
compelled  him  to  decline,  he  having  been  elected 
in  1800  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, and  in  1804  of  the  Senate  of  the  Unite<l 
States.  After  the  expiration  of  his  tenn,  in 
1809,  he  was  re-elocted  to  the  House.  He  sub- 
soquently  accepted  a  professorship  of  botany  and 
mnteria  medicn,  on  the  re-organization  of  the  in- 
Htitution  in  1820,  and  discharged  its  duties  until 
1826,  when,  in  consequence  of  difficulties  with 
the  trustees,  the  entire  l)o<ly  of  professors  resigned. 
In  addition  to  the  literar}%  scientific,  and  political 
labors  we  have  mentioned.  Dr.  Mitchill  was  an 
active  member  of  most  of  the  learned  societies 
of  Europe  and  America.  Numerous  papers  by 
hitn  are  included  in  their  Transactions ;  and  he 
was  often  called  upon,  at  the  anniversaries  of 
those  of  his  own  city,  to  appear  as  their  orator. 
His  multifarious  productions  are  consequently 
scattered  over  a  number  of  separate  publications 
and  collections  of  pamphlets,  and  are  somewhat 
overehadowed  by  the  reputation  of  the  learned 
bodies  with  which  they  are  connected.  They 
liave  fallen,  to  some  ei^tent,  into  an  unmerited 
oblivion. 

His  elaborate  History  of  the  Botanical  Writers 
of  America  may  be  found  in  the  collections  of  the 
New  York  Historical  Siwiety.  His  valuable 
work  on  the  Fishes  of  New  York,  the  scientific 
speciality  for  which  he  is  particularly  held  in  re- 
pute, was  printed,  with  illustration^  in  the  Tran- 
sactions of  the  New  York  Literary  and  Philo- 
sophical Society. 

In  addition  to  these  scientific  productions,  Dr. 
Mitchill  was  the  author  of  an  address  delivered 
at  the  old  Presbyterian  Church  in  Wall  street, 
May  12,  1796,  before  the  Tammany  Si>ciety  or 
Columbian  Order,  containing  a  semi-fanciful, 
semi-historical  account  of  the  famous  Indian  chief, 
the  patron  saint  of  the  organization;  and  of 
fxineral  discourses  in  honor  of  Jefferson,  Thomas 
Addis  Emmet,  De  Witt  Clinton,  and  Dr.  Bard. 
In  the  progress  of  the  discourse  on  Jeffiirson,  he 
has  a  hapf)y  remark  on  the  Declaration  of  Inde- 
pendence :  "  For  sententious  brevity,  strong  ex- 
pression, and  orderly  disposition  of  the  topics,  the 
reading  of  it  always  brings  to  my  mind  that  in- 
comparable performance,  the  Litany  of  the 
Christian  Church.  In  this,  miserable  sinners  in- 
voke tlie  Father  of  Heaven;  in  that,  suffering 
subjects  submit  facts  to  a  candid  worid.  In  the 
latter,  the  One  in  Three  is  entreated  to  spare  from 
all  evil  and  mischief  those  who  have  been  re- 
deeined ;  in  the  former,  a  worldly  prince,  for  a 
continuance  of  cruelties,  is  denounced  as  a  tyrant 
and  unfit  to  be  the  ruler  of  a  free  people.  In  the 
Litany,  the  church  supplicates  blessings  and  com- 
forts from  a  being  willing  to  grant  them ;  in  tlie 


Declaration,  the  nation  puts  at  defiance  the  power 
that  neither  pities  nor  forgives.'^ 

The  Tanunany  address  pretends  to  furnish  a 
biography  of  that  worthy,  who  appears  to  have 
been  an  Indian  St.  Patrick.  It  contains  an  ora- 
tion purporting  to  be  delivered  by  the  chie^ 
which  we  annex,  with  a  preliminary  passage 
explaining  the  circumstances. 

The  doctor  occasionally  addressed  a  few  verses 
to  his  wile,  embellished  the  albimi  of  a  lady  peti- 
tioner, or  transkted  some  Latin,  Greek,  or  Italian 
poem  which  attracted  his  finncy.  He  was  a  fluent 
speaker,  possessed  a  pleasant  vein  of  humor,  and 
presided  over  the  Sour  Kront  or  addressed  the 
Turtle  Club,  associations  formed  for  the  indul- 
gence- of  gastronomy  and  hilarity,  with  the  same 
acceptability  as  the  Senate  or  hall  of  science. 
He  was  fond  of  society,  and  was  at  all  times 
ready  to  receive  and  answer  scientific  inquiries. 
His  suavity  was  often  mistaken  for  acquiescence. 
His  hospitality  to  new  ideas  as  well  as  new  comers 
occasionally  led  him  into  mistakes ;  though  his 
patient  attention  to  the  plans  of  theorizers  was 
often  construed  into  and  reported  as  an  acqui- 
escence in  views  which  he  was  far  from  adopting. 
The  doctor  was  too  prominent  an  object  to  escape 
the  sliafts  of  the  wits  of  the  day,  and  they  were 
not  at  all  backward  in  availing  tJiemsclveB  of  the 
opportunity.  He  probably  enjoyed  the  jokes  of 
the  Croakers  and  Fanny,  as  well  as  the  rest  of 
the  town,  and  sometimes,  as  in  the  case  of  his 
early  faith  in  steam  navigation,*  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  seeing  time  turn  the  laugh  on  his  opj  o- 
nents. 

An  idea  which  Mitchill  at  one  time  advocated 
with  considemble  ingenuity,  was  a  new  name  fir 
the  country.  Of  this  there  is  a  record  in  a  pro- 
duction in  1804,  attributed  to  his  uen — An  Ad- 
drats  to  the  Fredcs  or  PeopU  of  ike  United  Statr^ 
on  the  28th  anniversaxy  of  their  independence.  A 
parenthesis  on  the  title-page  of  this  brief  pamphlet 
furtlier  explains  the  designation.  ^  The  modem 
and  appropriate  name  of  the  people  of  the  United 
States  is  Fredes  or  Frcdonians,  as  the  geographi- 
cal name  of  their  country  is  Fredon  or  Fredmiia, 
and  their  relations  are  expressed  by  the  terms 
Fredonian  or  Fredish."  The  address  is  in  verse, 
and  celebrates  the  ble.<sings  enjoyed  by  America 
in  the  fruits  of  its  Revolution,  the  establishment 
of  the  Constitution,  and  the  general  progress  of 
civilization,  particularly  in  the  extension  of  light- 
houses and  the  post-ofiice.  The  idea  of  Mit^ill 
was  to  provide  a  peculiar  designation^  a  mitloiial 
name  for  the  people  of  the  United  States.  Apa- 
lachian,  Alleghanian,  and  other  terms  have  been 
also  projected  to  meet  the  same  supposed  want; 
and  a  few  years  since  there  was  a  debate  on  the 
topic  in  the  New  York  Historical  Society ;  but  if 
ever  the  mutter  was  seriously  thought  of  it  has 
quite  rapidly  been  rendered  unnecessary  by  the 
growth  of  the  country,  in  filling  up  to  so  great  an 
extent  the  geographical  limits  of  the  appelladoii 
now  universally  awarded  of  American.  Mitchill, 
who,  like  father  Shandy,  had  a  theory  of  namess 
was  ingenious  in  hitting  upon  Fredonia,  a  temi 
suggestive  at  once  of  a  generous  idea,  and  of  sncli 


*  Mitchill  was  a  wsrm  and  Infln^ntla]  adrocat«.  In  tb»  Laffe- 
latnn,  ia  tha  (koe  of  much  ridicule  and  oppositloii,  of  the  aet 
passed  In  1798,  which  conferred  on  Llrincston  and  FuUoq  the 
exelnslTe  right  to  navlcpte  the  waters  of  a«w  Tori:,  by  steam. 
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re&dily  graminaticai  adaptation  as  a  nonn  and  ad- 
jective in  Frede  and  Fredish  * 

One  of  the  social  gatherings  of  the  doctor^s 
day  was  styled  the  Kront  Club.  It  was  composed 
of  descendants  of  the  original  settlers  of  the  city 
of  New  York^  who  met  together  to  eat  a  dinner 
^^  after  the  manner  of  the  ancients  ^^  of  Holland. 
Cabbage  in  various  culinary  forms  was  a  leading 
ingredient  of  the  feast,  and  it  was  customary, 
after  the  election  of  a  presiding  officer,  to  crown 
hiin  with  a  cabbage  head  neatly  scooped  out,  and 
place  on  his  shoulders  a  mantle  composed  of  the 
leaves  of  the  same  respected  escalent.  Dr.  Mit- 
chiU  accepted  an  invitation,  on  one  occasion,  in 
1822,  to  one  of  these  dinners,  and  being  chosen 
(irand  Kiout,  delivered  the  following  address, 
while  arrayed  in  the  insignia  of  his  office,  har- 
monizing happily  with  tlie  sportive  character  of 
the  occasion : 

This  association  owes  its  origin  to  oar  venerable 
and  festive  ancestry.  The  cabbage  is  its  emblem, 
and  a  good  symbol  it  is.  The  Bourbons  displayed 
their  exalted  "lily,  and  the  Bonapartes  their  humble 
violet.  The  pine  tree  gave  character  to  the  money 
coined  before  the  revolution  in  Massachusetts,  and 
the  white  rose  and  red  rose  distinguished  the  parties 
of  York  and  Lancaster  as  they  formerly  existed  in 
England.  The  Scotch  are  proud  of  their  thistle,  the 
Irish  of  their  shamrock,  and  the  Welsh  of  their 
leek. 

The  virtue3  of  the  cabbage  surpass  all  these,  and 
are  worthy  of  the  highest  eulogium.  The  plant 
belongs  to  the  natural  family  of  the  antiscorbutics. 
It  is  capable  of  purifying  the  blood,  and  of  rectify- 
ing the  humora  Whether  eaten  raw  or  boiled,  or 
after  preparation  in  our  excellent  way  of  Sour 
Krout,  the  article  is  worthy  of  particular  commenda- 
tion. The  sherris^ack  celebrated  by  Falataif  is,  not- 
withstanding its  extraordinary  virtues,  far  inferior 
to  Krout  I  recommend  to  all  Scurvy  ftUown^ 
wherever  they  may  be,  a  course  of  this  sovereiga 
remedy  to  make  them  sound  and  whole. 

Great  exertions  are  made  by  gardeners  and  farm- 
ers to  cultivate  the  precious  vegetable  in  large 
quantity  and  of  good  quality.  Their  industry  is 
stimulated  by  the  premiums  of  patriotic  societies. 
They  do  well  in  granting  such  preiniumsb  Its  nutri- 
tious  and  succulent  leaves  increase  the  cow*s  mea- 
sure of  milk ;  which  when  mingled  with  eggs  gives 
us  costards,  with  isinglass  regales  us  with  blanc 
mange,  and  when  converted  into  butter  ministers  to 
our  taste  and  luxury  in  an  hundred  ways. 

Best  member  in  the  family  of  Braanea  I  salu- 
brious is  the  employment  and  sweet  the  reward  of 
rearing  thee,  of  tending  thee  and  preparing  thee  for 
the  mouth  and  the  stomach  1 

Moral,  and  sober,  and  industrious  are  the  persons 
who  are  devoted  to  thee !  Thou  impartest  strength 
to  the  muscles,  sensibility  to  the  nerves,  and  integri- 
ty to  the  brain.  The  social  principle  is  safe  in  thy 
keeping.  Thy  constitution  is  such  that  ardent  and 
intoxicating  drink  cannot  be  prepared  from  theei 
Thou  sustainest  without  exhausting,  and  invigoratest 
without  depression.  Thy  votaries  here  present  give 
evidence  in  their  looks  and  conduct,  how  admirably 


*  A  yen  or  two  Istsr,  in  180S,  Fessenden,  in  tbe  notes  to  bis 
Jfoboemcp^  has  this  repadlatloD  of  tbe  term:  '^Fredonia  is  e 
ceiit  phrase,  whlcb  oeita^n  small  poets  or  proealo  scribblers,  we 
ibfget  which,  woald  have  us  adopt  as  an  appeHation  to  design 
Date  the  United  States  of  Aineiicii.  At  a  time  like  this,  when 
mismle  and  lioenttousDess  are  tbe  order  of  tbe  day,  thoro  can 
be  bat  little  proprletv  In  coining  newphrsses  to  enrich  the  vo- 
cabalary  of  sedidon.^ 


thou  conducest  to  innocent  recreation  and  to  festive 
joy.  Tliy  name  hns  been  abused,  as  if  <o  cabbagif 
were  to  piuer  or  steuL  I  repel  with  indignation  this 
attempt  to  sully  thy  fame. 

Dr.  Mitchill  also  addressed  the  Turtle  Club,  an 
association  of  the  "  solid  men  "  of  the  city,  who 
assembled  in  a  grove  atHoboken  to  increase  their 
solidity  by  a  plentiful  repast  on  the  aldennanic 
dainty.  After  a  learned,  scientific,  and  classical 
dissertation  on  the  testudo^  natural,  military,  and 
mythological,  he  continues : — 

With  so  many  excellent  and  memorable  qualities, 
it  is  by  no  means  a  circumstance  of  marvel,  that  the 
name  of  a  feathered  favorite  should  have  been  trans- 
ferred to  this  amphibious  creature.  The  resident 
of  the  groves,  where  the  leafy  foresters  stand  close 
enough  to  exclude  piercing  sunshine,  and  where  the 
domestic  locust  trees  (robinia),  limetreea  (tilia),  and 
tulip  trees  (liriodeudrou),  stretch  out  tlioir  arms  as  it 
were  to  welcome  those  exotics  the  poplars  from  the 
Po,  and  the  willows  from  the  Euphrates,  to  become 
joint  tenants  with  them,  the  Dove  has  been  obliged 
to  surrender  a  part  of  her  title,  and  by  an  odd  per- 
version of  lan^nge,  the  Turtle  means  the  cooing 
bird  of  Fredoma,  and  also  the  four-footed  reptile  of 
Bahama. 

From  the  extraordinary  and  multifarious  functions 
of  this  oviparous  quadruped,  a  riddle  was  composed 
by  the  witty  Symposius,  propounding  the  question 
whether  that  living  existence  was  a  beast,  a  fish,  or 
a  harp,  as  you  may  read  in  Ills  collection  of  enigmas. 

After  a  statement  of  these  particulars,  I  feel  more 
than  ordinary  satisfaction  in  observing  that  some  of 
the  nations  of  the  south  regard  the  green  tortoise  as 
a  sacred  object ;  a  peculiar  gift  of  the  Great  MoMier 
of  Breath.  Certain  of  them  have  proceeded  so  far 
under  this  persuasion,  as  to  denonunate  him  the  /»«A 
of  Gody  or,  in  the  dialect  of  the  French  colonists, 
Poiaton  de  Dieu.  The  correct  and  honest  indigenes 
ascribe  to  the  soup,  or  in  other  words  the  decoction 
of  its  flesh,  swallowed  after  a  venomous  draught  has 
been  received  into  the  stomach,  the  most  astonishing 
effects  as  an  antidote  or  counter  poison. 

What  more  shall  I  say  on  this  head  f  Why,  truly, 
that  this  exquisite  preparation  surpasses  all  the  other 
compounds  of  the  aitchen  and  the  shop.  Perhaps 
there  is  no  other  known  that  possesses  in  so  eminent 
a  degree  the  properties  both  of  food  and  medicine. 
It  is  an  aliment  of  the  most  palatable  and  nutritious 
kind ;  so  elaborated  by  coction  in  the  cauldron,  that 
very  little  digestion  in  the  stomach  is  necessary.  It 
assimilates  with  our  natttre,  and  becomes  part  and 
parcehof  our  living  frame  more  readily  than  almost 
any  other  substance ;  subduins  crudities,  rendering 
the  humors  bland,  and  promoting  good  humor  and 
hilarity  to  an  extraoruinary  degree.  It  begets 
amenity  and  suavity  of  temper.  It  diminishes  the 
pronenees  to  give  and  to  take  offence,  and  I  proclaim 
the  information  to  the  universe  that  no  quarrel  be- 
tween the  members  has  ever  arisen  upon  this  hal- 
lowed spot,  rendering  a  settlement  necessary  by 
single  combat. 

Nor  are  its  virtues  less  prominent  as  a  prophylac- 
tic, or  preventer  of  disease.  Come  hither,  all  ye 
lean  and  tabid  sufferers  I  Ye  who  are  wasted  oy 
atrophy  and  emaciation  1  and  ye  who  are  lingering 
with  hectic  fever  and  king's  evil  1  Approach,  I  say, 
and  receive  the  benefit  of  a  panacea  incomparably 
better  than  the  boasted  balsams  which  occupy 
columns  of  the  gazettes.  Invitation  is  hereby  in 
like  manner  given  to  all  who  are  in  jeopardy  from 
malignant  disordere,  whether  engenderea  from  mor- 
bid distemperature  within  the  system,  or  tlirough  a 
sickly  commixture  of  the  atmospheric  elements,  or 
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br  the  introduction  of  a  Tinu  from  a  foreign  piftoe. 
Know,  ye  supporters  of  imported  contagion  lu  the 
yellow  lever,  that  the  tropical  latitudes,  which  are 
accused  of  sendinp^  us  the  Dane,  must  be  allowed  the 
credit  of  forwardmg  likewise  the  remedy. 

It  has  been  regretted  by  some  persons  of  taste, 
that  the  Tortoitet  like  tlie  turtle,  is  not  furnished 
with  wings ;  those  nimble  members,  which  convert 
a  child  into  a  Cupid,  a  horse  into  a  Pegasus,  a  per- 
sonified breeze  into  a  Zephyr,  and  loose  words  mto 
a  compact  sentence.*  Tne  fancy  of  the  poet  and 
the  colouring  of  the  painter  may,  however,  supply 
this  defect  Imagination  may  thus  be  strei.gthened 
to  conceive  how  the  supporter  of  men  and  things 
shall  soar  from  the  elenicnt  on  which  he  has  floated 
time  immemorial,  nnd  give  us  a  flight  through  space, 
combining  the  velocity  of  a  meteor  witli  the  eccen- 
tricity of  a  comet,  or  transporting  the  >vhoie  of  his 
])onderous  cliarge  in  a  way  that  the  ingenious  and 
mventive  Greeks  never  comprehended,  to  the  region 
of  perfect  beatitude. 

The  most  celebrated  of  Dr.  Mitcliiirs  poetical 
productions  are  his  translations  of  the  third  and 
fifth  of  the  Piscatory  Eclogues  (five  in  numl>er) 
of  Sannazarius,  a  Neapolitan  pastoral  poet  of  the 
age  of  Leo  X.  De  Witt  Clinton,  in  a  note  to  his 
address  before  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  So- 
ciety, gives  the  first  of  these  as  a  "  literary  curi- 
osity "  of  interest  in  connexion  with  the  Doctor's 
investigations  on  ichthyology,  and  follows  with  the 
second,  as  "prpcured  from  Dr.  Mltchill  by  the 
editor."  The  first  is  a  dialogue  between  Celadon, 
Mopsus,  Chron^is,  and  lolas,  four  fishermen,  who 
extol  the  charms*  of  their  mistresses,  Chloris  and 
Nisa,  by  similes  drawn  from  their  occupation. 
In  the  second,  the  punishment  inflicted  by  an  en- 
chantress, Herpylis,  upon  Mason,  a  faithless  swain 
who  had  deserted  a  maiden  and  thus  driven  her 
mad,  and  the  passion  of  Thelgon  for  the  unpitying 
nymph  Galatea,  are  dwelt  upon. 

Similes  like  the  following  hit  Mitchill's  fancy  :- 

With  weeping  dewy  wet  this  spunge  nppenrs ; 
Oh  sea-grown  spunge  imbibe  my  copious  tears; 
And  as  thy  thirsty  pores  the  droi)3  inhale, 
May'st  thou  ungrateful  Mceon's  breast  assaiL 

Revolve,  thou  wheel,  my  bands  pursue  your 
race. 

And  whirl,  O  spindle,  with  a  hurried  pace. 

The  pumice  fattens  as  the  waves  subside. 
That  toss*d  by  winds,  eonvey*d  it  far  and  wide ; 
But  how  can  I,  oppressed  by  poignant  grief. 
From  empty  words  nnd  moanmg,  hope  relief? 
And  all  the  wrongs  by  graceless  Mceon  done 
Shall  I  content  repay  in  words  nlone  f 

Revolve,  thou  wheel,  my  bands  pursue  your 
race. 

And  whirl,  O  spindle,  with  a  hurried  pace. 

In  the  following  poems  he  has  also  shown  his 
affection  for  his  favorite  sciences. 

XUDOT  ox  ▲  SHKLL— THS  llAimLUS. 

I  saw  thee,  beauteous  form, 
As  late  I  walked  the  oceanic  strand. 
And  as  my  curiosity  whs  warm, 

I  took  Uiee  in  my  hand. 
Soon  I  discovered,  a  temfic  storm. 

Which  nothing  human  could  command, 
Had  robbed  thee  of  thy  life  and  cast  thee  on  the 
sand. 


Thou  wast  a  houae  with  many  chambers  fraught, 

Built  by  a  Nautilus  or  Argonaut, 

With  fitness,  symmetry,  and  skill. 

To  suit  the  owner's  taste  and  sovereign  will 

In  curves  of  elegance  tliy  shape  ap|)ear3. 
Surpassing  art  through  centuries  of  yeare, 
By  tinta  and  colours  brilliant  made. 
And  all, — ^the  finished  workman  haii  displu\  c  1. 

In  life  thy  home  was  near  Bianilla's  shore. 
Where  on  the  bottom  groves  of  coral  grow, 
And  when  aweary  of  til}'  seat  below, 

Thee  and  thy  architect  the  flood  uplifted  bore. 

Then  on  the  surface  of  the  placid  wave, 
With  guiding  oars  and  elevated  sail, 
Th(»u  didst  enjoy  the  pleasure-breathing  gale, 

And  in  the  sea  thy  healthy  body  lave. 

To  thee  allied  is  many  a  splendid  shell, 
In  which  a  fair  Moltutca  used  to  dwell. 
Such  as  the  Harpa^  marked  with  chorded  signs. 
The  JIu9iea,  witn  imitative  lines. 
The  Cowry t  with  its  spots  and  figures  gay. 
The  Cone,  distinguished  by  ita  nch  array, 
The  smooth  Volute,  that  glossy  beauty  bears. 
The  prised  JSealaria,  with  ita  winding  stain, 
The  Jiurex,  liamous  for  its  purple  dye, 
The  Trochu9,  dressed  to  captivate  the  eye, 
And  Buccinum  and  Strombua,  taught  to  sound 
Their  signal  notes  to  every  region  round. 

These  sorts  and  more,  through  rich  museums  spread, 
Are  vacant  dwellings,  and  their  tenants  d<»id, 
And  though  there's  not  an  occupant  alive, 
The  well  cemented  tenements  survive. 

So  man  erects  in  sumptuous  mode 
A  structure  proud  for  his  nbo<le. 
But  knows  not,  when  of  life  bereft. 
Who'll  creep  witliiu  the  sliell  he  left 


rVTHAOOaAS  Aim  SAPPBO,  OB  THB  SIAIIUND  AKD  TIIS  lOfiK. 

Long  time  ago,  'tis  well  expressed, 

Pythagoras  the  seer 
This  Question  artfully  addref»ed 

To  oeauteous  ISappho'a  ear : 

When  hence  t'lou  shnlt  be  forced  to  fl<H», 

By  transmigration's  power, 
Wouldst  thou  indeed  prefer  to  be 
A  jewel  or  ajlowert* 

The  Lesbian  maid  these  words  returned 

To  greet  the  Snmian  sage. 
For  gems  my  taste  has  never  bnrued, 
i  And  flowei-B  my  choice  engag& 

I        "Tlie  glitteritig  stones,  though  rich  and  rare, 
No  animation  know, 
W^hile  vegetables  fine  and  (air 
i  With  vital  action  glow. 

"The  sensclcsd  gem  no  pleasure  moves. 
Displayed  in  fashion's  use. 
But  flowers  enjoy  their  gentle  loves. 
And  progeny  produce. 

'*  Then  when  I  shall  surmount,"  she  cried, 
"  Rude  dissolution's  storm. 
Oh  I  let  me  not  be  petrified, 
But  wear  a  living  form. 

**  Those  matchless  rays  the  diamond  shows, 
With  promptness  I  decline. 
That  I  may  dwell  within  tlie  rose 
And  make  ita  blossoms  miua" 


£irt«  Ilr^cyra,  winged  wotds. 


(I 


M 


One  of  the  doctor's  literary  amusements  was 
the  pre]>aration  of  a  pamphlet  of  eight  pages, 
bearing  the  title,  ^^  Some  of  the  Memorable  Events 
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and  Oocorrenoes  in  the  Life  of  Samuel  L.  MitohiU, 
of  New  York,  from  the  year  1786  to  1827."  It 
is  a  chronolo^oal  enumeration  of  one  hundred 
and  ninetj-two  distinct  items  of  tho  achievements 
and  aasociations  of  his  active  career.  We  select 
a  portion  of  the  reoord. 

1.  Returns  from  Europe  with  the  diploma  of  M.D. 
firom  Edinburgh,  obtained  in  1786— -after  having 
b«en  initiated  into  the  mysteries  of  Free  MoBonry, 
in  the  Latin  Lodge  of  the  Roman  Eagle,  by  the 
famous  Joannes  Bruno — 1787. 

2.  Visits  Sarat^a  Springs  while  surrounded  by 
the  forest,  nnd  ascertains  experimentally,  that  the 
gjis  extricated  from  the  water  was  fixed  air,  with 
the  power  to  extinguish  flame,  destroy  the  life  of 
breathing  animals,  d^c.  1787. 

4w  Walks  with  Josiah  Ogden  Ho£fman,  William 
Dunlap,  Joseph  Hunt  and  others,  in  the  very  grand 
procession  for  celebrating  the  adoption  of  the  Con- 
stitution of  the  United  States,  under  the  guidance  of 
CoL  Richard  Piatt,  directing  the  place  for  the  Philo- 
logical Society— 1788. 

6.  Attends  the  Treaty  at  Fort  Schuyler,  by  which 
the  Mingos,  or  Five  Nations  of  Indians,  sold  the  great 
Western  District  to  the  people  of  New  York,  and 
subscribed  the  deed  as  a  witness — 1788.  Receives 
personal  names  from  the  Oneidns  and  Onondagas. 

11.  Exerts  himself  to  form  a  Library  in  the  town 
upon  Long  Island,  where  he  was  born,  under  tho 
name  of  the  "  North  Hempstead  Library  Associa- 
tion;** which  still  subsists  and  improves — 1791. 

17.  Exhibits  at  full  length,  in  a  printed  Essay,  the 
actual  state  of  learning  in  Columbm  College — 1794. 

19.  Makes  a  detailed  report  to  the  Agricultural 
Society,  of  his  geological  and  minernlogical  observa- 
tions during  a  tour  performed  at  their  request,  to 
the  banks  of  the  Hudson  for  Coal,  Ac. — ^December, 
1796 — a  performance  respectfully  quoted  by  Count 
"Volney. 

20.  Member  of  the  Assembly  for  the  City  and 
County  of  New- York,  with  Messra  Fairlie,  Hunt, 
Arcularius,  Clinton,  Burr,  Swartwout,  Storm,  Robins, 
and  Warner — April,  1797. 

26.  Makes  the  famous  motion  about  the  sixth 
Levitical  commandment,  in  the  House  of  Assembly 
at  Albany,  requiring  citizens  to  labour  six  days,  as 
well  as  refrain  from  it  on  the  seventh — February, 
1798.     (See  Journal  of  the  House.) 

29.  Delivers  the  Annivei*sary  Discourse  to  the 
assembled  citizens  on  the  National  Festival,  in  the 
Presbyterian  Church,  Beekman-street — July  4, 1799. 

31.  Publishes  a  chart  of  Cliymical  Nomenclature 
with  an  explanatory  memoir ;  in  which  he  contends 
that  metals  in  their  ductile  and  malleable  state  are 
compounds  of  a  base  with  hydrogen  (phlogiston) ;  as 
in  their  calciform  state  they  consist  of  a  base  with 
oxygen:  and  that  in  several  there  is  an  intermediate 
condition,  in  which  there  is  no  union  either  with 
hydrogen  or  oxygen.  He  extended  the  same  doc- 
trine to  the  greater  part  of  inflammable  bodies — 
1801. 

M.  Corresponds  with  Albert  Gallatin,  Secretary 
of  the  Treasury,  on  the  project  for  illuminating  the 
Light  Houses  of  the  United  States  with  inflammable 
air— April  80,  1802.     (6  Med.  Rep.  p.  463—466.) 

66.  Translates  from  the  Latin  Lancisi*s  book  on 
the  noxious  exhalations  of  Marshes,  at  Washington, 
during  the  winter  of  1806-'7 — afterwards  printed  in 
the  Medical  Repository. 

59.  Writes  the  introduction  to  the  American  Edi- 
tion of  Assalini's  Observations  on  the  Plague,  Dysen- 
tery, and  Ophthalray  of  Egypt,  published  by  T.  A  J. 
Swords,  at  New-York— 1806. 


71.  Performs  with  Robert  Fulton  the  first  voyage 
in  a  Steam-Boat — ^August,  1808. 

78.  At  the  request  of  the  College,  delivers  a  public 
Bulogy  upon  Professor  Rush,  one  of  the  most  dis- 
tinguished of  Fredonian  citizens,  and  his  worthy 
friend. 

76.  Visits  Upper  Canada,  and  describes  the  Mine- 
ralogy of  Niagara  Falls — Sununer,  1809. 

87.  Brings  up  for  adoption,  by  the  House  of  Re- 
presentatives, a  report  fsvourablc  to  the  nascent 
nations  of  Spanish  America,  and  full  of  good  wishes 
towards  them,  in  their  exertions  to  become  free  and 
independent — ^December  11,  1811. 

89.  Visits  West  Point,  and  writes  the  History  of 
memorable  occurrences  there,  and  of  the  Military 
Academy — ^May,  1812. 

90.  Visits  his  friend  George  Clinton,  during  his 
last  illness,  at  the  scat  of  government :  and  after  his 
death,  as  Vice-President,  acts  as  a  member  of  the 
joint  committee  of  the  two  Houses  of  Congress  to 
superintend  his  fuoernl  obsequies — 1812. 

91.  Visits  Harper's  Ferry,  and  describes  the  Geo- 
logy of  the  Scenery  where  the  Potomac  and  Shenan- 
doah have  forced  their  passages  through  the  Blue 
Mountain — July  4,  1812. 

97.  Acts  as  a  Commissioner  under  the  Navy 
Department  of  the  United  States,  for  constructing  a 
Floating  Battery,  or  heavy  vessel  of  war,  to  defend 
the  coasts  and  harbours  of  the  United  States :  asso- 
ciated with  Messrs.  H.  Rutgers,  Th.  Morris,  Oliver 
Wolcott,  and  H.  Deaiborn,  agents;  with  R.  Fulton 
as  engineer,  and  A.  dc  N.  Brown  as  constructors — 
1818-14. 

102.  Labours  jointly  with  his  patriotic  neighbours, 
with  mattock  and  shovc4,  in  the  trenches,  for  several 
days,  to  erect  fortifications  against  the  enemy — 
1814. 

103.  Acts  with  Hosack  and  Williamson  in  laying 
the  foundation  of  a  Literary  and  Philosophicid 
Society  in  New-York — 1816.  Reads  a  detailed  nar- 
rative of  the  Earthi^uakes  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  foreign  parts,  during  1811,  '12,  and  *1S.  Offers  to 
the  same  a  description  and  classification  of  166  species 
of  Fish,  chiefly  round  in  the  fresh  and  salt  waters 
adjacent  to  the  City  of  New  York ;  upwards  of  40 
additional  species  were  described  in  Bigelow  and 
Holly's  Magazine,  and  severul  more  in  the  Journal  of 
the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  Natural  Sciences. 

106.  As  a  member  of  a  Committee,  joins  his 
friends  in  petitioning  the  Common  Council  for  a 
grant  of  the  building  in  the  North  Park,  for  the 
purposes  of  Literature,  Science,  and  Arts. 

107.  Pronounces  a  public  Lecture  in  explanation 
of  Somnium,  or  Dream,  as  a  state  different  both 
from  wakefulness  and  sleep^November,  1815. 

117.  Makes  an  excursion  to  the  region  watered 
by  the  Wallkill,  with  his  friend  Silvanus  Miller,  nnd 
at  Chester  they  and  their  companions  succeed  in 
disinterring  a  mammoth — ^August,  1817. 

118.  Joii)s  Captain  Partridge,  and  other  friends,  in 
an  excursion  to  the  Neversink  Hills,  near  Sandy 
Hook,  and  aids  in  correcting  a  dangerous  mistake 
in  their  altitude,  which  is  in  reality  not  half  so 
great  (less  than  300  feet)  as  had  been  commonly 
supposed  (600  feet). 

122.  Brevet  from  his  Excellency  De  Witt  Clinton, 
LL.D.,  Governor  of  New-York,  Captain  General,  Ac 
for  the  office  of  Surgeon  General  to  the  Militia  of 
the  Commonwealth — ^August  5,  1818. 

1*28.  Vice-President  of  the  District  Convention, 
which  met  nt  Philadelphia,  for  preparing  a  National 
Pharmacopoeia,  whereof  Thomas  Parke  was  Presi- 
dent, and  Lyman  Spaulding  Secretary — Juno  1, 
1819. 

181.  Acts  with  Samuel  Wood   and    Garret  K. 
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Lamrenee,  in  reeammending  to  the  pnblio  the 
Willow-leaved  Meadow-Sweet,  or  Soiraa  Solid- 
folia  of  North  America,  as  an  admirable  article  for 
refreshment  and  health,  and  as  a  substitute  for  the 
tea  of  China-^uly,  1819. 

147.  Receives  a  splendid  Diamond  Ring  from  the 
Emperor  of  all  the  Russias,  brought  by  Captain 
Joemh  Barker,  through  Mr.  Pincknej,  the  American 
Charge  d' Affaires  at  St  Petersburgh,  pursuant  to  the 
request  of  the  Minister,  Count  Kesselrode^May  28, 
1821. 

151.  Delivers  the  Annual  Oration  to  the  Phi- 
Beta-Kuppa  Society  of  Union  College,  Schenectady 
— July  24,  1821. 

166.  Gives  the  public  introductory  Lecture  in  the 
College  of  Physicians,  Ac.  on  the  life  and  writings 
of  their  late  President  Samuel  Bnrd,  by  Appointment 
of  the  Trustees— November  6,  1821. 

168.  Pronounces  a  Philosophical  Discourse  in  St. 
Stephen*s  Chapel,  Bowery,  to  the  class  formed  in 
that  Congregation  for  cultivating  the  Natural  and 
Physical  Sciences;  under  the  nuspices  of  the  Rector, 
Dr.  Feltus— December  27,  1822. 

170.  Pronounces  a  Dieconrse  on  the  Life  and 
Writings  of  Sir  Charles  Liniiieus,  before  the  learned 
and  fashionable  collection  of  citizens  who  assembled 
at  Prince's  justly  celebrated  Botanical  Garden  in 
Flushing,  on  May  24,  1828,  the  anniversary  of  the 
illustnous  Swedes  birth-day. 

172.  On  an  invitation  from  Albany  and  a  mission 
from  New- York,  performs,  after  the  Venetian 
example,  the  ceremony  of  marryiisg  the  Lakes  to 
the  Ocean,  at  Albany,  on  the  dky  of  the  unprece- 
dented gathering  of  the  people  to  witness  the  scene 
of  connecting  the  Western  and  Northern  Canals  with 
the  River  Hudson — October  8,  1828. 

176.  Acts  with  William  Bayard,  Charles  King, 
Charles  Wilkes,  and  a  most  respectable  body  of 
other  gentlemen,  in  a  general  Committee  to  receive 
for  and  remit  to  the  Greeks  of  the  Morea  and  else- 
where, the  money  contributed  voluntarily  by  the 
Citizens  of  the  United  States,  to  aid  them  in  their 
efft^rts  to  free  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the 
Turks  and  to  establish  an  independence  of  their 
own — a  season  of  particular  excitement  among  all 
ranks— Feb.  7,  1824. 

184.  Acts  with  Richard  Riker,  Jacob  Morton,  R. 
£.  Mount,  and  others,  on  a  central  committee  for  cele- 
brating the  completion  of  the  Western  Canal ;  and  in 
the  vicinity  of  Sandy  Hook,  pronounces  an  address  on 
the  intnxfuction  of  the  Lady  of  the  Lake  to  the 
estate  of  her  spouse  the  Lord  of  the  Ocran — Nov.  4, 
1826. 

186.  Auffust  29th,  delivers  the  Anniverf«ary  Dis- 
coni'se  to  the  Horticultural  Society,  which  was  pub- 
lished by  requej«t. 

187.  September  8,  publishes  by  desire  of  the 
Lyceum,  a  Catalogue  of  the  Geological  Articles  and 
Organic  Remains  which  he  presented  to  their 
Museum,  in  a  pamphlet  of  forty  pages. 

189.  October  1 1  th,  pronounces  before  the  Lyceum, 
a  funeral  discourse,  oy  appointmor-.t.  on  Thomas 
Jefferson,  one  of  its  honorary  members;  which  was 
printed. 

Dr.  Mitclnll  diod  nt  his  residence  in  the  city  of 
Kew  York,  September  7,  1831.  A  beautiful 
monument  was  placed  over  his  remains,  removed 
several  years  after  his  death  to  Greenwood  Ceme- 
tery, by  his  widow.  The  chief  portion  of  his 
extensive  cabinet  of  minerals  valued  at  $10,000, 
was  presented  by  the  same  kdy  to  the  Lyoenm 
of  Natural  History.  His  biograpliy  was  com- 
luenced  and  nearly  completed  by  his  brother-in- 


law  Dr.  Akeriy  ;*  but  still  renuuns  in  manuscript, 
a  circumstance  to  be  regretted,  as  its  completion 
and  publication  would  have  reflected  honor  onita 
author  as  well  as  subject. 


SPKBCH  or  TAMMAHT. 


As  the  cseonomical  and  political  system  of  our 
legislator,  were  thus  progressing  to  (jerfection,  nevi 
was  brought  by  the  young  hunters,  that  a  bodj  of 
strangers  was  approaching;  that  tlieir  dre3«,  man- 
ners, and  language,  diff'ered  from  every  thing  eeen 
in  those  parts  before;  and  that  with  tokens  of  peace 
and  friendship,  they  waited  respectfully  at  a  distance, 
until  they  should  be  invited  to  advance.  They 
had,  it  was  said,  presents  of  great  number  and  value 
to  offer,  and  intelligence  of  an  important  nature,  to 

'  communicate  to  the  chief  of  the  Tamraaniteflb  ^ 

Tliey  were  instantly  conducted  in  a  plain,  but 

I  hospitable  manner  to  the  castle:  enough  of  food, 
and  drink,  was  set  before  them ;  and  the  best  dress- 

!   ed  skins  and  the  cleanest  mats  were  off'ered  them  to 

I  repose  upon. 

They  then  related  the  errand  on  which  they 
were  sent:  saying,  they  were  the  messengers  of 
JSIanco  Capac,  the  great  Ikca  of  Pebu,  and  the 
descendant  of  the  Sun;  that  their  Chief  in  deep 
admiration  and  love  for  the  character  of  Tanunaov, 
had  dispatched  them,  in  order  to  testify  the  same, 

I  and  intreat  the  favor  of  an  interview;  that  their 

'  prince  ardently  wished  to  consult  him  on  a  form  of 
government  he  was  about  to  establish  for  the  Peru- 
vian nation ;  that  the  ornaments  of  gold  and  sIlTer, 

!   the  suits  of  fine  and  costly  clothing,  and  various 

;  other  natural  and  artificial  productions  of  their 
country,  were  broujjht  along  as  a  friendly  donation ; 
which  they  prayed  he  would  vouchsafe  to  accept; 
— and  cont'huled  with  informing,  that  if  he  could 
accommodate  their  anxious  prince  in  this  particular, 
Mexico,  a  castle,  nearly  equi-distant  from  both 
was  pitched  upon,  on  tlieir  part,  as  the  place  of 
meeting. 

Tammany  was  deeply  affected  with  this  ext^ao^ 
dinary  message,  but  Deforc  concluding  upon  the 
journey  to  the  south,  he  called  a  general  meetinp  of 
his  people,  and  informed  them  of  the  honor  done 
him,  by  the  Inca.  De  expressed  some  desire,  at  first, 
to  accept  the  invitation;  but  the  concern  for  the 
nation,  to  which  he  belonged,  quickly  extinguished 
every  idea  of  carrying  it  into  effect,  "  for  as  I  live, 
not  for  myself,**  said  he,  "  but  for  my  people,  I  must 
not  sacrince  their  welfare,  to  the  gratification  of  my 
individual  curiosity." 

The  Embassy  of  Mango  Capac  was  about  to  d»^ 
part,  without  succeeding  in  their  business,  when 
upon  the  suggestion  of  the  considerate  old  men,  and 
prudent  matrons,  that  his  journey  might  be  attend- 
ed with  great  benefit  to  mankind,  Tammany  with 
their  consent  and  approbation,  which  was  at  jengtti, 
though  reluctantly  sanctioned,  by  all  the  tribes  of 
the  nation,  determined  with  an  accompanymciit,  of 
twenty  chosen  young  men,  to  undertake  the  journev, 
and  have  a  talk  with  the  illustrious  Sachem  of  the 
Andes,  Previous  to  his  departure,  however,  he 
invited  all  his  people  to  come  together,  and  ranp 
themselves  by  tribes,  before  him.  And  as  he  did 
not,  like  the  equivocating  Lycurgus.  intend  to  mske 
them  promise  to  observe  his  instructions,  nntil  hu 
return,  and  then  go  into  voluntary  exile,  and  die  in 
a  foreign  land ;  he  delivered  a  few  sententious  pre- 
cepts to  each.    They  were  as  true  and  practical  as 


•Dr.  Samael  Akeriy  died  at  Btmten  T»lAnd  Jnlr«.lM5.  ta 
the  sixtieth  vear  of  bis  ajte.  lie  wrote  much  on  sdeDtifle  aad 
medical  topics  In  the  JoamalSt  and  took  aa  active  part  io  tae 
homanitarian  efforts  or  his  day. 
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ever  Aibinb  heard ;  and  were  the  result  of  his  wis- 
donif  and  experience,  in  drawing  usefai  lessons  from 
the  aniinalfi  who  tenanted  the  foresta  The  tribes 
rose  one  by  one,  as  he  addressed  them.  Old  Nxsroa 
himself,  from  whose  lips,  words  of  liquid  sweetness 
fell  trickling,  was  not  heard  with  more  attention  and 
silenoe,  than  our  AsifniiCAX  Sage  ;  nor  did  Solomox, 
in  ail  his  glory,  when  he  directed  sluggards  to  learn 
the  ways  of  the  ant,  and  be  wise,  interpret  nature  in 
a  more  happy  manner: 

Children  of  thejirtt  tribe  I* 
The  eaale  should  be  your  modeL    He  soars  above 
the  clonds,  loves  the  mountain  tops,  takes  a  broad 
survey    of   the  country    round,    and    his  watch- 
fulness in  the  day  time  lets  nothing  escape  him. 
From  him  learn  to  direct  your  thoughts  to  elevated 
objeots,  to  rise  superior  to  the  fogs  of  prejudice  and 
passion,  to  behold  m  the  clear  atmosphere  of  reason 
all  things  in  their  true  light  and  posture;  and  never 
expose  yourselves  to  be  surprized,  while  the  sun 
shines  in  a  fit  of  drowsiness  or  slumber. 
Childken  of  the  second  tribe  ! 
The  iyger  affords  a  useful  lesson  for  you.    The  ex- 
ceeding agility  of  this  creature,  the  extraordinary 
quickness  of  his  sight,  and  above  all,  his  discriminat- 
ing power  in  the  dark,  teach  you  to  be  stirring  and 
active  in  your  respective  callings,  to  look  sharp  to 
every  engagement  you  enter  into;  and  to  let  neither 
misty  days,  nor  gloomy  nights,  make  you  lose  sight 
of  the  worthy  object  of  your  pursuit. 
CuiLDaEN  of  the  third  tribe  I 
Toil  are  to  pay  attention  to  the  good  qualities  of 
the  deer.     He  possesses  uncommon  readiness  of  hear- 
ing, can  judge  of  sounds  at  a  great  distance,  and 
where  danger  threatens,  and  a  retreat  is  advisable, 
can  force  his  passage  surprizingly  through  the  thick- 
ets, or  even  make  his  escape  across  the  lakes  and 
rivers  by  swimming. 

In  like  manner,  open  ye  your  ears  to  whatever  is 
passing;  collect  the  substance  of  distant  rumors; 
and  learn  before  danger  surrounds  your  corn-fields 
and  wigwams,  what  is  going  on  at  a  distance.  Thus 
shall  you  be  forewarned,  and  prepared  against 
calamity  from  abroad;  and  if  it  thickens  and 
threatens  yon  with  irresistible  force,  you  will  know 
how  to  avoid,  with  prudence,  what  you  could  not 
oppose  with  success. 

Gu  iLi>RCir  of  the  fourth  tribe  t 
There  is  one  quality  of  the  wolf  to  which  I  re- 
quest your  attention.  His  wide  extent  of  nostrils, 
catches  the  atoms  floating  in  the  air,  and  gives  him 
notice  of  the  approach  of  his  prey,  or  his  foe.  Thus, 
when  power  grows  rank,  and  like  a  contagion,  sends 
abroaa  its  pestilent  steams,  I  see  the  wolf-like  myr- 
mi  Ions  of  Tammany,  the  first  to  rouse,  turn  round 
their  heads,  and  snuff  oppression  in  every  tainted 
breeze. 

Childrxn  of  the  fifth  tribe  ! 
Tou,  my  children,  are  to  take  useful  hints  from 
the  bujfaloe.  Ho  is  one  of  the  strongest  animals  of 
the  wildemese;  but  strong  as  he  is,  he  loves  the 
company  of  his  kind,  and  is  not  fond  of  venturing 
aloMC,  upon  distant  excursions.  This  is  wise  in  the 
buffaloe,  and  wise  will  it  be  in  you  to  imitate  him. 

It  will,  indeed,  be  your  duty  to  acquire,  by  hunt- 
ing, swimming,  running,  and  all  other  manly  ex- 
ercises, great  bodily  vigor,  and  personal  strength. 
But  it  will  be  ridiculous  to  value  yourselves  highly 
on  these ;  a  fall,  a  cramp,  or  a  sprain,  but  too  fre- 
quently disables  an  individual ;  and  then,  if  he  is 


^  The  Tammany  Society  Is  divided  Into  thirteen  tribes ;  cor- 
respondinflr  to  the  n amber  of  states  In  the  Union,  when  the 
society  waA  lostltatcd ;  and  each  tribe  bears  the  name  of  aa 
aaimal  aoconllng  to  the  Indian  method. 


alone  in  the  woods,  he  may  perish  for  want  of  help. 
Operate  in  concert,  stand  together,  support  each 
other,  and  you  will  be  a  mountain,  that  nobody  can 
move ;  fritter  down  your  strength  in  divisions,  be- 
come the  sport  of  parties,  let  wigwam  be  divided 
against  wigwam,  you  will  be  an  ant-hill,  which  a 
baby  can  kick  over. 

Tammany  told  them,  that  disharinony  would 
terminate  in  their  ruin ;  and  in  uiiion  consisted  their 
salvation ;  and  impressed  his  people  with  the  truth 
of  it,  as  forcibly  as  ever  u£sop  inculcated  the  some 
doctrine,  by  his  celebrated  fable  of  the  sticks. 
CniLDREN  of  the  sixth  tribe  I 

That  social  and  valuable  creature,  the  dog,  affords 
romething  for  you  to  profit  by.  The  warmth  of  liis 
attachment,  the  disinterestedness  of  his  friendship, 
and  the  unchangeableness  of  his  fidelity,  mark  him 
as  the  object  of  your  kindness  and  hnitation.  Oh! 
my  children,  I  weep  for  the  faithlessness,  the  false^ 
hood,  and  the  deceit  of  manl  Do  but  love  each 
other  with  half  the  warmth,  sincerity,  and  steadi* 
ness,  with  which  these  your  constant  hunting  com* 
panions  love  you  all ;  and  happiness,  comfort,  and 
joy  will  make  your  land  their  dwelling-place,  and 
ye  shall  experience  all  the  pleasure,  that  human 
nature  can  bear. 

Childrex  of  the  seventh  tribe  ! 

You  are  to  take  a  pattern  from  the  beaver.  His 
industry  merits  your  observance.  His  perseverance 
claims  your  regard.  His  judgment,  in  the  choice  of 
a  place  for  him  to  live  in,  demands  your  considera- 
tion. Like  him,  you  are  to  avail  yourselves  of  natural 
advantages,  and  opportunities  m  all  cases ;  and  to 
superadd  to  these  your  manual  improvements,  and 
works  of  art  In  the  pursuit  of  your  industrious 
project,  no  difficulty  should  deter,  no  obstacle  dis- 
courage you.  Foreets  must  be  cleared,  hills  leveled, 
rivers  turned,  to  accomplish  your  plans ;  and  land 
and  water  be  made  to  afford  their  joint  aid,  in  pro- 
moting your  undertaking ;  labour  and  perseverance 
overcome  every  thing ; — ^for  I  have  heard  the  old 
people  say,  their  ancestors  assisted  in  making  the 
sun  light,  and  immense  as  he  appears,  by  collecting 
into  a  heap,  all  the  fire-flies,  and  glow-worms  they 
could  find  ;  and  the  moon,  whose  light  is  fainter,  and 
size  smaller,  was  in  like  manner  forme- 1,  by  their 
gathering  into  a  pile  all  the  fox-fire,  or  phosphoric 
rotten  wood,  they  could  procure. 
Childhen  of  the  eiahth  tribe  ! 

The  squirrel^  my  children,  offers  somewhat  profit- 
able to  you.  It  is  his  practice,  as  he  has  a  foresight 
of  winter,  to  collect  acorns,  chestnuts,  and  walnuts, 
and  carry  them  in  large  quantities  to  his  hole ;  and 
these  thus  treasured  up,  supply  him  with  nourish- 
ment during  the  stormy  season,  when  after  the  fall 
of  the  leaf,  it  would  be  dangerous  to  venture  far 
abroad.  In  like  manner  it  becomes  you  to  look  for- 
ward to  old  age,  the  winter  of  life,  and  have  some 
provision  ready  to  help  yourselves  with,  at  that 
needy  time.  You  cannot  labour  to  equal  advantage 
every  day ;  it  is  therefore  your  duty  to  collect  some- 
thing ahead,  and  lay  it  by  m  store  against  the  pinch- 
ing severity  of  an  unproductive  season.  This  you 
may  enjoy  by  your  fire-sides,  while  all  around  you 
the  frost  rends  the  trees  asunder,  and  the  white 
powder  lies  so  thick  upon  the  ground,  that  you  can- 
not venture  out  without  your  snow-shoes.  ^ 
Childhen  of  the  ninth  tribe  t 

You  are  to  learn  a  lesson  of  caution  from  the /or. 
He  looks  well  before  him  as  he  travels,  examines 
carefully  the  ground  he  treads  upon,  and  takes  good 
care  that  his  enemies  come  not  on  him  by  surprize. 
By  reason  of  his  wariness,  he  is  not  easily  led  into 
a  stratagem,  and  when  entangled,  by  his  contrivance, 
is  very  successful  ih  making  his  escape.      Thus  may 
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y on  proceed  in  your  buaiiieas  with  eircumBpecttonp 
examine  all  things  ai'ouud  vou  with  prudence,  and 
never  euflfer  the  artifices  of  the  deceiver  to  entrap 
you  unawares.  Such  keen  examination  will  guard 
you  from  difiiculties,  and  if  in  the  courbe  of  nature, 
you  should  be,  in  spite  of  all  this,  beset  by  them, 
nothing  will  more  effectually  enable  you  tu  extricate 
yourscWesw   * 

CiiiLDRKN  of  the  tenth  tribe  ! 

The  ToRTOLSK,  who  8up{)orts  on  his  back  the  world 
we  inhabit,  offers  a  world  of  instruction  to  yuu. 
Was  it  not  for  his  benevolence  in  keeping  afloat  on 
the  immenBe  ocean  in  which  he  swims,  this  land  we 
inhabit  would  soon  go  to  the  bottom.  And  the  dis- 
pleasure he  feels  when  men  lead  lives  of  idleness 
and  vice,  when  they  Cjuarrel  and  injure  their  neigh- 
bours, or  neglect  their  families,  has  induced  him 
more  than  once  to  dip  a  part  of  his  shell  under  the 
waters,  and  drown  a  set  of  wretches  no  longer  fit  to 
live.  In  other  cases,  where  he  wished  rather  to 
terrify  than  to  extirpate,  the  angry  movements  of 
his  body  have  caused  distressful  earthquakes,  which 
have  made  our  vallies  to  tremble,  and  have  rocked 
our  mountains  from  their  foundations.  Lot  the 
winds  blow  from  what  quarter  they  list,  let  the 
storm  and  the  tempest  howl,  he  withdraws  from  their 
fury,  and  wraps  himself  up  securely  in  his  impene- 
trable coat  Ilis  moderation,  for  he  ])ossesses  none 
of  that  feverish  fretfulness,  which  shortens  life, 
secures  to  him  great  length  of  days.  His  temper- 
ance, for  he  does  not  waste  his  vital  energy  in 
frolicks  and  carousing,  gives  him  an  animation  so 
quick  and  inherent  in  every  joint  and  member,  th.'it 
it  is  difficult  to  kill  him.  If  then  you  wish  to  at- 
tain to  long  life,  and  possess  sensibility  and  comfort 
while  it  lasts,  imitate  the  virtues  of  the  tortoise,  for 
so  shall  you  be  protected  with  armour  less  vulner- 
able than  his  shell,  or  your  our  own  shields  of  bark 
and  hides,  and  arrive  to  good  old  age  without  danger 
of  earthquakes  or  inundations. 

Childken  of  the  eleventh  tribe  t 

I  recommend  to  your  attention  the  wholesome 
counsel  derived  to  man  from  the  Kll.  He  was  never 
known  to  make  a  noise  or  disturbance  in  the  world, 
nor  speak  an  ungentle  sentence  to  any  living  creature. 
Blander  never  proceeded  from  his  month,  nor  does 
guile  rest  under  his  tongue.  He  forms  his  plans  in 
silence,  carries  them  into  effect  without  tumult,  and 
glides  and  slips  along  through  life  in  a  most  easy  and 
gentle  course.  Are  you  desirous,  my  children,  of 
modest  stillness  and  quiet  f  Do  you  wish  for  the 
uneuvied  condition  of  retirement  and  humility? 
Would  you  like  to  live  peaceably  among  men  in  tiie 
uninterrupted  pursuit  of  your  business,  without  at^ 
tracting  tne  broad  stare  of  the  surrounding  crowd f 
If  such  are  your  desires,  learn  a  lesson  o?  wisdom 
from  the  Eel ;  who  although  he  knows  ueitlier  his 
birth  nor  parentage,  but  is  cast  an  orphan  upon 
creation,  vet  shows  by  his  strength  and  his  numbers, 
the  excellence  of  the  mode  of  life  he  has  chosen. 
Childkkn  of  the  twelfth  tribe! 

I  shall  point  out  for  your  improvement  some  ex- 
cellent traits  of  character  in  the  Bear.  He  is  dis- 
tinguished for  his  patient  endurance  of  those  incon- 
veniences which  he  finds  it  impossible  to  ward  off. 
When  frost  and  snow,  with  all  their  chilling  horrors, 
^  surround  him  in  winter,  he  learns  to  live  with  a 
smaller  degree  of  heat  than  he  did  before ;  and  by 
aid  of  his  furry-ekin  protects  himself  as  well  as  he 
can  from  the  rigor  of  the  season.  When  from  these 
causes  his  supplies  of  nourishment  are  cut  off,  and 
little  or  notning  is  to  be  obtained  to  satisfy  the 
cravings  of  hunger,  he  endures  with  resolution  the 
calamities  which  await  him,  until  the  foodful  season 
sholl  anive.    Thus,  when  scarcity  threatens  your 


country  with  famine— when  diseases  among  tlic 
beasts  strew  your  hunting  grounds  with  carcases — 
when  insects  destroy  the  stalks  of  your  beans,  and 
worms  corrode  the  roots  of  your  corn — w^hen  the 
streams  refuse  their  accustomed  supplies  of  fish — 
when  hun  icanes  and  hail  lay  waste  your  plantations 
—or  when  the  clouds  withhold  their  stores  of  rain — 
what  is  to  be  done  f  Why  certainly,  when  every 
effort  has  been  tried  in  vain,  and  discouraged  and 
spiritless  you  lay  you  down,  lay  not  yourselvtM  dovn 
to  die ;  but  bear  with  patience  and  resignation  what- 
ever necessity  imposes  upon  you,  make  the  allow- 
ance of  your  meal  correspond  to  your  stock  of  pro- 
vbion;  aikd  if  you  have  but  little,  contrive  with  all 
your  skill  to  make  that  Uttle  do.  Show  yourselves 
men,  for  it  is  adversity  that  gives  scope  to  ^reat 
talents,  by  enabling  yon  to  endure  with  fortitude 
wliat  your  best  directed  efforts  have  failed  to  sur> 
mount 

CniLDREzr  of  the  thirteejtth  tribe  1 
I  call  your  attention  to  tlie  order  and  economy  of 
the  BcB.  Ton  observe  among  these  creatures  a  dis- 
cipline not  surpassed  by  an^'thing  the  woods  afford. 
The  community  is  like  yourselves,  divided  into 
tribes,  and  each  has  its  allotted  employment  Hours 
of  labor,  of  refi'oshment,  and  of  rest  are  assigned, 
and  each  member  is  obedient  to  the  smnmona  of 
duty.     Idlers,  vagrants,  and  embezzlers  of  the  public 

Eroperty  have  no  toleration  there ;  and  it  seems  to 
e  a  pretty  well  established  maxim,  with  bat  few 
exceptions,  among  them,  that  he  who  works  not  shall 
have  nothing  to  eat  *  Regidarity  and  method  per- 
vades every  department  of  a  government,  whoae  un- 
wearied inhabitants  in  their  flights  to  distant  places, 
Jtossess  the  singular  secret  of  extracting  noney 
rom  nauseous  and  fetid  blossoms,  and  of  collecting, 
without  injury  to  any  one,  Uie  whole  sweets  of  the 
surrounding  country,  in  their  own  inimitable  com- 
monwealth. 

Borrow  from  the  Bees  an  idea  of  arrangement  in 
business ;  of  the  importance  of  system  to  make  mat- 
ters ^o  on  aright,  of  the  advantage  aecruii.g  from 
an  accurate  division  and  distribution  of  labor ;  of 
the  equity  causing  every  one  to  contribute  his  share 
to  the  support  of  the  genei*al  weal,  or  be  precluded 
from  participating  its  benefits  and  blessings.  And 
above  all,  derive  from  their  instructive  example, 
that  alchemy  of  mind,  which  by  an  operation  some- 
what analogous  to  the  production  of  nectar  from 
venom,  converts  private  failings  into  public  advan- 
tages, and  makes  even  crimes  and  vices  ultimately 
conducive  to  good. 

BBOWN  UNIVEBSITY. 

Tub  College  of  Rhotlo  Island  had  its  origin  in 
tlie  conception  and  personal  exertions  of  the  Rev. 
James  Manning,  a  clergyman  of  the  Baptist 
faith,  a  native  of  New  Jersey,  and  gradnate  of 
Princeton,  who  visited  NewjKirt  in  1768,  for  the 
purpose  of  secnring  to  his  brethren  the  influence 
of  the  Baptists,  then  in  the  government,  for  tlie 
establishment  of  a  learned  institution  in  tlie  in- 
terests of  their  denomination.  A  meeting  of 
friends  of  the  undertaking  as.sembled  at  tlie  house 
of  Colonel  Gardiner,  the  Deputy  Governor;  a 
plan  was  proposed,  and  the  work  set  in  prf>- 
gress.  A  charter  was  obtained  from  the  Gt:neral 
Assembly,  in  1764,  for  the  college  or  university, 
in  the  English  colony  of  Rhode  Inland  and  Pro- 
vidence Plantations,  in  New  England,  in  Ante- 
rica,  with  a  provision  that  the  Trustees  and 
Fellows  should  at  any  time  after  be  at  liberty  to 
{^ve  it  a  more  particular  name,  **  in  honor  of  th« 
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(greatest  ait'l  most  dUtingnished  bcnofuclnr.^  It 
bore  tho  title  of  the  Collie  of  Rhmio  Mnnd  till 
1804,  when  it  became  designated  Brown  Univer- 
ritj.  The  provisions  of  the  charter  gave  a  pre- 
dominance to  tho  Baptist  interest  in  Uie  nnmlier 
of  tnistees,  and  the  president  is  to  be  of  tlint 
denomination,  with  an  unrestrtrted  choice  for  tl)e 
retiinining  officers;  but  other  rcli^ona  iiitiirest  — 
of  Qnftker3,CLin:!re!^ationuli3t<9,  and  Episcopalians 
— ore  ropreientvd  in  a  minority  of  the  trastees; 
anil  it  was  further  specially  eni>cto<1  "thnt  into 
tins  liberal  and  Catholic  institution  shall  never 
be  ailmitted  any  religions  te^ts,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, all  the  ineinb^  shall  for  ever  e^g  iy  t\ill, 
free,  abwilnte,  and  nninterrnpted  liberty  of  e  m- 
science."  In  176S,  Manning  was  chosen  the  first 
president,  and  instnirtoil  n  few  pnpila  at  his 
residence  nt  Warren,  where  the  first  Commence- 
ment  was  held  in  1769.  A  local  contest  (br  the 
■eat  of  the  cdlloire  was  terminnted  the  next  year  by 
the  selection  of  Providence?.  The  work  of  instruc- 
tion went  on  with  ref^Iarity  till  the  RevolntioD, 
when  a  gap  occnrs  in  the  catali^ue  of  Commence- 
ments from  1777  to  1782.  The  coHl-kc  was  ocen- 
pled  at  this  time  by  the  State  miiiti.t,  and  ai  a 
French  hospital  for  tho  troops  of  Riiehamboan. 
In  1788,  the  president  w.is  elected  to  Congre^ 
where  he  gnve  his  intlnence  to  the  establishment 
of  the  Ci institution,  still  retaining  hi)  college 
office.  His  death  occurred  in  1791,  in  his  fifly- 
thtrd  year.  His  person-il  character,  says  Allen, 
iros  "  of  a  kind  and  beneroli-nt  disposition,  social 
and  c  nnninniaitive,  fitted  rather  for  active  life 
than  for  retirement.  Though  he  pnsseiwd  good 
abilities  he  was  prevented  from  intetise  study  by 
the  pecidiarity  of  his  eonititution.  With  a  digni- 
fied and  majestic  appeai'auce,  his  address  wai 
manly,  familiar,  and  engaging."* 

In  1792  he  was  succeeded  in  the  presidency  by 
the  Eev.  Jon-ithan  Maicy,  who,  the  ye.ir  before, 
apon  the  death  of  Manning,  had  been  chosen  Pro- 
fessor of  Divinity.  Ho  was  a  native  of  Attle- 
borongh,  Mass.,  bom  in  1768,  and  is  memorable 
in  the  annals  of  American  education  for  having 
been  president  of  three  colleges,  succeeding  Ed- 
wards at  Union,  when  he  loft  the  Rhode  Island 
institution  in  1B03,  and  becoming  the  first  presi- 
dent of  the  college  of  South  Carolina,  nt  CiJum- 
bia,  where  he  died  in  1820.  He  must  have  pos- 
sessed pecniiar  qunlificationH  fur  the  office.  Judge 
I^tman,  a  grailuate  of  the  college  in  the  year 
1799,  dnring  his  administrsUon,  in  an  Alumni 
Address,!  speaks  of  him  as  "  a  man  of  great 
dignity  and  grace  in  his  manner  and  deportment, 
with  a  countenance  full  of  int«llectQal  beanty," 
and  recalls  hi^i  "  musical  Toice,  graceful  action, 
and  harmonioos  periods,"  accompli  ^hments  never 
thrown  away  on  a  position  of  this  kind. 

The  Rev.  Asa  Hesser  occupied  the  presidency 
for  twenty-four  years— from  1802  till  1826.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  the  college,  and  had  been  long 
employed  in  its  service  as  Tutor  and  Professor  irf 
the  Langnages  and  Mathei unties.  He  survived 
his  final  retirement  from  the  collate  ten  years, 
when  be  died  at  the  age  of  sixty-seven.     The 


college  flourished  in  his  lime,  and  was  greatly 
assisted  by  the  very  libi;r.d  grants  of  the  lion. 


Nicholas  Brown,  fhmi  whom  the  inflitntion  then 
took  its  present  mimo.  This  gentleman,  do- 
soended  from  a  pious  ancestor,  who  came  with 
Roger  Williams,  was  bom  in  Providence,  April  4, 
1760.  He  wiis  a  graduate  of  the  coHtge  under 
Pre^dent  Manning.  He  liecame  a  member  of  tho 
Coqioration  in  1791,  and  was    puuotilions  in 
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His  mercantile  life,  ii_ 
the  partnership  of  Brown  and  Ives,  bronght  him 
great  wealth.  In  1804,  having  previously  given 
B,  law  library,  he  fonnded  a  Professorship  of 
OratoiT  and  Belles  Lettres  by  a  gift  of  five  thou- 
sand dollars.  In  1823,  he  erected,  at  his  solo 
eipense,  a  second  o:i!lege  building,  which  wna 
called  after  the  Christian  name  of  his  sister,  Hops 
College.  He  presented  the  college  with  a-stnino- 
mical  apparatus.  By  his  liberality,  in  1837,  that 
exoellent  and  well  furnished  library  institution, 
the  Providence  Athenffium,  was  placed  on  ita 
present  fooling  of  nsefulness  to  that  commnnity. 

For  the  library  of  the  university  and  the  erec- 
tion of  Manning  Hall,  the  building  in  wliich  it  is 
now  advantageously  placed,  situated  between  Uni- 
versity Hall  and  Hope  Collie,  Mr.  Brown  gave 
the  snm  of  nearly  thirty  thousand  dollars.  He  idso 
gave  the  land  for  a  third  college  building,  and 
for  the  president's  house.  His  donations  by  will, 
and  altogether,  amounted  to  at  least  one  hundred 
thonsarMl  doHnrs,  This  worthy  benefactor,  who 
riohly  earned  the  honor  of  the  coll«^  name,  died 
at  Providence  in  the  seventy-third  year  of  his 
age,  Sept.  27,  1841.* 

Dr.  Wayland  succeeded  Messer  in  the  presi- 
dency in  1827.  His  administration  has  been  dis- 
tinguished by  an  important  reform  in  the  distri- 
bution of  the  college  studies,  which  he  has 
advocated  in  several  publications  with  ability. 

Francis  Wayiand  was  bom  in  1796,  in  the  city  • 
of  New  York,  ofEuglish  parentage.  In  1811  he 
entered  the  Junior  Class  of  Union  College,  and 
received  his  degree  in  course.      He  then  pursued 
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the  stndy  of  medicine  for  three  years,  and  was 
liceascd  as  a  practitioner.  His  views,  however, 
led  him  to  tlie  ministry,  and  in  1816  he  entered 
the  Tlieological  Seminary  at  Andover,  where  he 
passed  a  year  under  the  instrnction  of  the  late 
Professor  Stuart,  with  whom  he  fonned  a  lasting 
friendship.  Narrow  means  led  Way  land  to  ac- 
cept a  tutorship  in  Union  College,  a  position 
which  then  involved  a  much  larger  share  of  labor 
and  responsibility  than  at  present,  its  duties  being 
extended  to  nearly  every  department  of  stndy. 
lie  was  tutor  at  Union  from  1816  to  1821,  and 
the  latter  portion  of  the  time  preached  to  a  con- 
gregation at  Burnt  Hills. 

The  friendship  and  character  of  Dr.  Nott  at 
this  time  greatly  influenced  Way  land's  course, 
who  has  availed  himself  of  an  inipoitant  oppor- 
tunity in  the  delivery  of  a  literary  address  at  the 
fiftieth  anniversary  of  the  incumbency  of  the  ve- 
nerable President  of  Union,  to  express  his  obliga- 
tions to  one  "  to  whom  he  owed  more  than  any 
other  living  man."  In  1821  he  became  pastor  of 
the  First  Baptist  Chnrch  in  Boston,  where  he 
continued  for  five  years.  His  pulpit  style  at  this 
period,  clear  and  impressive,  may  be  judged  of 
from  his  volume  of  Biicournea.  One  of  his  pub- 
lished sermons  of  this  period  on  the  Moral  Dig- 
nify of  the  Tdisrionary  Bnterprise^  an  eloquent 
production,  has  had  an  extraordinary  success, 
passing  through  many  editions  in  England  and 
America.  In  1826,  the  year  of  his  appointment 
to  the  Presidency  of  Bix)wn  University,  he  was 
for  a  short  time  Professor  of  Mathematics  and 
Natural  Philosophy  at  Union.  He  entered  upon 
his  duties  at  Providence  in  1827. 

The  influence  of  Dr.  Way  land's  ability  and 
character  was  now  shown  in  the  new  adjustment 
and  regulation  of  the  college  affairs.  Its  present 
materials  of  books,  a  library  building,  and  philo- 
sophical api)aratns,  were  brought  togolher  by  the 
aid  of  friends,  and  the  discipline  was  strengthened 
by  the  new  head.  The  new  life  of  the  college 
dates  from  this  time.  The  President  taught  by 
lectures  in  place  of  the  old  text  books,  and  the 
public  have  participated  in  his  efforts  within  the 
college  bv  the  ])ubli('ation  of  his  works  on  Moral 
SeieneCy  Political  Economy^  and  Intellectual  Phi- 
loeophy.  These  woi'ks  have  an  English  as  well  as 
American  reputation,  and  the  Moral  Science  has 
been  translated  into  several  foreign  languages. 
To  increase  the  hold  of  the  college  upon  the 
community.  Dr.  Wayland  next  ])roposed  a  change 
in  its  working  system,  by  which  single  studies 
might  be  followed  and  college  honors  awarded  for 
a  partial  course.  He  had  stated  something  of  his 
views  on  this  subject  in  his  Address  in  1829 
before  the  American  Institute  of  Instruction.  In 
1842  he  published  Thoughts  upon  the  Collegiate 
System  of  the  Unit^  Stutee^  which  led  to  much 
discussion.  At  length,  in  1850,  at  the  request  of 
the  Corporation  of  Bri)wn  University,  he  pre- 
sented a  report  discussing  the  matter,  showing 
the  defects  of  the  prevailing  system,  and  his  plan 
for  its  improvement.  Ho  thought  the  benefits  of 
the  college  should  be  extended  beyond  tJie  small 
class  who  pursued  professional  studies,  and  that 
greater  thoroughness  might  be  attained  in  pur- 
suing A  jJArt  than  the  whole  of  a  course  too  ex- 
tx'nded  for  the  onllogo  iK»rio<l.  To  carry  out  these 
vntls,  in  the  now  provisions  for  in»truGtion,  one 


hundred  and  thirty  thousand  dollars  were  snb- 
scribed  for.  Practically,  the  change  has  been 
Buccessfid.  The  number  of  students  has  been 
doubled,  and  they  are  drawn  from  all  classes  -^ 
while  tlie  reputation  of  the  college  h&s  increased. 

Dr.  Wayland  has  also  identified  himself  witli  a 
similar  movement  in  the  affairs  of  his  religions 
denomination,  by  his  advocacy  of  lay  participa- 
tion, and  a  better  adaptition  of  pulpit  training  in 
the  work  of  the  Christian  ministry. 

In  addition  to  the  works  of  President  Way- 
land  which  have  been  mentioned,  are  hi^  Letters 
on  Slavery^  addressed  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Fuller  of 
South  Carolina,  and  his  Life  of  the  Mieaionary 
Dr,  Judion^  published  in  1858. 

As  a  philosophical  writer,  Dr.  Wayland^s  style 
is  marked  by  its  force  and  clearness.  He  reduces 
his  theme  to  its  simplest  elements,  and  builds  np 
strongly  his  philosophical  structure.  He  moves 
slowly  at  first,  but  with  increasing  momentum  to 
the  end.  His  reputation  as  an  orator  is  deservedly 
great,  and  the  importance  which  his  personiu 
character  gives  to  the  chair  which  he  occupies, 
undoubted.  Of  his  habitual  manner  in  enfolding 
the  argument  of  his  subject  in  its  rhetorical  ap- 
peal, of  securing  the  convictions  of  his  hearen 
through  their  moral  snsoeptibilities,  we  may  take 
the  opening  of  his  high  ai^^ument  for  the  mision- 
ary  enterprise. 

MATTHSW  Xm.  8S.— ^TUB  TOLD  IS  TIIZ  WOKLOl 

Philosophers  hnve  Bpeculated  much  concerning  a 
process  of  sensation,  which  has  commonly  been  de- 
nominated the  emotion  of  sublimity.  Aware  that, 
like  an^r  other  Mmple  feeling,  it  must  be  incapnble 
of  definition,  they  nave  seldom  attempted  to  define 
it ;  but,  content  with  remarking  the  occasions  on 
which  it  is  excited,  have  told  as  that  it  arisedi,  in 
general,  from  the  contemplation  of  whatever  is  vast 
m  nature,  splendid  in  intellect,  or  lofty  in  morale. 
Or,  to  express  the  same  idea  somewhat  varied,  in  the 
language  of  a  critic  of  antiquity,f  **  that  alone  is 
truly  sublime,  of  which  the  conception  is  vast,  the 
effect  irresistible,  and  the  remembrance  scarcdy  if 
ever  to  be  erased." 

But  although  philosophers  only  have  written 
about  this  emotion,  they  are  far  from  being  the  only 
men  who  have  felt  it  Tlie  untutored  peasant, 
when  he  has  seen  the  autumnal  tempest  eollectiug 
between  the  hills,  and,  as  it  advanced,  enveloping  in 
misty  obscurity,  village  and  hamlet,  forest  and  mea- 
dow, has  tasted  tlie  sublime  in  all  its  reality ;  and, 


j  *  Id  the  practical  mansgemont  of  the  oollefe  to  meet  thb 
I  change,  three  degrees  are  eonferrod.  That  of  Bachelor  of 
i  Arts  is  Klven  to  students  who  have  pursued  eonrscs  of  ooe 
Tear  each.  In  an  Ancient  Languid,  a  Modem  Language,  ooe  fa 
Mathematics,  one  In  Rhetoric,  one  In  History,  and  ooe  fai  In- 
tellectual and  Moral  PhilosophT,  with  two  others  to  be  ebosen 
fh>m  the  studies  of  Natural  Philosophy,  ChemistrT  and  Phy- 
siology, Didactics  (a  department  of  Instructloa  in  the  philoso- 
phy and  discipline  of  school-koepinc,  opened  for  those  who 
wish  to  become  pr(^%ssslonal  teachers^  PolUlcal  Eeonomy,  and 
Oeology,  or  from  advanced  oouraes  In  any  of  the  other  de|«it> 
menta.  Th<i  decree  of  Bachelor  of  Philoaophy  reqoirea 
similar  conditions,  omittlni;  the  ancient  languages;  while  the 
doffree  of  Master  of  Arts  to  reserved  for  those  who  pursue  a 
niu  course  of  liberal  edncadon,  to  the  extent  of  each  of  the 
Ancient  Languages  for  one  year  and  a  half.  Mathematics  for 
one  year  and  a  half,  one  Modem  Languace  for  one  year,  Katu- 
,  ral  rhllosophy.  Rhetoric  and  English  Utemtara.  Chemistry 
and  Physiology,  History,  Intelleetnal  and  Moral  Philosophy, 
each,  fbr  one  year.  The  remaining  eoarsea  tat  this  da«Tea 
must  be  selected  from  the  oonrees  In  Political  Eeonony.  Qeo- 
k^.  Didactics,  a  seoond  Modem  L4Uiguage,  or  firom  adraaeed 
oonrves  in  any  of  the  other  departmenta.— Cbitelofae  of  the 
Officers  and  Students  of  Brown  Uuir.  1608-4^ 
t  Longtnna,  sec.  viL 
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wlulst  the  thunder  has  rolled  and  the  lightning 
flashed  around  him,  has  exulted  in  the  view  of 
nature  moving  forth  in  her  majesty.  The  untaught 
sailor  boT,  listlessly  harkening  to  the  idle  ripple  of 
the  midnight  wave,  when  on  a  sudden  he  has  thought 
upon  the  unfathomable  abyss  beneath  him,  nnd  the 
wide  waste  of  waters  around  him,  and  the  infinite 
expanse  above  him,  has  enjoyed  to  the  full  the 
emotion  of  sublimity,  whilst  his  inmost  soul  has 
trembled  at  the  vastness  of  iU  own  conceptions. 
Bnt  why  need  I  multiply  illustrntions  from  nature  I 
Who  does  not  recollect  the  emotion  he  has  felt, 
whilst  surveying  aught»  in  the  material  world,  of 
terror  or  of  vostneas  f 

And  this  sensation  is  not  produced  by  grandenr 
in  material  objects  alone.  It  is  nlso  excited  on  most 
of  those  occasions  in  which  we  see  man  tasking,  to 
the  uttermost,  the  energies  of  his  intellectual  or 
moral  natnre.  Through  the  long  lapse  of  centuries, 
who,  without  emotion,  has  read  of  Leonidas  and  his 
three  hundred*s  throwing  themselves  as  a  barrier 
before  the  myriads  of  Xerxes,  and  contending  unto 
death  for  the  liberties  of  Greece ! 

Bat  we  need  not  turn  to  classic  story  to  find  all 
that  is  great  in  human  action ;  we  find  it  in  our 
own  times,  and  in  the  history  of  our  own  country. 
Who  is  there  of  us  that  even  in  the  nursery  has  not 
felt  his  spirit  stir  within  him,  wlien  with  child-like 
wonder  he  has  listened  to  the  story  of  Washington  f 
And  although  the  terms  of  the  narrative  were 
scarcely  intelligible,  yet  the  young  soul  kindled  at 
the  thought  of  one  man's  working  out  the  deliyer- 
anee  of  a  nation.  And  as  our  understanding, 
strengthened  by  age,  was  at  last  able  to  grasp  the 
detail  of  this  transaction,  we  saw  tliat  our  infantile 
conceptions  had  fallen  far  short  of  its  grandeur.  O I 
if  an  American  citizen  ever  exults  in  the  contemphv- 
tion  of  all  that  is  sublime  in  human  enterprise,  it  is 
when,  bringing  to  mind  the  men  who  first  conceived 
the  idea  of  this  nation's  independence,  he  beholds 
them  estimating  the  power  of  her  oppressor,  the 
resources  of  her  citizens,  deciding  in  their  collected 
might  that  this  nation  should  be  free,  and  through 
the  long  years  of  trial  that  ensued,  never  blenching 
from  their  purpose,  but  freely  redeeming  the  pletlge 
which  they  had  given,  to  consecrate  to  it,  "  their 
lires,  their  fortunes,  and  their  sacred  honor." 

Patriots  have  toird,  and  In  their  country's  cause 
Bled  nobly,  and  their  deeds,  as  they  deserve, 
Beoelve  proad  recompense.    We  crivo  in  chai^ 
Their  names  to  the  sweet  lyre.    The  hlstorlo  mnse, 
Proud  of  her  treasure,  marches  with  it  down 
To  late'it  times ;  and  sculpture  in  her  turn 
Gives  bond,  in  stone  and  ever  during  brass, 
To  goard  them  and  immortalize  her  trust. 


It  will  not  be  doubted  that  in  such  actions  ns 
these,  there  is  much  which  may  be  truly  called  the 
moral  sublime.  If,  then,  we  should  nttentively  con- 
sider them,  we  miglit  perhaps  ascertain  what  must 
he  the  elements  of  that  enterprise,  which  may  lay 
claim  to  this,  lii^h  appellation.  It  cannot  be  ex- 
pectetl  that  on  this  occasion,  we  should  analyse  them 
critically.  It  will,  however,  we  think,  be  found, 
upon  examinatio:i,  that  to  that  enterprise  alone  has 
been  awarded  the  meed  of  sublimity,  of  which  the 
ODJEcrr  was  vast,  the  aoooicplishment  arduous,  and 
the  MEANS  to  be  employed  simple  but  efficient. 
Were  not  the  object  vast,  it  could  not  arrest  our  at- 
tention. Were  not  its  aeeompliahment  arduous, 
none  of  the  nobler  energies  of  man  being  tasked  in 
its  execution,  we  should  see  nothing  to  admire. 
Were  not  the  means  to  that  accomplishment  simple, 
our  whole  conception  being  vague,  the  impression 
would  be  feeblOb     Were  they  not  efficient,  the  in- 


tensest  exertion  could  only  terminate  in  failure  and 
disgrace. 

And  here  we  may  remark,  that  wherever  these 
elements  have  combined  in  any  undertaking,  public 
sentiment  has  generally  united  in  pronouncing  it 
sublime,  and  history  has  recorded  its  achievements 
among  the  noblest  proofs  of  the  dignity  of  man. 
Malice  may  for  a  while  hare  frowned,  and  interest 
opposed ;  men  who  could  neither  grasp  what  was 
vast,  nor  feel  what  was  morally  great,  may  have 
ridiculed.  But  all  this  has  soon  passed  uway. 
Human  nature  is  not  to  be  changed  by  the  opposition 
of  interest,  or  the  laugh  of  folly.  Tliere  is  still 
enough  of  dignity  in  man  to  respect  what  is  great, 
and  to  venerate  what  is  benevolent.  The  cause,  of 
man  has  at  lost  gained  the  suffrages  of  man.  It  has 
advanced  steadily  onward,  and  left  ridicule  to  won- 
der at  the  impotence  of  its  shaft,  and  malice  to  weep 
over  the  ineincacy  of  its  hate. 

And  we  bless  God  that  it  is  so.  It  is  cheering  to 
observe,  that  amidst  so  much  that  is  debasing,  there 
is  still  something  that  is  ennobling  in  the  character 
of  man.  It  is  delightful  to  know,  that  there  are 
times  when  his  morally  bedimmed  eye  "  beams  keen 
with  honor;"  that  there  is  yet  a  redeeming  spirit 
within,  which  exults  in  enterprises  of  great  pith  and 
moment  We  love  our  race  the  better  for  every 
such  fact  we  discover  concerning  it,  and  bow  with 
more  reverence  to  the  dignity  of  human  nature. 
We  rejoice  that,  shattered  as  has  been  the  edifice, 
there  yet  may  be  discovered,  now  and  then,  a  mas- 
sive pillar,  and,  here  and  there,  a  well  turned  arch, 
which  remind  us  of  the  symmetry  of  its  former  pro- 
portions, and  the  perfection  of  its  original  structure. 

Having  paid  this  our  honest  tribute  to  the  dignity 
of  man,  we  must  pause,  to  lament  over  somewhat 
which  reminds  us  of  any  thing  other  than  his 
dignity.  Whilst  the  general  assertion  is  true,  that 
he  is  awake  to  all  that  is  sublime  in  nature,  and 
much  that  is  sublime  in  morals,  there  is  reason  to 
believe  that  there  is  a  single  class  of  objects,  whose 
contemplation  thrills  all  heaven  with  rapture,  at 
which  lie  can  gaze  uumelted  and  unmoved.  The 
pen  of  inspiration  has  recorded,  that  the  cross  of 
Christ,  whose  mysteries  the  angels  desire  to  look 
into,  was  to  the  tasteful  and  erudite  Greek,  foolish- 
nessL  And  we  fear  that  coses  very  analogous  to  this 
may  be  witnessed  at  the  present  day.  But  why,  my 
hearers,  should  it  be  sol  Why  should  so  vast  a  dis- 
similarity of  moral  taste  exist  Detween  seraphs  who 
bow  before  the  throne,  and  men  who  dwell  upon  the 
footstool?  Why  is  it,  that  the  man,  whose  soul 
swells  with  ecstacy  whilst  viewing  the  innumerable 
suns  of  midnight,  feels  no  emotion  of  sublimity, 
when  thinking  of  their  Creator  f  Why  is  it,  that  an 
enterprise  of  patriotism  presents  itself  to  his  imagi- 
nation beaming  with  celestial  beauty,  whilst  tbe 
enterprise  of  redeeming  love  is  without  form  or 
comeliness?  Why  should  the  noblest  undertaking 
of  mercy,  if  it  only  combine  among  its  essential 
elements  the  distinctive  principles  of  the  gospel,  be- 
come at  once  stale,  flat,  and  unprofitable  \  When 
there  is  joy  in  heaven  over  one  sinner  that  repenteth, 
why  is  it  that  the  enterprise  of  proclaiming  peace  on 
earth,  and  good  will  to  man,  fraught,  as  it  would 
seem,  with  more  than  angelic  benignity,  should  to 
many  oi  our  fellow-men  appear  worthy  of  nothing 
better  than  neglect  or  obloquy  f 

The  reason  for  all  this  we  shall  not  on  this  oc- 
casion pretend  to  assign.  We  have  time  only  to  ex- 
press our  regret  that  such  should  be  the  fact  Con- 
fining ourselves  therefore  to  the  bearing  wliich  this 
moral  bias  has  upon  the  missionary  cause,  it  is  with 
pain  we  are  obliged  to  believe,  that  there  is  a  large 
and  most  respectable  portion  of  our  fellow-citizens, 
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for  many  of  wham  v»  enteruin  evtry  leiitiment  of 
pcnoual  esteetn,  anii  to  vhoae  o^nionB  on  moit 
other  Bubjft.'U  v«  bov  \rith  unfeigned  lUrfreace, 
■who  look  with  perfect  ■patUy  iipKin  the  pr««ent 
lytttra  of  exertion!  for  cvn  Keliiing  the  heellipn; 
aii<l  we  hayo  been  (trcntly  ini  sin  formed,  if  tliere  be 
not  ai.utltcr,  tlioiigh  s  \cij  ditferent  clua,  who  eon- 
■iJer  tlicHC  cxortiiiiis  »  Bubject  fur  ridieiile.  Perhii|>B 
it  ma;  t«nd  somewhat  to  arouf-e  the  apathy  of  the 
one  party,  as  vrell  as  to  nio  ierate  the  contempt  of 
the  other,  if  we  can  ahow  that  thia  very  misaionary 
cause  combines  within  itself  the  elementa  of  all  that 
ii  sublime  in  human  puriiose,  nny,  combines  them  in 
n  loftier  perfection  than  any  other  oiitcnmao,  wliioh 
was  ever  linked  with  the  drslitiies  of  man.  To 
show  this,  will  be  our  dceign;  and  in  proseeuting 
it,  we  shdl  direct  your  attention  to  the  ottASnEia 
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When  Dr.  Snmticl  Miller  published  his  Rctro- 
Bpeot  of  the  Eighteenth  Century,  in  1603,  he 
remnrked,  that  "  there  was  by  no  means  a  general 
taste  for  literature  in  Rhode  lulund ;"  but   this 

?ist(iun  is  not  conflmied  by  tlic  College  annnU. 
reviously  to  that  tiine  it  had  eduMtcd  many 
distinguished  per!>uns  of  the  state,  and  taking  iU 
whcile  career,  including  the  liberality  of  its  home 
founders,  it  has  contributed  its  full  quota  to  the 
American  records  of  this  kind.  Among  its  early 
gradtmte<!  we  read  the  n.imes  of  Paul  Allen,  Tris- 
tain  I!urp?S9,  Henry  Wheaton,  James  Talltiiodge, 
William  Hunter.  Two  of  its  old  Professors  or 
Itistnictors  di;serve  cpecinl  noticp,  Dr.  Benjamin 
Waterhonse  and  the  Hon.  Aslier  Robbins. 

Betijamin  WntcrlimiM  was  bom  in  Newport, 
Khodolsland.  Iliafatlier.aPresbyterian.adopted 
Quakerism,  and  the  son  was  brought  up  in  the 
principlfr'of  that  sect,  which  he  never  closely  fol- 
lowed. He  was  a  pupil  of  Dr.  Fothei^U,  in  Lon- 
don, and  received  his  medical  degree  at  Leyden. 
From  1788,  for  thirty  years,  he  was  I'rofessor  of 
the  Theory  and  Prai:tice  of  Medicine  at  ilarTard, 
From  1783  to  1795,  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Board  of  Fellows  of  Rhode  I.-land  Collect',  and  in 
1784  was  elected  Professor  of  Natiirnl  History. 
Ho  delivered  at  tliis  time,  in  the  state-house  at 


Providence,  the  first  course  of  lectures  upon  tbal 
science  ever  given  in  the  United  States.  He  was 
the  author  of  an  octavo  vulnme  on  the  Junius 
question,  supporting  the  anthoraliip  of  Lord  Chat- 
ham.   He  died  at  Cambridge  in  1846. 

Asher  Robbins  was  tutor  from  176S  to  1790. 
He  was  a  native  of  Connecticut,  and  a  gnulnaM 
of  Yale  in  1782,  After  resigning  his  tatorshjp, 
during  which  he  had  become  a  thorough  proficient 
In  the  classics,  he  studied  law  with  Attorney- 
General  Channing,  of  Newport,  and  established 
himself  there  in  that  prorcssioti.  His  reputation 
for  farailinrlly  with  Greek  was  widely  extended 
aiJiong  Bcholnrs.     He  diud  in  Februarv,  I&45. 

The  name  of  the  late  Proftasor  William  Giles 
Goddard  is  prominent  in  the  annals  of  the  Insti- 
tution. He  was  of  on  old  Connecticut  tamily  of 
worth  and  public  spirit.  His  fother,  Williani 
Goddnrd,  was  long  coimected  with  the  press.* 
The  Sim  was  bom  in  Rhode  Island,  and  was  cd  ucaled 
at  Brown  University,  developinK  a  taste  for  polite 
literature  which  wns  not  cnecked  by  a  partial 
study  of  the  law.  In  1814.  he  purchased  the 
Rhode-Itland  American,  a  Federal  paper  at  Pro- 
vidence, and  was  its  editor  for  eleven  years.  In 
1825,  he  received  his  appointment  as  Professor 
of  Moral  Philosophy  and  Met^thywcs  in  the  C*)i- 
lege,  the  style  of  the  Professorship  being  changed, 
in  1834,  to  that  of  Belles-Lettree.  Hi-health 
compelled  his  resignation  in  1842.  He  died  sud- 
denly, Februiiry  W,  1848,  at  the  age  of  fifty-two. 
His  published  writing)*,  apart  from  his  political 
and  other  newspaper  topics,  are  his  Brown  Uai- 
veraity  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Address  on  "  The  Value 
of  Liberal  Studies,"  his  sketch  of  the  first  Presi- 
dent Manning,  an  Address  on  tlie  Death  of  Wil- 
liam Henry  Harrison,  and  a  Discourse  on  the 
Change  of  the  Civil  Government  of  Rhode  ItJand 
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Associated  with  Professor  Goddord  in  the  date 
of  his  appointment,  in  much  of  his  academical  ca- 
reer, was  Professor  Romeo  Elton,  D.D.,  who  was 
at  the  bead  of  the  department  of  ancient  Ion- 
gnoges  and  literature.  lie  was  a  native  of  Con- 
necticnt,  and  became  a  gradnate  of  the  University 
in  1812.  He  was  settled  for  several  years  as  a 
clcrg3nnan  of  the  Baptist  denomination  in  New- 
port, R.  L,  and  in  1825  was  appointed  to  the 
prufessorship.  Before  entering  on  iti  duties  ho 
spent  two  years  in  Europe,  especially  in  Germany 
and  Italy.  He  continned  in  the  college  till  1843, 
when  he  resigned,  and  ims  since  resided  in  Exe- 
ter, England,  in  retirement  from  active  pursuits. 
His  published  works,  besides  several  sennon^s,  are 
Callender^s  Century  Sermon,  edited  with  copious 
notes,  and  biographical  sketches ;  the  Worke  of 
President  MasDcy,  with  an  Introductory  Memoir; 
and  more  recently  a  Biographical  Sketch  of  Ro- 
ger Williams^  which  was  first  published  in  Eng- 
land. 

Sinc«  1844  Professor  John  L.  Lincoln  has  been 
at  the  head  of  the  department  of  the  Latin  Ian- 
goage  and  literature.  He  was  born  in  Boston, 
and  early  trained  at  its  celebrated  Latin  f^chool. 
He  became  a  graduate  of  the  University  in  1836, 
and  after  holding  the  office  of  tutor  for  two  years, 
passed  a  considerable  period  at  the  universities 
of  Berlin,  Heidelberg,  and  Halle,  in  Germany, 
and  on  his  retnm  in  1844  was  appointed  to  the 
professorship  he  now  fiUs.  Ilis  published  works, 
in  addition  to  numerous  articles  in  reviews,  are 
an  edition  of  SeUetiofis  from  Liry^s  Roman  His- 
tory ^  with  English  notes,  and  an  edition  of  the 
Works  of  Horace,  both  of  which  are  extensively 
n^ed  and  in  high  repute. 

Professor  William  Gammell  was  a  graduate  of 
the  class  of  1831,  and  was  eoon  afterwards  ap- 
pointed to  the  Latin  tutorship.  In  1836  he  was 
appointed  instructor  in  the  department  of  rheto- 
ric, and  was  promoted  to  the  professorship  in 
that  department  in  1836,  a  post  which  he  con- 
tinued to  occupy  till  1850,  when  he  was  appoint- 
ed to  the  professorship  of  History  and  Political 
Economy,  which  he  now  holds.  He  has  published, 
besides  numerous  articles  in  reviews,  an  Address 
'before  the  Rhode  Island  Historical  Society  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Opening  of  its  Cabinet;  Life  of 
Roger  Williams^  first  printed  in  Sparks's  Ameri- 
can Biography,  Second  Series;  Life  of  Governor 
Samuel  Ward,  also  in  Sparks's  Second  Series; 
and  a  History  of  American  Baptist  Missions, 

The  library  of  this  institution,  now  a  muni- 
ficent collection,  dates  mainly  since  the  Revolu- 
tion, at  the  period  immediately  following  which 
its  interests  were  maintained  by  the  gitls  and 
[)ersonal  exertions  of  John  Brown,  the  brother  of 
Nicholas,  whose  donations  we  have  mentioned. 
Some  thirteen  hundred  volumes  were  bequeathed 
in  1818  by  an  English  Baptist  clergyman,  the  Rev. 
William  Richards,  of  Lynn,  a  native  of  Wales, 
who  gave  his  library  to  the  college,  after  as^iuing 
himself  of  its  liberal  constitution.  He  wjs  the 
author  of  a  History  of  Lynn,  in  England,  a  Re- 
view of  Noble's  Cromwell  Memoirs,  and  a  Dic- 
tionary of  Welsh  and  English.  His  library,  thus 
given  to  the  college,  contained  a  number  of  Welsh 
books,  many  illustrating  the  History  and  Anti- 
quities of  England  and  Wales,  and  two  or  three 
hundred  bound  volumes  of  rare  pamphlets.    Gon- 
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stant  donations  were  now  heaped  upon  the  col- 
lege shelves  from  various  sources,  including  a  col- 
lection of  gifts  brought  by  Professor  Elton  from 
Europe.  The  Hon.  Theron  Metcalf,  of  Boston, 
gave  a  valuable  series  of  fifty  volumes  of  Ordina- 
tion Sermons,  which  he  had  specially  collected. 
In  1853  there  were  in  the  library  more  than  thirt}'- 
five  hundred  pamphlets  bound  and  catalogued,  an 
important  provision  in  public  collections  often 
neglected.  In  1831  Nicholas  Brown  laid  the  foun- 
dation of  the  present  Hbrary  fund  by  a  gift  of  ten 
thousand  dollars.  The  institution  has  now  a  per- 
manent fund  of  twenty-five  thousand  dollars,  the 
interest  of  which,  apphed  to  the  increase  of  the 
library,  has  stored  it  with  many  of  the  most  costly 
and  valuable  books  to  be  found  in  the  country. 
A  special  collection  of  the  Church  Fathers  and 
writers  of  the  Reformation  period  was  added  to 
tlie  library  in  1847,  at  an  expense  of  two  thou- 
sand dollars,  obtmned  at  the  suggestion  of  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Osgood.  The  gathering  of  Ameri- 
can historical  materials  has  also  been  faithfully 
pursued.  A  liberal  policy  is  pursued  in  the  con- 
duct of  the  library.  Reuben  Aldridge  Guild  is 
the  present  librarian  (in  1855),  having  sucoeeded 
Charles  C.  Jewett,  in  1848.* 

By  the  Triennial  Catalogue  of  the  University  of 
1852,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of  gra- 
duates to  that  time  was  1784,  of  whom  1178 
were  living.  Of  these  477  pursued  divinity,  of 
whom  825  were  living. 

JOSIAfl  LYNDON  ARNOLD. 

JoBiAfl  Lyndon,  the  son  of  Dr.  JU^^Ath^n  Arnold, 
was  bom  in  Providence  in  the  year  1765.  The 
family  removed  soon  after  to  St.  Johiisbury,  Vt. 
Arnold  entered  Dartmouth  College ;  on  the  com- 
pletion of  his  oourj^o  taught  school  for  a  few 
months  in  Plainfield,  Conn.,  and  then  commenced 
the  study  of  the  law  in  Providence.  He  was  ad- 
mitted to  practice,  but  instead  of  pursuing  his 
profession,  accepted  the  office  of  tutor  at  Brown 
Univei-sity.  On  his  father's  death  in  1792,  he 
removed  to  St.  Johnsbury,  where  he  married 
Miss  Perkinson,  March,  1795,  and  died  after  a 
ten-weeks'  illness  on  the  7th  June,  1796. 

His  poems  were  collected  after  his  death  in  a 
small  volume,  with  a  biographical  preface  signed 
James  Burrell,  jun.  The  editor  has  perfonned 
his  duties  carelessly,  as  he  has  included  a  poem 
entitled  The  Djring  Indian,  which  is  to  be  found 
in  Freneau's  Poems,  ed.  1795,  p.  59.  The  re- 
maining contents  of  the  volume  consist  of  trans- 
lations and  imitations  of  Horace,  one  of  which  is 
in  the  style  of  Sternhold  and  Hopkins. 

It  was  published  in  the  ^^ Dartmouth  Eagle,'' 
accompanied  by  a  note. 

Mb.  Dunbam, — 

/  am  an  admirer  of  the  simplieity  of  Sternhold 
and  Hopkins  ;  and  am  happy  to  find  that,  even  in 
this  enlightened  age^  those  venerable  bard^  of  an- 
tiquity have  not  only  ambitious  imitators,  but  evett 
formidable  rivcUs,  J^  the  following  translation  has 
any  claim  to  excellence  in  this  neat  style,  you  are 


*  Mr.  Jewett's  BniftbsonUn  Beport  of  the  U.  8.  Pabllo  Li- 
bniiies  Q8&0)  contains  a  ftiU  notice  of  the  Unlvenltj  Libra- 
rlos  pp.  08-6I.  See  ateo  its  hlstorjr  in  the  prefaoe  to  ita  oata- 
loguc. 
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requeued  to  give  ii  a  place  in  your  Rill;  not  eo 
much  for  the  amueement  of  your  readcrn,  a$  for  a 
tofnple  to  young  poets. 

MARCUa 


Saoeoi  monumenium,  cfec 
Lil>.  8,  Ode  Sa 


HOBACK. 


Of  fame  a  mighty  monument 

In  time  erect  will  I, 
Than  bra^  more  hard  and  durable, 

Or  eke  eteruity. 

Subliroer — O  far  more  sublime. 

Than  pyramids  full  high, 
That  stretch  their  tops,  and  all  upon 

Fair  Egypt's  plain  do  lie. 

Not  Boreas,  from  out  the  north 

Rude  rushing  all  so  bold. 
Nor  rain,  nor  wind,  that  round  doth  roar. 

Nor  age  tliat's  yet  untold : 

Nor  yet  of  time,  full  swift  that  flies. 
The  tooth  devour  shall  never ; 

For  stand  shall  this  same  monument, 
Like  rocks  and  mountains,  ever. 

Tins  PART  of  m  survive  shall  still, 

And  stay  behind  for  aye ; 
The  OTHBE — Proserpine  I  ween 

Right  soon  will  dnig  away. 

These  are  followed  by  a  nnmber  of  short 
poems  descriptive  of  scenery,  a  Iminorous  ec- 
logue, and  a  few  songs.  The  topics  are  almost 
entirely  American,  and  drawn  from  the  writer^s 
own  observation.  They  are  to  be  regarded  as 
the  recreations  of  a  yoathful  scholar,  the  light  in 
which  their  author  held  them;  as  he  before 
his  death  contemphited  their  publication  under 
the  title  of  the  Prelusions  of  All, — on  anugram- 
matic  transposition  of  his  initials. 

ora  TO  oomnBcnccT  xivkb. 

On  thy  lov*d  banks,  sweet  river,  free 
From  worldly  care  and  vimity, 
I  oould  my  every  hour  confine, 
And  think  true  happiness  was  mine. 

Sweet  river,  in  thy  gentle  stream 
Myriads  of  finny  bein^  swim : 
The  watchful  trout  with  speckled  pride ; 
The  perch,  the  dace  in  silvered  pnde ; 
Hie  princely  salmon,  sturgeon  brave. 
And  lamprey,  emblem  of  the  knavei 

Beneath  thy  banks,  thy  sh.ndes  among. 
The  muses,  mistresses  of  song. 
Delight  to  sit,  to  tune  the  lyre. 
And  fan  the  heaVn-deecended  fire. 

Here  nymphs  dwell,  fraught  with  every  grace. 
The  faultless  form,  the  sparkling  face. 
The  generous  breast,  by  virtue  formM, 
With  innocence,  with  mendship  warm*d ; 
Of  feelings  tender  as  the  dore. 
And  yielding  to  the  voice  of  love. 

Happiest  of  all  the  happy  swains 
Are  those  who  till  thy  fertile  plains ; 
With  freedom,  peace,  and  plenty  crownM. 
Hiey  see  the  varying  year  go  round. 

But,  more  than  all,  there  Fanny  dwells, 
For  whom,  departing  from  their  cells, 
The  niusee  wreaths  of  laurel  twine. 
And  bind  aroand  her  Iwows  divine ; 


For  whom  the  dryads  of  the  woods. 
For  whom  the  nereidas  of  the  floods^ 
Those  as  for  Diau  £sm*d  of  old. 
These  as  for  Ttietis  reverence  hold ; 
With  whom,  if  I  could  live  and  die. 
With  joy  I*d  live,  and  die  with  joy, 

sova 
Taoe— "^Sxial  .Nra" 

Of  Nancy's  eharms  I  fiun  would  sing. 
More  lovely  than  the  blooming  spring. 

The  nymph  of  my  desire. 
Whom  heaven  grant  to  cheer  my  cot. 
And  make  me  bless  my  happy  lot, 

Around  a  social  fire. 

While  others  barter  bliss  for  gain. 
And  wear  a  slavish  golden  chain. 

To  wealth  111  not  aspire; 
I  aak  enough  to  live  at  ease. 
To  give  the  poor — my  friends  to  please, 

^d  keep  a  social  fire. 

When  sets  the  sun  in  western  sky. 
How  pleasing  fix»m  the  world  to  fly. 

Ana  to  my  cot  retire ; 
To  find  me  there  a  cheerful  wife. 
And  hear  the  children's  playful  strife. 

Around  the  social  fire. 

Such  joys  as  these  he  never  knows. 
Who  leads  a  life  of  dull  repose — 

Joys  that  can  never  tire ; 
Heaven  grant  me  soon  this  blissful  state. 
Then  will  I  hail  mjr  happy  fiste. 

And  bless  my  social  nre. 


DAJmi OUTH  OOLLEOS. 

Tns  founder  of  this  college  was  Dr.  Eleazer 
WheeUx^k,  whose  name  it  might  more  properly 
bear  than  that  of  the  English  statesman  which  U 
attached  to  it.  The  coUege  grew  out  of  an  ear- 
lier school,  the  history  of  which  is  peculiar.  In 
1743,  when  the  Rev.  Mr.  Wheclock,  a  native  of 
Windham,  Connecticut,  a  descendant  of  an  emi- 
nent ecclesiastical  family  in  New  England,  and  a 
distinguished  student  of  Yale,  where  he  had  taken 
the  first  Berkeley  premium,  had  become  settled  t» 
a  devoted  minister  in  I^banon,  Ct,  he  took  some 
pupils  under  lii^  charge  according  to  the  custom 
of  the  times,  among  whom  was  the  young  Mohe- 
gan  Indian,  Samson  Occom.  His  sccoees  in  the 
edncation  of  this  native  scholar  induced  him  to 
form  the  plan  of  an  Indian  Missionary  School,  to 
raise  up  Indian  teachers.  Other  pupils  from  the 
Delaware  tribe  came  in.  The  attention  of  bene- 
volent individuals  was  excited;  and  in  1754, 
Joshua  Moor,  a  farmer  in  Mansfield,  gave  a  hou^ 
and  two  acres  of  land  acQacent  to  Wheelock^s  resi- 
dence for  the  purposes  of  the  school,  and  the  in- 
stitution, which  soon  increased  the  number  of  its 
pupils,  liecame  known  as  Moor's  Indian  Charity 
School.  Occom  collected  funds  in  England, which 
were  deitosited  with  a  board  of  trustees,  of  which 
Lord  Dartmouth,  one  of  the  subscribers,  was  Pre- 
sident. The  success  of  the  school  in  tlie  collec- 
tion of  pupils  induced  Dr.  Wheelock  to  seek  an- 
other location  nearer  to  the  native  tribes  to  be 
benefited.  Various  offers  were  made  him  of  situa- 
tions at  Albany,  in  Berkshire,Mass.,and  elsewhere; 
and  it  was  finally  determined  to  establish  the 
school  in  the  western  part  of  Xew  Hampshire. 
Governor  Wentworth  granted  a  charter  in  1769. 


DABTMOUTH  COLLEGR 


tees  of  the  school  fund ;  but  it  wm  found  that 
tbe  existiince  of  tlia  two  oouUl  be  kept  distinct, 
thongh  they  are  now  establiabed  nnder  the  direo- 
lioii  of  the  urae  board  of  trustees.  Lord  Dart- 
month  gave  name  to  the  college  to  whioh,  from 
hia  interest  in  the  school,  he  was  opposed.  Go- 
Ternor  Wentworth  was  the  warm  friend  of  the 
newoollegc  which  recoivod  Rnints  of  land,  and  wa» 
located  at  ILinoTer  Dear  the  Oonnecticnt  river. 


In  1770,  Br.  Wlieelock,  approaching  the  age  of 
rixty,  left  Lebanon,and  coninieQced  his  new  work 
in  the  wilderness.  Hia  family  and  the  students 
at  first  lived  in  log  huts  on  Uie  clearing.  The 
Memoirs  of  Dr.  Wheelock  give  on  interesting 
aketch  of  the  novelties  of  the  college  life.  Upon 
adrcnlarareaiif  ail  acres  the  pines  were  felled,  and 
in  an  directions  covered  the  ground  to  the  height 
of  about  five  feet.  One  of  these  was  two  hun- 
dred and  seTenty  feet  in  height.  Paths  of  com- 
monioation  were  cut  throngh  them.  The  lofly 
tops  of  the  HQiTounding  forests  were  often  seen 
bending  before  the  northern  t«mp«8t,  wbile  the 
air  below  was  still  and  piercing.  The  snow  lay 
fonr  feet  in  depth  between  fonr  and  five  months. 
The  mm  was  invisible  by  reason  of  the  trees,  un- 
til risen  many  degteee  above  the  horizon.  In  this 
sedode<l  retreat  and  in  these  hnmble  dwellings, 
this  enterprising  colony  passed  a  long  and  dreair 
winter.  Tlie  atadents  pursued  their  studies  wiut 
diligence ;  contentment  and  peace  were  not  inter- 
mpi«d,  BTcn  by  mnrmorerB.*  A  two-story  col- 
lege was  erected,  and  in  1771  four  stadenta  gra- 
dnat«d,  one  of  whom  was  John  Wheelock,  ^n  of 
the  first,  and  the  future  President  of  the  College. 
Another  was  Levi  Frisbie,  father  of  the  poet,  and 
himself  a  writer  of  verses,  in  some  of  which  he  has 
celebrated  the  peculiar  circuinBtancea  in  which  his 
Alma  Mater  was  fonnded. 

"  Forlorn  Urns  yanthliil  Dartmoath  trembling  stood, 
Bnrrouniied  with  inhospitBbla  wood; 
No  nilkeii  furs  on  her  soft  limbs  to  iipread, 
No  dome  to  screen  her  fair,  di>fenerfe»  head ; 
On  every  side  she  cast  her  wi«hfal  eyes, 


Then  hnmbly  rais'd  them  to  the  pitying  akieA, 
Thence  grace  divine  beheld  her  tender  care, 
And  bowed  Bn  ear,  propitioua  to  her  prayer 
Sooa  chnng'd  the  scene;  the  proepect  shin ea  more 

Joy  lights  all  faceii  with  a  cheerful  air; 
The  buildings  rise,  the  work  appears  alire, 
Pale  fear  cipirss,  and  languid  liopee  revive. 
Calm  ■olitnde,  to  liber&l  wience  kind, 
Sheds  her  soft  influence  on  the  stitdioua  mind ; 
Afflictions  stand  alnof;  the  heavenly  powera 
Drop  needful  blejaings  in  abnndaut  rtiowers.' 

Ail»r  ten  years'  gnvemmont  of  the  college  the 
first  president,  Wheelock,  died  in  177S,  aged 
wity-eight.  He  was  succeeded  in  the  coltt^ 
government  by  his  son  John  Wheelock,  who  was 
educated  at  Hanover,  one  of  the  first  fhiits  of  the 


life  with  Btark  and  Gates  till  hia  father's  deatli 
recalled  him  from  the  army.  In  1782  he  was 
sent  by  the  trustees  to  Europe  for  the  ooUection 
of  firnds  and  the  promotion  of  the  college  inte- 
rests, which  bad  not  escaped  the  depression  of 
the  war.  He  carried  with  him  letters  from 
Washington,  who  had  known  and  esteemed  him 
as  o  Revolutionary  officer,  from  the  French  Minis- 
ter Luzerne  to  the  Count  de  Vewennee.  Arriv- 
ing in  France,  Dr.  Franklin  and  John  Adams 
gave  him  introdactiona  to  the  Netherlands,  where 
a  considerable  snm  of  money  was  given  by  Hie 
Prince  of  Orange  and  others.  In  England  be  ar- 
ranged die  interrupted  funds  of  the  school-foun- 
dation, procm^  philosophical  instruments  and 
other  valuable  donations,  and  on  bis  return  to 
America,  after  sufiering  in  n  severe  storm  on  the 
banks  of  (Newfoundland,  was  wrecked  on  Cape 
Cod,  barely  escaping  with  life  to  the  shore.  Tne 
ooU^  property  coming  afterwards  was  saved. 
Dr.  Wheelook's  exertions  were  next  directed  to 
the  erection  of  a  college  ediiice  by  the  further 
collection  of  funds  and  other  co-operation,  for 
which  the  institution  was  greatiy  indebted  to 
hiro.  He  also  discharged  the  duties  of  professor 
of  history.  After  thirty-sii  years'  occupancy  of 
bis  position  his  connexion  with  the  institution 
was  violentiy  closed. 

The  college  was  managed  by  a  body  of  trus- 
tees, created  by  the  charter,  who  filled  vaoandes 
in  their  number.  In  1816  they  drew  attention 
upon  themsdvea  by  an  act  memorable  not  only 
in  its  immediate  but  in  its  ultimate  consequences, 
as  af^ting  the  position  of  the  college  and  de- 
termining a  great  qnestjon  of  legal  and  consti- 
tntional  right  Differences  in  the  collie  with 
the  tmstees,  and  questions  of  religious  opinion, 
led  them  in  that  year  to  remove  Dr.  Wheelock 
from  the  presidency.     A   large  imrtion   of  the 

finblic  afiected  to  be  ontrafed  at  the  proceed- 
ng.  Governor  William  Phimmer  invited  the 
attention  of  the  state  legislature  to  the  subject, 
who,  asserting  their  clum  to  alter  or  amend  a 
charter  of  which  they  were   Uie  guardians,  in 


•  FnmiKT>Dem"Oii(b(iKlMudFrngnivorHi»r'aInd]u 
ChiTitr  School  {now  incorpoMod  with  Dutmonth  Call«n)  in 
nmovil  ud  utUonif nt  lnltwiuTer.  ud  tbc  fuandliw  >  Cbureb 
In  ths  Hine.  by  ona  of  Dr.  'Wbcclock'a  pnpilh  adDalHl  In  uld 
Khrwl,  sod  now  ■  nnDib*T  of  Hid  college,  prejwrlng  ro 
Blon  unonK  Uui  Indlvie,"  itJs'^''*'**"^ '•*"*'  — '— --i 
Hd  Pmlibl  Mcnutln  oT  Wbccl 
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DutmoDtti  Cuneg*, 

1816  pmaert  aobi  creating  a  now  ciirporadon. 
Nino  trustees  to  bo  appuioted  liy  the  govemop 
and  oonncil,  were  added  to  the  ulij  bodv,  the  cor- 
)Kirat«  title  changed  to  Dartmouth  tTniverait]', 
end  the  property  vested  id  the  now  board.  The 
old  trn  taea  aet  all  thia  leglslattoa  at  nangbt,  and 
koaping  up  their  organization  oommenced  an  no- 
ti  )n  for  the  recovery  of  tlie  collage  property.  It 
waa  decided  against  them  by  Ohief-Jiutice  lUcb- 
ardson  in  the  Superior  Court  of  the  state,  Had 
tlieiioe  carried  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  before  Chief.Juatioe  Marshall,  where  in 
1819  the  jadifment  was  reversed,  and  the  great 
prlncijile  of  the  inviolability  of  chartered  corpo- 
rate property  fnlly  ostabliahed.  It  was  in  this 
cause  that  Daniel  Webster,  at  tbe  age  of  thirty- 
live,  made  the  oominenwjraent  of  hia  great  rcpu- 
tatiun  as  a  constitutional  lawyer.*  lie  hud  be- 
come a  gmlanto  of  the  college  seventeen  years 
before,  in  1801,  and  had  argned  the  cause  for 
the  plaintifEt  in  the  highest  state  court.  Mr. 
Tioknnr  has  doscribud  the  effect  of  his  nrgnnient 
for  the  right-i  of  the  tmstoes  and  the  college  in 
the  Supreme  Court; — "lie  opened  hia  cause  with 
perfect  simplicity  in  the  general  statement  of  iti 
facts,  and  then  went  on  to  unfold  the  topics  of  bis 
orguraentin  nlucid  order,  which  made  every  posi- 
tii>n  sustain  every  other.  The  logic  and  the  Liw 
were  rendered  Irreaistible.  As  he  advanced,  his 
heart  warmed  to  the  siibjcot  and  the  occasion. 
Tlionght4  and  feelings  that  had  grown  old  with 
his  best  aiT<?ctioDS  rose  unbidden  to  hi»  lips.  He 
remembered  that  the  institution  he  was  defend- 
ing was  the  one  where  his  own  youth  had  been 
nurtured;  and  th:  moral  tendern.'^  and  beauty 
this  gave  to  the  grandeur  of  hia  thought^,  the 
s^rt  of  religious  sensibility  it  iniparted  to  his  ur- 
gent appeals  and  demands  for  the  stem  fiill^lment 
•  it  what  law  and  justice  required,  ^vrought  up  the 
whole  Budi'?ncB  to  an  ontraordinary  state  of  ex- 
i;itoinent.''t  Joseph  Ilojikinson  of  Philadelphin, 
who  was  engaged  on  the  ."mnie  side  with  him, 
wrote  to  President  Brown  on  the  decision — "  I 
would  advise  you  to  inwribe  over  the  door  of 
your  institution, /oaiK/frJ  iy  EUtner  W/ieefoel: 


rtfoujidfd  hy  Panixl  Webstib."*  In  this  case 
Webster  won  the  asaodate  of  Jet«miah  Bmith  and 
Jercniinh  Mason  ;  opposed  to  John  Holince  of 
Maine,  Williwii  Pinckney  and  William  Wirt  of 
Maryland. 

The  local  agitation  which  this  interfereDce  with 
the  ooUege  excited  wus  pro<ligioli8.  Bivsl  iiews- 
paperd  waged  furionn  uar,  the  DaHmontb  Ga- 
zette and  the  Portsmouth  Oracle  in  behalf  of  the 
college,  and  the  New  Hampahtro  Patriot  fat  the 
popiJor  opposition.t  Religious  and  political  an- 
tipatliies  lent  their  aid  to  the  controverij.  In 
the  midst  of  the  dllTiovdiiea  President  Wheclock, 
who  had  been  restored  by  the  new  board  of  the 
university,  died  within  two  months  after  that 
event,  in  April,  1817,  at  the  age  of  nity-three. 

In  1916,  on  important  ]MmiphIct,  of  which  Dr. 
Wheclock  furnished  tlio  material,  appeared,  which 
was  an  entrenched  garrison  of  facts  and  state- 
ments for  the  snp|>ort  of  his  friendnand  attackt^of 
his  enemies.  It  was  entitled,  "SIcetchee  of  the 
History  of  Dartmouth  College  and  Moor'e  Ct  ari- 
ty  School,  witli  a  particukr  account  of  some  tote 
reinarknble  proceedings  of  the  Board  of  Truslee^s 
from  the  year  1779  to  the  ^ear  1816."  It  is 
given  by  Allen,  who  married  his  daughter,  as  the 
composition  of  WlieeliK^k.J  It  is  well  written. 
He  also  published  a  culogj-  on  Dr.  Smith,  the 
cla-ssical  professor  of  iho  College,  and  Allen  tells 
us  that  he  prepared  further  a  large  historied 
wort,  still  remaining  in  manuscript.  Be  was  a 
laborious  student,  rising  early,  ana  abateinious. 

Francis  Brown  was  the  regular  8Hcce«i-or  k^ 
pointol  by  the  Trustees  on  the  removal  of  Whci- 
liick  in  1816.  He  was  a  native  of  New  Hninp- 
sli ire,  born  in  1T81,  a  graduate  of  the  College, 
and  subsequently  pastor  of  the  church  in  North 
Yarmouth,  Moinc.  Succeeding  Wheclock  in  the 
presidency  of  Dartmouth,  he  cnrried  the  Collt^ 
by  his  eiertions  succes.'^nlly  through  its  difficult 
[>eriod  of  conflict.     His  serious  illness  fbllowed 


returned  to  die  at  Hanover,  July  27,  1820. 
leftafew  published  disconrsta,  among  which  were 
a  defence  of  Calvin  nnd  an  Address  on  Uueir,  de- 
livered before  the  Hniidtl  Society  of  Dartmouth 
College  in  1809. 

Dr.  Brown  was  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  Daniel 
Dana,  who  reiaine<l  the  office  but  one  year,  when 
the  Rot.  Bennet  Tyler  succeeded,  and,  upon  hi^ 
resignation  in  1828,  the  present  incumbent,  the 
Rev.  Nathan  I.ord,  received  the  appointment. 

The  Triennial  Catalogue  of  1852,  and  tlie 
Catalogue  of  Officera  and  Stndcnts  for  the  Acnde- 
inical  year  1864-6,  e^^hibit  the  Institution  in  a 
flourishing  condition  as  to  the  extent  of  studies 
pursued,  and  the  number  of  students  av^ling 
themselves  of  the  liberal  advantages  prtsented. 
The  College  comprises  a  faculty  of  Arts  and 
Medicine,  a  separate  cour^  of  Scientific  Itiatroc- 


•  E^lwunl  Eirrett-i  BlOf.  Mfnmlr.    Wiitsleri  Works,  i. 
1  An  artleii'  hy  (l.Tir2d  Tlrkiinr,  In  th*  Amarlcan  Qiurtrrtr  ' 
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tion,  while  Moor's  school  still  remains  a  distinct 
and  independent  corporation,  furnishing  an  Acode- 
micfd  department.  The  Professorships  of  the 
Greek  and  Latin  Languages  and  Literature  are 
respectively  held  by  the  Rev.  John  N.  Putnam 
and  £.  D.  Sanborn.  Lectures  are  dehvered  to 
the  Senior  Class  by  the  President,  on  the  studies 
of  the  year ;  by  Professor  Ira  Young  on  Natural 
Philosophy  and  Astronomy  to  the  Juniors,  by 
Professor  Oliver  Payson  Hubbard,  M.D.,  on  Che- 
mistry and  Greology  to  the  Seniors,  and  on  Mi- 
neralogy to  the  Juniors ;  by  Professor  Clement 
Long,  1).D«,  on  Intellectual  Philosophy  to  Uie 
Seniors,  by  Professor  Samuel  Oilman  Brown,  D.D., 
on  Rhetoric  and  Belles  Lettres  to  the  Seniors  and 
Juniors,  by  Professor  Edwiu  David  Sanborn  on 
History  to  the  Sophomores,  by  Professor  Daniel 
James  Noyes,  D.D^  on  Theology  and  Moral  Phi- 
losophy to  the  Seniors  and  Juniors ;  by  Pro- 
fessor £.  D.  Peaslee,  M.D.,  on  Anatomy  and 
Physiology  to  the  Seniors.  The  Hon.  Joel  Parker 
holds  the  chair  of  Medical  Jurisprudence  to  the 
Faculty.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Roswell  Shurtleff,  who 
was  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  from  1827  to 
1838,  has  since  that  time  reached  Emeritus. 
The  Rev.  Charles  B.  Haddock  was  Professor  of 
Rhetoric  from  1819  to  1838,  and  afterwards  of 
Intellectual  Philosophy  and  Political  Economy. 
He  has  since  held  a  foreign  appointment  from 
1851  to  1853,  as  ChaiigS  d' Affaires  at  Lisbon. 
In  1846  he  published  a  Collection  of  Addresses 
and  Miscellaneous  Writings.  Dr.  Otiver  Wendall 
Holmes  was  Professor  of  Anatomy  and  Physiology 
from  1838  to  1840.  The  Chandler  Scientific 
School  was  founded  by  a  bequest  of  Abiel  Chan- 
dler, late  of  Walpole,  N.  H.,  and  formerly  of  Bos- 
ton, Mass.,  who  gave  fifty  thousand  dollars  to  be 
invested,  and  the  income  applied  to  "  the  establish- 
ment and  support  of  a  permanent  department  or 
school  of  instruction  in  the  College,  in  tiie  prac- 
tical and  useful  arts  of  life,  comprised  chiefly  in 
the  branches  of  Mechanics  and  Civil  Engineer- 
ing, the  Invention  and  Manufiicture  of  Machinery, 
Carpentry,  Masonry,  Architecture  and  Drawing, 
the  Investigation  of  the  Properties  and  Uses  of 
the  Materiius  emploved  in  the  Arts,  the  Modem 
Languages  and  English  Literature,  together  with 
Book-keeping,  and  such  other  branches  of  know- 
ledge as  may  best  qualify  young  persons  for  the 
duties  and  employments  of  active  life.^'  These 
stadies  are  embraced  in  a  regular  course  of  three 
years,  and  the  scholars  pursuing  them  are  entitied 
to  a  degree  of  Bachelor  in  Science. 

The  various  libraries  connected  with  the  Col- 
lege have  an  aggregate  of  more  than  thirty 
thousand  volumes.  Bv  the  enumeration  of  the 
Catalogue,  it  appears  that  the  whole  number  of 
the  alunmi  in  1852  was  2,719,  of  whom  1,697 
were  then  living.  Six  hundred  and  eighty-four 
of  these  had  become  Ministers  of  the  Gosijel. 

SAMUEL  LOW. 

From  the  concluding  couplet  of  one  of  the  au- 
thor's poem<*,  dated  December  11,  1785— 

*'  YeB»  twice  ten  years  ago  to-morrow  night, 
Began  to  breathe  the  rhymiDg,  moon-struck  wight  ** — 

we  may  place  the  date  of  his  birth  December  12, 
1765. 


His  poems  were  published,  as  usuaL  by  eub- 
scription,  in  two  thin  volumes,  by  T.  &  J.  Swords, 
in  1800.  They  include,  his  preface  infonus  us, 
"  nearly  the  whole  of  his  poetic  writings.''    The 


collection  opens  with  an  ode  on  the  death  of 
Greneral  Washington,  which  was  recited  by  Hodg- 
kinson  in  the  New  York  Theatre,  January  8, 
1800.  It  contains  a  number  of  other  poems  ad- 
dressed to  Washington,  and  several  patriotic 
efl^ions  on  the  fourth  of  July  and  the  adoption 
of  the  constitution.  Themes  of  a  private  and 
fiuniliar,  as  well  as  a  public  nature,  attracted  hu^ 
ready  muse.  "A  Gloss  of  Wine,"  and  "  A  Cigar," 
are  honored  like  Anna,  Portia,  Fratemus,  and 
others,  with  a  sonnet  a-piece ;  while  the  births, 
marriages,  and  deaths  of  his  &mily  and  friends 
are  commemorated  more  at  length.  A  few  hu- 
morous trifles  towards  the  close  of  the  second 
volume  bear  the  titie  of  ^^  Juvenile  Levities." 
The  most  elaborate  effort  of  the  collection  is  a 
descriptive  poem  of  some  length  on  Winter.  The 
picture  of  tne  cottage  fireside  is  pleasing. 


While  uproar  now  incessant  reigns  without, 
While  Winter  pours  his  ruffian  blasts  about, 
Columbia's  peasants  trim  their  ample  fires, 
And  througn  their  dwellings  genitu  heat  transpires ; 
In  yonder  cot,  whence  smoky  columns  rise, 
The  rustic  g^up,  secure  from  stormy  skies, 
Their  ev'ning  hours  in  tranquil  ease  employ, 
And  rural  pastime  'wakes  their  souls  to  joy ; 
A  social  crescent  round  the  fire  they  form, 
Whose  vivid  blaze  iit  once  can  cheer  and  warm ; 
Beneficence  and  simple  truth  are  there, 
And  there  content  and  innocence  repair ; 
The  surly  mastiff  by  his  master  stands, 
And  wistful  begs  a  morsel  at  his  hands ; 
Around  the  room  her  tricks  grimalkin  tries ; 
The  crackling  faggot  up  the  chimney  flies ; 
The  cricket  chirrups  blithesome  in  the  hearth, 
And  all  conspire  to  heighten  harmless  mirth. 
The  roof,  that  pond'rous  heaps  of  snow  sustains. 
Now  loudly  cracking,  of  the  storm  complains : 
They  hear  the  tempest  rage,  but  reckless  hear ; 
Its  piercing  blast  they  neither  feel  nor  fear ; 
In  words  uncouth  they  tell  their  rustic  tales. 
Soon  o'er  the  list'ning  throng  the  charm  prevails ; 
Of  goblins  dire  some  talk,  while  others  hear 
With  wond'ring  approbation,  miz'd  with  fear ; 
Imagination's  terrors  o'er  them  creep. 
And  banish  from  their  eyes  encroacning  sleep : 
In  social  converse  fleet  tneir  winter  niehts. 
Or  the  brisk  dance,  or  jocund  song  delights ; 
Columbia's  rural  daughters  join  the  strain, 
Or  lead  the  dance,  with  each  her  fav'rite  swain ; 
The  quaint  old  ballad  prompts  some  son'rous  voice, 
While  sires  and  matrons  silently  rejoice : 
Or  if  some  wit  or  humorist  be  there. 
Or  Humor's  murderer,  or  Wit's  despair, 
A  dam'rous  laugh  applauds  his  poor  pretence ; 
Grimace  is  humor  there,  and  triteness  sense. 
By  Science  uninform'd,  and  unrefin'd 
Bv  au^ht  of  taste  that  g^des  the  cultured  mind, 
Tne  munic's  Proteus  power,  that  can  adapt 
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Itself  to  an  things,  with  resemblance  apt ; 

Ibe  sprightly  jest ;  the  ap{)licable  thought ; 

And  irony,  with  bidden  satire  franght ; 

The  ludicrous  bnrlesqne  that  laughter  moves ; 

The  attic  flash  of  wit  that  genius  loves  ; 

The  ready  repartee;  the  well-timed  pun ; — 

All  these  their  feelings  and  their  sense  outrun : 

Such  brilliant  sallies  have  no  power  to  please. 

Perceptions  unappropriate  to  these ; 

But,  tiio*  their  faculties  'gainst  these  rebel, 

The  coarse  attempt  at  wit  they  relish  well ; 

The  common-place  remark,  and  vulgar  joke, 

Deliglit  them  more  than  if  a  Gauuck  spoke : 

In  such  rude  ignorance  perhaps  more  bleat 

Than  if  fastidious  taste  their  minds  possess'd ; 

They  know  not  what  the  critic's  raptures  mean, 

But  neither  do  they  know  the  critic's  spleen ; 

Disgust,  and  pride,  and  env^r  gnaw  liis  oreost, 

But  they,  at  least,  are  negatively  blest ; 

For  apathy,  stupidity,  and  phlegm, 

And  sensual  good,  are  happiness  to  them ; 

With  daily  toil  and  nightly  ease  content, 

Thus  Winter  glides,  and  thus  their  lives  are  spent 


on  ▲  sranca  or  wa' 


IK  KINOS  OOtnfTT,  LOMO  islakh. 

When  parch'd  by  thirst,  and  faint  with  heat, 

I  make  this  fav'rite  spot  my  seat. 

And  see,  beneath  the  willow's  shade. 

This  limpid  spring,  this  sweet  cascade, 

Which  through  a  million  pores  of  earth 

Refines  and  nitrates  ere  its  birth. 

In  gentle  currents  pour  along. 

The  green  and  flow'ry  meads  among ; 

And  carry  my  delighted  gaze 

Where'er  its  course  meand'ring  strays. 

And  see  it  kissing,  as  it  flows. 

Each  shrub  thatliere  luxuriant  grows^ 

Each  od'rous  plant  of  varied  green,— 

O,  how  delicious  is  the  scene  I 

When  o'er  the  fount  I  eager  bend, 

And  hear  the  gurgling  sound  ascend, 

And  see  the  pearly  globules  rise. 

My  eors  are  charm'^  regal'd  mine  eyes; 

But  when,  my  burning  thirst  to  slake, 

I  Nature's  wholesome  oev'rage  take. 

Far  more  refreshing  is  the  draught 

Than  that  by  Bacchanalians  qutifif 'd : 

No  liquid  flre,  of  man  the  bane, 

That  yields  us  joy  which  ends  in  pain. 

Can  thus  revive  and  ehann  each  sense. 

Or  such  salubrious  gifts  dispense : 

Not  juice  from  luscious  grapes  ezpress'd 

Can  yield  so  sweet,  so  pure  a  cest ; 

For,  though  the  rich  potation  please. 

It  prostrates  mind,  and  sows  disease. 

Then  shun,  oh,  man !  the  specious  good. 

Bash  from  your  lips  the  purple  flood. 

Nor  let  its  fires  inflame  your  blood ; 

Escape  from  such  fidlacious  joys. 

From  frantic  mirth  and  brutol  noise ; 

From  Cfire^i  incantations  flee. 

And  taste  unmiz'd  delight  with  me ; 

Here  draw  supplies  of  strength  for  age. 

And  here  your  fev'rish  thirst  assuage. 

like  jfiTou*  were  you  doom'd  to  roam 
Far,  far  from  Leila  and  your  home ; 
(Arabia's  Nightingale  was  he, 
His  inoense-breatmng  Rose  was  she.) 
Ah  I  if  like  him  in  desert  lands, 
Tou  trod  forlorn  on  buniing  sands. 
And  breath'd  Arabia's  torrid  air. 
And  found  nor  shade  nor  fountain  there; 


*  Bee  D*ltt«eIl*B  roouuiee  of  Mejooun  and  Leila. 


Your  wasting  frame  with  fever  fii^d, 
Increas'd  by  evVy  breath  respired ; 
O'er  your  scorch'd  head  a  brazen  skj ; 
Around  no  spot  to  bless  your  eye 
With  verdure  cooling  shiade  or  stream, 
(Obnoxious  to  the  solar  beam) 
Your  arid  tongue  consum'd  by  thirst. 
Your  heart  by  hopeless  love  accurs'd, — 
How  would  you  pant,  and  long,  and  mourn 
For  this  sweet  Spring  which  now  you  acorn ! 

But  should  benignant  Genii  bear. 
From  sandy  wastes,  and  stagnant  air. 
Your  haggard  form,  by  Famine  worn. 
Which  heat  hath  blasted,  flints  have  torn. 
To  this  blest  spot,  where  Phcebus'  beam 
Nor  shrivels  plants  nor  dries  the  stream ; 
If,  by  a  miracle,  convey'd 
Beneath  this  lovely  willow's  shade. 
You  heard  this  rill, — romantic  sound! 
In  soothing  murmurs  purl  around; 
And  look'd  and  gaz'd  with  raptur'd  eyea 
On  all  things  circled  by  the  ooes ; 
And  felt  what  cooling  mfluence  brings 
The  zephyr  on  its  bslmy  wings; 
And  what  refrigerating  power 
Is  in  the  soft»  pellucid  shower, 
Which  falls  so  sweetly,  gontly  here, 
That  ev'n  the  sight  can  cool  and  cheer,-^ 
O I  what  a  Paradise  of  bliss 
A  scene  delectable  like  this 
Would  open  to  the  ravish'd  view 
Of  such  a  dying  wretch  as  you  I 
"Twonld  all  your  languid  powers  revive. 
And  bid  exhausted  Nature  live  t 

Beneath  a  soorehing  vercio  sun, 
A  fearful  distance  stiU  to  run. 
What  would  the  harass'd  seaman  give. 
Could  he  to  such  a  spot  arrive  1 
Oft  does  the  famish'd  suff''rer  dream 
Of  such  a  spot,  with  such  a  stream ; 
And  oft  the  draught  which  he  desires 
From  his  unsated  lip  retires ; 
He  'wakes  to  longings  more  intense. 
His  veins  are  flr'd,  £sturb'd  his  sense  ; 
He  'wakes  to  fev'rish  thirst  a  prey. 
And  joyless  ploughs  the  briny  way. 

NarexBta^  innocent  as  fair. 
Of  this  translucent  Spring  beware ; 
For  when,  your  ardent  thirst  to  alake. 
You  stoop  the  temp'rate  draught  to  take» 
This  mirror  may  attract  desire. 
And  water  may  engender  fire ; 
For  in  that  mirror  you  may  view 
A  form  as  beautiful  as  you ; 
That  form,  already  passing  fair. 
Will  shine  with  added  beauty  there ; 
In  it  the  clear  cerulean  sky 
With  brighter  azure  charms  the  eye. 
And  the  light  fleece  which  floats  m  air, 
Is  lovelier  when  reflected  there : 
Tlien  lest  (like  erst  an  am'rous  swain) 
You  love  your  beauteous  self  in  vain. 
And  for  that  lovely  image  sigh 
Which  in  the  crystal  fount  yon  spy. 
Admire  not  those  reflected  charms. 
Nor  vainly  strive  to  fill  your  arms 
With  the  fair  shadow  you  would  mias^ 
But  seek  for  safer,  purer  bliss ; 
Less  fleeting,  more  attractive  too, — 
Admire  the  mind  which  dwells  in  you. 

JOHN  8.  J.  OilBDINBB. 

John  STLymrER  John  Gardiner,  tho  Rector  of 
Trinity  Church  in  Boston,  the  author  of  name- 
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TODS  published  disconnes,  and  the  impnted  writer 
of  the  political-poetical  tract  of  the  Jacobiniad, 
was  bom  of  American  parentage  in  Sonth  Wales,  at 
Haverford  West,  in  1 766.  His  father,  John  Gardi- 
ner, the  son  of  Dr.  Sylvester  Gardiner,  was  a  native 
of  Boston,  who  wa^  sent  to  be  edacated  in  England, 
and  who  studied  law  at  the  Temple.  In  London 
he  became  the  intimate  of  Churchill  the  satirist, 
and  the  acquaintance  of  Lord  Mansfield.  His 
participation  in  the  liberal  measures  of  the  day 
as  junior  counsel  in  the  Wilkes  case,  marked  his 
future  poUtical  principles.  Having  married  in 
Wales,  he  kit  Great  Britain  in  1766,  with  the 
appointment  of  attorney-general  to  the  island  of 
8t.  Ohristopher,  remaining  in  the  West  Indies 
till  after  the  Revolution,  when,  in  1783,  he  removed 
to  Boston.  He  delivered  a  Fourth  of  Jnly  Oration 
in  1785  for  the  town  authorities  of  Boston.  He 
next  settled  at  Pownalboro,  in  Maine,  whence  he 
was  sent  to  the  Legislature  of  Massachusetts. 

In  1792,  he  deUvered  a  speech  in  the  Massa- 
chusetts House  of  Representatives,  on  the  subject 
of  the  Report  of  the  Committee  appointed  to  con- 
sider the  Expediency  of  repealing  the  law  against 
Theatrical  Exhibitions  within  this  Common- 
wealth, in  which  he  maintained  with  spirit,  good 
humor,  and  a  considerable  array  of  learning,  the 
rights  of  the  stage.  He  was  assisted  in  his  read- 
ing on  the  subject  by  Tliaddeus  Mason  Harris 
and  others,  and  his  numerous  quotations  extend 
oyer  Greek  and  Roman  literature  as  well  as  the 
recent  English  poetry.  A  passage  will  show  the 
ardor  with  which  he  entered  upon  the  matter. 

"The  illibend,  unmanly,  and  despotic  act,  which 
now  prohibits  theatrical  exhibitions  among  us,  to  me, 
sir,  appears  to  be  the  brutal,  monstrous  spawn  of  a 
Eonr,  morose,  malignant,  and  tmly  benighted  super- 
stition, which,  with  her  impenetrable  fogs,  hath  out 
too  long  begloomed  and  disgraced  this  rising  coun- 
try ! — a  comitij  by  nature  intended  for  the  produc- 
tion and  cultivation  of  soand  reason,  and  of  an 
enlightened,  manly  freedom  I  From  the  same 
detestable,  canting,  hypocritic  spirit  was  generated 
that  abominable  Hutcninsonian  wardbn  act,  which 
hath  twice,  in  my  time,  been  reprobated  by  the 
House  of  Representatives,  who  passed  two  several 
bills  for  its  repeal ;  although,  it  seems,  it  could  not 
be  given  op  by  certain  Simon  Pares,  the  sanctified 
zealots  of  former  senatea  It  is  to  be  lamented  that 
this  hypocritic,  unconstitutional  act  is  still  permit- 
ted to  disgrace  our  statute  book ;  while  every  man 
who  has  duly  investigated  the  sacred  principles 
of  civil  liberty  contemns,  and,  with  the  enlightened 
town  of  Boston,  abhors,  and  pays  not  the  smallest 
respect,  the  least  attention,  to  this  abominable 
impotent  act  Notwithstanding  Boston  annually 
rerases  to  choose  the  tyrannicu  wardens,  I  would 
ask,  where,  under  the  sun,  are  there  on  the  Sabbath 
day,  a  more  decent,  orderly  people  than  the  inhabit- 
ants of  this  great  commercial  sea-fnring  town,  who 
thus  continue  to  treat  with  due  contempt  that 
hypocritic  nefarious  act"* 

*  The  Uw  dst«d  from  *he  year  T70O.  Osrdiner,  isslsted  bj 
Dr.  Jarrio,  to  whom  be  gsre  lb«  op1tb«t  of  **the  towering 
Bald  Eagle  of  the  Boston  teat,**  was  nnsDeoeaafbl  in  his  adro- 
eaey  of  the  peUtlon.  The  law  remained  In  force.  Samuel 
Adams  and  Benjamin  Anstln  opposed  the  repeal  The  latter, 
says  Dnnlap,  quoting  Dramatic  Remlnlscenees  in  the  New 
England  Magazine,  wrote  a  series  of  essajs  to  prore  that 
Bhakcepeare  had  no  genina.  WlIHam  Tndor  and  Charles 
Jarrla  sopported  stage  eiblbftlone.  In  179S,  the  matter  waa 
eIreamTented  hj  an  exhibition  room  which  Introduced  the 
lower  rmok  of  theatrical  peiformanees*  The  next  year  the  law 
was  repealed/— Dnulap's  Am.  Theatre,  eh.  iL 


To  this  speech  was  appended  "  A  Dissertation 
on  the  Ancient  Poetry  of  tlie  Romans;  with 
Incidental  Observations  on  certain  Superstitions,^^ 
&c. 

Gardiner  was  drowned  off  Cape  Ann,  in  a 
stonn,  Oct  1798,  when  he  was  on  his  way  to 
the  General  Court  of  Massachusetts,  leaving  the 
reputation  of  a  pian  of  energy  as  a  politician  and 
speaker. 

His  son  had  been  taken  in  his  childhood  to 
Boston  for  education.  On  the  breaking  out  of 
the  Revolution  he  returned  to  his  father  in  the 
West  Indies,  and  was  sent  at  the  age  of  eleven  to 
England,  where  he  passed  six  years  under  the 
instruction  of  Dr.  Parr.  He  r^oined  his  father, 
and  shortiy  proceeded  with  him  to  Boston.  At 
first  he  directed  his  attention  to  the  law,  but  soon 
attached  himself  to  divinity,  receiving  his  ordina- 
tion in  1787  from  Bishop  Provoost  at  New  York. 
He  began  preaching  at  Beaufort,  S.  C.  In  1792 
he  was  appointed  assistant  minister  of  Trinity 
Church  on  the  Greene  foundation,  and  in  1805,  on 
the  death  of  Bishop  Parker,  became  Rector, — 
relinquishing  at  this  time  the  charge  of  a  gram- 
mar-school which  he  had  conducted  on  an  exact 
and  critical  model  in  the  studies  of  Latin  and 
Greek,  in  which  he  was  a  proficient. 

His  religious  tenets  thus  differed  from  those  of 
his  father,  who  had  been  instrumental  in  effecting 
the  change  of  the  English  liturgy  in  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  in  King^s  Chapel,  by  omitting  the 
allusions  to  the  Trinity.  Dr.  Gardiner,  the  divine 
was  a  staunch  advocate  of  Episcopacy,  and  a  zeal- 
ous Federalist,  wann  in  his  attachment  to  England. 
His  numerous  published  Discourses  always  fur- 
nish indications  of  his  acumen,  extensive  reading, 
and  independent  Judgment.  He  was  a  good 
hater  of  the  French  school  of  politicians  of  his 
day,  of  which  proof  may  be  found  in  his  dis- 
courses as  well  as  in  the  satire  of  the  Jaeobiniad, 
The  latter  was  communicated  in  a  series  of  num- 
bers lo  the  Federal  Orrery.  Under  cover  of  a 
review  of  a  pretended  poem,  "  The  Jaeobiniad,"  of 
which  extracts  were  furnished,  the  liberal  clubs 
of  Boston,  with  their  members,  were  sharply 
satirized.  The  papers  were  afterwards  collected 
together  and  published  with  several  vigorous 
etchings  of  snirit — probably  the  best  things  of 
the  kind  whicn  had  then  appeared  in  the  country.* 

In  a  Fast  Day  6ermon  at  Trinity  Church,  in 
1808,  Gardiner  thus  expressed  his  view  of  the 
relations  of  the  country  towards  France  and 
England. 

Thouffh  submissive  and  even  servile  to  France,  to 
Great  Britain  we  are  eager  to  display  our  hatred 
and  hurl  our  defiance.  The  American  eagle,  though 
meek  as  a  dove  before  the  Gallic  cock,  yet  to  the 
British  lion  will  present  the  "terrors  of  his  beak, 
the  lightnings  of  his  eye,"  and  the  strength  of  his 


*  Bemarks  on  the  Jaeobiniad :  rerlaed  and  oorrectod  by  the 
author ;  and  embellished  with  caricatures.    Part  First 
Well  maj  they  dread  the  Moseys  fatal  skill : — 
Well  maj  ther  tremble,  when  she  draws  her  qnlll ; 
Her  magic  qnlll,  that,  like  Ithurlers  spear. 
Reveals  the  cloven  hoof,  or  lengthened  ear ; 
Gives  fools  and  demaffOKues  their  natural  shapes; 
Makes  Austins  erocomIe»— and  VlnaI^  opes; 
Drags  the  vile  Clobblst  fh>m  his  dark  abode. 
Till  all  the  demon  starts  op  firom  the  toad. 

Printed  at  Boetoo,h3r  E.  W«  Weld  and  W.  Oreenongfa,  ITOB. 
8vo.pp.54. 
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tulonii  Every  petty  dispute  which  mA3r  ham>en 
between  an  American  captain  and  a  British  olncer 
is  magnified  into  a  national  insult  Tlie  land  of  our 
fathers,  whence  ie  derived  the  best  blood  of  the  na- 
tion, the  country  to  which  we  are  chiefly  indebted 
for  our  laws  and  knowledge,  is  etigmatizcd  as  a 
nest  of  pirates,  plunderers,  and  assassins.  We  I 
C!itice  away  her  eeamen,  the  very  sinews  of  her 
power;  we  refuse  to  restore  tliem  on  applica- 
tion ;  we  issue  hostile  proclamations ;  we  inter- 
<lict  her  sh.i\m  of  war  from  the  common  rites  of  hos- 
pitality; we  pass  non-importation  acts;  we  lav 
embargoes ;  we  refuse  to  ratify  a  treaty  in  which 
she  hi^  made  great  concessions  to  us ;  we  dismiss 
her  envoy  of  peace,  who  came  purposely  to  apolo- 
gize for  an  act  unauthorized  by  her  government; 
we  commit  every  act  of  hostility  against  her  pro- 
portioned to  our  means  and  situation.  Observe  tlie 
contrast  between  the  two  nations,  and  our  strange 
conduct.  France  robe  us,  and  we  love  her ;  Britam 
courts  us,  and  we  hate  her.  France  is  hostile,  Bri- 
tain friendly.  With  France  we  have  a  treaty,  with 
Britain  none.  France  is  fighting  for  the  subjugation 
of  the  world,  Britain  for  its  independence.  France 
is  contending  for  her  own  aggrandizement,  Britain 
for  her  salvation.  If  France  is  victorious  we  are 
slaves ;  if  Britain  proves  victorious  we  remain  free. 
France  is  a  laud  of  slavery;  Britain  of  frecdooL 
The  insults  and  injuries  we  receive  from  France  are 
unpardonable,  and  the  immetUate  acts  of  her  go- 
vernment ;  the  insults  and  injuries  we  receive  from 
Britain  ai-o  not  authorized  by  her  government,  and 
are  often  provoked  bv  the  rudeness  and  ill-manners 
of  our  own  people.  France  makes  actual  war  upon 
us,  and  yet  we  court  her.  We  make  actual  war  on 
Britain,  and  yet  she  tries  every  expedient  to  conci- 
liate us. 

He  took  a  similar  view  of  the  distrust  of  £ng> 
land  on  another  Fast  Bay  Sennon  in  1810. 

Of  his  Church  views  an  idea  may  be  gathered 
from  a  sermon  which  he  delivered  in  belialf  of  a 
Prayer-Book  Society,  at  Trinity  Church,  in  1816. 

Even  the  Church  of  Scotland,  before  the  Reforma- 
tion the  most  bigoted  of  all  Christian  societies,  used 
a  form  of  prayer;  nor  was  it  laid  aside  till  Knox 
and  other  reformers,  as*  they  pleased  to  call  them- 
selves, began  to  persecute  those  who  dissented  from 
them,  and  levelled  or  disfigured  the  finest  churches 
of  the  north.  Their  hatred  to  the  Catholic  religion 
was  BO  violent  that  they  determined  to  retain  no- 
thing that  in  the  smallest  degree  resembled  it ;  to 
discard  equally  what  was  blameable  and  what  was 
excellent;  and  among  other  things,  to  annihilate 
forms  of  prayer,  and  to  address  the  Deity  in  their 
own  indecent  and  extemporaneous  effusions.  Poli- 
tical prejudices  against  England  cooperated  with 
their  oigotry,  and  Scotland  wns  covered  with  eou- 
ventieles,  in  which  were  delivered  extempore  ha- 
rangues, that  contained  a  strange  mixture  of  poli- 
tics and  theology.  Their  politics  inculcated  rebel- 
lion, and  tlieir  theology  clothed  God  with  the  attri- 
butes of  the  DeviL  It  is,  however,  but  candid  to 
remnrk,  that  these  follies  and  blasphemies  gradunllv 
ceased ;  and  at  the  present  day  the  Scottish  church 
is  eminently  distinguished  for  rational  piety,  libe- 
rality of  sentiment,  and  extent  of  learning.  It  has 
not,  however,  resumed  a  form  of  prayer,  but  still 
retains  the  custom  of  extemporary  adi&esseB,  which 
began  in  enthusiasm  and  has  l>een  preserved  by 
prejudice.  It  is,  indeed,  wonderful,  that  men  of 
sense  and  candor  will  not  adopt  a  form  of  pcnyer, 
the  superiority  of  which  the  liberal  and  enlight- 
ened are  ever  ready  to  acknowledge.     Its  advan- 


tagea  are  numerous  and  strildng;  it  promotes,  in 
a  high  degree,  the  honor  of  Almighty  God ;  it  is 
more  expressive  of  reverence,  and  devotion,  it 
preserves  an  iuipressive  solemnity  and  decomm;  it 
IS  at  once  dignified  and  simple:  in  a  word,  it  as  fin- 
surpasses  extemporary  prayer  as  the  sober  dignity 
and  chaste  eloquence  of  the  learned  divine  excels 
the  indec  ent  freaks  and  senseless  rant  of  the  itine- 
rant and  unlettered  enthusiast 

His  occasional  discoursea,  as  his  sennon  before 
the  Mass.  Humane  Society,  and  his  addreos  before 
the  members  of  the  Mass.  Charitable  Fire  Soci- 
ety, in  1808,  with  his  sermon  before  tlie  mem- 
bers of  the  Boston  Female  Asylum,  in  1809^ 
show  a  similar  energy  and  freedom  of  style.  In 
the  last  he  nrges  a  profounder  system  of  female 
education.  "  There  must  be  something  wrong,"  he 
says,^^  in  the  present  system  of  female  education. 
It  is  far  too  superficial.  It  is  almost  exclusively 
directed  to  the  improvement  of  the  |)er8fm  and 
address.  I  should  wish  for  somctliing  more 
substantial.  *  *  *  Only  lay  a  solid  foundation, 
and  you  may  raise  on  it  a  superstructure  as  airy 
and  fantastical  as  you  please.'*  He  commends 
the  Latin  grammar  as  ^^  the  shortest  road  to  the 
knowledge  of  universal  grammar  and  to  the  at- 
tainment of  every  modern  language." 

There  is  a  story  told  of  Ganliner  on  tlie  break- 
ing out  of  the  war  with  England,  to  which  he 
was  violently  opposed,  having  taken  for  his  text, 
in  allusion  to  Madison,  a  portion  of  the  sentence 
of  Mark  x.  41 :  They  began  to  he  much  diepletued 
with  James.* 

Gardiner  was  one  of  the  original  founders  of 
the  Boston  Athenaum^  and  a  frequent  contributor 
to  the  Monthly  Anthology, 

Of  Gardiner's  poetic  talent  there  is  an  instance 
preserved  by  Mr.  Loring,  in  tlie  verses  sung  in 
king's  Chapel,  July  6,  1808,  after  the  deli  very  <rf 
the  Enlogy  of  Samuel  Dexter,  over  the  remains 
of  Fisher  Ames. 

As,  when  dark  clouds  obscure  the  dawn. 

The  day-stnr's  lustre  disappears. 
So  Ames  oeheld  our  natal  mom, 

Aikd  left  desponding  friends  in  teara. 

Soon  as  the  distant  cannon's  roar. 

Announced  that  morn*s  returning  ray. 


*  Gardiner,  like  hb  fkther,  had  a  sympathy  for  the  stacp.  if  tre 
mav  attach  any  Importaooe  to  an  aoecdote  related  In  Danbp's 
lAn  of  Qeorffe  Frederick  Cooke.  The  clergimian  went  to  see 
the  actor  perform,  and  the  great  trafedian,  flattered  with  the 
attention,  thouffht  It  neoeeaary  to  return  the  oompllmeDt  by 
gotnff  to  hear  the  dlrlne  preach.  Cooke  was  not  exactly  m 
eondltton  for  religions  serrices,  hot  ho  went.  **  He  bad,**  'says 
Dunlap,  **  at  the  preTloaB  dinner-party,  made  an  e'Dsaicemeot 
with  Mr.  Bernard  to  go  and  bear  Mr.  Gardiner  preadi.  and  he 
most  heroically  kept  to  the  Intention.  Re  got  nts  not  very 
different  in  bodily  estate  from  what  he  was  when  be  w« 
tumbled  into  bed,  except  with  better  command  of  limb. 
TVhllo  slttlngunder  t|ie  bonds  of  his  haSrdreaaer,  Mr.  Price 
came  fn.  **  what!  np  already  P  **Do  you  know.  Price, 
1  am  going  to  churchr  **To  charehf  ^  Tee,  I  am  golag 
to  bear  Parson  Gardiner.  He's  the  ontv  one  of  them  thai 
baa  done  mc  the  honor  to  come  and  see  the  pla^,  aad  111  do 
blm  the  honor  of  going  to  hear  him  preach,  aam,  give  me 
some  hot  brandy  toddy .^  The  hairdresser  and  boov'St  Fam, 
having  performed  their  respective  otBcee,  and  a  large  glass  of 
stiff  brandy  toddv  having  been  swallowed  as  a  reetoradve,  he 
attended  upon  hu  fHend  Bernard,  ss  gay  as  oiie«and-twenty, 
to  Mr.  Gardiner^  chnrch.  Here,  Mr.  Cooke,  ootwithscandlnf 
the  preacher*  s  eloquence  and  his  own  efforts  to  the  contrBry^ 
fell  asleep,  to  the  no  little  annoyance  of  his  companJon,  and 
the  amusement  of  those  near  him.  and  awoke  In  time  to 
walk  very  decently  oat  of  the  church,  with  the  rest  of  the  coa* 
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He  fear'd  it«  early  hopes  were  o'er, 

Anii  Sew  t«  everlaaiiug  day. 
O  drop  thy  mantle,  aainted  shade, 

On  some  anrviviDg  patriot  naBie, 
Who,  great  by  thy  eiample  made. 

Ma;  yet  retrieve  a  nation'i  tamet 
The  miinly  genina,  ardent  thought, 

The  love  of  truth  and  wit  refined. 
The  eloquence  that  wonden  wrought. 

And  flaali'd  ita  light  on  every  miod. 
Theae  gifts  were  thine,  immortal  Ameel 

Of  motive  piire,  of  life  snblimc ; 
Their  lose  our  flowing  sorrow  elaims, — 

Their  praise  lurvivea  the  wreck  of  lime. 
Dr.  Giirdioer  died  at  Harrowgate,  Eugland,  on 
a  tour  for  liia  health,  July  20,  1830,  at  the  age  of 
aiity-five.* 

TILUAU  DtlNLAP. 
Tin  &ther  of  William  Dunlap  was  an  Irishman, 
and  came  to  this  country  as  an  officer  in  tlie  Eng- 
lii:b  army  sent  out  to  attack  Quebec.  He  was 
wounded  in  the  memorable  engagement,  and  after 
the  war  resigned  his  commission  and  settled  in 
Perth  Amboy,  New  Jersey,  wliere  his  only  son 
was  bom,  Febraary  19,  1766.  The  child's  earli- 
est instructor  was  a  benevolent  old  bachelor  by 
the  name  of  Thomas  Bartow,  who  lived  in  a 
pleasant  cottage  HDrronnded  on  tliree  aides  by  a 
garden  filled  with  choice  fruits,  and  well  stocked 
within  with  books  and  prints,  to  all  which  the  kind 
old  gentleman  allowed  his  boj'-friend  free  access, 
taking  great  deliglit  in  teaching  biin  the  ?tory  of 
the  Ihsd,  j^neid,  and  Paradise  Lo^L,  by  the  pic- 
tures in  the  old  editions  of  Pope,  Dryden,  and 
Milton.  This  pleasant  intercourse  was  broken  up 
by  no  leesan  event  than  the  American  Revolution; 
the  quiet  old  gentleman,  a  Royalist,  retiring  in- 
land to  Bethlehem,  Pa.,  when  lie  British  men-of- 
war  mode  their  appearance  in  New  York  bay  at 
the  ontset  of  the  conteet.  After  the  landing  of 
the  Bridsh  on  States  Island,  the  Dunlap  family 
removed  to  the  village  of  Pisoatawa  oD  tne  Rari- 
tan,  where  they  remained  from  ITTG  to  17TT,  the 
fether  siding  with  the  Royalists.  In  1777,  they 
removed  to  New  York,  and  William  was  sent  to 
school.  In  Junfe,  1778,  when  ou  a  visit  to  Mr. 
Elliott's  country  seat,  afterwards  the  original 
Sailor's  Snng  Harbor,  "  while  playing  with  the 
boys  after  dinner,  he  was  struck  by  a  bit  of  wood 
■nd  deprived  of  hisrigfateye.  The  medical  treat- 
ment which  ensued  put  a  stop  to  any  farther  re- 
gular schooling.  When  after  several  months  he 
was  allowed  to  use  his  remaining  eye,  he  devuted 
himself  to  drawing,  to  which  he  hatl  early  mani- 
fested an  inclination.  In  1784,  he  was  sent  to 
I/yndon  to  study  under  West,  where  he  remained 
about  three  years,  passing  most  of  the  time,  as  he 
candidly  coniesaea,  "  in  unprofitable  idleness."  In 
178G,  he  made  a  pedestrian  tour  with  Dr.  Samuel 
L.  ITitchill,  who  hod  juat  received  Ids  diploma  at 
Edinburgh,  to  Oxford.  On  bis  return,  he  settled 
in  New  York ;  married  Elizabeth,  daughter  of 
Benjamin  Wookey;  and  wrote  a  play  which  was 
accepted  by  the  maiugera  of  the  American  Oom- 


•  LortD^i   BfMtoa    Oi»tms,  IW-Tl 


pany,  Hallam  and  Henry,  but  owing  to  green- 
room difficulties  in  the  distribution  of  the  parta 
ita  oft  postponed  prodaotion  never  took  place. 
While  the  maUer  was  in  suspense,  he  wrote  a  se- 
cond five  act  comedy,  entitled  7^  Fat/ur,  in 
which  he  was  fbrtnnate  enough  to  "  fit "  tlie  lead- 
ing actors  with  parts,  and  the  piece  wu  bronght 
■  "      ■    ■      7th,  1789. 


7^  Father,  afterwanls  published  with  the  title 
of  The  Father  of  an  Only  Child,  is  the  beat  of 
Dunlap's  plays.  The  piece  is  of  the  eetitimontal 
school,  and  the  linrnor  closely  resembles  that  of 
the  productions  of  Oolmau  the  yoaiiger,  and  Mor- 
ton. It  was,  however,  written  before  the  produc- 
tions of  the^e  dramatists;  and  the  author  seems 
entitled  to  the  originality  he  claims  for  his  Tattle, 
ft  rattling  gossip  who  will  bear  a  not  unfavorable 
comparison  with  his  brother  practitioner,  Ollapod. 
litescenes  in  which  he  is  introduced  ore  excellent. 
We  give  a  portion. 


Tat.  Oh  Racket,  my  dear  fellow,  how  d'ye  do  I 

Rack,  {atide)  So,  another  infernal  coicomb  I 

TaL  What's  the  nattert      You  don't  eeem  welL 

How  d'ye  do,  mii'am  I     (To  Rutporl)  Your  servant, 

sir.     Backet,  yon  have  not  introduced  me  to  thi»  geo- 

Hack.  Captjun  Bnaport,  this  is  my  friend,  doctor 

Tattle. 

Tat  Yea,  sir.    Tattle  ;  Terebrale  Tattle,  M.D. 

Rack.  Doctor,  tlii«  iecaptnin  ltuapori..just  arrived 
in  the  last  packet  from  Halifsx. 

7U.  How  d'ye  do.  elrl  I'm  very  glad  to  see  yon 
indeed.  Very  fine  potatoes  in  Hnlifiii.  Racket] 
this  way.  Here.  Just  oome  from  abroad!  Youl] 
recommend  me. 

Rack.  If  he  should  want  a  physicinn,  1  certainly 

will {half  atide)  in  the  fall  hope  that  you  wiU 

poison  him. 

Tat.  Thank  you;  thnnk  you.  Servant,  ma'am. 
Hoe  weather,  bal    A  little  rainy,  but  that's  good 
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for  the  country.  (To  Rwnort)  A  fine  season  for 
coughB  and  colds,  sir.  O  Racket  I  my  dear  fellow, 
I  had  forgot  that  1  heard  of  your  accident  No  great 
harm  done,  I  perceive.  What  a  tremendooa  fall 
you  most  have  uad !  Precipitated  from  the  ecaifuld- 
ing  of  a  three  story  house,  and  brought  with  your 
OS  parietaU  in  contact  with  the  pavement,  while 
your  heels  were  suspended  in  the  air,  by  being  en- 
tangled in  a  mason's  ladder. 

Back.  Pooh,  Pooh  1  I  tumbled  from  a  cow's  back, 
and  broke  my  nose. 

Tat,  Is  that  all  f      Why,  I  heard So,  so,  only 

a  contusion  on  the  pons  nasi.  Ay,  ay.  I  was  called 
up  to  a  curious  case  lost  evening. 

JiacL  Then  Fm  off.  ( WJUle  Tattle  is  sprakin^. 
Racket  goes  out ;  and  Rusport  and  Mrs.  liacket  re- 
tire behind,  laughing.) 

TaL  Very  curious  case  indeed.  I  had  just  finish- 
ed my  studies  for  the  evening,  smoked  out  my  last 
cigar,  and  got  comfortably  in  bed.  Pretty  late.  Very 
dark.  Monstrous  dark.  Cursed  cold.  Monstrous 
cold,  indeed,  for  the  season.  Very  often  tlie  case 
with  us  of  the  faculty.  Called  up  at  all  times  and 
seneons.  Used  to  be  so  when  I  was  a  student  in  Pa- 
ris. Called  up  one  night  to  a  dancing-master,  who 
had  his  skull  most  elegantly  fractured,  his  leg  most 
beautifully  broke,  and  the  finest  dislocation  of  the 
shoulder  I  ever  witnessed.  I  soon  put  the  shoulder 
in  state  to  draw  the  bow  again,  ana  his  leg  to  caper 
to  the  tune  of  it.  As  for  the  head,  you  know  a 
dancing-master's  head,  ma'am,  (looking  round)  head 
— ^hend — Oh !  there  you  are,  are  you  t  I  beg  your 
pardon,  I  declare  I  thought  you  were  by  roe.  So 
you  see,  madam,  as  I  was  saying,  I  was  cafied  up  last 
night  to  witness  the  most  curious  cose— (/o/^otos 
t/um,  talking)    The  bone  of  the  right  thigh 

Re-enter  Racket. 

Rack.  So,  the  doctor  is  at  it  stilL 

TaL  I'm  glad  you've  come  to  hear  it.  Racket  The 
bone  of  the  right  thigh — {Racket  turns  avay)— The 
bone  of  the  right  thigh,  ma'am-— (tA«  turns  off)— 
The  bone  of  the  right  tliigh,  captain 

Rusp.  Ay,  you  must  have  gained  great  credit  by 
that  cure,  aoctor. 

Tat.  Sir!  Whatf  O,  you  mean  the  dancing- 
master!  I  can  assure  you,  sir,  I  am  sought  for.  I 
have  a  pretty  practice,  considering  the  partiality 
the  people  of  this  country  have  to  old  women's  pre- 
scriptions: hoar-hound,  cabbage-leaves,  robin-run- 
away, dandy-grey-msset,  and  the  like.  A  young 
Dian  of  ever  so  uberal  and  scientific  an  education 
can  scarcely  make  himself  known. 

Mrs.  Rack.  But  you  have  made  yourself  known, 
doctor. 

TaL  Why  yes,  ma'am.  I  found  there  were  but 
two  methods  of  establishing  a  reputation,  made  use 
of  by  our  physicians;  so,  for  fear  of  taking  the 
wrong,  I  took  both. 

Mrs.  Rack.  And  what  are  they,  doctor! 

TaL  Writing  for  the  newspapers,  or  challengiDg 
and  caning  all  the  rest  of  the  faculty. 

Rack,  These  are  methods  of  attaining  notoriety. 

Mrs.  Rack.  And  notoriety,  let  me  tell  yon,  is  often 
the  passport  to  wealth. 

•        ••••••• 

Rusp.  Ha,  ha  ha  I  He  is  a  queerity,  by  all  thafs 
quizzish! 

Rftck.  He  is  an  insufferable  bore. 

Mrs.  Rack.  O  na  I  think  he's  very  amusing, 
now  and  then. 

Rusp.  He  is  a  traveller,  I  think  you  say. 

Rack.  He  has  traversed  France,  Italy,  and  Ger- 
many in  pursuit  of  science. 

jfrs.  Aaek.  But  Science  travelled  fiister  than  he 


did,  and  cruelly  eluded  his  pursuit  Poor  doctor! 
The  few  ideas  he  has  are  always  travelling  post,  and 
generally  upon  cross  roads.  His  head  is  Uke  New 
York  on  May-d*y,  all  the  furniture  wandering. 

Re-enter  Tattle. 
TaL  Racket,  I  forgot  to  tell  you- 


Mrs.  Rack.  Could  not  you  find  my  sister? 

TaL  I  want  to  tell  you,  madam,  of  a  monstrous 
mortification 

Rack.  Pooh,  poohl  Nonsense!  Is  Caroline  at 
homef 

TaL  Who  f  0 1  ah  I~I  had  forgot  I  don't  know, 
ni  tell  you — ^I  hadaseended  about  hall^  perfai^is  two 
thirds  of  the  stair-case— case  Did  I  tell  you  of  the 
case  of  the— 

Rack.  Nay,  stick  to  the  stair«as& 

Tat.  Na  I  must  descend.  I  happened  to  think, 
without  any  apparent  train  of  associated  ideas  lead- 
ing to  the  thought,  of  an  affair  that  happened  last 
night — ^nay  you  must  listen — ^it's  worth  hearing.  It's 
quite  likely  that  I  told  you  some  time  ago  of  my 
having  employed  a  professor  of  the  mechanical  part 
of  painting  to  delineate  my  name  upon  a  black  bciard 
to  put  over  my  door.  By  the  bye,  it's  a  very  mis- 
taken notion,  that  the  effluvia  arising  from  the  pig- 
ments usctl  in  this  branch  of  painUng 

Rack.  Nay,  nay,  the  sign.  It  was  painted  and  put 
over  3'our  door. 

TaL  And  looked  very  well  too,  didn't  itt  Very 
well,  I'll  assure  you,  captain.  Terebrate  Tattle,  M.  D. 
Large  gold  characters ;  well  and  legibly  designated. 
This  striking  the  organ  of  vision,  or  rather  being  im- 
pressed on  the  retina  in  an  inverted  position,  like  the 
figures  in  a  camera  obseura,  and  thence  conTeyed  to 
the  mind,  denoted  my  place  of  residence.  An  inge- 
nious device,  and  it  answered  my  purpose.  I  got  a 
case  of  polypusses  by  it  immediately. 

Rusp.  lH*ay,  sir,  wnat  kind  of  instruments  are  they  f 

TaL  Nay,  sir,  polypusses  are 

Rack.  Nay,  but,  doctor,  the  sign. 

Tat.  Ay.  Right  I  eood  I  So,  sir,  it  was  displayed, 
to  the  ornament  of  the  street,  and  the  edification  of 
the  passengers.  Well,  sir,  last  night, — last  night,  sir, 
somebody  or  other  took  it  down, — took  it  down, 
sir,  and  nailed  it  over  a  duck-coop.  "  Terebrate  Tat- 
tie,"  say  the  gold  letters;  "Quack,  quack,  quack," 
say  the  ducks,  'twas  illibernl,  cursed  illiberal ! — 
Wnat  a  beautiful  fracture  of  the  os  /emoris  I  saw 
this  morning  1  The  upper  portion  of  the  bone 
•        ••••••• 

Re-enter  Tatiu: 

Tat.  So,  Rackety  as  I  was  aaying 

Rack,  {disengaging  kimseif)  Infernal  puppy! 

TaL  The  upper  portion  of  the  bone  beug  veiy 
much  shattered,  I  had  recourse  to 

Rack.  Excuse  me.  [SxiL 

Tat.  So,  miss  Susannah,  the  osfemari»  the  upper 
portion  of  the  osf  emoris 

Sus.  None  of  sich  names  to  me,  Mr.  I>oetor!  I 
don't  understand  being  called  names,  so  I  don't  Ox 
feminine  and  feminine  oxt  You  think  I  don't  know 
your  meaning  I  It  shows  your  breeding,  so  it  does. 
Feminine  ox  1  La  souls!  [Exit 

TaL  Astonishing  ignorance!  Now  she  under- 
stands no  more  of  anatomy  than  I  do  of  ranking  a 
custard.  And  these  people  will  not  be  taught  You 
mi^t  as  well  attempt  to  pour  ipecacuanha  down 
their  throats,  as  science  into  their  ears.  Well,  ITl 
publish  this  ease  of  the  fractured  os  femoria  If  no- 
Dody  win  hear  it,  perhaps  somebody  will  read  it ; 
and  there  is  much  mane  in  print  Curious  art 
Yes,  ni  send*  it  to  the  editor  of  the  American  Maga- 
line,  and  at  least  he  and  his  printers  must  read  it 

[Ait. 
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A  benevolent  old  oflSoer,  a  lively  wife  who  re- 
fonns  a  dissipated  husband,  Platoon  a  servant, 
very  closely  after  the  model  of  Corporal  Trim, 
Susannah  a  simple-minded  Andrey,  Jacob  a 
German  servant,  and  Rusport  a  showy  British 
officer,  who  tnms  ontto  be  an  impostor,  famished 
the  remainder  of  the  varied  and  well  sustained 
dramatis  personas.  The  piece  was  Muccessful,  and 
wa^  followed  by  an  Interlude  entitled  Darby's 
Return.  This  was  written  for  Wignell,  the  actor, 
who  was  a  great  favorite  in  the  character  of  Dar- 
by in  the  "Poor  Soldier,"  to  which  it  formed  a 
sequel;  Darby,  after  varions  adventures  in  the 
United  States  and  Europe,  returning  to  Ireland. 
Washington,  the  author  informs  us,  was  present 
at  one  of  the  representations. 

The  remembrance  of  this  performance  is  rendered 
pleasing  from  the  recollection  of  the  pleasure  evinc- 
ed by  the  first  president  of  the  U.  StAtes,  the  immor- 
tal Washington,  who  attended  its  representation. 
The  eyes  of  the  audience  were  frequently  bent  on  his 
countenance,  and  to  watch  the  emotions  produced 
by  any  particular  pnssnge  upon  him  was  tne  sirnul- 
taneoua  employment  of  alL  When  Wignell,  aa  Dar- 
by, recounts  what  had  befallen  him  in  America^  in 
liew  York,  at  the  adoption  of  the  Federal  Constitu- 
tion, and  the  inauguration  of  the  president,  the  in- 
terest expressed  by  the  audience  in  the  looks  and 
the  changes  of  countenance  of  this  great  man  became 
intense  He  smiled  at  these  lines  alluding  to  the 
change  in  the  government — 

There  too,  I  mw  some  mighty  pretty  shows; 
A  reToIatiOD,  without  blood  or  blows, 
For,  as  I  understood  the  cunning  elves, 
The  people  all  revolted  from  themselves. 

But  at  the  lines — 

A  man  wbofbnght  to  Areethe  land  trovn  wo, 
Hke  me,  had  left  his  farm,  a  soldiering  to  go, 
But  having  galn'd  his  point,  he  had,  UtstM^ 
B^tnmM  his  own  potatoe  ground  to  see. 
Bat  there  be  eoala  not  rest    With  one  accord 
He's  calFd  to  be  a  kind  of-not  a  lord— 
I  don*t  Icnow  what,  he's  not  a  great  man  sure, 
For  poor  men  love  him  Just  as  be  wore  poor. 
They  lore  him  like  a  father,  or  a  brother. 

DEBMOT. 

As  we  poor  Irishmen  love  one  another. 

the  president  looked  serious;  and  when  Kathleen 
asked — 

How  looked  he,  Darby  f    Was  he  short  or  tall  f 

bis  countenance  showed  embarrassment,  from  the  ex- 
pectation of  one  of  those  eulogiums  which  he  had 
Deen  obliged  to  hear  on  many  public  occasions,  and 
which  must  doubtless  have  been  a  severe  trial  to  his 
feelings;  but  Darby's  answer  that  he  had  not  teen 
him^  because  he  had  mistaken  n  man  "  all  lace  and 
glitter,  botherum  and  shine"  for  him  until  all  the 
riiow  bad  passed,  relieved  the  hero  from  apprehen- 
sion of  further  personality,  and  he  indulged  in  that 
which  was  with  him  extremely  rare,  a  hearty  laugh. 

These  sncoesses,  of  course,  brought  the  drama- 
tist in  close  relations  with  the  theatre.  Other 
pieces,  tragic  and  comic,  from  his  pen  were  pro- 
duced ;  he  appeared  once  upon  the  stage  himself, 
and  in  1796  became  an  associate  with  Hallam 
and  Hodgkinson  in  the  management  of  the  John 
Street  Theatre.  On  the  28th  of  January,  1798, 
the  company  was  transferred  to  the  newly  com- 
pleted Park  Theatre,  soon  aiter  which  Dunlap  be- 
came sole  manager.  On  the  80th  of  March  his 
five  act  tragedy  in  blank  verse  on  Andr6  was 


produced  with  snccess.    He  kept  the  theatre  well 
supplied   with  other  pieces  fh)m  his  own  pen, 
mostiy  trani^lations,  making  a  great  hit  in  a  ver- 
sion of  Eotzebue^s  Stranger ;  and  appears  to  have 
conducted    his  business  with   spirit  and  intelli- 
gence.  *The  result  was,  however,  disastrous,  as  on 
the  22d  of  February,  1805,  he  closed  the  theatre  a 
bankrupt    In  addition  to  this  misfortune,  he  was 
^^  a  debtor  to  the  United  States  as  a  security  for 
the  marshal  of  New  Jersey,  who  was  a  defaulter.^' 
During  his  management  he  had  kept  his  hand  in 
as  an  artist  to  some  extent  by  painting  ^^  some 
small  sketchy  likenesses"  of  Dr.  Elihu  H.  Smith, 
0.  B.  Brown,  and  other  literary  associates  of  the 
Friendly  Club ;  and  he  now  devoted  himself  for 
a  number  of  years  to  his  original  profession.    His 
paintings  were  chiefly  portraits.     In  1808,  he 
again  became  oonnecte<l  as  assistant  manager  with 
a  salary  at  the  Park  theatre,  and  so  retnained  un- 
til 1811.    In  1812,  he  published  the  Memoirs  of 
the  great "  Star,"  George  Frederick  Cooke;  a  work 
which,  from  his  intimacy  with  the  actor,  he  was 
well  prepared  to  write,  and  commenced  a  maga- 
zine entitled  the  Recorder,  which  had  but  a  brief 
career.    The  numbers  were  collected  into  a  vo- 
lume with  the  title,  "  A  Record  Literary  and  Po- 
litical of  Five  Months  in  the  Year  1818 ;  by  Wil- 
liam Dunlap  and  others."      He  also  wrote  a  life 
of  his  friena  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  accompa- 
nied by  a  selection  from  his  literarv  remains,  which 
he  says,  in  apology  for  its  unmethodical  arrange- 
ment, was  made  by  Paul  Allen  of  Baltimore,  and 
in  part  printed  before  the  work  was  placed  in  his 
hands.    In  1814,  he  received  the  appointment  of 
Assistant  Paymaster-General  of  the  New  York 
State  militia  from  Daniel  D.  Tompkins,  a  favor 
which  he  attributes  to  the  good  offices  of  Wash- 
ington Irving,  then  one  of  the  general's  aides. 
This  he  held  until  the  close  of  the  year  1816, 
when  he  resumed  the  brush.    In  his  fifty-fifth 
year  he  painted  a  picture  18  by  12  feet,  after  the 
printed  descriptions  of  West's  "  Christ  R^'ected," 
which  was  exhibited  in  most  of  the  cities  and 
towns  of  the  United  States  with  success.    On  the 
5th  of  May,  1828,  he  opened  to  the  public  an  ori- 
ginal painting  18  by  14  of  "  Calvary."    This  he 
also  carried  to  various  parts  of  the  United  States. 
In  the  winter  of  1831  and  '2,  he  delivered  in  New 
York  two  lectures  on  the  fine  arts.    In  1838,  his 
History  of  the  American  Theatre  was  published, 
and  on  the  26th  of  February  following  he  received 
I  the  well  deserved  honor  of  a  complimentary  bene- 
fit at  the  Park  Theatre,  which  placed  the  hand- 
some sum  of  twenty -five  hundred  dollars  in  his 
pocket.      His  Histary  of  the  Arts  of  Design  in 
the  United  States  was  published  by  subscription 
in  1834.    It  forms  two  octavo  volumes,  and  con- 
tains full  biographical  notices  of  all  the  artists  in 
every  department  of  design  in  the  country  ,abound8 
in  anecdote  as  well  as  information  collected  with 
great  pains  from  original  sources,  which  cannot 
be  found  elsewhere,  and  is  the  most  valuable  of  the 
author's  productions. 

In  1836,  he  published  a  novel  entitled  Thirty 
Tears  Ago  ;  or  the  Memoirs  of  a  Water  Drinker, 
which  he  dedicated  to  "  all  Temperance  Societies." 
He  introduces  in  it  many  of  his  old  recollections 
of  New  York,  bringing  in  the  moral  of  his  story 
in  the  disastrous  convivial  habits  of  George  Fre- 
derick Cooke,  whose  conversation  is  the  mala 
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theme  of  the  book«  The  old  Park  Theatre  and 
its  group  of  actors  figure  largely  with  the  no- 
tices of  the  main  personages  of  the  city.  Dnnliq) 
delighted  to  trace  its  historic  scenes,  and  has  pur- 
sued this  theme  agreeahly  in  these  volumes  in  his 
oha()ter  on  tlie  Battery ;  and  a  description  of  the 
Inauguration  of  Washington  at  Federal  Hall,  in  a 
dinner  party  convereatiim.  Among  the  incidents 
of  Cookers  life,  the  hoaxing  duel  with  Coo[)er  at 
Cato^s  is  described  with  humorous  effect  by  Dun- 
lap,  who  enter:}  with  gusto  into  the  grand  style  of 
his  favorite  subject,  whose  life  he  had  written  in  , 
a  graver  measure.  | 

In  1837,  his  Hiitory  of  Keu)  York  for  Sehoola 
appeared  in  two  duotdecimo  volumes.     This  lit- 
tle book  is  written  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue  be- 
tween an  uncle  and  his  nephews.  It  is  mainl  V  taken  i 
np  with  tlie  city,  and  contains  notices  of  the  men 
distinguished  in  art  and  literature  as  well  as  state 
affairs,  who  have  graced  its  annals.      The  pictur- 
e6(}ue  incidents  of  the  Revolution  are  minutely  and  , 
vividly  depicted,  and  an  additional  historical  va-  , 
lue  is  given  to  the  work  by  several  well  executed  ; 
WiK)d-cuts  of  old  houses,  and  other  interesting  lo-  ' 
calities.    The  book  doses  with  the  inauguration  ; 
of  Washington.  i 

His  success  in  this  effort  probably  induced  one 
of  a  more  elaborate  character  on  the  same  topic. 
His  JIUtory  of  Nevn  Netherlands^  Province  of  \ 
New  Yorl\  ana  State  of  New  Yorlc^  appeared  in  j 
two  octavo  volumes  in  1839.  It  is  a  work  of  in-  | 
dustry  and  repearch,  and  contains  a  valuable  ap-  i 
pendix,  occupying  half  of  the  second  volume,  in  | 
which  he  has  collected  a  number  of  curious  facts  ' 
relating  to  manners  and  customs.  It  closes  at  the  \ 
same  period  with  his  previous  history. 

Dunkp  died  soon  after  the  completion  of  this 
work,  September  28,  1889.  i 


A  iriom  ON  TOE  HtrnsoN  smts  iriTn  chables  matbxwb. — 

nOM  THE   mSTOKT  OF  TBE  AMBBICAN  THBATBB. 

It  was  in  the  month  of  April,  in  the  year  1828, 
that  I  embarked  with  two  hundred  and  nfby  otliers, 
in  the  steamboat  Chnncellor  Li\ungston,  for  Albany.   , 
After  the  buBtlc  of  leave-takirg.  and  the  various  | 
ceremonies  and  multifarious  acts  of  harried  business  ■ 
which  dftily  take  place  on  the  departure  of  one  of   | 
tliese  self-moving  hotels  from  the  city  of  New  York, 
I  had  leisure  to  Took  around  me,  with  the  intention 
of  finding  some  acquaintance  as  a  companion,  or  at 
least  to  satisfy  my  curiosity  as  to  who  were  on  , 
board. 

I  had  seen  many  faces  known  to  me  when  I  first  . 
entered  the  boat,  but  they  had  vanished:  all  ap- 

J eared,  at  first  strange.  I  soon,  however,  observed 
anaes  Fennimore  Cooper,  the  justly-celebrated  no- 
velist, in  conversation  with  Dr.  Francia  The  last- 
mentioned  gentleman  I  had  long  known,  but  with 
the  first  my  acquaintance  was  of  recent  date.  We 
had  occasionally  met  at  the  bookstore  of  Wiley,  his 
publisher;  but  it  was  not  until  after  the  circum- 
stance I  am  now  recording  that  an  intimacy  took 
place,  which  has  been  to  me  a  source  of  very  great 
pleasure. 

I  soon  after  noted  a  man  of  extraordinary  appear- 
uioe,  who  moved  rapidly  about  the  deck,  and^  occa- 
sionally Joined  the  gentlemen  above  named.  His 
age  might  be  forty ;  his  figure  tall,  thin,  and  mus- 
cular;  one  leg  was  shorter  than  the  other,  which, 
although  it  occasioned  a  halt  in  his  gait,  did  not  im- 
pede his  activity ;  his  features  were  extremely  irre- 


gular, yet  bis  physiognomy  was  inteDigeat,  and  hie 
eyes  remarkably  searching  and  expressive.  I  had 
never  seen  Mathews,  either  in  private  or  public, 
nor  do  I  recollect  that  I  had  ai  (hat  time  ever  seen 
any  representation  of  him,  or  beard  his  person 
described ;  but  I  instantly  concluded  that  this  was 
no  other  than  the  celebrated  mimic  and  player. 
Doubtless  his  dress  and  manner,  which  were  evi- 
dently English,  and  that  peculiarity  which  still 
marks  some  of  the  votaries  of  the  histrionic  art, 
helped  me  to  this  oonclusion.  I  say,  ^  still  marks  ;* 
for  I  remember  the  time  when  the  distinction  was 
BO  gross  that  a  chUd  would  say,  "  There  goes  a  play- 
actor." 

The  afternoon  was  uncommonly  fine  for  oar  cli- 
mate in  the  cold  mouth  of  ApriL  The  passengers 
generally  keot  the  deck.  We  had  not  gone  fxt  on 
our  voyage  oefore  the  author  of  The  &|)y  (for  he 
was  then  chicfiy  known  by  that  fascinating  woris) 
accosted  me  nearly  thus : — "  I  understand  from  Ma- 
thews that  you  and  he  have  never  met.  He  is  on 
board,  and  has  ex|)res8ed  a  wish  to  be  introduced  to 
you.    Have  you  seen  him  off  the  stage  I** 

"  No — nor  on." 

'*  Is  it  pof«ible !    There  he  stands  with  Francta.* 

"  I  have  been  noticing  that  figure,  and  had  come 
to  a  conclusion  that  it  was  Mathews." 

"  His  figure  is  odd  enough,  to  be  sure.  I  suppose 
you  know  that  his  lameness  and  Uie  deficiency  in 
the  regular  symmetry  of  his  face  are  owii.g  to  his 
being  thrown  from  a  gig,  and  very  much  injured  by 
the  fall ;  but  these  defects  are  not  seen  on  the  staffe, 
or  are  turned  to  good  account  by  his  skill  in  his 
profession." 

Part  of  this  passed  as  we  approached  the  subject 
of  the  dialogue,  and  I  soon  made  acquaintance  with 
Charles  Mathews.  He  introduced  the  subject  of 
George  Frederick  Cooke  and  his  Memoirs,  compli- 
mented the  author  of  them,  and  of  course  made 
himself  agreeable.  Fennimore  was  very  attentive 
to  me,  and  appeared  to  wish  my  gratification  by  a 
display  of  the  talents  of  Mathews,  who,  as  the 
novelist  afterwards  told  me,  was  at  his  suggestion 
making  a  voyage  to  Albany,  that  he  might  see 
something  more  of  America  and  American  manners 
than  are  to  be  found  in  a  seaport  town. 

The  figure  and  manner  of  the  actor  were  suffi- 
ciently unconunon  to  attract  the  attention  of  a 
tlirong  of  men  usually  employed  in  active  business^ 
but  here  placed  in  a  situation  which,  of  all  others, 
calls  for  something  to  while  away  time ;  but  when 
some  who  traced  the  likeness  between  tlie  actor 
on  the  deck  of  the  steamboat  and  the  actor  on 
the  stage  of  the  theatre,  buzsed  it  about  that  this 
was  the  mirth-inspiring  Mathews,  curiosity  showed 
itself  in  as  many  modes  as  there  were  varieties  of 
character  in  the  motley  crowd  around  him. 

This  very  natural  and  powerful  propensitv,  which 
every  person  who  exposes  himself,  or  herself,  upon 
a  puohc  stage,  to  the  gaze  of  the  mixed  multitude, 
wishes  ardently  to  excite,  was,  under  the  present 
peculiar  circumstances  of  time,  place,  aud  leisure^ 
expressed  in  a  manner  rather  annoying  to  the  hero 
of  the  sock,  who  would  now  have  wdlingly  appeared 
in  the  character  of  a  private  gentleman. 

There  are  individuals  who  can  generally  overoomo 
this  difficulty  by  dint  of  character,  talent,  or  per- 
sonal appearance ;  but  in  the  case  before  us  there 
was  nothing  sufficiently  dignified  to  repress  the 
clownish  propensities  of  such  among  the  crowd  as 
were  clowns,  and  they  were  not  a  few. 

The  passengers  in  tiie  Chancellor  Livingston  find- 
ing themselves  on  the  same  boards  with  the  cele- 
brated Mathews,  and  at  hberty  to  gaze  without 
paying  for  it,  at  the  man  who  bad  dSigfated  them 
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(m  the  stage,  gratified  their  ovrionty  without  much 
eeremony;  and  wfaeneyer  Mathews  was  perceired 
to  be  Btationary,  and,  with  his  usual  animation, 
amusing  his  immediate  eompaniona,  the  watchful 
loongera  cloeed  around  by  decrees,  and  according  to 
character,  feeling,  or  education,  became  distant  or 
nearer  auditors  and  admirers  of  the  wondrous  ma! . 

One  clown,  in  particular,  followed  the  object  of 
his  very  sincere  aomiration  with  a  pertinacity  which 
deserved  a  better  return  than  it  met.  He  was  to 
Mathews  a  perfect  Monsieur  Tonson,  and  iiis  appear- 
ance seemed  to  excite  the  same  feelings.  The  noyelist 
and  physician  pointed  out  to  me  the  impertinent 
curiosity  of  this  admirer  of  the  actor,  and  we  aU 
took  some  portion  of  mischieyous  delight  in  observ- 
ing the  irntiibllity  of  Mathew&  It  increased  to  a 
ludicrous  degree  when  Mathews  found  that  no  effoit 
or  change  of  pUce  could  exclude  his  tormentor  from 
his  sight ;  and  when,  after  having  made  an  effort  to 
avoid  him,  he,  on  turning  his  head,  saw  Monsieur 
Tonson  fixed  as  a  statue,  again  listening  in  motion- 
less admiration  to  his  honeyed  words;  the  actor 
would  suddenly  change  from  the  animated  relation 
of  story  or  anecdote,  with  which  he  had  been  enter- 
taining his  companions,  to  the  outpouring  of  a 
rhapsody  of  incoherent  nonsense,  uttered  with  in- 
credible volubility :  without  altering  his  former 
manner,  he  would  rattle  off  something  like,  **  S.ir- 
dnnapalns  Heliogabalus  Faustina  and  Kitty  Fisher 
with  their  fourteen  children  Cecrops  Moses  Ariadne 
Robinson  Gnsoe  Nimrod  Captain  Cooke  Bonaparte 
and  Jack  the  Giant-Killer  had  a  long  oonfiBb  with 
Nebuchadonoser  Sir  Walter  Raleigh  and  the  pope 
on  the  best  mode  of  making  caraway  comfits^**  But 
he  found  that  this  only  made  his  admirer  Ustea 
more  intently,  and  open  his  eyes  and  mouth  more 
widely  and  earnestly.  As  happens  with  many  other 
orators,  the  more  unintelligible  his  nonsense,  the 
greater  was  the  admiration  of  the  auditor. 

We  hsid  but  one  regular  meal  on  the  passage,  a 
very  plentiful  supper,  at  about  seven  o'clock,  with 
tea  and  coffee.  We  had  embarked  at  5  P.  M.,  and 
arrived  nt  Albany  by  sunrising,  The  meal  was  not 
suited  to  the  habits  of  Mr.  Mathews,  and  he  was 
offended  by  both  the  matter  and  manner  of  it;  but 
when  the  preparations  fur  sleeping  took  place,  and 
be  found  tliat  the  whole  company,  females  excepted, 
must  seek  rest  in  the  same  cabin,  some  in  berths  and 
others  accommodated  with  mattresses  on  the  floor, 
his  feelings  revolted,  and  he  protested  against  taking 
rest  on  such  terms. 

To  this  feeling  I  am  indebted  for  a  night  of  much 
amusement;  I  should  be  unjust  if  I  did  not  add,  and 
some  instruction.  I  had  secured  a  mattress  on  the 
floor  of  one  of  the  cabins,  and  should  have  dully 
slept  away  at  least  part  of  the  night,  but  that  Fen- 
nimore  Cooper  gave  me  intimation  of  Mathews's 
wish  to  sit  up,  and  of  his  (Cooper's)  success  in  obtain- 
ing the  captain's  cabin  on  the  deck  of  the  vessel, 
where  Mathews,  Francis,  and  himself  had  deter- 
mined to  enjoy  a  supper,  whiskey-punch,  and  such 
convivial  pleasure  as  could  be  extracted  from  such 
circumstances,  and  such  a  meeting.  I  was  invited 
to  make  one,  and  readily  accepted  the  invitation. 

Seated  in  the  captain's  cabin,  and  freed  from  all 
annoyance,  Mathews  became,  as  usual,  the  fiddle  of 
the  company;  and  story,  anecdote,  imitation,  and 
song  poured  from  him  with  the  rapidity  and  bril- 
liancy  of  the  stare  which  burst  from  a  rocket  on  a 
rejoicing  night.  To  make  himself  still  more  agree- 
able to  the  senior,  he  introduced  the  memoirs  of 
Gkorge  Frederick,  with  that  flattery  which  is  deli- 
dous  to  all  men,  and  peculiarly  so  to  an  author. 
"The  story  of  Cooke  and  Mrs.  Burns,"  he  added, 
**  you  have  told  remarkably  well,  and  when  I  have 


introduced  it  in  my  ^Youthful  Dayn*  I  have  always 
taken  your  words ;  but  Tom  Cooper  from  whom,  as 
I  understand,  you  had  it,  forgot  the  termination  of 
the  story, — ^the  real  cfffnotMmerU,— -which  makes  it 
infinitely  more  dramatic." 

All  joined  in  the  request  that  Mathews  would 
tell  the  story  in  his  own  way,  and  he,  nothing  loath, 
began:— 

"  I  was  a  raw  recruit  in  the  Thespian  corps,  and 
it  was  my  first  campaign  in  Dublin.  Chance  made 
me  a  fellow-lodger  with  Cooke,  at  the  house  of  Mis- 
tress Burns.  I  had  looked  at  the  great  actor  with 
an  awful  reverence,  but  had  not  yet  been  honoured 
by  any  notice  from  him. 

"  In  getting  np  Mocklin's  Love  d  la  Mode,  I  had 
been  ei^  for  Beau  Mordecai,  and  assuredly  a  more 
unfit  representative  of  the  little  Jew  can  scarcely  be 
imagined  As  tall  as  I  now  am,  I  had  then  all  the 
rawboned  awkwardness  of  a  Kohbletehoy,  and  no 
knowledge  of  the  world  or  of  the  stage.  But  Mr. 
Cooke  must  be  shown  to  the  Dublin  public  as  Sir 
Archy,  and  there  was  no  other  Mordecai  to  be  had. 
I  was,  however,  perfect  in  the  words ;  and  if  I  mur- 
dered the  Jew,  I  did  it  impartially ;  I  murdered 
him  *  every  inch.' 

**  After  the  faree,  I  tarried^  as  you  Yankees  say,  a 
contideraJUe  titne  at  the  theatre,  rather  choosing  to 
linger  among  the  almost  expiring  dipped  candles  of 
the  dressing-rooms  than  to  seek,  through  mist  and 
mud,  my  lofty  but  comfortiess  abode  in  Mrs.  Burns's 
garret ;  but  the  property-man  gave  me  my  cue  to 
depart,  by  putting  out  the  lights ;  and  I  was  slowly 
mounting  to  my  bed,  when,  as  I  passed  the  rpom  of 
the  great  man,  I  saw  him  (the  door  being  open)  sit- 
ting with  a  jug  before  him,  indulginff  after  the 
labours  of  the  evening.  I  was  stealing  by,  and  had 
already  one  foot  on  the  flight  of  stairs  which  led  to 
my  exalted  apartment,  when  I  was  arrested  by  a 
loud,  high-pitched  voice,  crying,  '  Come  hither, 
young  man.'  I  could  scarcely  believe  my  senses :  I 
no:?itated.  '  Come  in,'  was  repeated.  I  advanced. 
*  Shut  the  door,  and  sit  down.'  I  obeyed.  He 
assumed  an  air  of  courtesy,  and  calling  upon  Mis- 
tress Burns  for  another  tumbler,  filled  for  himself 
and  me.  '  You  will  be  so  kind,  ray  good  Mistress 
Burns,  as  to  bring  another  pitcher  of  whiskey-punch 
in  honour  of  our  young  friend.'  '  To  be  sure  and 
I  will,  Mr.  Cooke.'  The  punch  was  brought,  and  a 
hot  supper,  an  unusual  luxury  then  to  me.  After 
supper,  the  veteran,  quite  refreshed  and  at  ease, 
chatted  incessantly  of  plays  and  players, — lashing 
some,  commending  others, — while  I,  delighted  to  be 
thus  honoured,  listened  and  laughed ;  thus  playing 
naturally  and  sincerely  the  part  of  a  most  agreeable 
companion.  After  the  third  jug  of  punch,  I  was 
sufficiently  inspired  to  ask  a  few  questions,  and  even 
to  praise  the  acting  of  the  veteran. 

"  '  To  use  your  own  words,  as  I  have  often  before 
done,'  said  Mathews,  addressing  himself  to  the  bio- 
grapher, '  one  jug  of  whiskey-punch  followed  the 
other,'  and  Cooke  began  to  advise  his  young  com- 
panion how  to  conduct  himself  on  the  real  and  on 
the  mimic  scene  of  life.  '  You  are  youngp,  and  want 
a  friend  to  guide  you.  Talent  you  have ;  but  talent 
without  prudence  is  worthless,  and  may  be  per- 
nicious. Take  my  word  for  it,  there  is  nothing  can 
place  a  man  at  the  head  of  his  profession  bnt  industry 
and  sobriety.  Mistress  Burns ! — shun  ebriety  as  you 
would  shun  destruction.  Mistress  Burns!  another 
jug  of  whiskey-punch.  Mistress  Burns.' 

"  *  Oh,  Mister  Cooke—' 

" '  You  make  it  so  good,  Biistress  Bums ;  another 

"  *  Yes,  Mister  Cooke.' 

"  <  In  our  profeasion,  my  young  fnend,  dissipation 
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IB  the  bane  of  hundreds ;  "  viUanons  company^ — ^low 
eompany  leads  to  drinkinff ;  and  the  precious  time 
is  lost  which  should  have  been  employed  in  gninlng 
that  knowledge  which  alone  can  make  men  respect- 
able. Ah!  thank  you.  Mistress  Burns:  this  has  the 
true  Hibemia  smack  V  " 

" '  You  may  say  that.  Mister  Cooker* " 
It  is  needless  to  remind  the  reader,  that  with  the 
aid  of  Mathews*s  powers  of  imitation,  sometimes 
called  yentriloquism  in  this  humbugging  world,  idl 
this  and  much  more  would  be  extremely  pleasant, 
and  the  more  especially  as  the  company  had  re- 
peated supplies  of  the  same  inspiring  beyerage  from 
the  stewara,  and  almost  as  gooa,  certainly  as  strong, 
as  that  of  Mistress  Bums's. 

Mathews  went  on  to  describe  the  progress  of 
Cooke's    intoxication,    during    which    his    protests 

Sainst  drunkenness  became  stronger  with  each 
_  IS&  He  then  undertook  to  instruct  the  tyro  in 
the  histrionic  art,  and  especially  in  the  manner  of  ex- 
hibiting the  passions.  Here  it  would  be  rain  to 
endeavour  to  follow  Mathews:  Cooke's  grimaces 
and  voice, — ^while  his  physical  powers,  under  the 
government  of  whiskey,  rebell^  at  every  effort 
against  the  intention  of  the  lecturer, — ^were  aepicted 
by  the  mimic  in  a  manner  beyond  the  conception  of 
even  those  who  have  seen  the  public  exhibition  of 
his  talents :  here  all  was  unrestrained  gig  and  fan, 
and  the  painting  truly  «m  amore,  and  glowing  from 
heart  and  glass. 

"  It  must  be  remembered,"  continued  Mr.  Ma- 
thews, *'  that  I  was  but  a  boy,  and  Cooke  in  the  full 
vigour  of  manhood,  with  strength  of  limb  and  voice 
Herculean.  I  had  the  highest  reverence  for  his 
talents,  and  literally  stood  in  awe  of  him ;  so  that 
when  he  made  his  horrible  faces,  and  called  upon 
me  to  name  the  passion  he  had  depicted,  I  was  truly 
frightened, — overwhelmed  with  the  drend  of  offend- 
ing him,  and  utterly  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  one  gri- 
mace from  another,  except  as  one  was  mmr€  and 
another  most  savoge  and  disgusting. 

"  *  Now,  sii^-oheerve— what's  that  I' 

"  '  Revenge — * 

"  *  Revenge,  you  booby  1    Pity  I  pity  I* 

"  Then,  after  making  another  hiaeous  contortion 
of  eountenanee,  he  cries, 
'What  is  that,  sir  r 
*  Very  fine,  sir;  very  fine,  indeed.' 
'  But  what  is  it,  sir  t^ 

**  Forced  to  answer,  and  utterly  unable  to  guess 
the  meaning  of  the  distorted  face  which  he  then 
again  thrust  before  me,  I  stammered  out^ 

*•  *  Anger,  sir.' 

**  *  Anger !' 

*•  *  Yes,  sir ;  anger,  to  be  surcL* 

"  *  To  be  sure  you  are  a  blockhead  I  Look  again, 
sir,  look  again!  It's  fear,  siiv-fear.  You  ^ayl 
you  a  player !' 

Mathews  then  exhibited  the  face  of  Cooke,  as 
he  distorted  it  to  express  the  tender  passion, — a 
composition  of  Sataiuc  malignity  and  the  brutal 
leenng  of  a  drunken  satyr, — and  imitating  Cooke's 
most  discordant  voice,  cried, 

"  *  There,  sir ;  that's  love.' 

"  This^"  continued  Matthews,  "  was  more  than  I 
could  bear:  even  my  fears  could  not  restrain  my 
laughter:  I  roared.  He  stared  at  first;  but  imme- 
diately  •  -    • 


it 
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Wbat^^M'***  *>««»de  a  laughing-stock  for V  booby  I 

«  LuckUy,  at  that  moment  Mra  Bums  stood  with 
tiie  door  partiy  opened,  and  another  jug  in  her 
hands.  You  must  pardon  me,  sir,'  I  roid,  with  a 
qmokneas  which  must  have  been  the  inspiration  of 


whiskey,  '  but  you  happened  to  torn  your  soft  and 
languishing  look  towards  the  door  just  as  Mrs.  Bums 

Xned  it,  and  I  could  not  but  think  of  the  dangeroos 
ct  of  such  a  look  upon  her  sex's  softness.' 

**  He  laughed ;  and  embracing  the  jug  as  the  good 
woman  put  it  down,  he  looked  at  Mra  Bums,  and 
with  some  humour  endeavoured  to  sing,  ffow  happff 
could  I  he  with  eiiher,  were  f  other  dear  charmer 
away,  but  with  a  voice  which  defies  art  and  nature 
for  a  comparison. 

''  MrsL  Bums  now  protested  against  any  more 
punch  ;  but  after  some  time  agreed,  upon  Cooke'a 
solenm  promise  to  be  satisfied  with  one  more  jug,  to 
bring  it 

"  '  But  remember  your  honour,  Mister  Cooke ; 
and  th4U  is  the  jewel  of  a  jontleman ;  and  sure  yoa 
have  pledged  it  to  me,  you  have.' 

**  *  I  have,  my  good  Mistress  Bums ;  and  it  ia 
"  tlie  immediate  jewel  of  the  soul,"  as  you  say/ 

"  *  I  said  no  such  thing ;  but  I'll  be  as  good  as  my 
word ;  and  one  more  jug  you  shall  have,  and  the 
divil  a  bit  more,  jewel  or  no  jewel' 

"  I  was  heartily  tired  by  this  time,  and  placed  mo 
hope  on  Mra  Burns's  resolution.  The  lost  jug  came, 
and  was  finished ;  and  1  wished  him  good  night 

"  *  Not  yet,  my  dear  boy.' 

"  *  It's  very  late,  sir.' 

"  *  Early,  early :  one  jug  more.' 

"  '  Mrs.  Barns  will  not  let  us  have  it  sir.' 

"  *  She  will  not  I    VW  show  you  that  presently  !' " 

Then  followed  a  fine  specimen  of  imitation  ;  Ma- 
thews, as  Cooke,  calling  upon  Mra  Bums  (who  was 
in  the  room  below,  and  in  bed),  and  then  giving  her 
answers,  as  coining  up  through  the  floor,  in  the  man- 
ner called  ventriloquism. 

*' '  Mistress  Bums  I  Do  you  hear.  Mistress 
Bumst' 

'^ '  Indeed  oiu^  /  <2o,  Mister  Cooke:' 

**  *  Bring  me  another  jug  of  whiakey-punch.  Mis- 
tress Bumsl' 

«*  <  Indeed  and  Iwon%  iMister  Cooke  T 

"  *  You  won't  r' 

"  *  Indeed  and  indeed  so  Iwon'L^ 

"  *  Do  you  heor  that  Mistress  Bums  ?'  (smashing 
the  jug  on  the  floor! 

*' '  Indeed  and  I  ao,  and  youll  be  sorry  for  it  to- 
morrow.' " 

He  then  regularly  took  the  chairs,  one  by  one, 
and  broke  them  on  the  floor  immediately  over  Mrai 
Burns's  head,  after  every  crash  crying,  **  Do  you 
hear  that  Mistress  Bums  t"  and  she  as  regularly 
answering,  *'  Indeed  and  I  do,  Mr.  Cooke."  He  next 
opened  tibe  window,  and  threw  the  looking-glass 
into  the  street 

"  I  stood,"  continued  Mathews,  "  in  a  state  of 
stapid  amazement  during  this  scene;  but  now  at- 
tempted to  make  my  escape,  edging  towards  the 
door,  and  making  a  long  stride  to  gain  the  ganrel 
staira 

'* '  Come  back,  sir !    Where  are  you  going  f 

"•To  bed,  sir.' 

"  'To  bed,  sirl  What,  sir  I  desert  mel  I  eom- 
mand  you  to  remain,  on  your  allegianee  1  Desert 
me  in  time  of  war  I    Traitor  I' 

"  I  now  determined  to  make  resistance;  and  feeK 
ing  pot-valiant  looked  big,  and  boldly  answcretl, 

"  '  I  will  not  be  commanded !  I  wiu  go  to  bed !' 

"  '  Aha  1'  cried  the  madman,  in  his  highest  key, 
*  Aha !  do  you  rebel }  Caitiff  I  wretch  I  mur^ 
derer !' 

"  He  advanced  npon  me,  and  I  shrank  to  nothing 
before  his  flashing  eye.  *  Murderer  1'  and  he  aeised 
me  by  the  collar  with  Herculean  grip,  *  You  wfll 
go !  I  will  send  you  to  the  place  you  ar«  fittest  for  I 
Murderer,  111  dmg  you  to  your  doom  I    PU  give 
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yon  up  to  Fate  I  Come  along,  caitifFl*  and  he 
dragged  me  to  the  open  window,  vociferating, 
*  Watch  I  watch  I  murder  I  murder  1'  in  hie  highest 
and  loudest  key. 

"  Immediately  the  rattles  were  heard  approaching 
in  all  directiona,  and  a  crowd  instantly  collected. 
He  continued  vociferating,  'Watch I  watch!  mur- 
der I'  until  the  rattles  and  exclamations  of  the  watch- 
men almost  drowned  his  stentorian  voice. 

*' '  What's  the  matter  f  who's  kilt  t  who's  mur- 
dered f    Where's  the  murderer  f ' 

'* '  Silence  t'  screamed  Ck>oke,  '  hear  me  I'  All 
became  hushed.  Then  holding  me  up  to  the  win- 
dow, the  raving  tragedian  audibly  addressed  the 
crowd : — *  In  the  name  of  Charles  Macklin,  I  charge 
this  culprit,  Charles  Mathews,  with  the  most  foiU, 
cruel,  deliberate,  and  unnatural  murder  of  the  un- 
fortunate Jew,  Beau  Mordecai,  in  the  farce  of  Love 
d  la  Mode*  Then  pulling  down  "the  window,  he 
cried,  '  Now  go  to  bed,  you  booby  I  go  to  bed  1  go 
to  bed!  go  to  bed!'" 

The  steamboat  party  remained  together  until  near 
morning,  and  then  retired  to  rest  Let  it  not  be 
supposed  that  they  imitated  the  folly  of  the  hero  of 
the  above  tale  because  whiskey-punch  has  been 
mentioned.  The  evening,  or  night,  was  one  of  real 
interchange  of  mind,  heightened  by  the  peculiar 
powers  and  habits  of  the  ver^  extraordinary  his- 
trionic artist  who  gave  this  instance  of  dooke's 
eceentric  and  pernicious  propensities. 

▲  BOXNK  WTTB  COOKB  AlCD  OOOPBB  AT  OATO'S-^TBOM  TBM  ]»• 

HOXUI  or  A  WATZX-DaiirKXB. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  Cato  Alexander's  ?  Not  to 
know  "  Cato's,"  is  not  to  know  the  world.  At  least 
BO  it  was  thought  twenty-five  or  thirty  years  ago. 
But  as  all  our  readers  are  not  supposed  to  be  oc- 
quainted  with  the  world,  we  must  point  out  the 
situation,  and  describe  the  localities  of — Colo's — ^that 
our  tale  may  be  duly  understood,  and  its  incidents 
appreciated. 

Between  four  and  five  miles  north-east  from  the 
building  called  in  New  York  the  City  Hall,  in  (rout 
of  which  we  first  met  our  readers,  and  introduced 
them  to  our  hero,  and  other  personages  of  note,  yet 
to  be  made  more  intimately  known — between  four 
and  Ave  miles  from  this  building,  on  the  west  side  of 
the  old  Boston-road,  stands  this  celebrated  tavern, 
owned  and  kept  by  Cato  Alexander,  and  called,  from 
the  landlord,  *'  Cato's,"* 

Cato,  the  keeper  of  a  road  tavern  I  Alexander  the 
bearer  of  gin  toddy  to  a  whiskered  shop-boy  on  a 
Sunday!  Cato— Alexander — what  awral  names! 
How  nill  of  associations !  each  singly  denotii.g  the 
conqueror  of  self,  or  the  conqueror  of  the  world ; 
now  united  ta  designate  a  servant  of  vicious  and 
pampered  appetites! 

Do  not  let  us  be  mistaken.  Cato  of  Cato's  was  no 
worse  a  man  than  the  tens  of  thousands  with  whiter 
faces,  who  administer  to  the  pride,  passions,  and 
vices  of  tiie  multitude,  ^e  was  neitner  more  nor 
less  than  the  keeper  of  an  eating  and  drinking-house; 
one  whose  latrfiU  trade  is  to  tempt  to  excess,  and 
who  may  legally  live  by  administering  poison. 

It  would  pume  any  but  a  philosopher  to  find  a 
rdnson  for  that  preference  "  Cato's"  has  enjoyed  for 
many  years  overall  the  many  receptacles  of  idleness 
and  intemperance  which  stand  invitingly  open  on 
the  roads  and  avenues  leading  to  and  from  our  moral 
and  religious  city.  We,  being  a  philosopher,  have 
found  it,  and  can  communicate.  It  is  preferred  to 
other  houses  of  refuge  from  temperance,  that  are 
known  under  the  appellation  of  retreats,  (such  as 
" Citizen's  Retreat,"  "Fireman's  Retreat,"  "Mecha- 
nic's Retreat,"  "  Old  Countryman's  Retreat,"  and  a 


hundred  other  retreats  firom  public  notice,  or  domes- 
tic duties,)  not  because  its  situation  has  more  of  rural 
retirement — for  it  stands  full  in  view  of  the  traveller 
or  way-farer.  It  is  not  a  retreat  from  noise,  for  that 
resounds  within ;  nor  from  dust,  for  that  it  invites 
and  receives  firom  every  wheel  and  hoof  that  passea, 
It  is  not  preferred  because  it  enjoys  or  gives  its  vi- 
sitors better  or  more  extensive  prospects  than  its 
rivals,  for  it  commands  no  view  but  of  we  dirty  high- 
road, a  cabbage-garden,  a  horse-shed,  and  a  sign- 
post ;  nor  ia  it  chosen  for  that  the  breezes  of  either 
land  or  sea  bear  health  or  refreshment  to  its  admir- 
ers ;  for  the  land  rises  on  every  side,  barring  every 
wind  that  blows  from  visiting  it  too  roughly.  Nei- 
ther is  it  the  spacious  apartments  or  elegant  furni- 
ture that  gives  it  preference,  for  its  inmates  are 
cabined,  cnbbed,  and  confined  in  cells  like  acorn- 
cups,  compared  with  the  haUs  and  saloons  of  the 
town  hotels  and  gambling-houses.  But,  Mrs.  Cntois 
a  notable  cook.  The  "  cnbin  is  convenient."  Tliere 
are  none  but  black  faces  belonging  to  the  establish- 
ment We  feel  that  we  are  "  right  worshipful."  All 
around  is  subserviency.  Desdemona  saw  Othello's 
vis.ige  in  his  mind ;  it  is,  to  tome,  pleasing  to  see  the 
badge  of  subserviency  in  the  visage. 

•        ».«        »        •        »        •        « 

Leave  we  the  company  of  thought-drowners,  and 
meet  them  again  by-and4>y.  Some  hours  had  pass- 
ed. Spiffard  had  tired  of  the  noise  of  the  table, 
weariea  with  flashes  of  merriment  not  inspired  by 
wit,  but  by  wine ;  not  the  genuine  and  healthy  pro- 
geny of  the  reasoning  faculty  when  indulging  in 
sportive  recreation,  but  the  mere  empty  ebullition 
of  excited  animal  spirits,  without  the  guidance  or 
control  of  reason.  He  had  walked  up  and  down  the 
road  in  search  of  a  pleasant  place  for  retirement,  but 
finding  none,  seatea  himaelf  upon  a  bench  under  a 
building  erected  for  the  reception  of  water  drinkers, 
— ^it  was  the  horse-shed  in  front  of  the  house.  The 
tavern  has  a  piazza,  but  the  noise  of  the  revel- 
lers made  it  almost  as  disagreeable  as  the  smoke-it- 
eumbered  dining-roono.  The  tumult  increased  so  aa 
to  reach  the  pUee  of  refuge  he  had  chosen.  Dis- 
cordant sounds  commingled  in  confusion,  the  mono- 
tony of  which  was  broken  by  the  high,  harsh, 
screeching  and  croaking  of  Cooke's  notes  of  inebria- 
tion. 

"I'm  your  man,  sir! — a  dead  shot,  sir!  George 
Frederick  is  the  name  to  eoto  a  yankee!" 

The  whole  party  now  issued  to  the  piazza,  and  af- 
ter a  preliminary  discussion  of  the  mode  in  which 
wounded  honour  was  to  be  cured  by  the  duello,  (a 
discussion  of  which  Spiffard  only  heard  pieces  or 
snatches  of  sentences,  as  "  ten  paces — ^five  paces, — 
yankee  actor,^-dead  shot,"  they  descended,  and  took 
a  station  between  the  tavern  and  the  horse-ahed. 

It  now  appeared  that  Cooke  and  Cooper  were  to 
be  pitted,  not  as  actors,  but  as  duellistsi  The  seconds 
were  busy  loading  the  pistols,  (an  implement  of 
death  or  nmusement  always  kept  in  readiness  at  Ca- 
to's.) Cooke  became  silent  and  dignified,  only  show- 
ing oy  increased  energy  in  his  step,  (not  always  pro- 
perly applied,)  and  increased  colour  in  his  face,  the 
increase  of  his  ebriety.  His  antagonist  was  all  po- 
liteness— the  established  etiquette  with  those  who 
meet  to  murder.  The  seconds  and  witnesses  display- 
ed to  the  eye  of  the  wateiMlrinker,  or  any  other  rar 
tional  animal,  that  they  were  all  so  far  blinded  them- 
selves, that  they  could  not  see  how  plainly  they  were 
exposing  their  supposedly  deep-hiaden  hoax  to  any 
clear-sighted  ^>ectator. 

The  word  was  given.  The  two  tragedians  fired  at 
the  same  moment,  or  nearly  so.  Cooke's  second  took 
advantage  of  the  smoke  and  noise  to  thrust  a  stick 
through  his  principal's  coat,  to  produce  a  bullet-hole, 
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at  the  flftme  time  he  threw  his  left  aitn  aromid 
him,  as  if  for  support,  crying,  "He  has  hit  yon, 
tar." 

Bnt  Cooke  was  in  one  of  those  haltoad,  half-cim- 
ning  paroxysms,  which  enabled  him  to  act  as  the 
subject  of  the  hoax,  while  he  in  reality  hoaxed  the 
hoaxers;  and  enjoyed  all  the  pleasure  of  acting  the 
part  of  the  dupe,  with  the  assurance  of  duping  those 
who  thought  they  were  playing  upon  him.  He  was 
asBuming  the  madman,  and  sufficiently  mad  to  enjoy 
all  the  pleasure  which  "  only  madmen  know."  Pre- 
tending to  belieye  that  he  was  hit  by  his  opponent's 
ball,  he,  with  a  force  which  only  madness  could  give, 
threw  out  his  left  aim,  and  huned  his  officiously  de- 
signing second  several  paces  from  him,  reeling  until 
the  cow-yard  (the  court-yard  of  the  establishment) 
received  him  at  full  length.  As  the  smoke  evaporat* 
ed.  Cooper  was  seen  extended  in  mock  agonies ;  his 
second  and  others  of  the  party,  leaning  over  him  in 
pretended  mourning. 

"Mr.  Cooke,  your  ball  has  passed  through  the 
lungs  of  poor  Cooper,  Fm  afraid.  The  surgeon  is 
examining  the  wound.     There  is  little  hope — " 

"None,  sirri  I  never  misa.  He  is  the  tenth.  I 
am  sorry  for  him.**  He  stalked  up  to  the  pretended 
hurt  man  with  due  gravity.  This  was  a  precious 
opportunity  for  the  veteran  to  mingle  sarcasm  and 
mock  regrets,  and  to  pay  the  hoaxers  in  their  own 
coin,  stampt  anew  in  the  mint  of  his  brains,  and  he 
did  not  let  it  escape  hioo. 

"Poor  Tom,  poor  ' Tom's acoldT  Fm  sorry  for 
him.  Fm  sorry  that  his  farthing-candle-life  was  ex- 
tinguished by  my  hand,  although  he  deserved  death 
from  none  more.  '  This  even-handed  justice  com- 
mends the  ingredients  of  our  murderous  pistols  to 
our  own  breasts.  I  warned  him  of  my  unerring  aim ; 
but  the  '  thief  will  seek  the  halter.'  How  do  you 
find  his  wound,  sirr  V 

**  I  am  examining  it,  sir;  I  am  torturing  him." 

"  It  is  no  more  than  he  has  done  to  hundreds  of 
hearers." 

I  am  afraid,  sir,  he  will  never  play  again." 
'Then  by  murdering  him  honourably,  1  have  pre- 
vented many  dishonourable  murders.  Shade  of 
Shakespeare,  applaud  me  I  He  will  never  again 
murder  Macbeth  instead  of  Duncan,  or  throttle 
Othello  instead  of  Desdemona.  I  am  a  second  Ma- 
homet overthrowing  idolatry  1  The  wooden  god  of 
the  Yankee-doodles  lies  prostrate!  Fie,  George 
Frederick,  to  triumph  over  a  block.  Farewell,  poor 
Tom  I  poor  enough."  This  was  said  over  his  shoul- 
der. "  I  could  have  better  spared  a  better  actor — 
but  let  that  pass,  while  we  pass  to  our  pious  medita- 
tions. Who  takes  order  for  the  funeral  ?  Bear  the 
body  in !"  When  sober  none  did  more  justice  to  his 
rivars  merit,  although  now  so  scum'lously  nnjust 

"  He  revives,  sir.  There  is  hope  yet,"  said  the 
surgeon. 

"  Then  may  the  poets  mourn." 

While  the  pretended  dead  duellist  was  removed 
into  the  house,  Cooke's  second  approached  him,  ex- 
claiming, ^'The  horses  are  ready,  sir;  we  must 
fly.'' 

"  We,  sir  I  when  I  fly  or  creep,  I  choose  my  com- 
pany. George  Frederick  Cooke  never  flies  from 
danger.  Fly,  sirl  if  the  idol  of  Yankee-land  lives, 
there  is  nothing  to  apprehend  from  his  worshippers, 
nothing  to  fly  from,  except  when  he  acts;  and  if  he 
dies,  and  by  my  hand,  I  have  honoured  him,  and 
benefited  the  world."  So  8.iying,  the  hero  strutted 
most  sturdily  to  the  steps  of  the  piazza,  where,  feel- 
ing the  difficulty  of  ascent,  he  recollected  his  wound 
called  for  assistance,  and  was  supported  to  the  table, 
at  which  sat,  like  another  Banquo,  the  man  whose 
fill!  he  triumphed  over. 
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ALSXAITDEE  WIIflOH. 

Alexajstdkr  Wii£OK,  the  first  to  claim  the  title 
I  of  the    American  Ornithologist,  was  bora  at 

Paidey,  Sootland,  July  6,  1766.  His  parents 
'  were  persons  in  humble  but  respectable  drcam- 

stimces,  and  their  anticipations  for  their   son 

seem  to  have  looked  forward  to  a  time,  as  ex- 
I  pressed  in  his  own  words, 

When,  clad  in  sable  gown,  with  solemn  air. 
The  walls  of  6od*s  own  home  should  echo  back 
his  prayer. 


I  The  death  of  his  mother,  when  he  was  ten 
'  years  old,  and  the  re-marriage  of  his  fi^er  not 

long  after,  probably  prevent^  the  execntioa  of 
,  this  plan.    July  81,  1779,  he  was  apprenticed  to 

a  weaver,  and  an  entry  on  the  indentare,  dated 
I  **  Agst,  1782,*^  records  in  verse  the  e^^iration  of 
'  his  time : — 

Be't  kent  to  a'  the  warld  in  rhime. 
That  wi*  right  mickle  wark  an'  toil. 

For  three  lang  years  I've  ser't  my  time» 
Whiles  feasted  wi'  the  hazel  oiL 

He  continned  working  at  the  loom  for  four 
years  longer,  varjriug  his  labora,  as  during  his 
novitiate,  with  various  attempts  at  poetry.  One 
of  the  couplets  shows  the  rest!  veness  of  his  active 
mind  and  body,  under  his  sedentary  and  mono- 
tonons  employment : — 

Good  gods  I  shall  a  mortal  with  legs. 
So  low  uncomplaining  be  brought. 

Abont  the  close  of  this  period  he  was  at  work  for 
William  Duncan,  his  broUier-in-law,  under  whom 
he  had  served  his  apprenticesliip.  Duncan  deter- 
mined to  make  a  venture  as  a  pedlar,  and  Wilson, 
considering  that  occupation  a  much  more  appro- 

Eriate  one  for  a  ^^  mortal  ^vith  legs,^^  accompanied 
im.  Three  years  of  his  life  were  employed  in 
this  manner,  daring  which  he  visited  various 
portions  of  Scotland,  digressing  firom  his  ronte 
to  all  places  of  literary  or  romantic  interest 
which  lay  within  reasonable  distance.  His  op- 
portunities of  observation  increased  his  taste  for 
writing,  by  fhrnishing  him  with  ample  material 
to  work  upon ;  and  we  find  him,  in  1789,  making 
a  contract  with  Mr.  John  l^eilson,  a  Paisley 
printer,  for  an  edition  of  his  poems.  He  added 
a  number  of  prospectuses  to  the  varied  contents 
of  his  pack,  and  set  off  afresh  with  purpoees 
pleasantly  recorded  in  a  jomnal  which  he  k^^t  of 
his  tour. 

As  youth  is  the  most  favonrable  time  to  estahfish 
a  man's  good  fortune  in  the  worid,  and  as  his  success 
I  in  life  depends,  in  a  great  measure,  on  his  prudent 
endeavours,  and  unwearied  perseverance,  I  hare 
resolved  to  make  one  bold  pnen  for  the  united  inte- 
rests of  pack  and  poems.  Kor  can  any  one  justly 
blnme  me  for  it,  since  experience  has  now  convinced 
me,  that  the  merit  I  am  poBseaaed  of  (which  is  cer- 
tainly considerable)  might  lie  for  ever  buried  in 
obscurity,  without  such  an  attempt  I  have^  there- 
fore, fitted  up  a  proper  budget,  consisting  of  silks, 
muslins,  prints,  Ac.  for  the  accommodation  of  those 
good  people  who  may  prove  my  customers,— a  suffi- 
cient quantity  of  proposals  for  my  poetical  fnends ; 
and,  to  prevent  those  tedious  harangues,  whieh 
otherwise  1  would  be  obliged  to  deliver  at  evety 
threshold,  I  have,  according  to  Uie  oustom  of  the 
most  polite  pedlars,  committed  the  contents  of  niy 
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pack  to  a  handbill,  though  in  a  style  M>mewhat  re- 
mote from  any  I  have  yet  seen. 

AvrKtmsKuwHr  BrrsAosDiif  ▲it. 

Fair  ladiee,  I  pray,  for  one  moment  to  stay. 

Until  with  eubmiasioa  I  tell  you. 
What  mmlinfl  so  cnriou^  for  uses  so  varions, 

A  poet  has  here  brouglit  to  sell  yon. 

Here's  handkerchiefe  charming;  book-muslina  like 
ermine. 

Brocaded,  striped,  coi*ded,  and  check'd ; 
Sweet  Venus,  they  say,  on  Cupid*s  birth-day. 

In  British-made  miislin<i  was  deck'd. 

If  these  ean't  eontent  ye,  here's  muslins  in  plenty, 

From  one  shilling  up  Ui  a  dozen. 
That  Juno  might  wear,  and  more  beauteous  appear, 

When  she  meatis  tlie  old  Thunderer  to  cozen. 

Here  are  fine  jaeonets,  of  nnmberless  sets, 

With  spotted  and  sprigged  feetoons; 
And  lovely  tambours,  with  elegant  flowers. 

For  bonnets,  cloaks,  aprons,  or  gowns. 

Now,  ye  Fair,  if  ye  choose  any  piece  to  peruse. 

With  pleasure  I'll  instantly  shew  it : 
If  the  Pedlar  should  fail  to  be  favor'd  with  sale. 

Then  I  hope  you'll  encourage  the  Poet. 

Though  the  subscription  part  of  the  enterprise 
wa?  a  fifulnre,  the  book  was  printed  in  July, 
1790,  and  the  aothor  again  made  his  rounds  to 
deliver  copies  to  the  few  subscriber  i  he  had  ob- 
tained, and  sell  to  some  of  the  many  who  were 
not.  Poetry  is  said  to  be  a  drug  on  a  ])ublisher's 
shelves,  and  can  only  be  an  active  commoility  of 
a  pedlar's  pack  when  its  proprietor  is  on  foot. 
The  second  tonr  produced  a  disgust  to  the  busi- 
ness, and  he  abandoned  it  for  the  loom  at  Paisley. 
That  had  not  been  long  in  motion  before  he 
heard  of  a  proposed  discussion  at  an  Edinburgh 
debating  society,  compo«ied  of  a  portion  of  the 
city  literati,  as  to  "wnother  have  the  exertions 
of  Allan  Ramsay  or  Robert  Fergusson  done  more 
honor  to  8c<Jttish  poetry?"  He  borrowed  the 
poems  of  the  hitter  poet,  worked  hard  by  day  to 
earn  the  means  to  travel  to  Edinburgh,  and  by 
night  at  a  poem.  The  Laurel  Disputed,  which  ho 
read  at  the  time  and  place  of  the  dlscn^sion, 
before  the  assembled  *^  Forum."  The  audience 
<fid  not  agree  with  him  in  his  preference  of  Fer- 
ffnsson,  bnt  the  merits  of  the  performance  gained 
him  fHends— among  others,  Dr.  Anderson,  for 
whose  periodical  of  the  Bee  he  became  a  contri- 
bntor. 

Before  leaving  town  he  recited  two  other 
poems,  Rab  ana  Ringan^  and  The  Lass  o*  the 
Fack^  and  published  with  his  friend  Ebenezer 
Picken,  who  had  taken  the  part  of  Ramsay  in 
blank  verse,  a  pamphlet,  entitled  The  Laurel 
Disputed;  or,  trie  Merits  of  Allan  E^msay  and 
Bohert  Fergusson  Contrasted^  in  Two  Poetical 
RsaySy  by  la,  Piehen  and  A.  Wilson.  On  return- 
ing to  Paisley,  when  his  funds  were  exhausted, 
his  Edinbnrgh  sncoeas  indnced  him  to  bring  out 
a  Beoond  edition  of  his  poems.  The  volume,  with 
the  title,  Poems,  Humorous,  Satirical,  and  Serious, 
was  issned  immediately,  and  the  anthor  again 
attempted  to  be  his  own  bookseller,  and  again 
fiiiled. 

In  1792,  his  poem  of  Watty  and  Meg  was  pub- 
lished anonymously.  It  met  with  very  great 
saooess — one  hnndred  thousand  oopies  being  sold 
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within  a  few  weeks — ind  received  the  high  honor 
of  being  attributed  to  Burns.  This  was  a  great 
gratification  to  the  anthor,  who  entertained  a 
high  regard  for  the  gi*eat  poet,  and  had  pre- 
viou<i1y  made  his  acquaintance  by  a  letter  which 
he  wrote  to  Burns  on  the  first  publication  of  his 
poems,  in  which  he  objected  to  some  on  the  score 
of  immorality.  Bums  replied  he  was  so  used  to 
such  communications  that  he  usually  paid  no 
attention  to  them ;  bnt  that  as  Wilson  showed 
him.«lf  to  be  a  good  poet,  he  would,  in  this  in- 
stance, vindicate  himself.  Wilson  afterwards 
visited  Burns  at  Ayrshire. 

A  dispute  arising  between  the  manufacturers 
and  weavers  of  Paisley,  Wilson,  in  the  interest  of 
the  latter,  wn>te  several  satirical  poems  against 
the  former,  which  were  handed  around  in  MS. 
One  of  these.  The  Shark,  or  Long  Mills  Detected, 
he  sent  in  manuscript  to  the  person  it  attacked, 
with  an  offer  to  suppress  it  for^rd  guineas.  For 
this  he  was  prosecuted,  and  on  conviction  sent  to 
jail  for  a  few  dayy,  and  to  burn  his  poem  in  pub- 
lic. The  latter  portion  of  his  sentence  was  put 
in  execution  on  the  sixth  of  February,  1798.  In 
consideration  to  his  feelin;^^  no  public  notice  was 
given,  and  the  apt  was  witnesised  only  by  the 
chance  passers-by.  The  poem  had  already  been 
secretly  printed  after  the  commencement  of  the 
prosecution,  in  the  preceding  May.*  This  occur- 
rence was,  no  doubt,  one  of  the  causes  of  his 
emigration  to  America.  The  others  were  his 
8ymi)athy  with  the  democratic  spirit  of  the  early 
days  of  the  French  Revolirtion,  which  caused 
him  to  be  suspected  by  the  authorities,  the  hope- 
lessness of  bettering  his  condition  in  the  old 
world,  and  the  alluring  prospect  of  political  and 
pecuniary  independence  held  out  by  the  new. 
After  living  for  four  months  at  the  rate  of  a  shil- 
ling a  week,  he  saved  money  enough  to  pay  for 
his  passage,  walked  to  Port  Patrick,  sailed  to 
Belfast,  and  thence  embarked  as  a  deck  passen- 
ger for  Atnerioo. 

He  landed  at  Newcastle,  Delaware,  Jidy  14, 
1794,  and  proceeded  forthwith  to  Philadelphia, 
distant  thirty-three  miles,  on  foot,  shooting  on  the 
way  a  bird  of  the  red-headed  woodpecker  species, 
the  commencement  of  his  ornithological  pursuits. 
On  his  arrival  at  the  city,  he  worked  for  a  time 
at  copperplate  printing  with  one  of  his  country- 
men, and  afterwards  tried  his  old  avocations  of 
weaving  and  peddling.  These  were  abandoned 
in  1794  for  school-keeping.  He  commenced  this 
portion  of  his  career  near  Frankford,  which  he 
soon  abandoned  for  a  better  position  at  Miles- 
town,  Pa.,  where  he  remained  until  the  com- 
mencement of  the  next  century,  diligently  em- 
ployed in  repairing  the  deficiencies  of  his  own 
education,  as  well  as  laying  the  foundations  of 
that  of  the  children  in  his  charge.  He  also 
indoctrinated  himself  in  American  politics,  deli- 
vered an  oration  On  the  Power  and  Value  of 
National  Liberty,  and  wrote  the  song,  Jefferson 
and  Liberty,  about  this  period. 


^  A  few  yean  before  h!s  death  Wilson  Bent  for  his  brother 
David  to  join  him  in  Atnctico.  Dayid  brongrht  wl!h  him 
copies  of  these  satires,  which  ho  had  collected  with  soma 
trouble,  and  presented  them  to  hLi  brother.  The  author,  how- 
ever,  at  once  threw  thorn  in  the  flrc^  saying:  ^  These  were  the 
ff>1Iics  of  yooth:  and  luid  I  taken  tnv  good  old  &ther*8  adrioe, 
they  never  would  have  seen  the  Ilgbt^ 
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In  1S03  lie  took  charge  of  a  geminary  near 
Graj'b  i'eiTj,  on  the  Schuylkill,  four  miles  from 
PliiUdelphio.  This  brought  him  into  cuiQiimni- 
cadoD  with  two  valuable  frietiils  William  Bar- 
tram  the  naturalist,  and  Lawson  the  engraver. 
IliB  leisure  hours  were  now  devoted  to  the  pnr- 
mit  to  which  he  was  becoming  more  and  more 
attached — that  of  Ornithologj-. 


Id  ins  tow  I 

need  in  coi 

r  gsdng 


»  nnilo  (he  writes  to  Bartrun)  to  think, 
thnt  while  others  are  inimerec.l  in  deep  tehemee  of 

fp«ei]lation  and  ■^randiioroent.  ■■-  i— -'-■: —  • 

■nd  pnrehftiiiig  planlationi,  I  am 
templation  over  the  plumage  at 
like  ■  deepairiitg  lover  on  the  liui 
While  others  are  boarding  up  their  bogs  of  monoy, 
witbont  the  power  of  enjoying  it,  I  am  collecting, 
without  injuriag  my  eonKience,  or  wounding  my 
peare  of  mmd,  thoee  beautifiil  gpecimene  of  Nature^ 
work*  that  are  for  ever  pleasing.  I  have  had  live 
erowe,  hawks,  «id  owU ;  opoMunu,  sqairrels,  enakea, 
lizarda,  Ac,  w  that  my  room  has  sometimes  re- 
minded me  of  Nonh'a  ark;  but  Noah  had  a  wife  in 

nier  ofit,  and,  in  tliis  particnlnr,  oar  pamllel 

>t  altogether  tally. 
1  receive  every  subject  of  natnml  hUtory  that  is 
brought  to  me:  and,  Uiongh  they  do  not  march  into 
my  ark  from  all  quarters,  ■<  they  did  into  that  of 
oar  great  anaeetor,  yet  I  And  means,  by  the  distri- 
bution of  B  few  fivepenny  bit;  to  make  them  find 
the  way  foat  enough.  A  boy,  not  long  ago,  brotight 
me  a  large  basketful  of  orowb  I  expect  his  next 
load  will  be  ball  frogs,  if  I  don't  soon  issue  ordera 
to  theoontrary.  Oneof  mThoye  caught  n  mouse  in 
•chool.  a  few  days  ago,  and  directly  marched  up  to 
me  with  his  prisoner.  I  set  about  drawing  it  that 
tome  evening  ;  and  all  the  while  the  pnntings  of  its 
little  heart  shewed  it  to  he  in  the  most  extreme 
agonies  of  fear.  I  bad  intended  to  kilt  it.  in  order 
to  fix  it  in  the  claws  of  a  staffed  owl ;  but,  happen- 
ing to  snill  ■  few  drops  "f  water  iienr  where  it  wns 
tied,  it  lappeil  it  nji  with  such  eogemos,  and  looked 
b  myfiiee  witJi  such  an  eye  of  supplicating  terror,  u 
perfectlT  overcame  me.  1  immediately  untied  it,  and 
restored  it  to  life  and  liberty.  The  agonies  of  a 
ptuoner  at  tho  stake,  while  the  Arc  aod  inetrrm^nla 


of  t<am«nt  ore  preparing,  eoald  net  be  more  oeren 
thnn  the  sufTerings  of  that  poor  mouse;  and,  insigiii- 
ficont  as  ths  object  was.  I  felt  at  that  mornent  the 
■weet  sensations  that  merey  leareaontb*  mind  when 
she  triumph*  over  cruelty. 

A  letter  written  a  Uttle  after,  in  Jnne,  180S, 

Bhcws  tbat  the  amateur  iimnsemeDt  was  aboot 

becoming  the  engrossing  occapation  of  his  life. 

;  Addreeeing  a  friend  ot  P^sley,  he  oaja:  "Cloee 

I  applicatdon  to  the  diitie!>  of  my  profeesion,  which 

I  Ihave  followed  since  November,  1796,  baa  deeply 

injuretl  my  constitution;  the  more  bo,  that  my 

rumbling  disposition  was  the  worae  calcniated  of 

I  any  one  b  in  tite  world  for  the  an^tere  regukiit; 

I  of  a  teacher's  life.     I  have  had  many   pnrraits 

since  I  left  Scotland — matberaatjcs,  the  German 

langnage,  mnsie,   drawing,  &c.,  and   I   oin  now 

about  to  make  a  collection  of  alt  onr  finest  birds," 

The  labors  to  which  he  refera  had  been  undergone 

to  supply,  not  only  bis  own  dmple  wojita,  but 

also  tliose  of  a  nephew,  who  with  his  fiunily  had 

[  settled  on  a  fanii,  of  which  Wilson  aod  the 

I  nephew  were  Jtunt  owners,  in  the  state  of  New 

I  York,     One  of  his  variona  oocupstions  had  been 

to  oontriljute  a  number  of  poems,  among  otben 

his  Solitary  Tutor,  to  Chnries  Brockden  Brown's 

Literary  Magatine. 

In  October,  1804,  Wilson,  with  two  fnenda, 
made  a  pedestrian  tour  to  the  Falls  of  Niugnro. 
Winter  overtook  them  on  tht'ir  return,  in  Kovem- 
be:',  nenr  Caynga  I^ke.  One  of  his  companioM 
tiuried  with  bis  relatives  until  the  spring,  nnd  the 
other  availed  himself  of  a  less  fatiguing  mode  of 
transportntion  than  that  afforded  by  hi-^  lcg« ;  but 
Wilson  tnidged  on  with  his  gun  through  the 
snow  "  mid-leg  deep,"  and  arrived  home  in  the 
beginning  of  December,  after  a  jonmey  of  1257 
miles,  and  an  absence  of  69  days.  One  resalt  of 
the  trip  was  his  poem  of  The  ForaterM,  pub- 
lished in  the  Port  Folio;  another  to  confirm  hjm 
in  the  reKilution  he  had  token.  He  says,  in  a 
letter  to  Bartram: — 

So  far  nm  I  from  being  satisfied  witb  what  I  hare 
seen,  or  discouraged  by  the  fatigues  which  evny 
traveller  must  submit  to,  that  I  feel  more  eager  thaa 
ever  to  commence  some  more  extensive  expedition. 
where  scenes  and  subjects,  entirely  new  and  gene, 
rally  unknown,  might  reward  ray  curioeity;  and 
where,  perhaps,  my  humble  acquisitions  might  add 
something  to  the  storca  of  knowledge.  For  oil  the 
hazards  and  privations  incident  to  sueh  an  undertak- 
ing, t  feel  confidant  in  my  own  spirit  and  molatioD. 
With  no  family  to  enchain  my  afTeetioiis;  no  lies 
but  tliose  of  fnendship  ;  with  the  most  ardent  lore 
to  my  adopted  country  ;  with  a  constitution  whidi 
hardens  nmidst  fntigues ;  and  with  a  dispooitJMi 
sociable  and  open,  which  can  find  itself  at  homs  by 
nn  Indinn  fire  in  the  depth  of  the  woods,  as  well  as 
in  the   beet  apartment  of  the  eiviliied  ;  for  Uicm; 

determined  to  become  a  traveller. 

Wilson  now  employed  his  Idsnre  boors  in  per- 
fecting himself  in  drawing  nnd  coloring.  lie 
also  practised  the  art  of  etching,  and  endeavored 
to  engage  his  friend  Lawsuo*  in  hii  prtgeoted 


At  lbs  H*  or  elilHD  be  renarcd  to  UssAnU'r.  He  n^ 
il>'T(lo[i«d  s  Isito  tm  lili  fatnre  panult,  ttrmtaraiitt.  alttr  ll>- 
Inp  bks  DopT-booki  with  sketcus,  br  ongnTlnp  m  nwalli 
twi>nlawltlith*l»(iitii(skDUs.    Hansxtsmptor^sMstt- 
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publication  on  American  Ornithology,  bitt  with- 
oat  success.  Obstacles  did  not,  however,  change 
his  purpose.  He  dedared  his  intention  to  go  on, 
though  the  effort  cost  him  his  life.  ^*  If  so,^^  he 
said,  ^*I  shoU  at  least  leave  a  small  beacon  to 
point  out  where  I  perished.*'  He  wrote  to  Jef- 
ferson in  1806,  requesting  employment  in  the  ex- 
peditions fitting  out  for  the  survey  of  the  western 
territory.  No  reply  was  received  jto  the  applica- 
tion ;*  but  private  enterprise  was  now  about  to  i 
furnish  the  means  for  the  execution  of  his  long 
cherished  project.  William  Bradford,  the  pub- 
lisher, of  Philadelphia,  engaged  WiLon  to  super- 
intend a  new  edition  of  Rees^s  Cyclopnodia,  which 
he  was  desirous  of  issuing.  The  liberal  salary 
which  he  paid  enabled  his  editor  to  abandon  the 
drudgery  of  school-keeping,  and  devote  himself 
to  this  work,  which  progressed  so  well  in  his 
hands  that  the  publisher  agreed  to  undertake  the 
Ornithology.  He  worked  so  unremittingly  in 
preparing  for  the  press  that  his  health  began  to 
fail.  As  a  relaxation,  he  undertook  a  pedestrian 
excursion  through  Pennsylvania  in  August,  1807, 
from  which  he  returned  with  new  vigor  to  the 
desk. 

The  first  of  the  nine  volumes  contemplated  was 
published  in  September,  1808,  the  edition  consist- 
ing of  only  two  hundred  copies.  The  plates 
were  engraved  by  Lawson.  In  the  same  month, 
the  author  set  out  for  the  eastward  to  procure 
subscribers.  His  letters  record  the  various  modes 
of  reception  he  encountered. 

I  have  (he  writes)  purposely  avoided  saying 
any  thing,  either  |;ood  or  t>ad,  on  the  encourage- 
ment I  have  met  with.  I  shall  only  say,  that  among 
the  many  thousands  that  have  examined  my  book — 
and  among  these  were  men  of  the  first  character  for 
taste  a-id  literature — ^I  have  heard  nothing  but  ex- 
pressions of  the  highest  admiration  and  esteem.  If 
1  have  been  mistaken  in  pnbliahing  a  work  too  good 
for  the  country,  it  is  a  mnlt  not  likely  to  bo  soon 
repeate.1,  and  will  pretty  severely  correct  itself 
But,  whatever  may  be  the  result  of  the^c  matters,  I 
shall  not  sit  down  with  folded  hands,  whilst  any 
thing  can  be  done  to  carry  my  point,  since  God  helps 
them  who  help  theaisefves.     I  am  fixing  corres- 

Eondents  in  every  corner  of  these  northern  regions, 
ke  so  many  picKets  and  out-posts  ;  so  that  scarcely 
a  wren  or  tii  shall  be  able  to  pass  nlong  from  York 
to  Canada  but  I  shall  get  intelligence  of  it 

•        *••••••• 

I  spent  nearly  the  whole  of  Saturday  in  New- 
ark, where  my  book  attracted  as  many  starers  as  a 
bear  or  a  mammoth  would  have  done ;  and  I  arrived 


nnith  to  make  Mm  a  graver  firom  his  dcwsiiptlon  of  the  tool, 
and  amused  btmsolf  as  he  drank  his  ale  of  an  evening,  in  orna- 
meoting  the  pewter  tankard.  Thlr^-dx  yean  after  his  re- 
moral  to  the  CTnitod  States,  he  heard  a  trareller  speak  of  hav- 
log  been  shown  this  tankard  by  the  innkeeper  of  the  house  he 
then  freqaented.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  emigrated  to  Ame- 
rica, and  established  himself  In  Phitadclphia.  His  plates  for 
Wllsoa  Ibnn  his  ^lef  work. 

*  **  How  often,"  says  Andnbon,  speaking  of  his  own  reocp- 
tloo  at  WashinirtoD,  **  did  I  think  of  the  error  committed  by 
WllsoD.  wlien,  instead  of  going  to  Washington  and  presenting 
himself  to  President  Jefferson,  he  forwaraed  his  application 
throo|^  ao  nncertaia  modlam.  He,  like  myself,  womd  donbt- 
loitt  nve  been  received  with  fkror,  and  obtained  his  desire. 
How  often  hare  I  thonght  of  the  impression  his  plerdns  eye 
wonld  bare  made  on  the  discriminating  and  learned  President, 
to  whom,  in  half  the  time  necessary  for  reading  a  letter,  he 
might  lmv9  said  tAx  timen  as  mnch  as  it  contained.  Bat,  alas  1 
Wilson,  lortead  of  preventing  himself,  sent  a  snbstitnte,  which 
it  seems  was  not  received  by  the  Prv»idi>nt,  and  whicti,  there* 
/ore,  eoold  not  have  answered  the  luteudod  end.'* 


in  New  York  the  aame  evening.  The  next  day,  I 
wrote  a  number  of  letters,  enclosing  cujuea  of  the 
prospectus  to  different  gentlemen  in  town.  In  the 
afternoon  of  Tuesd:iy,  I  took  my  book,  and  waited 
on  ench  of  those  gentlemen  to  whom  I  had  written 
the  preceding  day.  Among  these  I  found  some 
friends,  but  more  admirers  The  professors  of  Co> 
lumbia  College  expressed  much  esteem  for  my  per- 
formance. Tiie  professor  of  langunges,  being  a 
Scotchman,  and  also  a  Wilson,  seemed  to  feel  all  tlic 
pride  of  national  partiality  so  common  to  his  country- 
men ;  and  would  have  done  me  any  favour  in  his 
power,  I  spent  the  whole  of  this  week  traversing 
the  streets,  from  one  particular  house  to  another, 
till,  I  believe,  I  became  almost  as  well  known  as  the 
public  crier,  or  the  clerk  of  the  market,  for  I  could 
frequently  perceive  gentlemen  point  me  out  to 
others,  as  I  passed  with  my  book  under  my  arm. 

On  reaching  Hartford,  I  waited  on  Mr.  G.  a 
member  of  Congress,  who  recommended  me  to  seve- 
ral others,  particularly  Mr.  W.,  a  gentlenum  of  taste 
and  fortune,  who  was  extremely  obliging.  The  pub- 
lisher of  a  newspaper  here  expressed  the  highest 
admiration  of  the  work,  and  has  since  paid  many 
handsome  compliments  to  it  in  his  pubhcation,  as 
three  other  editors  did  in  New  York.  This  is  a  species 
of  currency  that  will  neither  purchase  plates,  nor 
pay  the  printer;  but,  nevertiieless,  it  is  gratifying 
to  the  vanity  of  an  author, — ^when  nothing  better 
can  be  got 

I  travelled  on  through  New  Hampshire,  stopping 
at  every  place  where  I  was  likely  to  do  any  busi- 
ness ;  and  went  as  far  east  as  Portland,  in  Maine, 
where  I  staid  three  days ;  and,  the  supreme  court 
being  then  sitting,  I  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
and  conversing  with  people  from  the  remotest  boun- 
daries of  the  United  States  in  this  quarter,  and  re- 
ceived much  interesting  information  from  them  with 
r^ard  to  the  birds  wat  frequent  these  northern 
regions.  From  Portland,  I  directed  my  course 
across  the  country,  among  dreary,  savage  glens,  and 
mountains  covered  with  pines  and  hemlocks,  amid 
whose  black  and  half  burnt  trunks,  the  everlasting 
rocks  and  stones,  that  cover  this  country,  "grinned 
horribly.**  One  hundred  and  fifty-seven  miles 
brought  me  to  Dartmouth  College,  New  Hampshire, 
on  the  Vermont  Una  Here  I  paid  my  addresses  to 
the  reverend  fathers  of  literature,  and  met  with  a 
kind  and  obliging  reception.  Dr.  Wheelock,  the 
President,  made  me  eat  at  his  table,  and  the  profes- 
sors vied  with  each  other  to  oblige  me. 

I  ex^t  to  be  in  Albany  in  five  days ;  and,  if 
the  legislature  be  sitting,  I  shall  be  detained  perhaps 
three  davs  there.  In  eight  days  more,  I  hope  to  be 
in  Philadelphia.  I  have  laboured  with  the  zeal  of 
a  kiiightrerrant,  in  exhibiting  this  book  of  mine, 
wherever  I  went,  travelling  with  it,  like  a  b^gar 
with  his  bantling,  from  town  to  town,  and  from  one 
country  to  another.  I  have  been  loaded  with 
praises,  with  compliments,  and  kindnesses, — shaken 
almost  to  pieces  in  stage  coaches  ;  I  have  wandered 
among  strangers,  hearing  the  same  O's  and  Ah's,  and 
telli[ig  the  same  story,  a  thousand  times  over :  and 
for  what  ?  Ay,  that  s  it  I  You  are  very  anxious  to 
know,  and  you  shall  know  the  whole  when  I  reach 
Philadelphia. 

During  the  winter  he  continued  his  tour  south- 
ward. 

In  Annapolis  I  panted  my  book  through  both 
houses  of  the  legislature ;  the  wise  men  of  Maryland 
stared  and  gaped,  from  bench  to  bench ;  but,  having 
never  heard  of  such  a  thing  as  one  hundred  and 
twenty  dollars  for  a  boolc,  the  ay«s  for  snbsoribinf; 
were  none;  and  so  it  wat  unanimously  determined 
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in  tho  negative.    Nowise  diflpoii raped  by  this  sage  ' 
ilocii»io:i,  I  pursued  my  route  throuph  the  tobacco 
fiel<K  8lon^l:8,  orul  Bwanips  of  tliia  illitcrnte  corner 
4»f  tlic  Stjitc  to  "SVnsliiiigttiii,   distatit   thirtj'-eight 
•iiilea  ;  and   in  my  way  opened  fifty-five  gates.     I 
was  foreworned  t'lint  I  Fliould  meet  "with  many  of 
these  embarrassment?,  Jind  I  opened  twenty-two  of 
them  with  nil  the  patience  ond  philosophy  I  could 
inu:*ter;  but  when  1  still  found  them  coming  thicker 
and  fiwtor,  my  patience  ond  philosophy  both  aban- 
lonod  mr»,  ana   I  pnluted  every  new   gate  (which 
'•h'iUMl  mo  to  plnjgc  into  the  mud  to  open  it)  with 
perlmi'S  lo-^s  C  luistian  resignation  than  I  ought  to 
linve  <lo:ie.     Tho  negroes  there  are  very  nmnero'i?, 
a  111  m<>:»t  wretchedly  elad:  their  wliole  covering,  in   | 
T.mny  i:.pt:inoo9,  assumes  the  apjieuronce   of  i. either 
coiit,  wni.^ttoat,  nor  breeches,  but  a  motley  mass  of 
con  so,    dirty   woollen    rngs,     of    various    colours, 
gft'hcred  up  about  them.     When  I  stopped  at  some 
of  the  negro  huts  to  inquire  tlie  road,  both  men  and 
v.'innen   huddled  nj)    tneir   filthy  bundles    of  rn^i 
around  them,  with  T)oth  arms,  in  order  to  cover  their 
n.ikedncss,  and  came  out,  very  civilly,  to  shew  me 
the  way. 

I  mentioned  to  you  in  my  last,  that  the  streets 
of  Norfolk  were  in  a  most  dissgracefal  state ;  but  I 
was  informed,  that,  some  time  before,  they  had  been 
much  worse;  that  at  one  time,  tlie  news-ran ier  de- 
livered his  papers  from  a  boat,  which  he  poled  along 
tlirough  the  mire  ;  and  that  a  party  of  sailors,  hav- 
i!:g  nothing  better  to  do,  actually  launched  a  ship's 
h)i;g  boat  ii.to  the  streets,  rowing  along  with  four 
oars  through  the  mud,  while  one  stood  at  the  bow, 
heaving  the  lead,  and  sii^ging  out  the  depth. 

The  general  features  of  Korth  Caroliiia,  where  I 
cro?i=ed  it,  are  immense,  solitary  pine  f«vnnnas, 
through  which  tiie  road  winds  among  stagnant 
ponds,  swarming  with  alligators,  dark,  sluggish 
crocks,  of  the  colour  of  brandy,  over  which  are 
thrown  high  wooden  bridge©,  without  railings,  and 
so  crazy  and  rotten,  as  not  only  to  alarm  one's  hoi-se, 
but  al?o  the  rider,  and  to  make  it  a  matter  of  thanks- 
giving with  both,  when  they  get  fairly  over,  without 
going  through ;  enormous  cypress  swamjw,  wliich, 
to  a  stranger,  have  a  striking,  desolate,  and  ruinous 
appearance.  Picture  to  yourself  a  forest  of  pro- 
digious trees,  rising,  as  thick  os  they  eon  grow,  from 
a  vast,  flat,  and  impenetrable  monws,  covered  for  ten 
feet  from  the  ground  with  reeds.  The  leafless  limbs 
of  the  cypresses  are  clothed  with  an  extraordinary 
kind  of  moss,  {Tillandaia  Uitneoifics,)  {vom  two  to  ten 
feet  loi.g,  in  such  quantities  that  fifty  men  might 
conceal  themselves  in  one  tree.  Nothing  in  this 
country  struck  me  with  such  surprise  as  the  prospect 
of  several  thousand  acres  of  such  timber,  loaded,  as 
it  were,  with  many  million  tons  of  tow,  waving  in 
the  wind.  I  attempted  to  penetrate  several  of  these 
swam|>8  with  my  gun,  in  search  of  something  new  ; 
but,  except  in  some  chance  ^la<^es,  I  found  it  al- 
together impracticable.  I  coaptod  nhmg  their  bor- 
ders, however,  in  many  places,  and  was  surprised  at 
the  great  profusion  of  evergreens,  of  numberless 
sorts,  ond  a  variety  of  berries  that  I  knew  nothing 
of.  Here  I  found  multitudes  of  birds,  that  never 
wintered  with  us  in  Pennsylvania,  living  in  abun- 
dance. 

From  Wilmington  I  rode  through  solitary  pine 
savannas  and  cypress  swamps  as  before,  sometimes 
thirty  miles  without  seeing  a  hut 'or  human  being. 
On  arriving  at  the  Wackamaw,  Pedee,  and  Black 
River,  I  made  long  zigriigs  omong  the  rich  nabobs, 
who  live  on  their  rice  plantations,  amidst  large  vil- 
lages of  negro  liuts.  One  of  these  gentlemen  told 
me  that  he  had  "  something  better  than  six  hundred 
head  of  blacks !" 


Returning  with  a  few  Bobscribera,  three  hundred 
addition^  copies  were  struck  off.  Volnme  II. 
appeared  in  Jaimaiy,  1810,  and  the  author,  having 
seen  it  through  the  press,  set  ont  on  a  tour  down 
the  Ohio  and  Mississippi  in  quest  of  new  mate- 
rials and  new  subscribers.  After  consultation  at 
Pittsburgh,  lie  decided  to  make  the  descent  of  the 
river  in  a  small  open  skifl',  a  mode  which,  though 
perilous,  rec<»inraended  itself  on  the  «5ore  of  eoi>- 
iiomy  and  Iree^lom  of  action.  He  embarked  alone 
on  the  24th  of  February,  and  writes  to  his  friend, 
Lawsou — 

My  stock  of  provisions  consisted  of  some  biscuit 
and  cheese,  and  a  bottle  of  cordial,  presented  me  by 
a  gentleman  of  Pittsbui-g;  my  gun,  trunk,  ond  great 
coat  occupied  one  end  of  the  boat;  I  hod  a  small  tin, 
occasionally  to  bale  her,  and  to  take  my  beverage 
from  the  Ohio  with;  and,  biddiLg  adieu  to  the 
smoky  confines  of  Pitt,  I  launched  into  tlie  stream, 
and  soon  winded  awar  among  the  hills  tliat  every 
where  enclose  this  noble  river.  Tlic  weather  waa 
warm  and  serene,  and  the  river,  like  a  mirror,  except 
where  floating  masses  of  ice  spotted  its  surface,  mid 
which  required  sonie  core  to  steer  clear  of;  bat 
tljcee,  to  my  suq>rise,  in  less  than  a  day's  sailit.g, 
totally  dii»appeared.  Far  from  being  concerned  at 
my  new  situation,  I  felt  my  heart  expand  with  joy 
at  the  novelties  which  surrounded  me ;  I  listened 
with  ph^nsure  to  the  whistling  of  tlie  red  bird  on  the 
banks  as  I  pa-sed,  and  eontemp1ate<l  the  forest 
scenery,  as  it  reee«led,  with  increasing  deh^hL  The 
smoke  of  the  numerous  sugar  camps,  rising  lazily 
among  the  mountains,  gave  great  eflfect  to  the  vary- 
ing lamlscape;  and  the  grotes^jue  h'g  cabins,  that 
here  and  there  opened  from  tho  woods,  were 
diminished  into  mere  dog-houses  by  the  sublimity 
of  the  impending  mounlxiina.  If  you  suppose  to 
yourjjelf  two  parallel  ranges  of  forest-covered  hills, 
who?e  irregular  summits  are  seldom  more  than  tlirce 
or  four  miles  apart,  winding  tlirough  an  immense 
extent  of  country,  and  enclosing  a  river  half  a  mile 
wide,  which  alternately  washes  the  steen  declivity 
on  one  side,  and  leaves  a  rich,  forest-clad  oottom  on 
the  other,  of  a  mile  or  so  in  breadth,  you  will  have 
a  pretty  correct  idea  of  the  appearance  of  the  Ohio. 
The  banks  of  these  rich  flats  ore  from  twenty  to 
sixty  and  eighty  feet  high  ;  and  even  these  last  were 
witfiin  a  few  feet  of  being  overflowed  in  Pecember, 
1808. 

I  now  stripped  with  alacrity  to  my  new  avoca- 
tion. The  current  went  about  two  and  a  half  miles 
an  hour,  and  I  added  al)out  three  and  a  half  miles 
more  to  the  boat's  way  with  my  oan. 

I  rowed  twenty  odd  miles  the  first  spell,  and 
found  I  should  be  able  to  stand  it  perfectly  welL 
About  an  hour  after  night,  I  jmi  up  at  a  miserable 
cabin,  fifty-two  miles  fi-om  Pittsburg,  where  I  slept 
on  what  I  supposed  to  be  corn  stalks,  or  something 
worse ;  so,  prererring  the  smooth  bosom  of  the  Ohio 
to  tills  brusn  heap,  I  got  up  long  before  day,  and, 
being  under  no  apprehension  of  losing  my  way,  I 
again  pushed  out  mto  the  stream.  'Ae  landscape 
on  eacn  side  lay  in  one  moss  of  shade ;  but  the  ^n^n- 
deur  of  the  projecting  headlands  and  Tanishing 
points,  or  lines,  was  charmingly  reflected  in  the 
smooth  glassy  surface  below.  I  could  only  discover 
when  I  was  passii.g  a  clearing  by  the  crowing  of 
cocks,  and  now  and  then,  in  more  sohtarr  places, 
the  big-homed  owl  made  a  most  hideous  hollowing, 
that  echoed  amone  the  mountaius.  lu  this  lonesome 
manner,  with  full  leisure  for  observation  and  reflee- 
tion,  exposed  to  hardsliips  all  day,  and  hard  berths 
all  night,  to  storms  of  rain,  haif,  an*!  snow, — for  it 
froze  severely  almost  every  night, — I  persevered. 
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fiom  tbd  24th  of  Fc4>ninry  to  Sunday  evening, 
M&rch  17,  when  1  moored  my  skiff  sa^ly  in  Bear 
Gnus  Creek,  at  the  rapids  of  the  Ohio,  after  a  voy- 
age  of  seven  hundred  and  twenty  milesb 

It  was  during  this  descent  of  the  Ohio  that  he 
wrote  the  poem  of  the  Pilgrim,  From  Louisville 
he  made  his  way  to  Nashville,  and  thence  through 
the  Indian  country  to  Natchez. 

A  pleasant  incident  of  his  journey  was  his 
treatment  by  a  planter  named  Dunbar,  residing 
near  Nashville,  who,  hearing  that  he  was  in  the 
vicinity,  addressed  him  the  following  letter : — 

Sn, — ^It  is  very  unfortunate  that  I  should  be  so 
much  indisposed  as  to  be  coniined  to  my  bcd-rouiii ; 
nevertheless,  I  cannot  give  up  the  idea  of  having 
the  pleasure  of  seeing  you,  as  soon  as  you  find  it 
convenient.  The  perusal  of  your  first  volume  of 
Ornithology,  lent  me  by  General  Wilkinson,  hns  pro- 
duced in  me  a  very  gretit  desire  of  making  your 
acquaintance. 

I  understand  from  my  boy,  that  you  propose 
going,  in  a  few  days,  to  New  Orleans,  where  you 
will  see  some  small  cabinets  of  natural  history  that 
may  interest  you.  But.  as  I  presume  it  is  your  in- 
tention to  prosecute  your  inquiries  into  the  interior 
of  our  country,  this  cannot  be  done  better  than  from 
my  house  as  your  head-quarters,  where  every  thing 
will  be  mode  convenient  to  your  wishes.  My  house 
stands  literally  in  the  forest,  and  your  beautiful 
orioles,  with  oUier  elegant  birds,  are  our  court-yard 
companions. 

The  bearer  attends  yon  with  a  couple  of  horses, 
on  the  supposition  that  it  may  be  convenient  for 
you  to  visit  us  to-day  ;  otherwise,  he  shall  wait  on 
you  any  other  dtiy  that  you  shall  appoint 
I  am  respectfully,  Ac 

WiLUAM  DUKBAB. 

Forest,  96th  Msy,  1810. 

"Wilson  accepted  the  invitation,  and  found  the 
reality  fully  equal  to  the  promise.  He  returned 
to  Philadelphia  on  the  second  of  August,  after  a 
seven  months'  tour,  during  which  he  had  ex- 
pended only  four  hundred  and  fifty  dollars. 

Several  amusing  incidents,  as  might  naturally 
be  expected,  occurred  during  these  and  several 
other  canvassing  tours  at  a  later  period,  for  snl  - 
fieri ptions  of  $120  each.     Not  only  were  private 
collectors  rare  in  those  days,  but  public  libraries 
were  few  and  generally  poor.    At  Haverhill,  N. H., 
he  was  arrested  in  1812  as  a  spy  from  Canada, 
taking  sketches  for  the  use  of  an  anticipated 
British  invasion,  and  brought  before  a  magistrate, 
by  whom  he  was  promptly  released.    In  1812, 
he  was  made  a  member  of  the  American  Philo- 
sophical Society.     He  resided  for  a  great  portion 
of  this  and  the  previous  year  with  his  friend,  Mr. 
Bartram,  at  the  Botanic  Gai*den,  and  at  this  con- 
genial and  delightful  residence  made  mpid  pro- 
gress in  his  work.     The  seventh  volume  was 
published  in  the  early  part  of  1 818.    The  author's 
anxiety  to  complete  his  work  induced  him,   in 
consequence  of  the  difficulty  of  finding  competent 
artists  to  color  his  phites,  to  undertake  the  work 
himaelf,  in  addition  to  his  usual  severe  literary 
labors,  which  were  crowded  so  far    into    the 
night  as  to  deprive  him  of  his  neccs:yiry  rest. 
The  unavoidable  result  was  impaired  health.    His 
friends  remonstrated,  but  his  reply  was,  "  Life  is 
abort,  and  without  exertion  nothing  can  be  per- 
formed."   In  his  last  letter,  written  about  this 


time,  to  Paisley,  he  says,  "  I  am,  myself,  far  from 
being  in  good  health.  Intense  application  to 
study  has  hurt  me  nmch.  My  eighth  volume  is 
now  in  the  press,  and  will  be  published  in  No- 
vember. One  volume  more  will  complete  the 
whole."  The  last  sentence  shows  the  object  on 
which  his  heart  wus  fixed.  Until  that  "  >ne 
volume"  was  out  of  the  printer's  bands,  there 
was  no  hope  of  any  relaxation  of  his  labor. 
While  his  health  wa^  thus  impaired  by  sedentary 
toil,  it  is  said  that  he  chanced  one  day  to  notice 
a  bird  of  some  rara  si>ecies,  of  which  he  had  long 
been  in  setuch.  He  snatched  his  gun,  ran  out, 
and  swam  a  river  in  pursuit  of  his  prey,  wliioli 
he  secured,  but  caught  a  cold  which  led  to  a  dy- 
sentery. Whether  this  incident,  which  is  related 
on  the  authority  of  "  one  of  Wilson's  Americiiu 
friend?*,  who  visited  Scotland  some  years  ago,"  in 
the  life  ]>refixed  to  the  reprint  of  tlie  Ornitholoiry 
in  Coristiible's  Miscellany,  is  authentic  or  n«»t,  it  is 
certain  that  Wilson  was  attacked  by  dysentery, 
which,  notwithstanding  the  efliorts  of  the  best 
physicians  of  the  country,  caused  his  death  on 
the  23d  of  August,  1813.  His  remains  were  in- 
terred, with  great  respect,  in  the  Swedish  burial- 
ground,  Southwark.  During  his  health  he  had 
expressed  a  wish  that  he  might  be  buried  *^  where 
the  birds  might  sing  over  his  grave."  Had  this 
wish  been  known  to  the  friends  who  superin- 
tended his  funeral  it  would  have  been  more  fully 
complied  with,  than  by  a  grave  within  city 
limits. 

The  eighth  volume  was  nearly  through  the 
press  when  the  author's  death  occurred.  The 
remaining  portion  was  edited  by  his  friend, 
George  Ord,  who  wrote  the  letter-press  of  the 
ninth  and  l:i>t  volume.  Both  appeared  in  1814, 
with  the  illustrations,  which  had  all  been  pre]):ired 
nnlcr  Wilsoira  supei-vision,  prior  to  his  death. 
Mr.  Onl  had  been  Wilson's  assistant  in  several 
( f  his  rambles,  and  was  well  qualified  to  com;)leto 
his  work.  He  accompanied  the  volume  with  a 
life  of  its  author. 

In  1825,  Mr.  Ord  prepared  a  new  edition  of  the 
last  three  volumes  of  the  Ornithology,  and,  in 
1828,  four  supplementary  volumes  I)}*  Charles 
Lucien  Bonaparte,  Prince  of  Canino,  were  pub- 
lished, the  first  of  which  was  prepared  for  the 
press  by  John  D.  Godman,  and  the  three  last  by 
William  Co()|)er.  The  entire  work  was  rei>rinted 
in  1831,  in  four  volmnes  of  Constable's  Miscel- 
lany, with  a  life  of  the  author  by  W.  M.  Hethe- 
rington. 

The  poems  of  Wilson  reflect  his  sympathies, 
his  sensibilities,  his  love  of  humorous  observation 
among  men  ;  as  his  prose,  with  its  quick  lively 
step  and  minute  discrimination,  so  freshly  pictures 
the  animal  world.  In  his  humor  and  feeling 
Wilson,  as  a  poet,  l)elongs  to  the  family  of  Burns. 
He  addresses  his  finends  in  verse  with  the  old 
loving  feeling  of  Scottish  brotherhood,  has  his 
8(mg  for  love  and  beauty,  and  his  similar  choice 
of  subject  in  ludicrous  tale  or  ballad,  with  a 
smarting  sense  of  wrong  and  poverty  ;  while  an 
early  observation  in  natural  history,  and  his  pur- 
suit of  descriptive  poetry,  belong  especially  to 
Wilson  the  naturalist.  In  Scotland  he  described 
the  Disconsolate  Wren,  the  beauties  of  Loch  win- 
nock,  and  the  wonderful  young  scholar  Ringan  ; 
as,  in  America,  he  afterwards  wrote  his  verses  on 
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the  Blue  Bird,  sketched  the  Pennsylvanian  scenery 
of  the  Foresters,  and  celebrated  the  Solitary 
Tutor  on  the  SchnylkiO. 

In  that  fine  de^riptive  poem  of  the  Foresters 
in  vhich  he  describeti  an  October  jonmey  through 
Pennsylyania,  and  acroea  the  AUcghanies  from 
Philadelphia  to  Niagara,  the  reader  may  hai^e  a 
tme  enjoyment  of  his  poetic  tastes  and  of  his 
ardent  love  of  nature  ana  adventure.  The  three 
travellers,  Wilson,  his  friend,  and  nephew,  xet 
forth  on  foot,  well  provided  with  knapsack  and 
fowling-piece,  and  with  a  stock  of  youth  and  good 
humor,  to  overcome  the  difHculties  of  the  way. 
The  poet,  who  became  thoroughly  endenizened  in 
America,  has  this  opening  apfieal  for  the  themes 
of  American  soDg,  witli  a  generously  overdone 
compliment  to  Humphreys. 

To  £urope*8  shores  renowned  in  deatldess  song. 
Must  all  the  honours  of  the  bard  beloiig? 
And  rural  Poetry's  enchanting  strain 
Be  only  heard  Myond  tlie  AUautic  main  ? 
What  though  profuse  in  many  a  patriot's  praise. 
We  boast  a  Barlow's  soul^ezalting  lays ; 
An  Ilumphrevs,  blessed  with  Homer^s  nervous  glow ; 
And  freedom  s  friend  and  champion  in  Frencnu ; 
Yet  Nature's  charms  that  bloom  so  lovely  here, 
Unbailed  arrive,  unheeded  disappear ; 
W^hile  bure  bleak  heaths,  and  brooks  of  half  a  mile 
Can  rouse  the  thousand  bards  of  Britain's  isle. 
Tliere  scarce  a  stream  creeps  down  its  narrow  bed. 
There  scarce  a  hillock  lifts  its  little  head. 
Or  humble  hamlet  peeps  their  glades  among 
But  lives  and  murmurs  in  immortal  song ; 
Our  western  world,  with  all  its  matchless  floods. 
Our  vast  transparent  lakes  nnd  boundless  woods. 
Stamped  with  the  traits  of  majesty  sublime, 
Un honoured  weep  the  silent  lapse  of  time, 
Spread  their  wila  grandeur  to  the  unconscious  sky, 
In  sweetest  seasons  pass  unheeded  by ; 
While  scarce  one  Muse  returns  the  songs  they  gave. 
Or  seeks  to  snatch  their  glories  from  the  grave. 

The  rural  descriptions  are  highly  felicitous,  as 
in  this  sketch  of  the  farm  scenery  of  Bucks  and 
the  boor  of  Northampton. 

Thus  half  the  day 
O'er  hill  and  dale  our  stretching  journey  lay. 
Through  fertile  Bucks,*  where  lofty  barns  abound, 
For  wheat,  fnir  Quakers,  eggs,  and  fniit  renowned ; 
Full  fields,  snug  tenements,  and  fences  neat. 
Wide  spreading  walnuts  drooping  o'er  each  gate ; 
The  spring-house  peeping  from  endusterii  g  trees. 
Gay  gardens  filled  with  herbs,  and  roots  and  bees. 
Where  quinces,  pears,  and  clustering  gropes  were 

seen, 
Witli  ponderous  calabashes  hung  between ; 
Wliile  orchards,  loat^led,  bending  o'er  the  grass, 
Invite  to  taste  and  cheer  us  as  ye  pass. 
But  these  too  soon  give  place  to  prospects  drear. 
As  o'er  Northampton'sf  Darren  heights  we  steer ; 
Bleak  Innd  of  stones,  deep  swamps,   and  pigmy 

woods, 
Wliere  the  poor  Swabian  o'er  his  drudgery  broods ; 
Toils  hard ;  and  when  the  heats  of  harvest  burn. 


*  Tb«  County  of  Backs,  In  Pennsylranla,  Is  a  rich,  well-cnl- 
tiTsted  tract  of  eonntry,  containing  nearly  half  a  niUUon  of 
acres,  ami  upwards  of  8it,C(iO  inhabitants. 

t  Northampton  is  an  oblong  billy  countr,  adjoining  that  of 
Bucks.  It  b  crossed  nearly  at  right  angUts  by  Uiat  remarkable 
range  of  the  Allegany  known  by  the  name  of  the  Bine  Bldge 
or  Bine  Hoantsin,  which  presents  the  appearanee  of  an  iu- 
menM  nunpart,  extending  nirtber  tlian  the  eye  can  reach,  with 
an  almost  uniform  height  of  summit. 


Gleans  from  the  rocks  hk  pittanee  in  retora. 
Tet  though  so  cursed  his  soil,  his  sheaves  so  few. 
All-conquering  Industry  still  bears  him  through; 
Averse  to  change,  pleased  patiently  to  plod 
The  some  dnll  round  his  honest  father  trod. 
Behold  his  low  roofed  hut  on  yonder  green. 
There  no  gay  front  or  proud  piaiza's  seen  ; 
Let  wealthy  fools  their  precious  hoards  disburse. 
No  whim  can  tempt  him  to  untie  his  purse. 
A  moes^grown  penthouse  shades  his  narrow  door. 
One  window  joms  with  patches  covered  o'er ; 
Around  the  garden  numerous  hives  are  ranged. 
And  pendant  gounls  to  fading  yel'ow  changed. 
Sheds,  smoke-house,  hog  pens,  crowd  the  miry  yar^L 
Where  endless  yells  from  g^wlin^  pigs  are  heard. 
A]>proach  ttiis  humble  hut;  look  in,  nor  fear; 
Say,  could  Ambition  find  one  comfort  here  f 
Yet  sweet  Content  e'en  here  is  sometimes  found. 
Turning  the  wheel,  or  slmubering  by  it^  sound. 
No  mirrors  dazzle,  no  rich  beds  appear. 
Wide  wasting  Fashion  never  entered  here. 
Those  plates  of  pewter,  ranged  along  the  frame. 
In  ancient  days  from  distant  Teuehland  came. 
That  oaken  table,  so  uncouth  and  low. 
Stood  where  it  stands  some  sixty  years  ago. 
In  this  arm  choir  where  Hans  dehgbts  to  snore. 
His  greiitrgrandiather  nodded  long  before. 
Thus  glows  his  greasy  stove  thronghout  the  year. 
The  torrid  zone  for  ever  rages  here. 
Here,  when  the  shades  of  weary  evening  lall. 
Sits  Hans,  the  lord  and  sovereign  of  oil ; 
Das  Ncue  Calleudcr*  from  tlie  nail  unhooks, 
His  dark  brows  Hilemn  and  morose  his  looks ; 
Beside  his  lamp,  with  spectacles  on  nose. 
To-morrow's  weather  seeks,  ita  rains  or  snows. 
The  moon's  eventful  signs,  th'  aus|Mc:iouB  hour 
To  plant  the  downward  root  or  rising  flower ; 
Of  witch-confounding  doctors  tells  the  tale. 
Sips  his  metheglin,  or  his  cider  stale. 
AU  other  joys  for  which  he  ever  sighs 
His  dear  loved  saur-craut  or  his  pipe  suppliea. 

With  the  schoolmaster,  the  honor  of  his  pur- 
suits and  his  inglorious  trialf^  Wilson  always  had 
a  keen  sympathy.  He  has  introduced  in  this 
jjoem  an  appeal  which  deserves  to  be  printed  for 
gratuitous  circulation  in  every  village  or  school 
district  in  the  country. 


Of  all  professions  that  this  world  has  known. 
From  clowns  and  cobblers  upwards  to  the  throne ; 
From  the  grave  architect  of  Greece  and  Rome, 
Down  to  the  framer  of  a  fiulhing  broom. 
The  worst  for  care  and  undeserved  abuse, 
Tlie  first  in  real  dignitv  and  use, 
(If  skilled  to  teach,  ana  diligent  to  rule) 
Is  the  learned  master  of  o  little  school. 
Not  he  who  gpiides  the  legs,  or  skills  Ihe  clown 
To  square  his  fist,  and  knock  his  fellow  down ; 
Not  he  who  shows  tlie  still  more  barbarous  art 
To  parry  thrusts,  and  pierce  the  unguarded  heart : 
But  that  good  man,  who,  faithftil  to  his  charge. 
Still  toik  the  opening  reasoa  to  enlarge ; 
And  leads  the  growing  mind,  through  every  stage. 
From  humble  A,  B.  0,  to  Goas  own  page ; 
From  black,  rough  pothooks,  horrid  to  Uie  sights 
To  fairest  lines  that  float  o^er  purest  white ; 
From  Numeration,  through  an  opening  way. 
Till  dark  Annuities  seem  dear  as  day ; 
Pours  o'er  the  mind  a  flood  of  mental  light. 
Expands  its  wings,  and  gives  it  powers  for  flight. 
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Tin  eaiih*B  remotest  boand,  and  heaven's  bright  traiii 
He  trace,  weigh,  measure,  picture,  and  explain. 

If  such  his  toils,  sure  honour  and  regard, 
And  wealth  and  fume  shall  be  his  dear  reward ; 
Sure  eyerv  tongpie  will  utter  forth  his  probe. 
And  blessings  gild  the  evening  of  his  days ! 
Yes — Ablest  indeed,  by  cold  ungrateful  scorn, 
With  study  pale,  by  dally  crosses  worn. 
Despised  by  those  who  to  his  labour  owe 
All  that  they  read,  and  almost  all  they  know. 
Condemned,  each  tedious  day,  such  cares  to  bear 
As  well  might  drive  e'en  Patience  to  despair ; 
The  partial  parent's  taunt — the  idler  dull — 
The  olockheod's  dark  impenetrable  scull— 
The  endless  round  of  A,  B,  Cs  whole  train, 
Repeated  o*er  ten  thousand  times  in  vain, 
Pbiced  on  a  point,  the  object  of  each  sneer. 
His  faults  enlai^e,  his  merits  disappear ; 
If  mild — **  Our  lazy  master  loves  his  ease, 
The  boys  at  school  do  anything  they  please.** 
If  rigid — "  He's  a  cross  hard-heartea  wretch. 
He  drives  the  children  stupid  with  his  birch. 
My  child,  with  gentle  means,  will  mind  a  breath ; 
But  frowns  and  flogging  frighten  him  to  death." 
Do  as  he  will  his  conduct  is  arraigned. 
And  dear  the  little  that  he  gets  is  gained ; 
E'en  that  is  given  him,  on  ue  quarter  day, 
With  looks  that  call  it — ^money  thrown  away. 
Just  Heaven !  who  knows  the  unremitting  care 
And  deep  solicitude  that  teachers  share. 
If  such  their  fate,  by  thy  divine  control, 
O  give  them  health  and  fortitude  of  soul! 
Souls  that  disdain  the  murderous  tongue  of  Fame, 
And  strength  to  make  the  sturdiest  of  them  tame ; 
Grant  this,  ye  powers!  to  dominies  distrest, 
Their  sharp-tailed  hickories  will  do  the  rest 

In  contrast  with  the  Dutch  boor  of  Northamp- 
ton we  may  present  the  pleasing  sketch  of  hospi- 
tality on  the  Snsquehanna,  with  its  eloquent  tri- 
bnte  to  the  genius  of  the  scene. 

AT  BOMS  OH  THX  SXTBQUXIIAinCA. 

Now  up  green  banks,  through  level  fields  of  grass, 
With  heavy  hearts  the  fatal  spot  we  pass 
Where  Indian  rage  prevailed,  by  murder  fired, 
And  warriors  brave  by  savage  hands  expired ; 
Where  bloody  Butler^s  iron-hearted  crew, 
Doomed  to  tne  flames  the  weak  submitting  few ; 
While  screams  of  horror  pierced  the  midnight  wood,* 
And  the  dire  axe  drank  deep  of  human  blood, 
Obscured  with  mud,  and  drenched  with  soaking  rain. 
Through  pools  of  splashing  mire  we  drove  amain ; 
Ni^t  darkening  round  us ;  when  in  lucky  hour, 
Led  by  its  light  we  reached  a  cottage  door. 
There  welcomed  in  we  blest  our  happy  lot. 
And  all  the  drudserv  of  the  day  foi^S^^t 
A  noble  fire  its  blazing  front  displayed. 
Glean  shelves  of  pewter  daaszling  round  arrayed. 
Where  rows  of  ru<ldy  apples,  ranged  with  care. 
With  grateful  fragrance  filled  the  balmy  air; 
Our  bard  (chief  orator  in  times  like  these,) 
Though  frank,  yet  diffident,  and  fond  to  please, 
In  broken  German  joked  with  all  around, 
TM  who  we  were,  firom  whence  and  whitiier  bound; 


^  The  msaanors  here  allnded  to  took  place  after  the  battle  of 
8d  Jalj,  1778,  which  was  fought  near  this  spot  The  small 
bodf  or  Amerleaa  troops  were  eommandod  by  that  braTe,  ha- 
mooe,  and  Intellleent  oAocr,  Colonel  Bntier;  the  tories  and 
savages  were  beaded  by  another  Colonel  Butler,  of  a  very  dif- 
ferent descrlptloo.  Were  I  disposed  to  barrow  up  the  feellnn 
of  the  reader,  I  loMit  hero  enlarge  on  the  pardenlan  of  Vm 
horrible  aAnlr;  bat  I  chooee  to  decline  It  Thoee  who  wish  to 
see  a  detail  of  the  whole  are  referred  to  the  Pbllsdelphia  Unl- 
venal  Migasdne  Ibr  March  M,  1797,  p^  890l 


The  cottage  group  a  ready  opening  made. 
And  "  welcome  friends,**  the  little  Dutchman  said. 
Well  pleased  our  guns  and  knapsacks  we  resigned. 
The  adjoining  pump,  or  running  stream  to  find ; 
There  washed  our  boots,  and  entering,  took  our  seat, 
Stript  to  the  trowsers  in  the  glowing  heat 
The  mindful  matron  spread  her  table  near, 
Smoking  with  meat,  and  filled  with  plenteous  cheer ; 
And  sup|>er  o'er,  brought  forth  and  handed  round 
A  massy  bowl  with  mellow  apples  crowned ; 
For  all  our  wants  a  mother^s  care  exprest. 
And  pressed  us  oft,  and  picked  us  out  the  best; 
But  Duncan  smiled,  and  slyly  seemed  to  seek 
More  tempting  fruit  in  Susan's  glowing  cheek. 
Where  such  sweet  innocence  and  meekness  lay 
As  fairly  stole  our  pilot's  heart  away. 
He  tried  each  art  the  evening  to  prolong, 
And  cheered  the  passing  moments  with  a  song, 
So  sadly  tender,  with  such  feeling  raised. 
That  ail  but  Susan  with  profusion  praised ; 
She  from  his  glance  oft  turned  her  glistening  eye. 
And  paid  in  tears  and  many  a  stifled  sigh. 

Tlius  passed  the  evening  charmingly  away, 
Etich  pleased  and  pleasing,  innocent  and  gay, 
Till  early  bed-time  summoned  us  to  part, 
And  Susan's  glances  spoke  her  captive  heart 

Swift  flew  tlie  night,  in  soundest  sleep  enjoyed, 
By  dawn  we  start  and  find  all  hands  employed ; 
The  wheel,  the  cards,  by  fire-light  buzzing  go ; 
The  careful  mother  kneads  her  massy  dough ; 
Even  little  Mary  at  her  needle  sits. 
And  while  she  nurses  pussy,  nicely  knits. 
Our  generous  friends  tneir  courtesy  bestowed. 
Refused  all  price,  and  pointed  out  the  road ; 
With  kindest  wbhes  bade  us  all  farewell ; 
What  Susan  felt,  the  rising  tear  could  telL 

Blest  Hospitality  I  the  poor  man's  pride. 
The  stranger's  guardian,  comforter,  and  guide, 
Whoso  cheering  voice  and  sympathetic  eye. 
Even  angels  honour  as  they  hover  nigh ; 
Confined  (in  meray  to  our  wandering  race) 
To  no  one  country,  people,  age,  or  place ; 
But  for  the  homeless  and  the  exiled  lives. 
And  smiles  the  sweeter  still  the  mora  she  givesw 
O  if  on  enrth  one  spot  I  e'er  can  claim, 
One  humble  dwelling,  even  without  a  name, 
Do  thou,  blest  spirit!  be  my  partner  there. 
With  sons  of  woe  our  little  all  to  share ; 
Beside  our  fire  the  pilgrim's  looks  to  see, 
That  swim  in  moisture  as  he  thinks  on  thee; 
To  hear  his  tales  of  wild  woods  wandering  through ; 
His  ardent  blessings  as  he  bids  adieu ; 
Then  let  the  selfish  huff  their  gold  divine  I 
Ten  thousand  dearer  pleasures  shall  be  mine. 

The  whole  of  this  poem,  with  its  hnraorous 
contrasts  of  the  privations  and  enjoyments  of  the 
travellers,  and  its  trutliful  pictures  of  nature  and 
local  scenery,  is  in  a  very  happy  vein.  If  the 
poet's  genius  is  incapable  of  adding  new  glories 
to  Niagara,  at  the  close  of  the  poem,  it  must  pay 
that  act  of  submission  in  its  inferiority  to  the 
great  sublime. 

MAM  AKD  mXHOAX. — JL  TAXJB. 

1>elivered  hj  the  aatbor  in  the  Pantheon,  Edinbargh,  in  a 
debate  on  the  qaestion — '*  Whether  is  Dlffldence,  or  the  Al- 
Inrements  of  Plsasore,  the  greatest  bar  to  the  Progroas  in 
Knowledge  f 

nrrBODucnox. 

Hech  I  but  it's  awfu'  like  to  rise  up  here. 
Where  sic  a  sight  o'  learned  folks'  pows  appear  1 
Sae  mony  piereing  een  a*  fixetl  on  ane, 
Is  maist  enough  to  freeze  me  to  a  stauo  I 
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But  it's  a  mercy — ^mony  thanks  to  fiite. 
Pedlars  ore  i>ooi%  but  uiico  seldom  blate. 

(Spoaking  to  the  President) 

This  question,  sir,  ha»  been  right  well  disputed. 
And  meikle  weel-a-wut's  been  said  about  it: 
CUicl»,  that  (irecisely  to  the  point  can  speak, 
Ami  gallop  o*er  lang  blauds  of  kittle  Greek, 
Ha*e  ttent  froe  ilka  side  their  sharp  opinion, 
And  peeled  it  up  as  aue  wad  ^)cel  an  ingon.* 

1  winna  plague  you  lang  wi'  my  poor  spale. 
But  only  crave  your  patience  to  a  tale : 
By  which  yell  ken  on  whatna  side  Vm  stonnin*. 
As  I  perceive  your  hindmost  minute's  rinuin*. 


THE  TALK. 


There  lived  in  Fife,  nn  auld,  stout,  worldly  chid, 
Whfi's  stomach  kend  nae  fare  but  milk  and  meal ; 
A  wife  he  hod,  I  think  they  ca'd  her  Bell, 
And  twa  big  sous,  amaist  as  heigh's  iiimiier. 
Hub  was  a  gleg,  smart  cock,  wiUi  powdered  pasli ; 
Ringan,  a  w>w,  feared,  boshfu',  simple  hash. 

Bnith  to  the  college  gaed.    At  firot  spruce  Rab, 
At  Greek  and  Latin,  grew  a  very  dab: 
He  beat  a'  roundabout  him,  fair  and  clean. 
And  ilk  ane  courted  him  to  be  their  frien* ; 
Frae  house  to  house  they  harled  him  to  dinner. 
But  curaed  poor  Kiiigau  for  a  hum-drum  eiuner. 

Rab  talked  now  in  sic  a  lofty  strain, 
As  though  braid  Scotland  had  been  a'  his  ain : 
He  ca'd  the  kirk  the  church,  the  yirth  the  ^lobe. 
And  changed  his  name,  forscx^th,  frne  Rab  to  Bub, 
Whare'er  ye  met  him,  flourishiitg  his  rung. 
The  haill  discourse  was  murdered  wi*  his  tongue. 
On  friends  and  faes  wi'  impudence  he  set. 
And  rammed  his  nose  in  everything  he  met. 

The  coUecro  now,  to  Rab,  grew  douf  and  dull. 
He  scorned  wi'  books  to  stupify  his  skull : 
But  whirled  to  plays  and  b.-dU,  and  t*ic  like  places. 
And  roared  awa'  at  fairs  and  kiutra  rnces: 
Sent  hame  for  siller  frae  his  mother  Bell, 
And  caft  a  horse,  and  rade  a  race  himsel' ; 
Drank  night  and  day,  and  syne,  when  mortal  fu', 
Rowed  on  the  floor,  and  snored  like  ony  sow ; 
Lost  a'  his  siller  wi'  some  gambling  sparks. 
And  paweil,  for  punch,  his  Bible  and  his  sorks ; 
Till,  driven  at  lost  to  own  he  hod  eneugh, 
Gaed  hame  a'  rags  to  baud  his  father's  plough. 

Poor  hum-drum  Rin^n  played  anither  part. 
For  Ringan  wanted  neither  wit  nor  art : 
Of  mony  a  far-off  place  he  kent  the  gate ; 
Was  deep,  deep  learned,  but  unco,  unco  blate. 
He  kend  how  mony  mile  'twas  to  tlie  moon. 
How  mony  rake  wad  lave  the  ocean  toom ; 
Where  a'  the  swallows  gaed  in  time  of  snaw ; 
What  gars  the  thunders  roar,  and  tempests  blaw ; 
Where  lumps  o'  siller  grow  oneath  the  grun'. 
How  a'  this  yirth  rows  round  about  the  sun; 
In  short,  on  Dooks  sae  meikle  time  he  s]>ent. 
Ye  cou'dna  speak  o'  ought,  but  Ringan  kent 

Sae  meikle  learning  wi*  sae  little  pride. 
Soon  gained  the  love  o'  o'  the  kintra  side ; 
And  Death,  at  that  time,  hoppening  to  nip  off 
The  parish  minister — o  poor  dull  coif, 
Ringan  was  sought — he  cou'dna*  soy  them  nay. 
And  there  he's  preoching  at  this  yery  day. 

Now,  Mr.  Presi.lent,  I  think  'tis  plain, 
Tliot  youthfu'  diffidence  is  cerUin  gain. 


tnitli!  J'lSJi!?"  ^^^  ^^^?  ™P*»n  *»th  sides  before  this 
Uto.       ^""^^^^  ^^^^  ^«*  **»«  last  opinion  given  on  the  de- 


Insteod  of  blocking  up  the  rood  to  knowledge. 
It  guides  oiike,  in  commerce  or  at  college; 
Struggles  the  bursts  of  passion  to  oontroul. 
Feeds  oil  the  finer  feelings  of  the  soul ; 
I  Defies  the  deep  laid  strotagenis  of  guile. 
And  gives  even  innocence  o  sweeter  smile; 
Ennobles  oil  the  little  worth  we  hove, 
And  shields  our  virtue  even  to  the  grove. 

How  vast  the  diffrenoe,  then,  between  th0  twoin. 
Since  pleasure  ever  is  pursued  by  pain. 
Pleasure's  o  syren,  witn  inyitinff  oitos. 
Sweet  is  her  voice  and  powerful  arc  her  charms ; 
Lured  by  her  coll  we  treod  her  flowery  ground, 
Joy  wings  our  steps  ond  music  warbles  round ; 
Lulled  in  her  orms  we  lose  the  flying  hours, 
And  lie  embosomed  'midst  her  blooming  bowers. 
Till— armed  with  deoth,  she  watches  our  undoing, 
Stobs  while  she  sings,  and  triumphs  in  our  ruin. 

oomno.  Axv  floka.— ▲  soxe. 

Dork  lowers  the  night  o'er  tiie  wide  stormy  moin. 
Till  mild  rosy  morning  rise  cheerful  again ; 
Alas  I  morn  returris  to  revisit  our  shore ; 
But  Connel  returns  to  his  Flora  no  morel 

For  see  on  yon  mountotn,  the  dark  cloud  of  deoth. 
O'er  Coimei's  lone  cottoge.  liee  low  on  the  heath; 
While  bloody  ond  pole,  on  a  for  distont  shore. 
He  lies  to  return  to  his  Flora  no  more. 

Ye  light  fleeting  spirits  thot  glide  o'er  yon  steep, 
O  would  ye  but  waft  me  across  the  wild  deep; 
Tliere  fearless  I'd  mix  in  the  battles  loud  roar, 
I'd  die  with  my  Connel,  and  leove  him  no  morel 

▲UCnTBBTQOL. 

Tune— ^  One  hdUe  mareJ" 

From  the  villoge  of  Lessly,  with  o  heod  full  of  c^lc?. 
And  my  pock  on  my  shoulders,  I  rambled  out  free; 
Resolve<l  that  same  evening,  as  Luno  wos  full. 
To  lodge  ten  miles  distont,  in  old  AuehtertooL 

Through  mony  o  lone  eottoge  and  form-houoe  I 

steered. 
Took  their  money,  and  off  with  my  budget  I  sheered ; 
The  road  I  explored  out  without  form  or  rule. 
Still  osking  the  neorest  to  old  AuehtertooL 

A  clown  I  accosted,  inquiring  the  road. 
He  stared  like  an  i<liot,  then  roore«l  out  ••  Gude  O-d, 
Gin  ye're  gaun  there  for  quarters  ye're  surely  o  foo'. 
For  tnere's  nought  but  stanrotion  in  old  AuehtertooL" 

L^nminding  his  nonsense,  my  march  I  pursued. 
Till  I  come  to  o  hill  top,  wnere  joyful  I  viewed. 
Surrounded  with  mountoins,  ond  mony  o  white  pool. 
The  small  smoky  village  of  old  AuehtertooL 

At  length  I  arrived  ot  the  edge  of  the  town. 
As  Phoebus  behind  o  high  mountain  went  down; 
The  clouds  gathered  dreary,  and  weather  blew  foul. 
And  I  hugged  myself  aofe  now  in  old  AuehtertooL 

An  inn  I  inquired  out.  o  lodging  desired. 
But  the  lanulady*s  pertness  seemed  instantly  fired ; 
For  she  soney  replied,  as  she  sot  carding  wool. 
**  1  ne'er  keep  sic  lodgers  in  ould  AuehtertooL* 

With  scorn  I  soon  left  her  to  live  on  her  pride. 
But  osking,  was  told  there  was  none  else  beside, 
Except  on  old  weover  who  now  kept  a  school. 
And  these  were  the  whole  thot  were  in  AuehtertooL 

To  his  mansion  I  acompered,  oad  ropt  ot  the  door. 
He  op'd,  but  os  soon  as  I  dored  to  implore. 
He  shut  it  like  thunder,  ond  uttered  o  howl. 
That  rung  through  each  oonier  of  old  AuehtertooL 

Provoked  now  to  fury,  the  dominie  I  curst. 
And  offered  to  cudgel  the  wretch,  if  he  dunt; 
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But  the  door  he  fast  bolted,  though  Boreas  blew  cool. 
And  left  me  all  friendleas  la  old  AuchtertooL 

Deprived  of  all  shelter,  through  darkness  I  trod. 
Till  I  came  to  a  ruined  old  house  by  the  road ; 
Here  the  night  I  will  spend,  and,  inspired  by  the  owi, 
111  send  up  some  prayers  for  old  Auchtei'tooL 

TBS  BLUB  BISD. — ^FBOM  THB  OBKIUZOLOGT. 

The  pleasing  manners,  and  sociable  disposition  of 
this  litUe  bird,  entitle  him  to  particular  notice.  As 
one  of  the  first  messengers  of  spring,  bringing  the 
charming  tidings  to  our  very  doors,  he  bears  his  own 
reeommendntion  always  along  with  him,  and  meets 
with  a  hearty  welcome  from  every  body. 

Tliough  generally  accounted  a  bird  of  passage,  yet, 
so  early  as  the  middle  of  February,  if  the  weatlier  be 
open,  he  usually  makes  his  appearance  about  his  old 
haunts,  the  barn,  orchard,  ana  fence  posts.  Storms 
and  deep  snows  sometimes  succeeding,  he  disappears 
for  a  time ;  but  about  the  middle  of  March  is  again 
seen,  accompanied  by  his  mate,  visiting  the  box  in 
the  garden,  or  the  nole  in  the  old  apple  tree,  the 
cradle  of  some  generations  of  his  ancestors.  "  When 
he  first  begins  his  amours,"  says  a  curious  and  cor- 
rect observer,  *'  it  is  pleasing  to  behold  his  courtship, 
his  solicitude  to  please  and  to  secure  the  favour  of 
his  beloved  female.  He  uses  the  tenderest  expres- 
sions, sits  close  by  her,  caresses  and  sings  to  her  his 
most  endearing  warbliugs.  When  seated  together, 
if  he  espies  an  insect  delicious  to  her  taste,  he  takes 
it  up,  files  with  it  to  her,  spreads  his  wing  over  her, 
and  puts  it  in  her  mouth.  *  If  a  rival  makes  his 
appearance,  (for  they  are  ardent  in  their  loves,)  he 
quits  her  in  a  moment,  attacks  and  pursues  the  in- 
truder as  he  shifts  from  place  to  place,  in  tones  that 
bespeak  the  jealousy  of  his  affection,  conducts  him, 
with  many  reproofs,  beyond  the  extremities  of  his  ter- 
ritory, and  returns  to  warble  out  his  transports  of 
triumph  beside  his  beloved  mate.  The  preliminaries 
being  thus  settled,  and  the  spot  fixed  on,  they  begin 
to  clean  out  the  old  nest,  and  tlie  rubbish  of  the 
former  year,  and  to  prepare  for  the  reception  of  their 
future  offdi>ring.  Soon  after  this,  anotiier  sociable 
little  pilgrim,  {motm'illa  dfunestica,  house  wren,)  also 
arrives  from  the  south,  and,  finding  such  a  snug  berth 
preoccupied,  shows  his  spite,  by  watching  a  conve- 
nient opportunity,  and,  in  the  absence  of  the  owner, 
popping  in  and  pulling  out  sticks;  but  takes  special 
care  to  make  off  as  fast  ns  possible. 

The  female  lays  five,  and  sometimes  six  eggs,  of  a 
pale  blue  colour;  and  raises  two,  and  sometimes 
,three  brood  in  a  season ;  the  male  taking  the  young- 
est under  his  particular  care  while  the  female  la 
again  sitting.  Their  principal  food  are  insects,  par- 
ticularly large  beetles,  and  other  hard^helled  sorts, 
that  lurk  among  old,  dead,  and  decaying  treeSb 
Spiders  are  also  a  favourite  repast  with  them.  In 
the  &11,  they  occasionally  regale  themselves  on  the 
berries  of  the  sour  gum ;  and,  as  winter  appn>ache8, 
on  those  of  the  red  cedar,  and  on  the  fruit  of  a  rough 
hairy  vine  that  runs  up  and  cleaves  fast  to  the 
trunks  of  trees.  Ripe  persimmons  is  another  of  their 
favourite  dishes,  and  many  other  fruits  and  seeds 
which  I  have  found  in  their  stomachs  at  that  season, 
which,  being  no  botanist,  I  am  unable  to  particu- 
larize. They  are  frequently  pestered  with  a  species 
of  tape  worm,  some  oi  which  I  have  taken  from  their 
intestines  of  an  extraordinary  size,  and,  in  some  cases, 
in  great  numbers.  Most  other  birds  are  also  plagued 
wiSi  these  vermio,  but  the  blue  bird  seems  more 
subject  to  them  than  any  I  know,  except  the  wood- 
oocL    An  account  of  the  different  species  of  vermin, 
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many  of  which,  I  doubt  not,  are  nondescripts,  that 
infest  the  plumage  and  intestines  of  our  birds,  would 
of  itself  form  an  mteresting  publication ;  but,  as  this 
belong  more  properly  to  the  entomologist,  I  shall 
only,  m  the  course  of  this  work,  take  notice  of  some 
of  tne  most  remarkable. 

The  usual  spring  and  summer  song  of  the  blue  bird 
IS  a  soft,  agreeable,  and  oft-repeated  warble,  uttered 
with  open  quivering  wings,  and  is  extremely  pleas- 
ing. In  his  motions  and  general  character,  he  has 
great  resemblance  to  the  robin  redbreast  of  Britain ; 
and,  had  he  the  brown  olive  of  that  bird,  instead  of 
his  own  blue,  could  scarcely  be  distinguished  from 
him.  Like  him,  he  is  known  to  almost  every  child ; 
and  shows  as  much  confidence  in  mun  by  associating 
with  him  in  summer,  as  the  other  by  his  familiarity 
in  winter.  He  is  also  of  a  mild  and  peaceful  dispo- 
sition, seldom  fighting  or  Quarrelling  with  other 
birds.  His  society  is  courtea  by  the  inhabitants  of 
the  country,  and  few  farmers  neglect  to  provide  for 
him,  in  some  suitable  place,  a  snug  little  summer- 
house,  ready  fitted  and  rent  free.  For  this  he  more 
than  sufficiently  repays  them  by  the  cheerfulness  of 
his  song,  and  the  multitude  of  injurious  insects  which 
he  daily  destroys.  Towards  fall,  that  is  in  the 
month  of  October,  his  song  changes  to  a  single  plain- 
tive note,  as  he  passes  over  the  yellow  many-coloured 
woods;  and  its  melancholy  air  recalls  to  our  minds 
the  approaching  decay  of  the  face  of  nature.  Even 
after  the  trees  are  strlpt  of  their  leaves,  he  still  lin- 
gers over  his  native  fields,  as  if  loath  to  leave  them. 
About  the  middle  or  end  of  November,  few  or  none 
of  them  are  seen ;  btit,  with  every  return  of  mild  and 
open  weather,  we  hear  his  plaintive  note  amidst  the 
fields,  or  in  the  air,  seeming  to  deplore  the  devasta- 
tions of  winter.  Indeed,  he  appears  scarcely  ever 
totally  to  forsake  us;  but  to  follow  fair  weather 
through  all  its  journeyiugs  till  the  return  of  spnnff. 

Such  arc  the  mild  and  pleasing  manners  of  the 
bluebird,  and  so  universally  is  he  esteemed,  that  1 
have  often  regretted  that  no  pastoral  muse  has  yet 
arisen  in  this  western  woody  world,  to  do  justice  to 
his  name,  and  endear  him  to  us  still  more  by  the 
tenderness  of  verse,  as  has  been  done  to  his  repre- 
sentative in  Britain,  the  robin  redbreast  A  small 
acknowledgment  of  tliis  kind  I  liave  to  offer,  which 
the  reader,  I  hope,  will  excuse  as  a  tribute  to  rural 
innocence. 

When  winters  cold  tempests  and  snows  are  no 
more. 
Green  meadows  and  brown  furrow'd  fields  re-ap- 
pearing, 
The  fishermen  hauling  their  shad  to  the  shore, 
And  cloud-cleaving  geese  to  the  lakes  are  a-stecring ; 

When  first  the  lone  butterfly  flits  on  the  wing. 
When  red  glow  the  maples,  so  fresh  and  so  pleasing, 

O  then  comes  the  bluebird,  the  herald  of  spring! 
And  hails  with  his  warblings  the  charms  of  the 
season. 

Then  loud  piping  frogs  make  the  marshes  to  ring ; 
Then  warm  glows  the  sunshine,  and  fine  is  the  wea- 
ther ; 

The  blue  woodland  flowers   just  beginning  to 
spring, 
And  spicewood  and  sassafras  budding  together : 

O  then  to  your  gardens  ye  housewives  repair. 
Tour  walks  border  up,  sow  and  plant  at  your  leisure ; 

The  bluebird  will  chant  from  hia  box  such  an  air, 
That  all  your  hard  toils  will  seem  truly  a  pleasure! 

He  fiits  through  the  orchard,  he  visits  each  tree. 
The  red  flowering  peach,  and  the  apple's  sweet  blos- 
soms: 

He  snaps  up  destroyers  wherever  they  be. 
And  seixea  the  caitiffs  that  lurk  in  their  bosoms; 
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He  drags  the  vile  grub  from  the  corn  it  deyonis, 
Hie  worms  from  the  webs,  where  they  riot  and 
welter; 

His  song  and  his  services  freely  are  onrs. 
And  all  that  he  asks  is — ^in  smnmer  a  shelter. 

The  ploughman  is  pleased  when  he  gleans  in  his 
train. 
Now  searching  the  furrows— now  mounting  to  cheer 
him; 

The  gard'ner  delights  in  his  sweet,  simple  strain, 
And  leans  on  his  spade  to  survey  and  to  hear  him ; 

The  alow  ling*ring  schoolboys  forget  theyll  be  chid, 
While  gazing  intent  as  he  warbles  before  them 

In  mantle  of  sky-blue,  and  bosom  so  red. 
That  each  little  loiterer  seems  to  adore  him. 

When  all  the  gay  scenes  of  the  summer  are  o'er, 
And  autumn  slow  enters  so  silent  and  sallow. 

And  millions  of  warblers,  that  charm'd  us  before. 
Have  fled  in  the  train  of  the  sun-seeking  swallow ; 

The  bluebird,  forsaken,  yet  true  to  his  home. 
Still  lingers,  and  looks  for  a  milder  to-morrow. 

Till  foixjed  by  the  horrors  of  winter  to  roam. 
He  sings  his  aaieu  in  a  lone  note  of  sorrow. 

While  springes  lovely  season,  serene,  dewy,  warm. 
The  green  face  of  earth,  and  the  pure  blue  of  heaven. 

Or  love's  native  music  have  influence  to  charm. 
Or  sympathy's  glow  to  our  feelings  are  given. 

Still  dear  to  each  bosom  the  bluebird  shall  be; 
His  voice,  like  the  thrillings  of  hope,  is  a  treasure , 

For,  through  bleakest  storms,  if  a  calm  he  but  see. 
He  comes  to  remind  us  of  sunshine  and  pleasure  1 

THX  nsn-HAwx. 

This  formidable,  vigorous- winged,  and  well  known 
bird,  subsists  altogether  on  the  finny  tribes  that 
swarm  in  oar  bays,  creeks,  and  rivers ;  procuring  his 
pi«y  by  his  own  active  skill  and  industry;  and 
seeming  no  farther  dependent  on  the  land  than  as  a 
mere  resting  place,  or,  in  the  usual  season,  a  spot  of 
deposit  for  his  nest,  e^,  and  youn^. 

The  fish>hawk  is  migratory,  arrivmg  on  the  coasts 
of  New  York  and  Kew  Jersey  about  the  21st  of 
Hnrch,  and  retiring  to  the  south  about  the  twenty- 
second  of  September.  Heavy  equinoctial  storms  may 
vary  these  periods  of  arrival  and  departure  a  few 
days ;  but  long  observation  has  ascertjiiued,  that  they 
are  kept  with  remarkable  regularity.  On  the  arri- 
val of  tliese  birds  in  the  northern  parts  of  the  United 
States,  in  March,  they  sometimes  find  the  bays  and 
ponds  frozen,  and  experience  a  difficulty  in  procuring 
fish  for  many  days.  Yet  there  is  no  instance  on  re- 
cord of  their  attacking  birds,  or  inferior  land  animals, 
with  intent  to  feed  on  them;  though  their  great 
strength  of  flight,  as  well  as  of  feet  and  daws,  would 
seem  to  render  this  no  difficult  matter.  But  they  no 
sooner  arrive,  than  they  wage  war  on  the  bald 
eagles,  as  against  a  horde  of  robbers  and  banditti ; 
sometimes  succeeding,  by  force  of  numbers,  and  per- 
severance, in  driving  them  from  their  haunts,  but 
seldom  or  never  attacking  them  in  single  combat 

Tlie  first  appearance  of  the  fish-hawk  in  sprins,  is 
welcomed  by  the  fishermen,  as  the  happy  signal  of 
tlie  approach  of  those  vast  shoals  of  herring,  shad, 
Ac,  tnat  regularly  arrive  on  our  coasts,  and  enter 
our  rivers  in  such  prodigious  multitudesi  Two  of  a 
trade,  it  is  said,  seldom  agree ;  the  adage,  however, 
will  not  hold  good  in  the  present  case,  for  such  is 
the  respect  paid  the  fish-hawk,  not  only  by  this  class 
of  men,  but,  generally,  by  the  whole  neighbourhood 
where  it  resides,  that  a  person  who  should  attempt 
to  shoot  one  of  them,  would  stand  a  fair  chance  of 
being  insulted.  This  prepossession  in  favour  of  the 
fiah-hawk  is  honouraLle  to  their  feelinga    They 


associate,  with  its  first  appearance,  ideas  of  plenty, 
and  all  the  gaiety  of  business;  they  see  it  active  and 
industrious  like  themselves ;  inofl^ensive  to  the  pro- 
ductions of  their  £euiiis;  building  with  confidence, 
and  without  the  least  disposition  to  concealment,  in 
tiie  middle  of  their  fields,  and  along  their  fences; 
and  returning,  year  after  year,  reguLudy  to  its  for- 
mer abode. 
•  •  •  •  •  a  • 

The  regular  arrival  of  this  noted  bird  at  the  venuil 
eouinox,  when  the  busy  season  of  fishing  oommenees^ 
adds  peculiar  interest  to  its  first  appearance,  and 
procures  it  many  a  benediction  fr^om  the  fiahermea 
With  the  following  lines,  illustrative  of  these  dr> 
cumstancea,  I  shall  conclude  its  history  :«- 

Soon  as  the  sun,  great  ruler  of  the  year. 
Bends  to  our  nortbern  climes  his  bright  career. 
And  from  the  caves  of  ocean  calls  fix>m  sleep 
The  finny  shoals  and  myriads  of  the  deep; 
When  freezing  tempests  back  to  Greenland  ride, 
And  day  and  night  the  equal  hours  divide; 
True  to  the  season,  o'er  our  sea-beat  shore. 
The  sailing  osprey  high  is  seen  to  soar. 
With  broad  unmoviug  wing;  and,  circling  slow, 
Marks  each  loose  straggler  in  tlie  deep  bdow ; 
Sweeps  down  like  lightning !  plunges  with  a  roar! 
And  bears  his  struggling  victim  to  the  shore. 

The  long-housed  fisherman  beholds  with  joy. 
The  well  known  signals  of  his  rough  employ ; 
And,  as  he  bears  his  nets  and  oars  along. 
Thus  hails  the  welcome  season  with  a  song:— 

TBK  nHHK»Miy'S   UTJCS. 

The  osprey  sails  above  the  sound. 

The  geese  are  gone,  the  gulls  are  flying; 
The  herring  shoals  swarm  thick  around. 
The  nets  are  launch'd,  the  boats  are  plying ; 
Yo  ho,  my  hearts  I  let's  seek  the  deep, 

Raise  high  the  song,  and  cheerly  wish  her. 
Still  as  the  bending  net  we  sweep, 

"  God  bless  the  fish-hawk  and  the  fisher  !* 

She  brings  us  fish — she  brings  us  spring. 

Good  times,  fair  weatlicr,  warmth,  and  plenty. 
Fine  store  of  shad,  trout,  herring,  ling, 

Sheepshead  and  drum,  and  old-wives'  dainty. 
Yo  ho,  my  hearts !  let's  seek  the  deep. 
Ply  every  oar,  and  cheerly  wish  her. 
Still  OS  the  bending  net  we  sweep, 

'*  God  bless  the  fish-hawk  and  the  fisher  T 

She  rears  her  youne  on  yonder  tree. 

She  leaves  her  faithful  mate  to  mind  'em ; 
Like  us,  for  fish,  she  sails  to  sea. 
And,  plunging,  shows  us  where  to  find  'em. 
Yo  ho,  my  hearts!  let's  seek  the  deep. 
Ply  every  oar,  and  cheerly  wish  her. 
While  the  slow  bending  net  we  sweep, 
"  God  bless  the  fish-hawk  and  the  fisher  P 

JOHN  EDMUND  HABWOOD. 

Habwood,  the  actor,  who  caine  over  to  Amencn 
with  Wigneirs  company  to  Pln'ladelphia,  in  1793, 
was  a  writer  of  verses  of  ease  and  sweetnesSf  a 
collection  of  which  he  published  in  New  York  in 
1809.  Dnnlap,  in  his  History  of  the  American 
Stage,  has  inyen  some  pleasing  reminibcencea  of 
the  man  in  his  account  of  the  opening  of  the  New 
York  Therttre  in  1808  :— 

^^  John  £.  Harwood  has  been  mentioiied  in  the 
catalogue  of  the  splendid  company  broaght  our 
to  this  country  in  1793  for  Philadelphia.  He 
was  a  man  endowed  by  nature  with  briBiant  tA> 
lenta,  and  bad  received  in  every  respect  the  edo- 
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cation  of  a  gentleman.  His  Trapanti,  Sir  Diivid 
Dnnder,  Lenitive,  Dennis  Brulgruddeir,  Canton, 
Grados,  Captiun  Ironsides,  and  a  long  fist  of  olm- 
racters,  were  snperior  to  any  man^s,  in  our  opi- 
nion, yet  seen  in  this  country :  he  was  more  like 
John  Bannister  than  any  other  aotor  of  the  Eng- 
lish stage.  His  Falstn^  wiya  the  hest  in  this 
country  until  Cooke  played  it,  except,-— and  it  is 
a  most  formidahle  exception, — that  it  was  not 
sufficiently  studied.  In  truth,  self-indulgence  was 
the  ruin  of  Harwood,  as  of  thousands  on  and  off 
the  stage.  After  his  marriage,  he  had  retired 
from  the  stage,  and  kept  a  bookstore  and  ciitiu- 
lating  library:  this  retirement  from  a  profession 
in  which  he  was  qualified  to  shine  was  probably 
not  his  own  choice.  He  read  his  books,  and 
neglected  his  business.  Booksellers  should  never 
read ;  if  they  do,  they  are  lost.  There  are  bril- 
liant exceptions;  but  then  they  wrote  also:  they 
did  not  read  merely  fur  the  gratification  of  read- 
ing, or  to  nil  time,  bnt  to  gain  knowledge,  and 
they  exerted  themselves  to  impart  it.  The  vene- 
rable Matthew  Carey  is  an  instance  in  point. 
Harwood  was  a  poet,  and  had  in  early  Bfe  pub- 
lished a  volume  of  verses.  He  was  a  man  of  wit, 
and  the  favorite  of  every  company;  never  obtru- 
sive, and  always  willing  to  take  a  joke  or  to  give 
one.  He  was  lazy,  and  became  corpulent;  the 
first  disc]ualified  him  for  aU  business,  and  ren- 
dered many  of  his  new  characters,  after  he  re- 
turned to  the  stage,  less  perfect  than  they  would 
have  been;  the  second  spoiled  his  api^earanco 
and  action  for  high  or  genteel  comedy,  for  a  cor- 
pulent Michael  Per&  (and  ho  played  it  well) 
should  not  be  placed  by  the  side  of  CcLoqfogo. 
John  £.  Harwood,  off  the  stage,  would  have 
shone  as  a  man  of  fortune,  and  he  had  a  wife 
equally  fitted  to  be  a  man  of  fortune^s  wife ;  but 
as  unfit  for  a  poor  man^s  wife  as  he  was  for  a 
poor  man.  The  consequence  was  the  return  to 
the  stage,  which  brings  him  again  before  the 
reader." 

Harwood's  mood,  in  the  volume  of  his  verses 
before  us,  is  of  a  genial,  sentimental  character, 
softly  tune<l  to  melancholy  at  the  voice  of  the 
nightingale,  or  the  full  of  the  leaf;  competent  at 
ode  and  elegy,  and  gallantly  assisted,  in  its  high- 
est animation,  by  the  presence  of  the  sex.  In  an 
^  irregular  ode"  he  rather  irreverently  speaks  of 
hims^f  as  a  ^^  dangler  on  a  petticoat ;"  a  distinc- 
tion which  his  constant  attentions  in  verse  to 
Emma,  Myra,  and  other  ladies,  in  their  various 
humors,  would  seem  fully  to  justify.  There  was 
delicacy  in  his  Muse  as  he  watched  the  fair  ones 
witii  a  fond  afibction ;  and  sang  his  amiable  songs 
after  the  manner  of  the  gentleman  of  the  olden 
time,  in  the  age  which  was  at  its  height  at  the 
beginning  of  the  century. 
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Goddess  of  enee  I  whose  all-lethaTgic  sway 
In  drowsy  fetters  binds  the  senseless  soul. 
Whose  magic  power  e*en  mighty  seas  obey, 
And  toach'd  by  thee  in  smoother  billows  roll. 
At  thine  approach  in  summer's  scorching  heat, 
The  cattle  grazing  on  tlie  verdant  plain 
To  some  kind  shade  direct  their  weary  feet, 
T  enjoy  sweet  sleep  beneath  thy  placid  reign. 

Oh  I  take  me,  Goddess,  to  thy  circlin^^  arms. 
And  pour  sweet  visioDS  o'er  my  languid  head ; 


O'er  every  thought  infuse  thy  magic  charms. 
And  round  my  pillow  all  thy  poppies  spread. 
What  time  the  wearying  sun,  no  longer  bright, 
Now  paints  the  western  sky  with  streaks  of  red ; 
What  time  the  moon  extends  her  glimmering  light, 
And  dark'niiig  shades  advise  the  tranquil  bed ; 

What  time  the  shepherds  urse  to  quiet  folds. 
And  wenry,  haste  to  pen  their  taray  sheep ; 
What  time  "  the  air  a  solemn  stillness  holds," 
And  weary  nature  welcomes  balmy  sleep ; 
Oh,  waft  me,  Goddess,  to  that  peaceful  shore 
Where  drowsy  silence  lulls  the  quiet  mind, 
Where  Strife's  disconlant  voice  is  heard  no  more, 
And  sadd'uiiig  thoughts  a  potent  opiate  find. 

Bear  me  propitious  to  some  fragrant  seat, 
Some  couch  of  nature's  sweetest  flow'rets  made ; 
While  slumbers  hover  o'er  the  still  retreat, 
And  lull  each  sense  within  tl^e  languid  shade. 
Ne'er  shall  ambition's  flame  awake  my  breast. 
Ne'er  shall  her  honors  gild  my  humble  name, 
For  glory's  votaries  be  the  brass  imprest. 
And  let  admiring  ages  learn  their  fame. 

And  if  the  Muse  afford  some  latent  fire. 
May  the  dull  couplet  run  in  numbers  slow- 
Do  thou  a  languid  heaviness  inspire. 
And  bid  them,  languid  as  myself,  to  flow. 
Soon  will  the  Muse's  proudest  landscape  fade : 
Soon,  soon  will  death  dispel  the  fleetins  joy ; 
Let  not  o:ie  envious  wish  disturb  this  shade, 
One  weak  desire  this  happy  ease  destroy. 

And  Bacchus,  let  me  not  thy  orgies  share. 
Far  be  from  mc  thy  quarrel-breeding  bowl ; 
Let  not  the  shouts  of  drunkards  jnr  my  ear. 
Nor  folly's  noise  disturb  my  peaceful  souL 
Now  take  me.  Goddess,  in  thy  circling  arms. 
And  pour  soft  visions  o'er  this  languid  head ; 
In  every  thought  infuse  thy  magic  charms. 
And  round  my  pillow  peaceful  poppies  shed. 


TO  JflSB  S- 


-T,  on  BxnraHiifo  mx  jutxvxua  of  wrbul 


I  thank  thee  for  the  simple  lay, 

Unon  my  memory  fixt, 

Which  can  such  wholesome  truths  convey, 

With  so  much  sweetness  mixt ; 

The  stiii^  of  censure  pleasantness  can  hide, 

And,  as  it  spares  our  pride. 

It  cannot  fail  to  please ; 

For  those  most  wrong 

Will  love  the  song. 

That  can  rebuke  with  ease  I 

n. 
And  should  I  ever  be  in  love. 
As  much  I  hope  to  be  1 
His  verse  my  mistress'  faith  shall  prove, 
How  true  she  loveth  me ; 
I  will  not  trust  the  wanton,  laughing  eye. 
Of  heedless  revelry, 
Nor  all  the  tricks  of  art; 
But  tears  that  flow, 
Perforce  for  wo, 
When  sorrow  melts  the  heart 

xn. 
The  smile  benign  when  virtue  gains 
A  triumph  over  vice ; 
Heart,  like  her  bosom,  free  from  stains, 
An  earthly  paradise ! 

Though  she  herself  can  never,  never  shdc, 
Too  gentle  others  to  deride ; 
With  alabaster  band. 
Not  stretch'd  in  show. 
But  to  bestow 
A  blessing  through  the  land. 
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Not  to  coquet  with  other  men, 

But  truly  cherish  one: 

3Iy  passion  to  return  again, 

And  smile  on  me  alone ; 

Though  anreserved  in  discourse,  and  free, 

Her  bps  reserved  for  me ; 

So  shall  I  pleasure  prove, 

And  find  a  mate 

To  mine  estate, 

Full  worthy  of  my  love. 


Df  A  WOOD. 


Meek  Peace  here  holds  her  silent  reign. 

Along  these  paths  she  loves  to  rove ; 

Where  nought  is  heard  but  the  sweet  strain. 

The  feathery  songsters  pour  to  love. 
Sweet  partners  of  the  sylvan  scene, 
Ye  have  not  half  my  love,  I  ween ! 

Not  all  that  makes  the  forest  ring ; 
And  if  ye  swell  your  little  throats. 
With  all  your  softest,  sweetest  not3s. 

My  love  is  greater  far  than  ye  can  sing. 

HIS  ntmnie  to  tbzib  opposm  imoBBoBa. 

Ah !  forbear,  in  mercy,  ladies ! 

Tis  enough  we  own  your  sway ; 
Neither  such  a  hectoring  blade  is 

Longer  on  the  field  to  stay. 

Mark'd  by  elegance  and  fashion. 

Not  to  love  were  to  be  blind; 
Soon,  too  soon,  the  subtle  passion 

Chains  an  inexperienced  mind. 

With  such  dezt*rous  art  you  wheedle. 
Half-averted  looks  and  smiles. 

Hearts  iusiiaring  with  your  needle. 
Music,  romping,  and  such  wiiesi 

Now,  while  mirth  and  harmless  story 

Stay  the  lagging  foot  of  time. 
We,  your  slaves,  who  much  adore  ye. 

Tell  our  loves  in  doggrel  rhyme. 

Ladies,  hear,  in  pity,  hear  us  I 
Spare  the  anguish  of  each  heart ! 

Yield  to  love,  you  need  not  fear  us, 
Few  Bo  young  are  vers'd  in  art 

JOHli  QUINCT  ADAMB. 

Join?  QriNCT,  tlie  son  of  John  Adams,  was  bom 
at  the  residence  of  his  great-grandfather,  John 
Qninoy,  in  Braintree,  Massachusetts,  July  11, 1767. 
He  was  named  John  Quincy  at  the  request  of  his 
grandmother,  after  tliis  aged  relative^  who  was 
dying  at  the  time  of  his  baptism.  As  his  father 
was  absent  from  home  on  public  affairs  the  cliild^s 
education  devolved  principally  on  his  motlier, 
one  every  way  fitted  for  her  important  po-ition. 
Every  day,  after  saying  his  prayers,  he  was  re- 
quired to  repeat  the  noble  lines  of  Collins,  com- 
mencing— 

How  sleep  the  brave  who  sink  to  rest, 

and  the  ode  by  the  same  author  on  the  death  of 
Colonel  Charles  Ross.*    It  was  truly  said  of  him 


*  This  chancterlstic  anecdote  of  his  childhood  was  resd  a 
tew  yesxs  before  his  death  by  Mr.  Adsms  to  Mr.  Bobort  a 
Wlnihrop,  from  a  letter  which  ha  had  lust  written  to  John  J. 
Onmey,  of  England.  **  He  recited  the  llne^''  the  namtor 
says,  "*  with  an  expressloD  and  an  energy  which  I  shall  nerer 
foiset— the  tears  ooorsinff  down  bis  cheeks,  and  his  voice,  every 
now  and  then,  choked  with  emoUon.*" 


by  Senator  Davis,  that  ^  the  cradle  hymna  of  the 
child  were  the  songs  of  liberty." 

In  Febrnai^,  1778,  in  his  eleventh  year,  he  ac- 
companied his  father  on  his  nussion  to  France. 
He  was  pUoed  at  school  in  Paris,  where  he  re- 
mained until  his  return  with  his  father  after  tlie 
conclusion  of  the  treaty  with  America  in  1779. 
'^He  is  respected,"  writes  his  &ther  tlie  same 
year,  "  wherever  lie  goes  for  his  vigor  and  viva- 
city both  of  mind  and  body,  for  liis  cttnstant 
good  humor,  and  for  his  rapidprc^ress  in  French, 
as  well  as  for  his  general  knowMge,  which  ai 
his  age  is  uncommon." 

In  1781  he  was  made  private  secretary  to  the 
Hon.  Francis  Dana,  Minister  to  Ra;$!»ia.  "  Ho  re- 
mained at  the  embassy  until  October,  1782,  when 
after  a  short  tour  he  joined  his  father  in  Holland, 
in  April,  1788.  After  the  dgnature  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  at  Paris  in  the  following  September,  he 
accompanied  his  father  to  £ngland.  In  1 785  he 
returned  home  with  a  letter  from  his  father  to 
Benjamin  Waterhouse,  in  which  the  son's  acquire- 
ments are  spoken  of  with  a  just  pride : — 

TO  BXMAMIX  WATKSHOCBB. 

This  letter  will  be  delivered  you  by  your  old  ae» 
quairitance  John  Quincy  Adaon,  whom  1  beg  leave 
to  recommend  to  your  attention  aiid  &vor.  He  'a 
anzioas  to  study  some  time  at  vour  uaiversity  be- 
fore he  begins  the  study  of  the  law,  which  appears 
at  present  to  be  the  profession  of  his  choice.  He 
must  undergo  au  examination,  in  which  I  suspect  he 
will  not  appear  exactly  what  he  is.  In  truth,  there 
are  few  woo  take  their  d^rees  at  college,  who  hare 
so  much  knowledge.  But  his  studies  having  been 
pursued  by  himself,  on  his  travels,  without  any 
steady  tutor,  he  will  be  found  awkward  in  speaking 
Latin,  in  prosody,  in  ponin^,  and  even,  pertiaps,  in 
that  accuracy  of  pronunciation  in  reoding  orations 
or  poems  in  that  language,  which  is  often  chiefly 
attended  to  in  such  examinations.  It  seems  to  be 
necessary,  therefore,  that  I  make  this  apology  for 
him  to  you,  and  request  you  to  oommmiicmte^it  in 
confidence  to  the  gentlemen  who  are  to  exomiue 
him,  and  such  others  as  you  think  prudent  If  you 
were  to  examine  him  in  English  and  French  poetTT, 
I  know  not  where  you  would  find  anybody  his  rape- 
rior ;  in  Roman  and  Enj^lish  history,  few  persons  of 
his  age.  It  is  rare  to  find  a  youth  poosessed  of  m 
much  knowledge.  He  has  translated  Yirgirs  jEneid, 
Suetonius,  the  whole  of  Sallust,  and  Tocitos's  Agri- 
cola,  his  Germa^,  and  several  books  of  his  AbdoI*. 
a  great  part  of  Horace,  some  of  Ovid,  and  some  uf 
Cnsar^s  Commentaries,  in  writing,  besideB  a  number 
of  TuUy's  orations.  These  he  may  show  you ;  odJ 
although  you  will  find  the  transLabons  in  many  pla- 
ces inaocunite  in  point  of  style,  as  must  be  exjiected 
at  his  age,  you  wiU  see  abundant  proof  that  it  is 
impossibTe  to  make  those  translations  without  under- 
standing his  authors  and  their  language  very  well 

In  Greek  his  progress  has  not  been  equal ;  yet  he 
has  studied  morseu  in  Aristotle's  Poetics,  in  Plu- 
tarch's Lives,  and  Lucian*s  Dialogues,  the  choice  of 
Hercules,  in  Xenophon,  and  lately  he  has  gone 
through  several  books  in  Homei's  Ihad. 

In  matiiematics  I  hope  he  will  pass  muster.  In 
the  course  of  the  last  year,  instead  of  playing  cards 
like  the  fashionable  world,  I  have  spent  my  even- 
ings with  him.  We  went  with  some  aecmaey 
through  the  geometry  in  the  Preceptor,  the  eight 
books  of  Simpson's  ^oUd  in  Latin,  and  oomporsd 
it,  problem  by  problem,  and  theortm  by  theorem. 


JOHN  QUINCY  ADAMS. 
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-with  le  pdre  de  Chales  in  French ;  we  went  through 
pUne  tngonometry  and  plane-sailing,  Fenning's  Al- 
gebra, ami  the  decinial  fractions,  arithmeticflJi  and 
geometrical  proportions,  and  the  conic  sections,  in 
Ward*s  Mathematics.  I  then  attempted  a  sublime 
fliglit,  an<l  endeavored  to  give  him  some  idea  of  the 
ditfereTitial  method  of  calculation  of  the  Marquis  de 
L*Hdpitnl,  and  the  method  of  fluxions  and  infinite  se- 
ries of  Sir  Isaac  Newton  ;  but  alas  I  it  is  thirty  years 
since  I  thought  of  mathematics,  and  I  found  1  had 
lost  the  little  I  once  knew,  especially  of  these  higher 
branches  of  ^ometry,  so  tliat  he  is  as  yet  but  a 
srnatterer,  like  his  father.  However,  he  has  a  foun- 
dation laid,  which  will  enable  him  with  a  year's  at- 
tendance on  the  mathematical  professor,  to  make 
the  necessary  profieieucy  for  a  aegree.  He  is  stu- 
dious enough,  and  emulous  enough,  and  when  he 
comes  to  mix  with  his  new  friends  and  young  com- 

C an  ions,  ho  will  make  his  wny  well  enough.  I  hope 
e  will  be  upon  his  guard  against  those  airs  of  supe- 
riority amon^  the  scholars,  which  his  lni*ger  ac- 
quaintance witli  the  world,  and  his  manifest  t^uperi- 
ority  in  the  knowledge  of  some  things,  may  but  too 
naturally  inspire  into  a  young  mind,  and  I  beg  of 
you.  Sir,  to  be  his  friendly  monitor  in  this  respect 
and  in  aU  others^ 

He  was  of  course  prepared  for  an  advanced  class 
at  Harvard,  and  took  his  degree  in  1787,  the  yojir 
after  his  admission.  The  subject  of  his  Coin- 
mencement  oration  was  Tlie  Importance  and  Ne- 
t^isdfy  of  Ptiblie  Faith  to  the  Well-being  of  a 
Community. 

In  1790,  after  preliminary  studies  in  the  office 
of  Theophilus  Parsons  at  Newburyport,  ho  Cf)ni- 
menced  the  practice  of  the  law,  whicli  he  ©>!!- 
tinned,  var3'ing  his  occupation  by  occasional  coiii- 
municntions,  sijjiied  Public* )la  and  Mjircelhis,  in 
the  Centinel,  edited  by  Benjamin  Russell,  until 
his  appointment  as  Mini-tor  to  the  Hii^ue  in  1794 
by  Wa«^hington,  who  in  1797  pronounced  him 
"  the  most  valuable  public  character  we  have 
abroad,  and  the  ablest  of  all  our  diplomatic  corps." 
In  July  of  the  same  year  he  was  married  to  Loui-;a, 
daughter  of  Joslma  Johnson  of  Maryland,  consu- 
lar agent  of  the  United  States  at  London.  He 
was  soon  after  recalled  by  his  father  on  his  cc- 
oession  to  the  presi<lency.  During  his  residence 
abroad  he  made  a  tour  in  Silesia.  A  number  of 
letters,  written  to  his  brother  daring  its  progress, 
were  published  by  the  latter  in  tlie  Portfolio^ 
and  were  collected  in  a  volume  by  a  London 
publisher  in  1804.*  The  work  is  divided  into 
parts,  one  of  which  is  devoted  to  a  description, 
and  the  other  to  statistical  infonnation  respecting 
the  country. 

In  1801  he  was  elected  to  the  state  Senate,  and 
in  1803  a  member  of  the  Senate  of  the  United 
States.  In  1808  he  resigned  his  seat  in  conse- 
quence of  the  dissatisfaction  of  the  state  legisla- 
ture with  his  advocacy  of  some  of  the  measures 
of  Jefferson's  administration.  He  had  previously, 
in  1806,  been  appointed  Boylston  Profess<ir  of 
Rhetoric  in  Harvard  College,  and  oontdnned  the 
discharge  of  hia  duties  until  he  resigned  in  1809. 
In  1810  he  published  the  lectures  he  had  deli- 


•  Letten  on  Silesia,  written  dnrlne  s  tonr  throagh  that 
country  In  the  years  18<i0. 1801,  by  His  Excellency  John  Quincy 
AdaoLS,  then  Minister  Plenipotentiary  from  the  United  States 
to  the  Conrt  of  Berlin,  and  since  a  member  of  the  American 
Benate.    London:  1801    8vapp.887. 


vered  in  his  courses  *  In  1810  he  was  appointed 
by  Madison  Minister  to  Russia,  where  he  re- 
mained until  1815,  when  with  Clay,  Bayard, 
Russell,  and  Gallatin  he  negotiated  the  treaty  of 
peace  with  England  at  Ghent,  and  was  appointed 
minister  to  that  country  in  the  same  year  by  Ma- 
dison. In  1817  he  returned  home,  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  by  Monroe,  and  remained  in 
office  eight  years,  when  he  was  himself  chosen 
to  tlie  presidency  by  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives, on  wlioni  the  choice  had  devolved.  He  re- 
mained in  office  one  term,  when  he  was  succeeded 
by  General  Jackson.  He  was  immediately  after 
elected  a  member  of  the  House  of  Representa- 
tives from  his  native  state,  a  position  which  he 
retained  till  his  death.  In  1833  he  was  nomi- 
nated by  the  anti-masonio  party  as  governor  of 
his  state.  The  result  of  the  contest  between 
three  candidates  threw  the  election  into  tlie 
Legislature,  there  being  no  choice  by  the  people, 
whereupon  Mr.  Adams  withdrew.  He  had  pre- 
viously, from  1831  to  1833,  published  a  series  of 
letters  condemnatory  of  the  principles  and  prac- 
tice of  the  Free-Masons,  reprinted  in  a  volume  in 
1847.  Throughout  hi-*  long  and  active  j)olitical 
career,  Mr.  A<lams  retained  a  fondness  for  litera- 
ture. He  published  in  1832  a  long  poetical  com- 
position, Dermot  Mae  Morrogk^i  the  argument  of 
'  which  is  concisely  stnnmed  up  in  a  sentence  of 
the  preface : — 

'       Dermot  Mac  Morrogh,  for  insupportable  tyranny 
over  hid  subjects,  aggravated  by  the  violation  of  the 
most  sacred  of  human  ties,  the  seduction  of  another's 
wife,  is  justly  expelled  from  his  IcingdouL    He  imme- 
diately repairs  to  '•  the  greatest  priiice  of  his  time, 
for  wisdom,  virtue  and  abilities,"  ami  sells  his  coun- 
try for  the  price  of  being  restored  by  the  foreign 
invader  to  his  principality.     The  English  king,  to 
I   cover  the  basest  of  aggressions  with  the  mantle  of 
I  religion,  applies  to  Pope  Adrian  the  Fourth,  an  Eng- 
'  lishman,  for  outhority  to  ravage  Ireland  with  fire 
I   and  sword,  under  pretence  of  reforming  tlie  inliabit- 
anta,  and  reducing  them  to  tlie  orthodox  faith  of 
paying  tribute  to  the  Roman  JSee.    This  authority 
rope  Adrian  grants  him  without  scruple.     You  moy 
I   read  in  Rapin  tlie  brirf  itsell    And  with  this  sacn- 
I  legions  abnse  of  religion,  Henry,  reeking  with  the 
blood  of  Beckct,  and  Dermot,  the  ruffian  builder  of 
monasteries,  achieve  the  conquest  of  Ireland,  in  vas- 
salage to  the  crown  of  England.     And  this  is  the 
tenure  by  which  Ireland  is  held  as  an  appendngo  to 
the  sister  island,  at  the  pr^ent  day. 

It  is  written  not  at  all  happily,  with  a  tame 
adaptation  of  the  Don  Juan  style,  and  consists  of 
a  rhymed  chronicle  of  the  events  it  celebrates. 
The  snbject,  says  the  author — 

The  subject  was  well  adapted  to  the  composition 
of  an  historical  tale,  and  as  such  I  deliver  it  to  the 
judgment  of  my  country.  It  is  intended  also  as  a 
moral  tale,  teaching  the  citizens  of  these  States  of 
boUi  sexes,  the  virtues  of  conjugal  fidelity,  of  ge- 
nuine piety,  and  of  devotion  to  their  country,  by 
pointing  the  finger  of  scorn  at  the  example  six  hun- 


*  Lectnres  on  Rhetoric  and  Oratory,  delivered  to  the  classes 
of  Beiilor  and  Jonlor  Sophlsters  in  Harvard  University.  Gam- 
hrldgo :  Hilliard  dc  Motoalf,  1810. 

t  Dermot  Mac  Morrfutb ;  or,  the  Conquest  of  Irolaod.  An 
Historical  Tale  of  tlio  Twelfth  Century,  in  four  cantos.  Bv 
John  Quincy  Adams.  Boston:  Carter,  Hcndee  &  Co.,  168S. 
8vo.  pp.  loa 
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ilreii  yewa  rince  eiliibifcd  of  n  country  »ol.l  t 
foreign  invader  by  tlie  ioint  ngeiity  of  violntcJ  ninr- 
[ingB   TOwi,  nnprincipleJ  ambition,  and   religious 

We  extract 

KoHght  shires  BO  bright  in  beauty's  pj-es. 

As  tlie  bold  wnrriurt  gnllaiit  bearing : 
Tbe  proudest  deems  his  heart  a  priie ; 

Tlie  foirest  would  his  fate  be  sliaring; 
Let  Truth,  let  Valor  be  thy  guide; 

And  faithful  love,  thy  priceless  jewel — 
Thou  ne'er  ahalt  luck  a  lovely  bride; 

Kor  find  a  female  boeom  cruel 
Tis  tnie,  the  soldier's  life  is  short; 

But  what  is  life,  depriv'J  of  ocUooT 
Tbe  cmvcn  coward's  hnse  re«ort; 

A  universe,  without  attrnction. 
Then,  ui^e  thy  courser  to  the  field. 

And  thou  shalt  gain  renown  in  storr — 
Compel  the  fiercest  foe  to  yield; 

Or  die  upon  Ihe  bed  of  glory.  i 

Foeins  of  a  briefer  compass  on  ttnbjerls  at  the 
day  frequently  Bpi>eared  from  liis  pen.  A  c<jlltC- 
tion  of  these  was  inode  in  1848.''  It  coiituins  ti  ' 
)>oet)c  Tcrrfon  of  the  thirteenth  aatire  of  Javenul. 
A  smnll  volume  of  tettere,  written  from  St.  Pe- 
tersburg to  hij  eon.  On  the  Bible  and  iU  Ttach- 
ingi,  was  published  after  hi»  denth.t 

111  ]83!l,  on  the  Beini-eenleniiial  miniversary  of 
tlie  fldoplion  of  the  federal  ci>natitIition,  Mr. 
Adams  delivered  an  address  before  the  Historical 
Society  of  New  York.  Ha  was  of  course  fre- 
quently called  upon  for  such  services  bnt  his 
public  discountes  of  this  chiimcter,  witli  the  ex- 
ception of  the  funeral  disconrses  on  Hndison  and 
Monroe  delivered  in  1B36,  lS31,aiid  1831,  which 
were  re-published  with  the  title  of  lives  of  Cele- 
bratcii  Statesmen  by  John  Qnincy  Adams,  in 
I&IO,  liave  not  l>cen  collected.  He  was  a  consLint 
reailer,  and  his  ailniirable  memorj'  enabled  him  to 
oreumnlate  a  vaat  aUiek  of  ready  Information.  In 
English  u  well  as  ancient  and  foreign  literature, 
he  was  thoroughly  versed,  and  able  to  repeat  long 
pnssages  from  authors  in  various  langnagus.  He 
tranKlated  Wieland'sObcron  in  verse,  but  withheld 
his  version  from  the  press  on  the  appearance  of 
tliat  of  Sotheby. 

In  the  latter  part  of  his  career  Mr.  Adams  was 
nieaderof  the  anli-alavery  party,  and  an  inflexible 
advocate  of  the  right  of  petition  on  this  as  well  as 
on  every  other  subject.  He  carried  this  so  far  as 
on  one  occjiainn  to  present  a  petition  for  a  disso- 
lution of  the  Union,  expressing  at  the  same  time 
his  dissent  from  and  abhorrence  of  such  a  [iro- 
ceeajlng. 

Mr.  Adams  retained  the  taW  vigor  of  his  mind 
and  body  by  his  temperate  and  nctive  mode  of  life 
to  the  hour  almost  of  his  death.  He  was  in  his 
place  in  the  Honse  on  the  21at  of  February,  1848, 
and  gave  an  emphatic  "  no"  on  a  motion  to  pre-  ; 
sent  the  thanka  of  the  Honse  with  gold  medals  to 
varions  officers  who  had  distinguished  themselves 
in  the  Mexican  war.  A  little  i^r  this  the  conrm 
of  bosiness  was  interrupted  by  a  cry,  "  Mr.  Adams 
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is  dying."  He  w.^s  falling  over  the  left  siilerf 
his  cliuir,  his  riglit  hand  clutching  at  his  il^ 
for  support.  He  was  placed  on  a  sofa,  and  ti- 
moved  for  air  to  the  rotunda,  and  thence  to  the 
door  of  the  east  portico.  Ashe  eonld  not  be  taken 
with  safety  tu  his  residence  he  was  carried  tolbt 
apartment  of  the  Speaker,  Mr,  Winthrop.  Ilere 
he  rallied  enough  to  falter  his  memorable  driw 
words,  "  This  is  tlie  end  of  earth— I  am  ronlenl." 
He  then  sank  into  an  apparent  Etnjior,  in  which 
be  remained  nntil  be  expired,  at  a  quarter  pad 
seven  in  the  evening  of  ijie  day  but  one  after  hii 
attack.  "It  is  tietter  to  wear  out  than  to  mX 
out,"  was  the  favorite  iii&iim  of  Adams.  It  wu 
one  which  he  lived  fully  up  to,  and  with  which 
tjie  circumsitancea  of  his  last  hours  Bnely  har- 
moniied.  Had  his  mode  of  death  been  preMitfd 
to  his  choice  in  life,  it  would  have  probably  be«o 
joyfully  accepted  a.*  a  fitting  close  (o  bis  sixty-fiTs 
years  of  active  public  service. 


"  Man  wants  but  little  here  below, 

Nor  wonts  that  little  long." 
Tis  not  with  HI  exactly  ao, 

But  'tis  BO  ill  the  song. 
Ht  wania  are  many,  and  if  told 

Would  muster  many  n  score; 
And  were  each  with  n  mint  of  i^ld, 

I  still  should  long  for  muru. 


•ItWMwrltteii  nndar  these  dieiiDHUMa>-««itniaili 
InfDRncd  lit.  Adu»  Ibat  seTcnl  r»aD^  ladln  Id  Ui  ilMrf 
bftd  rvi^urstFi]  hLm  to  prooun  Ur.  A.'s  uiuigrsph  hrMitn.  1p 
sccotdiuicc  Hitb  llils  reaoett.  Sir.  Adami  wmio  Uk  6iOo«i«» 
beutirul  poun  upon  "'The  Wsnta  orMsn,''  vwb  attar  ai«> 
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And  all  the  realmB  of  nature  spread 

Before  me  when  I  dine: 
Four  courses  scarcely  can  provide 

My  appetite  to  quell. 
With  four  choice  cooks  from  France,  beside, 

To  drees  my  dinner  welL 

m. 

What  next  I  want,  at  heavy  cost. 

Is  elegant  attire  ; — 
Black  sable  furs,  for  winter's  frost, 

And  silks  for  summer^s  fire. 
And  Cashmere  shawls,  and  Brussels  lace 

My  bosom*s  front  to  deck, 
And  diamond  rings  my  hands  to  grace, 

And  rubies  for  my  neck. 

rv. 

And  then  I  want  a  mansion  fair, 

A  dwellinff-house,  in  style, 
Four  stories  nigh,  for  wholesome  air — 

A  massive  marble  pile ; 
With  halls  for  banquets  and  for  balls. 

All  furnished  rich  and  fine ; 
With  stabled  studs  in  fifty  stalls^ 

And  cellars  for  my  wine. 

▼. 
I  want  a  garden  and  n  park, 

My  dwelling  to  surround — 
A  thousand  acres  (bless  the  mark), 

With  walls  encompassed  round — 
Where  flocks  may  rang^e  and  herds  may  low, 

And  kids  and  lambkins  plaj. 
And  flowers  and  fruits  commingled  grow. 

All  flden  to  display. 

vt 

I  want,  when  summer's  foliage  falls, 

And  autumn  stripe  the  trees, 
A  house  within  the  city's  walls, 

For  comfort  and  for  ease. 
But  here,  as  space  is  somewhat  scant, 

And  acres  somewhat  rare, 
My  house  in  town  I  only  want 

To  occupy a  square. 

vn. 

I  want  a  steward,  butler,  cooks; 

A  coachman,  footman,  grooms, 
A  library  of  well-bound  books, 

And  picture-garnished  rooms; 
Gorregios,  Magdalen,  and  Night, 

The  matron  of  the  chair ; 
Guide's  fleet  coursers  in  their  flighty 

And  Claudes  at  least  a  pair. 

viir. 

I  want  a  cabinet  profuse 

Of  medals,  coins,  and  gems; 
A  printing  press,  for  private  use, 

Of  fifty  thousand  kms; 
And  plants,  and  minerals,  and  shells ; 

Worms,  insects,  fishes,  birds ; 
And  every  beast  on  earth  that  dwells. 

In  solitude  or  herds. 

DC. 

I  want  a  board  of  burnished  plate, 

Of  silver  and  of  gold ; 
Tureens  of  twenty  pounds  in  weight, 

With  sculpture  s  richest  mould ; 
Plateaus,  with  chandeliers  and  lamps. 

Plates,  dishes — all  the  same ; 
And  porcelain  vases,  with  the  stamps 

Of  Sevres,  Angouleme. 


And  maples,  of  fair  glossy  stain, 

Must  form  my  chamber  doors. 
And  carpets  of  the  Wilton  gnin 

Must  cover  all  my  floors ; 
My  walls,  with  tapestry  bedeok'd. 

Must  never  be  outdone; 
And  damask  curtains  must  protect 

Their  colors  from  the  sun. 

XL 

And  mirrors  of  the  largest  pane 

From  Venice  must  be  brought; 
And  sandal-wood,  nnd  bamboo  cone, 

For  chairs  and  tables  bought ; 
On  nil  the  mantel-pieces,  clocks 

Of  thrice-gilt  bronsc  must  stand, 
And  screens  of  ebony  and  box 

Invite  the  stranger's  hand. 

XIL 

I  want  (who  does  not  want?)  a  wiTa, 

Affectionate  and  fair. 
To  solace  all  the  woes  of  life. 

And  all  its  joys  to  share ; 
Of  temper  sweet,  of  yielding  will, 

Of  firm,  yet  placid  mind. 
With  nil  my  faults  to  love  me  still. 

With  sentiment  refin'd. 

XIIT. 

And  as  Time's  car  incessant  runs, 

And  Fortune  fills  my  store, 
I  want  of  daughters  and  of  sons 

From  eight  to  half  a  score^ 
I  want  (alas  I  can  mortal  dare 

Such  bliss  on  earth  to  crave  ?) 
That  all  the  girls  be  chaste  and  faix^*- 

The  boys  all  wise  and  brave. 

XIV. 

And  when  my  bosom's  darling  singe. 

With  melody  divine, 
A  pedal  harp  of  many  strings 

Must  with  her  voice  combine. 
A  piano,  exquisitely  wrought. 

Must  open  stand,  apart. 
That  all  my  daughters  may  be  taught 

To  win  the  stranger's  heart. 

XV. 

My  wife  and  daughters  will  desire 

Refreshment  from  perfumes, 
Cosmetics  for  the  skin  require. 

And  artificial  blooma 
The  civet  firagrance  shall  dispense, 

And  treasur'd  sweets  return ; 
Cologne  revive  the  flagging  sense, 

And  smoking  amber  burn. 

XVIr 

And  when  at  night  my  weary  head 

Begins  to  droop  ana  doze, 
A  southern  chamber  holds  my  bed. 

For  nature's  soft  repose ; 
With  blankets,  counterpanes,  and  sheet, 

Mattrass,  and  bed  of  down. 
And  comfortables  for  my  feet, 

And  pillows  for  my  crown. 

XVIL 

I  want  a  warm  and  faithful  friend, 

To  cheer  the  adverse  hour, 
Who  ne'er  to  flatter  will  descend, 

Nor  bend  the  knee  to  power; 
A  friend  to  chide  me  when  Fm  wrong. 

My  inmost  soul  to  see ; 
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And  that  my  friendship  prove  m  stroDg 
For  him,  aa  his  for  me. 

zniL 

I  want  a  kind  and  tender  heart, 

For  otheiV  wants  to  feel ; 
A  soul  Bcoure  from  Fortune's  dart, 

And  bostom  arm'd  with  steel ; 
To  bear  divine  chastisement's  rod, 

And  mingling  in  my  plan, 
Bubniission  to  the  will  of  God, 

With  charity  to  man. 


I  want  a  keen,  observing  eye, 

An  cver-lij^tcniiig  ear, 
Tlie  truth  tii rough  nil  dii'guit^i  to  f^py, 

And  wisdom's  voice  to  hear ; 
A  tongue,  to  speak  at  virtue's  need. 

In  Heaven's  snblimest  strain  ; 
And  lips,  the  cause  of  man  to  plead, 

And  never  plead  in  vain. 


I  want  uninterrupted  health. 

Throughout  my  long  career, 
And  streams  of  never>failing  wealth, 

To  scatter  far  and  near ; 
Tlic  destitute  to  clothe  and  feed. 

Free  bounty  to  bestow ; 
Supply  the  helpless  orphan's  need. 

And  soothe  the  widow's  woe. 

I  want  the  genius  to  conceive, 

The  talents  to  unfold, 
Designs,  the  vicious  to  retrieve, 

The  virtuous  to  uphold  ; 
Inventive  power,  combining  skill, 

A  persevering  soul. 
Of  human  hearts  to  mould  the  will. 

And  reach  from  pole  to  pole. 

xxn. 

I  want  the  seals  of  power  and  place. 

The  ensigns  of  command, 
Charged  by  the  people's  unbought  graos, 

To  rale  my  native  land. 
Kor  crown,  nor  sceptre  would  I  ask 

But  from  my  country's  will, 
By  day,  by  night,  to  ply  tlie  task 

Her  cup  of  bliss  to  fill. 

zxm. 

I  want  the  voice  of  honest  praiae 

To  follow  me  behind. 
And  to  be  thought  in  future  days 

The  friend  of  human  kind ; 
That  after  ages,  as  they  rise, 

Kxulting  may  proclaim, 
In  choral  union  to  the  skies, 

Their  blessings  on  my  namei 


These  are  the  wants  of  mortal  man ; 

I  cannot  want  them  long, 
For  life  itself  is  but  a  (pan. 

And  earthly  bliss  a  song. 
My  last  great  want,  absorbing  all. 

Is,  when  beneath  the  sod, 
And  summon'd  to  my  final  call. 

The  mercy  of  my  God. 


And  oh  I  while  circles  in  my  veins 
Of  life  the  purple  stream. 

And  yet  a  fragment  small  remains 
Of  nature's  transient  dream. 


My  soul,  in  humble  hope  unacai'd. 

Forget  not  thou  to  pray. 
That  this  thy  want  may  be  prepared 

To  meet  tae  Judgment  Day. 

noM  IBS  ura  Aim  OHAaAona  or  jaios  Mi 

This  oonstitntion,  my  countrymen,  is  the  great 
result  of  the  North  American  revolution.  This  ia 
the  giant  stride  in  the  improvement  of  the  condition 
of  the  human  race,  consummated  in  a  period  of  leas 
than  one  hundred  years.  Of  the  signers  of  the  ad- 
dress to  George  the  Third  in  the  Congress  of  1*774--- 
of  the  signers  of  the  Declaration  of  Independence  in 
177(y_-of  the  signers  of  the  Articles  of  Confederation 
in  1781,  and  of  the  signers  of  the  federal  and  na- 
tional Constitution  of  Government  under  which  we 
live,  with  enjoyments  never  before  allotted  to  man, 
not  one  remains  in  the  laud  of  the  living.  The  last 
survivor  ojf  them  all  was  he  to  honor  whose  memory 
we  are  here  assemUed  at  once  with  mounnag  and 
with  joy.  We  reverse  the  order  of  aentiment  and 
reflection  of  the  ancient  Persian  king — ^we  look  back 
on  the  century  gone  by — ^we  look  around  with  anx- 
ious and  eager  eye  for  one  of  that  illustrious  host  of 
Patriots  and  heroes,  under  whose  guidance  the  revo- 
lution of  American  Independence  was  beffun,  and 
continued,  and  completed.  We  look  around  in  vain. 
To  them  this  crowacd  theatre,  full  of  human  life,  in 
all  the  stages  of  existence,  full  of  the  glowing  exul- 
tation of  youth,  of  the  steady  maturity  of  manhood, 
the  sparkling  eyes  of  beauty,  and  the  grey  hairs  of 
reverend  agc*^— all  this  to  them  is  as  the  solitude  of 
the  sepulchre.  We  think  of  this  and  say,  how  short 
ia  human  life!  But  then,  then,  wc  turu  hack  our 
thoughts  again,  to  the  scene  over  which  tlie  falling 
curtain  has  but  now  close<l  upon  the  drama  of  the 
day.  From  the  saddening  thought  that  they  are  no 
more,  wc  call  for  comfort  upon  the  memory  of  what 
the}'  tp.  re,  and  our  heai-ts  leap  for  joy,  tliat  they 
were  our  fathers.  We  see  them,  true  and  faithful 
subjects  of  their  sovereign,  first  meeting  with  firm 
but  respectful  remonstrance,  the  approach  of  usur- 
pation upon  their  rights.  We  see  them,  fearless  in 
their  fortitude,  and  confident  in  the  righteousness  of 
their  cause,  bid  defiance  to  the  arm  of  power,  and 
declare  themselves  Independent  States.  We  see 
them  waging  for  seven  years  a  war  of  desolation 
and  of  glory,  in  most  unequal  contest  with  their  own 
unnatural  stepmother,  the  mistress  of  the  seas,  till, 
under  tlie  sign-manual  of  their  king,  their  Independ- 
ence was  acknowledged — and  last  and  best  of  all,  we 
see  them,  toiling  in  war  and  in  peace  to  form  and 
perpetuate  an  union,  under  forms  of  GovcrnmeDt 
intricately  but  skilfully  adjusted  so  as  to  secure  to 
themselves  and  their  posterity  the  pricelesa  blessings 
of  inseparable  liberty  and  law. 

Their  days  on  earth  are  ended,  and  yet  their  cen- 
tury has  not  passed  away.  T^eir  portion  of  the 
blessings  which  they  thus  labored  to  secure,  they 
have  enjoyed,  and  transmitted  to  tM,  their  posterity. 
We  enjoy  them  as  an  inheritance— won,  not  by  oor 
toils — watered,  not  with  our  tears — saddened,  not 
by  the  shedding  of  any  blood  of  oura  The  sift  of 
heaven  through  their  sufferings  and  their  a<3iieve- 
ments — but  not  without  a  charge  of  corresponding 
duty  incumbent  upon  ouraelves. 

And  whnt,  my  mends  and  fellow  citizens — what 
is  that  duty  of  our  own  ?  Is  it  to  remonstrate  to  the 
adder's  ear  of  a  king  beyond  the  Atlantic  wave,  and 
claim  from  him  the  restoration  of  violated  rights  f 
No.  Is  it  to  sever  the  ties  of  kindred  and  of  blood 
with  the  people  from  whom  we  sprang  f  To  cast 
away  the  precious  name  of  Britons,  and  be  no  more 
the  countrymen  of  Shakspeare  and  Milton— of  New- 
ton and  Locke— of  Chatham  and  Burke  f    Or  more 
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and  worse,  is  it  to  meet  their  countrymen  in  the 
deadly  conflict  of  a  eeven  years'  war?  No.  Is  it 
the  last  and  greatest  of  the  duties  fnlfilled  by  them  I 
Is  it  to  lay  the  foundation  of  the  fairest  GoTemment 
and  the  mightiest  nation  that  ever  floated  on  the  tide 
of  time  ?  No  I  These  awful  and  solemn  duties  were 
allotted  to  them;  and  by  them  they  were  fSuthfuUy 
performed.  What  then  is  our  duty  f  Is  it  not  to 
preserre,  to  cherish,  to  improve  the  inheritance  which 
they  hare  left  us — won  by  Uieir  toils — watered  by 
their  tears — saddened  bat  fertilised  by  their  blood  t 
Are  we  the  sons  of  worthy  sires,  and  in  the  onward 
mareh  of  time  hare  they  auiieved  in  the  career  of  hu- 
man improrement  so  much,  only  that  our  poeteril^ 
and  theirs  may  blush  for  the  contrast  between  their 
unexampled  energies  and  our  nerveless  impotence  ? 
between  their  more  than  Herculean  labors  and  our 
indolent  repose  f  No,  my  feUow  citizens,  far  be  from 
OS,  for  be  from  you,  for  he  who  now  addresses  yon 
hais  but  a  few  short  days  before  he  shall  be  called  to 
join  the  multituiie  of  ages  post — far  be  from  you  the 
reproach  or  the  suspicion  of  such  a  degrading  contrast 
Tou  too  have  the  solemn  duty  to  peHTorm,  of  improy- 
ingthe  condition  of  your  species,  by  improving  your 
own.  Not  in  the  great  and  strong  wind  of  a  revo- 
lution, which  rent  the  mountains  and  brake  in  pieces 
the  rocks  before  the  Lord — for  the  Lord  is  not  in  the 
wind — ^not  in  the  earthquake  of  a  revolutionary  war, 
marching  to  the  onset  between  the  battle  field  and 
the  scafEbId — for  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  earthquake— 
not  in  the  fire  of  civil  dissension — ^in  war  between 
the  members  and  the  head — ^in  nullification  of  the 
laws  of  the  Union  by  tlio  forcible  resistance  of  one 
refractory  State — for  the  Lord  is  not  in  the  fire ;  and 
Mo/ fire  was  never  kin  died  by  your  fathers  I  No!  it  is 
in  the  still  small  voice  that  succeeded  the  whirlwind, 
the  earthquake,  and  the  fire.  The  voice  that  stills 
the  raging  of  the  waves  and  the  tumults  of  the 
people — that  spoke  the  words  of  peace^-of  harmony 
~-of  union.  And  for  that  voice,  may  yon  and  your 
children's  children,  "  to  the  last  syllable  of  recorded 
time,"  fix  your  eyes  upon  the  memory,  and  listen 
with  your  earn  to  the  life  of  Jamxs  Madiboh. 

THADDEUS  MASON  HASBIS. 

Ths  Bev.  Thaddens  Mason  Harris,  one  of  a  family 
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father  was  bom  in  Oharlestown  in  1768,  and  be- 
came a  graduate  in  the  Harvard  class  with  John 
Qnincy  Adams  in  1787,  when  he  delivered  a 
poem  on  History,  which  Dr.  Belknap  at  the  time 
complimented.  He  became  teacher  of  a  school 
at  Worcester,  and  was  invited  by  Washington  to 
become  his  private  secretary,  an  honorable  posi- 
tion which  he  eagerly  accepted,  when  he  was 


I  prevented  engaging  in  it  by  an  attack  of  illness. 
He  then  pursued  a  theologic  course  at  Cambridge, 
where,  in  1790,  he  delivered  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa 
Oration  on  "  Learned  Associations."  In  1798,  he 
became  pastor  of  the  church  in  Dorchester  where 
he  continued  through  a  long  life.  In  1790  he 
published  an  elegy,  7%«  IHumphB  of  Supersti- 
tion* which  denotes  his  thought  and  feeling,  and 
the  opening  lines  of  which  we  may  quote  for 
their  appropriate  imagery  i-^ 

THS  TEnrvPBs  of  supamii'ioK. 

The  sun  retires.    Night  spreads  her  dusky  plume. 

The  gray  mist  rises  from  the  passing  stream. 
Yon  cloud,  overshadowing,  deepens  all  the  gloom : 

And  the  heart  trembles  as  the  lightnings  gleani. 

Pale  terror  wanders  o*er  the  dewy  lawn. 

The  loud  blast  groans  along  the  distant  shore. 
The  ghost,  complaining,  rides  upon  the  storm. 

The  sea  rolls  nigh:  the  beating  surges  roar. 

Now  guilt  forsakes  his  agonizing  bed. 

Where  conscience  planted  many  a  piercing  thorn. 
Kind  sleep  has  left  his  eye ;  each  joy  is  fled : 

He  waits,  impatient  for  the  coming  morn. 

Full  many  an  airy  shape— dejected — ^pale. 

To  his  sad  mind  imagination  paints ; 
And  as  they  flit  across  the  blighted  vale, 
^He  hears  the  breeze — ^they  sigh;  he  chiUs  and 
faints. 

Tet  gentle  innocence,  with  bosom  pure, 
Fears  not  the  loud  wind's  groan,  the  breeze's 
sigh, 

But  walks  abroad  in  virtue's  garb  secure. 
Nor  startles  as  the  harmless  lightnings  fly. 

Mark,  as  deep  musing  in  these  still  retreats. 
No  anxious  pang  distracts  her  peaceful  soid ; 

No  pulse  tumultuous  in  her  wild  breast  beats; 
No  goblins  haunt,  nor  fancied  death-bells  tol}. 

Come,  let  us  join  the  solitary  dame, 
Though  panting  terror  frowns  along  the  vale. 

And  hear  attentively  her  useful  strain : 

When  reason  dictates,  let  her  truths  prevail 

A  portion  of  the  poem  is  taken  up  with  the 
story  of  the  desecration,  by  a  parent,  of  the  grave 
of  his  daughter,  and  the  burning  of  the  remains 
to  provide  a  charm  for  the  health  of  their  sisters 
which  a  note  speaks  of  as  an  actual  occurrence  at 
Ballston. 

There  is  a  pleasing  reminiscence  of  Harris  at 
this  period,  in  connexion  with  the  youth  of  Ed- 
ward Everett.  When  the  latter  was  about  four 
years  old,  at  his  birth-place,  in  Dorchester,  he  re- 
cited the  following  copy  of  verses  which  Mason 
wrote  for  the  child,  tne  "little  roan''  referring 
to  the  color  of  the  speaker^s  hair.t 

THS   LimJI  OOATOS. 

Pray,  how  should  I,  a  little  lad. 

In  speaking,  make  a  figure  ? 
You're  only  joking,  I'm  afraid,— 

Do  wait  till  I  am  bigger. 


•  A  grandaon.  Wll  lam  Thaddeus  TlRrria,  dl«d  In  18M  at  the 
a<^  of  tweoty*«wht,  leaving  a  repataUoo  of  antiquarian  accom- 
plbhoienta  and  diligence. 

VOL.  I. — 36 


*  The  Triamphs  of  Sapentitlon ;  an  El«^.  By  a  Btodent 
of  Harvard  U  Diversity. 

**  Boperstitio  error  insanns  est ;  ainandoe  timet,  qnos  ooUt 
vlo1at*^--8R9BCA*8  Epibt. 

"  Tantnm  Supentltlo  potalt  Boadera  maloram  r*— TnoiL. 
(Sic) 

Printad  at  Boston,  hy  Isaiah  Tbomaa,  and  Kboneier  T.  Ao- 
drowa,  at  FausVs  Statue,  No.  46  Newberry-etreet.  1790. 
t  Loring*B  Boston  Orators,  p.  681. 
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Bnt,  ftiDce  yov  wish  to  hear  my  |>art. 

And  urge  me  to  begin  it, 
ni  Btrive  for  praise,  with  all  my  heart, 

Though  imall  the  hope  to  win  it 

ril  tell  a  tale  how  Farmer  John 

A  little  roan-eolt  bred,  sir. 
And  every  night  and  every  morn 

He  watered  and  he  fed,  sir. 

Said  neighbour  Joe  to  farmer  John, 
**  Arn't  you  a  silly  dolt,  sir. 
To  spend  such  time  and  care  upon 
A  little  useless  colt,  sir  f ** 

Said  Farmer  John  to  Neighbour  Joe, 
"  ril  bring  my  little  roiin  up, 
Not  for  the  good  he  now  can  do, 
Bnt  will  do,  when  he's  grown  up." 

The  moral  you  can  well  espy. 
To  keep  the  tale  from  spoiling; 

The  little  colt,  you  think,  is  I,— 
I  know  it  by  your  smiling. 

And  now,  my  friends,  please  to  excuse 
My  lisping  and  my  stammers ; 

I,  for  this  once,  have  done  my  best. 
And  so^ril  make  my  manners. 

His  pastoral  duties  were  varied  by  a  journey 
for  bin  health  in  the  western  states  and  a  tour  in 
Great  Britain.  As  a  memorial  of  the  former  he 
published,  on  his  return,  his  *^  Jounial  of  a  Tour 
into  the  Territory  North-west  of  the  Alleghany 
Mountains,  made  in  the  Spring  of  the  year  1803, 
with  a  geographic4il  and  historical  account  of  the 
State  of  Ohio."  Its  dedication  is  charaoteristio 
of  his  mood. 

To  the  candor  of  the  Public 

I  submit  my  work ; 

to  the 

Proyidence  and  favour  of  Almighty  God 

I  commend  my  beloved  family; 

And  to  the  hopes. 

Not  of  the  present, 

but 

Of  the  future  life, 

I  resign  myseIC 

In  the  same  year,  1808,  he  published  a  compi- 
lation, in  four  small  volumes,  entitled  the  ^'  Minor 
Encydopeedia,'*  which  Daniel  Webster  remem- 
bered as  a  useful  work.  In  1805  be  delivered  a 
Phi  Beta  Kappa  poem  "On  the  Patronage  of 
Genius.'^  In  1820  he  published  a  "  Natural  His- 
tory of  the  Bible,**  on  which  he  had  been  long 
engaged,  which  was  pirated  and  mutilated  in 
England,  and  transhited  in  Gennanv.  Visiting 
Savannah  for  his  health,  his  antiquanon  inquiries 
led  him  to  write  his  "  Biographical  Memorials  of 
James  Oglethorpe,  founder  of  Georgia,"  which 
appeared  in  1841.  He  also  published  numerous 
Sennons  and  Addresses,  many  of  the  latter  in 
connexion  with  the  Masonic  Fraternity,  of  which 
he  was  a  member.  He  also  took  an  active  part 
in  the  several  historical  and  learned  societies  of 
his  day.  He  died  in  1842,  in  his  seventy-fourth 
year.  Dr.  Frothingham  has  drawn  his  character, 
that  of  an  amiable  divine  and  sensitive  scholar, 
with  tenderness  in  his  memoir  in  the  publications 
of  the  Massachusetts  Historical  Society,*  of  which 
Harris  was  one  of  the  original  members. 

•  Haas.  Htot  Soe.  ColL,  Fourth  Series,  IL  180. 


J06EPH  DENNIS, 

The  elegant  essayist,  the  "lay  preacher^  of 
the  old  American  Journals,  was  bom  at  Boston, 
August  10,  1768.  He  acquired  his  literature  at 
Harvard,  of  the  class  of  1790,  reading  law  after- 
wards with  Benjamin  West  at  Charleston,  New 
Hampshire,  in  which  state  he  opened  an  office  at 
Walpole. 

Dennie  made  one  att^^mpt  at  the  bar,  of  which 
a  humorous  account  was  published  by  his  friend 
and  early  hterary  associate  Royal  Tyler.*  He 
spoke  like  an  elegant  scholar,  with  some  unneces- 
sary eloquence,  on  a  provisory  note  case  before 
a  omde  provincial  judge,  who  did  not  appreciate 
his  rhetoric,  was  discomfited  by  the  blantness  of 
the  bench,  and  did  not  renew  his  eflR>rtB. 

The  Farm^'*$  Museum^  published  at  Walpole, 
New  Hampshire,  originally  established  by  Isaiah 
Thomas  and  David  Carlisle  in  1798,  under  the 
editorship  of  Dennie,  who,  after  Imving  con- 
tributed to  its  columns,  became  its  conductor  in 
1796,  gathered  around  it  one  of  tlie  most  brilliaiit 
corps  of  writers  ever  congregated  to  advance  the 
fortunes  of  a  similar  undertaking  in  America.  It 
numbered  among  its  authors,  each  constantly  fur- 
nishing a  department,  the  witty  lawyer  jkoyal 
Tyler,  a  man  of  acute  mind  and  weU  directed 
powers ;  David  Everett,  Thomas  Green  Fessenden, 
Isaac  Story,  and  others,  whose  abilities  may  be 
traced  in  its  elegantly  arranged  folio  pages.  The 
inventions  of  the  paper  were  endless.  Poem, 
essay,  criticism,  were  served  up  with  the  skill  of 
a  French  cook  compounding  his  hundredth  varia- 
tion of  omelette.  There  were  the  "  Farmgo,"  the 
"  Lay  Preacher,"  Uie  "  Shop  of  Colon  and  Spon- 
dee,'"' "Peter  Quince,"  "Simon  Spunkey,"  "Tlie 
Hermit,"  "The  Rural  Wanderer,"  "Peter  Pendu- 
lum," "  The  Desk  of  Beri  Hesden,"  every  trick 
of  alliteration  to  catch  the  negligent  readers.t 

Dennie  wrote  for  the  Museum,  The  Ibrroffo^ 
a  series  of  essays  iull  of  warm  apprehension  of 
the  poetic  beauties  of  life  and  literature;  the 
Lay  Preacher^  which  had  the  fault  of  irreverenoe 
in  taking  its  texts  for  fiuniliar  discussion  from 
Scripture,  though  jarring  upon  the  reader  less  in 
Dennie's  hands  from  his  good  taste  and  tone  of 
morality,}  and  he  projected  The  Wandering  Jtm^ 
which  was  to  close  his  labors  in  this  kind. 

In  the  Port  Folio  the  "Lay  Preacher"  de- 
scribes himself  aooomplishing  his  series  of  essays^ 
"a  young  man,  valetudinary,  without  fortune, 


•  In  the  New  England  OaUury,  July  M,  161&  Qaote4  fai 
Bncklng:bam*8  Ncwspeiier  LUeratorei 

t  The  mottoesof  the  Fanner's  Matoaaat  dUMraot  UdmbIb- 
dlGBto  Ita  spirit  :-- 

Ho,  every  one  that  Ihirsteth  for  noveKj,  caaie! 

At  another  period  it  had  the  lines  from  Banyaa  at  ftta 

Woaldat  thoo  remember 
From  New  Tear's  day  to  the  kst  of  December, 

Then 


which  (tave  place  to  the  verfoe^  appropriate  to  it»  nual  looalBjv 

from  Goldsmith's  Village- 
Hither,  each  week,  the  peasant  f hall  repair. 
To  sweet  obllvloo  of  his  dally  care; 
Again  the  farmer's  news— the  barberls  lak. 
Again  the  woodman's  ballad  shall  pravalL 

Sneklogham's  Ncwsp^Mr  Lltarattire,  IL  174-eMl 

X  since  sacoeaBftally  Ibllowed  by  the  SermoDS  of  Dow,  Jmu 
who  takes  his  text  from  the  proiane  classic  antbors,  and  wbuae 
three  yo]ame^  though  the  maaoerism  tirea  In  the  end.  ara  r»> 
plete  with  good  feeling  and  many  nice  though  biTwtad  poeti- 
cal expresalonik 


JOSEPH  DENNIE. 
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wiihont  a  patron,  without  an  anxillary,  without 
popular  enconrageiiient  ;^' — which  he  oould  hardly 
mean  literally,  hat  which  was  all  tme  enough  of 
the  state  of  literature  at  the  time.  The  he^ 
talents  were  then  gratuitously  exercised  for  the 
puhlic  The  Farmer's  Mtuieum  itself,  with  its 
brilliant  array,  was  suffered  to  decline,  while  poor 
Dennie  was  calling  on  the  public  to  subscribe  and 
authors  to  write  (for  fame),  as  if  both  were 
under  equal  obligation.  The  paying  days  of 
American  authorship  had  not  yet  dawned.  Books, 
even  small  duodecimos,  were  published  by  sub- 
scription with  humiliating  "  proposals  "  by  sensi- 
tive  authors.  A  very  clever  resident  English 
author  in  the  country,  John  Davis,  writer  of  a 
lively  book  of  travels  in  the  United  States,  which 
he  dedicated  to  Jefferson,  offered,  by  an  advertise- 
ment, in  1801,  two  novels,  fruits  of  his  winter 
labors,  to  any  bookseller  in  the  country  who  would 
publish  them— on  the  condition  of  receiving  fifty 
copies.  The  booksellers  of  New  York,  wliere  he 
lived,  could  not,  he  said,  undertake  them,  for  they 
were  dead  of  the  fever.* 

A  notice  to  "  Readers  and  Correspondents  "  in 
the  Museum,  Deo.  4,  1797,  indicates  its  height  of 
popularity,  which  it  is  curious  to  contrast  with 
the  claims  of  publishers  fifty  years  later,  by  the 
million,  with  the  ai'ea  of  reading  enlarged  to 
Mexico  and  the  Pacific : — 

^'  The  constant  swell  of  our  subscription  book 
suggests  a  theme  to  our  gratitude  and  a  motive 
to  our  industry.  The  Farmer's  Museum  is  read 
by  more  than  two  thousand  individuals,  and  has 
its  patrons  in  Europe  and  on  the  banks  of  the 
Ohio." 

Dennie  was  employed  upon  the  Museum  from 
1795  to  1799,  when  he  left  for  Philadelphia,  to 
edit  the  United  States  Gazette.  In  1800,  he  com- 
menced with  the  bookseller,  Asbury  Dickens,  the 
publication  of  the  Port  Folio,  at  first  a  weekly 
miscellany  in  quarto,  in  which  form  it  remained 
for  five  years,  when  it  was  changed  to  an  octavo, 
monthly,  Dennie  continuing  the  editor  till  his 
dejthf 

The  five  large  quarto  pages  of  prospectus  in 
which  Dennie  announces  to  the  world  the  hope:} 


•  DsTto  Tbit«d  and  resided  In  Georgia  and  Ylrglnta  as  a 
teacher.  He  aaw  ffood  company  and  eqjoyed  the  climate, 
looklog  out  npon  flie  beanttes  of  natare  ^th  his  Horace  in 
bis  hand.  He  irrote  an  Ode  to  the  Mocking  Bird,  and  poema 
on  the  Aahle7  Rtrer  and  the  Natural  Bridge.  His  sketches  nt 
the  literary  aoeietjr  of  Philadelphia,  and  of  American  author- 
ship generally.  In  his  Travela,  which  Is  a  book  of  pleasant 
exaggeradoiMt  Is  amusing.  This  is  one  of  his  notices  on  the 
Port  Folia 

*«The  editor  of  ttie  Aurora  eallB  the  Port  Folio  the  Porta^ 
He  FooUry  ;  and  his  flicetionsiiesa  Is  applauded  by  one  party, 
sod  aoomed  by  the  other.  Bat  a  better  qaibble  on  the  word 
wonki  be,  to  name  It  the  OmH  OUo;  for  It  mingles  the 
dntsace  al  SL  Jamm  with  speoalationa  on  literatare.  It 
being  ruxDored  that  Ifr.  Donnto  had  been  denominated  by  the 
Brituh  BeTlewer\  the  American  AddUon,  the  following 
ladlcrouajparaffraph  M>peared  In  the  Aurora  Oasette,  *  £x- 
nlt  ye  white  htuaof  il^  HampuMr^  redonbtable  Monadnock 
and  Tudbawofl  Langh  ye  watera  of  the  WhUteopoo  and 
Umbagog  Lakes  I  Flow  smooth  In  heroic  Te.se  ye  streams 
of  AmoonooSQckaod  Androscoggin,  Gockhoko  and  Corltooook  I 
And  yon  marry  Merrimack  be  now  more  merry  V  " 

t  The  seTeral  series  of  tlie  Port  Folio  embrace  In  all  forty- 
eeren  volomes.  Its  saocession  of  editors  was,  DenniCjaseist- 
ed  by  Paal  Allen;  Nicholas  Biddle  for  a  short  period :  Charles 
Caldwell,  M.D.,  April  1614  to  Dec  1815;  John  E.  Hall.  Jan. 
1816  to  Dec.  18ST.  There  Is  a  general  Index,  In  the  rolome 
doeing  the  year  1898,  to  Hairs  twenty  Tolnmes  from  1616.  The 
work  was  oontinned  for  two  years  farther,  with  diminished  rl- 
tallty.  when  it  flnaDy  expired  In  18S7. 


and  intentions  of  the  Port  Folioy  are  a  model  of 
editorial  sanguine  faith  and  diligence.  "Pro- 
spectus of  a  new  weekly  paper,  submitted  to  men 
of  affluence,  men  of  liberality,  and  men  of  letters. 
A  young  man,  once  known  among  village  readers 
as  the  humble  historian  of  the  hour,  the  con- 
ductor of  a  Farmer^s  Museum  and  a  Lay  Preach- 
er^s  Gazette,  again  offers  himself  to  the  public  as 
a  volunteer  editor.  Having,  as  he  conceives,  a 
right  to  vary  at  pleasure  his  fictitious  name,  he 
now,  for  higher  reasons  than  any  fickle  humor 
might  dictate,  assumes  the  appellation  of  Old 
School." 

Dennie  was  followed  to  the  Port  Folio  by  his 
friend  Tyler,  who  continued  his  contributions 
"  from  the  shop  of  Messrs.  Colon  and  Spondee" 
to  his  journal,  displaying  his  copious  and  refined 
stores  of  reading,  and  urging  many  a  point  of 
well  digested  criticism  and  observation. 

Dennie^s  broken  health  compelled  him  to  retire 
for  a  while  from  the  editorship  of  the  Port  Folio 
in  the  summer  and  autumn  of  1811,  a  depression 
which  was  nmch  enhanced  by  the  death  of  his 
finther ;  but  with  the  succeeding  year  he  returned 
to  the  work,  addressing  the  public  with  the  hope- 
fulness of  the  editor,  who  must  always  affect  that 
virtue  if  he  has  it  not.  He  did  not  long  survive. 
The  number  of  his  periodical  for  January  con- 
tained some  mournful  editorial  anticipations  from 
his  pen. 

TO  TBI  PVBUa 

During  the  autumnal  and  midsummer  months  of 
the  last  year,  which  haa  forever  fled  away,  on  the 
pinions  of  Time,  the  Editor  of  this  Journal  was 
compelled  to  relinquiah  its  duties,  and  to  be  regard- 
less of  its  delights,  in  consequence  of  the  furious  on- 
set of  three  potent  adversaries,  Sickness,  Sorrow, 
and  Adversity.  Under  the  ardency  of  the  summer 
solstice,  and  while  *  the  dog  stains  unpropitious  ray 
wasflaming,  he  was  confined  to  the  couch  of  Languor 
and  Anguish ;  and,  in  the  decline  of  autumn,  be  was 
afflicted  by  one  of  the  moet  tremendous  domestic  ca- 
lamities, which  can  agonize  the  Sensibility,  nourish 
the  Melancholy,  and  overpower  the  Fortitude^  of 
man.}  The  influence  of  infirm  health,  in  marring 
the  operations,  both  of  manual  and  mental  industry, 
is  familiar  to  every  patient,  as  well  as  to  every  phy- 
sician; and  when  to  corporeal  Pain  and  yawnine 
Lassitude,  the  "  Sickness  of  the  Soul"  is  superaddeoC 
from  such  an  abhorred  alliance  all  the  brilliant 
powers  of  Invention,  and  all  the  strong  body  ^ards 
of  Labour  keep  obstinately  aloof,  or  fly  timidly 
away.  The  pen  of  the  rcidiest  writer  corrodes  in 
the  standish ;  his  papers  and  projects  reposing,  in- 
glorioualy,  on  the  shelves  of  dus^  or  in  the  pigeon 
holes  of  oblivion.  His  desk  is  overthrown,  his  ma- 
nuscripts are  mouldy,  and  his  vnse  of  ink  is  as  dry 
as  the  vessel  of  the  gospel  outcast,  while  wandering 
in  the  parched  wilderness  of  Beersheba.  What 
Johnson  emphatically  calls  the  load  of  life,  is  then 
tndy  wearisome.  Society  presents  nothing  to  glad- 
den, and  Solitude  nothing  to  soothe.  In  vain  do  we 
fly  to  the  sequestered  shades  of  the  country.  Let 
all  the  beauties  of  Nature  solicit  our  notice  § — let 
all  the  diversities  of  Pleasure  court  our  acceptance 
— ^let  the  birds  oarol  enchantingly  in  the  grove,  and 
the  flowers  bloom  odoriferously  m  the  meadow ;  lot 
the  breeze  whisper  softly  in  the  wood,  and  the  sun 


*  Pope.  t  Edmund  Bnrkfl. 

X  The  death  of  hb  ftther.      $  Dr.  Johnson. 
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dane«  gaily  on  tho  water ;  eaeh  rural  Hght^  each 
rural  »ound  *  is  eqniUiy  lost  to  him,  vho  is  under 
the  dominion  of  tliat  relentless  Power,  which  the 
poet  Gray  energetically  calls  tlie  Tambb  or  the  hu- 

MAX  BKSAST, 

Whoso  iron  sconrfro,  sod  toriuHng  bonr 
The  bsd  ftffrigbt,  afflict  the  best 

By  one,  who  was  himself  a  severe  sniferer,  it  has 
been  rcumrked,  with  truth  and  eloquence,  that  there 
are,  perhaps,  very  few  conditions  more  to  be  regret- 
ted tlian  that  of  an  active  mind,  labouring  under 
the  weight  of  a  distempered  bodv.  The  time  of 
such  a  man  is  always  spent  in  forming  schemers, 
which  a  chor^^c  of  wind  hinders  him  from  executing ; 
his  powers  fmnc  away  in  projects  and  in  hope,  and 
the  day  of  action  never  arrives.  He  lies  down,  de- 
lightea  with  the  thoughts  of  to*morrow,  pleases  his 
Ambition  with  the  Fame  he  shall  acquire,  or  his 
benevolence  with  the  Good  he  shall  impart  But  in 
the  night  the  skies  are  overcast,  the  temper  of  the 
air  is  changed,  he  wakes  in  languor,  impatience  and 
distraction,  nnd  has  no  longer  any  wish  but  for 
ease,  nor  any  attention  but  to  misery.  It  may  bo 
■aid  that  Disease  generally  begins  that  equality, 
which  Death  completes ;  the  distinctions,  which  set 
one  man  so  much  above  another,  are  very  little  per- 
ceived in  the  gloom  of  a  sick  chamber,  where  it  will 
be  vain  to  expect  entertainment  from  the  gay,  or  in- 
struction from  the  wise ;  where  all  human  glory  is 
obliterated,  the  wit  is  clouded,  the  reasoner  per- 
plexed, and  the  hero  subdued ;  where  the  highest 
and  brightest  of  mortal  beings  finds  nothing  left 
him  but  the  consciousness  of  innocence. 

On  the  fievonth  of  the  month  in  which  this 
was  published^  he  died  suddenly,  at  the  early  age 
of  fi>rty-four.  The  obituary  in  the  next  issue  of 
the  journal  spooks  warmly,  in  a  style  of  elegance 
emulous  of  his  own,  of  his  liternry  accomiJish- 
ments  and  personal  virtues.  **So  pure  was  its 
texture,  so  delicate  its  conception^,  that  his  mind 
seemed,  if  we  may  speak  so,  to  have  been  batlied 
at  its  birth  in  the  very  essence  of  literature— to 
be  daily  fed  with  the  celestial  dews  of  learning.^' 
Ilis  conversation  was  the  counterpart  of  his 
writings,  delighting  in  moral  topics,  and  graced 
by  his  fine  stores  of  poetical  reading.  lie  was 
free  from  the  jealonsies  of  the  literary  profession, 
a  happy  condition  for  the  editorial  life  he  was 
called  to  a^Mime.  His  amiability  is  reflected  on 
eveiy  page  of  his  writings,  thoupfh  occasionally 
tinged  by  a  tone  of  disappointment. 

Buckingham,  who  was  an  apprentice  to  the 
publisher  of  the  MvAeum,  and  carried  copy  from 
I)ennie,  descril)es  hi-^  personal  appearance  in  1790. 
He  was  rather  below  than  above  the  middling 
height,  and  was  of  slender  frame ;  was  attentive 
to  fashion  in  his  dress,  appearing  one  May  morn- 
ning  at  the  ofiice  ^Mn  a  pea-green  coat,  wliite 
vest,  nankin  small-clothes,  white  silk  stockings, 
and  pumps  fastened  with  silver  buckles,  which 
covered  at  least  half  the  foot  from  the  instep  to 
the  toe."  He  wrote  very  rapidly,  and  like  most 
persons  connected  with  the  press,  deferred  copy 
till  the  last  moment.  "  One  of  the  best  of  his 
lay-sennons,"  says  Buckingham,  "  was  written  at 
the  village  tavern,  directly  opposite  to  the  office, 
in  a  chamber  where  he  and  his  friends  were 
amusing  themselves  with  cards.  It  was  delivered 
to  mo  by  piece-mcnl,   at  four  or  five  ditferent 


♦  Oowper. 


times.  If  he  happened  to  be  engaged  in  a  game, 
when  I  applied  for  copy,  he  would  ask  some  cue 
to  play  hi»  hand  for  him^  while  he  would  give  the 
detil  hie  due.  When  I  ci^ed  for  the  cloang  para- 
graph of  the  sermon,  he  said,  oM  again  in  fiee 
minutet.  *No,'  said  Tyler,  TU  write  the  im- 
provement for  you.*  He  accordingly  wroto  a  con- 
cluding paragraph,  and  Deunie  never  saw  it  till 
it  was  in  print." 

Buckingham  speaks  of  his  being  ^^a  premature 
victim  to  social  indulgence,"  and  Knapp*  thinks 
the  habit  was  increased  by  the  attic  nights  of  the 
Philadelphia  wits  when  the  poet  Moore  was  in 
their  company,  and  that  Dennie  acquired  a  dis- 
trust of  American  society,  quoting  Cliflton's  com- 
plaint of  ^^the  land  where  fancy  siokens,  and 
where  genius  dies."  There  was  doubtless  some 
cause  for  dissatisfaction ;  for  it  t-hould  not  be  for- 
gotten that  Dennie  wrote  laboriously  and  well 
when  the  rewards  of  literature  were  scanty, 
and  the  position  of  the  writer  uncertain.  If  he 
wavered  in  his  course,  his  .sensibility  may  very 
naturally  have  led  him  astray. 

Dennie^s  convivial  tastes  led  him  to  the  forma- 
tion of  a  social  gatliering  which  was  known  in 
Philadelphia  as  the  Tuesday  Club.  It  included  a 
number  of  the  contributors  to  the  Port  Foho. 
(len.  Thomas  Cadwallader  who  gave  translations 
from  Horace  in  the  Magazine,  Bamael  Ewiog  a 
son  of  the  Provost,  who  wrote  with  tlie  signa- 
ture *^  Jacoues,"  Thomas  Warton,  Philip  the  son 
of  General  Hamilton,  Wood  the  actor,  Richanl 
Rush,  and  Richard  Peters  author  of  the  Law 
Reports,  were  members.  John  Quincy  Adams^ 
Gouv.  Morris,  Judge  Hopkinson,  Horace  Binney, 
Robert  Walhh,  the  Rev.  John  Blair  Linn,  Charle.« 
Brockden  Brown,  and  Charles  J.  Jngersoll,  were 
also  contributors  to  the  Port  Folio,  which,  under 
the  efficient  management  of  tlie  publisher,  Har- 
rison Hall,  in  its  best  days,  largely  occupied  the 
attention  of  the  reading  public  in  fts  departments 
of  literature. 

As  an  Essayist,  Dennie^s  influence  was  confiiied 
to  the  periodical  literature  of  his  day,  only  two 
scanty  collections  of  his  papers  having  been  pub- 
lished:—  The  Lay  Preacher  ;  or  Short  Sermons 
for  Idle  Headers^  printed  at  Walpole  in  1796,  and 
a  volume  also  of  tlie  Lay  Preacher,  collected  and 
arranged  by  John  E.  Ilall^  in  Philadelphia,  in 
1817. 

The  style  of  the  Lay  Preacher  in  whidi  Dennie,  as 
he  himself  tells  us,  aimed  to  unite  '^  the  familiarity 
of  Franklin  with  the  simplicity  of  Sterne,"  does 
not  always  suggest  tho^^e  qualities.  Its  elegance  is 
occasionally  somewhat  pletboric  of  ac^ec^ves  and 
fine  phrases,  especially  in  the  earlier  series; 
while  it  has  a  vem  of  ingenuity  and  gentle  humor 
belonging  to  itself. 

OK  TBS  PLSASirSBS  Or  BTTDT. 

**  Blessed  is  be  that  rasdeth.''~Bcv.  L 1. 

Whenever  I  reflect  upon  my  habitual  attachment 
to  books,  I  feel  a  new  glow  of  gratitude  towards  that 
Power,  who  gave  me  a  mind  thus  disposed,  and  to 
those  liberal  friends,  who  have  allowed  the  utniost 
latitude  of  indulgence  to  my  propensity.  Had  I  been 
born  on  a  barbarous  sliore,  denied  the  glorious  pri- 
vileges of  education,  and  interdicted  an  approaeh  to 

*  Ametlesa  Blognphy. 
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the  rieli  proTinces  of  Uterftture,  I  should  have  been 
the  most  miserable  of  mAokind.  With  a  tempera- 
ment of  sensibility,  with  the  nerves  of  a  valetudi- 
narian, with  an  ardent  thirst  for  knowledge,  and 
Tery  scantv  means  for  its  ncauisition,  with  a  mind 
often  clonoed  with  care,  and  depressed  by  dejection, 
I  should  have  resembled  the  shrinking  vegetable  of 
irritableness,  and  like  the  mimosa  of  the  gardens, 
have  been  doomed  to  be  at  onee  stupid  and  sensi- 
tive. The  eourses  of  nature  and  fortune  having  ta- 
ken a  different  direction,  parental  benignity  having 
famished  me  with  the  keys,  and  discipline  and  habit 
having  conducted  me  through  the  portico  of  educa- 
tion, I  have  ever  found,  whether  walking  in  the 
vestibule  of  science,  or  meditating  in  the  groves  of 
philosophy,  or  hearkening  to  historians  and  poets, 
or  ramohng  with  Rabelais,  such  excellent  compa- 
nions, that  life  has  been  beguiled  of  more  than  half 
its  irksomenessL  In  sickness,  in  sorrow,  in  the  most 
doleful  days  of  dejection,  or  in  the  most  gloomy  sea- 
sons in  the  calendar,  study  is  the  sweetest  solace 
and  the  surest  refuge,  particularly  when  my  reading 
is  directed  to  that  immortal  book,  whence  the  theme 
of  this  essay  is  taken.  In  an  hour  of  adversity, 
when  I  have  caught  up  this  precious  volume,  I  have 
found,  instantly,  the  balm  of  Gilead  and  the  medi- 
cine for  the  mind.  The  darkness  of  despair  has  been 
succeeded  by  the  brightest  rays  of  cheerftilness,  and 
in  place  of  g^'m  phantoms,  I  have  found  contort, 
peace,  and  serenity. 

I  hope  that  this  style  of  speaking  occasionally  in 
the  first  person  will  be  forgiven,  even  by  the  most 
fastidious  reader,  when  he  adverts  to  the  custom  of 
my  predecessors.  A  periodical  writer  can  hardly 
avoid  this  sort  of  egotism,  and  it  is  surely  very 
harmless  when  its  employer  muffles  himself  in  the 
mantle  of  conceahnent,  and  in  the  guise,  whether  of 
a  shrewd  Spectator  or  a  simple  Xay  Preacher,  walks 
unobtrusively  abroad.  Mr.  Addison  and  Monsieur 
Montaigne  perpetually  indulge  this  habit ;  and  on  a 
very  careful  inspection  of  many  editions  of  their  es- 
says, I  have  always  found,  by  certain  infallible 
marks,  that  those  speculations  had  been  most  dili- 
gently perused,  which  abound  in  little  sketches  of 
the  manners,  humours,  and  habits  of  their  authors. 
We  are  naturally  curious  thus  to  peep  through  the 
keyhole  of  a  study,  to  see  a  writer  in  his  elbow- 
efaair,  and  to  listen  to  his  story  with  the  fondness 
and  fismiltarity  of  friendship^  Anonymous  authors 
have  a  prescription  from  Parnassus  to  paint  them- 
selves; and  when  by  a  Tatler,  a  Spectator,  or  a 
Connoisseur,  nothing  but  good  colours  and  modest 
tinting  is  employed^  men  look  with  mingled  curi- 
osity and  oomplaoency  at  the  pictures  In  a  specu- 
lation on  the  blessings  derived  from  a  studious  tem- 
per, if  a  miniature  of  a  lover  of  books  is  introduced, 
provided  it  be  a  tolerable  resemblance,  and  viewed 
m  a  proper  light,  it  will,  by  an  easy  association, 
lead  the  observer  to  reflect  more  intensely  upon  the 
value  of  literaturei 

The  utility  and  delight  of  a  taste  for  books  are  as 
demonstrabfe  as  any  axiom  of  the  severest  science. 
The  most  prosperous  fortune  is  often  harassed  by 
various  vexationa  The  sturdiest  son  of  strength  is 
sometimes  the  victim  of  dis^we.  Melancholy  will 
sometimes  involve  the  merriest  in  her  shade,  and 
the  fairest  month  of  the  year  will  have  its  cloudy 
daya  In  these  dreary  seasons,  from  which  no  man 
may  hope  to  escape,  sensual  delights  will  not  fill 
aearcely  a  nook  in  the  gloomy  void  of  tlie  troubled 
titne.  Brief  as  the  lightning  in  the  collied  night, 
this  sort  of  pleasure  may  fiash  before  the  giddy  eyes, 
but  Uien  merely  for  a  moment,  and  the  twinkling 
hidiance  is  still  surrounded  with  the  murkiest  gloom. 
Eating,  drinking,  and  sleeping;  the  song  and  the 


dance,  the  tabret  and  viol,  the  hurry  of  disupation, 
the  agitation  of  play,  these  resources,  however  hus- 
banded, are  inadequate  to  the  claims  of  life.  On 
the  other  hand,  the  studious  and  contemplative  man 
has  always  a  scheme  of  wisdom  by  which  he  can 
either  endure  or  forget  the  sorrows  of  the  heaviest 
day.  Though  he  may  be  cursed  with  care,  yet  he 
is  surely  blessed  when  he  readeth.  Study  is  the 
dulee  lenimen  la&orum  of  the  Sabine  bard.  It  is  sor- 
row's sweet  assuagcr.  By  the  aid  of  a  book,  he  can 
transport  himself  to  the  vale  of  Tempo,  or  the  gar* 
dens  of  Armida.  He  may  visit  PUuy  at  his  villa,  or 
Pope  at  TwickenhanL  He  may  meet  Plato  on  the 
banks  of  Ilyssus,  or  Petrarch  among  the  groves  of 
Avignon.  Ho  may  make  philosophical  experiments 
with  Bacon,  or  enjoy  the  eloquence  of  BoUngbroke. 
He  may  speculate  with  Addison,  moralize  with  John- 
son, T^kd  tragedies  and  comedies  with  Shakspeare, 
and  be  raptured  by  the  rhetoric  of  Burke^ 

In  many  of  the  old  romances,  we  are  gravely  in- 
formed, that  the  unfortunate  knight  in  the  duiigeoa 
of  some  giant,  or  fascinated  by  some  witch  or  en- 
chanter, while  he  sees  nothing  but  hideousness  and 
horror  before  him,  if  hnply  a  fairy,  or  some  other 
benignant  being,  impart  a  talisman  of  wondrous 
virtue,  on  a  sudden  our  disconsolate  prisoner  finds 
himself  in  a  magnificent  palace,  or  a  beautiful  gar- 
den, in  the  bower  of  beauty,  or  in  the  arms  of  love. 
Tliis  wild  fnble,  which  abounds  in  the  legends  of 
knight-errantry,  has  always  appeared  to  me  very 
finely  to  shadow  out  the  enchantment  of  study.  A 
book  produces  a  delightful  abstraction  from  the 
cares  and  sorrows  of  this  world.  They  may  press 
upon  us,  but  when  we  are  engrossed  by  study  we 
do  not  very  acutely  feel  them.  Nay,  by  the  magic 
illusion  of  a  fascinating  author,  we  are  trans}x>rted 
from  the  couch  of  anguish,  or  the  gripe  of  indigence, 
to  Milton's  paradise,  or  the  elysium  of  Virgil 

Olf  MXDITATIOV. 

MCommiuie  with  yonr  own  heart  upoa  jronr  bed,  and  be 

StilL*"— PSAUtt  iv.  4. 

Having,  in  my  last  speculation,  attempted  to  de- 
scribe some  of  the  delignts  of  study,  in  this  paper  it 
is  proposed  to  oonsider  the  true  use  of  retirement 
Between  them  there  should  be  a  perpetual  alliance: 
nay,  they  are  not  only  neighbouring  and  friendly 
powers,  but  thev  are  familiar  connexiona  Amiable, 
interesting,  ana  lovely  sisters !  if  your  worthy  ad- 
mirer be  attracted  by  the  riches  of  one,  he  will 
quickly  be  delighted  with  the  pensiveness  of  the 
other.  Study  will  ^ve  him  all  ner  books,  and  re- 
tirement conduct  mm  to  all  her  bowers.  In  no 
ramble  will  he  experience  more  delight  than  when 
he  roves  through  the  healthful  wood,  or  saunters 
through  the  tranquil  cloister,  with  retirement  on  his 
right  hand,  and  study  on  his  left  Tliough  their 
(^ise  is  exceedingly  modest,  though  their  conversa- 
tion has  no  resemblance  to  loquacity,  though  their 
best  attire  is  from  no  other  wardrobe  than  that  of 
sweet  simplicity,  still  they  will  always  gain  more 
regard  from  the  wiser  than  all  the  pageants  of  the 
pompous,  and  all  the  plumage  of  the  vain. 

The  royal  psalmist  from  whose  divine  odes  I  have 
transcribed  my  text,  was  himself  a  memorable  ex- 
ample of  the  utility  of  retirement,  reflection,  and 
selAcommunion.  It  will  be  remembered  that  he 
was  a  warrior,  a  statesman,  a  man  of  business,  and 
a  man  of  the  world.  In  these  various  characters, 
though  he  often  acquitted  himself  excellently  well, 
yet  unfortunately,  in  some  flagrant  instances,  we 
perceive  how  much  he  was  taitited  by  the  infection 
of  the  world.  But  when  he  shuts  his  eyes  against 
the  glare  of  ambition,  and  the  gaze  of  beauty,  wlien 
he  ceases  to  touch  the  harp  of  fascination,  and  for- 
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•okes  the  enbinet  and  the  camp,  then  we  recognise, 
at  once,  the  tcholor,  the  philosopher,  and  the  poet 
In  the  stroiig-holdi  at  Kn-gedi,  he  is  a  mere  soldier ; 
in  the  palAce  of  Snul,  a  servile  musician ;  in  the 
cave  of  AduUam,  a  sknlking  fb^itive ;  and  in  the 
forest  of  Hareth,  on  unhappy  exile.  But  when  he 
tore  himself  away  from  the  thraldom  of  care,  the 
bustle  of  busincHs,  and  the  din  of  Jerusalem,  when 
he  wandered  away  by  the  brook  of  the  fields  or  the 
plaint  of  the  wildem€s*^  when  Tie  retired  to  his 
chamber,  and  communed  with  his  heart,  then  ho 
formed  those  noble  associations,  and  composed  those 
exquisite  performances,  which  will  transmit  his  name 
with  renown  to  the  remotest  posterity. 

My  Lord  Bacon,  Sir  Walter  Raleigh,  Erasmus, 
Grotius,  Mr.  Adilis<in,  and  Mr.  Locke,  together  with 
a  great  multitude  of  ilhmtrious  men,  have  been 
dconly  involved  in  the  cares  of  public  business,  as 
well  as  engrossed  by  tlie  meditations  of  the  closets 
But  for  the  fairest  portion  of  their  glorious  fame 
how  much  are  they  indebted  to  the  latter  I  While 
the  chancery  decrees  of  Sir  Francis  Bacon  moulder 
away  in  the  hands  of  some  moater  of  the  rolls,  the 
experiments  of  his  study,  and  the  euayt  of  hia  wit, 
like  certain  exquisite  paintings,  ^row  brighter  by 
time.  While  we  peruse,  with  still  renewing  plea- 
sure,  Raleigh's  history  of  the  world,  his  unlucky  po- 
litics are  scarcely  regarded.  Mr.  Addison  was  secre- 
tary of  state,  and  Grotius  an  ambassador ;  but  who 
inquires  for  the  despatches  of  the  one,  or  is  interested 
in  the  negociations  of  the  other  f  The  fame  of  Eras- 
mus, constantly  immersed  in  the  turmoil  of  his 
times,  and  engrossed  by  cares,  civil  and  ecclesiastic, 
would  have  perished  with  the  names  of  those  mise- 
rable monks  whom  he  has  derided,  or  those  imperi- 
ous princes  whom  he  has  courted.  But  by  some- 
times wisely  withdrawing  himself  from  the  cabals 
of  a  court,  and  the  polemics  of  the  church,  by  medi- 
tating on  horseback  and  in  his  chamber,  by  avarice 
uf  time,  by  intenseness  of  application  and  ardour  of 
genius,  he  has  filled  ten  folioM,  composed  in  the 
purest  Latinity,  where  an  indolent  reader  can  find 
nothing  too  prolix,  and  where  a  eriticnl  reader  can 
discover  nothing  to  reprehend.  The  foolish  politics 
of  Addison  are  scarcely  remembered  even  by  his 
faction.  The  eharaoter  of  Locke,  as  a  man  of  busi- 
ness, is  painted  with  no  other  pencils  than  those  of 
ridicule,  and  the  diplomacy  or  Qrotiua  and  of  Sir 
William  Temple  are  utterly  contemned;  but  their 
literary  and  philosophical  works,  the  b^uteous  off- 
spring of  retirement  and  study,  will  continue  to 
enarm, 

Tin  time,  like  klm  of  Osas,  Id  bis  wrath, 
Plaeklng  the  pillsrs  tliat  support  the  world. 
In  nstare's  ample  ruins  lios  entombed. 
And  mtdnlgbt,  aniwrsal  midnight,  rolgna 

Though  in  the  text  we  are  admonished  to  com- 
mune with  ourselves  in  our  thamher,  yet  it  would 
be  a  very  partial  and  narrow  interpretation,  if  it 
were  concluded  that  we  could  not  meditate  any 
where  else.  The  secresy  of  a  closet,  and  the  still- 
ness of  midnight,  are,  unqueetionably,  propitioua  to 
the  powers  of  reflection.  But  other  places  and 
other  seasons  may  be  selected  for  that  salutary  dis- 
ci pline,  which  the  Psalmist  reeommenda.  It  is  a 
vulgar  error  to  suppoae  that  retirement  and  con- 
templation are  never  to  be  found  except  in  a  forest 
or  a  desert,  a  cell  or  a  cloister.  In  the  thronged 
niart,  and  in  the  blaze  of  day,  he  who  has  inured 
himself  to  hnbits  of  abstraction,  may  oommune  with 
himself,  as  though  he  woa  in  his  enamber.  Proofs 
of  this  abound  in  many  a  page  of  the  records  of  lite- 
rature. Some  of  the  fairest  displays  of  self-know- 
ledge, some  of  the  fineet  results  of  meditation,  some 


of  the  sweetest  fruita  of  retirement^  owed  their  ap- 
pearance not  to  the  tranquillity  of  sylvan  grorea 
In  many  a  metropolis,  resoundiiig  with  the  din  of 
commerce,  and  crowded  with  the  throng  of  nations, 
contemplation  hat  had  her  filL  Though  a  sublime 
poet,  in  a  fit  of  rural  enthusiasm,  has  exclaimed. 

Hide  me  from  dof^t  giHsb  eye, 

?ret  it  would  be  alike  dangerous  and  delnsire  to  be- 
ieve,  that  we  cannot  speculate  at  noon,  as  well  as 
at  night  In  short,  the  choice  of  time  or  place  is  not 
essential  to  the  formation  of  habits  of  telf-tequeaira-' 
<ton,  and  the  acquisition  of  the  precious  power  of 
withdrawing  the  mind  from  all  external  objecta. 

As,  in  Dr.  Johnson's  phrase,  I  am  often  wakefuUtf 
ditturhed  at  midnight,  and  as  I  haye  not  wholly  for- 
gotten my  boyish  attachment  to  woo<ls  and  mea- 
dows, I  acknowledge  that  I  often  commune  with 
myself  in  my  chamber ;  and,  in  genial  seasons,  by 
the  banks  of  a  romantic  river,  or  in  the  recesses  of  a 
lonely  foi-est  I  hare  already  speculated  twice  on 
the  profit  and  pleasure  producible  by  nocturnal 
hours  wisely  employed,  and  rural  ramblea  judi- 
ciously directed.  But  for  a  period  of  no  ine(»nsider- 
able  duration  I  have  often  retired  to  rest  at  a  yulgar 
hour,  and  have  wholly  exchanged  the  country  for 
the  city.  Change  of  circumstances  demanded  new 
habits.  Though  but  seldom  I  wind  tlowly  oW  the 
lea ;  though  the  glimmering  landteape  but  rarely 
fades  before  my  sight ;  and  my  ears  generally  listen 
to  other  sounds  than  Uie  drowty  tinkling^  of  a  shep- 
herd's bell,  yet  it  is  my  duty  to  reflect  much  even 
in  the  midst  of  confusion.  Accordingly  I  commune 
with  my  own  heart  in  the  crowd,  and  can  be  still 
even  in  the  street.  I  sermonize  in  the  suburbs,  and 
find  apt  alliteration  in  an  alley.  I  start  a  topic  in 
High  street,  and  hunt  it  down  as  fnr  as  Southwark 
or  the  Northern  liberties.  I  walk  through  the 
mnrket-ploce,  as  I  once  wandered  in  a  wood ;  and 
while  one  is  talking  of  his  farm,  and  another  of  his 
merchandise,  I  listen  to  the  suj^estions  of  fancy,  or 
invoke  the  cherub  contemplation. 

But,  to  return  to  a  more  rigorous  exposition  of 
the  text,  and  consider  it  merely  as  an  exhortation  to 
the  tranquil  exercise  of  our  mental  powers  in  the 
retirement  of  the  closet,  I  do  not  know  whether  in 
the  pages  of  any  philosopher  I  could  find  a  better 
lesson  of  salutary  aiacipUne.  It  is  fovourable  to  the 
culture  of  intellectual  as  well  as  moral  habits^  He 
who  accustoms  himself  to  closet  meditations  will 
not  only  purify  his  heart  but  con-ect  his  judgment, 
form  his  taste,  exercise  his  memory,  and  regulate  his 
imogination.  Moreover,  he  tiien  has  an  admirable 
opportunity  to  yiew  the  world  at  a  due  distacce.  to 
form  a  deliberate  estimate  of  life,  to  calculate  with 
precision  the  proportion  of  his  own  power*,  oom- 
oined  witii  those  of  other  men ;  and  having  weighe<l 
himself,  as  it  were,  in  the  "  balance  of  the  sanc- 
tuary," to  find  new  causes  for  regret^  and  new  rea^ 
sons  for  reformation. 

To  multitudes,  solitude,  retirement,  and  reflec- 
tion appear  in  a  form  more  horrid  than  the  weird 
tittert  in  Shakspeare.  The  man  of  business,  the 
man  of  pleasure,  the  votary  of  vanity,  and  the  vic- 
tim of  lassitude,  all  sedulously  shun  those  hours 
which  haye  been  so  nobly  employed  by  philoso* 
phers,  poets,  hermits,  and  saints.  Dr.  Toung.  who 
nas  immortalized  his  self-communion,  in  one  of  tiie 
most  original  poems  in  our  language,  a  poem  not 
only  of  gorgeous  metaphors,  but  of  the  most  anient 
piety,  exclaims,  with  more  than  mortal  enthosiasu^ — 

Ob,  loct  to  virtue,  lost  to  mtaly  thoosbt, 
JauX  to  thsncUeetealHet^thstouif 
Who  tblDk  It  noUtnde  to  he  oiofML 
Communion  sweet  1  eommanton  Isrm  ssd  btfbl 
Oar  reason,  gnsrdlsii  sngel,  sod  oar  Ood  t 
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niAmATmms  or  bcpitbuol 
**  For  the  worioiuii  to  worthy  of  his  mest**— Matt.  z.  la 

If  there  be  euch  a  personage  as  Truth,  this  asser- 
tion certainly  belongs  to  her  familv,  for  what  caa 
be  more  just  than  that  a  yintager  shonld  eat  some, 
at  least,  of  those  grapes  which  he  had  planted  and 
watered. 

Bat  judging  from  the  practice  of  the  world,  at  the 
present  time,  one  would  think  my  text  was  grown 
obsolete,  and  that  its  principle  was  not  recognised. 
In  the  shambles  there  is  always  meat  enough,  but 
bow  little  is  bestowed  upon  workmen.  Parasites, 
buffoons,  fiddlers,  equestrians,  French  philosophers, 
and  speculators  gormandise;  but  I  see  Merit,  that 
cxoellent  workman,  that  needcth  not  to  be  ashamed, 
as  lank  and  as  lean  as  my  old  tabby-cat,  who  has  had 
nothing  to  eat  but  church  mice  for  a  year. 

Though  I  am  not  saluted  a  brother  by  any  legiti- 
mate parson,  and  belong  to  no  ministerial  ossocia* 
tion  on  earth,  yet  I  chensh  great  respect^  and  feel  a 
cordial  regard  for  the  established  clergy.  I  con- 
sider them,  with  few  exceptions,  as  faithful  work- 
men; they  make  us  moral ;  they  instruct  our  youth ; 
they  lead  sober  and  peaceable  livea 

Along  the  eool,  sequestered  mile  of  111^ 
Thoj  keep  tho  noueleas  taoor  of  their  wiy . 

They  are  wise,  they  are  amiable  Sen,  though  they 
are  ignorant  of  foolish  questions,  and  "stri  rings 
about  the  lamf  they  understand  perfectly  the  great 
rules  of  Ufa  Such  men,  therefore,  are  worthy  of 
their  meat,  and  shonld  be  liberally  provided.  They 
labour  much:  few  men  labour  more;  they  are  com- 
pelled to  exercise  not  onlv  the  head  but  the  hands. 
llie  prirate  estate,  as  wdl  as  the  gospel  vineyard, 
claims  their  care.  When  the  drudgery  of  the  year 
is  done;  when  numerous  sermons  have  been  com- 
posed, and  numerous  sick-chambers  visitel;  when 
they  have  been  in  watchiugs  and  weariness  often, 
what  meat  will  the  benevolence  of  a  parish  bestow! 
Verily,  a  morsel  A  beggarly  pittance,  called  a  sa- 
lary, and  that  pittance  seaotily  and  grudgingly  paid. 
When  I  visit  a  village,  covered  with  stores  and 
shops,  and  cultivated  by  opulent  fisrmers ;  when  I 
hear  the  inhabitants  bcMut  of  their  flourishing  cir- 
cumstances, and  recount  how  many  bushels  of  wheat 
they  threshed  last  year,  and  how  well  it  s^d ;  if  I 
should  be  informed  that  their  pirson's  annual  sti- 
pend is  but  sixty  pounds,  in  aespite  of  all  their 
Doasted  riches  and  ostentation,  I  should  think  them 
unworthy  to  enter  a  church. 

If  I  should  repair  to  any  place  where  men  con- 
gregate, and  describe  to  them  one,  who,  in  an  hour 
of  jeopardy,  had  auitted  his  hearth,  travelled  many 
wearisome  miles,  oeen  exposed  to  sickly  air,  been 
shot  at  for  hours,  and  frequently  without  a  crust  or 
a  draught  to  supply  the  waste  of  nature.  If  I 
should  add,  that  all  this  peril  was  sustained,  that 
we,  at  home,  miffht  live  in  security,  not  one  of  my 
audience,  proviaed  speculators  and  bloodsuckers 
were  not  ot  the  number,  would  deny  that  the  old 
soLDmt  was  a  worthy  workman.  But  where  is  his 
meat  9  Oh,  my  g^ood  sir,  do  not  propose  that  ques* 
tion  in  a  republic,  you  know  that  a  republic  is  never 
boanteonsL  Belisariuses  a»k  for  their  obolus  here 
as  well  as  at  Rome.  But  here  the  business  endu 
They  receive  in  Great  Britain  and  elsewhere;  You 
might  as  soon  expect  moderation  in  a  Frenchman, 
or  knowledge  of  the  belles-lettres  in  a  country  attor- 
ney, as  that  a  commonweaiih  should  be  grntefuL 

cm  cMMAjnangm. 

**  Let  th J  fUToeatB  be  sIvbts  white ;  and  let  th j  heed  laek  no 

ototmeot'*— Eoou  Ix.  & 

Tbough  mueh  occupied  ia  preaching,  and  noted, 
as  some  of  my  friends  say,  for  a  certain  poetical 


heedlessness  of  character,  yet,  if  not  oftener,  at  least 
every  Sunday,  I  copy  the  common  custom,  and  in- 
vest my  little  person  in  clean  array.  As,  from  a 
variety  of  motives,  and  none  of  them,  I  hope,  bad 
ones,  I  go  with  some  degree  of  constancy  to  church, 
I  choose  to  appear  there  decently  and  in  order. 
However  inattentive  through  the  week,  on  the  so- 
lemn day  I  brash  with  more  than  ordinary  pains 
my  best  coat,  am  watchful  of  the  purity  of  my  finen, 
and  adjust  my  cravat  with  an  old  bachelor^s  nicety. 
While  I  was  lately  busied  at  my  toilet,  in  the  work 
of  personal  decoration,  it  popped  into  my  head  that 
a  sermon  in  praise  of  neatness  would  do  good  ser- 
vice, if  not  to  the  world  at  large,  at  least  to  many 
of  my  reading,  writing,  and  thinking  brethren,  who 
make  their  assiduous  homage  to  mind  a  pretext  for 
negligence  of  person. 

Among  the  minor  virtues,  cleanliness  ought  to  be 
conspicuously  ranked;  and,  in  the  common  topics 
of  praise,  we  generally  arrange  some  commendation 
of  neatnessw    It  involves  much.     It  supposes  a  love 

I  of  order,  an  attention  to  the  laws  of  custom,  and  a 

'  decent  pridei  My  Lord  Bacon  says  that  a  good 
person  is  a  perpetual  letter  of  recommendation. 
This  idea  may  be  extended.  Of  a  well-dressed  man, 
it  may  be  ulrmed,  that  he  has  a  sore  passport 
through  the  realms  of  civility.  In  first  interviews 
we  can  judge  of  no  one  except  from  appearanees. 
He,  therefore,  whose  exterior  is  agreeable,  begins 
well  in  any  society.  Men  and  women  are  disposed 
to  augur  favourably,  rather  than  otherwise,  oi  him 
who  manifests,  by  the  purity  and  propriety  of  his 
g^b,  a  disposition  to  comply  and  to  please.  As,  in 
riietoric,  a  judicious  exordium  is  of  admirable  use  to 
render  an  audience  docile,  attentive,  and  benevo- 
lent, so  at  your  introdnetion  into  good  company, 
dean  and  modish  apparel  is,  though  an  humble,  at 
least  a  serviceable  herald  of  our  exertions^ 

As  these  are  very  obvious  trutiis,  and  as  literair 
men  are  generally  vain,  and  sometimes  proud,  it  is 
singular  that  one  of  the  easiest  modes  or  gratifying 
sel^complacency  should,  by  them,  be,  for  the  most 

\  part,  neglected ;  and  that  tnis  sort  of  carelessness  is 
so  adhcsivis  to  one  tribe  of  writers,  that  the  words 
poet  and  sloven  are  regarded  as  synonymous  in  the 
worid's  vocabulary. 

This  negligence  in  men  of  letters  sometimes  arises 
fri>m  their  inordinate  application  to  books  and  pa- 
pers, and  may  be  palliated  by  a  good-natured  man, 
as  the  natural  produet  of  a  mind  too  intensely  en- 
gaged  in  sublime  speculations  to  attend  to  the  black- 

'  ness  of  a  shoe  or  the  whiteness  of  a  ruffle.  Mr.  Locke 

I  and  Sir  Isaao  Newton  might  be  forgiven  by  their 
candid  cotemporaries,  though  the  first  had  composed 
his  essay  witn  *'  unwashen  hands,"  and  the  second 
had  investigated  the  laws  of  nature  when  he  was 
dad  in  a  soiled  night-gown.  But  slovenliness  is 
often  affected  by  authors,  or  rather  pretenders  to 
authorship ;  and  must  then  be  considered  as  highly 
culpable ;  as  an  outrage  of  decorum,  as  a  defiance 
to  the  worid,  and  as  a  pitiful  scheme  to  attract  no- 
tice by  means  which  are  equally  in  the  power  of 
the  drayman  and  chimneysweeper.  I  know  a  poet 
of  this  description,  who  anticipates  renown  no  less 

,  from  a  dirty  shirt  than  from  an  degAnt  couplet, 
and  imagines  that  when  his  appearance  is  the  most 
sordid  the  world  must  conclude,  of  course,  that  his 
mind  is  splendid  and  foir.  In  his  opinion, ''  marvd- 
lous  foul  linen  *  is  a  token  of  wit,  and  inky  fingers 

'  indicate  humour;  he  avers  that  a  douched  hat  is 
demonstrative  of  a  wdl-etored  brain,  and  that  genius 
dways  trudges  about  in  unbuckled  shoes.  He  looks 
for  invention  in  rumpled  rvffles,  and  finds  high- 
sounding  poetry  among  the  folds  of  a  loose  stocking. 

,  But  this  smirched  son  of  Apollo  may  be  assured 
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tbera  is  no  neoeiiMy  oonnexion  between  dirt  and 
Ability.  It  ia  not  ueceMAry  to  eousummate  Mich  a 
m«mege  to  produce  the  fiurest  oApring  of  the 
mind.  One  nwy  write  briiliantlv,  and,  BtruBe  as  it 
may  seem,  be  dreMed  welL  If  ncffligeiioe  be  the 
eriterion  of  genius,  a  critic  will,  in  mture,  inspect  a 
poet's  wardrobe  rather  than  his  worka  hlovenli- 
pcM,  so  far  from  being  commendable  in  an  author, 
is  more  inexcusable  in  men  of  letters  than  in  manv 
others,  the  nature  of  whose  employmeut  compels 
them  to  be  conyersant  with  objects  sordid  and  im- 
pure. A  smith  from  his  forge,  or  a  husbandman 
from  his  fields,  iB  obliged  sometimes  to  appear  stained 
with  the  smut  of  the  one  or  the  dust  of  the  other. 
A  writer,  on  the  contrary,  sitting  in  an  easy  choir 
at  a  ^lished  desk,  and  leaning  on  white  paper,  or 
examining  the  pages  of  a  book,  is,  by  no  means, 
Miged  to  be  soued  bv  hii  laboura  I  see  no  reason 
why  an  author  should  not  be  a  gentleman,  or  at 
least  as  clean  and  neat  as  a  Quaker.  Far  from 
thinking  that  filthy  dress  marks  a  liberal  mind,  I 
should  suspect  the  good  sense  and  talents  of  him 
who  affected  te  wear  a  tattered  coat  as  the  badge 
of  his  profession.  Should  I  see  a  reputed  genius  to- 
tally regardless  of  his  person,  I  should  immediately 
douDt  the  delicacy  of  bis  taste  and  the  accuracy  of 
his  judgment  I  should  conclude  there  was  some 
obliquity  in  his  mind,  a  dull  sense  of  decomm,  and 
a  disregard  of  order.  I  should  fancy  that  he  con- 
sorted  with  low  society ;  and,  instead  of  claiming 
the  priyilege  of  genius,  te  knock  and  be  admitted  at 
palaces,  that  he  chose  to  sneak  in  at  the  back  door 
of  hoyels»  and  wallow  brutisbly  in  the  sty  of  the 
yulgar. 

It  is  recorded  of  Bomenrille  and  Shenstone  that 
they  were  negligent,  and  of  Smith  that  he  was  a 
sloyen.  But  disregard  of  dress  is  by  no  means  a 
constant  trait  in  &e  literary  character.  Edmund 
Waller,  Prior,  Swift,  and  BoUngbroke,  were  re- 
markably neat  in  their  persons,  and  curious  in  the 
ohoice  of  apparel ;  and  of  David  Mallett,  Dr.  John- 
son observes  "  that  his  appearance  was  agreeable, 
and  he  suffered  it  to  want  no  recommendation  that 
dress  could  give." 

The  Orientels  are  careful  of  their  persons,  with 
much  care.  Their  frequent  ablutions  and  change  of 
garments  are  noticed  in  every  page  of  their  history. 
My  text  is  not  the  only  precept  of  neatness  that  can 
be  quoted  from  the  Biola  The  wise  men  of  the 
East  supposed  there  was  some  analogy  between  the 
purity  of  the  body  and  the  mind ;  nor  is  this  a  vain 
imagination. 

I  cannot  conclude  this  sermon  better  than  by  an 
extract  from  the  works  of  Count  Rnmford,  who,  in 
few  and  strong  words,  has  fortified  my  doctrine  :-— 

"  With  what  care  and  attention  do  the  feathered 
raca  wash  themselves  and  put  their  plumage  in  or- 
der ;  and  how  perfectly  neat,  clean,  and  degant  do 
they  eyer  i^por.  Among  the  beasts  of  the  field, 
we  find  that  those  which  are  the  most  cleanly  are 
generally  the  most  ga^  and  cheerful,  or  are  distin- 
guished by  a  certain  air  of  tranquillity  and  content- 
ment;  and  singing-birds  are  always  remarkable  for 
the  neatness  of  their  plumage.  So  great  is  the  effect 
of  cleanliness  upon  man  that  it  extends  eyen  to  his 
moral  character.  Virtue  never  dwelt  long  with 
filtli ;  nor  do  I  believe  there  ever  was  a  person  scru- 
polouslj  attentive  to  cleanliness  who  was  a  consum- 
mate villain." 

DATID  XYEBETT, 

Okb  of  the  band  of  accomplished  oontributors  to 
the  Foflrmer'i  Mweum^  and  a  political  editor  him- 
self of  note,  was  bom  in  1769  at  Princeton, 


Maasachosetts.  He  fitted  himself  for  Dartmouth 
College,  and  is  on  the  list  of  gradnatee  for  the 
year  1795,  when  he  deliyered  a  yaledictonr 
Poem,  with  this  generous  prophecy  of  the  growth 
of  the  ooontry: — 

The  Muse  prophetic  views  the  coming  day. 
When  federal  laws  beyond  tlie  line  shall  sway : 
Where  Spanish  indolence  iniictive  lies. 
And  every  art  and  every  virtue  dies ; 
Where  pnde  and  avarice  their  empire  hold. 
Ignobly  great,  and  poor  amid  their  gold, — 
Columbia's  genius  shall  the  mind  inspire. 
And  fill  each  breast  with  patriotic  fire. 
Nor  east  nor  western  oceans  shall  confine 
The  generous  flame  that  dignifies  the  mind; 
0*er  all  the  earth  shall  Freedom's  banner  waye. 
The  tyrant  blast  and  liberate  the  slave : 
Plenty  and  peace  shall  spread  from  pole  to  p<^e, 
Till  earth's  grand  family  possess  one  souL* 

Preyionsly  to  entering  college,  he  was  a  teach- 
er in  the  grammar-school  at  New  Ipswich,  where 
he  wrote  the  fiimous  jayenile  schoolboy  recita- 
tion for  one  of  his  pnpils,  Ephraim  Farrar,  whidb 
has  been  made  so  well  known  to  the  pnblio  in 
Bingham*st  Columbian  Orator: — 


▲  soaooi.  xzHDinoaf,  bt  ▲  unu  aov 

SSTSai  TXASS  OLD. 


Tou'd  scarce  expect  one  of  my  age 

To  speak  in  public  on  the  stage ; 

And  if  I  chance  to  fall  below 

Demosthenes  or  Cicero, 

Don't  view  me  with  a  critic's  eye. 

But  pass  my  imperfections  by.' 

Large  streams  from  little  fountains  flow  ; 

Tall  oaks  from  little  aoonis  grow ; 

And  tliough  I  now  am  small  and  young. 

Of  judgment  weak  and  feeble  tongue. 

Yet  all  great  learned  men,  like  me. 

Once  learned  to  read  their  A,  B,  C. 

But  why  may  not  Columbia's  soil 

Bear  men  as  great  as  Britain's  isle  f— 

£xceed  what  Greece  and  Rome  have  done  f-^ 

Or  any  land  beneath  the  sun  t 

Mayn  t  Massachusetts  boast  as  great 

As  any  other  sister  State  f 

Or  Where's  the  town,  ^  far  and  near, 

That  does  not  find  a  rival  beret 

Or  Where's  the  boy  but  three  feet  high 

Who's  made  improvement  more  than  I  f 

These  thoughts  inspire  my  yonthinl  mind 

To  be  the  greatest  of  mankind : 

Great,  not  like  Cnsar,  stained  with  blood. 

But  only  great  as  I  am  good.^ 

Everett  studied  law  in  Boston,  and  wrote  for 
Ruasell^s  Gazette  and  other  newspapers,  including 


*  Lortn^s  "Hundred  Boston  Orston.** 

f  Caleb  Btaffbam,  the  compiler  of  this  prodaetJoo,  abaost  as 
well  knovB,  in  its  waj,  as  \F«bater  •  SpeUlai;  Book,  wm  a 
school  teacher,  and  afterwards  a  bookseller  of  Boston,  aod  had 
been  a  gjadnate  of  Dartraoath  In  1T8S.  At  a  direet<v  of  the 
State  prison,  he  Interpsted  htmsclf  In  the  tastraetlon  of  tbo 
younger  erlminals.  He  was  a  Jelfersonlaa  In  poHtica.  HJa 
school  books  were,  besides  the  Colnrobian  Orator,  tbo  Anerl- 
can  Preceptor,  a  book  of  selections  for  reading.  Tonne  htAj'B 
AcddcDce.  Re  also  wrote  a  narrathre  entitled  The  Rnateit. 
He  died  In  1817,  at  the  aae  of  elztf.— Allen  sBio^  Diet 

%  Mr.  Loring.  In  bis  Boston  Oratotv,  gtves  an  aeoooat  ntTwr* 
rar,  the  original  speaker  of  the  linos,  and  qootes  some  reoMrits 
by  Edward  Ererett,  at  a  High  School  Examination,  at  Cam- 
bridge, Jnly  S8. 1850,  In  which  be  allades  to  this  ^'fliTorfte  lit- 
tle poem,  wbl<di  manv  persons  bare  don«  me  the  honor  to 
sscribe  to  me,  bnt  which  was  In  realitr  written  by  a  dlatant 
reUtWo  and  namesake  of  mine,  and.  If  I  mistake  aot,  beltaes  X 
wssbora.*' 
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the  Fa/nMT^^  MuMum^  then  under  the  manage- 
ment of  Deiinie,  where  hiB  prose  papers,  Comnion 
Seme  in  DuhdbilUj  became  quite  popular.  They 
were  of  an  epigrainmatio  torn,  employed  chiefly 
with  utilitarian  remarks  <m  frugality  and  tempe- 
rance, in  the  manner  of  FrankBn,  and  were  col- 
lected in  1799  in  a  small  volume.  The  same 
▼ear  was  also  nublished,  from  the  same  source, 
^  his  Ihrmer'$  Monitor,  He  contributed  also  to  a 
Uterary  paper  called  the  Nightingale  in  1796. 

Everett  wrote  a  tragedy  called  Daranul^  or 
the  Penian  Patriot^  wMch  was  acted  and  pub- 
lished at  Boston  in  1800.  It  is  called,  on  the  title- 
page,  ^^an  original  drama,"  and,  to  the  author's 
name,  U  addeid,  ^^  corrected  and  improved  by  a 
literary  friend."  Original  it  was,  in  reference  to 
Uie  productions  then,  as  now,  taken  from  foreign 
authors  for  the  American  stage ;  but  its  composi- 
tion belongs  to  a  large  dass  of  English  produc- 
tions, happily  long  since  antiquated.  Any  one 
who  turns  over  tibe  dramatic  writings  of  the 
eighteenth  century,  will  meet  with  abundance  of 
such  Orcastos,  Indamoras,  and  Zaphiras  as  figure 
in  this  piece:  such  stratagems,  prisons,  and 
despair-^ 

Where  Melaneholy  cannot  eount  her  Bighs, 
And  sorrow  keeps  no  ealeodar  bat  tears. 

Act  V.  Bc  i 

Judged,  however,  by  its  own  literary  fashion,  it 
is  not  without  its  moderate  elegances  and  proprie- 
ties. A  few  lines  of  the  Prologue  will  show  its 
scope,  and  its  appeal  to  American  patriotism : — 

While  in  the  court  the  snpple  pander  shines. 
And  cheerless  virtue  in  the  dungeon  pines ; 
The  elder  world's  disasters  rise  to  view, 
To  foil  the  stubborn  virtues  of  the  new : 
While  these  in  contrast  on  the  stage  appear, — 
There  the  prond  despot — ^the  firm  patriot  here ; 
That  rob'd  in  power,  this  arm*d  with  nature's  laws: 
From  scenes  lilce  these  the  bard  his  moral  drawa 

In  the  Prologue  also,  the  author  himself  ap- 
pears, to  ask  that  indulgence  from  the  public,  and 
that  deprecation  of  the  critic's  eye  which  his  lit- 
tle pnpils  and  their  descendants  have  so  often 
snpplicated  from  mora  indulgent  circles  of  family 
friends : — 

To  captions  critics,  versed  in  scenic  laws, 
He  dares  not  trust  the  merits  of  his  cause. 
View  then,  ye  lib'ral,  with  a  candid  eye, 
Slill  not  the  bird  that  first  attempts  to  fly ; 
But  Md  his  efforts  with  parental  care, 
Till  his  weak  pinions  learn  to  ply  the  air : 
Till  the  young  pupil  dare  aloft  to  rise, 
And  soar,  with  oolder  flights^  his  native  skies. 

In  1804,  Everett  delivered  a  Fourth  of  July 
Oration  at  Amherst,  and  in  September,  a  Masonic 
Oration,  at  Washington,  N.  H.  In  1809  he 
edited  the  Boeton  Patriot,  and  in  1812  The  Pilot, 
a  paper  in  the  interest  of  De  Witt  Clinton  for  the 
presidency.  He  wrote  a  series  of  papers  on  the 
Apocalypse,  which  were  published  in  a  pamphlet. 
He  left  Boston  in  1813  for  Marietta,  Ohio,  with 
the  purpose  of  establishing  a  newspaper,  but 
death  interrupted  his  plans  at  that  place,  Dec. 
21,  of  the  same  year.* 


•  K«tt«ir8  Amsrlcan  Poetry,  IL 118;  Backlngham's  News- 
Mr  LitexBture,  U.  S19;  Lorlog's  Hundred  Boston  OrstozSt 
ed.840. 


BAlfUKL  MILLEfi, 

Ths  author  of  the  Retrospect  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  a  work  still  valued  for  its  toc^  judg- 
ment^ and  fidelity,  was  bom  in  1769  in  the  town 
of  Dover  in  DeUware,  the  son  of  a  Scottish  cler- 
gyman, who  passed  forty-three  years  of  ministe- 
rial duty  in  that  place,  one  among  the  many  ex- 
amples of  sound  literary  and  family  influence  ra- 
diating fix>m  tiie  old  American  pulpit. 


^ci4iw^  ^j^Um;- 


The  life  of  Samuel  Miller  was  passed  in  pasto- 
ral duties  as  a  Presbyterian  clergyman  in  New 
York,  which  he  discharged  for  twenty  years  from 
1798,  and  as  Professor  of  Ecclesiastical  Histoxy 
and  Church  Oovemment  in  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary of  Princeton,  to  which  he  was  called  in  1818, 
and  which  he  held  for  thiity-six  years,  till  his 
decease  Jan.  7, 1650.  During  this  period  of  edu- 
cational service  he  was  contemporary  in  the  insti- 
tution with  the  sincere  and  amiable  Alexander; 
whose  son,  in  the  recently  published  memoirs  of 
his  father,  has  puid  a  generous  tribute  to  hia  me- 
mory. "  Dr.  Miller,"  says  he,  "  came  from  the 
training  of  city  life,  and  from  an  eminently 
polished  and  literary  cirole.  Of  fine  person  and 
courtly  manners,  he  set  a  high  value  on  oil  that 
makes  society  dignified  and  attractive.  He  was 
pre-eminently  a  man  of  system  and  method,  go- 
verning himself  even  in  the  minutest  particulars, 
by  exact  rule.  His  daily  exercise  was  measured 
to  the  moment ;  and  for  half  a  century  he  wrote 
standing.  He  was  a  gentleman  of  the  old  school, 
though  as  easy  as  he  was  noble  in  his  bearing; 
full  of  conversation,  brilliant  in  company,  rich  in 
anecdote,  and  universally  admired.  As  a  pi'eacher 
he  was  cleai*  without  brilliancy,  accustomed  to 
laborious  and  critical  preparation,  relying  little  on 
the  excitement  of  the  occasion,  but  rapid  with 
his  pen,  and  gifted  with  a  tenacious  memory  and 
a  strong  sonorous  voice;  always  instructive,  al- 
ways calm,  always  accurate."* 

Miller's  Britf  Betroepea  of  the  Eighteenth 
Century,  containing  a  jSketch  of  the  Bevolutiom 
and  Improtemente  in  Science,  Arte,  and  Literature 
during  that  period,  was  published  in  two  volumes 
in  1808.  It  was  executed  with  care  and  in  a  ju- 
dicious spirit,  enhanced  by  its  pleasing  style.  Its 
survey  of  the  progress  of  the  intellectual  elements 
of  society  was  full  and  fair  for  the  period,  and 
may  still  be  consulted  with  profit  and  pleasure. 
The  portion  devoted  to  the  early  American  litera- 
ture, the  scholars  and  men  of  letters  who  promot- 
ed the  education  of  the  infant  state,  is  in  a  spirit 
which  all  succeeding  writers  who  traverse  the 
ground  may  be  emulous  of.  It  is  thoughtful,  pa- 
triotic, and  sincere.  This  work  originally  grew 
out  of  a  pastoral  discourse  delivered  by  the  author 
on  the  first  day  of  the  new  century,  and  was  dedi- 
cated to  John  Dickinson,  the  author  of  the  Far- 
mer's Letters.  It  includes  the  considerutioii  of 
the    mechanical  sciences,   chemistry,   medicine. 


•  life  of  Archibald  Alexander,  p.  880. 
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mathematics  and  some  of  its  applications,  the 
fine  arts,  and  a  liberal  discnssion  of  literature  in 
its  sevend  departments  of  original  composition, 
and  in  the  advancement  and  stady  of  the  ancient 
and  oriental  and  of  the  European  languages.  This 
formed  but  the  first  part  of  a  contemplated  work, 
the  other  three  portions  of  which  were  to  embrace 
Theology,  Morals,  and  Religion,  and  to  present 
^^  the  great  events  in  the  Christian  Church,  in  the 
Moral  World,  and  in  Political  Principles  and  Esta- 
blishments during  tlie  century,"  a  comprehensive 
design  which  the  author  never  carried  out. 

From  1805  to  1814  Dr.  Miller  was  Correspond- 
ing Secretary  to  the  New  York  Historical  So- 
ciety, lie  delivered  before  that  body,  A  Du- 
eoune  dtttigned  to  CommemorfUe  the  DzMovery 
qf  New  York,  September  4,  1809,  being  the  com- 
pletion  of  the  second  century  einee  that  event* 

In  1818  he  published  in  an  octavo  volume  of 
more  than  four  hundred  pages  the  Memoirs  of  his 
associate  the  Rev.  Dr.  John  Rodgers,  pastor  of 
the  Wall  street  and  Brick  Churches  in  New  York.t 
It  contains  a  narrative  of  the  growth  of  the  Pres- 
byterian Church  in  New  Yorl^  with  much  histo- 
rical information  of  general  interest  expressed 
with  elegance  of  style.  Of  the  learning  of  the 
old  school  of  clergymen  in  the  country  he  says : — 

Many  persons  are  npt  to  suppose  that  the  race  of 
divines  who  flourished  in  our  country  seventy  or 
eighty  years  ago,  though  pious  and  excellent  men, 
hud  a  very  scanty  supply  of  books,  and  in  muny 
cases  a  still  more  scanty  education,  compared  with 
the  divines  of  later  years,  and  especially  of  the  pre- 
sent day.  This  opinion  is  not  only  erroneous  out 
grossly  so.  Those  venerable  fathers  of  the  Ameri- 
can Church  were  more  deeply  learned  than  most  of 
their  sons.  They  read  more,  and  thought  more, 
than  we  are  reaaj  to  imagine.  The  greater  part  of 
the  books  of  ancient  learning  and  ponderous  erudi- 
tion, which  are  now  to  be  found  on  this  side  of  the 
Atlantic,  were  imported  and  studied  by  those  great 
and  good  men.  Original  works  are  actually  in  fewer 
hanti^,  in  our  day,  compared  with  the  number  of 
readers,  than  in  theirs.  They  read  solidly  and 
deeply:  we  hurry  over  compends  and  indezea 
They  studied  systematically  as  well  as  extensively ; 
our  reading  is  more  desultory,  as  well  as  more  super- 
ficial We  have  more  of  the  belles-lettres  polish, 
but  as  biblical  critics,  and  as  profound  theologians, 
we  must  undoubtedly  yield  to  them  the  palm  of  ex- 
cellence. 

This  is  well  smd  in  reference  to  the  labors  of 
the  old  American  fathers.  It  should  be  remem- 
bered that  it  was  written  in  1818,  and  that  Dr. 
Miller  lived  to  >ee  a  new,  thorough,  and  profound 
course  of  theological  study  established  in  the 
country. 

In  1827  he  pnblished  Lett  era  on  Clerical  Man- 
ners arid  Habits;  addressed  to  a  Strident  in  the 


•  Colls.  K.  Y.  Hist  Boc  vol.  L 

f  John  Rodffera,  whose  name  la  remembered  with  great  re- 
spect In  New  York,  was  a  native  of  Boston,  Mass.,  bora  in  1797, 
of  Irish  parentage.  He  was  a  disciple  of  Whitefleld  asayontb, 
and  was  educated  at  the  Academy  of  the  ReY.  Samuel  Blair 
at  Fog's  Manor  in  Chester  coanty,  Pa.  He  was  with  Daries 
the  preacher  (afterwards  President  of  Princeton)  in  Yirginta. 
He  came  to  Mew  York  in  1760.  His  degree  of  Doctor  of  DtTl- 
nlty  was  conferred  by  the  Uniyersity  of  Edinburgh,  through 
the  agency  of  three  dlsUneuished  persons.  Whltcfleld  sag- 
gested  the  matter  to  Fnuiklln,  who  obtained  the  fovor  throu^ 
Vr.  Bobertson.  In  the  Beyoluttonarv  war  he  was  a  correspon- 
dent of  Washinffton.  He  died  tn  Mew  York,  Hay  7, 18U,  in 
his  eighty-fourtn  year. 


Theological  Seminary  at  Princeton;  in  whidi 
he  reviews  the  various  positions  of  the  clergyrnon ; 
in  his  study,  in  society,  his  mode  of  writing, 
thinking,  and  oonversation ;  in  the  economy  of 
health,  usefulness,  reputation,  and  the  preserva- 
tion of  a  sound,  judicious  piety. 

In  1840  Dr.  Miller  published  his  Memoir  qf  the 
Ren,  Charles  KU^t*  the  first  President  of  Dick- 
inson College,  whose  acquaintance  he  had  made 
in  1791,  when  he  visited  him  at  Carlisle  to  seek 
the  opportunity  of  hearing  his  course  of  Theolo- 
gical Lectures,  a  genial  specinoen  of  biography, 
with  much  interest  in  the  copious  and  interesting 
original  material. 
j  Edward  Miller,  the  brother  of  the  preceding, 
;  was  bom  at  Dover  May  9, 1760.  He  was  educat- 
ed at  the  Academy  at  Newark  in  Delaware,  con- 
ducted with  eminent  ability  by  two  clergymen, 
Doctor  Francis  Allison  and  Alexander  McDowell. 
He  studied  medicine  at  Dover  with  Dr.  Charles 
Kidgely,  and  afterwards  in  1781-2  in  the  Military 
hospital  at  Baskingridge,  New  Jersey.  In  the 
last  year  he  embarked  as  surgeon  in  an  armed 
ship  bound  for  France,  and  in  a  yearns  absence 
acquired  a  knowledge  of  the  French  language. 
He  returned  to  pursue  his  profession  in  Delaware, 
and  in  1796  became  a  practitioner  of  medicine  in 
New  York,  where  he  engaged  with  Dr.  MiUddll 
and  Dr.  Elihu  H.  Smith  in  the  publication  of  the 
first  journal  of  the  kind  ever  printed  in  the  coun- 
try, the  Medical  Repository^  commenced  in  1797. 
Its  conductors  were  members  of  a  "Friendly 
Club,*'  which  was  a  nucleus  at  its  weekly  recep- 
tions for  the  inteUect  of  the  city.  Dunlap,  who 
wrote  an  account  of  Miller,*  has  left  a  record  of 
this  social  circle  in  New  York,  which  also  includ- 
ed, besides  himself  then  Manager  of  the  New 
York  Theatre,  James  Kent  then  Recorder  of  the 
city,  Anthony  Bleecker  the  lawyer  and  master  in 
chancery,  Charles  Brockden  Brown,  William 
Walton  Woolsey,  George  Muirson  Woolsey,  John 
Wells  the  lawyer,  William  Johnson  the  Snpreme 
Court  reporter,  and  the  Bev.  Dr.  6amn^  Miller. 

Edward  Miller  died  March  17,  1812. 

His  writings  on  medical  topics,  indnding  bis 
report  on  the  yellow  fever,  were  published  in  a 
volume.  His  medical  reputation  stood  hiffb,  and 
his  literary  and  social  qualides  endeared  him  to 
his  friends. 

DE  WITT  CLINTON. 

Thb  name  of  Clinton  has  long  been  eminent  in 
the  annals  of  New  York.  George  Clinton  was 
the  governor  of  the  province  from  1743  to  1753, 
and  the  name  of  his  son,  6ir  Heniy  Clinton,  is 
familiar  to  every  reader  of  the  history  of  the 
American  Revolution. 

These  were,  however,  but  distantly  related  to 
the  fiunily  with  whom  we  are  concerned.  7^ 
first  who  is  mentioned  of  the  direct  anoestore  of 
De  Witt  Clinton  was  William  Clinton,  an  officer 
in  the  army  of  Charles  the  First.  After  the  exe- 
cution of  that  monarch  he  took  refuge  in  the 
north  of  Ireland,  where  he  died,  leaving  an  oiphan 
son,  James,  only  two  years  of  age. 

*  Memoir  of  the  Bev.  0har1«8  Nlsbet  B.D.,  late  X*mldeBt 
of  Dickinson  College,  GwUale.  New  Tork:  Outer.  Ifma 
pp.857. 

t  The  Monthly  Becorder,  New  York,  April,  181B. 
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His  son,  on  arriving  at  man^s  estate,  visited 
England  for  the  purpose  of  endeavoring  to  re- 
cover his  patrimony,  which  had  been  confiscated. 
He  failed  in  this,  but  was  sucoeasfol  in  a  snit  of 
a  matrimonial  natnre,  as  he  retamed  home  with 
a  bride,  Elizabeth,  the  daughter  of  a  Captain 
Smith,  fonnerly  of  CromwelPs  army.  Their  son 
Gbarleit,  bom  in  1690,  organized  in  1729  a  large 
body  of  emigrants,  and  sailed  with  them  for  Ame- 
rica. They  landed  at  Cape  Cod.  In  1731  Clin- 
ton purchased  land  in  Ulster  coanty,  eight  miles 
west  of  the  Hudson,  and  built  a  house  surrounded 
by  a  palisade  to  protect  himself  from  the  Indians. 
Here  he  resided  until  his  death,  November  19, 
1778.  He  left  four  sons,  Alexander,  Charles, 
James,  a  brigadier-general  in  the  Revolutionary 
army,  who  died  in  1812,  and  George,  also  a  bri- 

S!ier-general  in  the  anny,  and  Governor  of  the 
te  of  New  York,  from  the  formation  of  the 
constitution  in  1777  to  1795,  and  afterwards  from 
1801  to  1804.  He  wa^  elected  Vice-President 
of  the  United  States  in  1804,  and  died  in  that 
office,  1812. 

De  Witt  Clinton,  the  son  of  General  James  Clin- 
ton and  Marv  De  Witt,  was  Itom  March  2,  1769, 
at  his  father  s  residence  in  Orange  county,  N.  Y. 
He  was  prepared  for  college  at  the  academy  un- 
der the  charge  of  Mr.  John  Addison  at  Kingston, 
almost  the  only  school  of  eminence  open  in  the 
state  during  the  Revolution,  entered  the  junior 
class  of  Columbia  College  in  1784,  and  was  the 
first  student  received  by  that  institution  under  its 
new  orgiinization  after  the  war.  He  was  one  of 
tlie  gni'luAting  class  in  1786.  Clinton  studied 
law  with  Samuel  Jones,  anvl  was  admitted  to  the 
bar.  He  was  shortly  after  appointed  private  se- 
cretary of  his  uncle,  George  Clinton,  the  governor 
of  the  state,  and  retained  the  office  until  a  change 
of  administration  in  1795. 

In  1797  he  was  elected  a  member  of  the  house 
of  assembly,  in  1798  a  state  senator,  and  in  1801 
a  Senator  of  the  United  States.  In  1803  he  was 
chosen  Mayor  of  the  City  of  New  York,  and, 
with  a  single  exception,  annually  re-elected  until 
1815.  In  1817  he  was  elected  Governor  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  and  re-electetl  in  1820.  In 
1822  he  declined  again  appearing  as  a  candidate. 

In  1823,  after  the  celebration  at  Albany  of  the 
completion  of  the  great  work  with  which  his 
name  is  inseparably  identified,  he  was  removed 
from  the  office  of  canal  commissioner.  This  un- 
just and  absurd  proceeding  aroused  the  feelings 
of  the  people  of  the  state  so  wannly  in  hi««  favor 
that  he  was  elected  governor  of  the  state  in  1824 
by  a  majority  of  20,000.  He  remained  in  office 
until  his  sudden  death,  February  11,  1828. 

Clinton  was  an  active  promoter  of  the  free- 
school  and  other  great  educational  movements  of 
the  state.  He  was  also  an  influential  member  of 
the  literary  and  scientific  associations  of  his  time, 
and  a  liberal  promoter  of  the  charitable  institu- 
tions of  the  state  and  city.  His  occasional  ad- 
dresses before  these  institutions  constitute  his 
chief  literary  labors. 

Clinton  was  Vice-President  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society  from  1810  to  1817,  and  Presi- 
dent  fW)m  1817  to  1820.  He  was  always  a  great 
promoter  of  its  interests.  In  1811  he  delivered 
his  elaborate  Due&urse  on  the  IroquoU^  at  an  an- 
hiversary  meeting  of  that  body.    In  1 814  he  drew 


up  a  memorial  to  the  legislature  in  its  behalf,  in 
which  he  classified  the  history  of  the  state  under 
four  periods:  of  the  aborigines,  the  Dutch  occu- 
pancy for  about  half  a  century,  the  English  rule 
for  more  than  a  century,  and  the  period  since  the 
Revolution,  showing  the  measures  necessary  to 
be  taken  at  each  stage  for  the  preservation  of  the 
national  records.  A  grant  was  received  in  con- 
sequence from  the  legislature,  which  secured  to 
the  society  means  for  the  purchase  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  its  valuable  hbrary. 

In  the  same  year,  1814,  he  delivered  his  Intro- 
ductory Ditcourse  hefore  the  Literary  and  Philo^ 
Bophical  Society  of  New  York^  of  which  he  was 
president.  It  is  an  exhaustive  scholar's  review  of 
the  pa'^t  and  present  state  of  literature  and  science, 
describing  the  impediments  to  their  cultivation  in 
the  colony  of  New  York  under  the  general  provin- 
cial influences,  the  population  speaking  a  foreign 
language  for  a  time ;  the  confusion  of  the  Revo- 
lution ;  the  evils  of  party  spirit  afterwards,  with 
the  absence,  in  consequence  of  the  industrial  de- 
mands of  the  state,  of  a  literary  class  by  profes- 
sion :  while  he  finds  new  advantages  in  the  free- 
dom of  the  ^tate,  the  growth  of  commerce,  and  a 
perpetual  incentive  to  the  excitement  of  genius  in 
the  pure  and  healthfal  climate.  From  these  reflec- 
tions he  pa<%ses  to  the  consideration  of  the  pecu- 
liar objects  of  the  Society,  presenting  the  claims 
and  opportunities  of  the  studies  of  geology,  zo- 
ology, botany,  agriculture,  and  medicine.  The 
notes  and  illustrations,  which  constitute  three 
times  the  bulk  of  the  text,  are  a  repository  of  in- 
teresting and  profitable  reading  on  these  various 
themes.  In  these  matters  Clinton  was  in  earnest ; 
and  when  the  wags  of  the  day,  who  opposed  his 
politics,  mixed  up  his  literature  and  science  with 
their  ridicule,  he  showed  that  he  was  master  of 
these  lighter  weapons  as  well.  The  satirists,  who 
amused  themselves  vri th  his  grave,  philosophical 
pursuit's  were  made  to  feel  the  edge  of  his  wit 
and  pleasantry. 

In  1820  Clinton  sketched  the  incidents  of  a 
tour  to  the  west,  along  the  line  of  the  Erie  conaL 
in  a  series  of  letters  written  in  the  character  of 
an  Irish  gentleman  travelling  in  America,  which 
were  published  in  the  New  York  Statesman^  and 
afterwards  collected  in  a  volume,  in  1822,  with 
the  title.  Letters  on  the  Natural  HUtory  and  In' 
temal  Resources  of  the  State  of  New  York,  They 
present  a  curious  picture  of  the  novel  topics  of  in- 
terest at  this  recent  period,  in  what  is  now, 
thanks  to  such  laborers  as  Clinton,  so  well  de- 
veloped and  thoroughly  familiar  a  region.  The 
freslmess  of  his  fancy,  and  activity  of  his  mind^ 
give  a  zest  to  his  minute  observations  of  natural 
scenery,  climate,  and  productions,  constantly  en- 
livened by  his  ardent  nationality,  and  taste  for 
poetic  and  literary  cultivation.  The  Letters  of 
ilibernicus  are  genial  and  animated  throughout, 
and  well  deserve  to  be  annotated,  and  find  a 
home,  which  would  have  been  a  consummation 
of  the  author's  literary  ambition,  in  the  thousands 
of  school-district  libraries  which  now  adorn  his 
native  state. 

The  Hon.  W.  W.  Campbell  has  reprinted,  in  the 
Life  and  Writings  of  Clinton,  his  private  iournal 
of  his  exploration  in  1810,  in  company  with  other 
commissioners,  of  the  central  portion  of  the  state 
^vith  reference  to  the  proposed  Erie  canal.    It  is 
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A  pleasant  off-band  record,  and  ^ves  a  curiooa 
motore  of  the  primitive  days  of  Western  New 
York.  This  was  one  of  his  first  public  services 
in  reference  to  this  great  state  enterprise,  pro- 
nonnced  by  President  Madison  too  great  an  un- 
dertaking for  the  resources  of  the  entire  Union  to 
accomplish.  Clinton  had  faith  then  and  ever  in 
its  feasibility  and  advantages.  He  continued  its 
firm  and  active  promoter  and  friend  until  he 
passed  in  triumph  down  its  entire  length,  and 
poured  the  waters  of  Erie  into  the  Athintic  ocean. 

Clinton  was  twice  married.  His  first  wife  was 
Maria,  eldest  daughter  of  Walter  Franklin ;  and 
his  second  Catharine,  daughter  of  Dr.  Thomas 
Jones,  *^all  of  this  city.*^  In  1858  a  noble  colos- 
sal statue  of  bronze,  motlelled  and  cast  by  II.  K. 
Browne,  was  placed  by  a  public  subscription  over 
his  remains  in  Greenwood  Cemetery. 

In  person  Governor  Clinton  was  over  six  feet 
in  height,  and  well  proportioned.  His  counte- 
nance displayed  an  ample  forehead,  regular  fea- 
tures, and  an  amiable  and  dignified  expression. 
As  a  public  speaker  he  was  impressive,  but  not 
animated.'^ 

rmomrciAL  nvrLvmcn  on  lxtskatvus— noM  Tin  discoueu 

BXFOBS  TIU  LmSAXY  AJfD  PBILOSOPIUCAL  SOCIKTT. 

There  is  eometliing  in  the  nature  of  provincial 
government  which  tends  to  engender  faction,  nod  to 
prevent  the  expansion  of  intellect.  It  inevitably 
creates  two  difttinct  interests;  one  regarding  the 
colony  as  subservient  in  every  respect  to  the  mother 
country,  and  the  other  rising  up  in  opposition  to  this 
assumption.  The  governor  and  principal  magistrates 
who  derive  their  appointments  from  an  extrinsic 
source,  feel  independent  of  the  people  over  whom 
they  are  placed.  The  operation  of  this  principle  has 
been  powerfully  experienced  in  our  territorial  go- 
vernments, which  have  been  the  constant  theatre  of 
intestine  divisions;  and  when  the  human  mind  is 
called  away  from  the  interest  of  science,  to  aid,  by 
its  faculties,  tlie  agitations  of  party,  little  con  be  ex- 
pected from  energies  thus  perverted  and  abused.  The 
annals  of  our  colonial  state  present  a  continual  con- 
troversy between  the  ministers  of  the  crown,  and  the 
representatives  of  the  people.  What  did  the  governor 
and  judges  care  for  a  country  where  they  were 
strangers f  where  their  continuance  was  transient; 
and  to  which  they  were  attached  by  no  tie  that 
reaches  the  human  heart  Their  o^ces  emanated 
from  another  country ; — ^to  that  source  they  looked 
for  patronage  and  support,  to  that  alone  their  views 
extended ;  and  having  got,  what  Archimedes  wanted, 
another  world  on  which  to  erect  their  engines,  they 
governed  this  ^t  pleasure. 

The  colonial  governors  were,  generally  speaking, 
little  entitled  to  respect  They  were  delegated  to 
this  country  not  as  men  qualified  to  govern,  but  as 
men  whose  wants  drove  them  into  exile ;  not  as  men 
entitled  by  merit  to  their  hieh  eminence,  but  ns  men 
who  owed  it  to  the  solicitations  of  powerful  friends 
and  to  the  influence  of  court  intrigue.  Thus  circum- 
stanced and  thus  characterized,  is  it  wonderful  to 
find  them  sometimes  patrolling  the  city  disguised  in 
female  dress ;  at  other  times  assailing  tne  representa- 
tives of  the  people  with  the  most  virulent  abuse, 
and  defrauding  the  province  by  the  most  despicable 
acts  of  peculation ;  and  at  all  times  despising  know- 
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ledge,  and  overlooking  the  public  prosperity?  Justice, 
however,  requires  that  we  should  except  from  this 
censure  Hunter  and  Burnet  Hunter  was  a  man  of 
wit,  a  correspondent  of  Swift,  and  a  friend  of 
Addison.  Burnet,  the  son  of  the  celebrated  Bishop 
of  Salisbury,  was  devoted  to  literature ;  they  were 
the  best  governors  that  ever  presided  over  the 
colony. 

The  love  of  fame  is  the  most  active  principle  of  our 
nature.  To  be  honoured  when  living — ^to  be  vene- 
rated when  dead — is  the  parent  source  of  those 
writings  which  have  illuminated^-of  those  actions 
which  have  benefited  and  dazzled  mankind.  All 
that  poetry  has  created,  that  philosophy  has  dis- 
covered, that  heroism  has  performed,  may  be  prinei* 
pally  ascribed  to  this  exalted  passion.    True  it  is. 

When  (kme*8  load  tromp  hath  blown  Its  noblest  blast, 
Tbongh  long  the  sound,  the  echo  sleeps  at  last; 
And  glorv,  like  the  pboaniz  ^mldat  her  flrea, 
ExhUBS  ner  odours,  biases,  and  expires. 

LoBJ>  Btbov. 

Yet,  OS  long  as  man  is  susceptible  of  sublime 
emotions,  so  long  will  he  commit  himself  to  this 
master  feeling  of  a  noble  nature.  What  would 
have  become  of  Uie  subhme  work  of  Milton,  if  he 
had  written  for  the  fifteen  pounds  which  he  received 
from  the  bookseller;  and  where  would  have  been 
the  writings  of  Bacon,  if  he  had  not  aspired  to  im- 
mortal iiunet  "My  name  and  memoiy," said  this 
prince  of  philosophers,  in  his  will, "  I  leave  to  foreign 
nations,  and  to  myown  countrymen  after  some^time 
be  passed  over.'*  When  with  one  hand  he  demolished 
the  philosophy  of  the  schools,  and  with  the  oth« 
erected  a  magnificent  temple  dedicated  to  truth  and 
genuine  knowledge,  he  was  animated  in  his  pro- 
gress, and  cheered  in  his  exertions  by  the  persnaaioa 
tliat  after  ages  would  erect  an  impeiishakle  monu- 
ment to  bis  fame. 

But  in  order  that  this  passion  may  have  its  full 
scope  and  complete  operation,  it  is  not  only  neceasaiy 
that  Uiere  should  be  a  proper  subject,  but  a  suitable 
place,  and  an  enliehtenea  public.  The  actor,  in 
order  to  act  well  his  pnrt,  must  have  a  good  tJieatre 
and  a  respectable  audience;  Would  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero  nave  astonished  mankind  by  their  omtorr, 
if  they  had  spoken  in  Sparta  or  in  Carthage  f  would 
Addison  have  written  his  Spectators  in  Kamtschotka, 
or  Locke  his  work  on  the  Understanding  ot  Madrid  I 
destroy  the  inducement  to  act,  take  away  the  capa- 
city to  judge,  and  annihilate  the  value  of  npplause, 
and  poetry  sinks  into  dulness ;  philoeophy  loses  its 
powers  of  research ;  and  eloquence  evaporates  into 
froth  and  mummery. 

A  provincial  government,  like  ours  before  the 
revolution,  was  entirely  incompetent  to  call  into 
activity  this  ennobling  propensity  of  our  nature 
A  small  population,  scattered  over  on  extensive 
country,  and  composed  almost  entirely  of  strangers 
to  literature ;  a  government  derivative  and  d«>eo- 
dent,  without  patronnge  and  influence,  and  in 
hostility  to  the  public  sentiment ;  a  people  divided 
into  political  and  religious  parties,  and  a  parent 
country  watching  all  their  movements  with  a  step- 
mothers feelings,  and  keeping  down  their  prosperity 
with  the  arm  of  power,  could  not  be  expected  to 
produce  those  literary  worthies  who  have  illuminated 
the  other  hemisphere. 

History  justines  the  remark  that  free  governments, 
although  happier  in  themselves,  are  as  oppressive  to 
their  provinces  as  despotic  onea  It  was  a  oommon 
saying  in  Greece,  that  a  free  man  in  Sparta  was  the 
freest  man:  and  a  slave,  the  greatest  slave  in  the 
world.  This  remark  mav  be  justly  applied  to  the 
ancient  republics  which  nad  provinces  under  their 
control     The  people  of  the  parent  eountiy  were 
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free,  and  those  remote  were  hanuned  with  all  kinda 
of  exactions,  borne  down  by  the  high  hand  of  op- 

Sression,  and  under  the  sabjection  of  a  military 
espotLsm.  The  colonial  system  of  modem  times  is 
equally  calculated  to  buiM  up  the  mother  country 
on  the  depression  of  its  colonies  That  all  their  ex- 
ports shall  go  to,  and  all  their  imports  be  derived 
m>m  it,  is  the  fundamental  principle.  Admitting^  oc- 
casionnl  departures  from  tnis  system,  is  it  possible 
that  an  infant  country,  so  bandaged  and  cramped, 
could  attain  to  tliat  maturity  of  growth,  whicu  is 
essential  to  the  promotion  and  encouragement  of 
literature  f  Accordingly  we  do  not  find  in  any  colony 
of  modern  timee  any  peculiar  devotion  to  letters,  or 
any  extraordinaiy  progress  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
human  mind.  The  most  fertile  soil^^he  most  be- 
nign climate— all  that  nature  can  produce,  and  nrt 
can  perfect,  are  incompetent  to  remove  the  be- 
numbing effects  which  a  provincial  and  dependent 
position  operates  upon  the  efforts  of  genius. 

rABTm— VBOM  TBM  ucrms  or  HXBxnnoim, 

Oanandaiffua^  June^  tSSiO. 
Mt  Deak  Sib, 

In  every  country  or  village  inn,  the  bar-room  is 
the  coffee  room,  exchange,  or  ploce  of  intelligence, 
where  all  the  quidnuncs,  newsmongers,  and  politi- 
cians of  the  district  resort,  and  where  strangers  and 
travellers  make  their  first  entry.  Neither  my  taste, 
my  habits,  nor  my  convenience  will  admit  of  gorge- 
ous or  showY  eqmpments,  and  when  I  therefore  take 
my  seat  in  the  caravanseras,  there  is  nothing  in  my 
appearance  to  attract  particular  attention.  Many  a 
person  with  whom  I  nave  held  conversations,  has 
undoubtedly  forgotten  the  subject,  as  well  as  the 
company.  In  the  desultory  and  rapid  manner  in 
which  such  conferences  are  generaUy  maunged,  a 
stranger  is  liable  to  mistake  names  and  tiUes  of  office. 
I  have  no  doubt  but  this  has  been  my  case  fre- 
quently :  I  may  have  styled  a  major  a  colonel,  and 
a  sheriff  a  judge,  and  if  so,  I  assure  you  without  the 
most  distant  idea  of  giving  offence. 

Ciir«*d  be  th«  verse  however  sweet  they  flow, 
Wbioh  tends  to  make  one  worthy  mao  mj  foey 
Give  Tlrtae  sododal,  tnnooenee  «fear, 
Or  from  the  meek-ey'd  rlrgln  draw  a  tear. 

Volncy  told  me  in  Paris,  that  he  travelled  all  over 
the  west  on  foot  My  countrymen,  Dr.  M*Nevin  and 
Dr.  Goldsmith,  perambulated  a  great  portion  of 
Europe ;  and  WiUon,  the  father  of  American  Orni- 
thology, was  almost  always  a  pedestrian  traveller. 
How  cautious  ought  people  to  oe  when  in  company 
with  strangers.  I  have  heard  folly  from  the  moutlis 
of  lawgivers,  and  ribaldry  in  the  conversations  of 
tiie  notables  of  the  land.  Unnoticed,  unobserved, 
reclining  on  my  chair  in  the  bar-room,  I  have  seen 
human  nature  without  di^uise — ^the  artificial  great 
man  exhibiting  his  importance — ^the  humble  under- 
strapper listenme  like  a  blacksmith  to  a  tailor's  news 
—the  oracle  of  the  place  mounted  on  his  tripod,  and 
pronouncing  his  opmions  with  solemn  gravity.  O ! 
if  I  had  been  recognised  as  a  traveller  from  the 
eastern  world — a  keen  observer  of  human  nature — 
and  a  recorder  of  what  I  saw,  I  humbly  hope  that 
much  nonsense  would  have  been  spared,  ana  many 
improper  exhibitions  prevented ;  but  then  I  would 
have  seen  man  at  a  masquerade.  I  now  derive  light 
from  m^  obscurity,  and  observe  this  world  as  it  isb 
My  plmn  dress,  my  moderate  expenditures,  my  un- 
obtrusive behaviour,  avert  particular  remark.  It  is 
only  in  the  society  of  such  men  as  I  meet  with  in 
this  place,  that  I  am  considered  ns  of  the  least  im- 
portance. The  prevalent  conversations  all  over  this 
federal  republic,  arc  on  the  subjects  of  political  ex- 
eitement.  After  some  sage  remarks  on  the  weather, 
which  compose  the  exordium  of  all  conversations, 


the  man  of  America,  like  the  man  of  Athens,  asks, 
What  netoa  /    It  is  needless  to  say,  that  I  have 
steered  entirely  clear  of  politi<»l  and  theological 
strife.    I  hardly  understand  the  nomenclature  of 
parties.    They  are  all  republicans,  and  yet  a  portion 
of  the  people  assume  the  title  of  republican,  as  an 
exclusive  nght,  or  patent  monopoly.      They  are  all 
federalists,  that  is,  in  favor  of  a  general  government 
—and  yet  a  party  arrogate  to  themselves  liiis  ap- 
pellation to  the  disparagement  of  the  othera      It  is 
easy  to  see  that  the  difference  is  nominal— that  the 
whole   controversy  is  about   office,  and  tiiat  the 
country  is  constantly  assailed  by  ambitious  dema- 
gogues,  for  the  purpose  of  gratifying  their  cupidity. 
It  is  a  melancholy,  but  true  reflection  on  human 
nature,  that  the  smaller  the  difference  the  greater  the 
animosity.     Mole  hills  and  rivulets  become  moun- 
tains and  rivers.    The  Greek  empire  was  ruined  by 
two  most  inveterate  factions,  the  Vraaini  and  Yineti, 
which  originated  in  the  color  of  livery  in  equestrian 
races.    The  parties  of  Guelphs  and  Gibbelines,  of 
Roundheads  and  Cavaliers,  of  Whigs  and  Tories,  con- 
tinued after  all  causes  of  difference  were  merged. 
I  have  often  asked  some  of  the  leading  politicians 
of  this  country,  what  constituted  the  r^  points  of 
discrimination  between  the  Republicans  and  Fede- 
ralists, and  I  never  could  get  a  satisfactory  answer. 
An  artful  man  will  lay  hold  of  loor^  if  he  cannot 
of  thinffB,  in  order  to  promote  his  views.      The  Jan- 
scnists  and  the  Jesuits,  the  Nominalists  and  the 
Realists,  the  Sub-Iapearians,  and  the  Supra-lapsarians, 
were  in  polemics  what  the  party  controversies  of 
this  people  are  in  politico    K  you  place  an  ass  at  an 
equal  distance  between  two  iunales  of  hny,  will 
he  not  remain  there  to  all  eternity  f  was  a  qiiestion 
solemnly  propounded  and  gravely  debated  oy  the 
schoolmen.  Tlie  motive  to  eat  both,  some  contended, 
being  equal,  it  was  impossible  for  the  animnl  to  come 
to  a  conclusion.     Ho  would  therefore  remain  in  a 
state  of  inaction,  for  ever  and  for  ever.    This  pro- 
blem, so  puzzliuff  to  scholastic  philosophers,  would  at 
once  be  decided  by  the  ass,  and  the  experimentum 
entcia  would  effectually  silence  every  doubt.      It  is 
impossible  for  a  man,  however  quietly  disposed,  to 
act  the  supposititious  part  of  the  scholastic  ass,  and 
remain  neutral  between  the  parties,  or  bundles  of 
hay.     He  must  in  truth  participate  in  one  or  in 
both,  and  as  it  respects  any  radical  difference  of 
principle,  it  is  very  immaterial  which  he  selects. 
There  are  some  pendulum  politicians  who  are  con- 
tinually oscillating  between  parties,  and  these  men, 
in  endeavoring  to  expiate  their  former  oppngnation 
by  fiery  seal,  are  mere  firebrands  in  society.   ^  In 
order  to  cover  their  turpitude,  they  assume  high- 
sounding  names,  and  are  in  verity  poIiUcal  partisans, 
laying  claim  to  be  high-minded,  and  like  Jupiter  on 
Olympus,  elevated  above  the  atmosphere  of  common 
beings.     And  what  adds  infinitely  to  the  force  of 
these  pretensions,  is  to  find  the  most  of  these  gentry 
to  be  the  heroes  of  petty  strife,  and  the  leaders  of 
villi^e  vexation,  the  fug  ends  of  the  learned  pro- 
fessions, and  the  outcasts  of  reputable  associations. 
I  often  think  of  the  observations  of  the  honest  old 
traveller,   Tournefort,  when  I  see  the  inordinate 
violence  of  these  high-minded  gentlemen.      "  The 
Turk  (says  he),  take  'em  one  with  another,  are  much 
honester  men  than  renegadoes ;  and  perhaps  it  is  out 
of  contempt  that  they  do  not  circumcise  renegadoes; 
for  they  have  a  common  saying,  that  a  bad  Christian 
win  never  make  a  good  Turk." 

unKAar  tastb— moM  Toa  Larms  or  niBXBinouB. 

Western  Region^  Auffutt^  1890. 
My  De.vr  Sib, 
The  beauties  of  an  American  sky  are  frequently 
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unparalleled,  and  there  is  a  peculiar  lustre  in  the  ap- 
pearance of  the  momiog  star,  which  I  liave  never 
seen  equalled  in  my  native  land.  This  planet,  on 
account  of  its  propinquity  to  the  earth,  is  only  ex- 
ceeded in  apparent  size  Dy  the  moon,  and  on  tliis 
account,  and  its  superior  effulgence,  it  has  veiy 
naturally  been  a  subject  of  poetical  description.  It 
may  rebeve  the  monotony  of  my  former  communi- 
cations, to  refer  to  some  passages  in  the  most  dis* 
tinguisiied  poets  on  this  subject 

Homer,  in  his  fifth  Iliad,  m  representing  Diomede 
under  the  influence  of  Pallas,  says. 

Fires  on  hl^  helmet,  snd  his  shield  sroQiid 
Bhe  kindled  briKbt  and  steady  as  the  star 
Aatamnal.  which  in  ocean  newly  bath'd, 
Assames  fresh  beauty. 

The  same  allusion  also  occurs  in  Horace — 

ICerses  proftindo,  pnkhrlor  eTenlt 

Virgil  in  his  8th  Kneid, 


Qnalls  uM  oceanl  perftisus  Lnctfer  nnda^ 
Qttem  Venus  ante  alios  astromm  diliglt  Iffnea, 
Eztolit  OS  iaomm  okIo  tenebrasque  resolVit 

Lastly  comes  Milton,  who  thus  exclaims  in  his 
I  ycidas : — 

80  sinks  the  day^tlar  In  the  oeean  bed. 

And  yet  anon  repairs  bti  drooping;  head, 

And  tricks  his  beams,  and  with  new-spanfrled  ore 

Flames  in  the  forehead  of  the  morning  sky. 

If  these  extracts  shall  be  considered  as  fair  speci- 
mens by  which  to  compare  poetic  merit,  in  what 
an  illustriooB  light  does  Milton  appear? 

A  poet  as  wd  as  an  orator,  in  order  to  be  truly 
ffreat,  ought  to  have  a  fertile  imafinntion,  under  the 
dominion  of  good  taste.  Those  faults  wliich  result 
from  undisciplined  genius,  are  however  more  tole- 
rable than  those  which  spring  from  sterility  of  mind. 
In  one  of  my  solitary  walks,  I  stopped  at  a  farm- 
house for  refreshment,  and  I  accidentally  found  an 
old  newspaper  which  contained  an  address  from  a 
ci-derant  governor  to  a  great  military  commander, 
on  the  presentation  of  a  sword.  The  writer  has 
evidently  put  his  mind  into  a  state  of  violent  ex- 
ertion, and  in  striving  to  be  sublime  and  magnifi- 
eent,  has  shown  a  total  incapacity  in  thought  as 
well  as  language.  In  speaking  of  a  nocturnal  battle 
near  the  catnract  of  Niagara,  he  says  that  it  pro- 
duced a  midniffht  rainbow,  whose  refulgence  out- 
shone the  ins  of  the  day. 

This  master-piece  of  the  great  orator  and  states- 
man who  wrote  it,  can  only  be  excelled  by  the  poet 
quoted  by  Dryden,  when  he  says — 

Now  when  the  wlnter^s  keener  breath  began 
To  chrystsJlse  the  Baltlo  ooean, 
To  fflau  the  Lakes,  to  bridle  up  the  floods, 
And  p<Mwig  with  snow  the  bald  pato  woodSb 

Or,  perhaps,  it  is  exceeded  by  the  following  enlo- 
gium  of  a  country  school-master  on  General  Wolfe. 

Great  General  Wolfe,  wtthont  any  fears, 
Led  on  his  brave  grenadiers, 
And  what  is  most  miraculoos  and  particular. 
He  olimb'd  up  rocks  that  were  perpendicalar. 

And  yet  would  you  believe  that  the  man  who  pro- 
nouncea  that  farrago  of  bombastio  nonsense,  has 
been  a  governor,  a  vice-president,  and  Ood  knows 
what ;  and  that  he  is  passed  off  as  a  paragon  of  wis- 
dom, and  an  exemplar  of  greatness.  With  intellect 
not  more  thnn  sufficient  to  preside  over  the  shop- 
board  of  a  tailor,  or  to  conduct  the  destinies  of  a 
village  school,  he  has,  by  the  force  of  fortuitous 
circumstances,  attained  to  cphemernl  consequence. 
lyAlembert  has  justly  observed  that  "  the  apices  of 
the  loftiest  pyramids  in  church  and  state,  are  only 
attained  by  eagles  and  reptiles."  The  history  of 
democracies  coutinuaUy  exnibits  the  rise  of  perni- 


cious demagogues  warring  against  wisdom  and  virtue, 
philosophy  and  patriotism — ^bnt  why  do  I  confine 
this  remark  to  any  particular  form  of  govemmentf 
The  spirit  of  the  observation  will  apply  to  human 
nature  in  all  its  forms  and  varieties.  Even  in  the 
Augustan  age  of  Great  Britain,  £lkanah  Settle  was 
set  up  as  the  rival  of  Dryden — and  Stephen  Duck  was 
put  in  competition  with  Pope.  This  levelling  pria- 
ciple  gratines  two  unworthy  feelings ;  it  endeavors 
to  mortify  the  truly  great  by  its  flagrant  injustice, 
and  it  strives  to  lower  Uiem  down  to  our  own  de- 

Sreasion  of  insignificance^  Posterity,  however,  will 
ispense  Justice  with  unerring  hand,  and  with  im- 
partial distribution ;  and  the  g^reat  men  who  are  al- 
most always  assailed  by  calumny,  and  who  are  some- 
times borne  down  by  ingratitude,  may,  in  considering 
the  benefits  which  they  have  rendered  to  the  human 
race,  confidently  appeal  to  heaven  for  their  reward, 
and  to  posterity  for  their  justification. 

BAyiB  HOBACK. 

DocrroB  David  IIosack,  F.R.S.,  was  bom  in  the 
city  of  New  York,  August  31,  1769.  Uis  father, 
a  Scotchman,  came  to  America  with  Lord  JeflTrey 
Amherst,  upon  the  siege  of  Louisbmg.  His  mo- 
ther was  the  daughter  of  Francis  Arden  of  New 
York.  He  was  educated  at  Columbia  College  and 
at  Princeton ;  received  his  medical  degree  at  Phi- 
Iffldelpbia  in  1791 ;  visited  the  schools  of  Edinboi^ 
and  London,  where  he  wrote  a  paper  on  Viaon 
which  was  published  in  the  Transactions  of  the 
Royal  Society  in  1794,  and  on  his  return  to  New 
York  filled  tne  Professorship  of  Botany  and  Ma- 
teria Medica  in  Columbia  College.  In  the  new 
College  of  Physicians  and  Surgeons  he  taught  Phy- 
sic and  Clinical  Medicine,  and  was  engaged  In 
the  short-lived  Rutgers  Medical  College.  He  was 
eminent  as  a  clinicalinstructor.  He  engaged  with 
Francis  in  the  publication  of  the  Medical  and  Phi- 
losophical Register.  His  Medical  Euay  were 
published  in  three  octavo  volumes,  1824-30.  His 
System  of  Practieal  Koeology  was  pnblished  in 
1829,  and  in  an  improved  form  in  1821.  He 
wrote  discourses  on  Horticulture,  on  Temperance, 
biographical  notices  of  Rush  and  Wiotor,  and  a 
memoir  in  quarto  of  De  Witt  Clinton.  The  style 
of  these  productions  is  full  and  elegant  From 
1820  to  1828  he  was  President  of  the  New  York 
Historical  Society.  A  posthnmons  publication  on 
TTie  Practice  qf  Physic,  edited  by  Dr.  H.  W, 
Ducachet,  one  of  his  pupils,  appeared  in  1888. 


Hosack  was  for  more  than  thirty  years  a  pro- 
minent  medical  proctitioucr  in  New  York,  and, 
fond  of  society,  exercised  a  strong  personal  influ- 
ence in  the  city.  The  Duke  of  &uce- Weimar, 
in  his  travels  in  America  in  1825,  mentions  the 
social  importance  of  his  Saturday  evening  parties, 
where  the  professional  gentlemen  of  the  city  and 
distinguished  foreigners  were  Hberally  enUst^ 
tained.  In  all  prominent  movements  connected 
with  the  arts,  the  drama,  medical  and  other  local 
institutions,  and  the  state  policy  of  internal  im* 
provements,  Hosack  bore  a  part. 
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He  was  twice  married ;  in  the  first  instance  to 
a  sister  of  Thomas  Eddy,  the  benevolent  Quaker 
at  the  head  of  the  hospitals  and  charitable  insti- 
tntions  of  the  city.  By  his  second  wife,  the 
widow  of  Henry  A.  Gostar,  he  became  possessed 
of  a  lai]|e  income. 

Dr.  Hosack  died  of  an  attack  of  apoplexy  at  Ids 
residence  in  Chambers  Street,  New  York,  De- 
cember 23,  1835.* 


FBEDEBIGK  DALGHO^ 


A  physician  and  clergyman  of  Sonth  Carolina, 
was  bom  in  London.  His  father  was  a  Polander 
by  birth,  and  an  officer  of  considerable  rank  in  one 
of  the  European  armies,  we  think  of  Hanover. 
Having  been  severely  wound.ed  he  went  over  to 
England  with  his  family,  and  lived  a  few  years  on 
his  pension.  At  his  death  his  brother  in  Mary- 
land invited  the  boy  Frederick  over  to  America, 
and  gave  him  an  excellent  education  in  Bidtimore. 
He  studied  medicine  successfully,  became  a  skil- 
ful botanist,  and  obtained  a  commission  in  the 
medical  department  of  the  American  army.  He 
came  with  his  division  to  South  Carolina,  and  was 
stationed  with  them  at  Fort  Johnson  in  Charles- 
ton Harbor.  Here  some  disagreement  occurred 
between  him  and  his  brother  officers,  under  which 
Dr.  Dalcho  resigned  his  commission,  and  became 
a  practitioner  of  medici  ne  in  Charleston.  In  1 800 
be  was  associated  with  Dr.  Isaac  Ankl,  and  be- 
came a  member  of  the  Medical  Society  of  South 
Carolina.  He  was  active  in  establishing  the  Bo- 
tanic Garden,  and  continued  several  years  one  of 
the  Trustees  of  that  Institution. 

About  the  year  1810  Dr.  Dalcho  relinquished 
his  practice  and  became  associated  with  Mr.  A. 
S.  Willington  in  conducting  the  Courier^  a  daily 
Federal  newspaper.  About  the  year  1811  he  be- 
came more  than  usually  devoted  to  religions 
reflections  and  studies.  In  1812  he  became  Lay 
Beader  in  St.  PauPs  Church,  Colleton,  and  was 
ordained  Deacon  on  the  15th  of  February,  1814, 
by  the  Right  Rev.  Theodore  Dehon.  Having 
been  admitted  to  priest^s  orders  by  the  Right  Rev. 
W.  White  of  Pennsylvania,  he  was  elected  as- 
sistant minister  of  St.  Michaels  Church,  Charles- 
ton, by  a  majority  of  the  congregation  in  the  year 
1819.  He  continued  with  unabated  zeal  and  piety 
devoted  to  the  advancement  of  religion  in  his  pas- 
toral chaige,  until  his  declining  health  called  for 
repose.  His  vestry  would  not  part  with  him,  but 
gave  leave  of  absence  on  a  continued  salary  for  an 
indefinite  time.  He  continued  to  decline  in  health, 
and  died  on  the  24th  November,  1886,  in  the 
67th  year  of  his  age,  and  the  seventeenth  of  his 
ministry  fn  that  church. 

The  religious  publications  of  Dr.  Dalcho  were 
few.  One  was  on  the  Eoidenee  of  the  Divinity 
o/our  Somour,    The  other  is  a  work  of  high  au- 


thority, being  An  ffiitoriecU  Account  of  tlis  Pro- 
testant  Epiteopal  Church  in  South  CaroUna* 
and  the  early  history  of  the  State  unavoidably 
blended  with  that  of  the  Church.  This  work  is 
Quoted  and  referred  to  frequently  by  writers  on 
difierent  questions  incidental  to  such  subjects. 

AMEBIGAN  PHILOSOPHICAL  SOGIETT. 

Thk  American  Philosophical  Society  was 
formed  at  Philadelphia  on  the  second  of  January, 
1769,  by  the  union  of  two  associations  of  a  simi- 
lar character,  the  American  Philosophical  Society, 
and  the  American  Society  for  promoting  and  pro- 
pagating Useful  Knowledge.  The  first  of  these  ori- 
ginated in  a  printed  circular  issued  by  Franklin, 
dated  May  14,  1743,  entitled,  A  Proposal  for 
Promoting  Useful  Knowledge  among  the  British 
Plantations  in  America.  The  society  seems  to 
have  gone  into  immediate  operation,  as  on  the  5th 
of  April,  1744,  Franklin  writes  to  Oadwallader 
Colden,  **  that  the  society,  as  far  as  it  relates  to 
Philadelphia,  is  actually  formed,  and  has  had  se- 
veral meetings  to  mutual  satiafaction."  Thomas 
Hopkinson  was  the  first  president.  The  minutes 
of  the  society  have  been  lost^  so  that  the  details 
of  its  early  history  are  unknown.  Its  meetings, 
after  having  been  kept  up  for  about  ten  years, 
were  discontinued. 

The  second  of  the  societies  named  was  founded 
in  the  year  1750.  It  was  originally  called  the 
Junto,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  formed  by 
the  members  of  the  old  Junto,  who,  unwilling  to 
enlarge  their  own  circle  by  the  admission  of  new 
members,  were  desirous  of  perpetuating  its  name 
and  usefulness. 

In  December,  1766,  the  admission  of  corres- 
ponding members  was  decided  upon,  and  the 
naine  of  the  society  changed  to  "  The  American 
Society  for  Promoting  and  Propagating  Useful 
Knowledge,  held  at  Philadelphia."'  fn  1768, 
Charles  Thomson  (afterwards  Secretary  of  Con- 
gress), one  of  its  leading  members,  prepared  "  Pro- 
posals for  enlarging  this  society,  in  order  that  it 
may  the  better  answer  the  end  for  which  it  was 
instituted,  namely,  the  promoting  and  propagating 
useful  knowledge.**  It  embraces  every  depart- 
ment of  science  in  the  scope  of  its  proposed  inqui- 
ries, prominence  being  given  to  those  of  an  imme- 
diate practice  character,  and  especially  to  agri- 
culture. The  paper  is  published  in  the  first 
volume  of  the  Transactions. 

Large  additions  of  members  were  made,  and  on 
the  23d  of  September  a  ncAv  code  of  laws  and  a 
new  title,  "  The  American  Society,  held  at  Phi- 
ladelphia, for  promoting  Useful  Knowledge," 
adopted.  On  the  fourth  of  November,  at  its  first 
election,  Bergamin  Franklin  was  chosen  presi- 
dent. 

Meanwhile  the  members  of  the  American  Phi- 
losophical Society,  reduced  to  six  in  number,  re- 
solved, in  1767,  to  resuscitate  that  institution. 
They  elected  four  new  members  in  November  of 
that  year,  and  forty-four  in  the  January  following. 
John  Penn,  the  governor  of  the  province,  con- 
sented to  become  patron,  and  on  the  ninth  of 


*  Historical  Aoeonnt  of  the  Protastant  EpiBoopnl  Ghnreh  in 
*  Memoir  b/  Dr.  J.  W.  FruciB,  In  WUlUunB's  American  He-       Snath  Carolina,  by  Frederick  Dalcho,  M.  L\   Charleston,  8.  0. 
liad  Biographjr.  1890. 
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Febraary,  1768,  the  Hon.  Juaee  Hamilton  wm 
elected  pnaident 

On  the  aad  of  March  the  first  Knentifio  ooinmii- 
nicAtiou  was  made  in  "  A  Dt«oription  of  a  New 
Orrery,  planned  and  now  nearly  finished  by  Da- 
vid BitteubouBe,  A.M."  It  b  the  flm  paper  in 
the  Transoctiona.  Preparations  were  made  in  the 
same  year  for  observing  the  approaching  Transit 
of  Venus,  which  was  to  occnr  on  the  8d  of  June, 
1769.  The  society  voted  to  constmct  an  olMerr- 
atory  at  Philadelpliia,  where,  and  also  at  Norri- 
ton,  ohaervationH  were  to  be  taken  nnder  its  aus- 
idces.  Finding  their  means  insufficient  they,  in 
September,  sought  the  ^d  of  the  legiatatnre,  who 
voted  a  hundred  pounds  for  the  purchase  of  & 
refleeting  telescope. 

On  the  22d  of  January,  1760,  the  two  societies 
weru  united.  An  eicitinf;  contest  took  place  at 
the  first  presidential  election  between  Hamilton 
and  Franklin  na  the  candidates,  which  resnlted  in 
the  election  of  tlie  latter. 

Additional  aid  being  obtained  from  the  legis- 
lature, temporary  observatories  were  soon  aSter 
erected  in  State-Ilouse  square,  Philadelphia,  and 
Eittenhouse'a  residence  at  Norriton,  and  the  de- 
nred  observations  made,  the  weather  proving  ei- 
tremely  faTorable,  with  great  snocess  at  these 
stations  and  from  a  building  at  Cape  Heulopen. 

In  the  same  year  the  society  instructed  their 
oommittee  on  American  Improvements  to  inquire 
as  to  "  the  beet  place  for  cutting  a  cnnol  to  join 
the  waters  of  the  Delaware  and  Chesapeake,  ivith 
the  probable  expense  that  would  attend  the  eie- 
ontion  of  iL"  An  appeal  for  pecuniary  aid  in  llie 
prosecution  of  the  surreys  was  mode  to  the  mer- 
clianta  of  tlie  city,  and  Ubernlly  responded  to. 
The  report,  recommending  what  is  known  as  the 
upper  route,  bnt  declining  to  make  an  estimate  of 
the  cost,  "  jndging  it  an  undertaking  beyond  the 
ability  of  the  country,"  appears  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  Transactions. 

Soon  after  tiio  consolidation  of  the  two  societies 
B  committee  was  appointed  to  prepare  a  volume 
for  the  presi  from  fwipers  read  at  the  meetings. 
A  list  was  reported  in  August,  1769,  and  on  Uie 
22d  of  February,  1771,  the  work  appeared. 

The  next  efforts  of  the  society  were  devoted  to 
the  maDufactnro  of  silk,  and  a  company  was 
formed  for  the  pni-poso  nnder  its  an.''piccs.  En- 
deavors were  abo  ma<1e  te  introduce  the  culture 
of  the  vine.  The  society  was,  like  every  in'^ti- 
tntion  of  learning,  snspendeil  during  the  Revolu- 
tion. It,  however,  resumed  its  labors  before  the 
conclusion  of  the  content,  re-a$sembling  on  the 
6th  of  Mareh,  1779.  It  was  ineoi'porated  March 
15,  1780.  In  1785  8  lot  of  ground,  70  by  CO  feet, 
in  State  House  square,  facing  Fifth  strcut,  was 
pranted  to  the  society,  who  uroceeiled  to  erect  a 
liall,  which  was  completed  in  1791.  Some 
(3G00  was  obtained  towards  defra}-ing  the  ex- 
penses of  the  buikling ;  $640  of  which  wore  con- 
tributeil  by  Franklin.  The  society  derive  a  small 
reverine  from  the  rental  of  the  ground-floor  of 
thi:<  building. 

The  laws  of  the  society  (passed  Feb.  D,  1769) 
<Urect  that  its  meml>ers  "  shall  1)e  cla'iied  into 
one  or  more  of  the  following  committees — 

"  1.  Geography,  Usthematics,  Natnral  Phitoso- 
pby,  and  Astronomy. 

"2.  Medicine  and  Anatomy. 


"S.  Natural  History  and  Chemistry. 

"4.  Trafle  and  Conimeroe. 

"G.  Meohonlos  and  Arohiteotnre. 

"8.  Hosbandryond  American  ImproTMnenti." 

The  nnmber  of  members  is  not  limited.     Tbe 


a  president,  three  vioe-pr 

four  secretaries,  tliree  ouraton,  and  twelve  a 

On  the  death  of  Franklin,  in  1791,  David  Rit- 
eleoted  president. 


DiTid  RIUcDbaou. 

The  family  of  Rittenhonse,  at  the  commcnee- 
moot  of  the  last  century,  emigrated  to  New 
Yorl[,  anil  afterwards  removeil  to  Germantown, 
Pennsylvania,  where  he  waa  bom,  April  8,  1782. 
His  parents  removed  during  his  childhood  to  a 
&rm  at  Norriton,  Montgomery  county,  about 
twenty  miles  from  Philadelphia,  where  hia  eariv 
years  were  passed  in  agricultural  pDranita,  "  fl 
was  at  this  place,"  says  his  eulogist,  Rn.--b,  ''hb 
peculiar  genius  first  dieoovered  itself.  Hia 
plough,  the  fences,  and  even  the  atones  of  the 
field  in  which  he  workei!,  were  frequently 
marked  with  figures,  which  denoted  a  talent 
for  mathematical  studies."  He  also  "  mai1e  him- 
self master  "  of  Newton's  Principia,  and  devoteal 
himsL-lf  to  the  science  of  flnxions,  "of  whieb 
snbliuie  invention  he  believe<l  himself  to  be  the 
author;  nor  did  he  know  for  some  yean  after- 
wards, that  a  contest  had  been  carried  on  be- 
tween Sir  Isaac  Newton  and  Leibnitx  for  the 
honor  of  that  great  and  nseftil  discovery ." 

His  mechanical  ingenuity  was  also  early  de- 
veloped. At  the  age  of  seven  he  oonstmcted  a 
complete  water-mill  in  miniatnre,  and  ten  ye^ 
after,having  In  the  meantime  received  no  instruc- 
tion in  the  arts,  moile  a  wooden  clock.  Being 
permitted  by  his  parents  to  fbllow  his  own  indlina- 
lions  in  the  choioe  of  a  livelihood,  be  aliandMied 
agriculture,  and  erecting  a  small  work-shop  by 
the  road-siile  on  his  father's  land  at  NorritOD. 
aommenoe<l  bnsiness  as  a  clock  and  mathematical 
instrnment  maker,  many  of  his  tools  being  tbe 
work  of  his  own  hands.  The  astronomical  dock 
made  by  Rittenhonse,  and  used  in  his  Obso^a- 
to^,  is  now  in  the  poascswon  of  the  Society. 

His  mental  development  was  mach  aided  by  » 
friendship  formed  when  be  was  about  ninetccD 
with  the  Rev.  Witliara  Barton,  who  not  lonf 
ofl«r  married  his  aster.  Barton  was  a  young 
Irishman,  who  had  received  a  liberal  ealoMtion, 
and  poaseissed  a  few  books.     Rittentionse,  wboae 
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early  ednoatioa  had  been  Hmited,  seized  with 
aviJity  the  advantages  thus  opened  to  him,  and 
devoteil  himself  to  midnight  study  after  his  daily 
liUxnrs  with  snoh  devotion,  as  to  serionsly  impair 
his  health  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 

It  was  while  thus  employed  that  he  oonstmot- 
ed  his  Orrery.  The  work  was  purchased  by  the 
College  of  New  Jersey ;  and  a  second  one,  con- 
structed by  him  on  the  same  model,  is  now  in 
the  possession  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

Owing  to  the  interest  excited  by  this  produc- 
tion, he  was  induced  to  remove  to  Philaclelphia 
in  1770,  where  he  continued  in  business  for  seve- 
ral years.  He  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Philosophical  Society,  and  became  a  frequent 
contributor  to  its  Transactions.  We  find  him  in 
August,  1773,  making  a  report  as  chairman  of  a 
committee  appointed  to  examine  the  first  steam- 
engine  erected  in  this  country.  *^  It  was  made 
by  Christopher  OoUes,  for  the  purpose  of  pump- 
ing up  water  at  a  distillery .^^  The  report  states 
that  the  engine  ^^  performed  several  strokes,^^  but 
in  consequence  of  its  execution  being  attempted 
at  a  very  low  expense,  it  did  not  continue  its 
motion  long.  A  &vorable  opinion  is  expressed 
of  tlie  undertaking.* 

In  1775  he  delivered  the  annual  oration  before 
the  same  body.  The  subject  of  his  discourse 
was  Astronomy. 

In  1779  he  was  employed  by  the  State  of  Penn- 
sylvania as  one  of  the  commissioners  for  settlins 
a  disputed  boundary  between  her  territory  ana 
that  of  Virginia.  In  1784,  he  performed  a  simi- 
lar service  on  the  western,  and,  in  1786,  on  the 
northern  boundary  of  his  native  state.  In  1789, 
he  was  employed  in  determining  the  boundary 
line  between  New  Jersey  and  New  York,  and,  in 
1787,  between  the  latter  state  and  Massachusetts. 
^*'  In  his  excursions  through  the  wilderness,"  says 
Rush,  ^  he  carried  with  him  his  habits  of  inquiry 
and  observation.  Nothing  in  our  mountains,  soils, 
rivers,  and  springs,  escaped  his  notice.  It  is  to  be 
lamented  that  his  private  letters  and  the  memo- 
ries of  his  friends  are  the  only  records  of  what 
he  collected  upon  these  occasions." 

Soon  after  his  election  as  President  of  the  Phi- 
losophical Society,  he  gave  a  substantial  proof  of 
his  interest  in  the  institution  by  a  donation  of 
three  hundred  pounds. 

In  1792,  he  was  appointed  a  Director  of  the 
United  States  Mint,  an  office  from  which  he  re- 
tired three  years  after,  in  consequence  of  ill 
health. 

He  died  on  the  26th  of  June,  1796,  and,  in  ac- 
cordance with  his  expressed  wi^h,  was  buried 
beneath  the  pavement  of  his  observatory,  in  the 
garden  adjoining  his  residence.  Dr.  Ashbel 
Green,  whose  church  he  attended,  spoke  at  his 
gravc.t  An  euiogium  upon  him  was  delivered  on 
the  17th  of  December  following,  before  the  Phi- 
losophical Society,  by  Dr.  Benjamin  Rush,  and 
his  life,  by  his  nephew,  William  Barton,|  pub- 
lished in  1813. 


*  H.  If.  Patt«rfion*s  Address,  p.  99. 

t  r.ire  of  AFhbcl  Green,  42. 

i  Memoirs  of  tbo  Life  of  Darld  RlttenhoiiBe,  LL.D.,  F.K.8., 
Ute  PreMdent  of  tbo  American  Philosopliical  Society, &c.;  In- 
terspersed with  rarloufl  notices  of  many  dlstingulshod  men, 
with  an  Appendix,  containing  sandry  philosophical  and  other 
papers^  most  of  whioh  have  not  hitherto  been  published.  By 
William  Barton,  A.M.  Philadelphia,  1818. 
VOL.  1. — 37 


The  best  eulogy  of  his  private  character,  when 
we  take  in  consideration  the  high  position  he  had 
gained  for  himself  by  his  own  exertions,  is  the 
simple  statement  of  his  friend,  Ashbel  Green, 
^  He  was,  perhaps,  the  most  modest  man  I  ever 
knew." 

The  president  was  next  filled,  for  three  years, 
by  Thomas  Jefferson.  On  his  retirement^  Dr. 
Wistar  became  his  successor. 

Caspar  Wbtar  was  the  grandson  of  an  emigrant 
from  Germany  in  1717,  who  established  a  glass 
manufactory  in  New  Jersey.  His  parents  were 
Quakers,  residing  in  Phibidelphia,  where  he  was 
bom,  September  13,  1761.  In  1788,  he  visited 
England,  to  complete  his  me<Ucal  studies.  He 
returned  to  Philadelphia  in  January,  1787,  having 
in  the  meantime  inherited  a  large  fortune  by  the 
death  of  his  father,  and  commenced  practice.  In 
1789,  he  was  elected  Professor  of  Chemistry,  and, 
in  1808,  of  Anatomy,  in  the  University,  wliich 
acquired  a  high  reputation  as  a  medical  school  from 
his  exertions  and  distinguished  position,  he  being 
regarded  in  Europe,  as  well  as  in  his  own  country, 
as  one  of  the  first  medical  authorities  of  his  time. 
He  was  elected,  July  20,  1787,  a  member,  and, 
January  6,  1815,  President,  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  and  so  continued  until  his 
death,  January  22,  1818,  contributing  several 
articles  to  the  Transactions. 

His  chief  production  is,  A  System  of  AiuUamy^ 
2  vols.  8vo.  1814.  He  enjoys  a  genial  reputation, 
in  addition  to  his  scientific  honors,  as  the  founder 
of  the  Wistar  parties,  which,  originally  gather- 
ings of  his  friends  every  Saturday  at  his  own 
residence,  have  since  his  death  been  continued 
on  the  same  evening  of  the  week  by  the  sur- 
vivors and  their  successors,  each  taking  his  turn 
as  host. 

Robert  Patterson,  the  next  president,  was  bom 
in  the  north  of  Ireland,  May  80,  1743.  He 
emigrated  to  Philadelphia  in  1768,  and  in  1774 
became  the  principal  of  the  Wilmington  Academy, 
Delaware.  He  served  as  brigade-migor  in  the 
Revolutionary  war,  and  in  1779  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Mathematics  in  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania,  afterwards  becoming  Vice-Provost 
of  that  institution.  In  1805,  ho  was  appointed 
Director  of  the  Mint.  He  was  chosen  President 
of  the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  1819, 
and  died  July  22,  1824.  He  is  the  author  of 
several  papers  in  the  Society's  Transactions. 

WilUain  Tilghman,  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society  in  1805,  was  the  next  president. 

He  was  bom,  August  12,  1756,  in  Talbot 
county,  Marvland.  He  was  admitted  to  the  bar 
in  Maryland  in  1788,  but  in  1798  removed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  practised  his  profession 
until  his  appointment,  by  President  Adams,  as 
Chief  Judge  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United 
States.  The  law  establishing  this  ofiSco  being 
repealed  in  about  a  year,  Mr.  Tilghman  returned 
to  practice.  In  July,  1805,  he  was  appointed 
President  of  the  Courts  of  Common  Pleas  in  the 
first  district,  and,  in  February,  1806,  Chief  Justice 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  state.  He  died 
April  80,  1827.  He  prepared,  in  1809,  by  di- 
rection of  the  Legislature,  a  report  of  the  Eng- 
lish statutes  in  force  within  the  state,  and  pub- 
lished in  1818  an  enloginm  on  Dr.  Wistar.  He 
was  succeeded  by  Peter  S.  Du  Ponceau. 
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This  disti&gaiahed  philologist  was  horn  in  Rhe, 
an  island  on  the  western  coast  of  France,  where 
his  father  held  a  militaiy  oominand,  June  3, 1760. 
He  displayed  at  an  early  age  a  g^t  aptitnde  for 
the  study  of  langoages,  and  acquired  a  knowledge 
of  English  and  Italian  fh)m  intercourse  with  the 
officers  of  an  Irish  and  Italian  re^ment  stationed 
in  his  vicinity.  He  was  educated  for  the  poet  of 
a  military  engin^r,  hut  was  prevented  from  enter- 
ing the  array  on  account  of  being  short-sighted. 
He  was  in  consequence  sent,  in  1778,  to  a  Bene- 
dictine College  at  St.  Jean  d^Angely.  After  he 
had  remained  there  eighteen  months  his  father 
died,  and  at  the  solicitation  of  his  mother  and 
family  he  consented  to  become  a  priest.  He  was 
made  an  instructor  by  the  Bishop  of  Roohelle  in 
the  college  at  Bressuire  in  Poitou,  but  soon 
becoming  tired  of  the  place,  he  abandoned  it  in 
1775,  went  to  Pai'is,  and  for  some  time  earned  a 
frugal  subsistence  by  translating  English  works 
by  the  sheet,  English  letters  for  business  men, 
and  giving  lessons.  He  next  formed  the  acquain- 
tance of  Count  de  Gcbelin,  author  of  the  Monde 
Primitif,  who  made  him  his  private  secretary. 
'While  nlling  this  office,  he  met  at  the  house  of 
Beaumarchais  with  Baron  Steuben,  who  per- 
suaded him  to  accompany  him  as  his  secretary 
and  aide-de-camp  to  America.  They  sailed  from 
MArseilles,  and  arrived  at  Portsmouth,  New 
Hampshire,  December  1,  1777.  At  the  request 
of  the  Baron,  Du  Ponceau  was  appointed  captain 
by  brevet  in  the  American  army,  February  18, 
1778.  He  accompanied  Steuben  in  his  move- 
ments until  the  winter  of  1780,  when  he  was 
attacked  at  Philadelphia  with  cough  and  spitting 
of  blooil,  and  so  reduced  in  strength  that  he  was 
obliged  to  desist  from  further  military  service,  and 
retired  from  the  army.  He  became  a  citizen  of 
Pennsylvania,  and  in  October,  1781,  was  appoint- 
ed secretary  to  Robert  R.  Livingston,  then  in 
duuige  of  the  department  of  Foreign  Affairs. 
After  filling  this  office  for  a  period  of  twenty 
months  he  commenced  the  study  of  the  law,  and 
was  admitted  an  attorney  in  June,  1785.  He 
had  previously  been  appointed  a  notary  public. 
In  1778  he  married,  and  in  1791  was  appointed 
a  sworn  interpreter  of  foreign  languages.  The 
succeeding  years  were  closely  devoteid  to  his  pro- 
fession, in  which  he  rose  to  such  eminence  as  to 
decline,  in  consequence  of  his  prospects  of  practice, 
an  appointment  by  Jefferson  as  Chief  Justice  of 
Louisiana.  During  his  legal  career  he  translated 
several  valuable  works  on  that  science,  and  pre- 
pared some  original  essays  on  the  same  subject 
Having  gained  a  "comfortable  competence"  by 
his  profession,  he  was  enabled  to  devote  himself 
to  the  less  remunerative,  but  to  him  most  agree- 
able labors  of  a  philologist.  He  was  much 
encouraged  in  this  pursuit  by  the  formation  in 
March,  1815,  by  the  American  Philosophical 
Society,  of  which  he  had  become  a  member  in 
1791,  of  the  "  conunittee  of  history,  moral  science, 
and  general  literature."  He  prepared  and  pre- 
sented in  behalf  of  this  committee  a  report  in 
1819  on  the  Structure  of  the  Indian  Lan- 
guages^ which  was  printed  in  the  Transactions, 
and  gave  him  a  distinguished  position  in  his 
fovorite  defmrtment  of  learning,  procuring  him 
among  other  honors  the  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  an 
•election  on  the  20th  of  April,  1827,  as  member 


of  the  Academy  of  Inscriptions  of  the  French 
Institute.  In  May,  1885,  toe  Linffuietique  prixe, 
founded  by  Yolney,  was  awarded  him  by  the 
same  body  for  his  memoir  on  the  Indian  Ltm^ 
guagee  of  North  America^  afterwards  published 
in  Paris.  His  next  and  last  work  was  a  2>m- 
eertation  on  the  Okineae  Language^  published  in 
1838,  in  which  he  maintain^  that  the  written 
language  of  that  people  was  lexigraphic^  that  is 
composed  of  chanicters  representing  sounds,  in 
opposition  to  the  general  opinion  that  it  is 
ideographic^  or  composed  of  characters  repr^ 
senting  ideas. 

Mr.  Du  Ponceau  was  the  author  of  a  number 
of  memoirs  contributed  to  the  various  leanied 
societies  of  which  he  was  a  member,  and  in  many 
instances  president;  of  addresses  delivered  on 
various  public  occasions,  and  of  several  essays. 
He  was  a  constant  reader  and  writer  throughout 
his  life  in  spite  of  the  defect  in  his  vision,  which 
in  his  latter  years  was  accompanied  by  cataract 
He  is  said  to  have  been  remarkable  for  great 
absence  of  mind.  He  died  on  the  first  day  of 
April,  1844,  at  the  advanced  age  of  eighty-four 
years. 

Dr.  Nathaniel  Chapman,  elected  President  of 
the  Society  in  1846,  was  a  native  of  Virginia, 
and  for  manv  years  Professor  of  the  Theoir  and 
Practice  of  Medicine  in  the  University  of  Penn- 
aylvania.  He  occupied  a  distinguished  position 
as  a  practitioner  of  medicine,  and  contributed 
largely  to  the  medical  literature  id  the  oonntry. 
He  died  at  Philadelphia,  July  1,  1858,  at  the  age 
of  seventy-fomr. 

Dr.  R.  M.  Patterson  was  elected  President  in 
1849.  He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia,  and  was  the 
son  of  Robert  Patterson,  a  former  President. 

On  completing  his  education  as  a  chemist  under 
Sir  Humphrey  Davy,  he  returned  in  1812  to  his 
native  countiy,  and  soon  after  was  elected  Pro- 
fessor of  Natural  Philosophy,  Chemistry,  and 
Mathematics,  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania. 

In  1828  he  accepted  a  Pirofessordup  in  the 
University  of  Virginia,  where  he  renuuned  until 
1835,  when  he  was  appointed  Director  of  the 
United  States  Mint  at  Philadelphia,  whidi  office 
he  held  imtil  1858,  when  his  declining  h^th  in« 
duced  him  to  resign. 

Dr.  Patterson  was  elected  a  member  of  the 
Society  in  1809,  in  his  twenty-second  year,  at 
an  earlier  age  than  any  person  previously  ad> 
mitted.  He  was  a  most  active  partidpant  in  the 
labors  of  the  Society,  and  contributed  largely 
both  by  oral  and  written  communications  to  the 
interest  of  its  proceedings.  He  delivered,  ILky 
25,  1848,  while  Vice-Pk^dent,  A  Dieeourm  en 
the  Early  Hietory  of  the  American  Fhiloeophic 
Society^  pronounced  by  appointment  <^  the  So- 
eiety  at  the  celebration  qf  tte  Hundredth  Anmetr- 
eary^  to  which  we  have  to  acknowledge  our  oUi* 
gations.  It  closes  with  the  reorganization  of  the 
association,  March  5, 1779.  He  died  in  Philadel* 
phia,  September  5,  1854,  aged  68  years. 

On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Patterson,  the  offioo 
of  President  was  ccmferred  in  185S  upon  Dr. 
Franklin  Bache,  a  greatrgrandson  of  the  illostrioas 
founder  of  the  Society.  Dr.  Bache  has  been  for 
many  years  Professor  of  Chemistry  in  the  Jeffi!r- 
son  ^^ioal  College  of  Philadelphia,  and  has 
greatly  aided  in  elevating  that  school  to  ita  pre- 
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sent  eminent  position.  As  jmnt  author  with  Dr. 
Wood  of  the  "^  United  States'  Dispensatory,''  he 
has  rendered  valuable  service  to  the  promotion 
of  medical  science. 

By  the  revised  laws  of  the  Sodety,  his  term 
of  office  having  expired  with  the  year  1854,  the 
dignity  of  President  of  the  Society  was  conferred 
at  the  election  in  January,  1855,  upon  his  cousin, 
FVofessor  Alexander  Dallas  Baohe. 

Professor  A.  D.  Bache  is  a  native  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  after  having  filled  with  great  success 
the  positions  of  Professor  of  Natural  Philosophy 
and  Chemistry  in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania, 
Prindpal  of  the  High  School  of  Philadelphia,  and 
President  of  Girard  College,  was  appointed  to 
succeed  Mr.  Hassler  as  Superintendent  of  the 
Coast  Survey  of  the  United  States,  and  has  since 
resided  in  Washington. 

Under  the  rare  combination  of  high  scientific 
talent  with  great  administrative  faculties,  which 
were  also  possessed  by  his  great-grandfather 
Franklin,  Professor  Bache  has  b^n  enabled  to  ex- 
ercise a  personal  supervision,  as  well  over  the 
details  as  over  the  grander  generalizations  attained 
in  the  progress  of  the  gigantic  survey  under  his 
oontrol.  And  it  is  especially  by  this  happy  com- 
bination of  power,  that  the  most  extensive  survey 
hitherto  undertaken  by  any  nation  has  now  been 
brought  to  the  high  state  of  perfection  which 
renders  it  one  of  the  proudest  triumphs  of  Ameri- 
can science. 

Among  the  works  of  Professor  Bache,  of  special 
interest,  must  be  mentioned  the  admirable  report 
on  the  subject  of  Education  in  Europe,  founded 
upon  personal  investigations  made  by  him  under 
the  authority  of  the  Girard  College,  with  a  view 
to  the  organization  of  that  inntitution. 

Among  the  chief  contributors  to  the  early 
volumes  of  the  Transactions  we  meet  the  name 
of  Henry  Ernst  Muhlenberg.  He  was  bom  in 
New  Providence,  Montgomery  County,  Penn- 
sylvania, November  17,  1753,  and  in  April,  1768, 
sent  with  Ids  two  elder  brothers  to  Halle,  to  oom- 
pJete  his  general  education,  and  study  theology. 
He  returned  in  1770,  was  ordained  at  the  early 
age  of  seventeen,  and  became  assistant  to  his 
other  in  the  Lutheran  Church  at  Philadelphia. 
During  the  occupation  of  the  city  by  the  British 
he  retired  to  the  country,  where  he  employed  his 
leisure  in  the  study  of  botany.  In  1780,  he 
accepted  a  call  to  Lancaster,  where  the  remainder 
of  lus  life  was  passed  in  the  dischaige  of  his 
pastoral  duties.  He  died  of  apoplexy,  May  28, 
1815. 

Dr.  Muhlenberg  was  a  thorough  classical  and 
oriental  scholar.  He  also  paid  great  attention  to 
the  natural  sciences,  and  especially  to  botany. 
He  commenced  this  study  during  a  retirement  to 
the  country  and  suspension  of  his  clerical  duties 
in  1777^  during  the  occupation  of  Pluladelphia  by 
the  British,  and  att(uned  to  eminence  in  his 
favorite  pursuit  He  was  elected  a  member  of 
the  American  Philosophical  Society  in  1786,  and 
contributed  several  papers  to  the  Transactions. 
He  soon  after  became  a  member  of  Uie  leading 
associations  of  a  similar  character  in  Germany 
and  the  North  of  Europe,  and  his  letters  are  fre- 
quently referred  to  in  Wildenow's  edition  of  Uie 
Jfyeeies  Plantamim.  His  chief  publications  are 
C€Udlogu9  Flantarum  and  J}etcriptia  vberiar  gra- 


minum.  His  Flora  LancoitrUnM^  and  a  num- 
ber of  papers  on  botany,  theology,  and  ethics, 
remain  in  manuscript,  llis  her]>arium  was  pur- 
chased and  presented  to  the  American  Philoso- 
phical Society.* 

Beigamin  Hmith  Barton  also  wrote  for  the  same 
work.  This  eminent  botanist  was  the  son  of  the 
Bev.  Mr.  Barton  of  Lancaster,  Pa.,  where  he  was 
bom  February  10, 1766.  His  mother  was  a  sister 
of  Rittenhouse.  In  1786  he  visited  Europe  to 
complete  his  education,  and  after  passing  some 
time  at  Edinburgh  and  London  went  to  GOtdn- 
gen,  where  he  received  his  medical  diploma.  He 
returned  to  Philadelphia,  and  commenced  practice 
in  1789,  and  in  1790  was  appointed  Professor  of 
Natural  History  and  Botany  in  the  University. 
He  afterwards  succeeded  I)r.  Gri£Sths  as  Pro- 
fessor of  Materia  Medica,  and  Dr.  Rush  as  Pro- 
fessor of  the  Theory  and  Practice  of  Medicine. 
In  1808  he  published  the  first  American  elemen- 
tary work  on  tetany,  and  his  college  lectures  on 
the  same  subject  did  much  to  diffuse  a  taste  for 
the  science.  He  commenced  in  1804,  and  con- 
tinued for  several  years,  a  Medical  Physical  Jour- 
nal. He  also  wrote  New  VieiM  qf  the  Indian 
Tribety  a  work  on  the  American  Materia  Medica, 
and  a  paper  on  the  Pyrola  Umbellata^  in  the 
Medico-Chirurgical  Transactions  of  London.  He 
died,  December  19, 1815. 

Dr.  Adam  Seybert,  the  chemist,  mineralogist, 
and  author  of  Statistical  AnnaU  of  ths  United 
States  from  1789  to  1815,  4to.,  who  died  at 
Paris,  May  2,  1825,  and  Andrew  Ellicott,  Pro- 
fessor of  Mathematics  at  West  Point,  who  plan- 
ned the  city  of  Washington,  and  was  also 
employed  in  running  the  iHDundary  between  tlie 
United  States  and  we  Spanish  colonies,  appear 
as  contributors  with  Palisot  de  Beauvais  and 
James  Woodhouse.  Ellicott  died,  August  28, 1820, 
in  his  67th  year.  He  published.  &  Journal^  with  a 
map  of  Ohio,  Mississippi,  and  part  of  Florida. 
Phila.  1808,  1814. 

Ambroise  Marie  Fran9ois  Joseph  Palisot  de 
Beauvais  was  bom  at  Arras,  in  1752.  He  was 
educated  at  the  college  of  Harcourt,  in  Paris,  and 
became  ReoeiveivGeneral  of  Territorial  Imposts. 
On  the  abolition  of  that  office  in  1777,  he  devoted 
his  attention  exclusively  to  natural  history,  and  in 
1781  became  a  corresponding  member  of  the  Paris 
Academy  of  Sciences.  In  pursuit  of  his  favorite 
studies  he  sailed  to  the  coast  of  Guinea,  with  the 
intention  of  making  a  journey  across  Africa  to 
Egypt,  which  he  was  unable  to  undertake.  After 
passing  some  time  at  Owara  and  Benin,  ha 
sailed  for  St.  Domingo,  and  arrived  at  Cap  Fran- 
cais  in  June,  1788.  He  remained  on  the  island 
m  various  positions  connected  with  the  govern- 
ment, until  the  overthrow  of  the  French  rule  by 
the  negroes.      Having  opposed    the    dominant 

Sarty  he  was  obliged  to  fly,  and  esciming  with 
ifficulty,  landed  at  Philad^phia  with  the  in- 
tention of  proceeding  to  France,  but  learning  that 
he  had  been  proscribed  as  an  emigrant,  remained 
in  this  country,  where  he  supported  himself  as 
a  teacher  of  languages  and  musician,  until  the 
arrival  of  the  French  minister,  Adet,  who,  him- 
self a  man  of  science,  enabled  the  botanist  to 


*  Eoeyo;  Ahmt.   Sttrlliigtoii^t  Bartnin.    AUen't  Am.  Blop 
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resume  hi9  stndies  in  the  new  and  inviting  field 
before  him.  He  made  several  scientific  tours 
among  and  beyond  the  Alleghanies,  and  was 
employed  to  arrange  the  collection  in  Peale^s 
Museum.  On  the  receipt  of  permission  he  re- 
turned to  his  native  country,  taking  the  extensive 
collections  he  had  formed  with  him.  He  became 
a  member  of  the  Institute  in  1806,  and  died, 
January  21.  1820.  He  published  Flore  d'Oware 
et  de  Benin,  Paris.  1804-21,  2  vols,  fol;  In- 
aeetes  recueillU  en  Afrique  et  en  Amerique,  1805- 
21,  fol.;  Eseai  d'une  nouvelle  Agrostographie 
ou  Kouteaux  Genres  dee  Oramineee,  1812,  4to. 
and  8vo.,  all  of  which  are  illustrated. 

James  "Woodhouse  was  bom  in  Philadelphia, 
Kov.  17,  1770.  He  became  Professor  of  Chemis- 
try in  the  college  of  Philadelphia  in  1795,  and 
published  several  works  on  that  department  of 
pcionce.     He  die<l,  June  4,  1809. 

Several  of  the  other  authors  of  the  Transactions 
will  appear  at  a  later  date  as  the  founders  of  the 
Academy  of  Natural  Sciences  of  Philadelphia. 
The  chief  contributor  to  the  recent  volumes  issued 
by  the  Society,  is  Mr.  Isaac  C.  Lea.  Mr.  Lea,  a 
native  of  Pennsylvania,  has  been  long  known  as 
a  member  of  one  of  tlie  most  extensive  publishing 
houses  of  Philadelphia;  and  after  a  most  success- 
ful career  in  business,  has  retired  in  favor  of  his 
son,  to  devote  the  remainder  of  his  life  to  a  study, 
the  pursuit  of  which  occupied  the  leisure  of  his 
earlier  vears. 

His  papers  in  the  Transactions  are  very  ex- 
tensive, and  finely  illustrated ;  they  are  devoted 
to  the  description  of  the  fresh  water  and  land 
hhells  chiefly  of  the  United  States,  to  the  history 
of  which  he  has  contributed  more  than  any  other 
person.  His  synopsis  of  Unionidcg^  first  printed 
by  the  Society,  but  of  which  a  revised  edition 
was  published  by  the  author  in  1852,  is  at  present 
the  standard  work  for  the  classification  of  these 
objects,  and  has  elicited  many  warm  commenda- 
tions from  foreign  and  native  conchologists.  Other 
works  by  Mr,  Lea  are,  Contributions  to  Geology^ 
Philodelphia,  1883,  and  various  papers  in  the 
Journal  and  Proceedings  of  the  Academy  of 
Natural  Sciences. 


BUTOEB8  €X>LLEO£. 

The  clergy  who  accompanied  the  early  Dutch 
emigrants  brought  with  them  the  same  love  of 
learning  which  the  Puritan  divines  had  derived 
from  the  Church  of  England.  Connected  with  an 
established  chureh,  within  whose  pale  they  were 
contented,  they  had  no  occasion  to  form  a  new 
organization  to  perpetuate  their  existence ;  and  the 
recruits  to  their  numbers  were  drawn,  like  those 
of  the  Episcopal  clergy,  from  the  mother  coun- 
try. 

Like  the  Episcopalians,  they  soon  experienced 
the  inconvenience  of  wmting  the  arrival  of  acces- 
sions from  Europe,  or  sending  candidates  for  or- 
dination across  the  ocean.  A  party  soon  arose 
wlio  were  desirous  that  the  power  of  ordination 
should  be  conferred  by  the  church  in  Holland  on 
its  offepring  of  America.  This  party  was  known 
&s  the  "Coetus;"  tlieir  opponents,  who  wished 
the  old  order  of  arrangements  to  continue,  were 
known  as.  the  "  Conferentie."  The  latter  were 
for  some  time  in  the  ascendant,  but  the  incon- 


venience, delay,  and  expense  of  the  voyage  to  and 
frt)m  Europe,  finally  weighe<l  so  heavily  on  con- 
gregations as  well  as  clergy,  tliat  the  Coetus  party 
resolved  to  establish  a  school  of  theology  at  New 
Brunswick,  New  Jersey.  A  charter  was  obtained 
incorporating  the  institution  as  Queen's  College  in 
1770.  Its  Board  of  Trustees  met  near  the  court- 
house of  Bergen  county,  and  elected  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Jacobus  R.  Hardenbergh  the  President. 

While  this  matt<.'r  was  in  progress  a  young  stn* 
dent  of  divinity,  John  H.  Dvingston,  was  pursuing 
his  studies  preparatory  to  ordination  in  Hollani^ 
and  obtained  from  the  Dutch  church  their  consent 
to  a  separate  organization  of  the  American  congre- 
gations on  condition  that  they  should  establish  a 
Theological  Professorate,"  as  the  Church  of  Hol- 
land could  not  and  would  not  acknowle<lge  and 
maintain  any  connexion  with  a  church  which  did 
not  provide  herself  with  an  educated  ministry."* 
Livingston  was  in  due  course  ordained,  and  on  hia 
return  became  minister  of  the  Dutch  church  in 
New  York.  This  church,  which  had  never  been 
identified  with  either  of  the  contending  partJ^ 
at  his  suggestion  sent  forth  in  1771  a  circular 
proposing  a  general  convention  to  recondle  the 
points  at  issue.  The  assembly  met,  the  derared 
union  was  efiected,  and  Livingston  unanimoofiiy 
appointed  Professor  of  Divinity. 

Dr.  Hardenbergh  remained  president  of  the  new 
institution,  which  flourished  under  his  care,  until 
his  death  in  1792.  The  college  then  suspended 
its  instructions  until  1807,  when  a  proposition 
was  made  and  adopted  that  the  Theological  Pro- 
fessorate should  be  united  with  the  coDege,  whose 
charter  provided  for  a  professorship  of  divini^, 
and  that  the  professor  sliould  he  appointed  pre^- 
dent.  The  union  was  efiected,  twenty  thousand 
dollars  raised  to  endow  the  professorship  created, 
and  in  1810  Dr.  Livingston  removed  to  New 
Brunswick  and  entered  upon  his  new  duties.  The 
college  was  embarrassed  in  its  finance  which 
wei*e  barely  sufficient  to  sustain  "half  a  Pro- 
fessorship of  Mathematics  and  Natural  Philoso- 
phy." It  received  no  aid  from  the  state,  and  was 
freiquently  compelled  during  the  presidency  of 
Livingston,  as  in  that  of  his  predecessr>r,  to  doee 
its  doors.  Until  the  commencement  of  a  ooDcge 
building  in  1809,  its  instructions  had  been  given 
in  temporarv  localities,  and  as  but  one  wing  of 
tlie  contemplated  edifice  was  completed  its  accom- 
modations were  limited.  Dr.  Livingston,  tlie 
new  president,  was  a  member  of  the  eminent  New 
York  family  of  that  name,  and  was  bom  in  Pou^- 
keepsie  in  1746,  and  a  graduate  of  Yide  in  1763. 
His  subsequent  history  has  already  been  given. 
He  struggled  manftilly  and  hopefully  with  the 
diflScnlties  of  his  position,  maintaining  his  ofilce 
as  president  with  honor  up  to  the  time  of  hia 
death  in  January,  1826.  Dr.  PhiKp  MiUedoIer 
was  his  successor  in  the  presidency  and  chair  of 
theology. 

Philip  Milledoler  was  bom  in  the  year  1775. 
His  parents  were  natives  of  Beroe.  Switzerland, 
who  emigrated  to  this  country  in  eariy  life  and  set- 
tled in  New  York.  Their  son  was  graduated  at 
Columbia  College,  1793.  He  studied  theology, 
and  at  tlic  early  age  of  nineteen  was  called  to 
the  chureh  in  Nassau  between  Fulton  and  John 

*  Tbo  Ber.  Abnham  Polbemim'A  Alumni  Addrw^  l^CSL  |v  C 
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streets.  In  IBOO  he  removed  to  Philadelphia, 
and  in  1805  retamed  to  New  York  and  became 
pastor  of  a  newly  established  church  in  Rutgers 
street,  where  he  remaiued  until  1826.  On  the 
death  of  Dr.  Livingston  ho  was  called  to  the  chair 
of  didactic  theology,  and  Hubse.iuently  to  the  Pre- 
sidency of  Kutgers  Coll^. 

In  1835  he  resigned  his  post  in  consequence  of 
his  advancing  years,  and  the  remainder  of  his  life 
was  passed  in  retirement.  He  died  on  the  22d 
of  September,  1852,  and  on  the  following  day  his 
wife  died  also.  Undivided  in  death  as  in  life,  they 
were  buried  together. 

He  was  desirous  of  reviving  the  exercises  of  the 
college  which  had  been  for  some  time  suspended. 
From  the  want  of  endowment  it  was  of  course 
difficult  to  do  so.  The  difficulty  was  overcome 
in  an  ingenious  and  practical  manner.  A  second 
professorship  in  the  theological  school,  whicli,  al- 
though connected  with  the  college,  was  under  the 
control  of  the  General  Synod  of  the  Dutch  Re- 
formed church,  had  just  been  endowed.  Dr. 
Milledoler  proposed  that  a  similar  amount  should 
be  raised  for  a  third  professorship,  and  Uiat  the 
three  incumbents  should  give  their  services  gra- 
tuitously to  the  college.  His  recently  appointed 
colleague,  Dr.  John  De  Witt,  warmly  seconded  the 
scheme,  a  subscription  was  started  and  the  reqni- 
nte  means  obtained,  ten  tliousand  dollars  being 
liberally  contributed  by  the  clergy  of  the  denomi- 
nation, many  of  them  the  recipients  of  but  small 
sahiriefl.  The  Rev.  Dr.  Selah  S.  Woodhull  was 
elected  to  the  Profe^^sorship  of  Ecclesiastical  His- 
tory and  Church  Crovemment;  but  dying  only 
three  months  after  his  appointment,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Cannon  became  his  successor.  The  faculty  of  let- 
ters was  then  organized.  The  Professorship  of 
Moral  Philosophy  and  the  Evidences  of  Chris- 
tianity was  taken  by  the  President,  that  of  Belles 
Lettres  and  Rhetoric  by  Dr.  De  Witt,  and  that  of 
Metaphysics  and  Philosophy  of  the  Human  Mind 
by  Dr.  Cannon.  To  these  were  added  Robert 
Adrain,  LL.D,,  in  the  department  of  Mathemitics, 
and  ^e  Rev.  Dr.  W.  C.  Brownlee  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek  languages. 

The  name  of  the  college  was,  about  the  time  of 
this  reorganization,  changed  from  Queen's  to  Rut- 
gers. Dr.  Adrain  was  succeeded  in  1826  by 
Theodore  Strong,  LL.D.,  who  still  retains  the 
chair.  In  1827,  Dr.  Brownlee  accepting  a  call  to 
the  Collegiate  church  of  New  York,  was  suc- 
ceeded by  Joseph  Nelson,  LL<,D.,  the  celebrated 
blind  teacher. 

^  The  last  named  Professor,**  says  the  Rev.  Mr. 
Polhetnus,  ^  was  at  the  time  of  his  appointment, 
and  had  been  for  a  number  of  years,  totoUy  blind ; 
but  with  great  powers  of  memoir  and  thorough 
acquaintance  with  the  studies  of  his  department, 
he  conducted  the  exercises  of  his  room  to  the  very 
general  improvement  of  his  students  and  accept- 
ance of  the  Board.  I  remember  him  well ;  how 
he  would  sit,  with  his  thumb  upon  the  dial  of  his 
watch,  marking  the  minutes  as  they  passed,  allow- 
ing to  each  student  his  allotted  portion,  and  the 
fiicility  with  which  he  would  instantly  detect  the 
least  mistake  in  the  reading  of  the  text  or  the 
translation.  And  I  remember,  too,  that  nice  ear 
by  which,  with  his  class  sitting  in  alphabetical 
order,  he  would  detect  the  location  of  the  slightest 
whisper;  and  when  rebuking  an  individual  by 


name  for  the  annoyance,  it  was  rare  indeed  that 
the  person  choiged  had  on  opportunity  of  entering 
a  protest  against  tlie  justice  of  his  suspicions.*** 

On  Dr.  Nelson*s  death  in  1880,  Dr.  McClelhmd 
succeeded  to  the  professorship;  and  in  1881,  on 
his  appointment  to  that  of  Dr.  De  Witt,  was 
succeeded  by  John  D.  Ogilby,  who  was  foUowed 
by  the  present  professor,  the  Rev.  Dr.  Proudfit. 
On  the  resignation  of  Dr.  Milledoler  in  1840,  the 
Hon.  A.  Bruyn  Hasbrouck,  LL.D.,  was  made  pre- 
sident Dr.  Hasbrouck  resigning  in  1850,  was 
succeeded  by  the  present  he:id  of  the  college,  the 
Hon.  Theodore  Frelinghuysen,'  LL.D. 

Theodore  Fralinffhuysen  was  bom  at  Millstone, 
Somerset  County,  New  Jersey,  March  28,  1787. 
He  is  the  son  of  Frederick  Frelinghuysen,  a  mem- 
ber of  the  Continental  Congress,  who,  in  1777,  re- 
signed his  seat  to  join  the  army,  and  served  as 
captain  of  a  volunteer  corps  of  artillery  at  Mon- 
mouth and  Trenton,  and  during  the  remainder  of 
the  war  as  a  captain  of  militia.  In  1798  he  was 
chosen  a  Senator  of  the  United  States. 

The  son  completed  his  classical  education  at 
Princeton  in  1804^  and  then  studied  law  in  the 
office  of  an  elder  brother  until  he  became  of  age, 
when  he  was  admitted  to  practice.  He  followed 
the  profession  with  great  succe-^  and  in  1817 
was  appointed  attorney-general  of  the  state,  lie 
held  the  office  until  his  election  as  United  States 
Senator  in  1826.  He  remained  in  the  senate 
until  1886.  In  1888  he  was  chosen  Chancellor 
of  the  University  of  the  City  of  New  York.  In 
May,  1844,  he  was  nominated  by  the  Baltimore 
Convention  as  the  Whig  candidate  for  the  Vice- 
Presidency.  The  cry  of  Clay  and  Frelinghuysen 
will  be  long  remembered  in  the  history  of  the 
country  as  that  of  a  great  party  in  one  of  the 
greatest  struggles  which  has  ever  preceded  a  pre- 
sidential election.  In  1850  Mr.  Frelinghuysen 
resigned  the  chancellorship  of  the  University  in 
&vor  of  the  presidency  of  Rutgers  College. 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  is  also  at  the  head  of  the 
Board  of  Missions  and  the  Bible  Society,  esta- 
blished by  several  of  the  leading  denominations 
of  the  United  States,  and  has  throughout  his  life 
been  as  active  and  prominent  in  religious  and  phi- 
lanthropic as  in  political  and  academic  effort 

The  college  has  recently  received  an  addition  to 
its  endowment  of  $28,000  from  various  donations. 
$26,000  have  idso  been  contributed  to  the  same 
object  by  the  Collegiate  church  of  the  city  of  New 
Yoric 

JOHN  M.  MABON. 

In  the  church  history  of  America  there  are  few 
persons  who  have  excited  more  interest  in  their 
day  than  John  M.  Mason.    He  was  bom  in  the 


yyic^^ey/^^^U/i 


city  of  New  York  March  19, 1770,  was  a  graduate 
of  Columbia  College,  and  instructed  in  theology 


«  AddraM  before  tlie  Aloinol  Aaoctatton  of  Batgns  College, 
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by  his  father,  a  minister  of  the  Scottish  church. 
II<3  continued  his  education  at  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1792  succeeded  his  father  as  preacher  in  his  church 
in  New  York.  Daring  his  ministerial  career  in 
the  city,  he  was  associated  from  1811  to  1816 
with  the  goyemment  of  Columbia  College  with 
the  title  of  Provost.  The  college  statutes  adopted 
in  1811,  and  subsequently  during  his  administra- 
tion, and  the  report  in  1810  on  the  state  of  the 
college,  attributed  to  his  pen,  which  is  a  Tigorous 

E resentment  of  college  duties  and  discipline,  show 
is  high  qualifications  for  the  labors  of  this  oflSce. 
He  visited  Europe  for  his  health  in  1816.  He 
f^uffered  after  his  return  from  paralytic  attacks, 
by  which  his  constitution  was  much  enfeebled. 
He  was  President  of  Dickinson  College  for  three 
years  from  1821 ;  returned  to  New  York,  and  died 
December  27,  1829,  at  the  age  of  fifty-nine.  Hia 
reputation  for  a  certain  Ml,  robust  eloquence  was 
great  He  was  powerfhl  as  a  preacher,  a  oontro- 
yersiahst,  and  in  his  practical  talent.  He  had  a 
controversy  with  Biuiop  Hobart  in  the  *^  Chris- 
tian Magazine,"  which  he  edited.  His  advocacy 
of  open  communion  gained  him  distinction  in  the 
religious  world.  His  orations  of  the  most  general 
interest  were  on  the  death  of  Wa»-hington  and  of 
Hamilton.  His  writings,  consisting  chiefly  of  ser- 
mons, were  collected  in  four  octavo  volumes  by 
his  son.* 

Mason  meditated  a  life  of  Hamilton,  of  whose 
principles  and  character  he  was  a  great  admirer. 
Verplanck  has  paid  a  handsome  tribute  to  his 
powers  in  a  college  oration  delivered  shortly  after 
his  death.  He  speaks  of  his  scholarship,  of  his 
'^  rare  union  of  intimate  acquaintance  with  books 
and  deep  learning  in  the  spirits  and  ways  of  men," 
of  his  eloquence,  ^^powerftd,  impressive,  peculiar, 
original,"  as  it  was  exhibited  in  nis  unwritten  dis- 
courses from  the  pulpit,  where  ^  he  was  wont  to 
pour  forth  the  overwhelming  opulence  of  his  mind 
in  irregular  but  magnificent  profusion,  laying  alike 
under  contribution  to  his  object,  theological  learn- 
ing, classic  lore,  and  the  literature  of  the  day; 
illustrating  the  conclusions  of  the  logician  by  acute 
observations  upon  life  and  manners ;  alternately 
convindng  the  reason,  and  searching  and  probing 
the  deep  recesses  of  the  conscience ;  now  orawing 
moral  lessons  from  the  history  of  the  long-buried 
past,  and  now  commenting  upon  the  events  or  the 
vices  of  the  day,  or  perhaps  the  follies  of  the 
hour ;  now  lifting  aloft  the  blazing  torch  of  Chr\j9- 
tian  philosophy  to  guide  the  honest  seeker  after 
truth,  and  now  showering  his  withering  scorn 
upon  the  scoffer's  head;  explaining,  defending, 
deducing,  enforcing  his  doctrines  or  precepts, 
sometimes  with  colloquial  £uniliarity,  and  then 
again  in  a  bold  and  swelling  eloquence,  which 
stirred  and  warmed  the  heart  like  the  sound  of  a 
trumpet.'*t 


mnoui.  osATioir  ov  wikaanrGTov. 

The  name  of  WAsiwroTOif,  connected  with  all  that 
is  most  brilliant  in  the  history  of  our  country  and  in 
human  eharaeter,  awakens  Benaations  which  agitate 

*  The  Wrlttngs  of  the  Iste  John  M.  Maaon,  D.D^  eonsbtlnf 
of  Bennons,  t!amj%  aiid  MisoellMitea,  indadlnK  Esmvs  alreftdy 
jmbllthed  In  the  Chrlstisn  Mifulne.  In  4  toIs^  »eleeted  and 
MTanged  by  the  E^r.  Ebeneser  Maaoo.  New  York.  Pub- 
Ihhcdbj  the  Editor.    1881 

t  Addreie  before  the  PhilolezJa&  and  PeithologiaB  Bodetlea, 
1880,  bj  OuUan  G.  YerplanelL 


the  fervors  of  youth,  and  warm  the  ehill  bosom  of 
age.  Transported  to  the  times  when  Am«*rica  roea 
to  repel  her  wrongs  and  to  olaim  her  destiuie^  a 
Bcone  of  boundless  grandenr  barsta  upon  onr  view. 
Long  had  her  filial  duty  expostulated  with  parental 
injustice.  Long  did  she  deprecate  the  rupture  of 
those  ties  which  she  had  been  prond  of  prcserring 
and  displaying.  But  her  humble  entreaty  spnrnec^ 
aggression  fallowed  by  the  rod,  and  the  rod  oy  scor- 
pions, having  changed  remonstrance  into  murmnr, 
and  murmur  into  resistance,  she  tranafen  her  grie- 
vances from  the  throne  of  earth  to  the  throne  of 
heaven,  and  precedes  by  an  appeal  to  the  God  of 

-        the  ■     ' 


battles  her  appeal  to  the  swora  of  war.  At  k 
now  with  the  mistress  of  the  seaa— onfumiobed  with 
equal  means  of  defence — the  convulsive  ohoek  ap- 
proaching— and  every  evil  omen  passing  before  her 
—one  step  of  rashness  or  of  folly  may  seal  her  doooL 
In  this  accumulation  of  trouble,  who  shall  command 
her  confidence,  and  face  her  dangers,  and  conduct 
her  cause?  God,  whose  kingdom  ruleth  over  oU, 
prepares  from  aikr  the  instruments  beet  adapted  to 
nis  purpose.  Sy  an  influence  which  it  would  be  as 
irrational  to  dispute  as  it  is  vain  to  scrutiniae,  he 
stirs  up  the  spirit  of  the  statesman  and  the  soldier. 
Minds,  on  which  he  has  bestowed  the  dementi  of 
greatness,  are  brougrht  by  his  providenee  iBto  eoatael 
with  exigencies  which  rouse  them  into  action.  It  is 
in  the  season  of  effort  and  of  peril  that  impoienee 
disappears  and  energy  arises.  The  whiriwina  which 
sweeps  awav  the  glowworm,  uncovers  the  fire  of 
genius,  and  Kindles  it  into  a  Maze  that  irradiates  at 
once  both  the  zenith  and  the  poles.  But  amorur  the 
heroes  who  sprung  from  obscurity  when  the  coue^, 
the  counting-house,  and  the  plouefa,  teemed  with 
**  thunderbolts  of  war,"  none  coul<^  in  all  respcets« 
meet  the  wants  and  the  wishes  of  America.  She  re- 
quired, in  her  leader,  a  man  reared  under  her  own 
eye ;  who  combined  with  distinguished  talent  a  cha- 
racter above  suspicion ;  who  had  added  to  his  phy- 
sical and  moral  qualities  the  experience  of  diflieiut 
service;  a  man  who  should  concentrate  in  himsdf 
the  public  affections  and  confidences;  who  ahonld 
know  how  to  multiply  the  energies  of  ereij  other 
man  under  his  direction,  and  to  make  dieester  itsdtf 
the  means  of  success — his  arm  a  fortresa,  and  his 
name  a  host  Such  a  man  it  were  almost  presimp' 
tion  to  expect ;  but  such  a  man  all-ruling  Heaven 
had  provioed,  and  that  man  was  'WASHnccToif. 

Pre-eminent  already  in  worth,  he  is  summoned  by 
his  country  to  the  pre-eminence  of  toil  and  of  danger. 
Unnllured  by  the  charms  of  opulence — ^unapp^ed 
by  the  hazard  of  a  dubious  warfare— unmoved  bj 
the  prospect  of  being,  in  the  event  of  failure,  the  first 
and  most  conspicuous  victim,  he  obejrs  her  mandate 
because  he  loves  his  duty.  The  resolve  is  fijnn,  for 
the  probation  is  terrible.  His  theatre  ia  a  world; 
his  charge,  a  &mily  of  nations ;  the  interest  etiked 
in  his  hands,  the  prosperity  of  miUioas  nnboni  in 
ages  to  coma  His  means,  under  aid  from  on  hi^ 
the  resources  of  his  own  breast,  with  the  raw  reeroits 
and  irregular  supplies  of  distracted  colonies.  O 
crisis  worthy  of  such  a  hero !  Followed  by  her  little 
bands,  her  prayers,  and  her  tears,  Washington  es- 
pouses the  quarrel  of  his  country.  As  he  moves  on 
to  the  conflict,  every  heart  palpitates  and  every  knee 
trembles.  The  foe,  alike  valiant  and  veteran,  pre- 
sents no  easy  conquest,  nor  aught  inviting  but  to 
those  who  had  consecrated  their  blood  to  the  public 
weoL  The  Omnipotent,  who  allots  great  enjorment 
ns  the  meed  of  great  exertion,  had  ordained  that 
America  should  Im  free,  but  that  she  should  learn  to 
value  the  blessing  by  the  price  of  its  noquisilaoa. 
She  shall  go  to  a  *'  wealthy  place,"  but  her  way  is 
**  through  fire  and  through  water.**    Jiany  a  geae- 
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rooft  cliief  must  bleed,  and  many  a  gaUant  yonth 
■ink,  at  his  side,  into  the  surprised  grave;  the  field 
must  be  heaped  with  slain,  the  parole  torrent  most 
roll,  ere  the  angel  of  peace  deseena  with  his  olive. 
It  is  here,  amid  devastation,  and  horror,  and  death, 
that  Washington  must  reap  his  lanrels,  and  engrave 
his  trophies  on  the  shielos  of  immortality.  Shall 
Delaware  and  Princeton!  Shall  Monmouth  and 
York  f — But  I  may  not  partioularize ;  £ir  less  repeat 
the  tale  which  babes  recite,  which  poets  sing,  and 
Fame  has  published  to  a  listening  world.  Every 
scene  of  his  action  was  a  scene  of  his  triumph.  Now 
he  saved  the  republic  by  more  than  Fabian  caution ; 
DOW  he  avenged  her  by  more  than  Carthaginian 
fierceness;  while  at  every  stroke  her  forests  and  her 
hiUs  re-echoed  to  her  shout,  "  The  sword  of  the  Lord 
and  of  Washington  I"  Nor  was  this  the  vain  ap- 
plause of  partiality  and  enthusiasm.  The  blasted 
schemes  ofBritain,  her  broken  and  her  captive  hosts, 
proclaimed  the  terror  of  his  armsi  Skilled  were  her 
ohiefr,  and  brave  her  legions ;  but  bravery  and  skill 
rendered  them  a  conquest  more  worthy  of  Washing- 
ton. Thie,  he  sufferea  iu  his  turn  repulse,  and  even  de- 
lieat  It  was  both  natural  and  neediuL  Unchequered 
with  reverse,  his  story  would  have  resembled  rather 
the  fictions  of  romance  than  the  truth  of  narrative; 
and  had  he  been  neither  defeated  nor  repulsed,  we 
had  never  seen  all  the  grandeur  of  his  som.  He  ar- 
rayed himself  in  fresh  honors  by  that  which  ruins 
even  Uie  great — ^vicis^tude.  He  could  not  only 
subdue  an  enemy,  but,  what  is  infinitely  more,  he 
eould  subdue  misfortune.  With  an  equanimity  which 
gave  temperance  to  victory,  and  cheerfulness  to  dis- 
aster, he  oalanced  the  fortunes  of  the  state.  In  the 
iace  of  hostile  prowess ;  in  the  midst  of  mutiny  and 
treason  ;  surrounded  with  astonishment,  irresolution, 
and  despondence;  Washington  remained  erect,  un- 
moved, mvineible.  Whatever  ills  America  might 
endure  in  maintaining  her  rights,  she  exulted  that 
the  had  nothing  to  fear  from  her  conunander-in- 
ehief.  The  event  justified  her  most  sanguine  pre- 
sages. That  invisible  hand  which  girded  him  at 
first,  continued  to  guard  and  to  guide  him  throuffh 
the  successive  stages  of  the  revolution.  Nor  did  he 
account  it  a  weakness  to  bend  the  knee  in  homage 
to  its  supremacy,  and  prayer  for  its  direction.  This 
was  the  armor  of  Wasnington ;  this  the  salvation  of 
his  country. 

It  must  ever  be  difficult  to  compare  the  merits  of 
Washington's  character,  because  he  always  ap- 
peared greatest  in  that  which  he  last  sustained. 
Yet  if  there  is  a  preference,  it  must  be  assigned  to 
the  Lieutenant-General  of  the  armies  of  America. 
Not  because  the  duties  of  that  station  were  more  ar- 
duous than  those  which  he  had  often  performed,  but 
because  it  more  fully  displayed  his  magnanimity. 
While  others  become  great  by  elevation,  Washing^n 
becomes  greater  by  condescension.  Matchless  pa- 
triot! to  stoop,  on  public  motives,  to  an  inferior 
appointment,  alter  possessing  and  dignifjrinff  the 
hjghes^offices  t  Thrice  favored  country,  which  boasts 
of  such  a  citizen !  We  gaze  with  astonishment ;  we 
exult  that  we  are  Americana  We  augur  every 
thing  great,  and  good,  and  happy.  But  whence  this 
sudden  horror!  What  means  that  cry  of  agony! 
Oh !  'tis  the  shriek  of  America  I  The  airy  vision  is 
fied :  WASBmovoN  is— no  morel 

Hoim  are  the  mighiy /alien,  and  the  weapons  of  war 
periekedl 

Daughters  of  America,  who  erst  prepared  the 
festal  bower  and  the  laurel  wreath,  plant  now  the 
cypress  grove,  and  water  it  with  tearsi 

Mow  ore  the  mighty  faUtn^  and  the  weapone  of  war 
periehedl 


Hie  death  of  Washington,  Americans,  has  revealed 
the  extent  of  our  losa  It  has  given  us  the  final  proof 
that  we  never  mistook  him.  Take  his  affecting  tes- 
tament, and  read  the  secrets  of  his  soul.  Read  all 
the  power  of  domestic  virtue.  Rend  his  strong  love 
of  letters  and  of  liberty.  Read  his  fidelity  to  repub- 
lican principle,  and  his  jealousy  of  national  character. 
Read  nb  devotedness  to  you  in  his  military  bequests 
to  near  relationa  ''These  swords,**  they  are  the 
words  of  Washington,  *'  these  swords  are  accom- 
panied with  an  iigunction  not  to  imsheatbe  them  for 
the  purpose  of  sheddins  blood,  except  it  be  for  self- 
defence,  or  in  defence  of  their  country  and  its  rights; 
and  in  the  latter  case,  to  keep  them  unsheathed,  and 
prefer  falling  with  them  in  tneir  hands  to  the  relin- 
quishment thereof* 

In  his  acts,  Americans,  you  have  seen  the  man. 
In  the  complicated  excellence  of  character  he  stands 
alone.  Let  no  future  Plutarch  attempt  the  iniquity 
of  parallel  Let  no  soldier  of  fortune ;  let  no  usurp- 
ing conqueror ;  let  not  Alexander  or  Casar ;  let  not 
Cromwell  or  Bonaparte;  let  none  among  ther dead 
or  the  living;  appear  in  the  same  picture  with 
Washimoton  ;  or  let  them  appear  as  the  shade  to  his 
light 

On  this  subject,  my  countrymen,  it  is  for  others  to 
specnlate,  but  it  is  for  us  to  feel.  Yet  in  propor- 
tion to  the  severity  of  the  stroke  ought  to  oe  our 
thankfulness  that  it  was  not  inflicted  sooner.  Tlirough 
a  long  aeries  of  years  has  God  preserved  our  Wash- 
ington a  public  blessing ;  and  now  that  he  has  re- 
moved him  for  ever,  shall  we  presume  to  say.  What 
doewtthouf  Never  did  the  tomb  preach  more  pow- 
erfully the  dependence  of  all  things  on  the  wul  of 
the  Most  High.  The  greatest  of  mortals  crumble 
into  dust  the  moment  he  commands.  Return,  ye  chil- 
dren of  men,  Washington  was  but  the  instrument 
of  a  benignant  God.  He  sickens,  he  dies,  that  we 
may  learn  not  to  tnut  in  men,  nor  to  makefleeh  our 
arm.  But  though  Washington  is  dead,  Jehovah 
livea  God  of  our  fathers !  be  our  God,  and  the  God 
of  our  children  I  Thou  art  our  refuge  and  our  hope ; 
the  pillar  of  our  strength ;  the  wall  of  our  defence, 
and  our  unfading  glory  I 

Americans  1  This  Gk>d,  who  raised  up  Washington 
and  save  you  liberty,  exacts  from  you  the  duty  of 
cherishing  it  with  a  zeal  aocording  to  knowledge. 
Never  siuly,  by  apathy  or  by  outrage,  your  fiur  in- 
heritance. Risk  not,  for  one  moment,  on  visionary 
theories,  the  solid  blessings  of  your  lot  To  you, 
particularly,  O  youth  of  America  1  applies  the  so- 
lenm  chartrc  In  all  Uie  perils  of  your  country 
remember  Washington.  The  freedom  of  reason  and 
of  right  has  been  handed  down  to  you  on  the  point 
of  the  hero's  sword.  Guard  with  veneration  the 
sacred  deposit  Tlie  curse  of  ages  will  rest  upon 
yon,  O  youth  of  America  1  if  ever  you  surrender  to 
foreign  ambition,  or  domestic  lawlessness,  the  pre- 
cious liberties  for  which  Washington  fought,  and 
your  fathers  bled. 

I  cannot  part  with  yoo,  fellow-eitizens,  without 
urging  the  long  remembrance  of  our  present  assem- 
bly. This  day  we  wipe  away  the  reproach  of  repub- 
lics, that  they  know  not  how  to  oe  grateful  In 
your  treatment  of  living  patriots,  recall  your  love 
and  your  regret  of  WAsmNOTON.  Let  not  fiiture  in- 
oonsistency  charge  this  day  with  hypocrisy.  Happy 
America,  if  she  gives  an  instance  of  universal  pnn- 
oiple  in  her  sorrows  for  the  man,  "  first  in  war,  first 
in  peace,  and  first  in  the  affections  of  his  country !" 

JOSEPH  HOPKIN80N, 

Trb  author  of  Hail  Columbia^  was  bom  at  Phila- 
delphia, November  12,  1770.     He  was  the  son 
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of  Fraiida  Hopkinaon,  of  whom  we  have  before 
ipofceD.  He  was  educated  at  the  TTniTerBitv  of 
PennsylTania,  and  studied  law  with  Judge  Wilson 
Bud  William  Rawle.  He  commenced  the  practice 
of  hia  profession  at  Enston;  but  soon  rotnraed  to 
Philadelphia,  where  he  accjnireil  high  distinction 
U  a  lawyer.  He  was  counsel  for  Rush  in  his  li- 
bel suit  agfunat  Cobbett ;  and  for  Judge  Chase  of 
the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States,  on  the 
impeachment  of  tiat  officer  by  the  Senate.  He 
was  a  member  of  the  House  of  ReoresentalivM 
from  1815  to  18ia,wherebeopposed  the  re-charter 
of  the  Uuited  States  Bonlc,  and  maintained  a  high 
pontion  as  a  speaker. 


ti<s  for  tlieoneudeortlia  other; 

policy  and  duty  required  lu  to  take  part 


f  //i^^^^^. 


r,  he  removed  again  to  Pliiladdphia,  where 
be  was  appointed  in  182B,  by  President  Adam!>, 
Judge  of  the  United  States  District  Court,  an  of- 
floe  held  by  his  Kraadfather  under  the  British 
Crown,  and  to  which  bis  father  had  been  chosen 
on  the  organiuition  of  the  judiciary  in  1T89.  He 
retained  tbis  office  nntil  his  ileaui,  Janoary  IC, 
1812. 

In  addition  to  bis  profeHional  duties,  Jodge 
Hopkinson  filled  the  office  of  Vioe-President  of 
the  American  Philoeophical  Society  and  President 
of  the  Philadelphia  Academy  of  the  Pine  Arts,  an 
iuHtitntion  which  owes  ita  foundation  to  his  exer- 
tions.  He  was  a  warm  friend  of  education,  and 
delivered  several  adilresses  before  literary  socie- 
tiee.  The  drcumstanccs  onder  which  his  &moQs 
national  song  was  written,  are  pleasantly  describ- 
ed by  ita  author  in  answer  to  a  request  for  Eoch 
information  made  several  years  after  its  composi- 


whea  a  wur  «itb  nvnce 
blc,  Congress  being  then 
d^bcrating  upau  ihat  i 
of  hostility  having  ad 
between  England  and 
people  of  the  United  i 


B  Bummer  of  1T98, 

Dght  to  be  inevits- 

<Ti  in  Philadelphia, 

eubject,  Bad  acta 


France  wru  raging,  and  the 


vhlieoM  IVane 


the  belief  that  she  vaa  the  great  preaerratiTapowv 
of  good  priDciples  and  safe  goTemmeat  The  vioLa- 
tioDof  oar  righta  by  both  twUigerenti  waa  forcing  oi 
from  the  jUBt  and  v'ae  policy  of  President Wachiogtou, 
which  wss  to  do  equal  jnalice  to  both,  to  take  part 
with  neither,  but  l«  keep  a  strict  and  boneat  neatra' 
lity  betweeo  them.  The  prospect  of  a  rapture  witli 
France  was  exceedingly  offeiisire  to  the  portion  of 
the  people  which  eHpoiiaed  her  caoae,  and  the  vio- 
lence of  the  spirit  of  party  has  never  risen  higher, 
I  think  not  so  high,  ns  it  did  at  that  time  on  tbat 
qneetion.  Hie  theatre  was  then  open  in  oar  dty: 
a  young  man  belongiDs  to  it,  whose  talent  was  sa  a 
singer,  was  about  to  take  his  benefiL    I  bad  known 


he  called  on  me  on  Saturday  afternoon,  hia  benefit 
being  announced  for  Uie  following  Monday.  Ha 
•aid  he  had  tweu^  boiea  taken,  and  his  proapect 
was  that  he  should  suffer  a  loss  instead  of  reecivintf 
a  benefit  from  the  performance :  butthat  if  heeonld 
set  a  patriotic  song  adapted  to  the  tune  of  the  "  Fr«- 

:ij._,r.    Mr--'^  "    -t—    -t ■--     -■-      '-     J-J     -- 


sidents  March," 


'.  be  £d  not 


corps  bad  been  tryiug  to  accomplinb  it,  but  weia 
satisfied  that  no  worda  could  be  composed  to  suit 
tJie  music  of  that  march.  I  told  him  I  would  tij 
for  him.  He  came  the  next  sJtemoon,  and  the  song, 
•Qch  as  it  is,  wss  ready  for  him.  It  was  announced 
on  Monday  morning,  and  the  theatre  was  crowded 
to  exceu,  and  no  continued,  ni^t  alter  night,  for  the 
rest  of  the  whole  season,  the  snng  being  encoroJ  and 
repeated  manytimta  each  night,  Iher"'*' --■-■ — 


1  the  c 


It  1 


night  in  the 


streets  by  large  aaaemblies  of  citiieni,  induiUng 
members  of  Congreea  The  enthusiasm  was  generaC 
and  the  song  waa  beard,  1  may  nay,  in  arery  part  of 
the  United  States. 

The  object  of  the  author  was  to  get  up  an  Arniri' 
tan  tpiril,  which  should  be  iiidependent  of  and 
above  the  interests,  passions,  and  policy  of  both  bel- 
ligerents, and  look  and  feel  exclnstTclT  for  our  own 
honour  and  rights.  Kot  an  allusion  is  made  eitho 
to  Fmnce  or  ^gland,  or  the  quarrel  between  them, 
or  to  what  waa  the  most  in  fault  in  their  treatment 
of  ns.  Of  course  the  song  found  favour  with  both 
parties — at  least  neither  could  disown  the  ssnti- 
ments  it  inculcated.  It  waa  tmly  Amtri 
nothing  else,  and  the  patriotic  Jeelings  a 
American  heart  responded  to  it. 

Such  is  the  history  of  the  song,  which  has  endured 
infinitely  beyond  any  expectation  of  the  anthor,  a&d 
beyond  any  merit  it  can  boast  of,  except  that  of  be- 
ing truly  and  emlusively  patriolU  in  its  saatiiDeats 

The  foregoing  was  written  (Aug.  £4, 1S40),  for  the 
"  'Wyoming  Band"  at  'Wilkssbsrre,  who  bad  T«qoe»t- 
ed  the  author  to  give  them  an  acoount  of  the  ooc*. 
sioo  for  vhioh  "  Hail  Columbia  '  wss  omnpoeed. 


ToB*— "  PrtUdmCt  MarrK- 
Ball,  Columbia]  happy  land  I 
Hail,  ye  heroesi  heaten-bombondl 

Who  fought  and  bled  in  Freedom's  eaoa^ 

Who  fought  and  bled  in  Froedom's  eanae. 
And  when  the  storm  of  war  waa  gons^ 
Eoioy'd  the  peace  yonr  valour  won. 

Let  independence  be  our  boaat. 

Ever  mindful  what  it  cost; 

Ever  grateful  for  the  prise, 

Let  its  altar  reach  the  skiea 
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Firm — ^aniied — let  ns  be. 
Rallying  round  our  Liberty; 
Ab  a  band  of  brothers  joiii*d, 
Peace  and  safety  we  snail  find. 

Imiiiortal  patriots  I  rise  once  more : 
Defend  your  rurhts,  defend  your  shore: 
Let  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand, 
Let  no  rude  foe,  with  impious  hand. 
Invade  the  shrine  where  sacred  lies 
Of  toil  and  blood  the  well-earn*d  prize. 
While  offenug  peace  sincere  and  just^ 
In  Heayen  we  place  a  manly  trust. 
That  truth  and  justice  will  prevail, 
And  every  scheme  of  bondage  fiiiL 
Firm — united,  Ac 

Sound,  sound,  the  trump  of  Famet 

Let  Washington's  great  name 

Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause, 
Ring  through  the  world  with  loud  applause : 

Let  every  clime  to  Freedom  dear. 

Listen  with  a  joyful  ear. 

With  equal  slall,  and  godlike  power, 
He  goverii'd  in  the  fearful  hour 
Of  horrid  war ;  or  guides,  with  ease, 
Tlie  happier  times  of  honest  peace. 
jnrm~uuited,  ^kc 

Behold  the  chief  who  now  commands, 
Once  more  to  serve  his  country,  stands-^ 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beat ; 
The  rock  on  which  the  storm  will  beaL 
But,  arm'd  in  virtue  firm  and  true. 
His  hopes  are  fiz'd  on  Heaven  and  yon. 
When  hope  was  sinking  in  dismay. 
And  glooms  obscured  Columbia's  day, 
His  steady  mind,  from  changes  free, 
Resolved  on  death  or  liberty. 
Firm — ^united,  Ac 

WILUAM  MABTIN  JOHNSON. 

Ill  the  village  of  Wrentham,  Mass.,  there  lived 
about  the  outbreak  of  the  Revolntionary  War  a 
sea-captain,  who  bad  retired  on  a  moderate  in- 
come, by  the  name  of  Albee.  He  had  no  children 
of  his  own,  and  feeling  lonesome  in  his  isolation, 
propo^^  to  a  TOgabond  couple  who  were  oo- 
casionally  beggars  at  his  door,  as  they  were  at 
the  doors  of  many  a  house  of  many  a  town  of 
MaHsachusetts  and  Connecticut,  to  adopt  a  bright 
looking  boy  whom  tliey  carried  abont  with  them, 
and  called  their  sod.  The  worthy  couple  an- 
swered, in  the  intervals  when  they  were  sober 
enough  to  answer  anvthing,  to  the  name  of  John- 
son. They  aooeptea  the  captain^s  proposal,  the 
fiither  with  great  joy,  the  mother  with  many 
tears,  visited  the  boy  occasionally  afterwards,  but 
finally  disappeared. 

The  captain  was  in  the  main  a  good  guardian, 
though  he  was  apt  also  to  get  drunk,  and  when 
drunk  apply  the  rope's  end  with  more  vigor  than 
discretion  about  the  person  of  young  Johnson. 
He,  however,  taught  him  all  he  knew  himself,  and 
sent  him  to  school  to  learn  more.  In  this  way  he 
picked  np  some  Latin  and  Greek  before  his  six- 
teenth year,  when  he  was  placed  in  a  store  in 
Boston.  He  did  not  remain  long,  however,  be- 
hind the  coanter,  but  commenced  business  on  his 
own  account  as  an  itinerant  schoolmaster,  now 
and  then  visiting  Wrentham,  on  one  occasion  in 
the  garb  of  a  sailor,  ^^  bearing,"  says  his  bio- 
grapher, *^  both  in  his  dross  and  person,  marks  of 
iU-usage  at  sea."    The  following  scrap  of  verse 


found  among  his  papers,  in  his  early  hand-writing, 
probably  refers  to  this  venture. 

God^s  miracles  Fll  praise  on  shore. 

And  there  his  blessings  reap ; 
But  from  this  moment  seek  no  more 

His  wonders  on  the  deep. 

In  1790,  when  about  the  age  of  nineteen,  he 
was  at  the  head  of  the  village  school  of  Bridge- 
hampton,  Long  Island.  He  saved  a  little  money, 
and  finding  his  way  to  East  Hampton,  six  miles 
distant,  commenced  the  study  of  medicine  with 
Dr.  Sage,  a  physician  of  that  place.  After  his 
funds  were  exhausted,  he  supported  himself  by 
working  for  a  cabinet-maker  two  days  in  the 
week,  in  payment  for  his  board  during  the  entire 
seven. 

After  two  years  at  East  Hampton,  a  good  por- 
tion of  which  seems  to  have  been  spent  in  verse 
and  love  as  well  as  cabinet-making,  Johnson  came 
to  New  York  to  seek  his  fortune.  He  continued 
the  study  of  medicine  after  his  arrival  with  Dr. 
Amasa  Dingley,  supporting  himself  as  well  as 
he  could  as  a  writer  of  newspaper  paragraphs 
(which,  judging  from  the  meagreness  of  the  papers 
of  that  day,  must  have  aflfurded  equally  meagre 
means  of  sustenance),  and  as  a  teacher.  During 
this  period,  almost  of  destitution,  he  was  tempted 
by  a  publisher's  offer  to  translate  one  of  the  infi- 
del books  then  in  vogue  in  France,  the  ^'  ChrUtian- 
iame  Dtvoilee"  of  Boulanger.  He  regretted  this 
act  afterwards.  *'*'  I  do  not  believe,'*  lie  wrote  to 
a  friend,  ^*  that  Boulanger's  sentiments  concerning 
the  Christian  religion  are  just.  I  believe  the 
most  prominent  features  of  the  monster  in  ques- 
tion, are  sophistry  and  rancour."  ''Persuasion 
and  poverty,"  he  says  in  the  same  letter,  '^  in- 
duced me  to  translate  this  work  of  Boulanger." 

Soon  after  this,  having  in  the  meantime  nar- 
rowly escaped  death  from  an  attack  of  yellow 
fever,  he  received  a  proposal  from  Dr.  Kobert 
Brownfield,  of  Geoiigetown,  S.  0.,  to  enter  into 
a  medical  partnership  at  that  place.  He  accepted 
the  offer,  the  more  readily  as  he  was  desirous  of 
placing  himself  in  a  position  which  would  justify 
him,  by  providing  means  of  support,  in  asking 
the  hand  of  a  lady  to  whom  he  had  become  at- 
tached, and  arrived  at  the  place  in  February, 
1796.  He  was  successftQ  in  the  practice  of  his 
profession,  and  seemed  on  the  point  of  securing 
his  wishes,  when  he  was  attacked  by  a  fever  in 
the  autumn  after  his  arrival.  His  constitution 
had  been  previously  impaired  by  illness,  and  he 
renuiined  an  invalid  during  the  winter.  In  June 
he  was  again  seized,  and  at  last,  yielding  to  the 
entreaties  of  his  friend  Dr.  Brownfield,  mode  a 
visit  to  the  North  for  the  benefit  of  his  health. 
On  his  arrival  at  New  York  in  August,  he  went 
to  Jamaica,  Long  Island.  Here  his  old  friends 
soon  surrounded  him.  But  a  short  time  only 
remained  for  the  exercise  of  their  affecti(m,  his 
death  occurring  on  the  twenty-first  of  September 
following. 

Our  knowledge  of  Johnson  is  derived  from  two 
of  a  series  of  articles  by  John  Howard  Payne,  on 
^^Our  Ne^ected  Poets,"  to  which  we  are  also 
indebted  for  our  specimens  of  his  productions, 
few  of  which  appear  to  have  attained  the  honors 
of  newspaper,  much  less  collective  publication. 
They  deserve  a  better  fate  than  the  ^^  neglect'^ 
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they  have  experienced,  for  they  display  many 
beauties  of  thought  and  expression. 

ox  ▲  •NOW-VX.AU  rALUV«  OH  ▲  X.ABT%  BOASE. 

To  kifls  my  Celia's  fairer  breast, 

The  snow  forsakes  its  native  skies, 
But  proving  an  unwelcome  guest, 

It  grieves,  dissolves  in  tears,  and  dies. 

Its  touch,  like  mine,  but  serves  to  wake 
Through  all  her  frame  a  death-like  chill, — 

Its  tears,  like  those  I  shed,  to  make 
That  icy  bosom  colder  stilL 

I  blame  her  not :  from  Celia's  eyes 

A  conunon  fate  beholilers  proved — 
Each  swain,  each  fair  one,  weeps  and  dies,— 

With  envy  these,  and  those  with  love  I 


Kow  grim  amidst  his  gathering  glooms, 

Lo  I  angry  Winter  rushes  forth : 
Destruction  with  the  despot  comes, 

And  all  the  tempests  of  the  north. 

What  time  he  thunders  o*er  the  heath. 
Each  scene,  that  charmM,  in  terror  fiiesy 

Creation  feels  his  gelid  breath, 
AflHghted  nature  shrieks  and  dies. 

Perplexed  and  sad,  these  scenes  among, 
xne  pondering  soul,  with  fainting  stepe^ 

Quite  sick  of  being,  plods  along. 
And  o'er  the  mighty  ruin  weepo. 

Or  lifts  the  loneing  eye,  and  sighs 
For  milder  cDmes  and  lovelier  meads, 

A  vernal  hour,  that  never  flies. 
And  flowers,  that  rear  immortal  heads; 

Where  ne*er,  unchain'd,  the  onaniac  blast 
Scours  the  bleak  heavens,  with  hideous 

Where  skies  of  sapphire,  ne'er  o'ercast, 
Incessant  pour  the  golden  beam. 

snmro. 

*n8  May !  no  more  the  huntsman  finds 

The  fingering  snow  behind  the  hill ; 
Her  swelhng  bosom  pregnant  earth  unbinds. 

And  love  and  joy  creation  fill 

Over  the  glassy  streamlet's  brink, 
Youug  verdures  peep,  themselves  to  view; 

At  noon  tlie  tipsied  insects  sit  and  drmk 
From  floweiy  cups  the  honeyed  dew. 

Deep  crimsoned  in  the  dyes  of  spring. 

On  every  side  broad  orchards  rise. 
Soft  waving  to  the  breese*s  balmy  wing; 

like  dancing  lights  in  northern  dcieSb 

In  ditties  wild,  devoid  of  thought. 

The  robin  through  the  day  descants, 
The  pensive  whip-poor-will,  behind  the  eot 

Her  dirge,  at  evening,  sadly  chaontSb 

Queen  of  the  months,  soft  blushing  May  1 

Forever  bright,  forever  dear, 
Oh,  let  our  prayers  prolong  thy  little  stay. 

And  exile  winter  from  the  year. 

life,  love,  and  joy,  to  thee  belong,^- 

Thee  fly  the  storm  and  lurid  cloud. 
Thou  givest  the  heavens  their  bhie,  the  groves  their 
song, 

Thou  oom'st,  and  nature  laughs  aloud. 

Let  prouder  swains  forsake  the  cell 

In  arms,  or  arts,  to  rise  and  shine,— 
"^  ^Ume  them  not — ^alas  1  I  widi  them  well — 
*  May  and  solitude  be  mine  I 


dad  with  the  moss  of  gathering  years. 
The  stone  of  fame  shall  moulder  down. 

Long  dried  from  soft  affection's  tears. 
Its  plaee  unheeded  and  unknown. 

Ah  I  who  would  strive  for  fame  tliat  flies 
Like  forms  of  mist  before  the  galef 

Renown  but  breathes  before  it  dies, — 
A  meteor's  path  1  an  idiot's  tale  1 

Beneath  retirementV  sheltering  wing. 
From  mad  conflicting  crowds  remote^ 

Beside  some  grove-eneircled  spring. 
Let  wisdom  build  your  humble  eot : 

There  clasp  your  fair  one  to  your  breast. 
Your  eyes  impearl'd  with  transport's  tear. 

By  turns  caressing  and  carest, — 
Your  infant  pratUers  spoHing  near. 

Content  your  humble  board  shall  dress, 
And  povertv  shall  guard  your  door,— 

Of  wealth  and  fame,  if  you  have  less 
Than  monarchs,  you  of  bliss  have  morcw 
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Here  sleep  in  dust,  and  wait  the  Almighty's  will. 
Then  rise  unohang'd,  and  be  an  angel  stilL 

0HABLB8  BBOCKDEN  BBOWH. 

It  i»  somewhat  remarkable  that  the  first  of  onr 
noveli^  as  well  as  the  first  of  our  painters, 
should  have  sprung  from  a  sect,  which  in  prind- 
pie  and  practice  manifests  a  repugnance  rather 
than  sympathy  with  the  products  of  the  imagi- 
nation. Charles  Brockden  Brown  was,  like  Boi- 
iamin  West,  of  Quaker  lineage,  his  ancestors 
having  emigrated  to  Pennsylvania  in  the  same 
ship  which  brought  William  Penn  to  her  shores. 
He  was  bom  in  Philadelphia  on  the  seventeenth 
of  January,  1771.  His  middle  name  was  derived 
from  his  uncle,  who  was  settled  in  this  country  at 
an  early  period,  nnder  somewhat  pecubar  circum- 
stances. This  relative  was  brought  np  in  Eng- 
land as  a  student  in  the  ofilce  of  a  lawyer  wto 
was  disaffected  to  the  government  of  the  reigning 
monarch,  Charles  11.  While  pursuing  his  studies 
he  accidentally  overheard  a  conversation  between 
his  employer  and  a  nmnber  of  other  persons,  in 
which  a  plot  against  the  government  was  broached. 
At  the  close  of  the  conference  the  auditor  was 
discovered.  A  number  urged  that  he  should  be 
pnt  to  death,  but  his  life  was  sparecl  by  the  law- 
yer's assertion  that  the  youth  was  of  too  feeble 
intelleotnal  capacity  to  make  use  of  his  knowledge. 
It  was  then  decided  that  he  should  be  sent  out  c^ 
the  country,  but  the  project  was  not  executed 
Qutil  some  time  after,  when  some  circumstances 
had  re-excited  the  fears  of  the  conspirators.  He 
was  shipped  to  Philadelphia,  where  he  npidly 
rose  to  official  eminence.  He  was  the  *^skitfiu 
conyeyancer''  and  ^^  great  scrivener"  who  drew 
up  the  articles  of  agreement  of  the  Philadelphia 
Library  for  Beiyamin  Franklin,  who  records  the 
fact,  in  1781. 

The  early  yean  of  the  future  noyelist  were 
marked  by  intellectual  precoei^  and  ph^-sioal 
weakness.  He  found  food  in  books  for  the  crav- 
ings caused  by  the  one,  and  a  solace  for  the  de- 
privations entailed  by  the  other.  When  but  an 
infant  he  could  be  safely  left  without  other  com- 
panion than  a  picture-book,  which  would  engrosa 
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bis  attention  so  completely  as  to  exclude  all  ideas 
of  mischief  and  apprehensions  of  danger.  A  few 
years  after  he  would  be  found  in  his  stockings 

gn  instance  <^  cautions  neatness  characteristic  of 
uaker  tnuning)  mounted  on  a  table  in  order  to 
trace  out  the  courses  of  rivers  and  mountains,  on 
a  large  map  suspended  to  the  wall.  This*  was  so 
&yorite  a  study  with  him  that  at  the  age  of  ten 
he  could  answer  any  geographical  question  started 
in  the  family.  It  was  a  taste  which  continued 
through  life;  one  of  the  works  on  which  he 
was  employed  at  the  time  of  his  death  being  a 
treatise  on  this  same  subject.  General  literature 
was,  however,  equally  attractive,  as  he  devoured 
the  contents  of  every  book  he  could  lay  his 
hands  upon. 

A  characteristic  anecdote  is  related  of  him 
when  at  the  age  of  ten  years.  "  Why  does  he 
call  me  boy?"  said  he,  referring  to  a  visitor,  who 
had  just  1^  the  room,  and  h^  thus  addressed 
him  in  contemptuous  reproof  for  some  question  or 
remark ;  ^  does  he  not  know  that  it  is  neither  size 
nor  age,  bnt  understanding,  that  makes  the  man? 
I  oomd  ask  him  an  hundred  questions,  none  of 
which  he  could  answer.*^ 

At  the  age  of  eleven  he  entered  the  school  of 
Robert  Proud,  a  renowned  teacher  of  those  days. 
He  remained  here  five  years,  pursuing  classical 
stud'es  with  such  ardor  that  his  slight  physical 
frame  o!Yen  broke  down  under  his  exertions.  His 
periods  of  relaxation  were  not,  however,  passed  in 
inaction.  He  followed  the  good  advice  of  his 
instructor  to  turn  for  a  while  his  back  on  the  city 
as  well  as  the  school,  and  recruit  in  the  pure  coun- 
try air.  The  excursions  consequently  perfonned 
were  generally  pedestrian,  and  were  conducive  to 
mentm  as  well  as  physical  strength ;  though,  as  he 
was  usually  without  a  companion,  they  served 
somewhat  to  confirm  him  in  a  reserved  habit  of 
mind.  A  passion  for  verse-making  succeeded  the 
regular  duties  of  school.  He  laid  Virgil  and 
Homer  on  the  shelf  only  to  endeavor  to  rival 
their  labors  by  his  own.  He  had  three  historical 
poems  planned  out,  one  on  the  Discovery  of  Ame- 
rica, another  on  Oortez,  and  a  third  devoted  to 
Pizarro.  £pic  writing,  however,  happily  proved 
but  a  passing  &ncy  with  him. 

One  of  ]na  early  poetical  attempts  met  with 
an  amusing  misluip.  It  was  an  Address  to 
Franklin,  but  the  printer  of  the  periodical  in 
which  it  speared  saw  fit  to  insert  through- 
out, in  plaoe  of  the  anther's  hero,  the  name 
of  Washington.  ^*  Washington,^'  he  says  in  his 
joomal,  ^^-tberefore  stands  arrayed  in  awkward 
colours.  Philosophy  smiles  to  behold  her  darling 
son;  she  turns  with  horror  and  disgust  from 
those  who  have  won  the  laurel  of  victory  in  the 
field  of  battle,  to  this,  her  favourite  candidate,  who 
had  never  participated  in  such  bloody  glory,  and 
whose  fame  was  derived  from  the  conquests  of 

Ehilosophy  alone.''  We  next  hear  of  Brown  as  a 
iw  student  in  the  office  of  Alexander  Wilson,  a 
leading  member  of  Uie  Philadelphia  bar.  The 
atudy  was  as  discordant  with  his  mental  as  its 

Eractice  with  his  personal  habits.  He  appears, 
owever,  to  have  at  first  taken  hold  of  the  pro- 
fession witJi  ardor  as  he  became  a  member  of  a 
law  society,  bore  a  leading  part  in  its  foren- 
sic debates,  and  was  elected  its  President.  This 
association,  however,  soon  had  a  rival  in  the  for- 


mation  of  the  *''•  Belles  Lettres  Clnb,^'  of  which 
Brown,  who  was  at  first  averse  to  the  project, 
soon  became  the  leader.  He  was  conscientiously 
active  in  both  of  these  associations,  and  his  deci- 
sions in  the  coses  brought  before  the  first  named 
association  show  that  his  mind  was  well  fitted  for 
the  legal  profession.  But  directly  after  the  com- 
pletion of  one  of  these  decisions,  says  one  of  his 
friends,  ^^  he  gave  vent  to  his  fancy  in  a  poetical 
efiusion,  as  much  distinguished  by  its  wild  and 
eccentric  brilliancy  as  the  other  composition  was 
for  its  plain  sobriety  and  gravity  of  style."  This 
anecdote  shows  the  bias  of  his  tastes,  and  fore- 
shadows the  determination  arrived  at  on  the  con- 
clusion of  his  studies— the  abandonment  of  law 
for  literature. 

The  change  was  one  regretted  by  his  family, 
who  had  no  fortune  on  which  he  could  fall  back 
from  the  hazards  of  an  author's  career  for  sup- 
port; but  it  was  not  the  wilful  prosecution  of  a 
whim  on  the  part  of  Brown.  With  a  view  to 
the  improvement  of  his  style  he  had  for  some 
time  past  kept  a  dailv  record  of  his  thoughts  and 
experiences,  in  which  he  copied  the  letters  he 
wrote  to  his  friends  and  those  which  he  received 
in  retnm — a  practice  somewhat  similar  to  that  of 
the  inveterate  joumalizer,  Haydon,  the  painter, 
who  pasted  all  me  letters  addressed  to  him  in  the 
ample  pages  of  his  folio  records.  He  had  tested 
his  intellectual  powers  in  his  club  compositions, 
and  in  a  series  of  essays  under  the  appropriate 
title  of  The  Bhaptodut^  which  were  published  in 
1789  in  the  ^^  Columbus  Magazine."  Their  recep- 
tion had  given  him  confidence  in  his  intellectual 
resources.  A  distrust  of  his  qualifications  for  the 
more  active  legal  career  was  doubtless  an  equally 
or  more  exciting  cause  of  his  detennination. 
Ilie  decision  must,  however,  be  r^rded,  as  it 
seems  to  have  afterwards  b^n  by  its  author,  as 
an  unfortunate  one.  The  demands  of  a  profession 
were  precisely  those  which  he  needed  to  cure  his 
shyness,  call  him  from  a  too  retired  mode  of  life, 
a  constant  habit  of  Introspection  and  revery, 
which  he  indulged  to  an  usurious  extent,  and 
which  an  exclusively  literary  career  tended,  as 
his  works  prove,  to  foster  ratiier  than  combat. 

Due  credit  must  at  the  same  time  be  given  to 
him  for  resolution  and  braverv.  He  was  not  only 
the  first  person  in  America  who  ventured  to  pur- 
sue literature  as  a  profession,  bnt  almost  the  first 
to  mflJse  an  attempt  in  the  field  of  imaginative 
writing,  ^sconnected  with  the  advocacy  of  any 
question  of  national  or  local  interest. 

He  sought  relief  from  the  doubts  and  anxieties 
incident  to  this  change  of  his  plans  in  a  journey 
to  New  York  to  visit  his  intimate  friend  Dr. 
Elihn  Hubbard  Smith,  with  whom  he  had  become 
acquainted  while  the  latter  was  prosecuting  his 
medical  studies  at  Philadelphia.  He  was  intro- 
duced by  this  gentleman  to  William  Dunlap,  the 
punter  and  author,  and  to  most  of  the  leading 
literary  and  scientific  men  of  the  city,  many  of 
whom  met  at  a  weekly  reunion  under  the  pleasant 
title  of  the  '^Friendly  Club,"*  of  which  Brown, 
who  seems  to  have  deserved  the  epithet  of  Dr. 
Johnson,  that  of  being  a  ^  dnbable  man,"  soon 
became  a  member.  Chving,  doubtless,  to  the  at- 
tractiveness of  the  choice  literary  society  of  these 
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gentlemen,  onr  aatbor'a  visits  to  New  Toric  were 
mora  and  more  prolonged,  and  foUowiDg  one  ano- 
ther at  less  and  lees  intervals,  he  virtoall;  beoame 
a  resident  of  the  city. 

A  letter  pablished  in  the  "  Literary  Magazine" 
written  about  this  time,  descriptive  of  a  joomey 
to  Rocfcaway,  contains  a  pleasant  and  ourioos 
description  of  that  celebrated  waterinf^place, 
which  he  speaks  of  as  at  that  time  "a  pl&ce  of 
&8hi enable  resort." 

Rewrote  in  the  fiill  and  winter  of  1797awork 
which  he  refers  to  in  his  journal  as  "  the  dinlo^e 
of  Aleuin,  in  which  the  topic  of  Marriage  is  dis- 
cnased  with  some  degree  of  snbtletf,  at  least." 
It  was  pnblislied  in  the  same  year,  but  its  crude 
and  hazardous  theories  on  the  subject  of  divorce 
and  other  social  topics  excited  little  attention,  and 
were  abandoned  by  the  anther  as  he  grew  wiser 
and  older.  He  also  speaks  in  his  joamal  of 
having  commenced  a  novel  in  a  aeriee  of  letters, 
which  was  never  completed. 

During  the  summer  of  J798  the  yellow  fever 
broke  out  in  New  York.  Brown,  nnwiUinf;  to 
kiae  the  society  of  his  friend  Smith,  in  whose 
boose  he  was  then  resident,  detennined  to  raraain 
in  the  city,  relying  for  seonnty,  as  he  states  in  a 
letter  to  his  brother  James,  on  his  mode  of  living, 
"from  which  animal  fi>od  and  spiritoons  liqnors 
are  wholly  excluded."  He  abo  relied  on  the  re- 
moteness of  his  residence  trom  the  infected  dis- 
tricL  The  latter  advantage  was  neutralized  by 
the  hnmone  conduct  of  himself  and  Dr.  Smith  in 
removing  the  friend  of  the  latter,  Scandella,  an 
Italian  gentleman,  who  was  attacked  by  the  dis- 
ease, to  their  home,  where  he  soon  aRer  died. 
Both  friends  caught  the  infection ;  but  Smith  fell, 
and  Brown  recovered. 

His  correspondence  bears  tonching  evidence  of 
his  sorrow  for  the  loss  of  his  friend,  and  his  novel 
of  Arthur  Mcrvyn  gives  asiinilar  testimony  of  the 
lasting  elfeot  which  his  eiperienoe  as  an  eye- 
witness of  and  sufferer  from  the  pestilence  here 
and  in  his  native  city  in  1798  made  upon  him. 

We  next  hear  of  a  magazine  projected  by 
Brown.  It  does  not  seem  to  have  got  ont  of  the 
Umbo  of  castle-building,  although  the  reqnisites 
W  insure  snoceas  are  moderate.  They  are  thus 
stated  in  a  letter  to  his  brother  Armit,  and  are 
interesting  as  an  item  of  literary  history : 

"Four  hundred  sobecribers  will  repay  the  an- 
aaaX  expense  of  dzleen  hundred  dollars.  As 
■con  as  this  nomber  is  obtained,  the  printers  will 
be^n,  and  trnst  to  tlie  punctual  payment  of  these 
fbr  r^mbnrsement.  All  above  four  hundred  will 
be  clear  profit  to  me ;  one  thousand  subscribers 
will  prodace  fbnr  thousand  five  hundred  do)lar>, 
and  dedacting  the  annual  expense  will  leave  two 
thonsand  seven  hundred." 

We  find  him  in  1769  contributing  a  series  of 
papers  entitled  T^eMan  at  Homa  to  the  "Weekly 
Magazine,"*  a  miscellany  of  some  merit.  These 
papers  have  a  ooanecting  thread  of  story,  hut  are 
fbr  the  moat  part  occupied  with  reflections  on 
men  and  society.  They  extend  through  the  first 
volume,  and  are  tbllowed  in  the  second  by  his 
novel  of  Arthur  Mervyn. 

*  ne  Ws«k1r  Ibguina  <^  eriirinil  "Emtjt.  Fultlra  PImhl 
ud  InUrfMliif  Intel ll|teo«.  nilli. ;  Junu  WiiKen.  Bro. 
lip.  n.    IL  ffttn  Id  h«T<  been  oonUniied  i  Ultla  onr  *  jua. 


The  projected  magazine  gave  way  to  a  eeriea  cf 
far  greater  imoortanee,  not  only  to  tbe  reputation 
of  the  anther  DQt  to  that  of  the  Hteratnre  of  bit 
country.  His  first  step,  however,  in  the  carew 
which  was  to  make  him  famous  was  arreeted  by 
an  annoying  mishap.  The  story  is  worth  relating 
as  it  shows  the  obstacles  with  which  authonhip 
in  Americahad to  struggle  in  itsin&ncy.  Brown 
ivrote  his  first  novel,  bearing  the  title  of  Skf 
Walk,  or  the  Man  Unhn&um  to  Simte^f*     The 

Iirinter  who  hod  engaged  to  print  the  work  and 
ook  to  its  sale  fbr  his  My,  died  when  his  taik 
was  nearly  completed.  His  executors  refbsed  to 
fulfil  the  contract  or  U>  sell  the  printed  sheets  at 
the  price  the  author's  friends  ofiereil  fbr  tbein, 
and  thus  "Sky Walk"  was  denied  a  terrestrial 
career.      The   fate   of   the   sheets   is   unknown. 


plete  natnre  of  his  published  worka,  wrote  quite 
as  much  to  please  himself  as  the  pnbtic,  did  not 
probably  take  the  matter  to  heart,  and  afterwards 
moorporated  portions  of  his  ill^ted  novel  in 
Edgar  HunUey. 


In  the  year  1798  his  Wieland  appeared.  Tt 
was  published  in  a  duodecimo  volume  of  aome 
three  hundred  pages  by  T.  &  J.  Swords  and  H. 
Caritat.  Its  success  was  immediate,  and  aoBtimn- 
latiug  to  its  author  that  in  the  December  alter  its 
publication  he  wrote  Orrooud.  The  publication  of 
thisseoondnovelinNew  York,  ITS!),  was  fbUowed 
by  the  first  part  of  that  of  Arthur  Ifervyn  dnn'ne 
thesameyear  in  Philadelphia.  This  was  followeu 
in  a  few  months  by  Edgar  Hnnttey,  in  1800  by 
the  second  part  of  Arthur  Mervyn,  and  in  (be 
next  year  bv  Clara  Howard  and  Jane  TalboL 
His  literary  labors  at  this  period  seem  to  hava 
been  interrupted  only  by  a  short  visit  to  ron>» 
friends  at  Middletown,  Connecticut,  in  Jane, 
179S  ;  by  a  similar  excarsion  to  Princeton,  New 
Jersey,  to  meet  his  eldest  brother,  whoseordinary 
reddence  was  Charle«tan,  South  Carolina,  and  a 

•  Tbe  "  prnposdi' for  pnttllistlmi  ■pnar  on  thf  eoTcroTlbi 
WHk)7  Kiiguliiis,  pubUihed  In  PhlMalpU*  ta  in& 
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toHr  of  a  few  weeks  in  the  sammer  of  1801,  up 
tiie  Hudson^  throngh  Massachusetts  to  Northami^ 
ton,  and  thenoe  by  Hartford  and  New  Haven  to 
New  York. 

This  rapid  snooeasion  of  fiotitions  narratives  is 
almost  unexampled  in  literary  history,  but  does 
not  seem  to  have  satisfied  the  intellectual  activity 
of  their  author.  In  the  month  of  April,  1799, 
he  carried  out  his  favorite  plan  of  a  periodical  by 
the  issue  in  New  York  of  No.  1  of  the  MonthCy 
Maga&ine  and  Ameriean  Reoiew,  He  was  the 
ohi^  contributor  to  its  pages,  but  it  does  not 
seem  to  have  met  a  success  equal  to  his  novels,  as 
it  closed  with  the  century  in  1800.  A  second 
attempt  was  more  permanent;  The  LiUfnvry 
Magazine  and  Ameriean  Regieter  started  in  Oc- 
tober, 1803,  in  Philadelphia,  where  its  projector 
was  again  a  resident,  having  been  continued  for 
five  years. 

In  1808  he  also  published  the  first  of  several 
politicd  essays,  that  on  the  Ceseion  of  Louisiana 
to  France,  in  which  he  advocated  the  purchase 
of  that  region  by  the  United  States,  and  the  pro- 
gressive territonal  extension  of  the  Union,  in  ani- 
mated and  earnest  language.  In  November,  1 804, 
he  married  Miss  Elizabeth  Linn,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  Dr.  William  Linn,  of  New  York. 

Brown,  whose  mind  seems  to  have  been  at  all 
times  clear  and  practical  vrith  regard  to  the 
duties  of  life,  aware,  perhaps,  of  the  limited  scope 
of  his  novels,  and  finding  nimself  breaking  loose 
from  the  peculiarities  of  mental  existence  to 
which  they  owe  their  power  as  well  as  their  indi- 
viduality, applied  himself  to  graver  though  less 
ambitious  labor,  and  devoted  himself,  after  his 
marriage,  with  increased  energy  to  his  Htorary 
career.  He  projected,  and  by  the  aid  of  Mr.  Con- 
rad, the  active  publisher  of  his  Magazine,  issued 
in  1806  the  first  volume  of  the  ^^  American  Regis- 
ter." This  was  the  first  publication  of  its  l^nd 
which  appeared  in  the  country.  It  contained 
European  and  American  annals,  Review  of  Lite- 
rature, Foreign  and  American  State  papers,  Mis- 
cellaneous articles,  an  American  Obituary,  and  a 
Chronicle,  consisting  of  a  large  number  of  brief 
articles.  The  narrative  portions  are  excellent. 
This  series  was  continued  in  semi-annual  volumes, 
interrupted  only  by  ^e  death  of  its  author  five 
years  afterwards. 

A  second  political  pamphlet  appeared  about 
this  time  on  the  Jav  Treaty,  rejected  by  Jefiferson. 
A  third,  entitled  An  Addren  to  the  Congress  of 
the  United  States  on  the  utility  and  justice  of 
restrictions  upon  Foreign  Commerce,  with  reflec- 
tions on  Foreign  Thrade  in  general  and  the  future 
prospects  of  America,  was  published  in  1809. 

He  also  planned  a  system  of  general  geography, 
which,  with  the  exception  of  the  part  relating  to 
the  United  States,  was  completed  at  the  time  of 
bis  death.  It  has  never  been  published,  but  is 
said  by  his  biographers  to  have  been  admirably 
executed.  He  also  *^  made  considerable  progress 
in  a  work  on  Rome  during  the  Age  of  the  Anto- 
nines,  similar  to  Anacharsis'  Travels  in  Greece."* 

In  addition  to  these  MSS.  he  left  behind  him 
A  number  of  elaborately  executed  architectural 
drawings,  a  study  which  was  always  a  favorite 
one  vrith  him. 

*  Llfo  pnftxed  to  th«  ediUon  of  his  novels,  1387. 


In  reading  of  snob  a  constant  series  of  impor- 
tant intellectual  productions  we  are  in  danger  of 
forgetting  that  their  author  was  a  man  weak  in 
body  though  strong  in  mind.  It  was  doubtless 
soldy  in  consequence  of  the  strict  regime*  of  his 
life  that  he  was  enabled  to  resist  the  attacks  of 
disease  which,  as  we  have  seen,  had  seized  upon 
him  almost  at  his  birth,  until  his  thirty-ninth 
year.  "  When,"  says  he,  in  a  letter  written  to  a 
friend  about  this  period,  '^have  I  known  that 
lightness  and  vivacity  of  mind,  which  the  divine 
fiow  of  health,  even  in  calamity,  produces  in  some 
men!  Never — scarcely  ever.  Not  longer  than 
half  an  hour  at  a  time,  since  I  have  called  myself 
man."  In  order  to  combat  the  now  rapidly  ad- 
vancing strides  of  consumption  he  was  induced 
to  lay  aside  his  books,  as  years  ago  in  his  school- 
boy days  he  had  been  forced  to  lay  aside  the 
books  of  others,  for  a  journey  from  home.  He 
accordingly  made  a  brief  visit  to  New  York, 
stopping  at  several  points  in  the  state  of  New 
Jersey.  This  was  in  the  summer  of  1809.  On 
the  tenth  of  November  in  the  same  year  he  took 
to  his  bed  ^^  with  a  violent  pain  in  his  side  for 
which  he  was  bled" — and  was  confined  to  his 
room  until  his  death  on  the  twenty-second  of 
February  following.  The  gentleness  and  equa- 
nimity of  his  life  did  not  desert  him  at  its  close. 
Though  often  tortured  by  disease  he  conversed 
cheeifully  with  his  wife  and  friends,  and  retained 
Ml  possession  of  his  faculties  to  the  last. 

Brown  describes  himself  as  *^mute  among 
strangers."  Like  many  persons  of  reserved  habits 
he  took  intense  enjoyment  in  the  society  of  his 
intimate  friends.  His  stationary  mode  of  life 
shows  that  he  had  little  of  the  spirit  of  adven- 
ture. • "  I  would  rather,"  he  says, "  consort  for  ever 
with  a  ploughman  or  even  an  old  Bergen  market- 
woman,  than  expose  myself  to  an  hundredth  part 
of  the  perils  which  beset  the  heels  of  a  Ledyard 
or  a  Park."  He  was  careless  of  his  money,  and 
slovenly  in  dress.  His  description  of  Mervyn  has 
been  well  applied  by  his  biographer,  Dunfap,  to 
himself.  ^^  My  existence  is  a  series  of  thoughts^ 
rather  than  of  motions.  Ratiocination  and  deduc- 
tion leave  my  senses  unemployed."  He  appears 
to  have  had  but  little  sympathy  with  the  Quakers. 
'*  The  truth  is,"  he  says,  "  I  am  no  better  than  an 
outcast  of  that  nnwarlike  sect."  His  religious 
views  were  unsettled  in  the  early  period  of  his 
life,  but  in  the  preface  to  his  Magazine  he  empha- 
tically professes  his  faith  in  Christianity.  His 
moral  character  was  unexceptionable.  He  was 
much  beloved  by  his  friends  and  relatives,  and 
was  liberal  notwithstanding  his  poverty,  receiv- 
ing his  sisters-in-law,  on  their  father^s  death,  into 
his  own  family.  In  person.  Brown  was  tall  and 
strongly  framed,  but  extremely  thin.  His  com- 
plexion was  pale  and  sallow,  his  hair  straight  and 
olack.  The  expression  of  his  face  was  strongly 
marked  with  melancholy.  ^^  I  saw  him,"  says 
Sully,  the  painter,  *■''  a  little  before  his  death.  I 
had  never  known  him — ^never  heard  of  him — 
never  read  any  of  his  works.  He  was  in  a  deep 
decline.    It  was  in  the  month  of  November — our 


*  Brown  was  an  abstinent  from  splrltnons  llqnors  lonicr  before 
th3  date  of  temi>enince  societies,  and  was  eqanllj  slmplo  in  his 
diet  In  one  of  his  magazines  be  has  written  papers  on  tha 
deleterious  effect  of  intemperance,  and  of  the  use  of  grcasj 
articles  of  food. 
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Indian  snmniei^-when  the  air  is  Ml  of  8nx>ke. 
Passing  a  window  one  day,  I  was  caught  by  the 
sight  of  a  man,  with  a  remarkable  physiognomy, 
writing  at  a  table  in  a  dark  room.  The  sun 
shone  directly  upon  his  head.  I  never  shall  for- 
get it  Tlie  dead  leaves  were  falling  then — ^it 
was  Charies  Brockden  Brown.^'  ^*  Brown  lived 
in  Philadelphia,^^  says  John  Neal,  who  fomishes 
this  anecdote,  ^*in  Eleventh,  between  Walnut 
and  Chesnot  streets,  in  a  low,  dirty,  two-story 
brick  house,  standing  a  little  in  from  the  street 
— ^with  never  a  tree  nor  a  shrub  near  it** 
His  novels,  though  successful,  probably  added 
little  to  his  finan<^  resources.  He  says  in  one 
of  his  letters  to  his  brother,  James  Brown,  dated 
New  York,  April,  1800,  ^  Bookmaking,  as  you 
observe,  is  the  dullest  of  all  trades,  and  the  most 
that  any  American  can  look  for  in  his  native 
country  is  to  be  reimbursed  for  his  unavoidable 
expenses.  *  *  Tlie  saleability  of  my  works  will 
mudk  depend  upon  their  popularity  in  England, 
whither  Caritat  has  carried  a  considerable  num- 
ber of  Wieland,  Ormond,  and  Mervyn.** 

The  novels  were  reprinted  and  well  received  in 
England,  though  we  are  not  aware  that  the 
auwor  ever  derived  any  pecuniary  advantage 
from  their  sncoess.  Arthur  Mervyn  and  Edgar 
Huntley  have  taken  a  place  in  Bentley^s  Library 
of  Standard  Romance. 

Brown  entertained  a  moderate  estimate  of  his 
own  literarv  powers.  In  the  prospectus  to  his 
^^  Literary  Magazine,**  issued  October,  1803,  he 
says — "'  I  sliall  take  no  pains  to  conceal  mv  name. 
Anybody  may  know  it  who  chooses  to  ask  me  or 
my  publisher.  I  shall  not,  however,  put  it  at  the 
bottom  of  this  address.  My  diffidence,  aa  my 
friends  would  call  it,  and  my  discretion,  as  my 
enemies  (if  I  have  any)  would  term  it,  hinders 
me  from  calling  out  my  name  in  a  crowd.  *  * 
I  ain  fiu*  fri>m  wishing,  however,  that  my  readers 
should  judge  of  my  exertions  by  my  former  ones. 
I  have  written  much,  but  take  much  blame  to 
myself  for  something  which  I  have  written,  and 
take  no  praise  for  anything.  I  should  ei\joy  a 
larger  share  of  my  own  respect  at  the  present 
moment  if  nothing  had  ever  flowed  from  my  pen, 
Uie  production  of  which  could  be  traced  to  me. 
A  variety  of  causes  induce  me  to  form  such  a 
wish,  but  I  am  principally  influenced  by  the  con- 
sideration that  time  can  scarcely  fiiil  of  enlaiging 
and  refining  the  powers  of  a  man ;  while  the 
world  is  sure  to  judge  of  his  capacities  and  prin- 
ciples at  fifty  from  what  he  has  written  at  fifteen.** 
He  was  not,  however,  insensible  to  the  pleasure 
of  success.  In  a  letter  to  his  brother,  dated  Feb. 
15,  1799,  almost  the  only  one  in  whicn  he  alludes 
to  the  success  of  his  literary  attempts,  he  says, 
*^  I  add  6omewhat>  though  not  so  much  as  I  might 
if  I  were  so  inclined,  to  the  number  of  my  friends. 
I  find  to  be  the  writer  of  Wieland  and  Omumd  is 
a  greater  reoommendation  than  I  ever  imagined 
it  would  be.** 

Caleb  Williams  was  published  in  1794.  Wie- 
land appeared  four  years  later.  There  is  an  un- 
doubtea  resembhmce  between  this  and  Brown*s 
other  novels  and  that  of  Godwin.  That  Brown 
admired  Caleb  Williams  is  amply  proved  by  his 
letter  to  his  brotlier,  in  which  he  speaks  of  its 
^transcendent  merits  as  compared  to  the  mass  of 
novels.**    The  two  authors  were  alike  in  their 


eamestnesB  and  directness,  and  in  their  sombre 
views  of  society.  They  both  relied  more  on  the 
development  of  a  story,  the  working  out  of  an 
idea,  than  on  the  exhibition  of  character.  There 
is  also  some  similarity  of  style.  Here,  however, 
the  resemblance  ceases.  Caleb  Williams  is  writ- 
ten to  expose  the  evils  of  the  social  system  of 
Enghmd,  and  of  the  exaggerated  ideas  of  perso- 
nal honor  derived  from  the  times  of  chivalry 
working  on  a  noble  but  morbidly  senative  herOk 
Wieland  is  a  £uicifDl  attempt  to  illustrate  the 
effects  which  might  be  produced  by  the  compara- 
tively trifling  agency  of  ventriloquism.  One  oeals, 
as  its  title  fidthfuUy  promises,  with  ^^  things  aa 
they  are**— the  other  tries  to  trick  us  into  a  belief 
in  tiie  supernatural,  though  not  actually  deserting 
the  regions  of  the  real — scenes,  incidents,  charac- 
ters, results,  are  all  dififerent. 

In  writing  Wieland,  Brown  seems  to  have 
taken  a  lesson  from  the  laboratories  of  his  nume- 
rous medical  friends,  rather  than  from  any  litenr^ 
raodeL  He  probably  derived  the  opening  inch 
dent,  the  destruction  oi  the  elder  Wiehmd  by 
spontaneous  combustion,  from  the  doctors.  As 
he  continues  his  characters  are  passive  matter  in 
his  hands.  He  troubles  himself  httle  if  any  to 
individualize.  They  are  nothing  apart  from  the 
droumstanoea  which  surround  tliKBRL  It  is  only 
when  brought  into  conjunction  in  the  lonely  coun- 
try-house, Uke  the  contents  of  the  crudme,  that 
they  show  their  latent  virtues,  and  like  these  too 
the^  are  well  nigh  absorbed  in  the  result  The 
incidents  of  the  tale  are  equally  fitulty.  The 
supernatural  voice  whose  monitions  lead  Wieland 
to  inunolate  wife  and  children,  turns  out  to  be 
the  miserable  trickery  of  the  ^^  biloquist**  Carwin. 
who^  commencing  the  purposeless  annoyance  ox 
a  fiunily  of  strangers,  nas  not  the  courage  to 
avow  his  tricks  until  after  they  have  led  to  this 
bloody  catastrophe.  With  all  its  improbabilities, 
however,  the  tale  enforce  the  breathless  attention 
of  the  reader  from  beginning  to  end. 

Brown  was  sensible  of  the  abruptness  of  the 
introduction  of  Carwin,  and  to  mend  the  matter 
commenced  the  memoirs  of  the  early  career  of 
this  mysterious  and  disagreeable  personage  in  the 
'*  Literary  Magaane.**  He  abandoned  the  plan 
after  writing  a  few  chj4yt6r8  which  have  no  con- 
nexion whatever  with  the  stoiy  they  were  in- 
tended to  complete,  except  in  the  relation  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  ^  biloquist**  becomes  sensi- 
ble of  his  peculiar  powers. 

The  other  novels  have  a  more  real  though  not 
less  intense  interest  They  introduce  ns  to  a 
somewhat  wider  range  of  characters,  men  of 
mixed  and  complicated  natures,  not  the  blind 
slaves  and  passive  agents  of  a  sin^^  idea.  They 
bring  ns,  too,  to  the  city,  but  it  is  most  often 
to  the  dty  in  its  plague-stricken  agonies,  when 
its  streets  are  almost  as  desdate  as  the  fron- 
tier settiement  and  wooded  fastnesses  in  which 
the  author  delights.  We  have  littie  of  tiie 
domestic  life  eitiier  of  dty  or  country.  There  it 
scarcdy  any  dialogue  to  stay  the  stem  progress 
of  events — the  characters  are  more  disposed  to 
eohloquize  than  to  talk.  We  have  few  glimpses 
of  indoor  comfort  in  mansion  or  cottage,  no 
peaceful  views  of  smiling  landscape.  Brown  can 
depict  natural  sceneir,  imd  does  it  too  with  a  firm 
and  bold  hand,  but  his  pictures  have  more  of  Sal* 
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vator  than  of  Olaade.  In  the  wild  sceneiy  of 
Pennsylvania,  in  the  then  wilderness  of  the  Forks 
of  the  Delaware,  he  is  as  much  at  home  as  among 
the  right  angles  <^  his  native  city.  In  Edgar 
Hnndey  he  Ims  given  fiill  scope  to  his  love  of 
natural  scenery.  The  strange  wild  ramble  of  the 
flomnambnlist  through  cave,  forest,  and  river,  is 
full  of  fine  description,  though  the  viuying  scone 
is  suggested  rather  than  portrayed.  The  adven- 
tures with  the  cougar  and  the  Indians  in  the  same 
story  are  wonderfmly  animated ;  anticipating  and 
foreshadowing  the  more  elaborate  efforts  of  the 
great  successor  of  the  first  American  novelist. 

msT  ArrmAMAScm  or  oabwxh— fboh  wdblakd. 

One  sanny  afternoon,  I  was  standing  in  the  door 
of  my  hoose,  when  I  marked  a  person  passing  close 
to  the  edge  of  the  bank  that  was  in  front  His  pace 
WAS  a  careless  and  lingering  one,  and  had  none  of 
that  grscefolaess  and  ease  which  distinguish  a  per- 
son with  certain  advantages  of  education  from  a 
down.  His  gait  was  rustie  and  awkward.  His 
form  was  ungainly  and  disproportioned.  Shoulders 
broad  and  square,  breast  sunken,  his  head  drooping, 
his  body  of  uniform  breadth,  supported  by  long  and 
lank  legs,  were  the  ingredients  of  his  frame.     His 

Sarb  was  not  ill  adapted  to  such  a  figure.  A 
iouched  hat,  tarnished  by  the  weather,  a  coat  of 
thick  grey  cloth,  cut  and  wrought,  as  it  seemed,  by 
a  country  tailor,  blue  worsted  stockings,  and  shoes 
fastened  Dy  thones,  and  deeply  discolored  by  dust, 
which  brush  had  never  disturbed,  constituted  his 
dressw 

lliere  was  nothing  remarkable  in  these  appear- 
ances ;  they  were  frequently  to  be  met  with  on  the 
road,  and  in  the  harvest  field.  I  cannot  tell  why  I 
gased  upon  them,  on  this  occasion,  with  more  than 
ordinary  attention,  unless  it  were  that  such  figures 
were  seldom  seen  by  me,  except  on  the  road  or 
field.  This  lawn  was  only  traversed  bv  men  whose 
views  were  directed  to  the  pleasures  of  the  walk,  or 
the  grandeur  of  the  scenery. 

He  passed  slowly  along,  frequently  pausing,  as  if 
to  examine  the  prospect  more  deliberately,  but  never 
tominff  his  eye  towards  the  house,  so  as  to  allow 
me  a  view  of  nis  countenance.  Presently,  he  entered 
a  eopee  at  a  snudl  distance,  and  disappeared.  My 
eye  followed  him  while  he  remained  in  sight  u 
his  image  remained  for  any  duration  in  my  fancy 
after  his  departure,  it  was  because  no  other  object 
occurred  sufficient  to  expel  it 

I  continued  in  the  same  spot  for  half  an  hour, 
vaguely,  and  by  fits,  contemplating  the  image  of 
this  wanderer,  and  drawing,  from  outward  appear- 
ances, those  inferences,  with  respect  to  the  intelleo- 
tual  history  of  this  person,  which  experience  affords 
us.  I  reflected  on  the  alliance  which  commonly 
•absists  between  ignorance  and  the  practice  of  agri- 
culture, and  indulged  myself  in  airy  speculations  as 
to  tiie  influence  of  progressive  knowledge  in  dissolv- 
ing this  alliance,  and  embodying  the  dreams  of  the 
poetSL  I  asked  why  the  plough  and  the  hoe  might 
not  become  the  trade  of^  every  human  being,  and 
how  this  trade  mi^ht  be  made  conducive  to,  or,  at 
least,  consistent  with  the  acquisitioa  of  wisdom  and 
eloquence. 

Weary  with  these  reflections,  I  returned  to  the 
kitchen  to  perform  some  honsehold  office.  I  had 
usually  but  one  servant^  and  she  was  a  girl  about 
my  own  age.  I  was  busy  near  the  chimney, 
and  she  was  employed  near  the  door  of  the  apart- 
ment, when  some  one  knocked.  The  door  was 
opened  by  her,  and  she  was  immediately  addressed 
with — ^*'Pi'ythee,  good  girl,  canst  thou  ripply  a 


thirsty  man  with  a  glass  of  buttermilk  f  She 
answered  that  there  was  none  in  the  house.  "  Aye, 
but  there  is  some  in  the  dairy,  yonder.  Thou 
knowest  as  well  as  I,  though  Hermes  never  taught 
thee,  that  thoueh  every  dairy  be  a  house,  every 
house  is  not  a  dairy."  To  this  speech,  though  she 
understood  only  a  part  of  it,  she  replicKl  by  repeat- 
ing her  assurances,  that  she  had  none  to  give. 
"  Well,  then,"  rejoined  the  stranger,  "  for  charity's 
sweet  sake,  hand  me  forth  a  cup  of  cold  water." 
The  girl  said  she  would  go  to  the  spring  and  fetch 
it  "  Kay,  ^ve  me  the  cup,  and  suffer  me  to  help 
myself  Neither  manacled  nor  lame,  I  should  merit 
burial  in  the  maw  of  carrion  crows,  if  I  laid  this 
task  upon  thee."  She  gave  him  the  cup,  and  he 
turned  to  go  to  the  spring. 

I  listened  to  this  dialogue  in  silence.  The  words 
uttered  by  the  person  without,  affected  me  as  some- 
what singular,  but  what  chiefly  rendered  them  re- 
markable, was  the  tone  that  accompanied  them.  It 
was  wholly  new.  My  brother's  voice  and  Pleyel's 
were  musical  and  energetic  I  had  fondly  imagined, 
that,  in  this  respect,  they  were  surpassed  by  none. 
Kow  my  mistake  was  detected.  I  cannot  pretend 
to  communicate  the  impression  that  was  maae  upon 
me  by  these  accents,  or  to  depict  the  degree  in 
which  force  and  sweetness  were  blended  in  them. 
They  were  articulated  with  a  distinctness  that  was 
unexampled  in  my  experience.  But  this  was  not 
alL  The  voice  was  not  only  mellifluent  and  clear, 
but  the  emphasis  was  so  just,  and  the  modulation  so 
impassionecl,  that  it  seemed  as  if  a  heart  of  stone 
could  not  fail  of  being  moved  by  it  It  imparted  to 
me  an  emotion  altogether  involuntary  and  incon- 
trollable.  When  he  uttered  the  words,  "  for  charity's 
sweet  sake,"  I  dropped  the  cloth  that  I  held  in  my 
hand,  my  heart  overflowed  with  sympathy,  and  my 
eyes  with  unbidden  team. 

This  description  will  appear  to  you  trifling  or 
incredible.  The  importance  of  these  circumstances 
will  be  manifested  in  the  sequeL  The  manner  in 
which  I  was  affected  on  this  occasion,  was,  to  my 
own  apprehension,  a  subject  of  astonishment  The 
tones  were  indeed  such  as  I  never  heard  before ;  but 
that  they  should,  in  an  instant,  as  it  were,  dissolve 
me  in  tears,  will  not  easily  be  believed  by  others^ 
and  can  scarcely  be  comprehended  by  myseli 

It  will  be  readily  supposed  that  I  was  somewhat 
inquisitive  as  to  the  person  and  demeanor  of  our 
visitant  After  a  moment's  pause,  I  stepped  to  the 
door  and  looked  after  him.  Judge  my  surprise, 
when  I  beheld  the  self-same  fis ure  that  had  appeared 
a  half  hour  before  upon  the  bank.  My  fancy  had 
conjured  up  a  very  aifferent  image.  A  form,  and 
attitude,  and  garb,  were  instantly  created  worthy 
to  accompany  such  elocution ;  but  this  person  was, 
in  all  visible  respects,  the  reverse  of  this  phantom. 
Strange  as  it  may  seem,  I  could  not  speedily  recon- 
cile mjrself  to  this  disappointment  Instead  of 
returning  to  my  employment,  I  threw  myself  in  a 
chair  that  was  placed  opposite  the  door,  and  sunk 
into  a  fit  of  musing 

My  attention  was,  in  a  few  minutes,  recalled  by 
the  stranger,  who  returned  with  the  empty  cup  in 
his  hand.  I  had  not  thought  of  the  circumstance,  or 
should  certainly- have  chosen  a  different  seat  He 
no  sooner  showed  himself,  than  a  confused  sense  of 
impropriety,  added  to  the  suddenness  of  the  inter- 
view, for  which,  not  havin|(  foreseen  it,  I  had  made 
no  preparation,  threw  me  into  a  state  of  the  most 
painful  embarrassment  He  brought  with  him  a 
placid  brow ;  but  no  sooner  had  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
me  than  his  face  was  as  glowingly  suffusea  as  my 
own.  He  placed  the  cup  upon  tiie  Bench,  stammered 
out  thanks,  and  retired. 
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It  was  Bonie  time  before  I  could  reooyer  my 
wonted  composure.  I  had  snatched  a  view  of  the 
■trangcr's  countenance.  The  impreseion  that  it 
made  was  vivid  and  indelible.  His  cheeks  were 
pallid  and  lank,  his  eyes  sunken,  his  forehead  over- 
shadowed by  coarse  straggling  hairs,  his  teeth  large 
and  irregular,  though  sound  and  brilliantly  white, 
and  his  chin  discolored  by  a  tetter.  His  skin  was  of 
coane  grain,  and  sallow  hue.  Every  feature  was 
wide  of  beauty,  and  the  outline  of  his  face  reminded 
you  of  an  inverted  cone. 

And  yet  his  forehead,  so  far  as  shaggy  locks  would 
allow  it  to  be  seen,  his  eves  lustrously  black,  and 
possesainff,  in  the  midst  of  haggardness,  a  radiance 
inexpressibly  serene  and  potent,  and  something  in 
the  rest  of  his  features,  which  it  would  be  in  vain  to 
describe,  but  which  served  to  betoken  a  mind  of  the 
highest  order,  were  essential  ingredients  in  the  por- 
trait  This,  in  the  effects  which  immediately  flowed 
from  it,  I  count  among  the  most  extraordinary  in- 
cidents of  my  life.  This  face,  seen  for  a  moment, 
continued  for  hours  to  occupy  my  £uicy,  to  the 
exclusion  of  almost  every^  other  image.  I  had  pur- 
posed to  spend  the  evening  with  niy  brother,  but  I 
eould  not  resist  the  inclination  of  forming  a  sketch 
upon  paper  of  this  memorable  visaffe.  Whether 
my  hand  was  aided  by  any  peculiar  inspiration,  or 
I  was  deceived  by  my  own  fond  conceptions,  this 
portrait,  though  hastily  executed,  appeared  unexcep- 
tionable to  my  own  taste. 

I  placed  it  at  all  distances,  and  in  all  lights ;  my 
eyes  were  riveted  upon  it  Half  the  ni^ht  passed 
away  in  wakefulness  and  in  contemplation  of  this 
picture.  So  flexible,  and  yet  so  stubborn,  is  the 
numan  mind.  So  obedient  to  impulses  the  most 
transient  and  brief,  and  yet  so  unalterably  ob- 
seri'ant  of  the  direction  which  is  g^ven  to  it! 
How  little  did  I  then  foresee  the  termination  of 
that  chain,  of  which  this  may  be  regarded  as  the 
fintlinkf 
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In  proportion  ns  I  drew  near  the  city,  the  tokens 
of  its  calamitous  condition  became  more  apparent 
Every  farm-house  was  filled  with  supernumerary 
tenants;  fugitives  from  home;  and  haunting  the 
skirts  of  the  road,  eager  to  detain  every  passenger 
with  inquiries  after  newa  The  passengers  were 
numerous;  for  the  tide  of  emigration  was  by  no 
means  exhausted.  Some  were  on  foot,  bearing  in 
their  countenances  the  tokens  of  their  recent  terror, 
and  filled  with  mournful  reflections  on  the  forlorn- 
ness  of  their  state.  Few  had  secured  to  themselves 
an  asylum ;  some  were  without  the  means  of  paying 
for  victuals  or  lodging  for  the  coming  night ;  others, 
who  were  not  thus  destitute,  yet  knew  not  whither 
to  apply  for  entertainment,  every  hoiipo  being 
alrcaay  overstocked  with  inhabitants,  or  barring  its 
inhospitable  doors  at  their  approach. 

Families  of  weeping  mothers,  and  dismayed  chil- 
dren,  attended  with  a  few  pieces  of  indispensable 
furniture,  were  carried  in  vehicles  of  every  form. 
Tiio  parent  or  husband  hod  perished ;  and  the  price 
of  pome  moveable,  or  the  pittance  handed  forth  by 
public  charity,  had  been  expended  to  purchase  the 
means  of  retiring  from  this  theatre  of  disasters; 
though  uncertain  and  hopeless  of  accommodation  in 
the  neighboring  districta 

Between  these  and  the  f^igitives  whom  curiosity 
had  led  to  the  road,  dialogues  frequently  took  place, 
to  which  I  was  suffered  to  listen,  'From  every 
mouth  the  tale  of  sorrow  was  repeated  with  new 
aggravations.  Pictures  of  their  own  distress,  or  of 
that  of  their  neighbors,  were  exhibited  in  all  the 


hues  which  imagination  can  annex  to  peatilenee  and 
poverty. 

My  preoonoeptiona  of  the  evil  now  i^peared  lo 
have  fiulen  abort  of  the  truth.  The  dangers  into 
which  I  was  rushing,  seemed  more  numerous  and 
imminent  than  I  had  previously  imagined.  I  wavered 
not  in  my  purpose.  A  patiic  crept  to  my  heart» 
which  more  venement  exertions  were  neceasary  to 
subdue  or  control ;  but  I  harbored  not  a  momentary 
doubt  that  the  course  which  I  had  taken  was  pre- 
scribed by  duty.  There  was  no  difliculty  or  relue- 
tance  in  proceeding.  All  for  which  my  efibrts  were 
demanded,  was  to  walk  in  this  path  without  tumidt 
or  alarm. 

Various  drcnmstances  had  hindered  me  from  set- 
ting out  upon  this  journey  as  early  as  was  proper. 
My  frequent  pauses  to  listen  to  the  narratives  ci 
travellers,  contributed  likewise  to  procrastination. 
The  sun  had  nearly  set  before  I  reached  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  city,  i  pursued  the  track  which  I  nad 
formerly  taken,  and  entered  High  street  after  night- 
fall Instead  of  equipages  and  a  throng  of  passen- 
gers, the  voice  of  levity  and  glee,  which  I  had  for- 
merly observed,  and  which  the  mildness  of  the 
season  would*  at  other  times,  have  produced,  I 
found  nothing  but  a  dreary  solitude. 

The  market-place,  and  each  side  of  this  magnifi- 
cent avenue  were  illuminated,  as  before,  by  lamps; 
but  between  the  verge  of  Schuylkill  and  the  heart 
of  the  city,  I  met  not  more  than  a  dozen  figures; 
and  these  were  ghost-like,  wrapt  in  cloaks,  from 
behind  which  they  cast  upon  me  glances  of  wonder 
and  suspicion ;  ana,  as  I  approached,  changed  their 
oourse,  to  avoid  touching  me.  Tlicir  clothes  were 
sprinkled  with  vinegar ;  and  their  nostrils  defended 
from  contagion  by  some  powerful  perfume. 

I  cast  a  look  upon  the  nouses,  wnich  I  reeolleeted 
to  have  formerly  been,  at  this  hour,  brilliant  with 
lights,  resounding  with  lively  voices,  and  thronged 
with  busy  faces.  Now  they  were  closed,  above  and 
below ;  dark,  and  without  tokens  of  bein^  inhabited. 
From  the  upper  windows  of  some,  a  gleam  some- 
times fell  upon  the  pavement  I  was  traversing,  and 
showed  that  their  tenants  had  not  fled,  but  were 
secluded  or  disabled. 

These  tokens  were  new,  and  awakened  all  my 

rinics.  Death  seemed  to  hover  over  this  scene,  and 
dreaded  that  the  floating  pestilence  had  already 
lighted  on  my  frame.  1  had  scarcely  overcome 
these  tremors,  when  I  approached  a  house,  the  door 
of  which  was  opened,  and  before  which  stood  a  v^ii- 
de,  which  I  presently  recognised  to  be  a  hearse 

The  driver  was  seated  on  it  I  stood  stil],  to 
mark  his  visage,  and  to  observe  the  course  which  he 
proposed  to  take.  Presently  a  coflSn,  borne  by  two 
men,  issued  from  the  house.  The  driver  was  a 
negro,  but  his  companions  were  white.  Their  f<M- 
tures  were  marked  by  ferocious  indifference  to  dan- 
ger or  pity. 

One  of  them,  as  he  assisted  in  thrustine  the  coffin 
into  the  cavity  provided  for  it,  said,  "  nibe  damned 
if  I  think  the  poor  dog  was  quite  dead.  It  wasn't 
the  fever  that  ailed  him,  but  the  sight  of  the  giri 
and  her  mother  on  the  floor.  I  wonder  how  they  all 
got  into  that  roouL     What  carried  tliem  there  r 

The  other  surliQr  muttered,  "Hieir  legs,  to  be 
sure." 

**  But  what  should  they  hug  together  in  one  room 
for?" 

•*  To  save  us  trouble,  to  be  sure." 

"  And  I  thank  them  with  all  my  heart ;  but 
damn  it,  it  wasn't  right  to  put  him  in  his  coffin 
before  the  breath  was  fairly  gone.  I  thought  the 
last  look  he  gave  me,  told  me  to  stay  a  few 
minutes." 
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"PshAvt  He  could  not  lirei  The  Booner  dead 
the  better  for  him;  as  well  as  for  iia.  Did  yoa 
mark  how  he  eyed  tu,  irhen  we  carried  away  his 
wife  and  daughter  t  I  never  cried  in  my  life,  since 
I  was  knee-high,  but  cnrse  me  if  I  ever  felt  in  better 
tane  for  the  business  than  lost  then.  Heyt"  eon- 
tinaed  he,  looking  up,  and  observing  me  standing  a 
few  pnces  distant  and  listening  to  their  discourse, 
••  what's  wanted!     Anybody  dead P 

I  stayed  not  to  answer  or  parley,  but  hurried  for- 
ward. My  joints  trembled,  and  cold  drops  stood  on 
my  forehead.  I  was  ashamed  of  my  own  infirmity ; 
and  by  vigorous  efforts  of  my  reason,  regained  some 
degree  of  compoiure.  The  evening  had  now  ad- 
vanced, and  it  oehoved  me  to  procure  accommoda- 
tion at  some  of  the  inn& 

These  were  easily  distinguished  by  their  nans, 
but  many  were  without  inhabitants.  At  lengtn,  I 
lighted  upon  one,  the  hall  of  which  was  open,  and 
the  windows  lifted.  After  knocking  for  some  time, 
a  young  girl  appeared,  with  many  marks  of  distress. 
In  answer  to  my  question,  she  answered  that  both 
her  parents  were  sick,  and  that  they  could  receive 
no  one.  1  inquired,  in  vain,  for  any  other  tavern  at 
which  strangers  might  be  accommodated.  She 
knew  of  none  such ;  and  left  me,  on  some  one's  call- 
ing to  her  from  above,  in  the  midst  of  my  embarrass- 
ment. After  a  moment's  pause,  I  returned,  discom- 
forte<l  and  perplexed,  to  the  street 

I  proceeded,  in  a  considerable  decree,  at  random. 
At  length  I  reached  a  spacious  building  in  Fourth 
^street,  which  the  sign-post  showed  me  to  be  an  inn. 
I  knocked  loudly  and  often  at  the  door.  At  Icngtli 
a  female  opened  the  window  of  the  second  story, 
and  in  a  tone  of  peevishness  demanded  what  I 
wanted  f     I  tol<l  Iier  that  I  wanted  lodging. 

*•  Go  hunt  for  it  somewhere  else,"  said  she;  "youll 
find  none  here."  I  began  to  expostulate ;  but  she 
shut  the  window  with  quickness,  and  left  me  to  my 
own  reflections. 

I  began  now  to  feel  some  regret  at  the  journey  I 
had  taken.  Never,  in  the  depth  of  caverns  or 
forests,  was  I  equally  conscious  of  loncliue"»«.  I  was 
surrounded  by  the  liabitations  of  men ;  but  I  was 
destitute  of  a^wociate  or  friend.  I  had  money,  but  a 
horse  shelter,  or  a  morsel  of  food,  could  not  be  pur- 
chasetL  I  came  for  the  purpose  of  relieving  others, 
but  stood  in  the  utmost  need  myself  Even  m  health 
my  condition  was  helpless  ana  forlorn;  but  what 
would  become  of  me,  should  this  fatal  malady  be 
contracted.  To  hope  that  an  osyUim  would  be 
afforded  to  a  sick  man.  which  was  denied  to  me  in 
health,  was  unreasonable. 

The  first  impulse  which  flowed  from  tlieso  reflec- 
tions, wiis  to  hasten  back  to  Malvarton;  which, 
with  sufficient  diligence,  I  might  hope  to  regain 
before  the  morning  light  I  could  not,  methought, 
return  upon  my  steps  with  too  much  speed.  I  was 
prompted  to  run,  as  if  the  pest  was  rushing  up<in  me, 
a:icl  could  be  eluded  only  by  the  most  precipitate 
flight 

This  impulse  was  ouickly  counteracted  by  new 
i'leaa.  I  tliought  witn  indignation  and  shame  on 
the  imbecility  of  my  proceoning.  I  called  up  the 
images  of  Susan  Hadwin,  and  of  ^Wallace.  I  re- 
viewed the  motives  which  had  led  me  to  the  under- 
taking of  this  journey.  Time  had.  by  no  means, 
dimimshed  their  force.  I  had,  indeed,  nearly  arrived 
at  the  accomplishment  of  what  I  had  intended.  A 
few  steps  would  carry  me  to  Thetford's  habitatioiu 
This  might  be  the  critical  moment,  when  succour 
was  most  needed,  and  would  be  most  efficacious. 

I  had  previously  concluded  to  defer  going  thither 
till  the  ensuing  morning ;  but  why  should  I  allow 
myself  a  moment's  deUiyf    I  might  at  least  gain  an 
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external  view  of  the  house,  and  circumstances  mi^ht 
arise,  which  would  absolve  me  from  the  obligation 
of  remaining  an  hour  longer  in  the  city.  All  for 
which  I  came  might  be  performed ;  the  destiny  of 
Wallace  be  ascertained ;  and  I  be  once  more  safe 
within  the  precincts  of  McUverton  before  the  return 
of  day. 

I  immediately  directed  mj  steps  towards  the  habi- 
tation of  Thetford.  Carrioges  bearing  the  dead 
were  frequently  discovered.  A  few  passengers  like- 
wise occurred,  whose  hasty  and  perturl^d  steps 
defioted  their  participation  in  the  common  distress 
The  house,  of  which  I  was  in  quest,  quickly  appeare<l. 
Light  from  an  upper  window  indicated  that  it  wns 
still  inhabited. 

I  paused  a  moment  to  reflect  in  what  manner  it 
became  me  to  proceed.  To  ascertain  the  existence 
and  condition  of  Wallace  was  the  purpose  of  my 
journey.  He  had  inhabited  this  house ;  and  whether 
he  remained  in  it,  was  now  to  be  known.  I  felt 
repugnance  to  enter,  since  my  safety  might,  by 
enterinff,  be  unawares  and  uselessly  endangered 
Most  of  the  neighboring  houses  were  apparently 
deserted.  In  some  there  were  various  tokens  of 
people  being  within.  Might  I  not  inquire,  at  one 
of  these,  respecting  the  condition  of  Hietford's 
family  f  Yet  why  should  I  disturb  them  by  in- 
quiries so  impertinent,  at  this  unseasonable  hour! 
To  knock  at  Thetford's  door,  and  put  my  questions 
to  him  who  should  obey  the  signal,  was  the  obvious 
method. 

I  knocked  dubiously  and  lightly.  No  one  came. 
I  knocked  again,  and  more  loudly ;  I  likewise  drew 
the  bell.  I  distinctly  heard  its  distant  pealsi  If 
any  were  within,  my  signal  could  not  mil  to  be 
iiotice<l.  I  paused,  and  listened,  but  neither  voice 
nor  footsteps  could  be  heard.  The  light,  though 
obscured  by  window  curtains,  which  seemed  to  be 
drown  close,  was  still  perceptible. 

I  ruminated  on  the  causes  that  might  hinder  my 
summons  from  being  obeyed.  I  figured  to  myself 
nothing  but  the  helplessness  of  disease,  or  the  insen- 
sibility of  death.  These  images  only  urged  me  to 
persist  in  endeavorii.g  to  obtain  admission.  With- 
out weighing  the  consequences  of  my  act,  I  involun- 
tarily lifted  the  latcli.  The  door  yielded  to  my- 
hand,  and  I  put  my  feet  within  the  passage. 

Once  more  I  paused.    The  passage  was  of  consi- 
derable extent,  ond  at  the  end  of  it  I  perceived  light 
as  from  a  lamp  or  candle.    Tliis  impelled  me  to  go> 
forward,  till  I  reached  the  foot  of  a  staircase    A 
candle  stood  upon  the  lowest  step. 

This  was  a  new  proof  that  the  house  was  not 
deserted.  I  struck  my  heel  against  the  floor  with 
some  violence ;  but  this,  like  my  former  signals^  was. 
unnoticed.  Having  proceeded  thus  far,  it  would 
have  been  absurd  to  retire  with  my  purpose  un- 
effected.  Taking  the  candle  in  my  hand,  I  opened 
a  door  that  was  near.  It  led  into  a  spacious  parlor, 
furnished  with  profusion  and  splendor.  I  walked 
to  and  fro,  gazing  at  the  objects  which  presented' 
themselves ;  and  involved  in  peqtlcxity,  I  knocked 
with  my  heel  louder  than  ever  p  but  no  less  inef- 
fectually. 

Notwithstanding  the  liglits  wliich  I  had  seen,  it 
was  possible  tliat  the  house  was  uninhabited.  This  I 
wns  resolved  to  ascertain,  by  proceeding  to  the 
chamber  which  I  had  observc<f,  from  without,  to  be 
illuminated.  Tliis  chamber,  as  fisr  ns  the  comparison 
of  circumstances  would  permit  me  to  -decide,  I  be- 
lieved to  be  the  same-  in  which  I  had  passed  the 
first  night  of  my  late  abode  in  the  city.  Now  was 
I,  a  second  time,  in  almost  equal  ignorance  of  my 
situation,  and  of  the  consequences  which  imi)ended^ 
exploring  my  way  to  the- some  recess. 
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I  mounted  the  stair.  As  I  approached  the  door 
of  which  I  was  in  search,  a  vapor,  infectious  and 
deadly,  assailed  my  senses.  It  i*esembled  nothing 
of  -which  I  had  ever  before  been  sensible.  Many 
odors  had  been  met  with,  even  since  my  arrival  in 
the  city,  less  supportable  than  this.  I  seemed  not 
so  much  to  smeil  as  to  taste  the  element  that  now 
encompassed  me.  I  felt  as  if  I  had  inhaled  a  poison- 
ous and  subtle  fluid,  whose  power  instantly  bereft 
my  stomach  of  all  vigor.  Some  fatal  influence  ap- 
peared to  seize  upon  my  vitals ;  and  the  work  of 
corrosion  and  decomposition  to  be  busily  begun. 

For  a  moment,  I  doubted  whether  imagination 
had  not  some  share  in  producing  my  sensation ;  but 
I  had  not  been  previously  panic-6ti*uck ;  and  even 
now  I  attended  to  nay  own  sensations  without  men- 
tal discomposure.  That  I  had  imbibed  this  disease 
was  not  to  be  questioned.  So  far  the  chances  in 
my  favor  were  annihilated.  The  lot  of  sickness  was 
drawn. 

Whether  my  case  would  be  lenient  or  malignant ; 
whether  I  should  recover  or  p<^rish,  was  to  be  left 
to  the  decision  of  the  future.  Tliis  incident,  instead 
of  appalling  me,  tended  rather  to  invigorate  my 
courage.  The  danger  which  I  feared  had  come.  I 
might  enter  with  indifference  on  this  theatre  of 
pestilence.  I  might  execute  without  faltering,  the 
dntics  that  my  circumstances  might  create.  My 
state  was  no  longer  hazardous;  and  my  destiny 
would  be  totelly  uninfluenced  by  my  future  con- 
duct. 

The  pang  with  which  I  was  first  seized,  and  the 
momentary  inclmation  to  vomit,  which  it  produced, 
presently  subsided.  My  wholesome  feelings,  indeed, 
did  not  revisit  me,  but  strength  to  proceed  was 
restored  to  me.  The  effluvia  became  more  sensible 
as  I  approached  the  door  of  the  chamber.  The 
door  was  ajar;  and  the  light  within  was  perceived. 
Aly  belief,  that  tliose  witliin  were  dead,  was  pre- 
sently confuted  by  a  sound,  which  I  first  supposed 
to  be  that  of  steps  moving  quickly  and  timorously 
across  the  floor.  This  ceased,  and  was  succeeded  by 
sounds  of  different,  but  inexplicable  import 

Having  entered  the  apartment,  I  saw  a  candle  on 
tlie  hearth.  A  table  was  covered  with  vials  and 
other  apparatus  of  a  sick  chamber.  A  bed  stood  on 
one  side,  the  curtain  of  which  was  dropped  at  the 
foot,  so  as  to  conceal  any  one  within.  L  fixed  my 
eyes  upon  this  object  There  were  sufficient  tokens 
tfiat  some  one  lay  upon  the  bed.  Breath,  drawn  at 
long  intervals ;  mutterings  scarcely  audible ;  and  a 
tremulous  motion  in  the  bedstead,  were  fearful  and 
intelligible  indications. 

If  my  heart  faltered,  it  must  not  be  supposed  tliat 
my  trepidations  arose  from  any  selfish  considera- 
tionsw  Wallace  only,  the  object  of  my  search,  was 
present  to  my  fancy.  Pervaded  with  remembrance 
of  the  Hadwins;  of  the  agonies  which  they  had 
already  endured ;  of  the  despair  which  would  over- 
whelm the  unhappy  Susan,  when  the  death  of  her 
lover  should  be  ascertained ;  observant  of  the  lonely 
condition  of  this  house,  whence  I  could  only  infer 
that  the  sick  had  been  denied  suitable  attendance ; 
and  reminded  by  the  symptoms  that  appeared,  that 
this  being  was  struggling  with  the  agonies  of  death ; 
a  sickness  of  the  heart,  more  insupportable  than 
that  which  I  had  just  experienced,  stole  upon  me. 

Mj  fancy  readily  depicted  the  progress  and  com- 
pletion of  this  tragedy.  Wallace  was  the  first  of 
the  family  on  whom  the  pestilence  had  seized. 
Thetford  had  fled  from  his  habitation.  Perhaps,  as 
a  father  and  husband,  to  shun  the  danger  attending 
his  stay,  was  tlie  injunction  of  his  duty.  It  was 
questionless  the  conduct  which  selfish  regards  would 
aictate.    Wallace  was  left  to  jn'rish  alone ;  or,  per- 


hape,  which  indeed  was  a  Biippodtion  somewhat  jns- 
tified  by  appearances,  he  haa  been  left  to  the  ten- 
dence  of  mercenary  wretches;  by  whom,  at  thb 
desperate  moment  he  had  been  abandoned. 

I  was  not  mindless  of  the  poasibility  that  these 
forebodings,  specious  as  tliey  were,  might  be  falscL 
The  dying  person  might  be  someotlier  than  WoUaee. 
The  whispers  of  my  hope  were,  indeed,  funt ;  but 
they,  at  least,  prompted  me  to  snatch  a  look  At  the 
expiring  man.  Ft*r  this  purpose,  I  advanced  and 
thrust  my  head  within  the  curtain. 

1he  features  of  one  whom  I  had  seen  so  tran- 
siently as  Wallace,  may  be  imagined  to  be  Lot  e:iaily 
recognised,  especially  when  those  features  were 
tremulous  and  deathniL  Here,  however,  the  differ- 
ences were  too  conspicuous  to  mislead  me.  I  beheld 
one  in  whom  I  could  recollect  none  that  bore  resem- 
blance. Though  ghastly  and  livid,  the  traced  of 
intelligence  and  beauty  were  undefaced.  The  life 
of  Wallace  was  of  more  value  to  a  feeble  individual, 
but  surely  the  being  that  was  stretehed  before  me, 
and  who  was  hastening  to  his  last  breath,  was  pre- 
cious to  thousands. 

Was  he  not  one  in  whose  place  I  would  willingly 
have  died?  The  offering  was  too  late.  His  ex- 
tremities were  already  cold.  A  vapor,  noisome  and 
contagion!*,  hovored  over  him.  The  flutterir.gs  of 
his  pulse  had  ceased.  Ills  existence  was  about  to 
close  amidst  convulsion  and  pangs. 

I  withdrew  my  gaze  from  this  object,  and  walked 
to  a  table.  I  was  nearly  unconscious  of  my  move- 
ments. My  thoughts  were  occupied  with  contem- 
plations of  the  train  of  horrors  and  disasters  that 
pursue  the  race  of  man.  My  musings  were  quickly 
interrupted  by  the  sight  of  a  small  cabinet,  tiie 
hirges  of  which  were  broken  and  the  lid  half  raised. 
In  the  present  state  of  my  thoughts,  I  was  prone  to 
suspect  the  worst  Here  were  tracea  of  pillage. 
Some  casual  or  mercenary  attendant  had  not  only 
contributed  to  hasten  the  death  of  the  patte:;t,  but 
had  rifled  his  property  and  fled. 

This  suspicion  would,  perhaps,  have  yielded  to 
mature  reflections,  if  I  had  been  suffered  to  refleel 
A  moment  scarcely  elapsed,  when  some  appearance 
in  the  mirror,  which  hung  over  the  table,  called  my 
attention.  It  was  a  human  figure,  nothing  could  m 
briefer  tlian  the  glance  that  I  fixed  npon  this  appa- 
rition, yet  there  was  room  enough  for  the  vague 
conception  to  suggest  itself,  that  the  dying  man  had 
started  from  his  bed  and  was  approaching  m& 
This  belief  was,  at  the  same  instant-,  confutinl.  by 
the  survey  of  his  form  and  garb.  One  eye,  a  scar 
upon  his  cheek,  a  towny  skin,  a  form  gproteraueJy 
mispro|>ortioned,  brawny  as  Hercules,  and  haotted 
in  fivery,  composed,  sa  it  were,  the  parts  of  ooe 
view. 

To  perceive,  to  fear,  and  to  confront  this  appari- 
tion were  blended  into  one  sentiment  I  tnrn«d 
towards  him  with  the  swiftness  of  lightning,  but  my 
speed  was  useless  to  my  safety.  A  blow  upon  my 
temple  was  succeeded  by  an  utter  oblivion  cif 
thought  and  of  feeling.  I  sank  upon  the  floor  pni^* 
trate  and  senseless. 

Mv  insensT&ility  might  be  mistaken  by  observes? 
for  death,  yet  same  part  of  tliis  interval  was  haun>>« 
by  a  fearful  dream.  I  conceived  mj^self  lying  ^a 
the  brink  of  a  pit,  whose  bottom  the  eye  could  not 
reach.  My  hands  and  legs  were  fettered,  so  as  ft*" 
disable  me  from  resisfii^g  two  grim  and  gigantic 
figures,  who  stooped  to  lift  me  from  the  cart!x 
Tlieir  purpose,  metbought,  was  to  cast  me  into  tiis 
abyss.  My  terrors  were  unspeakable,  and  I  ftrog^ 
gled  with  such  force,  that  my  bonds  snapped  and  I 
found  myself  at  libery.  At  this  moment  my  seme 
returned  and  I  opened  my  ey< 
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The  memory  of  recent  events  was,  for  a  time, 
effaced  by  my  visionary  horrors.  I  was  conscious 
of  transition  from  one  state  of  being  to  another,  but 
my  imagination  was  still  filled  with  imnges  of  dan> 
ger.  The  bottomless  gulf  and  my  gigantic  perse- 
cutors were  still  dreaded.  I  looked  ujp  with  eager- 
ness. Beside  me  I  discovered  three  figures,  whose 
character  or  office  were  explained  by  a  coffin  of  pine 
boards  which  lay  upon  the  floor.  One  stood  with 
hammer  and  naiu  in  his  hand,  as  ready  to  replace  and 
fiisten  the  lid  of  the  coffin,  as  soon  as  its  burthen 
should  be  received. 

I  attempted  to  rise  from  the  floor,  but  my  head 
was  dizzy  and  my  sight  confused.  Ferceivmg  me 
revive,  one  of  the  men  assisted  me  to  regain  my 
feet.  The  mist  and  confusion  presently  vanished,  so 
as  to  allow  me  to  stand  unsupported  and  to  move. 
I  once  more  gazed  at  my  attendants,  and  recognised 
the  three  men,  whom  I  had  met  in  High  street,  and 
whose  conversation  I  have  mentioned  that  I  over- 
heard. I  looked  again  upon  the  coffin.  A  waver- 
ing recollection  of  the  incidents  that  led  me  hither 
and  of  the  stunning  blow  which  I  had  received, 
occurred  to  me.  I  saw  into  what  error  appearances 
had  misled  these  men,  and  shuddered  to  reflect,  by 
what  hairbreadth  means  I  had  escaped  being  buried 
alive. 

Before  the  men  had  time  to  interrogate  me,  or  to 
comment  upon  my  situation,  one  entered  the  apart- 
ment, whose  habit  and  mien  tended  to  encourage 
me.  The  stranger  was  characterized  by  an  aspect 
full  of  composure  and  benignity,  a  face  in  which  the 
serious  lines  of  age  were  blended  with  the  ruddiness 
and  smoothness  of  youth,  and  a  garb  that  bespoke 
that  religious  proiession,  with  whose  benevolent 
doctrines  the  example  of  Hadwin  had  rendered  me 
familiar. 

On  observing  me  on  my  feet,  he  betrayed  marks 
of  surprise  and  satisfaction.  He  addressed  me  in  a 
tone  of  mildnessL 

•*  Toong  man,"  said  he,  "  what  is  thy  condition  f 
Art  thou  sick  f  If  thou  art,  thou  must  consent  to 
receive  the  best  treatment  which  the  times  will 
afford.  These  men  will  convey  thee  to  the  hospital 
at  Bush  Hill." 

Tlie  mention  of  that  contagions  and  abhorred  re- 
ceptacle, inspired  me  with  some  degree  of  energy. 
"  No,"  said  I, "  I  am  not  sick,  a  violent  blow  reduced 
me  to  this  situation.  I  shall  presently  recover 
strength  enough  to  leave  the  spot  without  assistance." 

He  looked  at  me,  with  an  incredulous  but  com- 
passionate air ;  **  I  fear  thou  dost  deceive  thyself  or 
me.  The  necessity  of  going  to  the  hospital  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  but  on  the  whole  it  is  best  Per- 
haps, indeed,  thou  hast  kindred  or  friends  who  will 
take  care  of  thee." 

"No,"  said  I;  "neither  kindred  nor  friends.  I 
am  a  stranger  in  the  city.  I  do  not  even  know  a 
single  being." 

"Alas!"  returned  the  stranger,  with  a  sigh,  "  thy 
Btatc  is  sorrowful — ^but  how  iamest  thou  liither?" 
continued  he,  looking  around  him,  "and  whence 
cotnest  thouf" 

"  I  came  from  the  country.  I  reached  the  city  a 
few  hours  ago.  I  was  in  search  *of  a  friend  who 
lived  in  this  house." 

"  Thy  undertaking  was  strangely  hazardous  and 
rash ;  but  who  is  the  friend  thou  seekest  f  Was  it 
he  who  (lied  in  that  bed,  and  whose  corpse  has  just 
been  removed  V* 

•The  men  now  betrayed  some  impatience ;  and  in- 
quired of  the  last  comer,  whom  they  called  Mr. 
Estwick,  what  they  were  to  da  He  turned  to  me, 
and  asked  if  I  were  willing  to  be  conducted  to  the 
hospital  f 


I  assured  him  that  I  was  free  from  disease,  and 
stood  in  no  need  of  assistance;  adding,  that  my 
feebleness  was  owing  to  a  stunning  blow  received 
from  a  ruffian  on  my  temple.  The  marks  of  this 
blow  were  conspicuous,  and  after  some  hesitation  ho 
dismissed  the  men ;  who,  lifting  the  empty  coffin  on 
their  shoulders,  disappeared 

He  now  invited  me  to  descend  into  the  parlor ; 
"  for,"  said  he,  "  the  air  of  this  room  is  deadly.  I 
feel  already  as  if  I  should  have  reason  to  repent  of 
having  entered  it" 

He  now  inquired  into  the  cause  of  those  appear- 
ances which  ne  had  witnessed.  I  explained  my 
situation  as  clearly  and  succinctly  as  I  was  able. 

After  pondering,  in  silence,  on  my  story ; — "  I  see 
how  it  is,**  said  he ;  "  the  person  whom  thou  sawest 
in  the  agonies  of  death  was  a  stranger.  He  was 
attended  by  his  servant  and  a  hired  nurse.  His 
master's  death  being  certain,  the  nurse  was  des- 
patched by  tlie  servant  to  procure  a  coffin.  He  pro- 
Dably  chose  that  opportunity  to  rifle  his  master's 
trunk,  that  stood  upon  the  table.  Thy  unseasonable 
entrance  interrupted  him ;  and  he  designed,  by  the 
blow  which  he  gave  thee,  to  secure  his  retreat 
before  the  arrival  of  a  hearse.  I  know  the  man, 
and  the  apparition  thou  hast  so  well  described,  was 
hisw  Thou  sayest  that  a  friend  of  thine  lived  in  his 
house — ^thou  hast  come  too  late  to  be  of  servica 
The  whole  family  have  perished.  Not  one  was  suf- 
fered to  escape." 

THOMAS  GRE£N  FESSENDEN, 

TnoMAS  Green,  tho  son  of  tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Fos- 
senden  of  that  place,  author  of  a  volume  entitled 
A  Theoretical  JSxplanation  of  the  Science  of  Sanc^ 
tity^  was  bom  at  Walpole,  New  Hampshire,  April 
22, 1771.  He  completed  his  course  at  Daitmoutli 
in  1796,  having  supported  himself  while  at  college 
by  teaching  psalmody  in  the  evenings,  and  keep- 
ing school  during  the  vacations,  and  afterwards 
studied  law  at  Rutland,  Vt.  While  thus  occupied, 
he  amused  his  leisure  hours  by  contributing  to 
the  Dartmouth  Eagle  and  the  Walpole  Farnier^s 
Weekly  Museum,  a  number  of  humorous  poems 
similar  in  style  to  those  of  Royal  Tvler  and  the 
other  "  Walpole  Wits."  One  of  these,  "  The 
Country  Lovers,"  became  very  popular.  In  1801, 
he  visited  London  for  the  purpose  f»f  inti'oducing 
a  new  hydraulic  machine,  in  which  he  had,  with 
a  number  of  friends,  become  interested ;  but  on 
subjecting  the  macliine  to  a  more  thorough  test 
than  it  had  received  in  America,  it  was  found 
not  to  answer  the  purpose.  His  plans  thus  frus- 
trated, in  the  hope  of  still  turning  his  journey 
to  account,  he  embarked  in  a  project  set  on 
foot  by  a  ifellow  countryman,  resident  in  Lon- 
don, of  constructing  a  water-mill  on  the  Thames. 
He  invested  his  me^ns  in  the  purchase  of  one-fifth 
of  tho  concern.  The  project  failed.  During  the 
season  of  anxiety  occasioned  by  this  disaster,  and 
while  a  portion  of  the  time  confined  to  his  bed 
by  sickness,  he  made  a  literary  venture,  which 


lA^ 


i^rufu^^ 


proved  as  successful  as  his  former  attempts  hac" 
disastroic 
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The  Terrible  Tractoration^  was  composed  as  a 
satire  on  the  medical  p^ofe^8ion  in  j^encral ;  its 
8pecial  snbjoot  heing  the  Metallic  Tractors  of 
Perkin«,t  an  ap])lication  of  galvanism  to  the 
treatment  of  disease,  in  the  efficacy  of  which 
Fes:ienden  then  and  afterwards  professed  himself 
to  be  a  believer.}  It  professes  to  be  com- 
posed by  a  starving  garreteer  in  the  pay  of  the 
faculty,  to  write  down  the  new  invention.  A 
I  urge  portion  of  the  volume  is  occupied  by  origi- 
nal notes,  satinzing  the  oommentitors,  which 
crjual  in  humor  the  text  they  illustrate.  The 
poem  was  published  anonymously,  and  was  va- 
riously attributed  to  Gilford,  Woloot,  the  author 
of  "  Peter  PindjT,"  and  Iluddesford,  an  author  to 
whom  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  allude.§ 
Its  success  relieved  the  author's  embarrassments, 
which,  according  to  a  storj'  wo  have  heard,  had 
ox)nfined  him  to  a  jail,  where  the  poem  waa 
written. 

The  author  followed  up  this  hit  by  a  collec- 
tion of  newspaper  contributions,  with  the  title 
Original  Poems, 

In  1804  Fessendcn  returned  to  America,  where 
bi)th  of  his  volumes  had  been  reprinted  with  suc- 
cess, and  published  in  the  same  year  a  violent  at- 
tack, in  verse,  on  the  Jeffersonians,  entitled  Demo- 
cracy Unveiled^  or  Tyranny  stripped  of  the  garb 
of  Patriotism.  He  next  started  a  periodical,  The 
Weekly  Ijispect&r^  in  New  York,  whicli  was  con- 
tinued about  two  years.  This  was  a  pleasant 
miscellany,  of  a  literary  rather  than  political  cha- 
racter, enlivened  by  Christopher  Caustic's  verses, 
as  well  as  his  lively  prose,  but  after  a  trial  of  two 
3"ear3  proved  unsucceSvsful.  The  editor  clones  the 
tifty-sccond  number  with  a  spirited  editorial,  from 
which  we  extract  a  few  passages : — 

"  The  inevitable  hour,**  which  speedily  overtakes, 
in  Columbia's  "  happy  Innd,"  every  publieatioii 
which  aspires  to  any  character  for  literature,  sci- 
ence, or  general  information,  above  that  of  a  com- 
mon daily  advertising  newspaper,  has  put  a  period 
to  the  Weekly  Inspector. 

Our  good  men  think  that  on  editor  must  write — 
write — write  well  if  he  can,  but  nt  any  rate  write. 
They  measure  his  brains  by  the  yard.  He  that  will 
turn  out  the  greatest  quantity  of  matter  in  a  given 
time  is  the  greatest  man.  JSo  matter  whether  new 
or  old,  but  something  which  tlie  majority  have  not 
seen.     •        •        »        • 

Horace's  poet,  who  could  write,  I  forget  how 
many  lines,  while  he  could  stand  on  one  leg,  would 


*  Terrible  Traetoratlon  II  A  Poetical  Petition  against  Galva- 
nising Trumpery,  and  the  Perfctnlstio  InatitiitloD,  In  four  can- 
to%  most  respeotfally  addressed  to  the  Royal  College  of  Phy- 
Hlcians,  by  Cbrlstopher  Caustic,  M.D.,  IX.D.,  A8S.,  Fellow  of 
the  Boyal  College  of  Physicians,  Aberdeen,  and  Honorary 
Member  of  no  less  than  nineteen  very  learned  societies.  First 
American,  from  the  second  London  edition,  revised  and  cor- 
rected by  the  author,  with  additional  notes.  New  York : 
Bamnel  Stansbnry.    13C4. 

t  Perkins,  after  practising  his  system  in  London,  came  to 
this  country  **  armed  with  his  tractors,  and  fortified  by  the 
crcdontlals  of  a  Kore  of  bishops  and  other  dignitaries  of  the 
Church  of  England,"  and  professed  to  care  yellow  fever  by  his 
Tracton.  He  was  allowed,  in  consequence  of  the  sympathy 
of  tlie  Directors  of  the  Now  York  Hospital,  to  introduce  his 
practice  Int.)  that  Institution.  He  died  himself  of  the  yellow 
fever  in  1799,  a  few  months  after  his  arrival,  and  was  buried 
iM  the  Potter's  Field,  now  the  Washington  Parfttlo  Ground. 
— Kemlnisccnces  of  Christopher  Colles,  by  Dr.  J.  W.  Fnmclsi 
in  Knickerbocker  Gallery. 

1  Preface  to  the  Modern  Piiiloropher,  1806.  p.  11. 

Mut^,  p.  2G2.  ^ 


be  the  man,  of  all  men,  for  nn  editor  of  an  American 
newspaper.  AmericaoB  look  at  the  quantity  and 
not  the  quality.  Give  ua  so  much  of  something, 
and  we  will  cail  you  a  great  nmn.  Write  us  sixteen 
pages  a  week  of  original  matter,  no  matter  how 
much  was  stolen,  and  we  will  set  you  on  the  top  of 
a  liberty  pole. 

In  1806  he  published  The  Minute  Philosopher^ 
an  enlargement  of  the  Terrible  Traetoratum.  A 
third  edition  was  published  towards  the  close  of 
his  life. 

We  next  hear  of  him  in  1812,  as  practising 
law  at  Bellows  FaUs,  Vermont.  Here  he  married. 
In  1815  he  removed  to  Brattleboro',  where  he 
edited  The  Reporter^  a  political  news(paper.  He 
returned  to  Bellows  Falls  in  the  next  year,  where 
he  edited  a  newspaper  called  The  Intelligencer,  a 
position  he  retained  until  1822,  publishing  in  tlie 
meantime  a  volume  in  veri^e.  The  Ladies*  Moni- 
tor, lie  then  removed  to  Boston,  to  commence  the 
Kete  England  Farmer,  a  weekly  agricultural  jour- 
nal, which  attained  high  rank  in  its  department, 
in  his  hands.  While  conducting  this  journal,  he 
edited  two  other  periodicals  of  a  similar  charac- 
ter. The  Horticultural  Register  and  The  Sili 
Manual,  and  al^o  prepared  a  number  of  treatises 
on  similar  subjects.  In  these  pursuit*^  the  remain- 
der of  his  life  was  passed.  He  died  of  apoplexy 
at  Boston,  November  11,  1837.  The  Mas^ichu- 
setts  Society  f<»r  Promoting  Aginculture,  and  the 
Horticultural  Society,  erected  a  monument  over 
his  remains  at  Mount  Auburn.*  Nathaniel  Haw- 
thorne, in  an  article  in  the  American  Monthly 
Magazine,  has  furnished  a  pleasant  picture  of  Fes- 
senden  towaixls  the  close  of  his  career. 

In  January.  1836,  I  became,  and  continued  for  a 
few  months,  an  inmnte  of  Mr.  Fessendeu's  family.  It 
was  my  6r8t  acquaintance  with  liim.  His  image  i» 
before  my  minas  eye  at  this  moment ;  slowly  ap- 
proaching  me  with  a  lamp  in  his  hand,  liis  hairVrey, 
nis  face  solemn  and  pale,  his  tall  and  |>ort]y  ^are 
bent  with  heavier  infirmity  than  befitted  his  yeoni 
His  dress — though  he  had  improved  in  this  particu- 
lar since  middle  life — was  marked  by  a  truly  scho- 
lastic negligence.  He  greeted  me  kindly,  and  with 
plain,  old-fashioned  courtesy;  though  I  fancied  that 
he  somewhat  regretted  the  interruption  of  his  eve- 
ning studies.  After  a  few  moments'  talk,  he  invited 
me  to  accompany  him  to  Iiis  study,  and  give  roy 
opinion  on  some  passages  of  satirical  verse,  which 
were  to  be  inserted  in  a  new  edition  of**  Terrible 
Traetoratlon."  Years  before  I  had  lighted  on  an  il- 
lustrated copy  of  this  poem,  bestrewn  with  vene- 
rable dust,  in  a  comer  of  a  college  library ;  and  it 
seemed  strange  and  whimsical  that  I  Bhoold  find  it 
still  in  progress  of  composition,  and  be  consulted 
nbout  it  by  Doctor  faustic  himselC  While  Mr.  Fcs- 
scnden  read,  I  had  leisure  to  glance  around  at  hU 
study,  which  was  very  characteristic  of  tlie  man  and 
his  occupations.  The  table,  and  great  part  of  the 
floor,  was  covered  with  books  and  piimphlets  oo 
agricultural  subjects,  newspapers  from  all  qnarten» 
manuscript  articles  for  the  New  England  Farmer, 
and  manuscript  stanzas  for  **  Terrible  Tractoration.* 
There  was  such  a  litter  as  always  gathers  rtmnd  a 
literary  man.  It  bespoke,  nt  once,  Mr,  Fe<$Fc:  doi^ 
amiable  temper  and  his  abstracted  habits,  that  s^e- 
ral  members  of  the  family,  old  and  yourg,  were  s^it- 


*  Bttekingham*s  Newspaper    lUuiInl^ceiioei^    tl.  21S-53a 
Pre&ce  to  the  reprint  of  Terrible  IVsctonttoi;. 
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ting  in  the  room,  and  engaged  in  convereation,  appa- 
rently without  giving  him  the  least  disturbance.  A 
Bpecimen  of  Doctor  Caii5tic*8  inventive  genius  was 
seen  in  the  "  Patent  Steam  and  Hot-water  Stove,** 
which  heated  the  apartment,  and  kept  up  a  pleasant 
singing  sound,  like  that  of  a  tea-Kettle, — thereby 
raakiflg  the  fireside  more  cheerful  It  appears  to 
me,  that,  having  no  children  of  flesh  and  blood,  Mr. 
Feasenden  had  contracted  a  fatherly  fondness  for 
this  stove,  as  being  his  mental  progeny ;  and  it  must 
be  owne<l  that  the  stove  well  deserved  his  affection, 
und  repaid  it  with  much  warmth. 


THE 

COUNTRY  LOVERS ; 

OB, 

MR.   JONATHAN   JOLTHEADB 
CourUhip  with  Miss  Sally  Snapper : 

AN  EXCELLENT 

NEW  SONG. 

SAID  TO  BE  WKITTKN  BY  ITS  AUTROB  ; 
And  really  founded  on  fact 

Tune— "YANKEE  DOODLR" 


« 


THE  OOITNTKT  LOTXSB,  RC. 

A  merry  tale  I  will  rehearse. 

As  ever  you  did  hear,  sir. 
How  Jonathan  set  out,  so  fierce, 

To  see  his  dearest  dear,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,*  keep  it  up, 
Yankee  doodle  dandy. 

Kind  the  music — mind  the  step, 
And  with  the  girls  be  handy. 

His  father  gave  him  bran  new  suit, 

And  money,  sir,  in  plenty. 
Besides  a  prancing  nag  to  boot. 

When  he  was  one-and-twenty. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

Moreover,  sir,  Fd  have  you  know. 
That  he  had  got  some  knowledge, 

Enough  for  common  use,  I  trow. 
But  had  not  been  at  colleee. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

A  hundred  he  could  count,  *tis  said. 

And  in  the  bible  read,  sir. 
And  by  good  Christian  parents  bred, 

Gould  even  say  the  creed,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac. 

He'd  been  to  school  to  Master  Drawl, 

To  spell  a-bom-in-a-ble. 
And  when  he  miss'd,  he  had  to  crawl, 

Straight  tmder  master's  table. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

One  day  his  mother  said  to  him, 

**  My  oarling  son,  come  here. 
Gome  fix  you  up,  so  neat  and  trim. 
And  go  a  courting,  dear.** 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

Why,  what  the  deuce  does  mother  want? 

I  snigs — I  daresn't  go ; 
I  shall  get  funn'd — and  then — plague  on't 

Folks  will  laugh  at  me  so!** 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 


^  Tsnkoe  doodle,  s  Indteroos  musical  air,  which  I  believe 
fhst  iDTented  by  the  SngUBh,  In  derision  of  the  Americana, 
whom  tb(>T  styled  **Tankees."  The  Americans  freqaently 
wrote  ludicrooB  eonsB  to  this  tnne.  This  cbonis  Is  quoted 
ftroin  a  song,  written,  I  believe,  in  Boeton. 


Pho!  pho  I  fix  up,  a  courting  go. 

To  see  the  deacon's  Sarah, 
Who'll  have  a  hundred  pound,  you  know, 

As  soon  as  she  does  marry.** 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

Then  Jonathan,  in  best  array. 
Mounted  his  dappled  nag,  sir ; 

But  trembled,  sadly,  all  the  way. 
Lest  he  should  get  the  bag,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

He  mutter'd  as  he  rode  along. 

Our  Jotham  overheard,  sir. 
And  if  *twill  jingle  in  my  song, 

m  tell  you  eveiy  wora,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

"  I  wonder  mother  *il  make  me  go, 
•     Since  girls  I  am  afraid  of; 
I  never  knowdt  nor  want  to  know. 
What  sort  of  stuff  they're  made  ot 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

"  A  wife  would  make  ^ood  housen*  stuff. 
If  she  were  downright  clever. 
And  Sal  would  suit  me  well  enough. 
If  she  would  let  me  have  her. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

**  But  then,  I  shan't  know  what  to  s.ny,f 
When  we  are  left  together, 
rd  rather  lie  in  stack  of  hay, 
In  coldest  winter  weather." 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

He  reach'd  the  house,  as  people  sny. 
Not  &r  from  eight  o'clock,  sir ; 

And  Joel  hollow*d  "  in,  I  say,** 
As  soon  as  he  did  knock,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

He  made  of  bows,  *twizt  two  and  three. 
Just  as  his  mother  taught  him. 

All  which  were  droll  enough  to  see : 
You'd  think  the  cramp  had  caught  him. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

At  length  came  in  the  deacon's  Sal 
From  milking  at  the  barn,  sir ; 

And  faith  she  is  as  good  a  gal  ^ 
As  ever  twisted  yarn,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

For  she  knows  all  about  affairs. 

Can  wash,  and  bake,  and  brew,§  sir. 

Sing  "  Now  I  lay  me,**  say  her  prayers. 
And  make  a  pudding  too,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

To  Boston  market  she  has  been 

On  horse,  and  in  a  wagon. 
And  many  pretty  things  has  seen. 

Which  every  one  can't  brag  oil 

Yankee  dooille,  Ac 

She*s  courted  been,  by  nuiny  a  lad. 
And  knows  how  sparking  s  done,  sir. 

With  Jonathan  she  was  right  glad. 
To  have  a  little  fiin,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 


*  Ilousen  Is  a  eormptlon  fbr  household. 

t  **  A  conrting  I  went  to  my  love. 

Who  is  ikirer  than  rosea  In  May; 
And  when  I  got  to  her,  by  JoTe, 
The  devil  a  word  oonld  I  ssy.^ 

JSesanold  SnffUsh  Oomsdf, 

X  Gal  is,  In  New  England,  the  vulgar  proniinelstion  of 
the  word  Girl. 

SMoAt  of  the  hoaseholders  In  New  England  hare  their 
washing,  baking,  and  brewing  done  within  their  own  precincts. 
A  young  lady  who  does  not  understand  these  brancnes  of 
business  Is  considered  as  not  quAllfled  for  matrimony. 
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The  Ia<lic8  all,  as  I  should  gnem. 

And  many  a  lady's  man,  sir. 
Would  wish  to  know  about  her  drets ; 

ill  tell  them  all  I  can,  air. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

Her  vrapper,  ^«7»  wa*  not  eo  bad. 
Her  apron  check'd  vith  blue,  sir. 

One  stoekiiig  on  one  foot  she  had. 
On  t*other  foot  a  shoe,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

Now,  should  a  Boston  lady  read. 

Of  Sally's  shoe  and  stocking, 
Bhe'd  sav  a  **  monstrous  slut,  indeed, 

Oh  lal — she  is  quite  shocking !" 

Yankee  doodle,  ^. 

You  fine  Miss  Boston  lady,  gay, 
For  this  your  speech,  I  thank  ye. 

Call  on  me,  when  you  come  this  way. 
And  take  a  drachm  of  Yankee,'* 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac. 

Now  Jonathan  did  scratch  his  head. 
When  first  he  saw  his  dearest; 

Got  up— sat  down — and  nothing  said. 
But  felt  about  the  queerest, 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac. 

Then  talk'd  with  Sally's  brother  Joe 
'Bout  slieep,  and  cows,  and  oxen. 

How  wicked  folks  to  church  did  go. 
With  dirty  woollen  frocks  on. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

And  bow  a  witch,  in  shape  of  owl. 
Did  steal  her  neighbours  geese,  sir. 

And  turkies  too,  and  other  fowl. 
When  people  did  not  please  her. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

And  how  a  man,  one  dismal  night. 
Shot  her  with  silver  ballet,f , 

And  then  she  flew  straight  out  of  sight, 
Ab  fast  as  she  could  pull  it. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac. 

How  Widow  Wunka  was  sick  next  day. 

The  parson  went  to  view  her. 
And  saw  the  very  place,  they  say. 

Where  foresaid  ball  went  tnrough  her  I 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

And  now  the  people  went  to  bed : 
They  ffue9s*a  for  what  he'd  come,  air ; 

But  Jonathan  was  much  afraid, 
And  wish'd  himself  at  home,  sir. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

At  length,  says  Sal, "  they're  gone,  you  see, 

And  we  are  left  together ;" 
Say  Jonathan,  **  indeed — they  be — 

Tis  mighty  pleasant  weather !" 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac. 

Sal  east  a  sheep's  eye  at  the  dunce, 
Then  turn'd  towards  the  fire ; 

He  mastered  courage,  all  at  once, 
And  hitch'd  a  little  nigher. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

Ye  younff  men  all,  and  lads  so  smart, 
Who  chanee  to  read  these  vataet,^. 


•  A  gisas  of  whiskey,  mixed  with  n)ola8•e^  Is  so  called  In 
New  Bngland,  and  is  s  common  beTerage  with  the  peasantry. 

t  There  Is  a  tale  among  the  ebost-honters  Id  New  England, 
that  silrer  ballets  will  be  fiital  to  wltohes,  when  those  of  lead 
would  not  avail. 

X  Venes  are  thus  pronouDced  by  the  mstlos  in  New  Eng> 
land. 


His  next  address  pray  learn  by  heart. 
To  whisper  to  the  lasses 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

"  Miss  Sal,  Ts  going  to  say,  as  bow. 
We'll  tpark  ii  here  to-night, 
I  kind  ot  love  you,  Sal,  I  tow. 
And  mother  said  I  might." 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

Then  Jonathan,  aa  we  are  told. 
Did  even  think  to  smack  her ; 

Sal  cock'd  her  chin,  and  looVd  so  bold. 
He  did  not  dare  attack  herl 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac. 

"  Well  done,  my  man,  you've  broke  the  i^e. 
And  that  with  little  pother. 
Now,  Jonathan,  take  my  advice. 
And  always  mind  your  mother ! 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

**  This  courting  is  a  kind  of  job 
I  always  £d  admire,  sir. 
And  the&e  two  brands,  with  one  dry  cob. 
Will  make  a  courting  fire,  air.** 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

**  Misa  Sal,  you  are.the  very  she. 
If  you  will  love  me  now. 
That  I  will  marry — then  you  see. 
You'll  haye  our  brindled  cow. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

"  Then  we  will  live,  both  I  and  you. 
In  father's  t'other  room, 
For  that  will  tartain  hold  ns  two. 
When  we've  mov'd  out  the  loom. 

Yankee  doo<Ue,  Ac 

"  Next  Sabbath-day  we  will  be  cried. 
And  have  a  '  taring  weddii  g. 
And  lads  and  lasses  take  a  ride. 
If  it  should  be  good  sleddings 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

"  My  father  has  a  nice  htU  ealf. 

Which  shall  be  yonr's,  my  sweet  one; 
"Twill  weigh  two  hundred  and  a  half,** 
Says  Sal,  "  well,  thafs  a  neat  one." 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

Your  father's  full  of  fun,  d'ye  see. 
And  faith,  I  like*  his  sporting. 

To  send  YnAja^riie  ealfUi  me. 
His  nice  bull  calf  a  courting." 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

Are  you  the  lad  who  went  to  town. 
Put  on  your  streaked  irowu^* 

Then  yow  d  you  could  not  see  the  town. 
There  were  so  many  houses  f" 

Yankee  «doodle,  Ac« 

Our  lover  hung  his  under  lip. 

He  thought  she  meant  to  joke  him ; 

Like  heartless  hen  that  has  the  pip. 
His  courage  all  forsook  him. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

For  he  to  Boston  town  had  been. 
As  nnitters  here  are  stated ; 

Came  home  and  told  what  he  had  seen. 
As  Sally  has  related. 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

And  now  he  wish'd  he  could  retreat, 
But  dar'd  not  make  a  racket; 

It  seem'd  as  if  his  heart  would  beat 
The  buttons  off  his  jacket! 

Yankee  doodle,  Ac 

^  Yalgar  proonaelatlon  of  the  word  trovsem. 
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Sal  asVd  liim  "  if  his  h^rt  was  whole  f 

His  chin  began  to  quiver ; 
He  said,  he  felt  so  deuced  droll, 

He  gaess'd  he'd  lost  his  liver  I 

Yankee  doodle,  <&c. 

Now  Sal  was  scared  out  of  her  wits, 

To  see  his  trepidation, 
She  bawl'd  "  he's  ^oiiig  into  fits," 

And  8cam}>er*d  like  the  nation  1 

Yankee  doodle,  <&c. 

A  pail  of  water  she  did  throw. 

All  on  her  trembling  lover, 
Which  wet  the  lad  from  top  to  toe, 

Like  drowned  rat  all  over. 

Yankee  doodle,  ^c. 

Then  Jonathan  straight  hied  him  home. 
And  since  I've  heard  him  brag,  sir, 

Tliat  though  the  jade  did  wet  him  some, 
He  didn't  get  the  bag,  sir  1 

Yankee  doodle,  keep  it  up, 

Yankee  doodle  dandy. 
Mind  the  music,  mind  the  step. 

And  with  the  girU  be  hanay  I    . 

nOBEA  BALLOU. 

HosBA,  the  yoniigest  of  the  eleven  children  of  the 
Rev.  Maturin  Ballou,  was  born  April  80, 1771,  at 
Richmond,  New  Hampshire.  He  was  brought  up 
by  his  father,  a  Baptist  clergyman,  according  to 
tlie  tenets  of  that  sect,  bat  received  few  of  the 
advantages  of  general  education,  there  being  no 
school  at  his  native  village,  and  his  time  l)eing  so 
Ailly  occupied  by  the  labors  of  the  farm  as  to  give 
him  but  few  leisure  moments  for  study.  These 
were,  however,  well  improved,  and  other  difficul- 
ties arising  from  the  meagreness  of  the  family 
means  were  also  bravely  mastered.  He  learned 
to  write  by  forming  letters  with  a  cinder  on  strips 
of  bark  by  the  light  of  the  fire ;  pen,  pai)er,  ink, 
and  candle-light  being  all  too  expensive  luxuries 
to  be  obtained. 

At  the  age  of  nineteen  he  became  connected 
with  his  fi^er^s  cungregation,  but  soon  after, 
adopting  the  views  of  the  Universalists,  was  ex- 
pelled from  membership.  Atler  some  instruction 
in  ordinarv  English  branches  at  the  academy  at 
CbeHterfield,  New  Hampshire,  he  commenced, 
about  the  age  of  twenty,  preaching  as  an  itinerant. 
The  novelty  of  his  views,  and  his  ability  as  an  ex- 
tempore si)eaker,  attracted  great  attention,  and  in 
1794  he  received  an  invitation  to  a  permanent 
congregation  at  Dana,  Massachusetts.  In  1796 
he  married,  and  five  years  later  accepted  a  call  to 
Barnard,  Vermont.  He  soon  after,  in  1804,  pub- 
lished Notes  on  the  Parables,  and  a  Treatise  on 
the  Atonement,  works  in  which  he  maintained  the 
doctrines  he  had  adopted  of  the  non-existence  of 
fiiture  punishment,  limited  or  eternal,  after  death, 
and  of  the  non-existence  of  the  Trinity.  After 
residing  for  six  years  at  Barnard  he  removed  to 
Portsmouth,  New  Hampshire,  where  he  remained 
for  the  same  |)eriod  and  then  resided  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts.  Here  he  published  a  series  of  let- 
ters addressed  to  Abner  Eneeland  on  the  authen- 
ticity of  the  Scriptures.  On  the  fifteenth  of  De- 
cember, 1817,  he  was  installed  a  pastor  of  the 
Second  Universalist  Society  at  Boston,  a  recently 
formed  association,  who  had  erected  a  church  for 


his  reception.  In  1819  he  commenced  a  weekly 
journal,  the  Universalist  Magazine,  of  which  he 
remained  editor  for  many  years.  Several  of  his 
hymns  appeared  in  its  columns.  In  1831  he  also 
commenced,  with  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Hosea 
Ballon,  2d,  a  leading  clergyman  of  the  same  deno- 
mination, a  quarterly  publication  entitled  the 
Universalist  Erpositor*  He  edited  this  periodi- 
cal fur  two  years,  and  continued  to  contribute  to 
the  piiges  of  this  and  the  first  named  journal  until 
his  death — an  event  which  occurred  after  an  unin- 
terrupted ministry  at  Boston  of  thirty-five  years, 
on  the  seventh  of  Juno,  1852.  In  addition  to  the 
works  we  have  mentioned,  Ballou  published  se- 
veral collections  of  his  sermons  and  treatises  on 
the  doctrines  he  professed.  A  volume  of  his  fu- 
gitive verses  consists  mostly  of  hymns,  many 
of  which  are  included  in  the  Univer.-alist  colloc- 
tion,  by  Adams  and  Ghapin.f  Of  these  the  fol- 
lowing may  be  taken  as  a  specimen. 

BLxaanros  or  ohbist*s  vxxvbbsal  Bxxoir. 

When  God  descends  with  men  to  dwell. 

And  all  creation  makes  anew, 
Whut  tongue  can  half  the  wonders  tell  \ 

What  eye  the  dazzling  glories  view^ 

Zion,  the  desolate,  again 

Shall  see  her  lands  with  roses  bloom ; 
And  Carmel's  mount,  and  Sharon^s  plain. 

Shall  yield  their  spices  and  perfume. 

Celestial  streams  shall  gently  flow ; 

The  wilderness  shall  joyful  be ; 
Lilies  on  parched  ground  shall  grow ; 

And  gladness  spring  on  every  ti-ee; 

The  weak  be  strong,  the  fearful  bold. 
The  deaf  shall  hear,  the  dumb  shall  sing, 

The  lame  shall  walk,  the  blind  behold ; 
And  joy  through  all  the  earth  shall  ring 

Monarchs  and  slaves  shall  meet  in  love ; 

Old  pride  shall  die,  and  meekness  reign, — 
When  God  descends  from  worlds  above. 

To  dwell  with  men  on  earth  again. 

An  edition  of  Bailouts  collected  writings  has  been 
publbhed. 

The  Rev.  Hosea  Ballou,  2d,  still  edits  the  Uni- 
versalist Quarterly  Review,  to  which  he  ha-»  con- 
tributed many  valuable  articles.  He  is  also  the 
author  of  the  Ancient  History  of  Universalism,  in 
which  he  endeavors  to  trace  that  doctrine  to  the 
time  of  the  Primitive  Church. 

Moses,  the  son  of  Hosea  Ballou,  is  the  anthor  of 
The  Divine  Character  Vindicated,  a  reply  to 
Beecher's  Conilict  of  Ages.  Another  brother  is 
the  editor  of  3illou's  Pictorial,  aud  the  author  of 
several  popular  tales.  Another  member  of  the 
same  family,  the  Rev.  Adin  Ballou,  is  the  autlior 
of  several  pami)hlets  on  the  Peace  movement,  of 
which  he  is  a  leading  advocate. 

ELIHU  H.  SMITH. 

Eumr  IIcBBABD  Smith  was  bom  at  Litchfield, 
Conn.,  Sept.  4,  1771.  He  was  educated  at  Yalo 
College,  and  completed  his  course  at  so  early  an 


•  Now  the  llDlTorsallst  Quarterly  Rerlew. 

t  Hymns  for  Christian  Dovotion ;  especially  adantcd  to  th% 
UniverMlist  i  enomlnatlon.  By  J.  O.  Adams  and  £.  U.  Ch«- 
pin.    Bo6too:  Abel  Tompldna.    184& 
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oliis  lite- 
rary HttidJes,  nnlil  sufficiently  iiintured  lu  ixmi- 
incnoe  the  study  of  ineilicine.  Thid  he  proee- 
i;uted  with  his  father,  a  physidan  of  eminenuo, 
and  com|)lete<I  &t  Philadelphia,  where  he  became 
itiV|imint«d  with  Chnrles  Brockden  Brown.  lie 
CHtablishcd  hiniBelf  in  New  York,  keeping  baclic- 
lor'i  hall  with  his  friend  William  Juhiisiin,  the 
lawyer,  in  genial  and  ho~pitalilo  »tyle.  in  a  tioiiso 
in  Pine  street,  the  hend-iniarl«rs  of  iho  Friendly 
Club.  He  wrole  a  jilny,  a  number  of  sonnets  and 
Nsays  for  the  ma^niziiieit  of  the  diiy,  an  operutio 
version  of  tlie  ballad  of  EJwin  and  Angelina, 
iiliiywl  with  indifferent  suooesa  at  tliu  Jiilin  Slict-t 
TheiLtre  in  1794.  and  cstabliahed  in  connexion 
with  hU  friends,  Ditctcm  Samuel  I..  Mitchill  and 
Edward  Hlltcr,  a  pnil'essjotiul  jicriudical  entitled 
iIlo  Medkal  ErpotUory. 


In  1793  ho  edited  thefii-t  collci-tion  over  m;vlo 
of  American  |H>eir)'.*  In  171)8,  during  tlie  hor- 
rors of  the  yellow  fever,  be  wni  unremitting  in 
the  dixaharRC  of  the  duties  of  his  profiission.  lie 
escajKd  the  infection  for  a  long  time,  but  finally 
fell  a  victim,  under  circumstances  which  do  lionor 
tu  Ilia  humanity  ns  well  aa  intrepidity.  A  young 
Itjtlian,  Joeeph  li.  Scandello,  who  had  during  his 
brief  sojourn  in  America  endeared  liimM^lf  to  all 
whose  acquaintance  he  hod  formed,  fell  >ick  of  the 
fever,  and  was  removed  from  the  Toniine  Coffcc- 
llouse  by  Smith  to  his  own  apnrltnents.  The 
disease  speedily  proved  fatal,  not  only  to  the  pa- 
tient but  to  the  physician,  who  diei  Sent  21, 
1798. 

Smith  prefixed  to  the  American  edition  of  Dar- 
witfs  Worka  an  EputU  to  the  Author  of  the  Bo- 
tanic Oarden,  anil  alio  wn>te  an  irregular  poem, 
somewhat  after  tlie  riinnner  of  "Gray's  Bard," 
■IcBcriplive  of  Indian  character  and  mannei's.t  It 
was  never  printed,  and  iiccidciitally  destroyed, 
with  the  author's  other  manna' ri|it,",  after  his 
death.  It  was  la-onounced  by  a  competent  judge 
to  be  the  author's  best  production. 


ity  (low  degrees  upre«aive  loundi  scquireil, 

Aod  timple  tJioughIa  ia  vordi  uni.-outh  attired. 

Ai  growing  TanU  and  varying  dimes  arise, 

Ext'ile  desire  uid  snimate  BUrprite, 

Grailual  his  mind  a  wider  circuit  mnged. 

llis  manners  sotlcned.  and  hia  hii.gnaga  changed; 

Andgi 


Agaia  loag  ages  mark  the  flight  of  time. 
And  lingering  tuil  evolves  tlie  Ait  divine. 
Coarse  druwiiigs  first  the  inij>erfe<;t  til  oil  gilt  revested; 
Next,  barbaruuB  forms  the  my^c  sen»e  concealed ; 
Capricious  ^igus  tbe  ineaiiiiig  tbeii  disclose  ; 
And  lo^t,  the  jtifaat  alphabet,  arose; 
Tram  ^ilu>'  banks  adventurous  Caduub  em. 
And  on  bis  lliebe*  the  peerless  boon  coufen. 

Slow  spread  the  sacred  art,  its  QB«f  was  slow: 
'Wliiito'er  the  improvemeats  later  times  ttestiiw. 
Still  bow  restrained,  how  circumscribed  its  power! 
Yenra  raise  tlie  fruit  an  instaiit  may  devour. 
Fond  Science  went;  the  uncertain  toil  abe  viewed; 
And  in  tlie  evil,  half  forgot  the  good, 
^'bat  tliough  the  sage,  and  though  the  bud  bupircJ, 
Ity  truth  illumiiied.  and  by  gcniua  fired. 
In  bigli  discoune  tlie  theme  divine  prolong. 
And  pour  tlie  glowing  tide  of  lofty  song; 
To  pHiicea  limited,  to  Puirvs'  sons. 
Tyrants  of  mines  nnd  heritors  of  thrones. 
The  tlietiie,  the  song,  scarce  touched  the  genenl 

Lost  or  seoluded  from  oppressed  mankird. 

Fond  Science  wept ;  how  vain  lier  cara  slie  sav. 

Subject  to  fortune's  ever- varying  law. 

Month  after  month  a  single  transoript  claimed. 

The  style  pe-cbsnce.  perchance  the  slory  maimed: 

The  guide?  to  tratli  cominted  or  destroyed, 

A  passage  fiiated.  or  a  painful  void. 

The  work  uf  ignorance,  or  of  fraud  more  bold. 

To  blast  a  rival,  or  a  scheme  uphold  ; 

Or  in  the  pr<%ren  of  tlie  long  review, 

Th'  original  perished  as  the  copy  grew  ; 

Or.  perfect  trath,  while  pilgrim  bands  ndmire, 

Hie  instant  prey  of  sccidenUl  Hre. 

Fond  Science  wept;  whate'er  of  costlii'-t  use. 


What    wealth    might    purchase,   and    uhat   poi 

protect; 
The  guides  of  Tonth,  the  comfortere  of  oge ; 
Swept  by  the  besom  of  barbaric  rage, — 
&c:irce  n  few  fmgmcnts  acatlered  o'er  tJie  6eld 
Frantic  in  one  swi  moment  she  beheld. 
"  Nor  shall  such  toil  my  gencroos  sous  subline; 
Kor  waste  like  this  again  distre^  the  view  1" 
She  cries : — where  Harlem's  classic  groves 
Embowering  rise,  with  silent  flight  sl>e  movis; 
She  marks  LAURE.vnui  carve  tlic  bcechcn  rind. 
And  dai'ts  a  new  creation  on  hia  iniud; 
A  audden  rapture  thrills  the  conscioua  shade!!; 
Tlic  gift  remains,  the  bounteoue  vision  fades 
Homeward,  entranced,  the  Itelgic  sire  returns; 
Htv  hope  inspires  him  and  new  ar^or  burns ; 
Secret  he  meditates  hia  art  by  day  : 


By  night  fair  pbanto 
"'"^    -  ---morn  t 

duties  banish  nor  contr<d  ; 
Haunt  his  sequestered  path,  his  social  leea^ 
And  in  bis  prayers  seductive  intervene. 
Till  shaped  to  method,  simple,  and  complete, 
Tlie  filial  ear  the  joyful  tidmga  greet. 
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First,  their  nice  hands  the  temper  d  Utier  frame, 
Alike  in  height,  in  width,  in  depth,  the  same; 
Deep  in  the  matrieet  secure  infold. 
And  fix  within,  and/iM/i/y,  the  mould; 
The  red  amalfftun  from  the  cauldron  tnke. 
And  flaming  pour,  and  as  they  pour  it,  sliake; 
On  the  hard  table  spread  the  type  congeul'd. 
And  smooth  and  polish  on  its  marble  held ; 
While,  as  his  busy  fingers  either  plies. 
The  embrion  parts  of  future  volumes  rise. 

Next,  with  wise  care,  the  slender  ;>/a^tf  they  choose, 
Of  shining  steel,  and  fit,  with  harderrd  screws, 
The  shifting  tiidera,  which  the  varying  line 
Break  into  parts,  or  yet  as  one  confine ; 
Whence,  firmly  bound,  and  fitted  for  the  chase, 
Imposed,  it  rests  upon  the  stony  base ; 
Tin,  hardly  driven,  the  many  figured  quoins 
Convert  to  forms  the  accumulated  line& 

Then,  with  new  toil,  the  upright  frame  they  shape, 
And  strict  connect  it  by  the  solid  cap ; 
The  moving  head  still  more  the  frame  combines. 
The  guiding  shelf  its  humbler  tribute  joins ; 
While  the  stout  winter  erring  change  restrains. 
And  bears  the  carriage,  and  the  press  sustains : 
The  platen  these,  and  spindle  well  connect, 
Four  slender  bars  sup|>ort  it,  and  direct. 
As  the  high  handle  urging  from  above. 
Downwards  and  forceful  bids  its  pressure  move. 
Beneath,  with  plank  the  patent  carriage  spread, 
Lifts  the  smootn  marble  on  its  novel  bed. 
Rides  on  its  wheeled  spit  in  rapid  state. 
Nor  fears  to  meet  the  quick-descending  weighti 

Last,  the  wise  sire  the  ready /ortn  supplies. 
With  cautious  hands  and  scrutiniziug  eyes; 
Fits  the  moist  tympan  (while  the  youth  intent. 
With  patting  balls,  applies  the  sable  paint). 
Then  towers  the  frisket,  turns  the  flying  rounce, 
And  pulk  amain  the  forceful  bar  at  once ; 
A  second  turn,  a  second  pressure,  gives, 
And  on  the  sheet  the  fair  impression  lives. 
Raptured,  the  youth  and  reverend  sire  behold, 
Press  to  their  lips  and  to  their  bosoms  fold ; 
Mingle  their  signs,  ecstatic  tears  descend. 
And,  face  to  face,  in  silent  union  blend : 
Fond  Science  triumphs,  and  rejoicing  Fame, 
From  pole  to  pole,  resounds  Laurkmtius'  name. 

Hence,  doom*d  no  more  to  barbarous  zeal  a  prey, 
Oenius  and  taste  their  treasured  stores  display ; 
Nor  lords,  nor  monks,  alone,  the  sweets  procure, 
But  old  and  young,  the  humble  and  the  poor. 

Hence,  wide  diffused,  increasing  knowledge  flies. 
And  error's  shades  forsake  the  jaundiced  eyes. 
Man  knows  himself  for  man,  and  sees,  elate. 
The  kinder  promise  of  his  future  fate ; 
Nations,  ashamed,  their  ancient  hate  forego. 
And  find  a  brother,  where  they  found  a  foe. 

Henee,  o*er  the  world  (what  else  pei*ehance  con- 
ceal'd, 
Supprest  for  ages,  or  fore*er  withheld. 
To  one  small  town,  or  shire,  or  state,  confiu'd, 
In  merit's  spite  to  long  neglect  consignM, 
Tlie  sport  or  victim  of  some  envious  flame. 
Whence  care  nor  art  might  rescue  nor  reclaim), 
Flies  Uie  Botanic  Song ;  around 
Successive  nations  catch  the  enchanting  sound. 
Glow  as  they  listen,  wonder  as  they  gaze. 
And  pay  the  instructive  page  with  boundless  praise : 
For  not  to  Britain's  parent  isle  alone, 
Or  what  the  East  encircles  with  her  zone. 
Tlie  bounty  flows,  but  spreads  to  neighboring  realms. 


And  a  new  hemisphere  with  joy  o'erwhelms. 

Here,  read  with  rapture,  studied  witli  delight. 

Long  shall  it  charm  the  taste,  the  thought  excite. 

And  youths  and  maids,  the  parent  and  the  child. 

Their  minds  illumined,  and  their  griefs  beguiled. 

By  all  of  fancy,  all  of  reason,  moved. 

Rise  from  the  work  invigor'd  and  improved. 

Nor  only  here,  nor  only  now,  enjoy'd : 

Where  opes  the  interior  desolate  and  void ; 

Where  Mississippi's  turbid  waters  glide, 

And  white  Missouri  pours  its  rapid  tide ; 

Where  vast  Superior  spreads  its  inland  sea. 

And  the  pale  tribes  near  icy  confines  stray ; 

'*  Where  now  Alaska  lifts  its  forests  rude. 

And  Nootka  rolls  her  solitary  flood  ;"* 

Where  the  fierce  sun  with  ray  severer  rains 

His  floods  of  light  o*er  Amazonian  plains ; 

Where,  land  of  horrors  1  roam  the  ^ant  brood 

On  the  bleak  margin  of  the  antarctic  flood ; 

In  future  years,  in  ages  long  to  come — 

When  radiant  justice  finds  again  her  home ; 

Known,  honorM,  studied,  graced  with  nobler  fame, 

Its  charms  unfaded,  and  its  worth  tiie  same. 

To  vaster  schemes  shall  light  the  kindling  view. 

And  lift  to  heights  no  earlier  era  knew, 

Some  ardent  youth,  some  Fair  whose  beauties  shine, 

In  mind,  as  person,  only  not  divine ; — 

In  halls  where  Montezuma  erst  sat  throned. 

Whom  thirty  princes  as  their  sovereign  own'd. 

In  bowers  where  Manco  labored  for  Pern, 

While  the  white  thread  his  blest  Oella  drew,^ 

Where  Ataliba  met  a  tyrant's  rage, — 

Entranced,  shall  ponder  o'er  the  various  page ; 

Or,  where  Oregon  foams  along  the  West, 

And  seeks  the  fond  Pacific's  tranquil  breast; 

With  kindred  spirit  strike  the  sacred  lyre. 

And  bid  the  nations  listen  and  admire. 

Hence  keen  incitement  prompts  the  prying  mind 
By  treacherous  fears,  nor  palsied,  nor  confined ; 
Its  curious  search  embrace  the  sea,  and  shore. 
And  mine  and  ocean,  earth  and  air,  explore. 

Thus  shall  the  years  proceed — till  growing  time 
Unfold  the  treasures  of  each  differing  clime ; 
Till  one  vast  brotherhood  mankind  unite 
In  equal  bands  of  knowledge  and  of  right 
Then  the  proud  column,  to  the  smiling  skies, 
In  simple  majesty  sublime  shall  rise. 
O'er  Ignorance  foil'd,  their  triumph  loud  pcoclaim, 
And  bear  inscrib'd,  immortal  Darwin's  name. 

New  York,  March,  1796. 


STEPHEN  ELLIOTT 

Was.  born  at  Beaufort,  S.  C,  on  the  11th  Novem- 
ber, 1771.  He  was  the  son  of  William  Elliott, 
married  to  Miss  Mary  Barnwell  in  1760.  The 
fiither  died  while  Stephen  was  a  child,  but  hi:^ 
elder  brother  William  took  good  care  of  his  edn- 
cation.  After  the  prelimimiry  studies  he  entered 
Yale  College  in  the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age, 
and  graduated  in  1791.  He  then  delivered  au 
English  Oration  on  "  the  Supposed  Degeneracy  of 
Animated  Nature,'^  and  took  one  of  the  highest 
honors  in  his  class.  Among  his  college  com- 
panions were  Chancellor  Jones,  Samuel  Miles 
Hopkins  of  New  York,  and  Judge  Gould  of  Litch- 
field, Conn. 


*  This  ooaplet  ts  fyom  »n  nnpnblished  poem  of  my  friend, 
Mr.  Rlchutl  Alaop;  a  poet  who,  wcro  his  ambition  equal  to 
his  talentA,  would  appear  amoog  the  poets  of  hlB  time  ve^ut 
intt>r  iffnes  luna  minores. 
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In  1796  Stephen  Elliott  inarrie<l  Miss  Ksther 
Habersham,  of  Georgia,  and  was  elected  a  dele- 


gate to  the  State  liCgislature,  in  which  he  con- 
tinood  to  serve  until  the  establishment  of  the 
"Bank  «>f  the  State'*  in  1812,  of  which  he  was 
electt^d  President.  He  then  removed  with  his 
fiiniily  to  Charleston.  All  his  leisure  hours  hatl 
for  many  years  been  devoted  to  literary  puiNuits, 
to  natural  science,  and  to  botany  in  particular. 
Mr.  Elliott  was  here  considered  the  leader  in  all 
associations  for  their  advancement.  He  was  the 
founder  of  the  Literary  and  Philosophical  Society 
in  1813,  and  commenced  it  by  inviting  to  his  own 
house,  at  stated  periods,  such  gentlemen  as  were 
most  likely  to  concur  in  this  his  favorite  object. 
In  1814  he  delivered  the  first  Anniversary  Ad- 
dress to  that  institution,  remarkable  alike  for  its 
elegance  of  diction,  and  the  capacity  of  his  mind, 
which  could  embrace  such  various  pursuits  of 
science.  His  object  was  not  only  to  explain  their 
rehitions  to  each  other  as  branches  of  Hteratnre, 
but  to  encourage  the  members  to  add  zeal  to 
knowledge,  and  i)erseverance  to  enterprise.  He 
took  the  lead  in  what  he  recoumiended,  and  de- 
livered a  course  of  lectures  on  botany  gi-atuitonsl y, 
to  a  large  class  of  ladies  and  gentlemen.  lie  like- 
wise, in  conjunction  with  Hugh  S.  Legare,  be- 
came editor  of  the  "  Southern  Review,"  and  hhn- 
self  wrote  ten  of  its  articles,  viz.,  in  No.  1  on 
Napoleon  Bonaparte.  In  No.  2  on  the  Constitu- 
tion of  the  United  States.  In  No.  3,  three  papers, 
on  Irving's  Columbus,  Travels  in  Russia,  and  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte.  In  No.  4  the  Views  of  Nature, 
and  Internal  Improvement.  In  No.  6  Walsh's 
Narrative.  In  No.  6  the  Manufacture  of  Sugar, 
In  No.  7  Education  in  Germany.  In  No.  8  Cuba, 
and  Classification  of  Plants.  In  No.  10  Bour- 
rienne^s  Memoii-s. 

Mr.  Elliott  was  one  of  the  earliest  and  wannest 
advocates  for  the  establishment  of  the  Medical 
College  in  1825,  and  was  elected  one  of  the 
Faculty,  and  Professor  of  Natural  History  and 
Botany.  His  most  elaborate  and  valuable  work, 
his  Botnny  of  South  Carolina  and  Georgia,  was 
compiled  and  published  in  the  midst  of  these 
laborious  engagements,  financial  and  scientific';  the 
first  volume  appeared  in  the  year  1821,  and  the 
second  in  1824.'*'  This  accumulation  of  business, 
mental  and  bodily,  was  too  great  for  him  to  sus- 


♦  In  the  preparation  of  this  work  on  Botany,  Elliott  woa 
greatly  assinted  by  Dr.  James  M'Bride,  [uirticularly  In  the 
notlcos  of  the  medicinul  pruperties  of  many  indigenous  plants. 
M'Bride  wa^  a  native  of  South  Carolina,  bom  In  the  Wllllanis- 
burg  District,  April  IT,  1784.  Left  an  orphan  at  an  early  ase, 
and  with  hnmble  means,  be  devoted  himself  earnestir  to  bis 
college  studies  at  Yale,  at  a  time  when  Bishop  OadMlen, 
Grimke,  and  Calhoun  were  his  companions  there,  economizing 
his  resources  bv  his  superior  industry  In  pa.«sing  rapidly  throufch 
the  college  studies.  His  love  of  natural  scletice  led  him  to  tne 
study  of  medicine,  which  he  pursued  with  the  same  ardor  and 
economy  of  time  and  money.  He  settled  as  a  physician  in 
Plnevllfe,  8.  C,  and  communicated  articles  on  the  botany  of  the 
region  to  tbe  scientific  and  medical  societies  of  the  day.  He 
died  youngf  September  21,  1S1T,  from  fatlgne  and  exposure 
in  his  efforts  to  alleviate  tbe  yellow  fever  of  that  year  at 
Charleston. 


tiun;  he  died  suddenly  in  1880,  struck  down  by 
ai)oplexy. 

Mr.  Elliott  has  left  a  £unily  emnlons  in  good 
works.  Among  them,  his  oldest  son,  the  Kt.  Be  v. 
Stephen  £lliott,  is  the  Bishop  of  Georgia;  his 
youngest,  James  U.  Elliott,  is  the  favorite  assist- 
ant minister  of  St.  MichaePH,  Charleston ;  and  his 
daughter  is  the  wife  of  Bishop  Boone,  the  dis- 
tinguished head  of  the  China  Mission. 

CHASLES  CALDWELL, 

A  physician  of  Philadelphia,  whose  career  may 
be  traced  with  interest  tnrongh  the  pages  of  his 
autobiography,  was  a  writer  of  industry  and 
ability,  and  of  original  powers  of  reflection.  He 
was  the  son  of  an  Irish  lieutenant,  who,  on  his 
emigration  to  Ainericii,  settled  in  Delaware,  and ' 
subsequently  removed  to  North  Carolina,  and 
established  himself  ^'in  a  region  which  but  a 
sliort  time  previously  had  been  the  home  of  the 
savage,  whose  haunts  and  hunting  gniunds  wci>e 
still  but  a  short  distance  remote  from  it^  in 
'  Orange,  now  Caswell  County,  on  Moon^s  Creek, 
a  small  branch  of  Dan  River,  about  twenty  miles 
south  of  the  southern  border  of  Virginia."  There 
our  author  was  born.  May  14,  1772.  His  eariy 
educ2ition  in  that  ill-furnished  district  was  picked 
np  more  by  hb  own  sagacity  and  perseverance, 
than  through  the  assisttmce  of  others.  In  his 
boyhood  he  assisted  in  bnilding  a  small  log-lion<« 
near  his  father's  crowded  home,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  studying  by  himself.  His 
father  removing  to  the  southern  portion  of  the 
State,  he  there  fell  in  with  better  opportunities 
of  instniction,  being  taught  by  an  estimable 
schoolmaster  named  Harris,  who  subsequently 
became  Tutor  in  tlie  College  of  New  Jeree}-,  and 
of  whose  eccentric  appearance  Caldwell  has  left 
an  account  in  his  autobiography.  With  some 
slight  additional  preparation  at  an  "academy/* 
the  latter  became  liimself  a  teaeher,  taking  charge 
at  first  of  the  Snow  Creek  Seminary,  "  situated 
on  a  stream  of  that  name,  not  far  from  the  foot 
of  the  Bushy  Mountain:^  in  North  Carolina,"  and 
afterwards  of  the  Centre  Institute  in  the  same 
State.  Sti  11  pursuing  his  own  studies,  his  taste  was 
directed  to  topics  of  scientific  study  by  meeting 
with  Samuel  Stanhope  Smith's  Essay  on  the 
Variety  of  Color  in  the  Human  Race,  to  the 
positions  of  which  he  became  thns  early  an  an- 
tagonist. 

In  the  choice  of  a  profession,  after  meditating 
the  Presbyterian  pnlpit  and  tlie  law,  he  chose 
medicine,  and  pursued  the  study  for  a  time  with 
the  inefiicient  aid  of  a  pi'actitloner  at  Salisbury, 
in  his  native  state.  In  1792  he  arrived  at  Phila- 
I  delphia,  and  engaged  with  the  medical  classes  of 
.  the  University,  which  at  that  time  were  sustained 
by  Shippen  and  Wistar  in  Anatomy  and  Surgery, 
and  Rush  in  the  Institutes  of  Medicine.  He  en- 
gaged with  ardor  in  the  study,  and  enjoyed  the 
personal  friendship  of  Rush  and  others,  wliile 
lie  devoted  himself  assiduously  to  his  professaon 
during  the  arduous  yellow  fever  season  of  1793. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  Whiskey  InsurrecticMi, 
he  received  the  appointment  of  surgeon  to  a 
brigade,  and  proceeded  with  the  forces  to  tlie 
neighborhood  of  Pittsburgh,  when  the  difiicultr 
was  declared  to  be  terminated,  and  the  tnK>[)s 
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retired.  In  ihe  tnilitiiry  banquet  which  followed, 
the  management  of  the  affair  was  assigned  to 
CaldweU,  whose  address  on  the  occasion  drew 
forth  a  liberal  compliment  from  Hamilton. 

In  1795,  he  commenced  his  literary  career  by 
translating  Blumenbaoh's  Elements  of  Physiology 
from  the  Latin,  followed  within  a  few  years  by  a 
number  of  medical  treatises,  on  the  Epidemic  of 
the  city,  the  vitality  of  the  blood,  physiognomy, 
quarantines,  and  other  subjects  of  a  speculative 
and  practical  character.  In  1814,  he  became  the 
editor  of  the  P^*  Folio^  succeeding  Nicholas  Bid- 
die  in  the  management  of  the  work,  to  which  he 
gave  new  efficiency  by  his  ready  pen  and  activity 
of  mind,  covering  a  great  variety  of  subjects  and 
securing  inmiediate  sncces3  by  the  introduction  of 
original  material  relating  to  tlie  conduct  and 
heroes  of  the  war  with  England,  which  had  then 
just  commenced.  He  secured  the  last  by  his  inti- 
macy and  correspondence  with  the  officers.  '^  So 
earnest  and  determined,''  he  tells  us,  *'  was  Gene- 
ral Brown  in  the  scheme,,  that  he  &«»serted,  in  one 
of  his  letters,  that  he  reported  himself  and  order- 
ed his  officers  to  report  themselves,  in  their  con- 
nexion with  all  interesting  events  of  the  army,  as 
regularly  to  the  editor  of  the  Port  Folio  as  thev 
did  to  him,  or  as  he  did  to  the  Secretary  of  War. 
TBe  articles  in  the  Port  Folio  by  Caldwell  were 
chiefly  biographical,  or  reviews  of  the  prominent 
books  of  poetry  of  the  day.  In  1816,  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Dr.  Chapman,  he  edited  Cullen's  Prac- 
tice of  Physic,  and  the  same  year  wrote  most  of 
the  biography  in  Delaplaiue's  Repository.  He 
was  also  at  this  tune  professor  of  Natural  History 
in  the  University  of  Pennsylvania.  In  1819,  he 
published  his  Life  and  Campaigns  of  General 
Greene^  the  most  important  in  extent  of  his  bio- 
graphical studies.  In  1819,  he  removed  to  Ken- 
tucky, to  take  charge  of  a  medical  department  in 
the  Transylvania  University  at  Lexington.  His 
place  was  that  of  the  Institutes  of  Medicine  and 
Clinical  Practice.  Besides  the  immediate  duties 
of  instruction.  Dr.  Caldwell  had  to  interest  the 
state  legislature  in  the  school,  and  create  a  pres- 
tige for  Western  medical  education  throughout 
tlut  whole  region.  He  succeeded  in  securing 
fimda  from  the  state,  and  by  his  journeys  a  fa- 
vorable public  opinion  towards  the  enterprise. 
In  1820,  he  set  out  on  an  eight  months'  tour  to 
Europe,  for  the  purpose  of  purchasing  books  and 
materials  for  the  institution.  His  notices  of  the 
celebrities  of  London  and  Paris  on  this  tour 
sketched  in  his  autobiography,  include  among 
others  Sir  Astley  Cooper,  Abemethy  whose  oddi- 
ty he  fairly  mastered  by  his  decision  and  self- 
possession,  Mrs.  6omer>nIle  whose  remarkable 
attainments  put  the  doctor's  universality  to  a  test 
in  a  conversation  running  over  criticism  and  the 
Boiences. 

After  eighteen  years'  devotion  to  the  Transyl- 
vania University,  nnding  a  new  site  for  the  school 
desirable  and  the  trustees  offering  to  make  a 
change  of  locality  which  had  been  contemplated, 
he  withdrew  from  that  institution  in  1837  to  c^ 
tablish  in  the  neighboring  city  the  ^^  Louisville 
Medical  Institute."  Ho  encountered  the  labors  of 
this  new  enterprise  with  resolution,  procuring 
funds  and  securing  professors.  After  six  years' 
devotion  to  this  arduous  work,  difficulties  anise 
between  Dr.  Caldwell  and  the  trustees,  and  in 


1849,  when  he  was  on  the  eve  of  closing  his  con- 
nexion with  the  institute,  he  was  removed  by  the 
Board.  The  remainder  of  his  life  was  passed  in 
retirement  at  Louisville  till  his  death  at  that  place 
July  9,  1853.  He  occupied  himself  during  these 
la^t  years  vrith  the  composition  of  his  Autobvogror 
phy^  which  was  published  in  1855,  with  a  brief  con- 
clusion by  the  editress,  Harriot  W.  Warner.  It 
affords  abundant  indication  of  the  abilities  of  the 
man,  and  of  the  sources  of  opposition  which  he 
frequently  encountered.  Of  bold,  vigorous  pow- 
ers, his  egotism  and  self-assertion  appear  constant- 
ly on  the  alert.  The  activity  and  energy  of  his 
mind  are  remarkable ;  but  a  certain  uneasiness  of 
temper  lessens  the  force  of  his  abilities.  The 
style  of  the  autt)biography  is  diffuse  and  impeded 
by  cumbrous  expressions ;  while  it  contains  much 
written  with  strength  and  insight  which  will  con- 
tinue to  be  of  interest,  both  for  the  idiosyncrasy  of 
the  author  and  the  important  people  with  whom  he 
was  brought  into  relation.  The  closing  chapter 
enumerating  the  author's  ^^  published  writings 
and  transhiti<>ns"  from  1794  to  1851,  embraces  a 
catalogue  of  more  than  two  hundred  items,  in- 
cluding magazine  articles  and  pamphlets,  but 
many  large  works  as  well.  Among  the  latter,  in 
addition  to  those  which  we  have  noticed,  may  be 
mentioned  a  volume  of  Memoirs  of  the  Heo.  Dr, 
Horace  Holly  ;  Bachtiar  Ndmeh,  or  the  Bayal 
Foundling^  a  Persian  Story ^  translated  from  the 
Arabic;  and  various  publications  of  medical  and 
physical  memoirs,  growing  out  of  his  advocacy  of 
Phrenology,  with  which  he  was  greatly  identified, 
and  his  more  immediate  professional  pursuits. 

BXXTOB  or  THB  BSV.  /Aim  HALL,  Or  KOBTH  OABOLOCA.* 

An  early  acquaintance,  of  whom  it  is  peculiarly 
pleasing  to  me  to  speak  (though  he  was  advanced  in 
years  when  I  was  but  a  boy),  was  the  Rev.  Jamea  Hail, 
D.D.,  of  Iredell  County.  In  piety  he  was  peculiarly 
signalized;  and  his  aspect  was  more  venerable  and 
apostolic  than  that  of  any  other  man  I  have  ever 
beheld.  His  intellect  was  also  of  a  high  onler,  espe- 
cially in  mathematics,  astronomy,  and  mechanics ; 
and,  in  the  power  and  majesty  of  pulpit  eloquence, 
he  had  no  superior. 

In  mathematical  and  astronomical  science  he  gave 
me  my  earliest  and  most  instructive  lessons.  And 
he  was  certainly  one  of  the  first,  if  not  himself  the 
very  first  constructor  of  a  steamboat  And  the  inven- 
tion was  original  with  him,* not  derivative.  I  wit- 
nessed myself  the  movement  of  his  first  model  (a 
structure  five  or  six  feet  long),  over  a  small  pond 
on  his  own  plantation.  But  he  was  too  deeply  en- 
grossed by  his  clerical  labours  to  pursue  his  inven- 
tion to  any  useful  effect 

I  have  said  that  Dr.  Hall  was  a  man  of  great  and 
movinff  pulpit  eloquence.  Of  the  truth  of  this,  the 
followmg  occurrence  gives  ample  proof : — 

On  a  sacramental  oecodion,  m  Poplar-tent  congre- 
gation, in  Cabarrus  County,  the  assemblage  of  people 
was  Dar  too  great  to  be  contained  in  the  meeting- 
house. The  time  being  summer,  suitable  arrange- 
ments were  made,  and  the  multitude  were  seated 
beneath  the  shade  of  a  dense  forest  of  ancient  oaks; 
and  Dr.  Hall  addressed  them  from  a  temporary 
stage  erected  for  the  purpose.  In  the  course  of  his 
sermon,  which,  from  beginning  to  end,  was  bold  and 
fervent,  he  took  occasion  to  liken  the  condition  of  a 
heedless  and  reckless  sinner  to  that  of  a  wild  and 


*  From  tho  Aatobiography. 
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anthinldng  joiith,  eroesisg,  in  a  dight  botteftu,  a 
deep  and  rapid  river,  a  short  diataoce  above  a  lofty 
and  frightliii  waterialL 

On  each  bank  of  the  stream  were  members  of  the 
iiimily  and  friends  of  the  vowig  man  eyeing,  in  viid 
distraction  and  horror,  the  perils  of  his  situation, 
and  loadly  calling  to  him,  in  screams  of  terror,  to 
ply  his  oars  and  press  for  the  shore.  But  he  either 
hears  them  not,  or  disregards  their  supplication; 
and  in  perfect  negligence  and  apparent  security, 
giving  only  with  his  o'lrs  an  occasional  stroke,  gszes 
on  tlic  beauties  of  the  landscape  around  him,  the 
azure  of  the  heavens,  the  birds  disporting  in  air 
above  him,  his  faithful,  but  terrified  dog,  crouching 
by  his  side,  and  looking  him  affectionately  and  im- 
ploringly in  the  face  ;  he  gazes,  in  fact,  npon^  every- 
thing visible,  except  the  waterfall,  near  to  him,  and 
the  gulf  beneath  it,  towards  which,  with  fearful 

fi>wer  and  rapidity,  the  current  is  sweeping  him. 
ut,  suddenly,  at  length  awakened  from  his  rever}', 
Jie  hears  the  distracted  and  piercing  calls  of  his 
friends,  sees  their  bent  bodies  and  extended  arms,  as 
if  outstretched  to  save  him ;  beholds  the  cataract, 
over  whose  awful  brink  he  is  imjiending,  and,  horror- 
stricken  at  the  sight,  starting  up  and'  convulsively 
re:iching  out  his  wide-spread  hands,  as  if  imploring 
a  rescue,  and  uttering  an  unearthly  shnek  of 
dc:<[)air,  is  headlong  plunged  and  swallowed  up  in 
the  boiling  gulf  that  awaits  him. 

So  completely  had  the  words  of  the  orator  ar- 
rested ana  enthralled  the  minds  of  his  audience,  so 
vivid  and  engrossing  wos  the  scene  he  had  pictured 
to  their  imaginations,  and  so  perfectly,  for  nis  pur- 
pose, had  ho  converted  fiction  into  reality,  Umt, 
when  he  brought  his  victim  to  slioot  tlie  cataract,  a 
scream  was  uttered  by  several  women,  two  or  three 
were  stricken  down  oy  their  emotion,  and  a  large 
|>ortion  of  the  assembled  multitude  made  an  involun- 
lary  start,  as  if,  by  instinct,  impelled  to  an  effort  to 
re<^em  the  lost  one,  and  restore  him  to  his  friends. 

Never  did  I,  in  any  other  instance,  except  one, 
witness  an  eflfort  of  oratory  so  powerful  and  bewit<h> 
ing  ;  and,  in  that  one,  I  myself  was  materially  con- 
cerned, and  in  it  a  two-fold  source  of  influence  was 
employed — impassioned  eloquence  and  scenic  show. 
It  occurred  very  many  years  ago,  in  the  Chestnut 
Street  Theatre,  in  Philadelphia,  during  the  perform- 
ance of  "Alexander  the  Great"  The  "  Rival 
Queens**  were  personated ;  Statira,  by  Mrs.  Wignel, 
afterwards,  by  another  marriage,  Mrs.  Warren,  and 
Roxana  by  Mrs.  Whitlock,the  sister  of  Mrs.  Siddona 
In  the  murder  scene,  so  completely  successful  were 
those  two  accomplished  actresses,  that,  in  my  fasci- 
nated view  of  the  matter,  playful  fiction  had  given 
Elaco  to  vindictive  reality,  and,  when  Roxana  drew 
er  glittering  dagger,  preparatory  to  the  murderous 
act  she  meditated,  I  (being  seate<l  in  tlie  stage-box) 
sprang  to  my  feet,  and  would  have  disarmed  her  in 
a  moment,  had  I  not  been  prevented  by  a  gentleman 
in  the  box.  Whether  any  person  but  myself  now 
remembers  tlie  event,  I  know  not ;  but  its  effect  at 
that  time  was  memorable  and  ludicrous.  It  drew 
from  pit,  box,  and  gallery,  directed  towards  myself, 
a  round  or  two  of  hearty  laughter  and  applause,  and 
utterly  spoiled  the  after  part  of  the  play,  by  chang- 
ing it  from  tragedy  into  comedy  or  farce. 

Still  further  to  evince  the  versatility  and  value  of 
the  powers,  both  bodily  and  mental,  of  the  Rev.  I>r. 
Hall,  at  the  most  unpromising  period  of  our  revo- 
lutionary war,  in  the  South,  when  thick  clouds  were 
gathering  on  the  horizon  of  freedom,  when  the  hopes 
of  the  most  sanguine  and  tlie  hearts  of  the  bravest 
seemed  ready  to  fiul,  and  every  service  of  every 
patriot  was  called  for  in  the  contest — at  that  period 
of  gloom  and  incipient  despondency,  the  equally 


brave  and  venerable  Hall,  to  the  rwotd  of  tiifl  Spirit, 
which  he  had  long  and  soccestfully  wielded,  added 
that  of  the  secular  arm,  by  soliciting  and  readily 
obtaining,  on  two  conditions,  propoa^  bv  himself,  a 
captaincy  in  a  regiment  of  volunteer  dragoons,  to 
continue  in  service  for  at  least  a  year,  nnl«as  sooner 
disbanded  by  the  termination  of  the  war.  And  the 
conditions  were,  that  his  company  should  be  raised 
by  himself,  and  that  he  ehoold  act  as  efaaplain,  with- 
out pay,  to  the  regiment  to  which  he  might  belong. 
Ift'hether  he  received  pay  as  captain  1  do  not  remem- 
ber, but  believe  he  did  not 

On  these  terms,  he  was  soon  at  the  head  of  a  fiill 
and  noble-looking  company,  on  his  mareh  to  the  scat 
of  war,  where,  as  often  as  a  suitiible  opportunity 
presented  itself,  he  never  failed  to  distingai^h  him- 
self by  his  gallantry  and  firmnessw  An  excellent 
liiler,  personally  almost  Herculean,  possessed  of  a 
verv  long  and  flexible  arm,  and  taking,  as  he  did, 
doily  lessons  from  a  skilful  teo^'her  of  the  art,  he  be- 
came, in  a  short  time,  one  of  the  best  swordsmen  in 
the  cavalry  of  the  South.  Being  found,  moreover, 
to  be  OS  judicious  in  council  as  he  was  formidable  in 
action,  he  received  the  sobriquet  of  the  Ulysees  of 
his  regiment 

On  tlie  capture  of  Lord  Comwallis,  believing  the 
war  to  be  on  the  verge  of  its  termination,  and  per- 
suaded that  he  could  now  more  effectually  serve  his 
country  in  a  civil  than  in  a  military  capacity,  liar- 
ing  declined  the  acceptance  of  a  proffered  majority 
in  a  re^ment  of  select  cavalry  aoout  to  be  formed, 
he  resigned  his  commission,  and  returned  to  the 
duties  of  the  clerical  profession. 

It  was  long  after  tnis  that  I  became,  for  a  time, 
his  private  pupil  in  mathematics  and  astronomy. 
And,  notwithstanding  his  previous  stem  and  for- 
midable qualities  as  a  soldier,  he  was  now  one  of  the 
mildest  and  meekest  of  men.  After  a  lapse  of  mo:  e, 
perhaps,  than  twenty  years  from  the  period  of  my 
pupillage  under  him,  I  saw  iiim  for  the  last  time,  in 
the  city  of  Philaddphia,  as  a  delegate  to  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Presbyterian  Church,  and  bad  the 
high  gratification  of  affordii  g  him  relief  from  a 
troublesome  complaint,  produced  by  fatigue  and 
exposure  in  traveUing. 

From  the  superior  size  of  his  person,  thii  form  and 
grandeur  of  his  hciid  and  countenance,  the  soowy 
whiteness  of  his  hair,  of  but  little  of  which  he  had 
been  shorn  by  the  hand  of  time,  and  from  the  sur- 
passing venerableness  of  his  whole  appearance,  he 
was  by  far  the  most  attractive  and  admired  person- 
age in  the  reverend  body  of  which  he  was  a  mem- 
ber. He  was  instinctively  regarded,  by  aU  who 
beheld  him,  as  the  rightful*  Nestor  and  ornament  of 
the  Assembly.  He  died,  not  long  afterward,  at  the 
advanced  age  of  about  ninety  yeai*s,  bequeathing  to 
posterity  a  reputation  rarely  ec^ualled,  and  never, 
as  I  verily  believe,  surpassed,  in  moral  re<'titode, 
pure,  fervent,  and  practical  piety,  and  usefialneas  in 
the  wide  spjiere  of  his  divcr<:ifitHl  labors  in  the 
Christian  ministry,  by  any  individual  our  eountry 
has  produced. 

WILUAM  CUTFTOK, 

An  author  of  fine  poetical  powen,  amoog  the 
early  writers  of  the  ooontry,  was  a  native  of 
Philadelphia,  bom  in  1772.  He  was  of  a  Quaker 
family,  and  his  father  was  a  wealthy  mecJiamc 
The  oonstitntion  of  the  son  was  delicate,  with  a 
tendency  to  consnniptiou,  which  excited  the  eariy 
exercise  of  his  faculties.  At  the  age  of  nineteen, 
the  rupture  of  a  blood-veeel  led  to  his  abniHkii- 
ment  of  any  notions  he  may  have  entertained  of 
active  life ;  when  he  found  consolation  and 
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plojmeiit  in  literatnre.    His  tastes  soon  led  hint 
to  relinquish  the-Qu&ker  dre^  &nd  he  became  a 
proficient  in  Ihe  BccoiDplishments  of  mnaic  and 
urawing.     He  was  also  espeaially  fbod  of  field 
sports.     When  Jay's  treaty  brought  out  ranch  un- 
vorthy  oppodtion  to  the  government,  Clilfton 
exercised  nis  pen  ia  Bupport  of  the  administra- 
tion in  satires,  pnblish^  in  the  newspapers,  in 
pmse  and  verse  on  the  demagogues.    The  longest 
ot  these  satirical  pri>duction3  was  entitled  The 
ffroup,  in  which  varioas  mechanics  and  trades- 
men, Solon  Verges  a  carpenter,  Nat  Fnttock  a 
shipwright,  Gobbo  Tlnis  a  coffin-maker,   John 
Sinpe  a  schoolmaster,  with  others,  are  reprj- 
sentod  as  meeting  for  discussion  on  topics  hcyoiid 
their   reach,   I'especting   politics  and   the   stntc. 
The  coarse  and  vulgar  material  of  low  Jacobini:3in, 
which  is  not  at  all  disguised  in  the  poem,  is  oc- 
ca-iionally  elevated  by  the  polish  of  the  author's 
Teraes.     This  is  the  melancholy  oonoluBion — 
llie  hnor  is  hutening.  when  on  equal  feet. 
Exalted  Virtne,  snd  low  Wee  bIioII  meet ; 
Wh«n  Envv,  Faction,  ladolence  shall  n^;e. 
In  one  wild  tempest,  thro'  the  tronblcd  age ; 
llien  human  dignity  shall  meet  its  doom  ; 
Devotion  peHsh,  R^a^oii,  Worth,  a  tomb, 
In  the  rude  wiutes  of  Ignorauce,  shall  find, 
And  true  Equality  shall  bless  mankind. 
So  when  the  Kamsin  of  tlie  Desert  flies 
Twiit  ni'dent  sands,  and  summer  kindled  skies. 
The  gttiping  trai-'ler  metts  tlie  arid  death. 
And,  prostrate  in  the  dust,  resigns  his  breath. 
Then  sh^tl  no  pedniit  prient,  with  learned  pride, 
Point  out  the  sacred  volume  for  our  guide  ; 
No  more  the  I'ivil  law,  or  moral  pnge, 
Tbe  arm  shall  fetter,  or  the  soul  eiivnge ; 
But  pile  ou  pile  tlie  File  of  Arts  »liatl  raise, 
And  all  the  knowledge  of  all  ages  blaze. 
As  when  the  gothie  conflogmtion  hurl'd, 
Its  smoky  volumes  round  the  sleeping  world: 
The  Fiend  of  liuiu,  with  demoniac  yell, 
Flits  ronnd  the  fl.irae,  directs  the  work  ot  hell, 
With  sheets  of  sulphur  wingi  the  driving  pnle. 
And  shakes  destruction  from  his  dragon  tniL 
Yet,  not  as  then :  the  once  extiiiguisii'd  ray 
Shall  ne'er  resuscitate  another  day; 
Here,  Science,  thy  1.ist  stage  of  being  lies. 
No  other  Phonix  from  thy  dust  shall  rise. 
And  no  sad  vestige  shall  remain  to  tell, 
The  temple's  Uisis,  where  thou  luv'dst  to  dwell 
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sure,  and  the  nnflniahed  pooro  the  Chiineriad, 
give  vent  to  similar  complaints.  The  humor  of 
opposition  to  France,  niid  the  cry  of  war,  are 
carried  to  an  extreme.  Clifilon  was  member  of 
Bu  association  called  the  Anchor  Club,  which  is 
describod  in  the  preface  Ut  his  poems,  as  com- 
bining social  purposes  with  the  object  of  '"pro- 
ducing a  ilispoBitioti  in  the  public  mind  tuwiu-da 
war  with  France."  A  paper  in  both  prose  and 
verse,  which  he  read  to  this  circle,  is  one  of  the  best 
of  his  Botirical  effusions.  It  appears  in  the  voluino 
(if  the  poems: — Some  Aecount  of  a  Maimteript 
found  among  the  paptr*  of  a  French  Emigrant 
ia  London,  entithd  TalUyrand'e  Daeent  into 
Hell.  The  arch  French  intriguer,  in  iinitatjon  of 
Ulyssea  and  other  heroes  of  antiquity,  viuta  the 
infernal  rcfrfons.  His  initiatory  interview  with 
Charon  is  thus  described — 

With  whot  species  of  "  diplomatic  skill"  Toilcy- 
rand  prevailed  uu  Charo;i  tu  ferry  him  over  the 
sable  waters,  is  not  known ;  for,  wliere  the  letters 
ag.iin  begin  to  brighten  into  for.n,  we  find  the  Mi- 
nuter ami  Cerbciiis  about  ta  cimimcnce  a  negotia- 
tion. This  part  saems  so  channiugly  managed  by 
the  poet  (for  here  lie  \i  a  poet),  tluit  we  shall  trti:i- 
Bcribe  it  for  the  amueement  of  our  readers. 


ide- 


Thc  triple  monsterfrom  his  hellish  beil, 
Roiis'd  OS  he  heard  the  limping  hei'o's  treail, 
Rusli'd  to  his  kennel  I'oor,  to  take  his  stand, 
Shook  hii  three  heads,  atid  growl'd  tliia  ete 


Whence  and  what  art  thou,  execrable  fool  I 
What  boatman  brought  thee  o'er  the  Stygian  poolt 
Where  ii  thy  pajspoit?  where  thy  golden  bougli  I 
What  climate  breeds  BUth  crooked  thin^  as  thuiit 

Totbese interrogations Tulleymnd could  not  list«a 
without  emotion;  he  felt  the  Slood  withdraw  itself 
from  his  extremities,  and  flow  all  cold  and  curling 
into  the  very  centre  of  his  heart  Some  time  elapsed 
before  the  work  retrieved  iti  locomotive  facility ; 
but  at  length  the  petrifaction  begun  to  dissolve,  and 
his  to:igue  was  again  loosened  from  its  fcar-bnund 
captivity.  Ilis  "  diplomatic  skill,"  that  powerful 
charm  which  had  unnerved  so  many  nations,  lie  had 
taken  care  to  bear  about  him.  and  now,  when  perils 
I'rowded  oil  him,  he  began  to  shnke  it  up  for  use.  He 
thus  aildressed  the  Porter  of  Hall  :— 

Ah  I  Cerberus,  1  love  tliee  from  my  heart; 
So  kind  and  gentle  in  thy  way  thou  art  I 
How  meek  thy  mien,  and  musicnl  thy  voice  1 
rhy  tail  'tis  true — but  then  a  tail's  thy  choice^ 
It  kills  my  henrt  to  see  a  benst  so  brave. 
With  many  heads,  and  evsry  one  a  slave. 
When  shall  I  see  your  lady-bitch,  good  now  I 
(The  breed's  a  most  prodigious  breed  I  vow  ; 
And  e'er  to  t'other  wortd  I  jonrnoy  up, 
Metliinks  I'll  ask  the  devil  for  a  pup. 
In  "  peace  and  safety"  might  my  m^isters  snore 
With  such  a  dog  to  guard  their  palace  dooi') — aside. 

He  is  treated  to  a  pMnful  view  of  the  ncU  of 
his  revolutionary  c<HKljutors,  after  which  ho  is 
iwrricd  to  the  scenes  of  Elysium,  whero  we  are 
l)re^ented  with  this  pleasing  picture  of  old  Franca 
under  its  beloved  monarchical  rule. 

The  time  has  been,  era  scribbling  knaves  began 
To  claim  more  rights  than  Qod  designed  for  man ; 
To  teach  mankind  that  passion  never  strays; 
That  human  nature's  just  in  all  her  ways; 
That  Christian  laws  arc  ludicrously  nice. 
And  sweet,  oh  I  sweet's  the  downy  beJ  of  vice ; — 
Ere  convict  tbiavas.  at  their  own  ute  amazed. 
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AVere  from  the  gnllows  to  Hhe  pulpit  raised ; 

Ere,  in  the  face  uf  guilt-atmoying  day, 

The  mother  ])lay*d  to  show  her  cTiiM  the  wav ; 

Kre  the  eon  phick'd  the  hoary  father  s  bearcf, 

Ere  beggars  reigu'd,  and  beggars*  trulls  were  fear*d; 

Willie  Paris,  3'et,  could  plead  her  virtuous  ten, 

And  ^)rayers  sincere  were  muttered  now  and  then ; 

The  tune  has  been,  that  gave  the  rustic  throng. 

Their  evening  ballet,  and  their  morniit;  so  pr, 

E'en  Paris,  then,  her  harmless  joys  could  h<i.i-t ; 

Who  was  moat  upright,  then,  was  honor'd  Mi<>*t; 

And  no  vile  blush  our  grateful  cheeks  o'erspread 

To  ask  a  blessing  on  our  monarch's  head. 

In  those  good  days  it  was  not  stranse  to  bend. 

With  cordial  friendship,  o*er  a  bleeding  friend ; 

To  see  a  foe  in  cureless  anguish  lay, 

And  smooth'd  his  pillow  as  he  passed  away. 

Then,  want  was  fiirnish'd  with  the  means  to  live. 

For  men  had  hearts  to  feel,  and  hands  to  give ; 

Tlicn  wealth  dispensed  what  happiness  it  could. 

To  taste  the  luxury  of  doing  good ; 

Then  beauty  wept  at  sympathy's  command. 

And  love  was  then  no  stranger  iu  the  land. 

Tell  me,  false  Autun,  what  has  France  obtain'd 

In  lieu  of  the^e;  what  great  advantage  gain'd. 

With  all  your  new  illumination  fired, 

With  licence  bless'd,  with  sacrilege  inspired ; 

With  venerable  piles  in  ruin  laid. 

By  village  tales  the  wood  god's  dwellings  made ; 

With  all  the  hamlet's  sweet  delights  o'crthrown; 

With  flocks  undone,  and  pious  postora  flown ; 

With  knaves  carousing  where  tne  poor  were  fed, 

With  every  gen'rons,  social  virtue  dead ; 

Witli  nil  these  blessings  added  to  your  store, — 

Say,  are  you  better,  happier  than  Deforel 

When  Giflbrd's  "  Bnviad  ami  Masviad"  was  re- 
published in  Philadelphia,  Cliiflon  contributed  a 
prefatory  poetical  enistle  to  the  author,  which 
opens  with  his  complaint — 

In  these  cold  shades,  beneath  these  shifting  skies, 
Where  Fancy  sickens,  and  where  Genius  diea. 

Uis  death  occurred  in  December,  1799,  in  the 
twenty-seventh  year  of  his  ape.  His  poems  were 
collected  in  a  volume,  published  in  New  York  the 
following  year.* 

These  *^  occasional  poems^'  display  the  poetic 
culture  of  the  scholar,  and  an  original  fancy 
Avliich  had  marked  out  a  path  for  itself,  which  it 
is  to  he  regretted  was  closed  by  so  early  a  dis- 
solution. 

BPISTLB  TO  W.   OmOKD,  UQ. 

Written  at  ths  reqveti  qf  Mr.  Cobbetf^  andprefioied  to  Ma 
edition  of  that  gentUman"*  eUffarUpoan^  **  The  Baviad  and 

In  these  cold  shades,  beneath  these  shifting  skies, 
Where  Fancy  sickens,  and  where  Genius  dies ; 


*  Poems,  cbieflv  occasional,  by  the  late  Mr.  Cllffton.  To 
which  are  jpreflxodi  Introductory  Notices  of  the  Llfo,  Cbaiic- 
ter,  and  Writiogs  of  the  Author,  sad  on  Engraved  LlkeoesSb 

§Tiis  desidcrlo  sit  pudor  ant  modos 
am  carl  capith  f   Praecipo  lagubres 
OantuB,  Melpomene,  cul  Uqaiaam  pater 

Yocem  cam  CI  than  dedlt 
Ergo  QuirUUium  perjietiiTis  sopor 
Urgtty  cul  Pudor,  et  Justltle  soror 
Incorrunta  Fldo»,  nudaque  VcrlU«, 

Quando  ullam  luTonlent  paremf 
Multis  iUe  bonis  flebliis  oocldlt  Y 
Null!  fleblllor  qiinm  tlbl,  Ylrglil. 
Durnm:  Si'd  levins  fit  patlentia 

Qaloquld  conigero  est  nefaai 

New  York :  Printed  for  J.  W.  Fennu,  bj  O.  sod  B.  Wtlte. 
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Where  few  and  feeble  are  the  Muse's  strolr^s, 
And  no  fine  frenzy  riots  iu  the  veins, 
Tliere  still  are  found  a  few  to  whom  belong 
The  fire  of  virtue  and  the  soul  of  song ; 
Whose  kindling  ardour  still  can  wake  the  strings 
When  learning  triumphs,  and  when  Giflford  si&gSb 
To  thee  the  lowliest  bnrd  his  tribute  fwys. 
Hi?  little  wild-flower  to  thy  wreath  convevs ; 
Pleo^Vd,  if  pennitted  round  thy  name  to  bfoom, 
To  boast  one  effort  resc.  ed  from  tiie  tomb. 

While  this  delirious  asre  end  inn  ted  seems 
With  hectic  fancy  desultoiy  dreams; 
While  wearing  fast  away  is  every  trace 
Of  Grecian  visour,  and  of  Roman  grace. 
With  fond  deligiit,  we  yet  one  bard  behold. 
As  Horace  poliah'd,  an<I  as  Persius  bold. 
Reclaim  the  art,  assert  the  muse  divine. 
And  drive  obtrusive  dulnees  from  the  shrine. 
Since  that  great  day  which  saw  the  tablet  rise, 
A  thinking  block,  and  whisper  to  the  eyes. 
No  time  has  been  that  touched  the  muse  so  near, 
No  age  when  learning  had  so  much  to  fear. 
As  now,  %ehcn  love-lorn  ladicM  light  vctk  frame. 
And  every  rebus-weaver  talks  of  lame. 

When  truth  in  classic  majesty  appeared. 
And  Greece,  on  high,  the  dome  of^  science  reared. 
Patience  niid  pei severance,  care  and  pain 
Alone  the  steep,  the  rough  ascent  coiud  gain : 
None  but  the  great  the  sun-clad  summit  sound ; 
The  weak  were  baffled,  and  the  strong  were  crowirci 
The  tardy  transcript's  high-wrought  page  confiii'd 
To  one  ])ur8uit  the  undivided  mind. 
No  venal  critic  fatten'd  on  the  trade. 
Books  for  delight,  and  not  for  sale  were  made ; 
Then  shone,  superior,  in  the  realms  of  thought. 
The  chief  who  govern*d.  and  the  sage  who  taught 
Tlie  drama  then  with  deathless  bays  was  wreath'd. 
The  statue  quicken*d,  and  Uie  canvass  breaUi^d. 
Tiie  poet,  then,  with  unresisted  art, 
Sway*d  every  impulse  of  the  captive  heart* 
Touched  with  a  beam  of  heaven  s  creative  mind. 
His  spirit  kindled,  and  his  taste  refin'd ; 
Incessant  toil  inform'd  his  rising  youth  ; 
Thought  grew  to  thought,  and  truth  at^eted  truth, 
Till,  all  complete,  his  perfect  foul  display*d 
Some  bloom  of  gettiua  which  could  never  lade. 
So  the  sage  oak,  to  nature's  mandate  true, 
Advanc'd  but  slow,  and  strengtheu'd  as  it  grew ! 
But  when  at  length  (full  many  a  season  o'er). 
Its  virile  head,  in  pride,  aloft  it  bore ; 
When  steadfast  were  its  roots,  and  sound  ita  heart, 
It  bade  defiance  to  the  insect's  art, 
And,  storm  and  time  resisting,  still  remains 
The  never  dying  glory  of  the  plains. 

Then,  if  some  thoughtless  Bavins  dared  appear. 
Short  was  his  date,  and  limited  his  sphere  ; 
He  could  but  please  the  changeling  mob  a  day. 
Then,  like  his  noxious  labours  pass  away ; 
So  near  a  forest  tall,  some  worthless  flower, 
Enjoys  the  triumph  of  its  gaudy  hour, 
Scatters  its  little  poison  thro'  the  skies, 
Then  droops  its  empty,  hated  head,  and  dies. 

Still,  as  from  fam'd  Ilyssus*  classic  shore. 
To  Mincius*  banks,  the  muse  her  laurel  bore. 
The  sacred  plant  to  hands  divine  was  given. 
And  deathless  Maro  nursed  the  1m«ou  of  heaven. 
Exalted  bard  I  to  hear  thy  gentler  voice, 
The  vallies  listen,  and  their  swains  rejoice; 
But  when,  on  some  wild  mountain's  awful  form, 
We  hear  thy  spirit  chaunting  to  the  storm, 
Of  battling  chiefe,  and  armies  laid  in  gore, 
We  rage,  we  sigh,  we  wonder  and  adore. 
Thus  Rome,  with  Greece,  in  rival  splendour  shone. 
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But  dnimed  immortal  satire  for  her  own ; 
While  Horace  pierc'd,  fdH  olt,  the  wanton  breast 
With  sportive  censnrc,  and  resistless  Jest; 
And  that  Etrurian,  whose  indignant  lay 
Thy  kindred  genins  ean  so  well  display, 
With  many  a  well  aim*d  thought,  and  pointed  line, 
Drove  the  bold  villain  from  his  black  aesign. 
For,  as  those  mighty  masters  of  the  lyre, 
With  tempered  dignity,  or  qaenchless  ire, 
Through  all  the  various  paths  of  science  trod. 
Their  school  was  Nature,  and  their  teacher  God. 
Nor  did  the  muse  decline  till,  o'er  her  head. 
The  savage  tempest  of  the  north  was  spread ; 
Till  arm*d  with  desolation's  bolt  it  came, 
And  wrapp'd  her  temple  in  funereal  flame. 

But  soon  the  arts,  once  more,  a  dawn  dlSuse, 
And  Dant^  hailM  it  witli  his  morning  muse ; 
Petrarch  and  Boccace  join'd  the  choral  lay. 
And  Amo  glisten'd  with  returning  day. 
Thus  science  rose ;  and  all  her  troubles  past : 
She  hop'd  a  steady,  tranquil  reign  at  last ; 
But  Fanstus  came  ^indulge  the  painful  thought) ; 
Were  not  his  countless  volumes  dearly  bought? 
For,  while  to  every  clime  nnd  class  they  flew. 
Their  worth  diminish'd  and  their  numbers  grew. 
Some  pressman,  rich  in  Homer's  glowing  page, 
Could  give  ten  epics  to  one  won^loring  nge ; 
A  single  thought  supplied  the  great  design, 
And  clouds  of  Iliads  spread  from  every  line. 
Nor  Homer's  glowing  page,  nor  Vii-gil's  fire. 
Could  one  lone  breast,  with  eminl  flame,  inspire, 
But  lost  in  books,  irregular  and  wiM, 
Then  poet  wonder'd,  and  the  critic  smil'd: 
The  friendly  smile,  a  bulicier  work  rei>ay9 ; 
For  fools  will  print,  while  greater  fools  will  praise. 

Touch'd  with  the  mania,  now,  what  millions  i*ngo 
To  shine  the  laureat  blockheads  of  the  age. 
The  dire  contagion  creeps  thro'  every  ^rade. 
Girls,  coxcombs,  peers,  and  patriots  drive  the  tralo : 
And  e'en  the  hind,  his  fruitful  fields  forgot. 
For  rhyme  and  misery  leave  his  wife  and  cot 
]>e,  to  his  breast,  the  watchful  mi.schief  spread. 
Content  and  plenty  cheer'd  his  little  shed  * 
Aod  while  no  thoughts  of  state  perplex'd  his  mind, 
His  harvests  ripening,  and  Pastora  kind. 
He  la:i<;h'd  at  toil,  with  health  and  vigour  blf'^sM ; 
For  days  of  labor  bn>ught  their  nights  of  re^t : 
But  now  in  rags,  ambitions  for  a  name. 
The  fool  of  faction,  and  the  dupe  of  fame. 
His  conscience  haunts  him  with  his  guilty  life. 
His  starring  children,  and  hi:)  ruin'd  wife. 
Thus  swarming  wits,  of  all  materials  made. 
Their  Gothic  hands  on  social  quiet  laid. 
And,  as  they  rave,  unmindful  of  the  storm, 
Call  lust  refinement,  anarchy  reform. 

No  love  to  foster,  no  dear  friend  to  wrong. 
Wild  as  the  mountain  flood,  they  drive  along, 
And  sweep,  remorsclc-^s,  cvory  social  bloom 
To  the  dark  level  of  au  endless  tomb. 

By  arms  assaiVd,  we  still  can  arms  oppose, 
And  rescue  learning  from  her  bnital  foes ; 
But  when  those  foes  to  friendship  make  pretence, 
And  tempt  the  judgment  with  the  baits  of  bomsc. 
Carouse  with  passion,  laugh  at  God's  controul. 
And  sack  the  little  empire  of  the  soul. 
What  warning  voice  can  save  ?    Alas  I  'tis  o'er. 
The  age  of  virtue  will  return  no  more  ; 
The  doating  world,  its  manly  vigor  flown. 
Wanders  in  mind,  and  dreams  on  folly's  tlirone. 
Come  then,  sweet  bard,  again  the  cause  defend. 
Be  still  the  muses'  and  reugion's  friend ; 
Again  the  banner  of  thy  wrath  display, 


And  save  the  world  from  DartpirCs  tinsel  lay. 
A  soul  like  thine  no  listless  pause  should  know ; 
Truth  bids  thee  strike,  and  virtue  guides  the  blow. 
From  every  conquest  still  more  dreadful  come. 
Till  dulness  fly,  and  folly's  self  be  dumb. 
Philadelphia,  May  18, 1799. 


TO   ▲  BOBIN. 


From  winter  so  dreary  and  long, 
Escao'd,  ah  I  how  welcome  the  day, 

Sweet  Bob  with  his  innocent  song, 
Is  return'd  to  his  favourite  spray. 

When  the  voice  of  the  tempest  was  heard. 
As  o'er  the  bleak  mountain  it  poas'd, 

He  hied  to  the  thicket,  poor  birdi 
And  shrank  from  the  pitiless  blast. 

By  the  maid  of  the  valley  survey'd. 
Did  slie  melt  at  thy  comfortless  lot  ? 

Her  hand,  was  it  stretch'd  to  thy  aid. 
As  thou  pick'dst  at  the  door  of  her  cot  f 

She  did ;  and  the  wintry  wind. 

May  it  howl  not  around  her  green  grove ; 
Be  a  bosom  so  gentle  and  kind. 

Only  fann'd  by  the  breathings  of  love. 

She  did ;  and  the  kiss  of  her  swain. 
With  rapture,  the  deed  sliall  requite. 

That  gave  to  my  window  again. 
Poor  Bob  aia  his  song  of  delight. 


TO   FAHOT. 


Airy  traveller,  Queen  of  Song, 
Sweetest  Fancy,  ever  young, 
I  to  thee  my  soul  resign ; 
All  my  future  life  be  thine : 
Rich  or  beggar'd,  chainM  or  free. 
Let  me  live  and  laugh  with  thee. 

Pride  perhaps  may  knock,  nnd  say, 
"  Rise  thou  Bluggard,  come  away :" 
But  can  he  thy  joy  impart, 
Will  he  crown  my  leaping  heart? 
If  I  banish  hence  thy  smile. 
Will  he  make  it  wortli  my  while  ? 

Is  my  lonely  pittance  post, 
Fleeting  good  too  light  to  lost, 
Lifts  my  friend  the  latch  no  more. 
Fancy,  thou  canst  all  restore ; 
Thou  canst,  with  thy  airy  shell. 
To  a  palace  raise  my  celL 

At  night  while  stretch'd  on  lowly  bed, 
When  tyrant  tempest  shakes  my  shed, 
And  pipes  aloud ;  how  bless'd  am  I, 
All  cheering  nymph,  if  thou  art  by. 
If  thou  a.-t  by  to  snatch  my  soul 
Where  billows  rnge  and  thunders  roll. 

From  cloud,  o'er-pcering  mountain's  brow 

We'll  mark  the  mighty  coil  below, 

While  round  us  innocently  play 

The  light'ning's  flash,  and  meteor's  ray. 

And,  all  so  sad,  some  spectre  form, 

Is  heard  to  moan  amid  the  storno. 

With  thee  to  guide  my  steps  Fll  creep 
In  some  old  haunted  nook  to  sleep, 
LuU'd  by  the  dreary  night-bird's  scream, 
Tliat  flits  along  the  wizard  stream. 
And  there,  till  morning  'gins  appear, 
The  tales  of  troubled  spirits  hear. 

Sweet's  the  dawn's  ambigtious  light, 
Quiet  pause  'tween  day  and  night, 
When,  afar,  the  mellow  horn. 
Chides  the  tardy  gnited  morn, 
And  asleep  is  yet  the  gale 
On  sea-beat  mount)  and  river'd  vale. 
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Bnt  the  morn,  tho*  sweet  and  fair, 
8weeter  is  when  thou  art  there; 
Hymning  stars  successive  fade, 
Fairies  hurtle  thro*  the  shade, 
Love-lorn  flowers  I  weeping  see, 
If  the  scene  is  touch'd  by  thee. 

When  unclouded  shines  the  day, 
When  my  spirits  dance  aiul  play, 
To  some  sunny  bank  we'll  go, 
Wliere  the  fairest  roses  blow,      • 
And  in  gamesome  vein  prepare 
Chaplets  for  thy  spangled  hair. 

Thus  through  life  with  thee  111  glide, 
Happy  still  whate'er  betide, 
And  while  plodding  sots  complain. 
Of  ceaseless  toil  and  slender  gain. 
Every  passing  hour  shall  be 
Worth  a  golden  age  to  mo. 

Then  lead  on,  delightful  power. 
Lead,  oh  t  lead  me  to  tity  bower: 
I  to  thee  my  soul  resign. 
All  my  future  life  be  thine. 
Rich  or  beggar'd,  chnin'd  or  free. 
Let  me  live  and  laugh  with  thee. 

iL  raicsxBoso. 

I  hate  this  spungy  world,  with  all  its  store, 
This  buethng,  noisy,  nothingness  of  life, 

Tills  treacherous  herd  of  friends  with  hollow  core. 
This  vale  of  sorrow,  and  this  field  of  strife. 

Me,  shall  some  little  tranquil  th.ttch  receive, 
Some  settled  low  content,  remote  from  care. 

There  will  I  pipe  away  the  sober  eve. 
And  laugh  all  day  at  Lady  Fortune  there. 

Why  should  I  mingle  in  the  mazy  ring. 
Of  drunken  folly  at  the  shrine  of  chance  ? 

Where  insect  pleasure  flits  on  burnished  wing. 
Eludes  our  wishes,  and  keeps  up  the  dance. 

When  in  the  quiet  of  nn  humble  home. 
Beside  the  fountain,  or  upon  the  hill. 

Where  strife  and  care  and  sorrow  never  come, 
I  may  be  free  and  happy,  if  I  wilL 

SOHO. 

Boy,  shut  to  the  door,  and  bid  trouble  begone, 
If  sorrow  approach,  turn  the  key. 
Our  comfort  this  night  from  the  glass  shall  be  drawn, 
Aud  mirth  our  companion  shall  be. 

Who  would  not  with  pleasure  the  moments  prolonfr. 
When  tempted  with  Friendship,  Love,  Wine,  and  n 
Song. 

What  art  thou,  kind  power,  that  soft'nost  me  so. 
That  kiiidlcst  this  love-boding  sigh. 
That  bid'et  with  affection,  my  bosom  o'erflow, 
And  send'st  the  fond  tear  to  my  eye. 

I  know  thee !  for  ever  thy  visit  prolong, 

Sweet  spirit  of  Friendship,  Love,  Wine,  and  a  Song. 

See  the  joy-waking  influence  rapidly  fly. 
And  spirit  with  spirit  entwine, 
Tlie  effulgence  of  rapture  enamels  each  eye. 
Each  soul  rides  triumphant  like  mine. 

On  a  sea  of  good  humour  floats  gayly  along, 
Surrounded  with  Friendship,   Love,  Wine,   and  a 
Song. 

And  now  to  the  regions  of  Fancy  we  soar, 
Thro*  scenes  of  enchantment  we  stray, 
We  revel  in  transports  unta^ted  before, 
Or  loiter  with  love  on  the  w.iy. 


Resolv'd  like  good  fellows  the  time  to  prolong, 
Tliat  cheers  us  with  FrieflOship,  Love,  Wine,  and  a 
Song. 

For  Friendship,  the  solace  of  mortab  below. 
In  the  thicket  of  life,  loves  a  rose. 
Good  wine  can  content  on  misfortune  bestow, 
And  a  song's  not  amiss  I  suppose. 

Then  fill,  my  good  fellows,  the  moment  prolong. 
With  a  bumper  to  Friendship,  Love,  \V  ine,  and  a 
bong. 

A  rUODT  or   FAXOT. 

For  lonely  shades,  and  rustic  bed. 

Let  philosophic  spirits  sigh ; 
I  ask  no  melancholy  shed. 

No  hermit^s  dreary  cave,  not  L 

But  where,  to  skirt  some  pleasant  vale. 
Ascends  the  mde  uncultur'd  hill. 

Where  'midst  its  cli£b  to  everj  gale. 
Young  echo  mocks  the  passing  rill: 

Where  spring  thro*  every  merry  year. 
Delighted  tripe  her  earliest  round  ; 

Sees  all  her  varied  tints  appear. 
And  all  her  fragrant  soul  abound. 

There  let  my  little  villa  rise. 

In  beauty  s  simple  plumage  drest. 

And  greet  with  soiigs  the  morning  skies, 
Sweet  bird  of  art,  in  nature's  nest  I 

Descending  there,  on  golden  wing. 

Shall  fancy,  with  her  bounties  roam ; 
And  every  laurell'd  art  shall  bring 

An  offering  fair  to  deck  my  home. 

Green  beds  of  moss,  in  dusky  cells. 
When  twilight  sleeps  from  year  to  year. 

And  fringed  platB,  where  Flora  dwells. 
With  the  wild  wood  shall  neighbour  near. 

The  fairies  thro*  my  walks  shall  roam, 

And  sylphs  inhabit  every  tree; 
Come  Ariel,  subtlest  spirit,  come, 

I'll  find  a  blossom  there  for  thee. 

Extended  wide,  the  diverse  scene. 
My  happy  casement  shall  command. 

The  busy  farm,  the  oasture  green. 

And  tufts  where  snelter'd  hamlets  stand. 

Some  dingle  oft  shall  court  my  eye 
To  dance  among  the  flow'rets  there. 

And  here  a  lucid  lake  shall  lie, 
Emboss'd  with  many  an  islet  fair. 

From  crag  to  crag,  with  deyiona  sweep. 
Some  frantic  flood  shall  headlong  go, 

And,  bursting  o'er  the  dizzy  steep, 
Shall  slumber  in  the  lake  below. 

In  breezy  isles  and  forests  near, 
The  sylvans  oft  their  haunts  shall  leave. 

And  oftthe  torrent  pause  to  hear. 
The  lake-nymph's  song,  at  silent  eve. 

There  shall  the  moon  with  half-shut  eye. 
Delirious,  hear  her  vocal  bejim. 

To  fingering  sounds,  responsive  sigh. 
And  bless  the  hermit's  midnight  dreari. 

No  magic  weed  nor  poison  fell. 
Shall  tremble  there ;  nor  drug  uncouth, 

To  round  the  mutt'ring  wizard's  spell. 
Or  bathe  with  death  the  serpent's  ttMitl). 

No  crusted  ditch  nor  festering  fen, 

With  plagues  shall  teem,  a  deadly  broo<!. 

No  monster  leave  his  nightly  den 
To  lap  the  'wilder'd  pilgrim's  blood. 
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But  on  the  roae'd  dewy  brink, 

Each  prismy  tear  shall  catch  the  gleam, 

And  give  the  infant  buds  to  drink, 
The  colours  of  the  morning  beam. 

The  waters  sweet,  from  whispering  welU, 
Shall  loiter  *neath  the  flowery  brake; 

Shall  visit  oft  the  Naiads'  cells, 
And  hie  them  to  the  silver  lake. 

Tlie  muse  shall  hail,  at  peep  of  dawn. 

Melodiously,  the  coming  day  ; 
At  eve  her  song  shall  soothe  the  lawn, 

And  with  the  mountain  echoes  play. 

There  spring  shall  laugh  at  winter's  frown, 
There  summer  blush  for  gamesome  spring, 

And  autumn,  prank'd  in  wheaten  crown. 
His  stores  to  hungry  winter  bring. 

Tis  mine  I  'tis  mine  I  this  sacred  grove. 
Where  truth  and  beauty  may  recline. 

The  sweet  resort  of  many  a  love ; 
Monimia  come  and  make  it  thine. 

For  thee,  the  bursting  buds  are  ripe. 
The  whistling  robin  calls  thee  here. 

To  thee  complams  the  woodland  pipe ; 
Will  not  my  lov'd  Monimia  hear? 

A  fawn  rU  bring  thee,  gentle  maid. 
To  gamble  round  thy  pleasant  door ; 

ril  cuU  thee  wreaths  that  ne'er  shall  fade, 
What  shall  I  say  to  tempt  thee  more? 

The  blush  that  warms  thy  maiden  cheeh, 
Thy  morning  eye's  sequester'd  tear, 

For  me,  thy  kindling  passion  speak, 
And  chain  this  subtle  vision  here. 

Spots  of  delight,  and  many  n  day 
Of  summer  love  for  me  shall  snine ; 

In  truth  my  beating  heart  is  gay, 
At  sight  of  that  fond  smile  of  thine. 

Come,  come  mv  love  away  with  me. 
The  morn  of  life  is  hast'ning  by. 

To  this  dear  scene  we'll  gaily  flee. 
And  sport  us  'neath  the  peaceful  sky. 

And  when  that  awful  day  shall  rise. 

That  sees  thy  cheek  with  age  grow  pale, 

And  the  soul  mding  in  thine  eyes. 
We'll  sigh  and  quit  the  weeping  Tole. 

WILLIAM  SAY. 

Willi AK  Rat,  one  of  the  "  Algerino  Captives," 
was  bom  in  Salisbury,  Connecticut,  about  1772. 
His  father  was  a  fanner  in  moderate  circum- 
stances, and  removing  soon  after  his  son's  birth  to 
a  then  unsettled  part  of  the  state  of  New  York, 
the  latter  had  few  advantages  of  early  education. 
After  experimenting  as  a  schoolmaster  and  coun- 
try shopkeeper,  and  getting  married,  having  lost, 
by  arriving  too  late  at  Philadelphia,  what  he  calls 
*^  a  flattering  prospect  of  inding  a  situation  as  an 
editor,  at  thirty  dollars  a  month,"  he  shipped,  July 
3,  1808,  "in  a  low  capacity"  on  board  the  U.  8. 
frigate  Philadelphia,  Captain  Bainbridge.  On 
the  31st  of  October  the  vessel  ran  aground  off 
Tripoli,  was  attacked  by  a  single  gun-boat,  and 
struck  her  colors.  The  next  morning  the  ship 
was  afloat,  but  her  oflicers  and  crew  were  ashore 
as  prisoners.  They  were  treated  with  great  se- 
verity, badly  fed  and  loclged,  and  set  to  work  in 
December  at  raising  an  old  wreck  buried  in  the 
sand,  which  they  had  to  shovel  from  under  her 
and  carry  in  ba««kets  to  the  shore,  working  almost 
naked  with  the  water  up  to  their  armpits.  They 
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had  afterwards,  in  March,  to  drag  a  heavy  wagon 
**  five  or  six  miles  into  the  country  over  the  burn- 
ing sands,  barefoot  and  shirtless,  and  back  again 
loaded  with  timber,  before  they  had  anything  to 
eat,  except  perhaps  a  few  raw  carrots."  They 
were  imprisoned  until  June  8, 1805,  when  articles 
of  peace  were  signed  and  the  prisoners  shipped 
for  home  the  next  day.  Ray  was  made  captain's 
olerk  of  the  Essex,  and  laureate  for  the  next  fourth 
of  July,  when  the  following  song  by  him  "  wai 
snng  at  table  by  consul  Lear,  and  encored  three 
or  four  times." 

Hail  Independence  I  hail  once  morel 

To  meet  tnee  on  a  foreign  shore. 
Our  hearts  and  souls  rejoice ; 

To  see  thy  eons  assembled  here. 

Thy  name  is  rendered  doubly  dear- 
More  charming  is  thy  voice. 

A  host  of  heroes  bright  with  fame, 
A  Preble  and  Decatur^s  name. 

Our  grateful  songs  demand ; 
And  let  our  voices  loudly  rise, 
At  Eaton's  daring  enterprise. 

And  red  victorious  hand. 

That  recreant  horde  of  barb'rous  foc3. 
Our  deathless  heroes  bled  f  oppose. 

Can  never  stand  the  test. 
When  grappled  with  our  dauntless  tare. 
Their  crescent  wanes  beside  our  stars. 

And  quickly  sinks  to  rest 

Thy  spirit,  born  in  darkest  times. 
Illumes  the  world's  remotest  climes, 


Where'er  thy  champions  tread- 
Like  lightning  flash'd  on  Barb'ry's  plains — 
Dissolv'd  the  groaning  captive's  chains. 

And  struck  the  oppressor  dead. 

Hail  Independence !  glorious  day, 
Which  chased  the  clouds  of  night  away. 

That  o'er  our  country  hung ; 
Re-tune  the  voice,  and  let  us  hear 
The  song  encore— a  louder  cheer 

Resound  from  every  tongue. 

Huzza  I  may  freedom's  bannere  wave. 
Those  banners  that  have  freed  the  slave 

With  new  all-conqu'ring  cliarms; 
nil  nature's  works  in  aeath  shall  rest 
And  never  may  the  Tar  be  yrest^d 

But  in  hUfair  on^s  amuu 

The  Essex,  after  a  cruise  in  the  Mediterranean, 
reached  home  August,  1806.  Her  poet  published 
an  account  of  his  adventures  a  few  months  after. 
He  served  in  the  militia  at  Plattsburg  in  1812, 
and  after  several  removes  settled  down  with  his 
family  in  the  village  of  Onondaga  Court-House. 
In  1821  he  published  at  Auburn  a  small  volume 
of  "  Poems  on  various  subjects,  religious,  moral, 
sentimental,  and  humorous,"  with  a  sketch  of  his 
life. 

JOSIAH  QUINCT. 

The  will  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  contained  the  fol- 
lowing bequest:  "I  give  to  my  son,  when  he 
shall  arrive  to  the  age  of  fifteen  years,  Algernon 
Sidney's  works,  John  Lockers  works.  Lord  Bacon's 
works,  Gordon's  Tacitus,  and  Cato's  Letters. 
May  the  spirit  of  liberty  rest  upon  him!"  The 
son  has  entered  upon  the  full  fruition  and  has 
made  good  use  of  this  legacy.  His  long  life  has 
been  devoted  to  the  dissemination  of  knowledge, 
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to  the  instrnction  of  others  in  the  good  doctrines 
those  good  books  hare  taught,  while  the  "  spirit  of 
liberty^  now  rests  like  a  sunset  halo  on  that  aged 
head.  Whenever  we  read  of  an  assemblage  in 
his  native  dty,  convened  by  the  rallying  call  of 
liberty,  we  find  a  portion  i»f  its  record  earnest 
words,  which  he  has  come  forth  from  his  retire- 
ment to  ntter.  Even  those  who  differ  from  him 
widely  in  opinion,  as  in  domicile,  must,  or  shonld^ 
resfHJct  the  energy  and  gof»d  intent  of  the  old 
statesman  and  scholar. 


t^icM/Lc3^^^ 


^^^ 


Jo>iah  Quincy  was  born  in  1772,  prepared  for 
college  at  the  Phillips  Academy  in  Andover,  and 
graduated  at  Harvard  in  1790.  His  Commence- 
ment oration  was  on  the  ^^  Ideal  Superiority  of  the 
present  age  in  Literature  and  Politics.*^  He  studied 
taw  with  the  Hon.  Judge  Tudor,  and  in  1797 
married  Eliza,  daughter  of  John  Morton,  a  mer- 
chant of  New  York.  In  1804  he  was  elected  to 
tlie  State  Senate,  and  in  1805  tu  Congress,  where 
he  remained  until  1813.  He  was  wanuly  opposed 
to  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  prophesied  a 
dissolution  of  the  Union  as  the  result  of  an  en- 
largement of  the  Confederacy  beyond  its  limits  at 
the  time  of  the  formation  of  the  Constitution. 
He  was  also  an  opponent  of  the  Embargo.  One 
of  his  speeches  on  this  topic  contains  an  eloquent 
though  somewhat  ornate  passage. 

Tliey  who  introduced  it  abjured  it.  They  who 
advocated  it  did  not  wiali,  and  scarcely  knew,  its 
nee  And  now  that  it  is  said  to  be  exteuded  over  us, 
BO  mnn  in  this  nation,  who  values  hia  reputation, 
will  take  his  Bible  oath  that  it  is  in  efl'ectual  and 
legal  operation.  There  is  on  old  riddle,  on  a  coffin, 
(said  Mr.  Quincy,)  which  I  presume  we  all  learnt 
when  we  were  boya,  that  is  as  perfect  a  repreeenta- 
tiori  of  the  origin,  progress,  and  prraent  state  of  this 
thing  called  non-mtercourse,  as  is  possible  to  be 
conceived: 

There  was  a  man  bespoke  a  thing; 
Which,  when  the  maker  home  did  bring. 
That  same  maker  did  refuse  it, — 
The  man  that  spoke  for  It  did  not  use  It, — 
And  be  who  had  it  did  not  know 
Whether  he  had  it,  jrea  or  no. 

True  it  is,  that  if  this  non-iutereonrse  shall  ever  lie, 
in  reality,  subtended  over  us,  the  similitude  will  fail, 
in  a  material  point.  The  poor  tenant  of  the  coffin 
is  ignorant  of  his  state.  But  the  poor  people  of  the 
United  States  will  be  literally  buried  alive  in  non- 
intercourse,  and  realize  the  grave  closing  on  them- 
selves and  their  hopes,  with  a  full  and  cruel  con- 
sciousness of  all  the  horrors  of  their  condition. 

His  speech  on  the  influence  of  government  pa- 
tronage, delivered  January  1,  1811,  attracted 
ranch  attention.  ^^  It  ought,"  said  John  Quincy 
Adams,  "  to  be  hung  up  in  every  office  of  every 
office-holder  in  the  Union."  He  describes  the 
office  hunters. 

Let  now,  one  of  your  great  office-holders — a  col- 
lector of  the  customs,  a  marshal,  a  commissioner  of 
loans,  a  post-master  in  one  of  your  cities,  or  any  of- 
ficer, agent,  or  factor,  for  your  territories,  or  public 


lands,  or  person  hirfding  a  place  of  minor  distinetioB, 
but  of  oonsidemble  profit— -be  called  upon  to  pay  the 
lost  great  debt  of  nature.  The  poor  man  flfaalf  hardly 
be  dead, — he  shall  not  be  cold, — ^long  before  the 
corpse  is  in  the  coffin,  the  mail  shall  be  erowdcd  to 
repletion  with  letters,  certificates,  recommendatioos, 
and  representations,  and  every  species  of  sturdy, 
sycophantic  solicitation,  by  which  obtmstv^e  men* 
mcity  seeks  charity  or  invites  compassion.  Why, 
sir,  we  hear  the  clamor  of  tlie  craving  animals  at  the 
treasury-trough  here  in  this  capitoL  Such  running, 
such  jostling,  such  wriggling,  such  clambering  over 
one  another's  backs,  such  squealing  because  the  tab 

I  is  so  narrow  and  the  company  so  crowded !    No,  sir; 

>  let  us  not  talk  of  stoical  apath^r  towards  the  thin^ 
of  the  national  treasury  either  in  this  people,  or  m 
the  representatives,  or  senatora. 

Without  meaning,  in  this  place,  to  east  any  par- 
ticular reflections  upon  this,  or  upon  any  other 
executive,  this  I  will  say,  that  if  no  addition^ 
gtiards  are  provided,  and  now,  after  the  spirit  of 
party  has  brought  into  so  full  activity  the  spirit  of 
patronage,  there  never  wiU  be  a  president  of  these 
United  States,  elected  by  means  now  in  use,  who,  if 
he  deals  honestly  with  himself  will  not  be  able,  on 
quitting,  to  address  his  presidential  chair  as  John 
I  Falstaff  addressed  Prince  Hal :  "  Before  I  knew  thee 
I  knew  nothing,  and  now  I  am  but  little  better  than 
one  of  the  wicked."  The  possession  of  that  staHon, 
under  the  reign  of  party,  will  make  a  man  so  ac- 
quainted with  the  corrupt  principles  of  human  eoQ> 
ouct, — he  will  behold  our  nature  in  so  hungry,  and 
shivering,  and  craving  a  state,  and  be  compefled  so 
constantly  to  observe  the  solid  rewards  doily  de- 
manded by  way  of  compensation  for  outrageous  pa- 
triotism,— ^that,  if  he  escape  out  of  that  atmosphere 
without  pnrtakinff  of  its  corruption,  he  must  be  below 
or  above  the  orduiary  condition  of  mortal  n.itnra 
Is  it  passible,  sir,  that  he  should  remain  altogether 
uninfected  \ 

Mr.  Quincy  was  an  opponent  of  the  war  of 
1812,  and  soon  after  his  election  to  the  Senate  of 
his  state,  June,  1813,  gave  a  decided  proof  of  his 
opposition  by  offiering  the  follo^ving  preamble  and 
resolution  in  reference  to  the  gallant  conduct  of 
Captain  Lawrence  in  the  destruction  of  the  Bri- 
tish ship  of  war  Peacock  by  the  sloop  Hornet 

WTiereeu,  It  has  been  found  that  fonner  remhi- 
tions  of  this  kind,  passed  on  similar  oecaaiona,  reUtive 
to  other  officers  engnged  in  similar  service,  have 
given  great  discontent  to  many  of  the  good  people 
of  this  commonwealth,  it  being  considered  by  tbcm 
as  an  encouragement  and  excitement  to  the  oonate> 
nance  of  the  present  unjust,  unnecessary,  and  ini- 
quitous war;  and,  on  this  account,  the  Senate  of 
MHSsachueetts  have  deemed  it  their  duty  to  refrain 
from  acting  on  the  said  proposition.  And  whereas, 
this  deteimination  of  the  Senate  may,  without  ex- 
planation, be  misconstrued  into  an  intentional  alicfat 
of  Capt  Lawrence,  and  a  denial  of  his  particiuar 
merits,  the  Bennte  therefore  deem  it  their  duty  to 
declare  that  they  have  a  liigh  sense  of  the  naval  skill 
and  military  and  civil  virtues  of  Capt  James  Law- 
rence ;  and  they  have  been  withheld  from  acting  oa 
said  proposition  solely  from  eonsiderationa  rdative 
to  the  nature  and  principle  of  the  present  war :  aod, 
to  the  end  that  all  misapprehension  on  this  aobjcet 
mny  be  obviated,  HesolveJf  aathe  sense  of  the  Scoaie 
of  Massachusetts,  that,  in  a  war  like  the  present, 
waged  without  justifiable  cause,  and  prosecuted  ia  a 
manner  wliich  indicates  that  conquest  and  ambitioa 
are  its  real  motives,  it  is  not  becoming  a  mora)  aad 
religious  people  to  express  any  approbatioa  of  mili* 
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taiy  or  naTal  exploits  which  are  not  immediately 
oonne^ed  with  the  defence  of  oar  aea-coast  and  soil 

Both  were  afterwards,  January  28, 1824,  by  a 
vote  of  the  body  expunged  from  its  records. 

Mr.  Quincy  remained  in  the  Senate  until  1821, 
and  in  1822-^  was  a  member  of  tlie  House.  In 
1822  he  was  appointed  Judge  of  the  Municipal 
Court,  but  resigned  the  office  on  his  election  as 
Mayor  of  Boston  in  1823.  He  held  the  office 
until  he  declined  a  re-election  in  December,  1828. 
The  House  of  Industry,  the  House  for  the  Refor- 
mation of  Juvenile  Offenders,  the  admirable  mar- 
ket-house which  bears  his  name,  the  efficient  Fire 
Department  of  the  city,  and  numerous  im{K>rtant 
streets  and  avenues,  are  some  of  the  monuments 
of  his  vigorous  administration.  He  was  to  be 
seen  throughout  his  mayoralty  traveraing  the 
streets  and  lanes  at  daybreak  on  horseback,  per- 
sonally inspecting  their  condition,  and  in  every 
other  department  of  duty  was  equally  active. 

In  January,  1829,  Mr.  Quincy,  to  use  his  own 
expression,  was  called  from  the  "  dust  and  clamor 
of  the  capitol"  to  the  presidency  of  Harvard  Uni- 
versity. He  was  as  much  surprised  at  the  appoint- 
ment, he  s£dd,  ^^  as  if  he  had  received  a  call  to  the 
pastoral  charge  of  the  Old  South  Church."  He 
delivered  his  inaugural  address  in  Latin  on  the 
second  of  June,  and  retained  the  office  until  his 
resignation  in  1845,  his  academic  rule  being 
marked  by  the  same  zeal  and  pro9i)erity  which 
had  attended  his  civic  sway.  During  its  course 
debts  were  paid,  endowments  secured,  buildings 
renovated,  and  the  general  efficiency  of  the  an- 
cient institution  largely  promoted. 

Since  his  retirement  from  Harvard  Mr.  Quincy 
has  not  held  any  public  office.  He  is  often,  how- 
ever, called  upon  to  preside  at  assemblages  of  his 
fellow-citizens,  and  is  always  ready  to  lend  the 
great  influence  which  a  long  Ufe  of  honorable 
public  service  has  added  to  the  ancestral  honors 
of  his  name  in  the  furtherance  of  measures  which 
he  deems  of  national  benefit.  He  is  often  present 
on  occasions  of  public  festivity,  enjoying  a  well 
deserved  reputation  as  an  after  dinner  speaker  and 
wit.  One  of  his  happy  epigrams  is  recorded  in 
the  diary  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  S.  Buckminster. 

Prerident  Nott  preached  in  Brattle  Street  Church ; 
the  fullest  audieoce  ever  known  there,  except  on  or- 
dination-day.   Epigram  made  on  by  Jodiah  Quincy. 

Delight  and  InBtmetlon  hftre  people,  I  wot, 
Wbo  in  seeing  not  see,  and  in  nearlng  bear  not 

At  a  dinner  given  soon  after  the  completion  of 
the  Quincy  market.  Judge  Stoiy  gave  the  toast, 
"  May  the  fame  of  our  honored  Mayor  prove  as 
durable  as  the  material  of  which  the  beautiftil 
market-house  is  constructed.''  Qaincy  instantly 
responded,  ^^That  stupendous  monument  of  the 
wisdom  of  our  forefathers,  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States ;  In  the  event  of  a  vacancy  may 
it  be  raised  one  Story  higher."  The  same  distin- 
guished name  was  used  in  a  still  happier  manner 
at  a  Phi  Beta  Kappa  dinner,  after  the  institution 
of  the  Story  Association,  when  Mr.  Quincy  pro- 
posed "The  Members  of  the  Bar;  Let  them  rise 
as  high  as  they  may  they  can  never  rise  higher 
than  one  Story.''  He  once  remarked  of  his  colkge, 
"May  it,  like  the  royal  mail  packets,  distribute 
good  letters  over  our  laud." 


When  Wirt  visited  Boston  in  1829  he  was  re- 
ceived by  Quincy,  who,  in  the  course  of  conver- 
sation, asked  him  in  which  college  he  had  gradu- 
ated. Wirt  in  a  letter  at  the  time  tells  the 
sequel.  "  I  was  obliged  to  admit  that  I  had  never 
been  a  student  of  any  college.  A  shade  of  em- 
barrassment, scarcely  perceptible,  just  flitted  across 
his  countenance ;  but  he  recovered  in  an  instant, 
and  added  most  gracefully,  *  upon  my  word  yon 
furnish  a  very  strong  argument  against  the  utilitv 
of  a  college  education.'  Was  not  this  neatly  said, 
and  very  much  in  the  style  of  Bishop  Madison?"^ 

Mr.  Quincy,  in  addition  to  his  other  public  ser- 
vices, is  the  author  of  several  important  volumes. 
His  Memoir  of  Josiah  Quincy,  Jr.,  published  in 
1825,  we  have  already  had  occasion  to  express  our 
ot)ligations  to  in  writing  an  account  of  that  dis- 
tinguished patriot.  It  is  an  admirable  monument 
of  filial  reverence.  His  HUtory  of  Barvard\ 
has  rendered  a  simihir  service  to  our  article  on 
that  University.  His  Centennial  Addreu  on  the 
Two  Hundredth  Anniveraary  of  the  Settlement 
of  Boston,  1830,  and  History  of  the  Boston  Athe- 
ncrum,  with  Biographical  Notices  of  its  devoted 
Founders,t  are  equally  valuable  contributions  to 
civic  and  titerary  history .§ 

JOHN  LATHKOP, 

Thb  son  of  a  minister  at  Boston,  of  the  same 
name,  |  was  bom  in  that  city  in  January,  1772 ; 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  in  1789 ;  studied  law 
in  the  oflice  of  Christopher  Gore;  commenced 
the  practice  of  the  profession,  and  in  1797  re- 
moved to  Dedham.  The  stxjiety  of  Fisher  Ames 
and  the  appointment  of  clerk  of  Norfolk  county 
did  not  long  retain  him  there.  He  returned  to 
Boston,  and  lived  among  the  wits,  Robert  Treat 
Paine,  Jr.,  Charles  Preiitiss,T  and  others,  con- 
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IJobn  Lathrop,  1741-1816,  was  born  in  Norwich,  Ct; 
studied  at  Princeton :  assisted  Wheelock  In  his  Indian  school, 
at  Lebanon ;  was  ordained  and  became  pastor  of  the  Second 
Church  in  Boston.  He  published  a  number  of  ordination  and 
occasional  disoonrses,  amongst  others  an  Historical  Discourse 
at  the  commencement  of  the  Nineteenth  Oenturr,  which  are 
enumerated  byAIlen.  Joseph  Lathrop,  another  divine  of  the 
flunlly,  1781-1821,  was  also  bom  at  Norwich ;  studied  at  Yale, 
and  was  pastor  of  the  church  In  West  Springfield,  Mass.  His 
ministerial  lite  extended  over  sixty-three  years.  Ills  pub- 
llshed  sermons  form  a  large  collection,  a  portion  of  which  were 
issued  lo  seven  volumes;  one  of  them,  a  posthumous  publi- 
cation, containing  hb  AutobicMmphy,  **a  prodnctloo,  says 
Allen,  **  remarkable  for  its  simplicity  and  candor.*^ 

5  Buckingham,  in  his  Newspaper  Reminiscences,  has  traced 
the  career  of  Prentiss  through  a  scries  of  Journals  with  which 
he  was  connected.  He  was  born  in  1774.  the  son  of  the  Uev. 
Caleb  Prentiss,  minister  of  Reading,  Mass. :  studied  at  Har- 
vard, and  upon  leaving  college,  edited.  In  1795,  the  BurcU  Re- 
potUory,  at  Leominster,  Mass..  a  weekly  paper  of  a  literary 
character,  and  **  short  lived.''  One  of  his  sportive  effusions  In 
this  Journal  was  a  **  wiir  in  verso,  written  in  emulation  of  a 
similar  college  production  of  the  wit  Bigtow.  The  humor 
turns  upon  a  custom  of  Harvard,  of  the  transmission  of  a  Jack- 
knife  from  the  ugliest  member  of  one  senior  class  to  the  ugli- 
est member  of  the  next  The  verses  mav  be  found  in  Buck- 
ingham, ii.  269.  A  CoUaeUon  of  FuffUiw  E8»ay^  in  Prow 
and  Ver9e^  was  published  by  Prentiss  at  Leominster,  In  1T97 
— «  pleasant  volume.  When  the  Repository  expired,  Prentiss 
pubUshed  7%e  Poliiical  Focus  at  the  same  plaoe;  afterwards, 
jJie  WasMnffton  Federalist,  at  Georgetown,  D.G. ;  the  AnU- 
Democrat  at  Baltimore,  and  In  the  same  city  a  literary  paper, 
7%s  ChUd  oT  Pallas.  This  was  at  the  beginning  of  the  cen- 
tarv.  In  1804  he  visited  England.  In  1809  he  published  The 
TJostte,  a  theatrical  paper  of  a  brief  existence.  After  1810  he  re- 
ported the  Congressional  proceedings  atWashSngton,  and  edited 
the  Independent  A  merit'an.  In  1  *sl  8.  a  Life  of  General  Eaton 
fhim  his  pen  was  published  at  Brookfleld.  In  1817  and  1818  he 
edited  the  Virffinia  Patriot^  at  Richmond.    Ho  died  la  Brom- 
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tnbatinff,  with  them,  to  the  Federal  Boston  Ga- 
zette. Samuel  L.  Knapp,  who  was  subeequently 
counected  with  that  journal,  and  who  has  fur- 
nttthed  a  genial  accoont  of  Lathrop,  says,  that  a 
difference  of  taste  led  to  an  encounter  between 
the  young  authors: — ^^Lathrop  was  modest, 
.'corned,  and  poetical,  but  had  much  less  of  the 
ardor  of  genius  and  the  sparkling  of  wit  than 
Paine,  but  more  chastity  of  style  and  more  me- 
thod in  his  compositions  and  conversations.  Pren- 
tiss was  easy,  familiar,  good-natured,  and  poeti- 
cal, and  amused  himself  at  the  parade  of  learn- 
ing in  Paine,  and  laughed  at  the  sentimental  so- 
lemnity of  Lathrop."  Such  c^mtests  migljt  en- 
liven the  Boston  newspapers,  but  they  would  not 
assist  to  wealth  and  eminence  at  the  bar.  Dis- 
couraged in  this  field,  Lathrop,  in  1799,  embarked 
to  tiT  his  fortunes  in  British  India,  where  he 
established  a  school  at  Calcutta.  Knapp  relates 
A  proposition  which  he  made  to  the  government 
there,  and  its  reception.  "  In  tlie  ardor  of  his 
zeal  for  instructing  the  rising  generation  of  Cal- 
cutta, he  presented  to  the  Governor-General,  the 
Marquis  of  Wellesley,  a  pUm  of  an  institution  at 
which  the  youths  of  India  might  receive  an  edu- 
cation, without  going  to  England  for  that  pur- 
]X)se.  In  an  interview  with  his  lordship,  Lathrop 
iirge<l,  with  great  fervency  and  eloquence,  the 
advantages  tliat  he  believed  would  How  from  a 
seminary  well  endowed  and  properly  patronized 
by  the  government,  on  such  a  plan  as  he  recom- 
mended ;  but  his  lordship  opposed  the  plan,  and 
in  his  decided  and  vehement  manner  replied :  '  No, 
no,  sir,  India  is  and  ever  ought  to  be  a  c<^lony  of 
Great  Britain;  the  seeds  of  indejHindence  must 
Ui)t  be  sown  here.  Kstablishing  a  f^eminary  in 
Now  England  at  so  earlv  a  [wriod  of  time  has- 
tened your  revolution  half  a  century.' "  Besides 
liis  occupations  as  a  teacher,  Lathrop  wrote  for 
tiie  Calcutta  papers  the  Hircarrah  and  the  Post^ 
but  he  found  the  newspaper  system  under  tlie 
government  censorship  as  restricted  as  the  edu- 
cational 

Ho  returned  to  America  in  1819,  projected 
*'  a  hterarj'  journal  on  an  extensive  plan,"  but  did 
not  carry  it  into  execution.  He  then  brought  his 
stock  of  literary  resources  into  use  as  teacher  of 
a  school  in  Bostcm  ;  "  wrote  in  the  papers ;  deli- 
vered lectures  on  natural  philosophy,  and  gave  the 
public  several  songs  and  orations  Vor  festive  and 
masonic  purposes."  Tired  of  this  unsatisfactory 
career  he  passed  to  the  South,  wliere  he  took  up 
his  residence  in  the  Dirtrict  of  Cohimbia,  pursuing 
his  old  occupations  as  a  teacher,  writer,  and  lec- 
turer, and  securing  an  employment  in  the  jwst- 
office.  He  died  at  Georgetown.  January  80, 
1820. 

The  writings  of  Lathrop  have  never  been  col- 
lected. They  consist  of  his  philosophical  lectures, 
j'everal  orations,  a  number  of  occasional  poems, 
and  one  of  greater  scope,  which  he  wrote  on  the 
voyage  to  India,  and  which  was  first  published  at 
Calcutta  in  1802,  and  reprinted  in  Boston  the 


^A^l^^^^^"^^  County,  Mass.,  Oct.  20, 1880.    BucklnirhBm 
adds  to  the?o  Items  the  remark—'*  Mr.  Prentlsa  was  a  scK? 

relied  enUrely  on  the  exercU'  of  his  pon  for  support.    Had  he 


following  year.  This  was  entitled  the  Speeth  of 
Caunonicm^  or  an  Indian  Tradition*  It  is  de- 
dicated ^^  to  his  Excellency  the  most  noble  Rich- 
ard, Marquis  Wellesley.  K.P."  The  author  fur- 
nishes the  ^^  argument  ^^  of  the  poem.  ^^  Cannoni- 
cus.  Sachem  of  the  Narraghansetts,  having  reached 
his  eighty-fourth  year  at  a  time  a  little  anterior 
to  the  landing  of  the  Pilgrims,  and  finding  his 
infirmities  dLily  increasing,  assembled  his  peoplo 
ronnd  the  council  fire,  and  previous  to  the  act  of 
resigning  his  authority  to  his  nephew,  deliver^ 
an  address,  in  which  he  informed  them  of  their 
nature,  origin,  and  approaching  fat«.'^  The  hero 
is  introduced  with  dimity,  amidst  the  conncil  of 
chiefs,  at  the  senate  hre. 

At  length — serene,  GaunoniciiB  arose. 
The  patriot  Sachem  of  the  rude  domain. 

He  recounts  the  blessings  of  his  reign : — 

If  aught  my  years  have  added  to  your  store. 
Of  martial  prowess  or  of  useful  lore. 

If  mine  has  been  a  mild,  propitiont  sway. 
And  light  your  task  to  follow  and  obey. 
Return  to  God  your  thanks  I     My  time  is  past  ;-> 
I  sink  before  the  cold  and  wintry  blast. 

To  fertile  realms  I  haste. 
Compared  with  which  your  gardens  are  a  waste  ; 
There,  in  full  bloom  eternal  Spring  abides. 
And  Bwarmiog  fishes  glide  through  azure  tides. 

The  origin  of  "the  Pagan  Pantheon"  is  thns 
disclosed,  now  a  spirit  was  placed  in  the  sim  and 
another  in  the  sea,  and  in  the  fire,  with  a  saccc-^ 
sion  of  river  gods,  when  beasts  and  fishes  were 
formed,  and  the  gigantic  mammoth,  with  whom 
the  primeval  deity  has  a  struggle. 

Creation  groan'd  when  with  laborious  birth. 
Mammoth  was  born  to  rule  his  parent  earth,-^ 
Manmioth  I  1  tremble  wliile  my  voice  recounts. 
His  size  Uiat  towiir'd  o*er  all  our  misty  mounts, — 
His  weiglit  a  balance  for  yon  pine-crowned  hills. 
On  whoi»e  broad  front  half  heaven  in  dew  distils  ; — 
His  motions  forced  the  starry  spheres  to  shake. 
The  8ea  to  roar — the  solid  land  to  quake. 
His  breath  a  whirlwind.     From  his  angry  eye, 
Flash'd  flames  like  fires  that  light  the  northern  sky; 
The  noblest  river  scarce  supplied  him  drink, — 
Kor  food,  the  herds  that  grazed  along  its  brink ; — 
Trampling  through  forests  would  the  monster  paas^ 
Breasting  the  stoutest  oaks  like  blades  of  grass  I 

Creation  finished,  God  a  Sabbath  kepi, 
And  twice  two  hundred  moons  profoundly  slept; 
At  lengtl)  from  calm  and  undisturbed  repose. 
With  kiud  intent  the  sire  of  nature  rose; — 
Northward  he  bent  his  course,  with  parent  ears. 
To  view  his  creatures  and  his  love  deelnre. 
To  bless  the  worlds  his  wisdom  erst  had  plann'd. 
And  with  fresh  bounties  fill  the  grateful  land. 
Hoar  Paumpagussit  swell'd  with  conscious  pride. 
And  bore  tlie  Almighty  o'er  each  loomiue  tide ; 
Sweet  flowering  bushes  sprang  wherever  he  trod. 
And  groves,  and  vales,  and  mountains,  hail*d  their 
God; 


*  The  Speech  of  CaaooDlcas,  or  sa  Indian  TraiaittoD:  a 
Poem,  with  explanatory  notes. 

Bl  eoftptla 
Adsplrate  meis ;  prlmAqne  ab  origlne  mnndi 
Ad  mea  perpetuum  deducito  tempora  eonnen.— Omx. 

By  John  Lathrop,  A.M.     Calcutta:  Printed  tj  Thomas  Hol- 
liogbery,  Hiroamh  Praaa.    1809L    4tappb4S. 
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With  more  effulgent  beAma  Keesackqaand  shoae. 
And  lent  to  night  a  splendor  like  his  own. 
Thus  moved  the  deity.     Bat  vengeful  wrath« 
Soon  gathered  awful  glooms  around  his  path. 
Approaching  near  to  Mammoth's  wide  domain, 
He  viewed  the  ravage  of  the  tyrant's  reign. 
Not  the  giiunt  wolf,  nor  cougar  fierce  and  wild. 
Escaped  the  tusks  that  all  the  fields  despoird , 
No  beast  that  ranged  the  vallejr,  plain  or  wood. 
Was  spared  by  earth's  fell  ohiex  and  his  insatiate 

brood. 
Nor  did  just  anger  rest     Behold,  a  storm 
Of  sable  horrors  clothe  the  eteroal's  form. 
Loud  thunden  burst  while  forked  lightnmgs  dart. 
And  each  red  bolt  transfiz'd  a  Mammoth's  heart, 
Tall  cedars  crash'd  beneath  them  falling  prone, 
And  heaven  rebeliowM  with  their  dying  groan. 
So,  undermined  by  inward  fires,  or  time. 
Some  cra^y  mount  that  long  has  tower'd  sublime. 
Tumbles  in  ruins  with  tremendous  sound. 
And  spreads  a  horrible  destruction  round  ; 
The  trembling  land  through  all  its  caverns  roars. 
And  ocean  hoarsely  draws  his   billows  from  the 

shores. 
Mammoth,  meanwhile,  opposed  his  maily  hide. 
And  shagged  front,  that  thunderbolts  defied  ; 
Celestial  arms  from  his  rough  head  he  shook. 
And  trampling  with  his  hoofs,  the  blunted  weapons 

broke. 
At  length,  one  shaft  discharged  with  happier  aim, 
Pierced  hia  huge  side  and  wrapp'd  his  bulk  in 

flame. 
Had  with  the  anguish  of  the  burning  wound, 
With  furious  speed  he  ragod  alone  the  ground, 
And  pass'd  Ohio's  billows  with  a  bound, — 
Thence,  o'er  Wabash  and  Illinois  he  flew, — 
Deep  to  their  beds  the  river  gods  withdrew 
Affrighted  nature  trembled  as  he  fled, 
And  God  alone,  continued  free  from  dread. 
Mammoth  in  terrors — awfully  sublime. 
Like  some  vast  comet,  blazing  from  our  clime. 
Impetuous  rush'd.     O'er  Allegan3^s  brow 
He  leap'd,  and  howling  plung'd  to  wilds  below ; 
There,  in  immortal  angmsh  he  remains. 
No  peace  he  knows ; — no  balm  can  ease  his  pains ; 
And  ofl  his  voice  appals  the  chieftain's  breast, 
Like  hollow  thunders  murmuring  from  the  west, — 
To  every  Sachem  dreadful  truths  reveals, 
And  monarchs  shudder  at  its  solemn  peals. 
Such  is  the  punishment,  by  righteous  fate. 
The  dread  avenger  of  eacn  injured  state, 
Reserved  for  tyrant  chiefs,  who  madly  dare 
Oppress  the  tribes  committed  to  their  care. 
Almighty  wrath  pursues  them  for  their  deeds, — 
They  stab  their  souls  in  every  wretch  that  bleeds. 
The  hideous  wound  eternal  shall  endure, — 
Bemone,  despair, — alas,  what  skill  can  cure  I 

•        •«•«•         «• 

Mammoth  being  thus  overpowered,  man  and 
woman  are  then  brought  on  the  scene : 

Tliere  God  retired,  elate,  from  Mammoth's  death, 

Form'd  man  of  oak,  and  quickened  him  with  breath. 

Moulding  the  wood  according  to  his  will. 

Nine  moons  his  plastic  hands  employed  their  skill. 

Life's  vital  fount  within  the  breast  ne  plac'd. 

And  Reason's  seat  the  brain's  nice  fabric  grac'd, 

Superior  wisdom  beaming  from  his  face, 

Proclaim'd  the  lord  of  earth  and  all  its  race. 

Erect  and  tall  the  new  Commander  strode. 

In  shape  and  motion  noble  as  a  god. 

His  eye  the  spirit  intellectual  fir'd. 

His  ample  heart  no  vulgar  joys  desired. 

For  there,  though  chief,  unrivall'd  and  alone, 

Had  emulation  fiz'd  her  blazing  throne. 


Next  to  complete  th'  Eternal's  glorious  plan, 
Sweet  woman  rose,  the  sole  compeer  of  man. 
Her  voice  was  soft  as  Philomela's  note. 
When  Evening's  shades  o'er  flowery  vallies  float ; 
Her  lips  breath'd  fragrance,  like  the  breeze  of  moru. 
And  her  eyes  sparkled  as  the  spangled  thorn, 
Ere  glist'uiug  dews,  by  heat  exhaled  away. 
Yield  their  mild  splendors  to  intenser  day  :^ 
And  silken  skin  adorn'd  her  waving  form. 
Whose    glossing    texture    touch'd, — so   smooth,   so 

warm. 
Through  the  thrill'd    breast  diffused    a  rapt'roun 

glow. 
And  bade  the  blood  with  amorous  phreiizy  flow. 
She,  like  the  skies,  which  gazing  tribes  a<lore. 
Two  beauteous  orbs  upon  her  bosom  bore, 
Whose  charms  united,  bless'd  continual  view. 
While  heaven's  lights  aingly  deck'd  the  expansive 

blue. 
Giving  all  sensons  of  man's  life  to  prove, 
Tlie  bliss  of  constant  and  unfading  love  ; 
Perfect  she  shone,  the  fiairest  aifd  the  best — 
Of  all  God's  works  the  paragon  oonfest 
This  pair,  the  parents  of  our  race  design'd, 
The  solemn  rites  of  holy  wedlock  joined ; 
From  their  embraces,  sprang  forth  at  a  birth. 
Of  different  bex,  two  more  to  people  earth, 
Thence,  still  proceeding,  num'rous  children  smil'd. 
And  gloilden  d  with  their  sports  the  shady  wild. 
Till  Paugautemisk  held  paternal  reign. 
O'er  the  throng'd  forest  and  the  busy  plain. 

An  Indian  legend  of  Oswego  follows,  and  the 
poem  closes  with  a  prophecy  of  the  coming 
Empire. 

Lathrop's  several  addresses  and  orations  were : 
on  the  Fourth  of  Jul}',  1796,  for  the  town  author- 
ities of  Boston;  on  the  same  anniversary,  in  1798, 
at  Dedham  ;  a  Masonic  Address  at  Charlestowii, 
Mass.,  June  24,  1811;  an  Address  before  the 
Associated  Instructors  of  Youth,  in  Boston  and 
vicinity,  on  the  First  Anniversary  of  the  Institu- 
tion, August  19,  1813  ;  Monody  Sacred  to  the 
Memory  of  John  L.  Abbot,  who  died  Oct.  17, 
1814.  He  also  published  the  Pocket  Register 
and  Free  Mason^s  Anthology,  in  1813.'*'  Of  hia 
occasional  verses,  Knapp  quotes  the  following 

ODB  FOB  THX  TWKHTMTH  ▲KNITXBSABT  OF  THB  UABUf 

cucasna  chabxtablb  firb  boctwty. 

If  on  the  haughty  warrior's  brow, 

Is  plac'd  the  crown  of  deathless  fame ; 
And  earth's  applauding  lords  bestow, 

Their  proudest  titles  on  his  name  ; 
Oh  say,  shall  glory's  partial  hand. 

Withhold  the  meed  to  pity  due. 
When  plaintive  soitow's  grateful  band 

For  wreaths  to  deck  their  patrons  sue. 

A  tear-enamelled  chaplet  weave. 

Round  Bowdoin's  venerated  urn. 
Where  all  the  patriot  virtues  grieve. 

And  votive  lamps  of  science  bum  ; 
Sweet  charity  on  Kussell's  tomb, 

A  shower  of  vernal  flow'rets  throws  ;-— 
And  bays  of  fadeless  verdure  bloom 

O'er  classic  Minot's  calm  repose. 

New  England's  worthies  grace  the  pyre, 
Where  Belknap  soar'd  ror  ever  blest  I 

Religion  lights  her  hallowed  fire, 
where  pious  Stillman's  relics  rest, — 


i      ^  Knapp's  Amerlean  Blofmphf .    Loring*s  Boston  Orators, 
I  pp.  S56-7.    Allen's  Biog.  Dfet 
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Why  moanw  the  Muse  vith  tearful  eyes, 
while  pondering  o'er  the  roll  of  death  ? 

Afresh  her  keenest  sorrows  rise. 
With  Elmerson's  departed  breath ! 

Ah  1  Heaven  again  demands  its  own. 

Another  fatiil  shaft  is  sped, 
And  genius,  friendship,  learning,  mourn 

Their  Buckminster  among  the  dead  1 
To  £liot*s  tomb,  ye  Muses,  bring 

Fresh  roses  from  the  breatliing  wild. 
Wet  with  the  tears  of  dewv  Spring, 

For  he  was  virtue's  gentlest  child ! 

Te  sainted  spirits  of  the  just. 

Departed  friends,  we  raise  our  eyes. 
From  humbler  scenes  of  mouldVing  dust. 

To  brighter  mansions  in  the  skies. — 
Where  faith  and  hope,  their  trials  past. 

Shall  smile  in  enoless  joy  secure. 
And  charity's  blest  reign  shall  last. 

While  Heaven's  eternal  courts  endure. 

ASOHIBALD  ALEXANDER 

This  head  of  a  family  eminent  fur  ltd  theological 
services  in  the  professor^s  choir  and  the  pulpiL 
was  bom  in  Rockbridge  county,  Virginia,  April 
17,  1772.  His  grandAither,  an  emigrant  from 
Ireland  of  the  Sc^tti^h  race,  was  one  of  th«  first 
settlers  in  that  region,  about  the  year  1738 — a  man 
of  courage  and  mental  activity,  who  raised  a  com- 
pany of  men  for  military  duty  on  the  Kenhawa, 
and  gave  lessons  to  the  young  of  his  neighborhood 
at  home.  His  son  William  was  a  trader  and  fann- 
er. The  early  years  of  A  rch  ibald  Alexander  were 
passed  in  country  associations  with  such  educa- 
tion as  the  time  and  place  offered — ^asan  instance 
of  which,  we  may  note  that  the  future  eminent 
divine  was  taught  by  a  convict  from  London,  who 
hod  been  bought  by  his  father  at  Baltimore,  and 
turned  to  account  in  this  way,  as  he  hod  some 
Latin  and  Greek  education,  in  a  log  school-house 
set  up  for  that  purpose.  The  name  of  this  youth 
was  Reardon.  He  enlisted  in  tlie  war,  an<l  was 
cut  down  in  a  skirmish  in  North  Carolina  by 
Tarlcton^s  men,  and  left  for  dead  upon  the  field. 
He  survived,  however,  to  get  back  to  his  school- 
keeping. 

The  instructions  of  the  Rev.  William  Graham 
and  of  his  assistant,  James  Priestly,  in  the  school 
near  Lexington — ^names  to  be  held  in  respect  in  the 
early  annals  of  American  education — shaped  the 
studies  of  Alexander.    He  had  hardly,  at  the  age  of 
seventeen,  completed  them,  when  his  father  pro- 
cured him  an  engagement  as  a  tutor  in  the  family 
of  General  John  Posey,  of  the  Wilderness,  a  hun- 
dred and  forty  miles  from  his  home,  across  the 
Blue  Ridge  in  Spotsylvania  county,  where  he  pass- 
ed a  year  instruotinff  the  sons  and  a  daughter  in 
Latin,  and  educating  himself.  On  his  return  home, 
he  was  infiuenced  by  the  religious  movements  then 
taking  phice  in  the  country,  to  think  seriously  of 
divinity — a  study  which  he  prosecuted  with  his 
preceptor  Graham,  reading  the  works  of  Edwards 
and  Owen.    He  was  licen»9d  in  1791  at  Winches- 
ter, after  which   he  made    a  missionary  tour 
through  the  southern  counties  of  the  state ;  his 
memoranda  of  which,  published  in  his  life  by  his 
son,  are  interesting  contributions  to  the  history  of 
the  times.    In  one  of  his  journeys  in  1794,  he 
heard  Patrick  Henry  on  a  jury  murder  case,  and 
his  testimony  of  his  eloquence  is  an  addition  to 


the  many  warm  and  seemingly  extniTagant  aalo- 
logies  collected  by  Wirt.     In  1797,   Alexander 
was  called  to  the  presidency  of  Hampden  Sidney 
College,  an  institution  established  as  a  Presbyte- 
rian dieological  seminary,  which  had  received  its 
charter  as  a  college  in  1788.      Samuel  Stanhope 
Smitii  was  its  first  president.  Alexander  occupied 
this  office  till  1801,  when  he  visited  New  \  ork 
and  New  England.    His  reniiniscenoes  of  the  jour- 
ney and  of  the  chief  clergymen  of  the  day  poeseaa 
distinctness  and  spirit.      He  was  at  Dartmouth 
College  when  Daniel  Webster  pronounced  his 
Commencement  speech.    On  his  arrival  at  Boston, 
the  geographer  Morse  was  niTstifie<i  by  his  intro- 
duction as  president  of  "  Camden"  Sidney  College. 
He  had  never  heard  of  the  institution,  and  when 
the  error  was  corrected  it  was  hardly  more  com- 
plimentary, for  Morse  had  given  a  meUincholy  ac- 
count in  his  book  of  the  veritable  Hampden  Sid- 
ney itself.      Alexander  met  on  this  tow  such 
celebrities  as  Samuel  Hopkins,  Emmons  Pre4deat 
Wheelock,and  the  magnates  of  HarvardandPrince- 
ton,  under  the  presidencies  of  Willard  and  Smith. 
On  his  return  to  Virginia  in  1802,  he  married 
Janetta  WadtlelL,  the  daughter  of  the  eloquent 
blind  preacher,  celebrated  by  Wirt  in  the  British 
Spy — a  Indy  whose  afiections  he  had  engaged  on 
a  casual  visit  to  her  father  in  Louisa  county,  on 
his  horseback  journey  from  the  college  the  pre- 
vious year.    This  union,  a  very  happy  one,  lasted 
during  his  life,  his  widow  surviving  him  a  short 
time.    In  1807,  he  took  charge  of  a  congregatioii 
in  Philadelphia,  where  he  remained  till  the  or- 
ganization of  the  Theological  Seminary  at  Prince- 
ton by  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Ftesbyteriin 
church  in  1812,  when  he  became  its  first  professor, 
with  charge  of  the  various  branches  of  theologi- 
cal education,  a  range  of  duty  which  finally  settled 
down,  as  the  demands  and  resources  of  the  institu- 
tion increased,  and  he  was  relieved  by  the  labon 
of  others  into  a  distinct  jprofessorBhip  of  pastond 
and  polemic  theology.    He  was  at  this  time  forty 
years  old,  and  held  this  position  till  his  death, 
almost  OS  long  a  i)eriod  after,  in  his  seventy-ninth 
year — ^an  event  which  occurred  at  Princeton,  Oc- 
tober 22,  1861. 

The  reputation  of  Dr.  Alexander  for  learning 
and  authorship  dates  from  his  residence  at  Prince- 
ton. He  was  a  thorough  and  accomplished  stu- 
dent, a  critic  and  interpreter  of  the  Greek  and 
Hebrew  scriptures ;  in  the  latter  of  which  he  was 
one  of  the  earliest  American  proficients.  Through 
his  later  years  he  would  read  a  chapter  of  the 
Old  Testament  daily  in  the  original,  for  which  he 
had  a  reverential  regard,  and  could  be  heard  at 
times  chanting  to  himself  porUons  of  the  Hebrew 
psalter.  He  held  the  German  and  Dutch  Pro- 
testant divines  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
centuries,  in  great  estimation ;  and  brought  a  large 
collection  of  them  together  to  the  library  of  the 
seminary. 

He  did  not  be^n  to  publish,  if  we  except  seve- 
ral occasional  sermons,  till  his  fifty-second  year, 
when  his  Brief  Outline  of  th^  E'ideneeM  ^  tM 
Christian  Beligion  appeared,  a  work  which  is 
held  in  regard  as  a  text-lx)ok  in  both  England  and 
America.  His  contributions  to  the  BSblieal  Re- 
pertory and  Princeton  Retiew  were  thenaafter 
frequent  in  articles  in  whicli  he  guarded  and  A*> 
fined  the  principles  of  morals  and  theolog;y.    His 
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IntroebietoTy  Leelvrm  oa  tbe  opening  of  the  temu 
of  Btody,  seveateen  in  namber,  whiuh  are  still  in 
nunoscript,  embrace  many  points  of  praccicat  and 
specntative  divinity — what  may  be  called  the 
moral  philosophy  of  Divinity.  One  of  these  dis- 
CODTses  had  for  ila  subject,  T/i^  Un  ar\d  Abute  of 
Bonla.  In  1848,  he  pnblislied  in  a  large  octavo 
vohimo,  a  SUtorj/ of  Colonii'iluni  on  the  Wat- 
ern  Coast  of  Africa.  His  SUtory  of  the  I»r<ul- 
ituh  Nation,  from  their  origin  to  their  ditperiian 
at  the  deetruetion  of  Jeratalem  by  the  Romant, 
api>«Ared  in  Philadelphia  in  1S63.  He  also  wrote 
many  tracts  and  several  biagraphica!  abridg- 
ments for  the  Presbyterian  Board  of  Pablication 
and  the  American  Tract  Society. 

As  a  prcicher.  Dr.  Alexander  wa«  greatly 
admired.  Hia  discoarsea  were  "  eiperi mental, 
casuistical,  practical,  oouaolatory,"  and  are  noticed 
as  havingbat  little  of  the  raannerismsand  phrases 
of  any  particnlar  school.  His  conversational  pow- 
ers were  very  happy,  and  were  freely  exercised 
among  his  family  and  friends.  HishabiU  as  a 
stndent  kept  him  much  among  his  books,  so  that 
for  a  great  portion  of  his  life  his  only  exensise 
was  in  pa&ijng  the  few  steps  from  his  library  to 
his  leotare-room.  He  would  get  relief  from  one 
grave  study  in  anotber  as  grave  of  a  different  turn. 
His  personal  appearaaoe,  in  a  piercing  eye,  a  high 
forehead  and  delicate  features,  with  a  transparent 
complexion,  was  expressive  of  the  refined  and 
penetrating  mind  within. 

Of  the  sons  of  Dr.  Aleinnder,  his  biographer. 
Dr.  James  W.  Alexander,  the  pastor  of  the  Presby- 
terian Church  on  the  Rflh  Aveniie,is  the  anthnr  of 
fieveral  wDrksofvalneandintere.it.  One  of  the  ear- 
liest of  the^  is  a  collection  of  essays,  entitled  the 
Ameritan  Meehanie  and  Woriingman,  of  a  prac- 
tical ingenious  tnm,  in  which,  with  good  humor  and 
good  sense,  the  moral  and  intelleotnal  capabilities 
of  theoallingare  iuMsted  upon  and  enlarged.  He 
baa  published  also  a  volrnne  of  sermons,  entitled 


Comolatiim;  in  Diteouna  on  Select  7^£f«,  ad- 
draied  to  the  suffering  people  of  Ood  ;  Thought* 
on  Family  Wonhif.  andPlain  Worditoa  Young 
Comtmtnieant.  His  love  of  literature,  and  activity 
as  a  thinker  and  student,  have  been  shown  in 
nnmerons  oontributions  Co  the  Biblical  Reper- 
tory, in  various  brief  essays  which  have  ap' 
peared  in  the  Ifoieark  Daily  Adttertiter  aad  7n« 
iiterary  World,  under  the  title  of  OatarieToia, 
As  a  scholar,  he  is  one  of  the  most  exact  and 
finished  men  of  the  day. 

The  "  Biblical  Repertory  and  Princeton  Re- 
Tiew,"snahbeingitsfinaltJt1e,is  the  iildcst  of  exist- 
ing American  theological  quarterlids,  having  now 
ranched  its  thirty-first  volume.  It  was  begun  hf 
Professor  Hodge  in  1B25,  and  has,  with  small  in- 
tervals, remained  under  his  able  hand  till  the  pre- 
sent time.  It  has  been  regarded  as  the  accredited 
oi^n  of  the  Westminster  Calvinists  and  Prt^by- 
terians,  and  has  exercised  a  formidable  infiuenee; 
but  its  tone  in  regard  to  Blavery  has  made  it  ospe~ 
cially  unsavory  to  the  abolitionisla.  In  the  "  Bri- 
tish Foreign  Theological  Review,"  of  Edinliurgh, 
for  1831-3,  more  tljan  a  dozen  of  the  articles  re- 
published are  from  the  Princeton  Review.  For 
many  yeors  together  it  was  the  vehicle  for  the 
most  elaborate  dissertations  of  MiUer,  Brecken- 
ridge,  Dod,  Hodge,  the  Alexanders,  and  other 
wbB  known  Presbyterians. 

The  Rev.  Albert  B.  Dod,  D.D.,  was  one  of  th« 
most  brilliant  writers  for  this  work,  though  he 
did  not  ]ive  to  accomplish  that  aothorship  for 
which  he  was  so  well  prepared.     He  waa  for  some 

{'ears  professor  of  Matliomatica  in  Princeton  Col- 
ege,  where  he  shared  the  intimacy  and  the  foine 
of  such  men  as  Henry,  now  of  the  Smithsonian  In- 
stitution, andTorrey,  the  great  botanist  of  America. 
Dod  was  a  man  of  letters  as  wellas  science,  a  keen 
metaphy^cian,  pious  divine,  on  eloquent  preacher, 
a  captivating  oonverser,  and  a  writer  of  e<jnal  argu- 
mentative and  soroaatio  power.  He  died  unex- 
pectedly in  the  spring-tide  of  a  ^«at  reputation, 
m  the  year  1840.  8ome  of  Dr.  Dod'i  admirable 
prwluctions  have  been  collected  in  a  volume  enti- 
tled "Princeton  Eaeays." 

Professor  Joseph  A.  Alexander,  of  theTheolop- 
calSeminary  at  Princeton,  is  the  author  of  a  valua- 
ble Commentary  on  the  Pialmt,  following  the  ei- 
positionof  Hengstenberg  ;•  a  Critical  Commentary 
on  the  ProphecUi  of  Isaiah  ;  and  an  abridgment  of 
the  same,  with  a  volume  on  Primitioe  Church  Q<h- 


Whether  the  sceaei?  with  which  our  MnMS  are 
'   in  early  liu  hu  any  considerabU  effeet 
>cter  of  the  mind,  is  a  question  not  easily 
' '   '  *-  tJieoriie  0-  "— 


on  the  character 

determined.    It  would 

subject;  and  Cormerly  I  indulged 


hich  at  the  tune  aeemed  planaible,  oil  tend 
ing  to  thecoDclarion  that  minda  developed  under  the 
conitaTit  view  and  ImpreaBian  of  grand  or  pictur- 
esque scenery  must  in  vigour  and  fertility  of  imagi- 


I  greatly  superior  to  those  who  spead  their 

J-outh  in  (Urk  alleya,  or  in  the  cniwdiid  streets  of  a 
irge  city,  where  ue  only  objeota  wluoh  oonstaatly 
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▼ho  ottinot  open  hiB  eyes  without  seeing  BtibUme 
peaks,  penetrating  beyond  the  clouds,  stupendous 
rocks,  and  deep  and  dark  caverns,  enclosed  by  fright- 
ful precipices,  thought  I,  must  possess  a  Yiyid  im- 
pression  of  the  scenes  of  nature,  by  which  he  will  be 
distingfuiahed  from  those  bom  and  brought  up  in  the 
city,  or  in  the  dull,  monotonous  plain,  where  there 
is  neither  grandeur  nor  yariety.  Perhaps  there  might 
be  A  little  vanity  mingled  with  these  speculations,  as 
it  was  my  lot  to  draw  the  first  breath  of  life  at  the 
foot  of  a  lofty  mountain,  and  on  the  bank  of  a  roar- 
ing mountain  torrent ;  where  the  startling  reveille 
was  often  the  hideous  howling  of  hungry  wolves. 
But  when  I  attempted  to  recollect  whether  I  had,  in 
the  days  of  childhood,  ever  experienced  any  sensible 
impression  from  the  grandeur  of  surrounding  objects, 
or  had  ever  been  led  to  contemplate  these  objects  of 
nature  with  any  strong  emotion,  1  could  not  satisfy 
myself  that  an^  thing  of  this  sort  had  ever  occurred. 
The  only  reminiscence  was  of  impressione  made  by 
the  novelty  of  some  object,  not  before  seen  ;  or  some 
fancied  resemblance  to  something  with  which  I  was 
fiuiiiliar.  Two  mountnins,  somewhat  remarkable, 
were  frequently  surveyed  by  me  with  delight;  the 
House  Mountain,  and  the  Jump  Mountain  ;  botii  ap- 

Sertaining  to  a  ridge,  called  in  the  valley  the  North 
[ountain.  The  first  of  these  is  a  beautiful  mountain 
which  stands  out  at  some  distance  from  the  mnin 
ridge,  and  from  the  middle  of  the  valley  exhibits 
something  of  the  shape  and  appearance  of  a  houses 
From  Lexington  and  its  vicinity,  the  view  of  this 
mountain  is  pleasant  and  imposing.  Tlie  idea  of  its 
resemblance  to  a  house  took  strong  hold  of  my  ima- 
gination ;  and  especially  because  at  the  western  end 
tliere  was  the  resemblance  of  a  shed,  which  corres- 
ponded with  such  an  appendage  to  the  house  in 
which  my  childhood  was  spent  And  now,  when  I 
revisit  the  place  of  my  nativity,  whilst  almost  every 
thing  else  is  changed,  the  House  Mountain  remains 
the  s.nme,  and  I  gaze  upon  it  with  that  peculiar  emo- 
tion which  attends  the  calling  up  in  a  lively  manner 
the  thoughts  and  impressions  of  infancy.  The  idea 
of  a  perfect  resemblance  to  a  house  was  so  deeply 
imprinted  on  my  mind,  in  relation  to  this  mountain, 
that  I  was  greatly  discomposed  and  disturbed  in  my 
thoughts,  when  a  boy,  by  having  occasion  to  travel 
a  few  miles  towards  the  east  end  of  the  mountain, 
and  finding  that  every  resemblance  of  a  house  was 
gone ;  and  when  instead  of  one  beautiful,  uniform 
mountain,  as  smooth  and  steep  as  the  roof  of  a  house, 
I  now  beheld  two  rough-looking  spurs,  sepai  ateil  at 
a  considerable  distance  from  each  other.  Tliis  obli- 
teration of  a  plensing  idea  from  the  mind  was  pain- 
ful ;  and  whenever  I  was  in  a  situation  to  see  the 
mountain  under  this  aspect,  the  unpleasant  impres- 
sion was  renewed.  Every  traveller  among  moun- 
tains must  have  noticed  how  remarkably  they  vary 
their  appearances,  as  he  changes  his  position;  and 
not  only  so,  but  from  the  same  site  a  prominent 
mountain  exhibita  n  wonderful  variety  of  asp^ta  ac- 
cording to  the  state  of  the  atmosphere.  Tnis  I  be- 
lieve is  what  is  called  looming,  and  was  much  noticed 
by  Mr.  Jefferson  from  Monticello,  partioularly  in  re- 
lation to  that  remarkable  isolated  mountain,  called 
Willis's,  which  elevates  its  head  to  a  considerable 
height,  at  a  great  distance  from  any  other  mountain 
or  hill. 

But  to  return  to  my  fisvourite,  the  House  Moun- 
tain. In  the  days  of  my  childhood— and  perhaps  it 
is  still  the  case — this  mountain  was  commonly  burnt 
over  every  year;  that  is,  the  dry  leaves  on  the 
ground  were  burnt  When  the  fire  extended  in  a 
long  cxtM>ked  string  along  the  side  of  the  mountain, 
.and  especially  when  near  the  top,  the  appearance 
was  grand  and  beautiful  in  a  very  dark  mght    It 


had  all  the  apjpearance  of  a  ting  fire  in  the  sky ; 
and  whenever  it  occurred,  greaUy  attracted  and  de- 
lighted the  boya  It  was  in  those  days  held  as  a 
nuudm  among  ooys,  that  no  one  ever  had  aacended, 
or  could  ascend  to  the  ridge  or  sommit  of  the  House 
Mountain ;  but  since  that  time  I  understand  that  not 
only  men,  but  women,  have  been  successful  in  reach- 
ing the  top ;  and  have  thence  surveyed  the  varied 
and  delightful  landscape  of  the  valley,  with  its  vil- 
lages, and  its  farms,  its  rivers  and  smaller  strcama. 
I  can  scarcely  conceive  of  a  pleasanter  prospect  than 
that  which  mi^ht  be  enjoyed  from  the  summit  of  the 
House  Mountain. 

As  to  the  Jump  Mountain,  it  was  only  occasionally 
that  I  got  a  view  of  it ;  and  although  the  descent  tt 
very  abrupt  on  the  north  side,  so  that  the  top  of  the 
mountain  actually  seems  to  project,  my  mind  would 
have  received  a  uiffhter  impression  from  it,  had  not 
the  first  view  of  it  been  associated  with  a  story  told 
me  by  an  older  boy,  that  the  reason  why  it  was  call- 
ed the  Jump  Mountain,  was  because,  at  a  certain 
time,  a  man  had  actually  jumped  off  the  top  of  the 
mountain,  and  fallen  dead  at  its  foot  This  made  a 
deep  impression  on  my  mind,  and  although  I  have 
seen  the  mountain  hundreds  of  times  sinee,  I  believe 
I  never  saw  it  without  thinking  of  the  man  who  took 
such  an  awful  leap.  When  that  species  of  taste  is 
developed  which  delighth  in  landscapes,  I  have  not 
been  able,  with  any  precision,  to  ascertain.  As  fisr 
as  my  own  experience  goes,  or  rather  as  fisr  aa  me- 
mory furnishes  me  with  facts,  I  think  that  while  a 
boy  at  school,  I  had  no  consciousness  of  the  exerdae 
of  any  such  faculty.  The  love  of  novelty  b  almost 
coeval  with  our  existence ;  but  the  love  of  the  beau- 
ties of  nature  is  slow  in  its  development,  and  when 
there  is  no  culture,  it  is  often  scarcely  observable  in 
mature  nge.  Some  men  cast  their  eye  over  a  lovely 
landscape  with  as  little  emotion  as  is  experienced  by 
the  horses  on  which  they  rida  The  only  thought 
perhaps  is,  how  rich  the  land?  how  many  Varrels  of 
corn,  or  hogsheads  of  tobacco,  or  bushels  of  wheat, 
might  be  raised  here  to  the  acre  f  And  even  the 
horse  will  experience  an  emotion  as  elevated  as  his 
rider's,  if  there  should  happen  to  be  a  good  clover 
field  in  sight  As  it  relates  to  objects  of  enblimitv, 
I  have  found  it,  except  in  a  few  oases,  difficult  todi»> 
tinguish  this  emotion  from  mere  wonder,  or  adnura- 
tion.  But  in  this  same  valley,  and  not  very  remote 
from  the  objects  of  which  I  have  spoken,  there  is  one 
which,  I  think,  produces  the  feehog  which  is  deno- 
minated the  sublime,  more  definitely  and  sensibly 
than  any  that  I  have  ever  seen.  I  refer  to  the  Na- 
tural Bridge,  from  which  the  county  takes  its  name. 
It  is  not  my  object  to  describe  tlus  extraordinary 
lunu  natures f  as  it  may  be  called.  In  fact,  no  te- 
pre!»entation  which  can  be  given  by  the  pen  or  pet- 
cil  can  convey  any  adequate  idea  of  the  olject,  or 
one  that  will  nave  the  least  tendency  to  produce  the 
emotion  excited  by  a  view  of  the  object  itsell  There 
are  some  things,  tnen,  which  the  traveller,  however 
eloquent,  cannot  communicate  to  his  readers.  All  I 
intend  is,  to  mention  the  effect  produced  by  a  sa^ 
of  the  Natural  Bridge  on  my  own  mind.  When  a 
boy  of  fourteen  or  fifteen,  I  nrst  visited  this  curioei- 
{  ty.  Having  stood  on  the  top,  and  looked  down  into 
the  deep  chasm  above  and  below  the  bridge,  without 
any  new  or  very  strong  emotions,  as  the  scene  bore 
a  resemblance  to  many  which  are  common  to  thst 
country,  I  descended  by  tlie  usual  circuitous  path  to 
the  bottom,  and  came  upon  the  stream  or  brook  some 
distance  below  the  bridge.  The  first  view  which  I 
obtained  of  the  beautiful  and  elevated  blue  limestone 
arch,  springing  up  to  the  clouds,  produced  an  emotioa 
entirely  new ;  the  feeling  was  as  though  sometbiDg 
within  sprung  up  to  a  great  height  by  a  kiodof  soddsa 
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impulBe.    That  vm  the  animal  sansation  which  ac- 
eompaoied   the  genuine    emotion  of  the  sublime. 
Many  yean  afterwards,  I  again  visited  the  bridge: 
I  entertained  the  belief,  that  I  had  preserved  in  my 
mind,  all  aloug,  the  idea  of  the  object ;  and  that  now 
I  should  see  it  without  emotion.     But  the  fact  was 
not  so.    The  view,  at  this  time,  produced  a  revival 
of  the  original  emotion,  with  the  conscious  feeling 
that  the  idea  of  the  object  had  faded  away,  and  be- 
come both  obscure  and  diminutive,  but  was  now  re- 
stored, in  an  instant,  to  its  original  vividness   and 
magnitude.    The  emotion  produced  bj  any  object  of 
true  sublimity,  as  it  is  very  vivid,  so  it  is  very  short 
in  its  continuance.     It  seems,  then,  that  novelty  must 
be  added  to  other  qualities  in  the  object,  to  produce 
this  emotion  distinctly.     A  person  living  near  the 
bridge,  who  should  see  it  every  day,  might  be  pleased 
with  the  object,  but  would  experience,  after  awhile, 
nothing  of  the  vivid  emotion  of  the  sublime.     Thus, 
I  think,  it  must  be  accounted  for,  that  the  stiirry 
heaven^s,  or  the  sun  shining  in  his  strength,  are  view- 
ed with  little  emotion  of  this  kind,  although  much 
the  sublimejt  objects  in  our  view ;  we  have  oeen  ac- 
eostomed  to  view  them  daily,  from  our  infancy.    But 
a  bright-coloured  rainbow,  spanning  a  larg|c  arch  in 
the  heavens,  strikes  all  classes  of  persons  with  a  min- 
gled emotion  of  the  sublime  and  beautiful ;  to  which 
a  sufficient  degree  of  novelty  is  adde  1,  to  render  the 
Impression  vivid,  as  often  as  it  occurs.      I  have  re- 
flected on  the  reason  why  the  Natural  Bridge  pro- 
duces the  emotion  of  the  sublime,  so  well  defined 
and  so  vivid ;  but  I  have  arrived  at  nothing  satisfac- 
tory.    It  must  be  resolved  into  an  ultimate  law  of 
our  nature,  that  a  novel  object  of  that  elevation  and 
form  will  produce  such  an  effect      Any  attempt  at 
analysing  objects  of  beauty  and  sublimity  only  tends 
to  produce  confusion  in  our  ideas.     To  ai*tists,  such 
analysis  may  be  useful ;  not  to  increase  the  emotion, 
but  to  enable  them  to  imitate  more  effectually  the 
objects  of  nature  by  which  it  is  produced.    Although 
1  have  conversed  with  many  thousands  who  had  seen 
the  Natural  Bridge ;  and  although  the  liveliness  of 
the  emotion  is  very  different  in  different  persons ; 
yet  I  never  saw  one,  of  any  class,  who  did  not  view 
the  object  with  considerable  emotion.     And  none 
have  ever  expressed  disappointment  from  having  had 
their  expectations  raised  too  high,  by  the  description 
previously  received.     Indeed,  no  previous  descrip- 
tion communicates  any  just  conception  of  the  object 
as  it  appears;  and  the  attempts  to  represent  it  bv 
the  pencil,  as  far  as  I  have  seen  them,  are  pitiful. 
Painters  would  show  their  wisdom  by  omitting  to 
represent  some  of  the  objects  of  nature,  such  as  a 
volcano  in  actual  ebullition,  the  sea  in  a  storm,  the 
conflagration  of  a  great  city,  or  the  scene  of  a  bat- 
tle-field.   The  imitation  must  be  so  faint  and  feeble, 
that  the  attempt,  however  skilfully  executed,  is  apt 
to  produce  disgust,  instead  of  admiration." 

WILLIAM  WIET. 

WiLUJLM  WiBT,  the  eloquent  lawyer  and  amiable 
biographer  of  Patrick  Henry,  was  bom  at  Blo- 
densburg  in  Maryland,  November  8,  1772,  in  the 
first  descent  from  a  European  parentage — ^his 
fJBLther  being  a  native  of  Switzerland  and  his 
mother  of  Germany.  His  father  was  an  inn- 
keeper of  the  place.  He  died  shortly  after  his 
son's  birtfi,  and  the  mother  did  not  long  survive. 
At  eight  years  of  age,  William  was  an  orphan 
imder  the  care  of  his  uncle.  His  education  was 
well  provided  for  at  the  school  of  James  Hunt,  in 
Montgomery  county,  a  Presbyterian  clergyman, 
in  whose  house  his  pupil  readed,  and  where  a  well 


stored  library  was  kindly  seconded  in  its  influ- 
ences by  the  frank  manners  and  instructions  of 
its  owner.    To  this  library  Wirt  owed  the  germ 
of  that  love  of  reading  which  bore  luxuriant  fruit 
in  his  later  writings.    Josephus,  Guy  of  Warwick, 
Peregrine  Pickle,  Pope,  and  Home's  Elements  of 
Criticism,  were  the  mixed  company  of  these  early 
literary  acquaintances.   When  he  became  an  adept 
in  the  rigorous  studies  of  the  law,  Wirt  looked 
back  with  dismay  upon  this  miscellaneoas  reading 
as  injurious  to  the  training  of   his  faculties ; 
though,  as  his  biographer  Kennedy  wisely  sug- 
gests, probably  without  cause.    If  genius  is  some- 
times oppressed  by  the  abundance  of  material,  it 
may  be  as  often  at  a  loss  for  it**  own  proper  nutri- 
ment, which  a  wider  field  would  have  afforded. 
At  fifteen,  Wirt  had  qualified  himself  to  become 
a  private  tutor  in  the  family  of  his  schoolmate, 
Ninian  Edwards,  who,  on  his  return  home,  had 
sounded  the  praises  of  his  companion  to  his 
father.     This  gentleman,  Beiyamin  Edwards,  was 
a  man  of  character,  education,  and  political  posi- 
tion, whose  society  and  personal  encouragement 
led  his  young  friend  onward  in  hi^  course  to  the 
bar,  which  he  finally  reached — ^after  preliminary 
studies  with  two  practitioners,  one  of  whom  was 
the  son  of  his  old  teacher  Hunt — in  1792,  his 
twentieth  year.    The  library  with  which  he  com- 
menced practice  consisted  of  ^^a  copy  of  Black- 
stone,  two  volumes  of  Don  Quixote,  and  a  volume 
of  Tristram  Shandy."    Three  years  after,  he  mar- 
ried the  daughter  of  a  prentleman  of  distinction  in 
Albemarle,  Virginia — Doctor  George  Gilmer,  a 
physician,  residing  at  Pen  Park,  near  Charlottes- 
ville, at  whose  well  furnishe<l  house,  rich  in  Inwks 
and  society,  Wirt,  again  fortunate  in  home  asso- 
ciations, took  up  his  residence.     His  happy  career 
at  this  place,  in  which  he  participated  freeiv  in  the 
hearty  life  of  old  Virginia,  was  terminate<l  by  the 
death  of  his  wife  in  1799,  when  he  removed  to 
Richmond.    He  entere<l  upon  public  life  as  Clerk 
to  the  House  of  Delegates,  and  passed  rapidly 
through  various  stages  of  legal  success,  discharg- 
ing for  a  while  the  duties  of  Chancellor  of  the 
eastern  shore  of  Virginia,  and  after  his  second 
marriage,  in  1802,  with  the  daughter  of  Colonel 
Robert  Gamble,  practising  law  during  a  residence 
at  Norfolk,  and  subsequently  estabhshing  himself 
in  Richmond,  till  in  1817,  in  the  Presidency  of 
Monroe,   he  became  Attorney-General    of  the 
United  States,  an  office  which  he  filled  for  twelve 
years.    His  practice  in  the  Su[)reme  Court  gained 
nim  great  reputation,  where  he  frequently  met 
his  legal  antagonist  Pinkney.     His  speech  in  the 
prosecution  of  Burr  at  Richmond,  in  1807,  in 
which  he  sketched  in  glowing  colors  the  home  of 
Blennerhasset  on  the  Ohio,  will  always  be  asso- 
ciated with  that  beautiful  locality.     It  ha-i  been 
a  popular  recitation  with  schoolboys  as  one  of 
the  "  beauties"  of  American  eloquence. 

On  his  retirement  from  the  Attorney-General- 
ship in  1829,  Wirt  left  Washington  and  took  up 
his  ])ermanent  residence  at  Baltimore,  where  he 
became  actively  engaged  for  the  few  remaining 
years  of  his  life  in  the  practice  of  the  law. 

Wirt  died  at  Washington,  whither  he  had  gone 
in  attendance  on  the  Supreme  Court,  of  an  at- 
tack of  erysipelas,  February  18, 1 834.  His  health, 
which  had  been  for  some  time  enfeebled,  suddenly 
gave  way.    It  is  cheerful  to  see,  in  his  oorres- 
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Eondenoo,  how  his  oonstitutional  vivacity  and 
earty  sensibility  kept  him  compsny  to  the  last. 
The  ttcnleness  of  mind  and  fueling  which  gave 
poi(ninnoy  to  his  BufiferingB  in  tho  loss  of  hia 
family — son  and  two  daugliterB — and  tlie  decline 
of  health,  enabled  him  also  at  times  to  rise  sape- 
rior  to  these  woea,  and  from  the  moments  of  hap- 
pinei<s  to  extract  a  keener  and  purer  enjoyment 
tlian  id  known  to  those  who  get  through  life  with 
fewer  pwns  atid  daUvr  pleasures.  The  soothem 
temperament  lives  in  Wirt's  writings;  luinriant, 
prodigal,  solf-reproachfbl  for  ita  uncertain  pnraoit 
of  ailvftntages,  im|)erfect  becanseitaown  standard 
ia  higli — but  colored  with  a  warm  flush  of  feeling. 
Of  these  literary  productions,  the  earliest  was 
his  Letltn  ^  th«  BritUh  Spy,  published  in  the 
aatumnof  1808  in  the^rj^M,  a  d^ly  newspaper, 
at  Richmond.  They  were  ten  in  number,  written 
tmder  the  moah  of  papers  left  hy  a  travelling 
member  of  the  British  Parliament  in  the  bed- 
chamber of  his  inn,  at  a  seajxirt  town  of  Vir- 
ginia, and  their  purpose  was  simply  literary 
recreation.  There  are  some  IocaI  descriptions  and 
some  Bcientifio  speonlation  in  the  manner  of  J^ 
fenoa't  Notet  cm  Virginia,  but  the  papers  ore 
mainly  occupied  with  the  writer's  stndiea  of  elo- 
quence and  observation  of  the  leading  public 
speakers  of  the  country.  The  sketch  of  the  aer- 
tDon  in  the  woods  hy  the  blind  preacher,  James 
Waddell,  has  entered  into  tJie  common  cnrrency 
of  American  literature.  The  book  was  very  suc- 
oessful  on  ita  publication,  deriving  its  interest 
from  its  notices  of  individoals  in  a  classical  form. 
It  passed  through  a  number  of  editions,* 

•  Tht  Icnlh  •»  nntrilabed  by  Burpsr  &  Brollwn  In  1B48. 
wHbaBlairapblisrSluIcliaftbg  Author,  bT  hia  rricod  Ptwr 
UofTmui  CruAc,  of  BalUman.  Ad  EotflAD  vtpj  ht1iit%  lu, 
pnbllabed  In  LoDdon  In  IBIS,  hasa  ptSta  whlcb  ibum  lbs 

Cinl  esUmUDii  Id  wblcb  Anttleu  lltn "-"    ' 
mxDl  purlod.  to  tba  Qiwl  MaU 
peopls  or  llw  Unltad  SUtes  or  Annie 

clajm  on  Ibe  world  Ibr  auT  pajtlculu ^-,  _,  ^.h,..*.^.,-..  .-. 
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In  1804,  Wirt  ftirther  g»ve  vent  to  his  Hterarr 
inclinations  by  the  publication  of  some  cnays  ia 
the  Siekmimd  En^irer,  with  the  title  of  T6a 
Sainbcw,  which  were  afterwards  colie^ited  into  a 
volume.  His  Old  £aehelor,  ouinmeiioe<I  in  1810, 
was  an  nndertakingofa  similar  character,  a  series 
of  essays  on  the  model  of  the  Speetator,  which 
ran  throuA  thirty-three  nnmbers  of  the  same 

i'oumaL  The  friends  who  contributed  to  thia 
dnt  ^^r,  which  Hustainei!  somelbing  of  a  dra- 
iiialic  character,  were  Dahney  Carr,  whcc^  k-tter 
from  Squarctoea  was  mnch  admired  in  the  Vir- 
ginia circle;  Dr.  Frank  Corr,  tlie  Galen  ;  Richard 
E.  Porker,  the  Alfred ;  Dr.  Girardin,  the  Mel- 
motb,  of  the  plan,  with  other  conlrihotions  by 
Jndoe  Tucker,  Darid  Watson,  and  Mr.  Geo^e 
Tucker.  The  jiapers  were  published  in  two 
voliimea  in  1812,  and  were  favorably  received, 
reaching  a  third  edition  in  1818.  In  Uie  acarcity 
of  American  productions  at  that  day,  a  work  of 
tbia  character  woa  set  in  bolder  relief  than  it 
would  be  ot  present 

The  topics  discussed  are  the  old  ^evnnces  of 
the  oonteiiiptuoua  reports  of  Englisli  travcllera 
in  the  country,  and  the  unjust  criticism  therenpon 
in  the  foreign  reviews;  female  character  and  i^n- 
cation,  with  pleasant  glimpses  of  the  old  Bache- 
lor's niece,  Rosalie ;  sketches  of  the  manners  and 
thoughts  of  Virginia,  and,  above  all.  a  discutwon 
of  the  iine  arts,  their  means  of  development  and 
inflnenoea,  particularly  in  relation  to  oratory — 
always  a  favorite  topic  with  Wirt — of  the  tmr,  the 
senate,  or  the  pulpit 


[oct  and  interest  of  Wirt's  literary  prodnctiona, 
nad  been  commenced  in  1804,  under  the  stimulus 
of  the  praise  awanied  to  the  author's  personal 
sketohca  in  the  Britiah  Spy.  The  difficulties  of 
the  undertaking,  in  the  Brat  place,  to  gel  the 
material,  and  in  the  next  to  master  it  in  a  seller, 
historical  style,  ore  pleasantly  recounted  by  him 
letter  to  Judge  Carr  in  leiQ,  wh«i  the  work 
nearly  completed.*     From  hearing  ao  much 


them  out  A«m  invention,  in  the  style  of  Botta  and 
the  ancient  historians.  As  it  wa%  his  work  did 
not  pass  without  a  jest  from  hia  friend  Jefferson, 
who  contrilinted  to  it. 

The  life  of  Henry  appeared  at  Inst  in  1817.  It 
took  at  onoe  its  poMtdoo  as  one  of  the  moet  ani- 
mated hiographicai  works  in  <Mr  history,  though 
the  warmth  of  ita  coloring  has  been  objected 
to,  not  without  some  reason,  by  the  critka. 
The  sober  narrative  of  the  historian  eometinies 
breaks  into  the  canter  of  the  inry-addreedng 
lawyer  or  the  stump-speaking  pditician.  There 
is  an  appearance  of  eking  ont  the  somewhat 
scan^  material  by  rhetorical  effect.    It  is  not 

pnHDt  demand  on  IhaKngllib  r«ad*ri«rb««i>DMdn«dDion 
a*  •  call  OB  Biltbb  conrtei;  aod  beoBTslaDcis  tbwi«M  ofrt^ 
asd  aqnit]'.  Id  wbalarf  r  point  of  vkir  lUe  nkaf  ^Ipm.  tbt 
Bsadrr  ma^  rely.  Ihal  the  nublMten  ban  bHD  iDdaeed,  tma 
a  cDDTtcttoD  or  lbs  marit  of  tba  mrk.  lo  rnraU  aa  Impntetaa 
oftbaBtiailiSpj.  TbaThavabMOMAMtodatUabrthD 
rKGot  ■zrlTal  of  a  ffSDtlsDiaa  Tma  BaltbDora,  wbo  brooafat 
wllhbim  aeopf  of^wDrk.wUhUwHDnDUV.tbMBOMl- 
glul  Aourtcan  littrvr  pTDdoMOB  bad  sver  obbitDad  ao  njiM 
and  eitentlTs  >  dnoiatlon :  tt  baTlDg,  Id  •  Tarr  (Intt  ifaei  of 
tlLn#.  paffied  tlironifh  fbor  edltlou.*' 
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likely,  however,  that  the  latter  has  iiyured  its 
popular  reception.  The  work  glowa  with  the 
southern  heart  of  the  writer,  and  in  spite  of  all 
defects  continues  to  charm  the  reader.  It  has 
dramado  power,  with  insight  into  character;  and 
has  certainly  done  much  to  stamp  the  permanent 
impression  on  the  popular  heart  and  mind  of  its 
illustrious  subject.  Fortunately  for  the  writer^s 
own  memory,  his  biography  has  found  a  congenial 
pen  in  the  ample  narrative  and  affectionate  zeal 
of  his  friend  Kennedy. 

In  1826,  on  the  nineteenth  of  October,  the 
anniversary  of  the  surrender  at  York  and  of  the 
birthday  of  Adams,  he  delivered  in  the  Hall  of 
Representatives,  in  the  capitol,  his  Eulogy  on 
Adams  and  Jefferson,  which  was  characterized  by 
his  usual  fervor. 

In  1830,  Wirt  delivered  an  admirable  address 
before  the  Uterary  Societies  of  Rutgers  College, 
in  which  he  exhibited,  with  eloquence  and  feel- 
ing, the  final  absolute  condition  of  education  being 
a  work  of  self-culture,  and  urged  upon  his  young 
hearers  the  necessity  of  a  zealous  labor,  a  purpose 
and  disposition  in  harmony  witli  the  country, 
decision  of  character,  and  a  manly,  high-toned 
ambition. 

Ill  the  same  year  he  pronounced  a  discourse  at 
Baltimore,  on  the  28th  October,  on  occasion  of  a 
public  celebration  of  the  French  Revolution  of 
that  date. 

At  one  time  Wirt — .is  what  American  author 
has  not  ? — meditated  a  production  in  the  drama,  a 
sentimental  comedy,  which  he  had  promised  to 
the  daughter  of  the  actor  Greene,  a  young  lady 
who  perished  at  the  burning  of  the  Richmond 
Theatre  in  1811.  The  play  was  written,  and  is 
still  in  matmscript,  entitled  The  Path  of  Pleasure, 
In  doubt  whether  he  should  publish  it  or  not,  the 
author  consulted  his  friends.  A  letter  of  Judge 
Tucker  in  reply  is  preserved. 

It  would  be  doing  injustice  to  Wii*t^s  literary 
activity  to  pass  over  the  extensive  series  of 
letters  preserved  in  the  Memoirs  of  Kennedy. 
He  was  a  diligent  and  painstaking  correBp<mdent ; 
hi<4  letters  containing  passages  of  description,  cri- 
ticism, humor,  and  sentiment  equal  to  the  best  in 
his  writings.  They  are  written  to  members  of 
his  family,  his  wife,  his  danghterd,  and  his  old 
friends,  Francis  W.  Gilmer,  Dabney  Carr,  William 
Pope,  and  his  law  student  8.  Teackle  Wallis,  to 
whom  he  addressed  an  admirable  letter  on  read- 
ing and  habits  of  study.* 

Wirt  was  deeply  anected  by  the  death  of  his 
daughter  Agnes,  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  in  1881, 
and  gave  expression  to  his  feelings  in  a  memoir 
of  her,  of  which  Mr.  Kennedy,  his  biographer, 
gives  this  most  tenderly  touched  passage  : — 
'^  Young  as  she  was,  she  seemed  to  be  the  seal 
and  connecting  bond  of  the  whole  familv.  Her 
voice,  her  smile,  her  animated  graceful  move- 
ments, her  countless  little  acts  and  expressions  of 
kindne^  and  of  love,  those  ^  small  sweet  cour- 
tesies of  life,^  which  she  was  so  continually  ren- 
dering to  all  around  her,  and  with  such  exquisite 
grace  of  manner,  had  made  her  necessary  to  the 
individual  happiness  of  every  member  of  the 
household.    When  she  was  lost  to  us,  it  was  as 


•  It  Sfl  printed  In  KraiMdy^B  Memolxii  IL  409. 


if  the  keystone  of  the  arch  had  been  removed. 
There  was  a  healthtuln^  in  the  glow  of  her 
fresh  and  young  affections,  which  animated  the 
rigid  nerves  of  age,  and  a  pleasantness  and  beauty 
in  the  play  of  her  innocent  thoughts  and  feelings, 
which  could  smoothe  the  brow  of  care,  and  light 
up  a  smile  even  in  the  face  of  sorrow.  To  me  she 
was  not  only  the  companion  of  my  studies,  but 
the  sweetener  of  my  toils.  The  painter,  it  is  said, 
relieved  his  aching  eyes  by  lookmg  on  a  curtain 
of  green.  My  mind,  in  its  hour  of  deepest  fatigue, 
required  no  other  refreshment  than  one  glance  at 
my  beloved  child  as  she  sat  beside  me."  Mr. 
Kennedy  compares  this  expression  of  feeling  with 
a  similai*  tribute  on  a  like  occasion  in  John 
Evelyn's  Diary. 

In  his  personal  qualities  Wirt  was  most  happily 
constituted  of  a  warm  genial  temperament,  sus- 
ceptible alike  to  humor  and  sentiment,  of  strong 
devotional  feeling,  devoted  to  his  friends  and 
fiunily,  and  with  the  orator's  gifts  for  the  public, 
of  a  manly  countenance,  a  fine  musical  voice,  and 
a  graceful  gesture.  He  was  a  good  classical 
scholar,  well  versed  in  English  literature,  a  Iieorty 
reader.  At  the  bar,  his  eminent  professionfu 
reputation  is  preserved  with  the  annals  of  our 
highest  courts,  and  in  some  of  their  most  impor- 
tant causes. 
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Blohmond,  Oct  10. 


I  have  b^n,  my  dear  J? ,  on  an  excursion 

through  the  countries  which  lie  alonff  the  eastern 
side  of  the  Blue  Ridge.  A  general  description  of 
that  oouutry  aud  its  inhabitants  may  form  the  sub- 
ject of  a  future  letter.  For  the  present,  I  must 
entertain  you  with  an  account  of  a  most  singular 
and  interesting  adventure,  which  I  met  with,  in  the 
course  of  tiie  tour. 

It  was  one  Sunday,  as  I  travelled  through  the 
county  of  Orange,  that  my  eye  was  cauffht  by  a 
cluster  of  horses  tied  near  a  ruinous,  old,  wooden 
house,  iu  the  forest,  not  far  from  the  road  aide. 
Having  frequently  seen  such  objects  before,  in 
travellmg  through  these  states,  I  had  no  difficulty 
in  understanding  that  this  was  a  place  of  religious 
worship. 

Devotion  alone  should  have  stopped  me,  to  join  in 
the  duties  of  the  congregation ;  but  I  must  confess, 
thai  curiosity,  to  hear  tlie  preacher  of  such  a  wilder- 
ness, was  not  the  least  of  my  motives.  On  entering, 
I  was  struck  witli  his  preternatural  appearance,  he 
was  a  tall  and  very  spare  old  man ;  his  head,  which 
was  covered  with  a  white  linen  cap,  his  shrivelled 
hands,  and  his  voice,  were  all  shaking  under  the  in- 
fluence of  a  palsy ;  aud  a  few  moments  ascertained 
to  me  that  he  was  perfectly  blind. 

The  first  emotions  wliich  touched  my  breast,  were 
those  of  mingled  pity  and  veneration.  But  ahf 
sacred  Godl  how  soon  were  all  my  feelings  changed  I 
The  lips  of  Plato  were  never  more  worthy  of  a 
prognostic  swarm  of  bees,  than  were  the  lips  of  this 
noly  man  1  It  was  a  day  of  the  administration  of 
the  sacrament ;  and  his  subject,  of  course,  was  the 

Eoasion  of  our  Saviour.  I  had  heard  the  subject 
andled  a  thousand  times:  I  had  thought  it  ex- 
hausted long  ago.  Little  did  I  suppose,  that  in  the 
wild  woods  of  America,  I  was  to  meet  with  a  man 
whose  eloquence  would  give  to  this  topic  a  new  and 
more  sublime  pathos,  than  I  had  ever  before  wit- 
nessed. 
As  he  descended  from  the  pulpit,  to  distribute  tba 
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myttie  symbolB,  there  vnB  a  peenliar,  a  more  than 
human  solemni^  in  his  ^r  ana  manner  which  made 
my  blood  run  cold,  and  my  whole  frame  shiver. 

He  then  drew  a  picture  of  the  snfferings  of  oar 
Saviour ;  his  trial  oefore  Pilate ;  hia  ascent  up  Cal- 
vary; his  crucifixion,  and  hia  death.  I  knew  the 
whole  history ;  bat  never,  until  then,  had  I  heard 
the  circumstances  so  selected,  so  arranged,  so  co> 
loured!  It  was  all  new:  and  I  seemed  to  have 
heard  it  for  the  first  time  in  my  life.  His  enuncia- 
tion was  BO  deliberate,  that  his  voice  trembled  on 
every  syllable ;  and  every  heart  in  the  assembly 
trembled  in  unison.  His  peculiar  phrases  had  that 
force  of  description  that  the  original  scene  appeared 
to  be,  at  that  moment,  acting  before  our  eyea  We 
saw  the  very  faces  of  the  Jews :  the  staring,  fright- 
iul  dii^toi-tioiis  of  malice  and  rage.  We  saw  the 
buffet ;  my  soul  kindled  with  a  flame  of  indignation ; 
and  my  liands  were  involuntarily  and  convulsively 
clinched. 

But  when  he  came  to  touch  on  the  patience,  the 
forgiving  meekness  of  our  Saviour ;  when  he  drew, 
to  the  life,  bis  blessed  eyes  streaming  in  tears  to 
heaven;  his  voice  breatbitig  to  God,  a  soft  and 
gentle  prayer  of  pardon  on  his  enemies,  "  Father, 
forgive  them,  for  they  know  not  what  they  do" — 
the  voice  of  the  preacher,  which  had  all  along  fal> 
tered,  grew  fainter  and  ftiinter,  until  his  utterance 
being  entirely  obstructed  by  the  force  of  his  feel- 
ings, he  raised  his  handkerchief  to  his  eyes,  and 
burst  into  a  loud  and  irrepressible  flood  of  grief 
The  effect  is  inconceivable  The  whole  house  re- 
sounded with  the  mingled  groans,  and  sobs,  and 
shrieks  of  the  congregation. 

It  was  some  time  before  the  tumult  had  sub- 
sided, so  far  as  to  permit  him  to  proceed.  Indeed, 
judging  by  the  usual,  but  fallacious  standard  of  my 
own  weakness,  I  began  to  be  very  uneasy  for  the 
situation  of  the  preacher.  For  I  could  not  conceive, 
how  he  would  be  able  to  let  his  audience  down 
from  the  height  to  which  he  had  wound  them, 
without  impairing  the  solemnity  and  dignity  of  his 
subject,  or  perhaps  shocking  them  by  the  abrupt- 
ness of  the  xalL  JBut — ^no ;  the  descent  was  as  beau- 
tiful and  sublime,  as  the  elevation  had  been  rapid 
and  enthusiastic 

The  first  sentence,  with  which  he  broke  the  awful 
silence,  was  a  quotation  from  Rousseau,  "  Socrates 
died  like  a  phuosopher,  but  Jesus  Christ,  like  a 
God  I" 

I  despair  of  giving  you  any  idea  of  the  effect  pro- 
duced by  this  short  sentence,  unless  you  could  per- 
fectly conceive  the  whole  manner  of  the  man,  as 
well  as  the  peculiar  crisis  in  the  discourse.  Never 
before  did  I  completely  understand  what  Demos- 
thenes meant  by  laying  such  stress  on  delivery. 
You  are  to  bring  before  you  the  venerable  figure  of 
the  preacher ;  his  blindness,  constantly  recalling  to 
your  recollection  old  Homer.  Ossian  and  Milton, 
and  associating  with  his  performance,  the  melan- 
choly grandeur  of  their  geniuses;  you  are  to  ima- 
gine that  you  hear  his  slow,  solenm,  well-accented 
enunciation,  and  his  voice  of  affecting,  trembling 
melody ;  you  are  to  remember  the  pitch  of  passion 
and  entliusiasm  to  which  the  congregation  were 
raised;  and  then,  the  few  minutes  of  portentous, 
death-like  silence  which  reigned  throughout  the 
house ;  the  preacher  removing  his  white  handker- 
ohief  from  his  aged  face,  (even  yet  wet  from  the 
recent  torrent  of  his  tearsj  and  slowly  stretching 
forth  the  palsied  hand  which  holds  it^  begins  the 
sentence,  *'  Socrates  died  like  a  philosopher" — ^then 
pausing,  raising  his  other  hand,  pressing  them  both 
clasped  together,  with  warmth  and  energy  to  his 
breast^  UCbog  hu  "  sightless  balls"  to  heaven,  and 


pouring  his  whole  soul  into  his  tremnloiiiB 
*'  but  Jesus  Christ— like  a  GodT  If  he  bad  been 
indeed  and  in  truth  an  angel  of  light,  the  effect 
could  scarcely  have  been  more  divine^ 

Whatever  I  had  been  able  to  conceive  of  the  sub- 
limity of  Massillon,  or  the  force  of  Boordaloue,  had 
fallen  &r  short  of  the  power  which  I  felt  firom  tlie 
delivery  of  this  simple  sentence.  The  blood,  which 
just  before  had  nuhed  in  a  hurricane  upon  my 
brain,  and,  in  the  violence  and  agony  of  my  feel- 
ings, had  held  my  whole  system  in  sospense,  now 
ran  back  into  my  heart,  with  a  sensation  which  I 
cannot  describe — a  kind  of  shuddering  delicious 
horror  1  The  paroxysm  of  blended  pity  and  indig* 
nation,  to  which  I  had  been  transported,  subsided 
into  the  deepest  self-abasement,  humility  and  adora- 
tion. I  haa  just  been  lacerated  and  dissolved  by 
sympathy,  for  our  Saviour  as  a  fellow  creature  ;  bed 
now,  with  fear  and  trembling,  I  adored  him  as — **  a 
God  1" 

If  this  description  give  you  the  impression,  thai 
this  incomparable  minister  had  anything  of  shallow, 
theatrical  trick  in  his  manner,  it  does  him  great  in- 
justice. I  have  never  seen,  in  any  other  orator, 
such  a  union  of  simplicity  and  majesty.  He  has  not 
a  gesture,  an  attitucle  or  an  accent,  to  which  he  does 
not  seem  forced,  by  the  sentiment  which  he  is  ex- 
pressing. His  mind  is  too  serious,  too  earnest,  too 
solicitous,  and,  at  the  same  time,  too  dignified,  to 
stoop  to  artifice.  Although  as  far  removed  from 
ostentation  as  a  man  can  be,  yet  it  is  clear  from  the 
train,  the  style  and  substance  of  his  thoughts,  that 
he  is  not  only  a  very  polite  scholar,  but  a  man  of 
extensive  and  profound  erudition.  I  was  forcibly 
struck  with  a  short,  yet  beautiful  character  which 
he  drew  of  our  learned  and  amiable  countryman,  Sir 
Robert  Boyle:  he  spoke  of  him,  as  if  *'his  noble 
mind  had,  even  before  death,  divested  herself  of  aU 
influence  from  his  frail  tabernacle  of  flesh  ;**  and 
called  him,  in  his  peculiarly  emphatic  and  impres- 
sive manner,  "a  pure  intelligence:  the  link  between 
men  and  angela" 

This  man  has  been  before  my  imagination  almost 
ever  since.  A  thousand  times,  as  I  rode  along,  I 
dropped  the  reins  of  my  bridle,  stretched  forth  my 
hand,  and  tried  to  imitate  his  q^uotation  from  Rous- 
seau ;  a  thousand  times  1  abandoned  the  attempt  in 
despair,  and  felt  persuaded  that  his  peculiar  manner 
and  power  arose  from  an  energy  of  soul,  which 
nature  could  give,  but  which  no  human  being  eoold 
justly  copy.  In  short,  he  seems  to  be  altogether  a 
being  of  a  former  age,  or  of  a  totally  different  nature 
from  the  rest  of  men.  As  I  recalC  at  this  moment, 
several  of  his  awfully  striking  attitu^les,  the  chiUicg 
tide,  with  which  my  blood  begins  to  pour  along  my 
arteries,  reminds  me  of  the  emotions  produced  by 
the  first  sight  of  Gray's  introductory  pietore  of  his 
bard: 

On  s  rodt,  whose  hangbtj  brow. 

Frowns  o'er  old  Oonwav*s  fosmliiK  flood, 
Bobed  in  the  sable  garb  or  wo. 

With  haggard  ejres  the  poet  stood ; 
(Loose  his  Doard  aod  hoarf  hair 

Streamed,  like  a  roetoor,  to  the  trembled  air .) 
And  with  a  poet's  hand  aod  prophets  fire, 

Strack  the  deep  sorrows  or  his  lyre. 

Guess  my  surprise,  when,  on  my  arrival  at  £ic:h- 
mond,  and  mentioning  the  name  of  this  man,  I  lovud 
not  one  person  who  had  ever  before  heard  of  Jwtut 
Waddell  !l  Is  it  not  strange,  that  n*eh  a  genius  as 
this,  BO  accomplished  a  scholar,  so  diyine  an  otater, 
should  be  permitted  to  languish  and  die  in  obsenrity« 
within  eignty  miles  of  the  metropo  is  of  Virginia  f 
To  me  it  is  a  conclusive  argument,  either  that  the 
Virginians  have  no  taste  for  the  highest  strains  of 
tiie  most  sublime  oratory,  or  that  they  are  dertitnte 
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of  a  imich  more  important  quality,  the  lore  of 
genuine  and  exalted  religion. 
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I  cannot  present  to  my  readers  any  instance  of  a 
happy  manner,  which  is  so  extensively  and  taml* 
liariy  known  as  that  of  Mr.  Cooper,  the  tragedian. 
Many  of  ns  had  read  the  dagger  scene  in  Macbeth, 
a  hundred  times,  before  we  saw  that  inimitable 
actor,  and  had  supposed  that  we  had  perceived  all 
the  beauty  and  felt  all  the  force  of  the  passaga 
But,  as  for  myself,  when  I  came  to  see  Mr.  Cooper 
in  that  scene,  all  that  I  had  perceived  and  felt  oe- 
fore,  became,  in  the  comparison,  so  tame  and  insipid, 
that  I  seemed,  nay  I  did,  for  the  first  time,  under- 
stand the  image  which  was  in  Shakespeare's  mind. 
The  horror-struck  attitude  and  countenance — the 
deep,  low,  agitited  whisper — **  Is  that  a  dugger  that 
I  see  before  met** — the  desperate  convuLnve  attempt 
to  clutch  it — the  increased  amazement  and  frenzied 
oonstemation  at  the  faBure— his  eyes  starting  wild 
with  horror  from  their  orbits,  and  slowly  following 
tiie  motion  of  the  visionary  dagger  to  the  door  of 
Duncan's  chamber — "  thou  marahal'st  me  the  way 
that  I  was  going"— altogether  had  such  an  effect  on 
me,  that  when  I  eot  relief  by  the  momentary  disap- 
pearance of  the  aagger,  I  found  that  I  had  oeen  be- 
reaved of  my  bre:itn — my  sinews  and  my  muscles 
had  been  strained  to  a  painful  extremity — and  I  felt 
my  hair  descending  and  setting  on  my  head,  for 
it  had  been  raised  by  sympawetio  horror — And, 
what  is  still  more  wonderful,  when  I  supposed  his 
power  of  action  exhausted  on  this  scene,  yet  when 
the  dagger  re-appears  at  the  door  of  Duncan's  cham- 
ber. 

And  on  its  blade  and  dadgeon  gouts  of  blood 
Whkh  was  not  so  before — 

It  WAS  clear  that  the  performer's  resources  of  action 
were  as  infinite  and  inexhaustible  as  the  wonderful 
genius  whoae  effusions  he  was  painting  to  the  eye 
and  to  the  heart  His  attitude !  His  look !  That 
whisper !  Tenfold  horrors  surrounded  him  1 1  It 
was  the  most  blood-chilling,  the  most  petrifying 
spectacle  I  ever  beheld !  I  am  persuaded  that  hu- 
man nature  could  not  have  endured  the  agonizing 
stretch  of  the  nerves  to  which  this  master  of  his  art 
was  able  to  wind  his  audience!  And  all  this,  be  it 
r^nembered,  was  the  work  of  manner. 

I  shall  be  asked  whether  I  propose  the  manner  of 
the  theatre  as  a  model  of  our  public  speakers  ?  I 
answer,  not  the  vicious  manner  of  the  theatre — not 
the  overloadet),  extravagant,  most  unnatural  gesticu- 
lation which  we  see  practised  on  the  stage.  But  let 
it  be  remembered,  that  this  mode  of  action  is  im- 
proper and  disgusting  eve:i  on  the  stage  itself. 
Shakespeare  has  given  the  true  rule  of  action,  which 
is  universal  in  its  application — "  Suit  the  action  to 
the  word,  the  word  to  the  action ;  with  this  special 
observance,  that  you  overstep  not  the  modesty  of 
nature."  Now,  is  it  not  obvious  that  the  manner 
which  would  be  chaste  and  natural  on  the  stage, 
would,  in  the  expresnon  of  ike  tame  Bentimenty  be 
equally  chaste  and  natural  everywhere?  The  rea- 
son why  there  is  more  gesture  on  the  stage  than 
elsewhere,  is  because  plays  consist  almost  entirely 
of  emotion ;  in  the  pulpit,  senate,  and  bar,  argu- 
ment does  or  should  preponderate.  Now,  no  man, 
in  his  senses,  would  he  so  absurd  as  to  apply  the 
gesture  which  belongs  to  emotion,  to  the  delivery  of 
an  argument ;  for  that  would  not  be  to  "  suit  the  action 
to  the  word,  the  word  to  the  action" — hence  the 
quantity  of  action  exhibited  on  the  stage  will  always 
naturally  and  pro[>erly  exceed  that  which  belongs  to 
any  other  theatre  of  public  speaking.    But  the  sub- 


jects sometimes  coincide— arguments  are  found  in 
plays— -4nd  the  passions  often  appear,  and  properly 
too,  in  the  pulpit,  senate,  and  bar — and  whereon  the 
subjects  do  coincide,  the  manner  should  be  the  same. 
Hence  it  is  that  the  manner  of  action  on  the  stage, 
as  exhibited  by  master  performers,  may  be  observed 
and  imitated  to  great  advantage.  Ministers  of  the 
gospel  may,  perhaps,  be  startled  at  a  proposition  so 
profane  as  that  they  should  attend  the  theatre ;  and 
disgusted  at  an  idea  so  absurd  as  that  they  should 
transfer  the  manner  of  the  theatre  to  the  pulpit. 
As  to  the  profanity  of  the  proposition,  their  acced- 
ing to  it  or  not  is  a  question  between  themselves 
and  their  sovereign  juage ;  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
consequences  of  having  made  the  proposition.  I 
know  that  dramatic  composition  has  been  polluted 
by  the  must  shameful  licentiousness — on  the  exhibi- 
tion of  plays  of  that  character,  I,  who  am  no  divine, 
would  never  attend.  But  are  there  not,  on  the 
other  hand,  plays  which  inculcate  the  loftiest,  the 
most  heroic,  tne  most  Christian  virtues  ?  What  sin 
would  be  committed  by  their  attending  the  repre- 
sentation of  such  ?  What  is  the  purpose  of  play- 
ing? Let  Shakespeare  answer  the  question — 
"  whose  end  both  at  the  first  and  now,  was  and  is, 
to  hold,  as  'twere,  the  mirror  up  to  nature;  to 
show  virtue  her  own  feature ;  scorn  her  own  image, 
and  the  very  age  and  body  of  the  time,  his  form  and 
pressure."  I  ask  if  the  same  be  not  also  a  part  of 
the  duty  of  the  pulpit;  and  when  the  dramatic 
writer  attains  this  purpose  purely,  I  cannot  discern 
what  possible  mischief  there  can  be  in  Ibteniug  to 
his  lectures.  Do  not  those  who  from  an  idea  of  its 
sinfulness  refuse  to  attend  the  theatre,  nevertheless 
read,  and  with  rapture  too,  the  plays  of  Shake- 
speare ?  If  they  do,  where  is  the  difference  in  point 
of  guilt  between  reading  the  plays  one's  self,  and 
hearing  them  read  or  recited  by  others?  It  is  from 
my  purpose  to  pursue  this  disquisition  further.  As 
to  the  other  branch  of  the  supposed  objection,  trans- 
ferring the  manner  of  the  theatre  to  the  pulpit,  I 
will  toke  the  liberty  to  say  that  the  transier  of  all 
that  is  chaste  and  natural  would  give  to  the  pulpit, 
an  ease,  a  dignity,  an  animation,  and  an  interest  of 
which  at  present  it  stands  in  the  most  direful  need. 
Who  is  not  disgusted  with  the  stiffness,  the  for- 
mality, the  slow,  mechanically  measured  enunci- 
ation, the  nasal  melody,  the  affected  moutliings  or 
the  coarse  rusticity,  the  ear-crucifying  sing-song, 
and  the  delirious  raving  and  shrieking,  which  too 
often  degrade  the  pulpit  and  defeat  the  very  pur- 
pose of  tlie  institution  f  Has  it  never  been  the  mis- 
fortune of  the  reader  to  observe  in  what  an  infinite 
variety  of  ways  ministers  contrive  to  murder  that 
beautiful  and  sublime  exclamation  of  the  Psalmist — 
"  Holy,  holy,  holy,  Lord  God  of  Subaoth  I  Heaven 
and  Earth  are  full  of  the  majesty  of  thy  glory  V* 
One  will  recite  it  in  the  same  time  and  tone  that  he 
would  read  an  advertisement  in  a  newspaper;  ano- 
ther will  whine  over  it,  so  as  to  excite  just  ns  much 
interest  as  a  schoolboy  excites  in  whining  over  his 
lesson;  another,  with  a  smirk,  will  yelp  over  it, 
"  holy — ^holy — ^holy,"  as  if  ho  had  just  started  the 
game,  to  the  great  amusement  of  his  congregation, 
who  feel  no  other  impulse  than  to  cry  "  hark  for- 
ward." I  have  no  patience  with  men  who  thus  in- 
dolently and  shamefully  neglect  the  cultivation  of  a 
correct  manner,  and  ascend  the  pulpit  only  to  mar, 
deform,  by  their  hideous  manner,  the  work  of  in- 
spinition — ^How  different  from  all  this  was  the  man- 
ner of  the  celebrated  Ditche,  the  chaplain  of  the  old 
Congress!  He  had  studied  the  language  of  nature 
in  the  cartoons  of  Kaphael,  and  learned  from  them 
that  the  evangelic  character  loses  nothing  of  its 
dignity  by  the  boldest  attitude  and  most  impressive 
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east  of  feAtnres,  when  they  comport  with  the  sabjeet 
And  the  oooesion.  He  liad  read  the  eaered  scrip- 
tures,  too,  with  the  eye  of  genius,  as  well  aa  that  of 
faith ;  and  in  the  exclamation  juet  referred  to,  it  waa 
impoflsible  for  him  not  to  imagine  the  train  of  re- 
flection which  probably  led  to  it,  and  the  holy  yet 
enraptured  manner  in  which  it  broke  from  the  in- 
spired poet  To  recite  this  langui^e  of  the  pealmiat 
correctly,  it  was  necessary  to  recite  it  in  the  very 
spirit  in  which  it  was  first  conceived ;  and  in  doing 
so,  there  was  no  danger  that  a  man  of  taste  and 
judgment  would  overstep  the  modesty  of  nature. 
There  are  probably  some  yet  alive,  b^de  myself, 
who  will  remember  DueKet  mode  of  reciting  it 
It  was  preceded  by  a  pause  in  which  his  eyes  were 
raised  with  fearful  awe,  as  if  contemplating  those 
glories  of  the  firmament  which  David  has  so  sub- 
limely depicted  in  the  19th  psalm — ^liis  hands  were 
clasped  on  the  pulpit  before  him— the  admiration 
depicted  on  his  countenance,  gradually  swelled  with 
the  truth  of  nature  into  a  bolder  expression,  as  the 
wonders  of  the  creation  seemed  to  pass  in  review 
before  him,  at  the  same  time  his  clasped  hands  were 
slowly  and  touchingly  removed  from  the  pulpit  to 
his  breast — ^his  heart,  itself,  seemed  to  expand  with 
the  augmenting  tide  of  his  sensations — no  sound  was 
heard,  but  thnt  of  the  throbbing  heart  and  convulsed 
breath — ^the  recitation  was  begun  slowly — and  in  a 
low  and  tremulous  voice,  as  if  repressed  by  the 
awful  presence  of  the  Deity,  himself,  **  Holy  I  Holy  1 
Holy !  Lord  God  of  Sabaoth  I**  then  his  hands  un- 
clasped, his  arms  a  little  opened,  and  raised 

"  Heaven  P  then  his  arms  wide  extended,  his 
face  beaming  with  a  smile  of  rapturous  gratitude 
and  admiration,  and  his  brilliant  voice  liberated,  and 
swelling  to  the  end  of  the  sentence,  in  its  fullest 
richest  tone — ^*'and  earth  are  full  of  the  majesty 
of  thy  glory.**  There  was  no  one  who  did  not 
clearly  perceive  and  deeply  feel  the  whole  beauty 
of  the  apostrophe :  There  were  few  who  did  not  in- 
voluntanlystart  from  their  scats,  with  sympathetic 
rapture.  Yet  among  the  drones  of  the  present  day, 
this  manner  would  be  called  theatrical,  unworthy 
of  the  pulpit,  unworthy  of  imitation.  It  is  tbre 
common  policy  of  dunces  to  decry  that  excellence 
which  they  cannot  i-each.  But  it  is  not  for  the 
mind,  however  good,  to  pass  sentence  on  appeals 
made  to  the  heart  Those  are  the  best  judges  of 
Mr.  Duch^g  manner,  who  had  the  happiness  to  hear 
him;  and  they  will  support  me  in  the  assertion, 
that  his  manner,  so  far  irom  lowering  the  dignity 
and  solemnity  of  the  service,  gave  them  a  hundred 
Ibid  force  and  power.  I  will  venture  to  say  that  if 
Mr.  J)uche*»  were  the  manner  of  the  present  day, 
our  country  would  not,  in  every  quarter  of  it,  ex- 
hibit that  spectacle  so  painful  to  the  Christian's 
heart,  of  churches  neglected,  tumbling  in  ruins,  and 
become  almost  the  exclusive  residence  of  the  beasts 
of  the  field  and  birds  of  the  air.  Our  regular  mi- 
nisters may  rail  on,  if  they  please,  against  the  pre- 
valence of  fanaticism  and  superstition.  The  fault  is 
in  themselves.  People  go  to  church,  not  to  doze, 
but  to  worship ;  and  it  is  not  wonderful  that  they 
should  prefer  the  man  who  makes  them  feel,  to  him 
who  makes  them  sleep. 

Let  it  not  be  understood  that  I  am  vindicating  those 
fops  and  petti  maitres  whom  we  sometimes  see  in  the 
pulpit;  whose  frivolous  gesticulations  would  dis- 
grace even  the  theatre  itselt  No :  I  speak  of  that 
majesty  of  action  by  which  St  Paul  made  Felix 
tremble;  and  which  is  in  the  happiest  harmony  with 
the  sublime  eomoosition  of  the  Bible  itself  It  is 
this  which  I  would  have  our  ministers  to  cultivate ; 
this,  by  which  thev  might  shake  the  ?ouls  of  their 
hearers,  instead  of  standing  like  automata  in  the 


sacred  desk,  and  pouring  through  lips  of  wood,  the 
productions  of  others ;  productions,  which  they  do 
not  feel  themselves,  and  consequently  cannot  make 
others  feeL 

Yet  these  gentlemen  who  are  so  much  afraid  to 
stir  an  arm  or  nuse  an  eye,  imagine  the  manner  in 
which  Bossuet  delivered  his  disoourseSb  Are  they 
not  satisfied  that  Bossuet  sustained,  by  the  grandevT 
of  his  manner,  the  boldest  flights  of  his  genius; 
that  his  action  partook  of  that  fervid  spirit  which  in- 
^ired  his  orations ;  that  it  kept  pace  with  it,  ascend- 
ing with  it,  and  kindled  in  its  noblest  conflagration  f 
— Yes;  Bossuet's  was  a  soul  oi  empyrean  flame: 
and  pervaded  his  system  with  a  force  too  strong  to 
permit  any  portion  of  it  to  remain  indifferent,  while 
she  was  exhibiting  her  wondrous  powers  to  others ; 
Bosauet's  was  a  soul  firm  and  inU^pid  in  her  own 
strenffth ;  she  walked  abroad  at  her  ease,  and  pro- 
duced, on  every  occasion,  that  consentaneous  gran- 
deur of  movement,  which  consummated  her  power, 
and  made  her  irresistiblei 

If  any  one  of  our  regular  ministers  should  answer, 
"  Give  me  Bossiiet*s  genius  and  I  will  give  you  his 
action,** — I  reply,  this  is  the  very  objection ;  that 
you  do  give  us  the  works  of  his  and  other  great  ge- 
niuses without  their  appropriate  action.  The  ser- 
mons which  wo  hear  from  tne  pulpit  are  frequently 
eloquent  in  themselves;  yet  from  the  eold  coto- 
posure  with  which  they  are  recited,  it  is  evident 
that  they  are  the  offspring  of  other  minds:  had  they 
been  the  proper  children  of  those  who  exhibit  them, 
there  would  bnve  been  a  parental  warmth  which 
would  infallibly  have  shown  itself  in  their  action. 

I  pray  that  our  ministers  may  reflect  upon  this 
subject  ere  it  be  too  late.  If  they  will  not  be  con- 
vinced by  abstract  argument,  let  them  attend  to  the 
£scts  which  are  passing  before  their  eyes ;  tlivir  own 
discourses  are  composed  with  the  utmost  purity  and 
el^ance ;  the  reasoning  good ;  the  style,  not  only 
correct,  but  adorned  with  the  most  beautifYil  figures 
of  speech : — ^what  is  it  tlint  carries  away  the  people 
from  their  discourses,  at  once  chaste,  strong,  and 
embellished,  to  the  meeting-houses  of  dissenting  mi- 
nisters f  On  the  one  hand,  indolence  or  vanity,  un- 
willii!g  to  acknowledge  the  mortifying  truth,  may 
impute  it  to  a  popular  fit  of  Csnaticism:  on  the 
other  hand,  vanity  or  delusion  may  impute  it  to 
the  superior  truth  of  the  doctrines  which  are  t'lught 
by  the  dissenters;  but  tlie  fisct  is,  that  it  procee^ls 
almost  entirely  from  manner,  and  the  mysterions 
hold  which  this  takes  on  human  S3rmpathy.  '  The  in- 
teresting warmth,  the  anxious  eameatoeas  with 
which  the  dissenter  pours  out  his  unpremeditated 
effusions  (however  coarse),  seize  the  nnman  heart 
with  almost  inextricable  grasp,  and  enable  him  to 
lead  it  whithersoever  he  will  You  may  say  that 
his  action  is  redundant,  ungroeeful,  vulgar,  that  it 
violates  all  rule ;  no  matter ;  let  it  be  as  distorted  and 
frantie  as  you  please,  as  that  of  the  Pythian  priest- 
ess: it  is  earnest;  it  comes  accompanied  with  a 
voiee  choked  with  tears,  and  shows  that  the  man*s 
whole  soul  is  engaged  for  oar  good ;  he  moves  us ; 
alarms  us ;  melts  xm ;  and  sends  us  home  agitated  on 
a  subject  of  eternal  importance.  We  find,  too,  that 
these  men  discover  a  deep  and  accurate  knowledge 
of  the  human  heart ;  they  antidpate  the  topics  of 
peace  and  consolation  which  the  an4i  enemv  of  man- 
kind will  suggest  to  the  alarmed  soul,  and  oy  show- 
ing us  their  origin  they  forbid  us  to  refniee  upon 
them.  How  di&rent,  how  superior  in  point  of  at- 
traction is  all  this  to  the  soporific  doses  which  xre 
administered  from  velvet  cushions ! — If  it  should  still 
be  urged  that  all  this  is  fiinaticism — ^I  desire  that 
any  sermon  of  Massillon's  may  be  compared  with 
the  most  impassioned  of  those  which  are  delivered 
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from  the  diaBenter's  deBk.  You  will  find  in  Manil- 
lon,  indeed,  the  rarest  beauties  of  coltivated  genius, 
the  most  powerful  eloquence;  but  it  is  eloquence 
entirely  Toid  of  ostentation ;  it  seems,  indeed,  to 
burst  from  the  man*s  heart  in  spite  of  himself,  and 
to  come  accompanied  with  showers  of  tears  just  as 
irrepressible,  but  you  will  find  Mossillon's  sermons 
marlced  with  exactly  the  same  strong  characters 
which  distinguished  the  dissenter ;  the  same  passion- 
ate importunity  addressed  to  sinners;  the  same 
shuddering  predictions  of  the  fate  which  awaits  the 
impenitent ;  the  same  necessity  for  the  regeneration 
of  the  soul ;  the  same  intimate  knowle^e  of  the 
human  heart,  the  same  power  of  chasing  a  sin 
through  every  fold  and  envelopement,  and  pursuing 
and  driving  the  sinner  himself  from  every  corner 
and  recess  of  his  own  deceitful  breast;  the  same 
warnings  against  the  arts  of  the  devil  in  resisting 
the  work  of  grace  in  the  soul ;  in  short  you  wiU 
find  in  Massillon,  blended  with  a  personal  meekness 
and  humility  (which  it  was  impossible  for  him  to 
affect,  and  which  is  in  itself  captivating  in  the  high- 
est degree)  and  with  an  eloquence,  almost  super- 
human, all  the  dissenter^s  earnestness,  tears,  en- 
treaties, supplications ;  all  his  cries,  his  adjurations ; 
all  his  topics  of  persuasion  and  of  alarm,  aU  his  en- 
thusiasm, all  his  terror,  all  his  raptures,  and  nil 
that  the  dealers  in  opiates  now  choose  to  call  fana- 
ticism; yet  no  one  ever  dared  to  call  Massillon  a 
&natic.  Now  the  great  doctrines  which  are 
preached  by  the  Roman  Catholic,  the  Protestant, 
and  the  Dissenter,  are  the  same,  viz.  the  fall  of  man 
—the  mediation — and  salvation  by  faith  in  the  Re- 
deemer. The  subject  being  the  same,  it  can  be 
only  the  different  manner  of  presenting  it,  which 
constitutes  the  difference  of  effect ;  yet  that  differ- 
ence we  see  is  vast ;  and  so  it  will  ever  continue, 
while  human  nature  remains  the  same  and  the  Pro- 
testant clergy  refuse  to  be  instructed  by  experience. 

JKTPKBSOH   AT   MOHTIOXLLO— PKOX  THE   KUhOQlVU   Or  ADAMS 

AND  JXTPEBSON. 

The  Mansion  House  at  Monticello  was  built  and 
furnished  in  the  days  of  his  prosperity.  In  its  di- 
mensions, its  architecture,  its  arrangements  and  or- 
naments, it  is  such  a  one  as  became  the  character 
and  fortune  of  the  man.  It  stands  upon  an  elliptic 
plain,  formed  by  cutting  down  the  apex  of  a  moun- 
tain ;  and,  on  the  west,  stretching  away  to  the  north 
and  the  south,  it  commands  a  view  of  the  Blue 
Ridge  for  a  hundred  and  fifty  miles,  and  bringA  under 
the  eye  one  of  the  boldest  and  most  beautiful  horizons 
in  the  world:  while,  on  the  cost,  it  presents  an  ex- 
tent of  prospect  bounded  only  by  the  spherical  form 
of  the  eartn,  in  which  nature  seems  to  sleep  in 
eternal  repose,  as  if  to  form  one  of  her  finest  con- 
trasts with  the  rude  and  rolling  grandeur  on  the 
west  In  the  wide  prospect,  and  scattered  to  the 
north  and  south,  are  several  detached  mountains, 
which  contribute  to  animate  and  diversify  this  en- 
chanting landscape ;  and  nmong  them,  to  uie  south, 
Willis's  Mountain,  which  is  so  interestingly  depicted 
in  his  Notes.  From  this  summit,  the  Philosojiher 
was  wont  to  enjoy  that  spectacle,  among  the  sub- 
limest  of  Nature's  operations,  the  looming  of  the 
distant  mountains ;  and  to  watch  the  motions  of  the 
planets,  and  the  greater  revolution  of  the  celestial 
sphere.  From  this  summit,  too,  the  patriot  could 
look  down,  with  uninterrupted  vision,  upon  the 
wide  expanse  of  the  world  around,  for  which  he 
considered  himself  born ;  and  upward,  to  the  open 
and  vaulted  heavens  which  he  seemed  to  approach 
as  if  to  keep  him  continually  in  mind  of  his  high 
responsibility.  It  is  indeed  a  prospect  in  which  you 
iee  and  feci,  at  once,  that  nothing  mean  or  little 


could  live.  It  ifl  a  scene  fit  to  nourish  those  great 
and  high-eouled  principles  which  formed  the  ele- 
ments of  his  character,  and  was  a  most  noble  and 
appropriate  post  for  such  a  sentinel  over  the  rights 
and  liberties  of  man. 

Approaching  the  house  on  the  east,  the  visiter 
instinctively  paused,  to  cast  around  one  thrilling 
glance  at  this  magnificent  panorama;  and  then 
passed  to  the  vestibule,  where,  if  he  had  not  been 
previously  informed,  he  would  immediately  perceive 
that  he  was  entering  the  house  of  no  common  man. 
In  the  spacious  and  lofty  hall  which  opens  before 
him,  he  marks  no  tawdry  and  unmeaning  ornaments: 
bat  before,  on  the  right,  on  the  left,  all  around,  the 
eye  is  struck  and  gratified  with  objects  of  science 
and  taste,  so  classed  and  arranged  as  to  produce  their 
finest  effect.  On  one  side,  specimens  of  sculpture 
set  out  in  such  order  as  to  exhibit  at  a  coup  a' ceil, 
the  historical  progress  of  that  art;  from  tlie  first 
rude  attempts  of  the  aborigines  of  our  coutitry,  up 
to  that  exquisite  and  finished  bust  of  the  great 
patriot  himself,  from  the  master  hand  of  CaraccL 
On  the  other  side,  the  visiter  sees  displayed  a  vast 
collection  of  specimens  of  Indian  art,  their  paintings, 
weapons,  ornaments,  and  manufactures ;  on  another, 
an  array  of  the  fossil  productions  of  our  country, 
mineral  and  animal;  the  polished  remains  of  those 
colossal  monsters  that  once  trod  our  forests,  and  are 
no  more ;  and  a  variegated  display  of  the  branching 
honours  of  those  "  monnrchs  of  the  waste,"  that 
still  people  the  wilds  of  the  American  Continent 

From  this  hall  he  was  ushered  into  a  noble  saloon, 
from  which  the  glorious  landscape  of  the  west  again 
bursts  upon  his  view;  and  which  within  is  hung 
thick  around  with  the  finest  productions  of  the  pen- 
cil— ^historical  paintings  of  the  most  striking  sub- 
jects from  all  countries,  and  all  ages;  the  portraits 
of  distinguished  men  and  patriots,  both  of  Europe 
and  America,  and  medallions  and  engravings  in  end- 
less profusion. 

Wnile  the  visiter  was  yet  lost  in  the  contempla- 
tion of  these  treasures  of  the  arts  and  sciences,  he 
was  startled  by  the  approach  of  a  strong  and 
sprightly  step,  and  turning  with  instinctive  reverence 
to  the  door  of  entrance,  he  was  met  by  the  tall,  and 
animated,  and  stately  figure  of  the  patriot  himself — 
his  countenance  beaming  with  intelligence  and  be- 
nignity, and  his  outstretched  hand,  with  its  strong 
and  cordial  pretisore,  confirming  the  courteous  wel- 
come of  his  lips.  And  then  came  that  charm  of 
manner  and  conversation  that  passes  all  description 
— so  cheerful — so  untissuming — so  free,  and  easy, 
and  frank,  and  kind,  and  gay — ^that  even  the  young, 
and  overawed,  and  embarrassed  visiter  at  once  for- 
got his  fears,  and  felt  himself  by  the  side  of  an  old 
and  familiar  fnend. 

PATBIOK  HXNBT— VBOM  THZ  SKETOHXS. 

The  following  is  the  fullest  description  which  the 
author  has  been  able  to  pix>cure  of  Mr.  Henry's 
person.  He  was  nearly  six  feet  high ;  spare,  and 
what  may  be  called  raw-boned,  with  a  slight  stoop 
of  the  snoulders — ^his  complexion  was  dark,  sun- 
burnt, and  sallow,  without  any  appearance  of  blood 
in  his  cheeks — ^his  countenance  grave,  thoughtful, 
penetrating,  and  strongly  marked  with  the  linear 
ments  of  deep  reflection — ^the  earnestness  of  his 
manner,  united  with  an  habitual  contraction  or 
knitting  of  his  brows,  and  those  lines  of  thought 
with  which  his  face  was  profusely  furrowed,  gave  to 
his  countenance,  at  some  times,  the  appearance  of 
seventy — ^yet  such  was  the  power  which  he  had 
over  its  expression,  that  he  could  shake  off  from  it 
in  an  instant  all  the  sternness  of  winter,  and  robe  it 
in  the  brightest  smiles  of  spring.    His  forehead  was 
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hipfli  and  straight,  yet  forming  a  Bnfficient  angle 
with  the  lower  part  of  his  face — ^hia  nose  somewhat 
of  the  Roman  stamp,  though  like  that  which  we  see 
in  the  bust  of  Cicero,  it  was  rather  long,   than 
remarkable  for  its  Cesarean  form — of  the  colour  of 
his  eyes,  the  accounts  are  almost  as  Tarious  as  those 
which  we  have  of  the  colour  of  the  cbamelion — ^they 
are  said  to  have  been  blue,  grey,  what  Lavater  calu 
green,  hazel,  brown,  and  black — ^the  fact  seems  to 
have  been,  that  they  were  of  a  bluish  g^ey,  not 
large ;  and  being  deeply  fixed  in  his  head,  overhung 
by  dark,    Ions,  and  nill  eye-brows,  and    farther 
shaded  by  lashes  that  were  both  long  and  black, 
their  apparent  colour  was  as  variable  as  the  lights 
in  which  they  were  seen — ^but  all  concur  in  saying 
that  they  were,  unquestionably,  the  finest  feature  in 
bis  face — brilliant— full  of  spirit^  and  capable  of  the 
most  rapidly  shifting  and  powerful  expression — at 
one  time  piercing  and  terrible  as  those  of  Mars,  and 
then  again  soft  and  tender  as  those  of  pity  herself — 
his  cheeks  were  hollow — ^his  chin  long,  but  well 
formed,  and  rounded  at  the  end,  so  as  to  form  a 
proper  counterpart  to  the  upper  part  of  his  face. 
"  I  find  it  difficult,"  says  the  correspondent  from 
whom  I  have  borrowed  this  portrait,  *'  to  describe 
his  mouth ;  in  which  there  was  nothing  remarkable, 
except  when  about  to  express  a  modest  dissent  from 
some  opinion  on  which  he  was  commenting — he 
then  had  a  sort  of  half  smile,  in  which  the  toant  of 
^mvietion  was  perhapt  more  strongly  expressed, 
than  the satiricalemotion, which  probably  prompted 
il    His  manner  and  address  to  the  court  and  jury 
miffht  be  deemed  the  excess  of  humility,  diffidence, 
and  modesty.    11^  as  rarely  happened,  he  had  occa- 
sion to  answer  any  remark  from  the  bench,  it  was 
impossible  for  meekness  herself  to  assume  a  manner 
less  presumptuous — ^but  in  the  tmile  of  which  I  have 
been  speaking,  you  might  anticipate  the  want  of 
conviction,  expressed  in  his  answer,  at  the  moment 
that  he  submitted  to  the  tuperior  toisdom  of  the 
court,  with  a  grnce  that  would  have  done  honour 
to  Westminster  Hall.     In  his  reply  to  counsel,  his 
remarks  on  the  evidence,  and  on  the  conduct  of 
the  parties,  he  preserved  the  same  distinguished 
deference  and  politeness,  rtill  accompanied,  however, 
by  the  never  failing  index  of  thit  tecptieal  smile, 
where  the  occasion  promptea.**    In  short,  his  fear 
tures  were  manly,  bold,  and  well  proportioned,  full 
of  intelligence,  and  adapting  themselves  intuitively 
to  every  sentiment  of  his  mind,  and  every  feeling  of 
his  heart     His  voice  was  not  remarkable  for  its 
sweetness;  but  it  was  firm,   full  of  volume,  and 
rather  melodious  than  otherwise.     Its  charms  con- 
sisted in  the  mellowness  and  fulness  of  its  note,  the 
ease  and  variety  of  its  inflections,  the  distinctness 
of  its  articulation,  the  fine  effect  of  its  emphasis,  the 
felicity  with  which  it  attuned  itself  to  every  emo- 
tion, and  the  vast  compass  which  enabled  it  to 
range  through  the  whole  empire  of  human  passion, 
from  the  deep  and  tragic  half  wliisper  of  horror,  to 
the  wiUlest  exclamation  of  overwhelming  rage.     In 
mild  persuasion  it  was  as  soft  and  gentle  as  the 
Ecphyr  of  spring ;  while  in  rousing  his  countrymen 
to   arms,  the  winter  storm  that  rears  along  the 
troubled  Baltic,  was  not  more  awfully  sublime.    It 
was  at  all  times  perfectly  under  his  command  ;  or 
rather,  indeed,  it  seemed  to  command  it«elf,  and  to 
modulate  its  notes,  most  happily,  to  the  sentiment 
he  was  uttering.    It  never  exceeded,  or  fell  short  of 
the  occasion.    There  was  none  of  that  long  con- 
tinued and   deafening   vociferation,  which   always 
takes  place  when  an  ardent  speaker  has  lost  posses- 
sion of  himself — ^no  monotonous  clancrour,  no  dis- 
cordant shriek.     Witliout  bcin^  stmined.  it  had  that 
body  and  enunciation  which  filled  the  most  distant 


ear,  without  distressing  those  whieli  ^ 
him :  henee  it  never  beeame  cracked  or  hoane,  even 
in  his  longest  speeches,  but  retained  to  the  last  all 
its  clearness  and  fulness  of  intonatian,  all  the  dafi* 
cacy  of  its  infleetioo,  all  the  elianna  of  its  ftnphaiia, 
and  enchanting  variety  of  ita  cadence. 

His  delivery  was  perfectly  natural  and  well  tnnad. 
It  has  indeed  been  said,  that,  on  his  first  riaiiig,  tlicrt 
was  a  species  of  nt^-camtut  very  observaMe  by  a 
stranger,  and  rather  disagreeable  to  him ;  bat  that 
in  a  very  few  moments  even  this  itself  beeaiiM 
agreeable,  and  seemed,  indeed,  indispenaable  to  th« 
full  effect  of  his  peculiar  diction  and  ooncepCionL 
In  point  of  time,  ne  was  very  happy:  there  was  bo 
slow  and  heavy  dragging,  no  quaint  and  meaaorcd 
drawlin^^,  with  equidistant  pace,  no  stumbling  and 
floundering  among  the  fractured  membra  of  d»> 
ranged  and  broken  periods^  no  undignified  hurry 
and  trepidation,  no  recalling  and  recasting  of  sen- 
tences as  he  went  along,  no  retraction  of  one  word 
and  substitution  of  another  not  better,  and  none  of 
those  affected  bursts  of  almost  inarticulate  impetiH 
osity,  which  betray  the  rhetorician  rather  than  di^ 
play  the  orator.  On  the  contrary,  ever  self-eol- 
lected,  deliberate,  and  dignified,  he  seemed  to  have 
looked  through  the  whole  period  before  he  eom- 
menced  its  delivery;  and  hence  his  delivery  was 
smooth,  and  firm,  and  well  accented  ;  slow  enough 
to  take  along  with  him  the  dullest  hearer,  and  yet 
so  commanding  that  the  quick  had  neither  the 
power  nor  the  disposition  to  get  the  start  of  hioL 
Thus  he  gave  to  every  thought  its  full  and  appro- 
priate force;  and  to  every  image  all  its  radiance  and 
Deauty. 

No  speaker  ever  understood  better  than  Mr. 
Henry,  the  true  use  and  power  of  the  pause;  and 
no  one  ever  practised  it  with  happier  effed  ffis 
pauses  were  never  resorted  to,  for  the  purpose  of 
investing  an  insignificant  thought  with  false  im- 
portance ;  much  less  were  they  ever  resorted  to  as 
Ajlnease^to  gain  time  for  thinking.  The  hearer  was 
never  disposed  to  ask,  "  why  that  pause  t*  nor  to 
measure  its  duration  by  a  reference  to  his  watch. 
On  the  contrary,  it  always  came  at  the  very  moment 
when  he  would  himself  have  wished  it,  in  order  to 
weigh  the  striking  and  important  thought  which 
had  just  been  uttered ;  and  the  interval  was  always 
filled  by  the  speaker  with  a  mat'chless  energy  of 
look,  which  drove  the  thought  home  throi^  the 
mind  and  through  the  heart. 

His  gesture,  and  this  varying  play  of  his  features 
and  voice,  were  so  excellent,  so  exquisite,  that  many 
have  referred  his  power  as  an  orator  principally  to 
that  cause ;  yet  this  was  all  his  own,  and  iiia  g«a> 
ture,  particularly,  of  so  peculiar  a  cast,  that  it  is 
said  it  would  have  become  no  other  man.  I  do  not 
learn  that  it  was  very  abundant ;  for  there  was  no 
trash  about  it ;  none  of  those  false  motions  to  which 
undisciplined  speakers  are  so  generally  addicted ; 
no  chopping  nor  sawing  of  the  air ;  no  Uiumpiog  of 
the  bar  to  express  an  earnestness,  which  was  much 
more  powerfully,  as  well  as  more  elegantly,  ex- 

Ercssea  by  his  eye  and  his  countenance  Whenever 
e  moved  his  arm,  or  his  hand,  or  even  his  finger,  or 
changed  the  position  of  his  body,  it  was  always  to 
some  purpose;  nothing  was  inefncient ;  every  thing 
told ;  every  gesture,  every  attitude,  every  Iook«  was 
emphatic  ;  all  was  animation,  ener^,  and  dignity* 
Its  great  advantage  consisted  in  this— that  various 
bold,  and  original  as  it  was,  it  never  appeared  to  be 
studied,  affected,  or  theotrionl,  or  "  to  overstep."  in 
the  smallest  degree,  "  tl»e  molo.*ty  of  nature;"  for 
he  never  made  a  gesture  or  a^^unned  an  attitude, 
which  did  not  seem  imperiously  demanded  by  tlie 
occasion.    Every  look,  every  motion^  eveiy  pause, 
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erery  ataii,  was  completely  filled  aad  dileted  by 
the  thought  vhioh  he  was  uttering,  uid  seemed  in- 
deed to  form  a  part  of  the  thought  itself  His 
action,  however  strong,  was  never  vehement  He 
was  never  seen  rushing  forward,  shoulder  foremost, 
fury  in  his  countenance,  and  frenzy  in  his  voice,  as 
if  to  overturn  the  bar,  and  charge  his  audience 
sword  in  hand.  His  judgment  was  too  manly  and 
too  solid,  and  his  taste  too  true,  to  permit  mm  to 
indulge  in  any  such  extravagance.  His  good  sense 
and  his  self-possession  never  deserted  him.  In  the 
loudest  storm  of  declamation,  in  the  fiercest  blaze  of 
passion,  there  was  a  dignity  and  temperance  which 
pave  it  seeming.  He  had  the  rare  faculty  of  impart- 
mg  to  his  hearers  all  the  excess  of  his  own  feehngs, 
and  all  the  violence  and  tumult  of  his  emotions,  all 
the  daunileis  spirit  of  his  resolution,  and  all  the 
energy  of  his  soul,  without  any  sacrifice  of  his  own 
personal  dignity,  and  without  treating  his  hearers 
otherwise  than  as  rational  beings.  He  was  not  the 
orator  of  a  day ;  and  therefore  sought  not  to  build 
his  fame  on  the  sandy  basis  of  a  false  taste,  fostered, 
if  not  created,  by  nimselt  He  spoke  for  immor- 
tality ;  and  therefore  raised  the  pillars  of  his  glory 
on  the  only  solid  foundation — ^tho  rock  of  nature. 

JOHN  PICKERING, 

The  disdngoisbed  jurist  and  philologist,  was  the 
son  of  Col.  Timothy  Pickering,  the  early  Whig 
leader  of  Salem,  his  native  place,  the  felloW'Sol- 
dier  of  Washington,  and  his  Secretary  of  State 
from  1795  until  his  removal  in  the  administration 
of  Adams  in  1800 ;  subsequently  a  member  of  Con- 
gre^  a  member  of  the  board  of  war  in  1812,  as 
he  had  discliarged  nomeroos  similar  daties  in  the 
Revolution,  again  member  of  Congress  from  1814 
to  1817,  when  he  retired  at  that  period  to  private 
life,  employing  him^lf  in  agriculture.  After  the 
war  of  the  Revolution,  he  lived  in  Pennsylvania, 
and  was  delegated  by  that  state  to  visit  the 
Western  settlement^  and  a^ust  a  controversy 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  claims  of  Con- 
necticut emigrants.  While  residing  near  Wilkes 
barre,  in  the  discharge  of  this  duty,  be  was 
sei^  in  his  bed  at  night  by  a  band  of  ruffians, 
carried  off  to  the  forest,  and  exposed  to  various 
outrages  and  privations,  with  the  design  of  inti- 
midation. Aner  twenty  days  of  this  abduction, 
be  reappeared  before  his  family.  '*  So  much,^^  it 
is  said,  ^^was  he  altered  by  the  sufferings  and 
hardships  he  had  endured,  that  his  children  fled 
from  his  presence  affrighted  by  his  haggard,  un- 
shaven appearance,  and  his  wife  looked  upon  him 
with  consternation  as  upon  an  apparition.^^* 

He  died  Jan.  29,  1829,  in  his  eighty-fourth 
year.  He  was  always  active  in  public  life.  His 
writings  were  numeroas,  and  consist  of  political 
pampUets,  on  questions  of  national  policy,  or  of 
a  oontroversi^  character  growing  ont  of  his 
vigorous  partisanship  on  the  Federal  side,  occa- 
sional addressee  ana  orations,  agricultural  and 
other  papers.  His  biting  E&iUw  of  the  OorrM- 
pondence  between  the  Hon,  John  Aaams  and  the 
late  William  Cunningham^  Eeq.^  beginning  in 
1803  and  ending  in  1812,  one  of  the  most  cele- 
brated of  his  compositions,  was  published  in 
1824.t 


John  Pickering  was  bom  at  Salem,  Fek  7, 
1772.  He  was  educated  at  Harvard,  ana  was 
then  for  some  time  abroad  as  Secretary  to  the 


•  Natkmal  Portrait  Osllery,  ed.  1884.  vol  L 

t  It  U  In  this  prodttetioQ  he  parries  the  personal  attack  of 
John  Aduns,  who  had  clmrged  mm  in  one  mthe  Letters  with 
ambitious  Tlewa,  In  these  terms :— **  Under  the  simple  sppear- 
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United  Stares  Minister  W.  L.  Smith  at  Portngal, 
and  afterwards  from  1799  to  1801  as  Secretary  to 
Hufus  King  in  London.  At  that  date  he  returned 
to  America,  and  was  admitted  to  the  bar  at 
Salem.  In  182  he  removed  to  Boston,  and  in 
1829  was  made  City  Solicitor,  continuing  to  hold 
the  office  till  within  a  short  time  of  his  death, 
May  6,  1846.  His  intellectual  life  was  divided 
between  his  legal  profession  and  his  pursuits  as  a 
scholar.  His  philological  inquiries  took  a  wide 
range,  including  the  extremes  of  Greek  literature, 
and  of  our  native  Indian  languages.  Of  the 
extent  of  his  attainments  in  these  studies,  his 
eulogist,  Charles  Sumner,  has  given  this  animated 
sketch : — ^^  Unless,"  he  says,  ^^  some  memorandum 
should  be  found  among  his  papers,  as  was  the 
case  with  Sir  William  Jones,  specifying  the  lan- 
guages to  which  he  had  been  devote<l,  it  may  be 
difficult  to  frame  a  list  with  entire  accuracy.  It 
is  certain  that  he  was  familiar  with  at  least 
nine^ — the  English,  French,  Portuguese,  Italian, 
Spanish,  German,  Romaic,  Greek,  and  Latin;  of 
these  he  spoke  the  first  jive.  He  was  less  fami- 
liar, thongh  well  acquainted,  with  tlie  Dutch, 
Swedish,  Danish,  and  Hebrew ;  and  had  explored, 
with  various  degrees  of  care,  the  Arabic,  Turkish, 
Syriac,  Persian,  Coptic,  Sanscrit,  Chinese,  Cochin- 
Chinese,  Russian,  Egyptian  hieroglyphics,  the 
Malay  in  several  dialects,  and  particularly  the 
Indian  languages  of  America  and  of  the  Poly- 
nesian islands.  His  labors  span  immeasurable 
spaces  in  the  world's  history,— embracing  the 
distant,  primeval  Sanscrit ;  the  hieroglyphics  of 
Egypt,  now  awakening  from  their  mute  sleep  of 
centuries ;  the  polite  and  learned  tongues  of 
ancient  and  modem  Europe;  the  languages  of 
Mohammedanism;  the  various  dialects  of  the 
forests  of  North  America,  and  of  the  sandal- 
groves  of  the  Pacific ;  only  closing  with  a  lingua 
franca,  from  an  unlettered  tribe  on  the  coast  of 
Africa,  to  which  his  attention  had  been  called 
even  fdter  the  illness  which  ended  in  his  death."* 
In  1816  he  published  A  Vocabulary ^  or  CoUeo- 
Hon  of  Words  and  Phraaes  which  have  been  sup- 
posed to  be  peculiar  to  the  United  States  of  Ame- 
rica, His  Greek  and  English  Lexicon  on  the 
basis  of  Schrevelius  appeared  in  1826.  For  an 
enumeration  of  his  other  writings,  we  are  indebted 
to  an  article  in  the  EncyclopcBdia  Americana.^ 


snee  of  a  bald  head  and  straight  hair,  and  under  profeasloos  of 
profound  repabllcantom,  he  eoneeala  an  ardent ambltionvea- 
Tloas  of  every  superior,  and  Impatient  of  obscarity."  This 
was  Plokerlnes  reply:—'* My  *bald  head  and  straight  hair'  are 
what  nature  has  ghren  me ;  and  I  have  been  content  with  her 
arrangements :  they  are  not  a  tit  suMeot  for  reproach.  Mr. 
Adams*s  Mend  Cunninf^bam  reminds  him,  that  It  was  rather 
unfortunate  for  him  to  attempt  to  degrade  Hamilton,  by  calling 
blm  *the  little  man;*  seeing,  though  with  less  flesh,  ho  sur- 
passed In  stature  both  him  and  his  son.** 

•  Sumner's  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Addrofia,  1846^ 
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To  the  Memoirs  of  the  Americftn  Academy  he 
oontributed  artioles  On  the  Adoption  of  a  Uhi- 
form  Orthography  for  the  Indian  Languages  of 
North  America;  on  the  Pronunciation  of  the 
Greek  Language;  on  Father  Rasle  and  on  Lord 
North^s  Island.  In  the  North  American  Review 
are  to  be  fonnd  his  Obeeroatione  on  the  Impor- 
tanee  of  Oreek  Literature  (1820),  a  review  of 
Dn  Poncean's  Dissertation  on  the  Chinese  System 
of  Writing,  in  volume  forty-eight,  and  a  paper  on 
the  Cochin-Chinese  langnage,  in  volume  fifty-two. 
To  the  Eneyclopadia  Americana  he  contributed 
an  article  On  the  Indian  Languages  of  America. 
He  was  a  contributor  to  The  Collectume  of  the 
Mauachveette  Historieal  Society^  the  New  York 
Review^  the  American  Quarterly  Beeiew^  and  the 
American  Jurist.  His  chief  legal  publications 
are  an  article  on  The  Agrarian  Laws  in  the 
Encvclopsedia  Americana,  an  article  on  Egyptian 
Jurisprudence  in  the  fifty-first  volume  of  the 
North  American  Review,  a  Lecture  on  the  Alleged 
Uncertainty  of  the  Law,  and  a  Betiew  of  the  /;*- 
temational  MeLeod  Question.  He  also  delivered 
a  eulogy  on  Dr.  Bowditch,  and  an  address  before 
the  American  Oriental  Society. 

The  prominent  traits  of  Pickering^s  moral  life 
are  alluded  to  by  Sumner  in  his  mention  of  ^^  his 
mmlesty,  his  sweetness  of  temper,  his  simplicity 
of  life,  his  kindness  to  the  young,  his  sympathy 
with  sibudies  of  all  kinds,  his  sensibility  to  beauty, 
his  conscientious  character,  his  passionless  miud.^** 

KATHAKIEL  BOWDITCH. 

Nathaniel,  the  fourth  son  of  Habakkuk  and 
Mary  Ingersoll  Bowditoh,  was  bom  at  Salem, 
Massachusetts,  March  26, 177S.  His  father,  after 
following,  as  a  shipmaster,  the  calling  of  his 
ancestors  for  several  generations,  retired  from  the 
sea,  and  engaged  in  the  business  of  a  cooper.  He 
could  not  i^ord  to  bestow  upon  any  of  his  family 
of  seven  children  any  advantages  of  education 
beyond  those  afforded  by  the  common  schools  of 
the  town,  and  these  they  enjoyed  for  a  few  years 
only,  as  Nathaniel  was  nummoned  at  the  early 
age  of  ten  to  work  in  his  shop.  He  was  soon 
afterwards  apprenticed  to  a  snip-chandler,  and 
while  serving  his  time,  gave  significant  evidence 
of  his  mathematical  talents,  by  devoting  to  the 
slate  every  spare  moment  which  was  not  occu- 
pied in  the  perusal  of  some  book.  He  was  so  in- 
defatigable a  reader,  that  at  an  early  age  he  went 
through  an  entire  encyclopssdia  letter  by  letter. 
On  the  11th  of  January,  1795,  Bowditoh  sailed 


from  Salem  as  clerk  to  Captain  Henry  Prince,  of 
the  ship  Henry,  for  the  Isle  of  Bourbon.  The 
vessel  returned  aft»r  a  yearns  absence,  and  he 
Bttlod  a  second  time,  as  supercargo,  in  the  Astrsea, 
to  Lisbon,  Madeira,  and  Manilla.  A  third  voyage 
followed  to  the  Mediterranean,  and  a  fourth  to  the 
East  Indies,  succeeded  by  others  in  the  same 
direction,  until  the  year  1804,  when  he  left  the 
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sea  and  became  president  of  ft  Marine  Insnranoe 
Company  in  his  native  dty. 

During  his  seafaring  life  he  took  a  deep  intereat 
in  the  instruction  of  sailors  in  navigation,  and 
with  sudi  success,  that  the  hct  of  having  sailed 
with  him  became  a  strong  recommendation  to 
seamen  who  had  enjoyed  that  privilege,  and  was 
often  the  cause  of  their  promotion.  He  w.ns  at 
the  saine  time  a  thorough  student,  acquiring 
Latin  in  order  to  master  Newton's  Princtpia; 
French,  to  obtain  access  to  the  valu.ible  mathe- 
matical works  in  tliat  language;  and  Spanish, 
German,  and  Italian,  for  generol  literary  par- 
poses. 

In  1800  he  published  his  New  Ameriean  Prcw- 
tieal  Nowigator,  a  woric  which  originated  in  a 
series  of  corrections  whioh  he  commenced  of  John 
Hamilton  Moore's  book  on  the  same  sabjeet 
These  grew  so  numerous,  that  he  wisely  Jndged  it 
best  to  publish  an  independent  work.  It  became 
widely  successftil,  and  is  the  universally  adopted 
guide  in  the  American  marine,  and  to  a  great 
extent  in  the  naval  service  of  England  and 
France. 

Happening,  in  1802,  to  be  detained  In  Boaton 
by  a  contrary  wind  on  the  Commencement  dav 
of  Harvard,  he  strolled  to  the  chnrcfa  in  whidi 
the  exercises  were  held,  and  had  the  snrpfrise  and 
gratification  of  hearing  his  name  called  as  a  red* 

Eient  of  the  degree  of  Master  of  Arts.    It  was  the 
rst  and  most  welcome  of  a  long  series  of  simflar 
public  recognitions  of  his  services. 

In  1806  he  published  an  extremely  vahMhle 
chart  of  the  harbors  of  Salem,  Beverly,  Marble- 
head,  and  Manchester,  and  in  1823  removed  to 
Boston,  to  take  charge  as  Actuary  of  the  newly 
formed  Massachusetts  Hospital  Life  Insurance 
Company,  an  ofiSce  which  he  retained  for  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  While  thus  orcnpie<1,  be  was 
complimented  by  the  offer  of  tlie  Hollis  Professor- 
ship of  Harvard  College,  of  the  Profej^son^p  of 
Mathematics  in  the  Uni  vcivity  of  Vimnia,  and  of 
the  Professorship  of  Mathematics  at  West  Point : 
so  that  his  abili^  was  substantially  recognised  by 
the  whole  country.  Meanwhile  he  wrote  papers 
on  astronomy  for  the  transactions  of  the  Ameri- 
can Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciencea,  contrilmted 
to  the  Analyst  and  Mathematical  Diaiy  edited 
by  Dr.  Adrain,  wrote  articles  for  the  Amoican 
edition  of  Rees's  Cydopsadia,  the  aitide  on  Mo- 
dem Astronomy  in  the  twentieth  volnnie  of  the 
North  American  Review,  and  an  aoooont  of  the 
comet  of  1806  in  the  fourth  volume  of  the  Month- 
ly Anthology. 

In  1829,  the  first  volume  of  his  great  work,  the 
translation  and  amplification  of  La  Placets  Med*- 
nique  Celeste,  appeared.  In  studying  the  original 
work,  Bowditch  had  frequentlv  been  arrested  bv 
tiie  want  of  demonstration  of  the  means  by  whicjk 
result-^  had  been  arrived  at,  the  author  presup- 
posing a  greater  familiarity  with  the  subject  on 
the  part  of  his  reader  than  could  reasanably  be 
predicated  of  any  but  himself.  In  BowditchV  own 
words,  "  I  never  come  across  one  of  La  I'laoe'^ 
^  Thus  it  plainly  appears,'  without  fbdinfr  sore  xhan 
I  have  got  hours  of  hard  study  before  me  to  fill  vp 
the  chasm,  and  find  out  and  show  ktm  it  plainh 
appears."  In  the  task  of  filling  up  these  dianss. 
and  presenting  the  whole  in  a  form  for  English 
readers,  he  succeeded  so  well,  that  La  Place  is 
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said  to  hare  remarked,  ^^  I  am  sore  that  Dr.  Bow- 
ditoh  comprehends  my  work,  for  he  has  aot  only 
detected  my  errora,  bat  has  shown  me  how  I 
eame  to  faU  into  them."  He  oommenoed  the 
work  in  1816,  and  it  formed  the  constant  occnpor 
tion  of  his  laborioos  life  np  to  the  time  of  his 
decease.  The  second  volnme  appeared  in  1832, 
and  the  third  in  1884.  Each  of  the  three  con- 
tains about  a  thonaand  qnarto  pages.  He  was 
attacked,  while  engaged  in  correcting  the  proof 
sheets  of  the  fourth,  by  a  disease  which  proved 
fata],  but  contia!ieil  his  occupation  in  the  inter- 
v:ds  of  relief  from  pain  almost  until  the  time  of 
Ms  death.  Ho  refused  to  allow  its  publication  by 
subscription,  waiting  until  his  means  would  allow 
him  to  bear  the  expense  of  the  issue  of  five 
volumes  of  abont  a  thousand  pages  each,  say- 
ing that  he  would  rather  spend  a  thousand  dol- 
la»  a  year  for  such  an  object  than  in  keeping  a 
carriage.  The  work  met  with  a  better  sale  than 
he  anticipated,  but  was  still  a  source  of  pecuniary 
losa  to  him. 

Dr.  Bowditch  was  an  eminently  practical  busi- 
ness man,  and  executed  the  important  mone^yed 
trusts  committed  to  him  by  his  official  position 
with  great  success.  He  accomplished  the  great 
results  of  his  life  by  untiring  and  systematic  in- 
dustry. He  rose  early,  in  winter  two  hours 
before  dawn,  and  when  not  occupied  in  his  office, 
was  almost  always  to  be  found  in  his  library, 
where  it  was  his  delight  to  be  surrounded  by  his 
&mily,  an  affectionate  disposition  forming  one  of 
the  many  fine  traits  of  his  character.  He  went 
out  but  little,  but  was  always  gkd  to  see  his 
friends,  taking  great  delight  in  social  intercourse 
and  lively  conversation.  He  was  universally 
esteemed  for  the  purity  of  his  life,  his  integrity, 
and  consistent  course.  He  was  familiarly  known, 
in  allusion  perhaps  to  his  moral  as  well  as  scien- 
tific career,  as  ^^  the  Great  Pilot.'*  His  last  disetise 
w:i3  a  scirrhus  of  the  stomach,  which  for  four 
weeks  before  his  death  rendered  it  impossible  for 
him  to  swallow  solid  food  or  scarcely  any  liquid. 
He  sufferad  little  from  hunger,  but  continually 
from  thirst,  which  was  partially  relieved  by 
moistening  his  lips  with  cold  water.  His  frame 
wasted  away,  but  his  mental  faculties  remained 
nnclouded,  and  his  last  act  on  the  morning  of  his 
death  was  to  recognise  and  address  with  the 
feeble  powers  of  sight  and  voice  which  remained 
to  him,  each  member  of  his  family  gathered 
around  his  couch.  ^^  Ton  see,*'  he  said,  **  I  can 
distinguish  you  all,  and  I  now  give  you  my  part- 
ing blessing.  The  time  is  come;  Lord,  now 
lettest  thou  thy  servant  depart  in  peace,  accord- 
ing to  thy  word."  This  was  on  Friday,  March 
16th,  1888.  He  was  buried  on  the  following 
Sunday  morning,  beneath  Trinity  Church,  Bo> 
Um. 

The  merits  of  Bowditch  entitle  him  to  a  high 
rank  among  the  mathematicians  of  the  world. 
They  have  been  corefully  stated  by  Pickering  in 
his  Eulogy  before  the  Academy  of  Arts  and 
Sciences.^  His  commentary  was  an  original 
work,  and  he  mode  many  discoveries  of  his  own. 

Notices  of  Bowditch's  Life  and  Oharacter  ap- 
peared shortly  after  his  death,  in  the  Enlogy 
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delivered  at  the  reqnest  of  the  Oorporation  of 
Salem,  by  Judge  Daniel  Appleton  White,  and  in 
the  discourse  of  the  Rev.  Alexander  Young. 
These  celebrate  the  sincerity,  simplicity,  and 
modesty  of  his  cliaracter.  His  vivacity  is  re- 
corded in  an  anecdote  preserved  by  Judge  White : 
— ^^  A  late  venerable  lady,  as  remarkable  for  her 
sagacity  as  for  her  love  of  goodness,  after  her 
first  interview  with  Dr.  Bowditch,  observed,  *  I 
admire  that  man,  for  he  is  a  live  man.'  He  was 
truly  a  live  man  in  his  whole  nature  and  consti- 
tution, in  his  mind,  conscience,  soul,  and  body, 
life  was  in  his  every  thought,  feeling,  and  action. 
So  rapid  were  his  thoughts  on  all  subjects,  that 
his  Judgment  would  often  appear  intuitive  to 
those  who  could  not  follow  his  mind  in  its  logical 
process,  or  perceive  the  steps  to  its  conclusions. 
An  instantaneous  spring  of  hearty  glee  or  mental 
delight,  would  sometimes,  notwithstanding  his 
natural  and  delicate  sense  of  decorum,  set  all 
rules  of  etiquette  at  defiance,  and  exhibit  itself 
in  the  same  open  and  joyous  manner,  whether  he 
were  at  the  fireside  of  a  friend,  or  at  the  gover- 
nor's council-board."* 

JOHN  BANDOLPH. 

John  RAimoLpn  was  bom  at  Cawsons,  the  estate 
of  Ool.  Theqdorick  Bland,  his  maternal  grand- 
father, Prince  George  County,  Vir^nia,  June  2, 
1773.  He  was  the  son  of  a  wealthy  planter,  and 
descended  in  the  seventh  degree  from  rocahontas. 
When  a  little  over  two  years  old  he  lost  his 
father.  He  was,  however,  tenderly  reared  by  his 
mother,  who  in  1778  was  married  to  SL  Gteorge 
Tucker.  His  delicate  constitution  prevented  Ms 
engaging  in  the  usual  athletic  sports  of  childhood, 
and  at  a  very  early  age  he  acquired  a  taste  for 
books,  his  first  favorites  being  the  Fairy  Tales, 
the  stories  in  the  Spectator,  Shakespeare,  and 
Voltaire's  Oharies  Xll.  In  1781  the  family  were 
obliged  to  leave  their  residence  at  Matoax,  in  con- 
sequence of  the  invasion  of  Vii^nia  by  Arnold. 
Randolph  was  soon  after  placed  at  the  school  of 
Walker  Maury  at  Orange  Oounty,  and  on  the 
removal  of  the  establishment  to  Williamsburg, 
followed  his  teacher  to  that  place.  After  passing 
a  few  months  at  Princeton  and  Columbia  Colleges, 
he  completed  his  course  at  William  and  Mary,  and 
studied  law  with  his  uncle,  Edmund  Randolph,  at 
Philadelphia.  In  1794  he  returned  to  Virginia, 
and  on  coming  of  age  in  the  same  year  entered  on 
the  personal  management  of  his  large  estate.  In 
1799  he  became  a  candidate  of  the  Republican 
party  for  Congress,  in  the  Charlotte  district.  His 
first  speech  was  made  upon  the  hustings  at  the 
Miu*ch  court,  and  was  an  answer  to  an  address  on 
the  Federal  side  by  Patrick  Henry,  who  had  heoii 
induced  to  overcome  his  early  objections  to  the 
recently  adopted  ccmstitution,  and  run  as  a  candi- 
date for  the  Legislature.  The  occasion  felt  to  Vo 
the  last  on  which  Henry  could  ever  appear  before 
the  public,  by  whom  he  wns  idolized,  attracted  a 
great  concourse,  who  listened  with  interest  to  the 
young  man  as  well  as  the  veteran.  Both,  though 
representing  opposite  opinions,  were  elected. 

Randolph,   with  the  exception  of  the  throe 
inter^'als  of  two  years  each,  retdned  his  seat  in 
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the  House  of  Representatives  for  thirty  years. 
He  was  a  thorough-going  advocate  of  tlie  doctrine 
of  state  rights.    His  first  speech  was  in  support 

of  a  bill  to  reduce  the  anny,  in  which  some  un- 
guarded expressions  respecting  the  military  pro- 
fession led  to  a  scene  a  short  time  after  at  the 
theatre,  where  some  officers  of  the  army  took 
occasion  of  points  in  the  play  to  make  remarks 
otFensive  to  Randolph,  who  communicated  a  state- 
ment of  the  affair  to  Adams,  who  brought  it 
before  Congress,  where  a  report  was  made  that 
no  "  breach  of  the  privileges  of  the  House  had 
been  committed  by  the  offenders."  This  was 
rejected,  but  no  further  action  taken. 

In  the  question  of  the  purchiise  of  Louisiana, 
Randolph  sided  with  Jefferson.  He  opposed  the 
emlnirgo,  the  war  of  1812,  the  re-charter  of  the 
United  States  Bank,  and  the  Missouri  Com- 
promise. One  of  his  most  marked  efforts  was  his 
speech  in  1822  against  a  re^iolution  which  had 
been  offered  expressing  the  sympathy  for  the 
Greeks  then  stniggling  for  inde]:>endence.  A 
similar  movement  was  at  the  name  time  in  pro- 
gress in  South  America.  In  1826,  after  the 
appointment  by  Adams  of  Clay  as  Secretary  of 
Suite,  Randolph  referred  to  the  affair  as  "the 
c  )alition  of  Blifil  and  Black  George — ^the  com- 
bination, unheard  of  till  then,  of  the  puritan  with 
the  blackleg."  This  led  to  a  challenge  from  Clay. 
The  celebrated  duel  which  followed  is  described 
by  Randolph's  biographer. 

"  The  night  before  the  duel,"  says  General  James 
Hamilton,  of  South  Carolina,  "  Mr.  Randolph  sent 
for  mei  I  found  him  calm,  but  in  a  eingularly  kind 
and  confiding  mood.  He  told  me  that  he  hnd  eome- 
thing  on  his  mind  to  tell  me.  He  then  remarked, 
'Hamilton,  I  have  determined  to  receive,  without 
returning,  Clay's  fire ;  nothing  shall  induce  me  to 
harm  a  hair  of  Iiis  head ;  I  will  not  make  his  wife  a 
widow,  or  his  children  orphans.  Tlieir  tears  would 
be  shed  over  his  grave ;  but  when  the  sod  of  Virginia 
rests  on  my  bosom,  there  is  not  in  this  wide  world 
one  individual  to  pay  this  tribute  upon  mine.'  His 
oyes  filled,  and  resting  his  head  upoa  his  hand,  we 
remained  some  moments  silent.  I  replied, '  My  dear 
friend  (for  ours  was  a  sort  of  posthumous  ifriendship, 
bequeathed  by  our  mothersV  I  deeply  regret  that 
you  have  mentioned  this  subject  to  me ;  for  you  call 
npon  me  to  go  to  the  field  and  to  see  you  shot  down, 
or  to  assume  the  responsibility,  in  resard  to  your 
own  life,  in  sustaining  your  determination  to  throw 
it  away.  But  on  this  subject,  a  man's  own  con- 
science and  his  own  bosom  are  his  best  monitors^  I 
will  not  advise,  but  under  the  enormous  and  unpro- 
voked personal  insult  you  have  offered  Mr.  Clay,  I 
cannot  dissuade.  I  feel  bound,  however,  to  com- 
nmnicate  to  Colonel  Tattnall  your  decision.'  He 
begged  me  not  to  do  so,  and  said,  '  he  was  very 
much  afraid  that  Tattnall  would  take  the  studs  and 
refuse  to  go  out  with  him.'  I,  however,  sought 
Colonel  Tattnall,  and  we  repaired  about  mid- 
night to  Mr.  Randolph's  lodgings,  whom  we  found 
reading  Milton's  great  poem.  For  some  moments  he 
did  not  permit  us  to  say  one  word  in  relation  to  the 
approaeniog  duel ;  ana  he  at  once  commenced  one 
of  those  delightful  criticisms  on  a  passoge  of  this 


I  poet,  in  which  he  was  wont  so  enthusiasticanT  to 
mdulge.  After  a  panse.  Colonel  Tattnall  remaned^ 
'  Mr.  Randolph,  I  am  told  you  have  detenniaed  not 
to  return  Mr.  Clay's  fire;  I  must  say  to  you,  my  dear 
sir,  if  I  am  only  to  go  out  to  see  you  shot  down,  you 
must  find  some  other  friend.*  Mr.  Randolph  re- 
marked that  it  was  his  determination.  After  much 
conversation  on  the  sulnect,  I  induced  Colonel  Tatt- 
nall to  allow  Mr.  Randolph  to  take  his  own  course, 
as  his  withdrawal,  os  one  of  his  friends,  might  lead 
to  very  injurious  misconstructions.  At  last,  Mr. 
RAndoiph,  smiling,  said,  '  Well,  Tattnall,  I  promise 
yon  one  thing,  if  I  see  the  devil  in  Clajr's  eye.  and 
that  with  malice  prepense  he  means  to  take  my  life, 
I  may  change  my  mind.*  A  remark  I  knew  he  made 
merely  to  propitiate  the  anxieties  of  his  friend. 

**  Mr.  Clay  and  himself  met  at  4  o'clock  the  soc- 
ceediiig  evening,  on  the  batiks  of  the  Potomac  Bat 
he  saw  '  no  devil  in  Clay's  eye,'  but  a  man  feariess^ 
and  expressing  the  mingled  sensibility  and  finnneas 
which  belonged  to  the  occasion. 

"  I  shnll  never  forget  this  scene,  as  long  as  I  live. 
It  has  been  my  misfortune  to  witness  several  dueU, 
but  I  never  saw  one,  at  least  in  its  sequel,  so  deeply 
affecting.  The  sun  was  just  setting  behind  the  blue 
hills  of  Randolph's  own  Virginia.  Here  were  two 
of  the  most  extraordinary  men  our  country  in  its 
prodigal!  tyhad  produced,  about  to  meet  in  mortal 
combat  Whilst  Tattnall  was  loading  Randolph's 
pistols  I  approached  my  friend,  I  believed,  for  the 
last  time;  I  took  his  hand;  there  was  not  in  its 
touch  the  Quivering  of  one  pulsfition.  He  turned  to 
me  and  said,  *  Clay  is  calm,  but  not  vindictive — I 
hold  my  purpose,  Hamilton,  in  any  event;  remember 
thi&'  On  handing  him  his  pistol.  Colonel  Tattnall 
sprung  the  hair-tngger.  Mr.  Randolph  said,  'Tatt- 
nall, although  I  am  one  of  the  best  shots  in  Virsiuio, 
with  either  a  pistol  or  gun,  yet  I  never  fire  with  the 
hair-trigcer ;  oesides,  I  have  a  thick  buckskin  glove 
on,  which  will  destroy  the  delicacy  of  my  touch, 
and  the  trigger  may  fly  before  I  know  where  I  am.' 
But,  from  his  great  solicitude  for  his  friend.  Tattnall 
insisted  upon  hairing  the  trigger.  On  taking  their 
position,  the  fiuit  turned  out  as  Mr.  Randolph  anti- 
cipated ;  his  pistol  went  off  before  the  word,  with 
the  muzzle  down. 

"The  moment  this  event  took  place.  General 
Jesup,  Mr.  Clay's  friend,  called  out  that  he  would 
instantly  leave  the  ground  with  his  friend,  if  that 
occurred  again.  Mr.  Clay  at  once  exclaimed,  it  was 
entirely  an  accident,  and  begged  that  the  gentleman 
might  be  allowed  to  go  on.  On  the  word  being 
given,  Mr.  Clay  fired  without  effect,  Mr.  Randolph 
discharging  his  pist/>l  in  the  air.  The  moment  Mr. 
Clay  saw  that  Mr.  Randolph  had  thrown  away  his 
fire,  with  a  gush  of  sensibility,  he  instantly  ap- 
proached Mr.  Randolph,  and  said  with  an  emotion  I 
never  can  forget: — *■  I  ti*nst  in  God,  my  dear  air.yoa 
are  untouched;  after  what  has  occurred,  I  would 
not  have  harmed  you  for  a  thousand  worlds.*  *** 

In  1829,  declining  a  re-election,  he  retired  from 
Congress.  He  was  soon  after  chosen  a  member 
of  the  convention  for  the  revision  of  theoonsdtn- 
tion  of  his  state,  and  distinguished  himself  in  that 
body  by  his  opposition  to  change.  One  of  his 
most  celebrated  speeches  was  called  forth  in  this 
convention  on  a  proposal  to  provide  the  mode  in 
which  future  amendments  sliould  be  made  in  the 
new  instrument.  This  is  one  of  its  marked  pas^ 
sages: — 
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I>octor  Franklin,  who,  in  shrewdness,  especially  in 
all  that  related  to  domestic  life,  was  never  excelled, 
used  to  say  that  two  movings  were  equal  to  one  fire. 
And  gentlemen,  as  if  they  were  afraid  that  this 
besetting  sin  of  republican  goyemments,  this  rerum 
novamm  lubido  (to  ns  a  very  homely  phrase,  bat  one 
that  comes  pat  to  the  purpose),  this  magffot  of  inuo- 
Tation,  would  cease  to  bite,  iire  hereg^ravely  makinff 
provision  that  this  Ooustitution,  which  we  should 
consider  as  a  remedy  for  all  the  ills  of  the  body 
politic,  may  itself  be  amended  or  modified  at  any 
futnre  time^  Sir,  I  am  against  any  such  provision. 
I  shoald  as  soon  think  of  introducins  into  a  marriage 
contract  a  proyision  for  divorce,  and  thus  poisoning 
the  greatest  blessing  of  mankind  at  its  very  source — 
at  its  fonntun  hea^  He  has  seen  little,  and  has 
reflected  less,  who  does  not  know  that  "  necessity"  is 
the  great,  powerful,  governing  principle  of  afFuii-s 
here:  Sir,  I  am  not  going  into  that  question,  which 
puzzled  Pandemonium — the  question  of  liberty  and 
necessity : 

Free  will,  fixed  bte,  foreknowledge  abeolnte ; 

but  I  do  contend  that  necessity  is  one  principal  instru- 
ment of  all  the  good  that  man  enjoya.  The  hap- 
piness of  the  connubial  union  itself  depends  greatly 
on  necessity;  and  when  you  touch  this,  you 
touch  the  arch,  the  key-stone  of  the  arch,  on  which 
the  happiness  and  well-being  of  society  is  founded. 
Look  at  the  relation  of  mister  and  slave  (that  oppro- 
brium, in  the  opinion  of  some  gentlemen,  to  all 
eivilized  society  and  all  free  government).  Sir, 
there  are  few  situations  in  life  where  friendships  bo 
strong  and  so  lasting  are  formed,  as  in  that  yery 
relation.  The  slave  knows  that  he  is  bound  indisso- 
lubly  to  his  master,  and  must,  from  necessity,  remain 
always  under  his  controL  The  master  knows  that 
he  is  bound  to  maintain  and  provide  for  his  slave  so 
long  as  he  retains  him  in  his  possession.  And  each 
party  accommodates  himself  to  his  situation.  I 
nave  seen  the  dissolution  of  many  friendships — such, 
at  least,  as  were  so  called ;  but  I  have  seen  that  of 
master  and  slave  endure  so  long  as  there  remained  a 
drop  of  the  blood  of  the  master  to  which  the  slave 
could  cleave.  Where  is  the  necessity  of  this  provi- 
sion in  the  Constitution  ?  Where  is  the  use  of  it  ? 
Sir,  what  are  we  about  f  Haye  we  not  been  undoing 
what  the  wiser  heads — I  must  be  permitted  to  say 
BO — ^yes,  sir,  what  the  wiser  heads  of  our  ancestors 
did  more  than  half  a  century  ago  f  Can  any  one 
belieye  that  we,  by  any  amendments  of  ours,  by  any 
of  our  scribbling  on  that  parchment,  by  any  amulet, 
any  legerdemain — charm — Abracadabra — of  ours 
can  preyent  our  sons  from  doing  the  same  thing — 
that  is,  from  doing  as  they  please,  just  as  we  are 
doing  as  we  please?  It  is  impossible.  Who  can 
bind  posterity  f  When  I  hear  of  gentlemen  talk  of 
making  a  Constitution  for  "  all  time,"  and  intro- 
ducing provisions  into  it  for  "  all  time,"  and  yet  see 
men  here  that  are  older  than  the  Constitution  we 
are  about  to  destroy — (I  am  older  myself  than  the 
present  Constitution — it  was  est'iblished  when  I  was 
a  boy) — ^it  reminds  me  of  the  truces  and  the  peaces 
of  Europe^  They  always  he^n :  "  In  the  name  of 
the  most  holy  and  undivided  Trinity,"  and  go  on  to 
declare,  **  there  shall  be  perfect  and  perpetual  peace 
and  unity  between  the  subjects  of  such  and  such 
potentates  for  all  time  to  come ;"  and  in  leas  than 
seven  years  they  are  at  war  again. 

A  short  time  preyious  to  this  General  Jackson, 
on  his  accession  to  office,  tendered  Randolph  the 
mission  to  Russia.  The  office  was  accepted,  and 
in  Angnst,  1830,  the  new  minister  arriyed  at  his 
post.     He  left  St  Petersburgh  soon  after  in  conse- 


'  qnence  of  ill  health,  and  in  October,  1831,  return- 
ed home.  His  last  political  act  was  to  speak  to 
popular  assemblies  throughout  his  state  in  opposi- 
tion  to  the  proclamation  of  Greneral  Jackson 
against  nullification,  when  almost  too  feeble  to 
stand.  He  determined  on  another  yoyage  to 
Europe  for  the  benefit  of  his  health,  and  left  home 
to  embark  at  Philadelphia.  He  stopped  at  Wash- 
ington, where  he  had  an  interesting  interview 
with  his  old  antagonist  Clay.    He  was  exposed 

I  on  his  arrival  in  Philadelphia,  on  a  stormy  evening, 

I  to  the  cold  and  r.ain,  his  disease  increased,  and 
on  the  nineteenth  of  May  reached  its  fatal  tenni- 
nation. 
Randolph's  mental,  like  his  physical  organiza- 

I  tion,  was  of  the  most  sensitive  nature.  Though 
an  active  public  man,  he  was  morbidly  fond  of 
retirement.  Thoroughly  honest,  he  scorned  low 
means  to  attain  high  position,  and  his  great 
sarcastic  powers  did  not  tend  to  increase  the 
number  of  his  friends.  He  was  powerful  in  invec- 
tive, and  not  sparing  in  its  use.  His  speeches 
were  always  direct,  and  produced  great  effect. 
Some  of  his  pointed  phrases,  like  that  of  ^^  mas- 
terly inactivity,"  by  which  he  indicated  the  course 
of  passive  resistance  he  deemed  proper  to  be  pur- 
sued by  the  opposition  to  the  Adams  administra- 
tion, have  already  passed  into  proverbs,  as  his 
eccentricities,  doubtless  in  an  exaggerated  form, 
have  furnished  material  for  collectors  of  anecdote. 
His  temper  was  quick,  his  antipathies  strong,  but 
his  disposition  was  kindly,  and  he  was  a  thorough- 
going mend.  Some  of  the  most  pleasant  portions 
of  his  biography  are  these  which  admit  us  into 
his  intimacies.  He  became  deeply  impressed  by 
the  truths  of  the  Christian  religion,  and  was  a 
devout  member  of  the  Ancient  Church  of  the  Old 
Dominion,  and  of  the  England  he  so  much 
admired.  He  greatly  enjoyed  his  visits  to  London 
from  his  sympathy  with  the  associations  of  the 
great  historic  city,  and  we  have  heiird  a  story  of 
his  walking  through  the  Strand  with  his  arms 
crossed  on  his  breast  in  token  of  the  reverence  of 
a  pilgrim. 

By  his  will  he  manumitted  his  slaves,  three 
hundred  in  number,  and  provided  for  their  sup- 
port. The  validity  of  the  instrument  was  dis- 
puted by  the  family  on  the  ground  of  insanity  in 
the  testator,  but  was  sustained  by  the  court. 
That  Randolph  was  at  times  insane  there  appears 
little  reason  to  doubt.  He  felt  his  liability  to 
attacks  of  this  kind  deeply.  "  I  have  lived,"  he 
said  to  Col.  Benton,  "in  dread  of  insanity." 
The  remark  may  be  taken  as  a  key  to  much  that 
is  strange  in  his  career. 

His  letters,  interspersed  throngh  Garland's  Life, 
present  the  man  for  the  most  part  in  his  genial 
moments.  A  separate  selection  "from  among 
several  hundred"  as  the  preface  informs  us. 
Letters  of  John  Randolph  to  a  Young  Relatioe : 
emhradng  a  Series  of  Years^  from  Early  Youth^ 
to  Mature  Manhood^  was  published  in  1834.'^ 

DAVID  HITCHCOCK. 

A  yoLUiCB  of  the  Poetical  Works  of  David  Hiteh- 
eoeh  was  published  at  Boston  in  1806,  with  a 


*  Philftdelphla :  Oarey,  Les,  and  Blanchard.  8va  pp.  2M. 
Benton's  Thirty  Ye-ire'  View,  1. 4T8.  Party  Leaders;  by  Jo.  O. 
Baldwin,  pp.  185.    Hugh  A  Qariaad'0  life  of  Bandolph. 
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prefatory  memoir  which,  in  connexion  with  the 
merits  of  the  verses,  famishes  matter  for  a  pass- 
ing notice.  The  chief  poem  of  the  volume,  oc- 
tosyllabic lueasare,  is  in  four  parts,  and  entitled, 
The  Shade  of  Plato :  or  a  Defence  of  Religion^ 
Morality^  and  Government.  It  is  written  with 
remarkable  ease  and  smoothness.  The  Shade  of 
Plato  appears,  to  clear  up  objections  to  the  moral 
government  of  the  worla,  in  the  question  of  fate 
and  free-will,  and  "  vindicate  the  ways  of  God  to 
man,"  closing  with  some  shrewd  and  sober  ex- 
postulations on  the  tendency  to  revolutionary 
principles  in  vogue  with  the  Jacobinical  doctrines 
at  the  beginning  of  the  century.  There  were 
many  lessons  at  that  time  from  pulpit  and  editor's 
desk  from  the  following  text — 

At  this,  I  aak'd,  is  injnry  done, 

To  say  there's  twenty  gods  or  One  i 

Wliat  matter,  if  men  are  sincere, 

How  mauy  deities  they  fear  f 

Whether  tliey  rev'rence  Three  in  One, 

Or  pay  their  homage  to  the  suu ; 

Or  worship  Apis,  Jove,  or  Baal, 

Or  own  no  deity  at  all  ? 

Of  what  avail  reli^ous  creeds. 

If  men  are  honest  lu  their  deeds  f 

If  tbeyll  not  lie,  nor  cheat,  nor  steal? 

Nor  interrapt  the  public  weal  f 

If  they  the  gen'ral  good  pursue. 

What  more  have  mortals  here  to  do? 

Why  stack  at  falsehood,  theft,  or  fraud  f 
If  men  may  disbelieve  a  God, 
And  their  professions  be  sincere. 
Pray  tell  me  what  they  have  to  fear  I 
If  this  belief  be  rooted  fiim. 
Duty  must  seem  a  senseless  term ; 
And  men,  with  passions  to  entice. 
May  range  the  crooked  maze  of  vice. 
Till  life's  contingent  scene  is  cWd, 
Like  tapera  to  the  wind  exposM. 

Tis  faith  in  one  All-Seeing  Eye, 
That  makes  mankind  themselves  deny: 
That  does  licentiousness  control ; 
That  curbs  the  proud,  rebellious  soul ; 
And  did  your  race  this  thought  forego. 
No  bounds  to  violence  below ; 
Not  conscience,  nor  the  world's  applause. 
Nor  magistrates,  nor  civil  laws ; 
Nor  monarchs,  with  despotic  frown. 
Could  keep  the  tide  of  lolly  down. 
•         •••••• 

Yet  plain  as  is  the  sacred  truth. 
It  seems  in  modem  days  uncouth ; 
And  now  in  reason's  boasted  school. 
Is  lash'd  with  boundless  ridicule ; 
Now  human  wisdom  fain  would  prove. 
That  there's  no  God  who  rules  above ; 
That  all  this  boundless  universe, 
Was  once  a  huge  ungovem'd  moss ; 
A  vast,  stupendous  whirligig. 
Dancing  to  one  Eternal  jig. 
Till  by  an  accident,  outright, 
Matter  on  matter  chanc'd  to  light ; 
Substance,  from  one  confused  stonu. 
All  rush'd  to  embryotic  form. 
And  chaos,  once  convuls'd  with  jars, 
Produc'd  the  sun,  and  moon,  and  stara. 
And  this  terraqueous  planet  here, 
Without  a  God  to  interfere. 

And  are  these  philosophic  rules? 
Then  tell  me,  ye  enlighten'd  fools. 
Whether  an  accidental  case. 
Could  balance  worlds  in  empty  space 


And  bound  their  oourse  thro'  ether's  reainu 
Without  a  pilot  or  a  helm. 

^^ The  Knight  and  Quack:  or  a  Looking-glaflB 
for  Impostors  in  Physic,  Philosophy,  or  Govern- 
ment;  an  AUegorioal  Poem,^^  iUnstrates^  the 
same  views  of  &e  world ;  while  the  remaining 
poem,  "  The  Subtlety  of  Foxes,"  is  a  well  drawn 
fable,  exhibiting  the  logic  of  might  over  right. 

The  author  of  these  verses  was  bom  at  Beth- 
lem,  Litchfield  County,  Ct.,  in  1778,  the  sun  of  a 
poor  and  honest  shoemaker,  who  managed,  we 
are  told,  in  a  ^*  sketch  of  the  author's  life"  pre- 
fixed to  his  volmne,  to  send  the  son  to  ecLool 
"  when  want  of  money  or  clothing  did  not  pre- 
vent.'' The  fl&ther  died  in  1790.  Hia  bedmde 
was  tended  by  his  afiecdonate  and  serions-minded 
son,  who  wrote  some  of  his  earliest  verses,  para- 
phrases of  one  of  the  Psalms*,  and  of  a  portion  of 
Luke,  ''*'  principally  in  the  night,  while  watching 
with  his  father  in  his  last  sickness."  Having  lost 
that  protector,  he  worked  at  farming  with  one  of 
the  select  men  of  the  town  for  five  months,  and 
was  then  bound  apprentice  to  a  shoenaaker,  re- 
maining under  the  direction  of  a  guardian  whom 
he  chose.  That  he  chafed  a  little  under  thia  course 
of  life  among  these  overseers  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at,  yet,  as  the  sketch  naively  says,  ^  though  he 
might  by  ignorance  or  inadvertence  somedmes 
deserve  their  displeasure,  still,  as  he  never  received 
the  average  sum  of  one  dollar  per  month  (ex- 
clusive of  board)  for  thirty-four  months*  wo  A, 
he  could  not  accuse  himself,  on  the  whole,  of 
being  in  the  least  degree  prejudicial  to  their  in- 
terests.'' At  the  age  of  twenty  he  practised  his 
calling  for  himself  at  West  Stockbridge,  and  Great 
Barrington  in  Mass. ;  his  first  earnings  of  thive 
or  four  dollars  a  month  being  ^^  laid  out  in  pur- 
chasing clothing  to  supply  the  place  of  a  few  raga, 
which,  at  that  time,  had  become  very  on&hhiun- 
able  apparel  for  persons  of  his  age."  At  twenty- 
six  he  married,  and  at  thirty-two  reports  hiinsdt 
in  the  preface  to  his  book,  as  poor  aind  laborions 
but  enjoying  ^^  peace  and  contentment,  with  the 
addition  of  three  children  to  his  &mily,  upon 
whom  he  dotes  almost  as  much  as  the  opnlent  do 
upon  their  riches."  This  is  all  we  know  of  David 
Hitchcock.  The  Shade  of  Plato  is  certainly  a 
remarkable  production  under  tlie  cirouinstances, 
to  have  been  hammered  out  between  the  blows 
on  the  lapstone. 

WILLUM  BIOLOW. 

William  Biolow  was  bom  in  Xadck,  Maass 
September  22,  1778.  In  an  accoont  of  his  early 
years,  published  in  one  of  tlie  numerous  period 
cals,  the  Federal  Orrery,  to  which  he  contributed, 
he  says : — 

I  WAS  bom  in  a  small  country  village,  of  rcpata^ 
ble  industrious  parents,  at  a  time  when  they  vere 
as  poor  as  poverty  herself.  Nothing  ranarkable 
was  at  that  tune  observed  in  roe,  except  that  I  waaw 
in  the  phrase  of  the  hamlet,  "  a  de^perBte  crvs 
body."  This,  however,  must  have  been  owing  to 
some  indisposition  of  body ;  for  I  naturally  posess  a 
very  peaceable  temper. 

At  a  proper  age  I  was  sent  to  scho(»l — 6xt  we^lok 
in  'winter,  to  a  master,  who  could  read ;  and  as  l(»ng. 
in  summer,  to  an  old  maid,  who  could  kniC  Puirii 
ing  a  strong  attachment  to  booka^  I  soon  paoe « 
from  my  primer  to  my  psalter,  and  thence  in  a  shoe* 
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time  to  my  Bible,  whieli  were  the  only  books  we 
used.  At  this  early  period  of  life,  I  perused  all  the 
neighboring  libraries,  which  contained  *' Pilgrim*! 
ProgreeB,"  **  Day  of  Doom,"  and  many  other  oompo- 
Bitions  equally  elegant  and  entertaining. 

Among  my  schoolfellows,  I  was  so  peaceful  and 
condescending,  that  I  was  generally  denominated  a 
coward.  But  that,  which  was  attributed  to  pusil- 
lanimity, was  rather  the  effect  of  ^ood  nature. 
Howeyer  violently  enraged,  one  smile  from  ray 
adversary  would  instantaneously  assuage  my  auger, 
and  determine  me  to  become  his  faithful  friend. 

Though  this  complaisance  led  my  schoolmates  to 
practise  many  impositions  upon  me,  yet  I  esteemed 
this  inconvenience  sufficiently  compensated,  as  it 
caused  me  to  be>;ome  a  great  favorite  of  my  old 
grandmother.  So  great  was  her  esteem  for  me,  that 
she  took  me,  at  a  very  early  age,  to  wait  on  her,  and 
my  venerable  old  grandfather.  In  this  situation  I 
passed  several  years;  and,  as  constantly  as  Saturday 
night  came  round,  I  very  piously  said  my  catechism, 
and  supped  on  hasty-pudding;  and,  with  equal 
devotion,  rode  to  meeting  on  Sunday,  and  carried 
my  aunt  behind  me  on  a  pillion. 

There  began  my  poetical  career,  by  composing 
**  a  baliadt  eoniaintng  a  true  and  turpnting  aeeount 
of  how  the  DeacorCe  eon  went  a  courting,  loi  hie  sad- 
dle, and  found  it  again,**  which  had  a  great  run  in 
the  village.  This  circumstance  added  to  my  former 
fame  at  school;  and  my  great  aversion  to  every 
species  of  manual  labor  determined  my  father  to 
give  mc  a  public  edncation.  I  was  accordingly  sent 
to  our  panM>n's,  where  I  attended  closely  and 
entirely  to  my  studies,  and,  in  a  short  time,  became 
a  memoer  of  the  university. 

When  I  came  to  college,  I  was,  like  most  great 
authon,  awkward  and  bashful ;  and  my  classmates 
immediately  concluded  that  I  was  either  a  fool  or  a 
geniue.  My  instructors,  however,  were  decidedly 
of  the  former  opinion.  I  was  by  no  means  an  idle 
fellow ;  but  I  paid  very  little  attention  to  the  stated 
exercises  of  the  college,  choosing  rather  to  follow 
my  own  inclinations  than  those  of  my  governors.  I 
studiously  avoided  cultivating  an  acquaintance  with 
any,  except  a  few  selected  classmates,  and  this 
seclusion  continued  me  an  unpolished  country  fel- 
low. At  length  I  have  found  my  way  through,  and 
have  retired  into  a  neat  rural  village,  and  taken  a 
small  school,  resolving  to  hide  myself  from  the  noise, 
insults,  and  injuries  of  the  world,  behind  my  own 
insignificance.  I  here  pass  for  a  good  soul:  and, 
because  I  cannot  be  genteel,  I  do  all  in  my  power  to 
make  people  believe  that  I  will  not 

Notwithstanding  I  have  passed  in  the  world,  thus 
eQent  and  unknown,  I  have,  as  far  as  my  opportu- 
nities would  permit,  made  very  accurate  observations 
upon  men  and  mannersw  When  your  paper  made  its 
appearattce  among  us,  I  concluded  that  some  of  my 
compositions  might  be  of  service  to  you,  and  deter^ 
mined  to  pnbluh  them  periodically.  •  •  •  • 
After  this  explanation,  you  will  readily  perceive 
what  kind  of  mre  I  shfUl  be  likely  to  serve  up ;  and, 
if  you  will  give  this  a  place  in  your  literary  oglio,  I 
will  do  my  endeavor  shortly  to  prepare  a  still 
more  palatable  morsel 

Chables  Chattkiiboz,  Esg. 

Shortly  after  writing  thiB  sketch,  one  of  a  series 
entitled  ^^  Omnium  Gatherum,*'  he  was  ordained 
and  settled  in  Salem  as  a  teacher.  In  1799  he 
detivered  a  poem  entitled  Bducationy  before  the 
I^  Beta  Kappa  at  Oambridge.  He  soon  remoyed 
to  Boston,  to  take  charge  of  the  Public  Latin 
School.  Here  he  remained  for  several  years, 
preaching  occasionally,  contributing  to  the  pe-  | 


riodicals  of  the  day,  and  preparing  several  educa- 
tional text-books.  His  school  was  in  high  repute. 
Edward  Everett  was  one  of  his  pupils.  Intem- 
perate habits  gaining  the  mastery  over  him,  he 
was  compelled  to  retire  to  his  home  at  Natick. 
He  passed  some  time  in  keeping  a  viUage  school 
in  Maine,  and  in  the  latter  part  of  his  life  was 
employed  as  a  proof-reader  in  the  University 
printing-office  at  Cambridge.  He  died  of  apoplexy 
at  Boston,  January  12,  1844. 

Biglow  published  in  1880,  a  History  of  the 
Town  of  itaticky  Man.^  from  1650  to  the  present 
tim&y  and  also  of  Sherburne^  Mass.^  from  its  In- 
corporation  to  the  end  of  the  year  18idO.  But  his 
best  and  most  numerous  writings  are  to  be  found 
in  the  Village  Messenger^  a  paper  published  at 
Amherst,  N.  H.,  which  he  edit^^d  in  1796,  the 
Federal  Orrery,  and  the  Massachusetts  Magazine 
of  Boston,  and  other  periodicals.  It  was  his 
custom,  Mr.  Buckingham  informs  us  in  his 
Reminiscences,  to  walk  from  Natick  to  Boston, 
some  fifteen  miles,  *•*•  spend  a  day  or  two  in  the 
newspaper  printing-offices,  write  poetry  for  his 
friends  the  editors,  and  then  return  to  his  rural 
retreat." 

Biglow  was  a  ready  versifier  as  well  as  an 
agreeable  prose  writer.  Having  given  the  com- 
mencement of  his  career  in  the  latter,  we  may 
present  some  of  his  stages  in  the  former. 

His  college  poem  of  1793,  entitled  "  Olassology," 
in  imitation  of  the  old  English  song  ^^  Heathen 
Mythology,"  describing  the  humors  of  his  class- 
miates  with  a  bacchanal  flavor,  is  not  forgotten 
at  Harvard  at  the  present  day.   He  commences : — 

Songs  of  scholars  in  reveling  roundelays 
Belched  out  with  hickups  at  bacchanal  go, 
Bellowed,  till  heaven's  high  concave  rebound  the 

lavs, 
Are  all  for  college  carousals  too  low. 
Of  dullness  quite  tired,  with  merriment  fired. 
And  fully  inspired  with  amity's  glow, 
With   hate-drowning  wine,  boys,  and   punch  all 

divine,  boys. 
The  Juniors  combine,  boys,  in  friendly  mon  oo. 

His  intimacy  with  the  magazines  did  not  blind 
his  eyes  to  their  amiable  weaknesses  in  his  day, 
which  ore  pleasantly  satirized  in  his 

WMomrr  to  makb  a  MAOAxnca. 

A  plate,  of  art  and  meaning  void. 

To  explain  it  a  whole  page  employed : 

Two  tales  prolonged  of  maids  deluded ; 

Two  more  begun,  and  one  concluded; 

Life  of  a  fool  to  fortune  risen ; 

The  death  of  a  starved  bard  in  prison ; 

On  woman,  beauty-spot  of  nature, 

A  panegyric  and  a  satire ; 

Cook's  voyages,  in  continuation ; 

On  tsste  a  tasteless  dissertation ; 

Description  of  two  fowls  aquatic : 

A  list  of  ladies,  enigmatic ; 

A  story  true  from  French  translated. 

Which,  with  a  lie,  might  well  be  mated ; 

A  mangled  slice  of  English  history ; 

Elsays  on  miracles  and  mystery ; 

An  unknown  character  attacked, 

In  story  founded  upon  fact : 

Advice  to  jilts,  coquets,  and  prudes: 

And  thus  Uie  pompous  Prose  concludes. 

For  Poetiy— a  birth-day  odo ; 
A  fable  of  the  mouse  and  toad; 
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A.  maitat  vish  far  a  kind  wife. 
And  ill  the  other  joys  of  life ; 
A  (otig,  deterijitive  of  Uie  kuod  ; 

A  di-uiilien  ■ong.  to  bauish  carej 

A  Mitiple  tuiiDet  lo  despair; 

Sonic  etanm  on  ■  biiiUl  bed ; 

All  eiiilaph  on  Shock,  just  dead  ; 

A  [KHiitlew  epigram  on  cenaure  ; 

An  iiaitatioD  of  old  Speneer ; 

A  dull  Bcroatk  and  a  rebus ; 

A  blmtcriiig  monod;  to  Pfaoebnr ; 

The  country  'ninat  the  town  defended ; 

Aiid  UtUB  the  Poetry  u  ended. 

Kelt,  from  the  pnblio  printB,  di«pUy 

The  newi  and  lyings  of  the  day  ; 

Paint  bloody  Han  A  Co.  snrronnded 

By  thonaatids  stain,  ten  thonsand  wounded: 

Steer  jonr  aly  politics  between 

The  Aristocrat  and  Jacobin  ; 

Then  end  Uie  whole,  both  proae  and  rhyme,  in 

Tlie  ravagea  of  Death  and  Hymoo. 

Eta  "  Cbceribl  Foreon"  will  give  ub  an  inkling 
of  his  amiable  character,  whida  all  of  his  con- 
lemporariefl  united  in  admiring,  u  well  as  of  hia 
poedc  powers.* 


Since  barda  are  all  wishing,  pray  why  may  not  1 1 
iloueh  but  a  poor  rhymer,  for  once  I  will  try. 
He  fife,  that  I  choose,  would  be  pleasant  to  acard 


At  the  feast,  where  religion  micht  be  a  spectator. 
Where  Eriendship  presided,  and  mirth  was  a  waits 
I'd  (ear  not  to  Join  with  the  good-homored  elan. 
And  prove  that  a  parsoo  may  stiU  be  a  man. 


's  descent  with  the  blossoms  of  peace. 


Cbabl 


iCUTT 


is  the  life  of  a  paiaon 


BOBEBT  TREAT  PASSZ,  JUS. 
Thomas  Paisb  was  the  second  son  of  Robert 
Treat  Paine,  the  celebrated  agner  of  the  Decla- 
ration of  Indcpendenoe,  and  was  bom  at  Tanoton, 
Ha».,  Deocniber  9,  1773.  His  name  was  aabse- 
quently  changed  on  his  own  spplicatioii,  in  ISO], 
wilh  the  plea  that  be  had  do  C&riiiiaa  noma,  bj 
the  Mnwinrhiinfiltn  kgialatore,  to  that  of  bia  fiuher. 


Tet  the  life,  that  I  choose, 

Firat  on  me,  kind  heaven. 

Too  high  for  contempt  and  for  envy  too  low. 

On  which  I  with  prudence  may  hope  tocubsisl. 

Should  I  b«  for  my  damnable  doctrine  dismissed. 

In  a  rich  fsrming  village,  where  P s  shall  plead, 

And  D r  feel  pulses,  give  physio,  aud  bleed. 

Where  A 1  the  youths  aucf  the  children  shall 

teach. 
There  may  I  be  oalled  and  there  eettled  lo  preach. 

Not  damning  a  man  for  a  different  opinion, 
I'd  mix  with  the  Caliinist,  Baptist,  Arminian, 
Treat  each  like  a  mnn,  like  a  Christina  and  brother. 
Preach  love  lo  our  Maker,  ourselvea  and  each  other. 
On  a  anng  little  Una,  I'd  provide  me  a  seat, 
With  buildings  all  simple,  substantial  and  neat; 
Borne  sheep  and  some  cattle  my  pastures  to  graze. 
And  a  middle  priced  pony,  to  draw  my  new  chaise.     ' 
When  1  find  it  no  longer  "  good  being  alone," 
Hay  a  mild,  rural   nymph    "  become   bone  of  my 

N'ot  fixed,  like  a  puppet,  on  tiuhion's  stiff  wires,  | 

But  who  can  be  genteel,  when  oocasion  requires. 
Wlioee  wealth  is  not  money,  whose  beauty's  not  . 


t  cold- 
ness. 
Nor  her  modesty  fear,  nor  her  wit  manly  bolduen. 
Thus  settled,  with  eare  I'd  apportion  my  time 
To  my  sermoas,  my  garden,  my  wife,  and  my  rhyme. 
To  teach  tlie  unUoght,  and  to  better  the  bad. 
To  laugh  with  the  merry,  and  weeo  with  the  sad. 


ti«-sae,*iHK,wi 


At  the  age  of  i«ven  his  family  removed  to  Bos- 
Ion,  where  he  -maA  prepared  fur  Ilurvard  CoU^ 
ill  one  of  the  public  schools,  and  entered  the 
Fresbinan  class  in  1788.  One  of  his  claa^ialvs 
wrote  a  squib  on  him  in  verse,  on  the  eoDefs 
wall,  and  Paine,  on  oonsaitBtioit  with  his  friends, 
being  advised  to  retaliate  in  kind,  did  so,  and  thus 
becante  aware  of  the  poetic  faculty  of  which  be 
afterwards  made  snch  liberal  nse.  He  henc^brth 
wrote  moet  of  his  oolite  composition.':  in  verse, 
with  such  huccess,  that  he  was  asMgned  the  p(»t 
of  poet  at  the  college  exhibition  in  the  autumn 
of  1701,  and  at  the  Commencement  in  Ihefollow- 
hig  year.  After  reoeiving  hisdiploma  he  entered 
Uie  orranting-office  of  Hr.  James  TiMlale,  bat 
iiiUGt  have  proved  an  unprofitable  assistant  lo  that 
gentleman,  as  in  the  words  of  his  biographer  "  lie 
made  entries  in  bis  day-book  in  poetrv,  nnil  once 
madeont  A  charter-party  in  the  same  style:"  and 
wbisi)  seat  to  the  bank  with  a 
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check  for  fire  hundred  dollars,  meetiDg  bv  the 
wsy  some  literary  aoqnaintaQoes,  he  went  off  with 
them  to  Cambridge,  **and  spent  a  week  in  the 
ei\|07ment  of  ^  the  feast  of  reason  and  the  flow 
of  soul,' "  retoming  with  the  cash,  at  the  end  of 
that  period,  to  his  duties.  He  was  a  frequent 
contributor  at  this  period  to  the  *^  Seat  of  the 
Mnsee'*  of  the  Massaohusetts  Magazine,  where  a 
long  poetical  correspondence  will  be  found  be- 
tween Philenia  (Mrs.  Morton)  and  himself. 

In  1792  the  players  made  their  first  appearance 
in  Boston.  Their  performances  were  at  first 
called  dramatic  recitiUions,  to  avoid  collision  with 
a  law  forbidding  "stage  plays."  This  was  re- 
pealed in  1793,  when  tiie  Federal-street  theatre 
was  built  and  opened  Feb.  4,  1794,  with  a  prize 
prologue,  by  our  author,  who  fell  in  love  with 
Miss  Baker,  aged  sixteen,  one  of  the  company. 
He  passed  a  la^  portion  of  his  time  the  ensuing 
year  in  wridng  theatrical  criticisms;  left  the 
counting-house  and  issued  the  prospectus  of  the 
Federal  Orrery^  a  semi-weekly  newspaper,  which 
made  its  appearance  October  20,  1794.  In  the 
following  February  he  married  Miss  Baker,  and 
was  turned  out  of  doors  by  his  father.  The 
breach  was  partially  healed  a  few  years  after.  In 
1795  he  delivered  a  poem  on  taking  his  degree  of 
A.M.  at  Cambridge,  entitled  The  Intention  qf 
LetUn,  It  contained  some  lines  referring  to 
Jacobinism,  which  he  spoke,  notwithstanding 
they  had  been  crossed  out  by  tiie  college  authori- 
ties. It  was  perhaps  in  part  owing  to  this  cir- 
cumstance that  two  large  editions  of  the  poem 
were  sold.  They  prddnced  him  a  profit  of  fifteen 
hundred  dollars.  It  is  dedicated  to  Washing- 
ton, with  a  rapturous  eulogy  upon  whom  it 
closes: — 

Could  Faustos  live,  by  gloomy  grave  reaign'd. 
With  power  extensive,  as  sablime  his  mind, 
Thy  elorious  life  a  volume  should  compose. 
As  ^ps  immortal,  spotless  as  its  snows. 
The  stars  should  be  its  types — ^its  press  the  age ; 
The  earth  its  binding — and  the  sky  its  page. 

In  1794  he  produced  his  earliest  ode,  Rise  C(h 
lumhia.    It  has  a  spirited  burden. 

When  first  the  sun  o'er  oeean  ^low'd 

And  earth  unveiVd  her  virgin  breast, 
Supreme  'mid  Nature's  vast  abode, 

Was  heard  the  Almighty's  dread  behest; 
Biae,  Columbia,  brave  and  free. 
Poise  the  globe,  and  bound  the 


In  1797  he  sold  his  paper,  which  had  suffered 
from  his  neglect  of  editorial  duties,  having  lost 
several  tiiousand  dollars  by  the  speculation.  He 
delivered  his  poem,  the  Kuling  Passion,  before 
the  Phi  Beta  Kappa  Society  in  1797.  He  gained 
twelve  hundred  dollars  by  its  publication. 

The  famous  song  of  Ad4xm$  and  Liberty  was 
written  in  1798,  at  the  request  of  the  ^^  Massa- 
chusetts Charitable  Fire  Society.'^  Its  sale  yield- 
ed him  a  profit  of  more  than  seven  hundred  and 
fifty  dollars ;  more  than  eleven  dollars  for  each 
line,  as  the  matter  of  fact  Mr.  Allen  correctly 
calculates.  These  receipts  show  a  popularity 
which,  particularly  in  the  case  of  the  two  college 
poema,  is  very  remarkable.  In  1799  he  delivered 
an  oration  to  an  audience  ^^  crowded  to  almost  the 
utmost  pressure  of  possibility,^^  on  the  first  anni« 


versaiy  of  the  dissolution  of  the  alliance  with 
France.  It  was  written  a  few  days  only  before 
its  delivery,  and  was  very  successful  The  author 
sent  a  copy,  after  its  publication,  to  Washington, 
and  received  a  reply,  in  which  the  General  prays — 
"•  Ton  will  be  assured  that  I  am  never  more  gra- 
tified than  when  I  see  the  effusions  of  genius  fh)m 
some  of  the  rising  generation,  which  promises  to 
secure  our  national  rank  in  the  literary  world ;  as 
I  trust  their  firm,  manly,  and  patriotic  conduct 
will  ever  maintain  it  with  dignity  in  the  poli- 
tical.^^ He  was  persuaded  about  tliis  time  to  re- 
fonn  the  drunken  habits  which  he  had  unfortunate- 
ly acquised,  separate  from  the  theatre,  where  he 
filled  the  oflSce  of  *^  master  of  ceremonies*^  and 
occasional  prologue  writer,  remove  to  Newbury- 
port,  and  study  law.  Here,  on  the  invitation  of 
the  inhabitants  he  delivered,  on  the  2d  of  Janu- 
ary, 1800,  a  Eulogy  on  Washington.  In  the  same 
year  he  removed  to  Boston,  with  his  legal  in- 
structor, Mr.,  afterwards  Chief  Justice  Parsons. 
In  1802  he  was  admitted,  and  commenced  prac- 
tice with  great  success,  but  unfortunately  the  re- 
turn of  the  players,  in  1803,  led  to  his  former 
unsettled  mode  of  life.  He  did  not  again  rally 
from  dissipation,  neglected  his  business,  planned 
but  never  executed  several  literary  projects,  and 
died  on  the  18th  of  November,  1811,  leaving  a 
daughter  and  two  sons  destitute,  who  were  pro- 
vided with  a  home  in  his  fisither^s  house. 

His  works  were  collected  by  a  most  enthu- 
siastic and  pains-taking  editor,  Charles  Prentiss, 
and  published  at  Boston,  in  1812,  in  one  large 
8vo.  volume. 

VBOH  **  TBS  BVUira  rASBIOIT.** 

From  fops  we  turn  to  pedants,  deep  and  dull ; 
Grave,  without  sense ;  "  o'erflowing,  jet  not  fiilL" 
See,  the  lank  book-worm,  piled  with  lumbering 

lore. 
Wrinkled  in  Latin,  and  in  Greek  founoore. 
With  toil  incessant,  thumbs  the  ancient  page. 
Now  blots  a  hero,  now  turns  down  a  sage  1 
O'er  Learning's  field,  with  leaden  eye  he  strays, 
'Mid  busts  of  fame,  and  monuments  of  praise 
With  Gothick  foot  he  treads  on  flowers  of  taste, 
Tet  stoops  to  pick  the  pebbles  from  the  waste. 
Profound  in  tnfles,  he  can  tell,  how  short 
Were  ifisop's  legs,  how  large  was  Tully's  wart ; 
And,  scalea  by  Gunter,  marks,  with  joy  absurd. 
The  cut  of  Homer^s  cloak  and  Euclid  s  heard  t 

Thus  throuffh  the  weary  watoh  of  sleepless  night, 
This  learned  ploughman  plods  in  piteous  plight ; 
Till  the  dim  taper  takes  French  leave  to  uose, 
And  the  fat  foho  tumbles  on  his  toea. 

▲SAMS  Aim  jjxncrr. 

Ye  sons  of  Columbia,  who  bravely  have  fought 
For  those  rights,  which  unstain^  from  your  sires 
had  descended. 
May  you  long  taste  the  blessings  your  valour  has 
bought 
And  your  sons  reap  the  soil  which  your  fathers 
defended ; 

'Mid  the  reign  of  mild  peace, 
May  your  nation  increase. 
With  the  glory  of   Rome  and  the  wisdom  of 
Greece; 
And  ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves. 
While  the  earth  bears  a  plants  or  the  sea  rolls  its 
waves. 
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In  A  eliin«  whose  rieh  vales  feed  the  marts  of  the 
world, 
Whose  shores  are  unshaken  by  Europe's  commo- 
tion. 
The  trident  c^commeree  should  never  be  hnrlM, 
To  inerease  tiie  leeitimate  powers  of  the  ocean. 
But  should  pirates  invade, 
Though  in  tnunder  array'd, 
Let  your  cannon  declare  the  free  charter  of  trade. 

For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  Ac. 

Tlie  fame  of  our  arms,  of  our  laws  the  mild  sway, 

Had  justly  ennobled  our  nation  in  story. 
Till  the  dark  clouds  of  fsction  obscured  our  young 
day. 
And  enveloped  the  sun  of  American  glory. 
But  let  traitors  be  told. 
Who  their  country  have  sold. 
And  bartered  their  Ood  for  his  image  in  gold. 
That  ne*er  will  the  bods,  Ac 

While  France  her  huge  limbs  bathes  recumbent  in 
blood, 
And  society's  base  threats  with  wide  dittolntion ; 
May  peace,  like  the  dove  who  return'd  from  the 
flood. 
Find  an  ark  of  abode  in  our  mild  constitution. 
But,  though  peace  is  our  aim. 
Yet  the  boon  we  disclaim. 
If  bought  by  our  sovereiffnty,  justice,  or  farna 
!ror  ne*er  shaU  the  sons,  dec 

lis  the  fire  of  the  flint  each  American  warms : 

Let  Rome's  hauehty  victors  beware  of  collision ; 
Let  them  bring  all  the  vassals  of  Europe  in  arms, 
We're  a  world  by  ourselves,  and  oisdain  a  pro- 
vision. 

While,  with  patriot  pride, 
To  our  laws  we're  allied, 
Ko  foe  can  subdue  us,  no  faction  divide. 
For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  Ac 

Our  mountains  are  crown'd  with  imperial  oak, 

Whose  roots,  like  our  liberties,  ages  have  nourtsh'd. 
But  long  ere  our  nation  submits  to  the  yoke. 
Not  a  tree  shall  be  left  on  the  fleld  where  it 
flourish'd. 

Should  invasion  impend, 
Every  grove  would  descend 
From  the  hill  tops  they  shaded,  our  shores  to  de- 
fend; 

For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  dec 

Let  our  patriots  destroy  Anarch's  pestilent  worm, 
Lest  our  liberty's  growth  should  be  check'd  by 
corrosion ; 
Then  let  clouds  thicken  round  us :  we  heed  not  the 
storm; 
Our  realm  fears  no  shock,  but  the  earth's  own  ex- 
plosion ; 

Foes  assail  us  in  vain, 
Though  their  fleets  bridge  the  main, 
For  our  altars  and  laws,  with  our   lives,  well 
maintain. 

For  ne'er  shall  the  sons,  Ac 

Should  the  tempest  of  war  overshadow  our  land. 
Its  bolts   could  ne'er    rend    Freedom's    temple 
asunder ; 
For,  unmov'd,  at  its  portal  would  Washington  stand. 
And  repulse,  with  his  breast,  the  assaults  of  the 
thunder  I 

His  sword  fW>m  the  sleep 
Of  its  scabbard  would  leap. 
And  conduct,  with  its  point,  every  flash  to  the 
deep. 

For  ne'er  shftll  the  Bons»  Ac 


Let  fisme  to  the  world  sound  America's  voice ; 
No  intrigues  can  her  sons  from  their  government 
sever: 
Her  pride  are  her  statesmen — their  laws  are  her 
choice. 
And  shall  flourish  till  Liberty  slumbers  for  ever. 
Then  unite  heart  and  hand. 
Like  Leonidas'  band. 
And  swear  to  the  God  of  the  ocean  and  land. 
That  ne'er  shall  the  sons  of  Columbia  be  slaves. 
While  the  earth  bears  a  plants  or  the  sea  rolls  its 


ISAAC  8T0BT. 

A  YOLUME  was  published  in  Boston  in  1801  en* 
titled,  A  Parnaman  Shya  opened  in  the  Pindaric 
StylSy  by  Peter  Quince,  Esq.*  It  was  a  collection 
of  the  waggeries  in  imitation  of  Peter  Pindar, 
which  had  given  life  to  the  weU  filled  columns  of 
the  Farmer^s  Museum  ;  a  publication,  which  drew 
upon  the  pure  invention,  and  sometimes  the  mere 
ingenuity  of  the  clever  writers  who  contributed 
to  it.  They  bear  date  from  1795,  and  some  of 
them  had  been  contributed  to  Barrett^s  Kewbory- 
port  Political  Otuetts,  The  '"sign-board,"  by 
way  of  preface  to  the  volume,  shows  the  dlabo^- 
rate  preparation  of  these  trifies,  and  is  itself  a 
curiosity. 

PETER'S  Shop  contains  the  largest  and  most 
fashionable  assortment  of  Apollo>Wabs;  beautiful 
and  variegated  Oi>es,  by  the  yard  or  piece ;  Sokgs 
suitable  for  any  and  eveiy  occasion— -single,  or  by 
the  set ;  one  crate  of  broken  Elboibs,  which  can  be 
so  joined  together,  as  to  suit  the  vilest  and  worthiest 
characters:  also,  a  few  Elastic  Trusbs — calculated 
with  g^eat  care  and  ingenuity,  for  loose  Politicians; 
one  TREPANIN6  INSTRUMENT  to  be  usedon  such 
persons,  only,  who  have  cracked  their  skulls,  in  tiy> 
mg  to  pull  down  good  government.  A  few  bundles 
of  Invocations,  Addresses,  £lxcuses.  Conundrums, 
Whip^yllabubs  and  Deifications— together  with  a 
new*mvented  Bib  and  Sfattexdasbbs,  for  the  sole 
benefit  and  behoof  of  slovenly  Critiea, 

Besides  the  above-mentioned  articles,  Peter  has  a 
more  pleasing  and  diversified  aswrtment^  in  his  large 
Wabs-House,  which  will  be  opened  as  soon  as  Apollo- 
Ware  becomes  more  fashionable.  Peter  keeps  eoa- 
stantiy  for  sale,  in  the  back  part  of  his  shop.  Par- 
naaMian4rinket9,  Helieonian-tpouttf  and  PegaumeeM 
on  truckles,  for  the  accommodation  of  yonng  and 
lame  Poetasters;  also,  a  very  ingenious  Spinning- 
Wheel,  which  will  turn  off  Epie-Poems  of  any  leiieSi 
and  on  any  subject,  with  the  utmost  ease  and  dui- 
patch ;  beside  furnishing  them  with  eloflaaries  ud 
obsolete  quotations — all  of  which  will  be  sold  on  the 
most  reasonable  terms,  for  cash  or  short  credit.  Ped* 
lars  and  Ballad-Singers  may  depend  on  making  good 
bargains  and  receiving  ample  encouragement^  at  said 
back  apartment,  where  they  will  find  a  number  of 
heavy  moulded  geniusses  eternally  at  pen  nibbing, 
peter  has  with  much  care  and  expense  procured  a 
ourious  and  complicated  Water-Macnine,  for  grinding 
with  astonishing  rapidity  hard  and  cramp  phrases 


*  A  ParaaBBlsn  8bop  opened  in  the  Pfaidario  style ;  by  Pstvr 
Qaliice,£sq, 

Be  not  impoeed  on  bv  «  uuno 
Bnt  bid  yoar  eye  the  pietare^  merit  txsoe, 

Pooasln,  at  times,  In  outlines  may  be  lame. 
And  Ouido*8  angels  deatltate  of  grace. — ^P.  PlaiD'Aa. 

Boston,   BnsBsUsndOatter:  180L   iaaM.pp.1fi6w 
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into  EpitapliB,  RebnasdB,  Epignuns,  Catches,  "Lore- 
puis,  Dying-PuliDB,  and  Wit-Cracken: — these  are 
sold  by  the  groce  or  box,  to  Goiintry  Traders,  at  a 
redueed  price. 

N.  R  Cash  and  the  highest  price  given  for  new 
ideaa. 

The  verses  are,  a  few  of  them,  political  and  anti- 
democratic in  those  days;  some  are  patriotic,  but 
they  are  mostly  amatory  and  bacchanalian ;  a  few 
are  sheer  nonsense  verses.  There  is  a  short  series 
written  in  1799  of  Consolatory  Odes^  dedicated 
vUh  Christian  piety  to  those  ur\fortunate  beings 
icho  labor  under  the  malignant  influence  of  the 
Democratic  mania.  The  author  of  these  clever 
Federal  verses  was  Isaac  Story,  who  was  born  at 
Marblehead  (the  son  of  the  clergyman  of  the 
same  name  at  that  place),  August  25,  1774.  He 
was  a  graduate  of  Harvard  of  1793,  and  became 
a  lawyer  at  Rutland,  Massachasetts.  In  1792  he 
published  at  Marblehead  An  Epistle  from  Yarico 
to  Inkle,  together  with  their  characters,  as  related 
in  the  Spectator,  This  college  production  is  in 
verse,  in  this  pathetic  appeal : — 

From  the  sad  place  where  sorrow  ever  reigns 
Aod  hopeless  wretches  groan  beneath  their  chains ; 
Where  stem  oppression  lifts  her  iron  hand 
And  restless  cruelty  usurps  conunand,  d^c 

In  1800  he  delivered  a  eulogy  on  Washington  at 
Sterling,  Massachu^tts,  where  he  was  then  a  re- 
sident. The  next  year  he  appears  as  a  Fourth  of 
July  orator  at  Worcester.  His  oration  was  pub- 
lished. He  died  at  the  early  age  of  twenty-nine, 
while  on  a  visit  to  his  father  at  Marblehead,  July 
19,  1803.  The  following  obituary  from  the  pen 
of  \i\s  cousin.  Judge  Joseph  Story,  appeared  in  the 
Salem  Register  of  July  26. 

''^At  Marblehead,  on  Tuesday  evening  last, 
Isaac  Story,  Jr.,  Esq.,  of  Rutland.  A  gentleman 
well  known  by  numerous  productions  in  polite 
literature.  In  his  manners  bland,  social,  and  af- 
fectionate; in  his  disposition  sportive  and  con- 
vivial; in  his  morals  pure,  generous,  and  unaf- 
fected; in  his  mind  vivacious,  refined,  and  face- 
tious. After  the  usual  academic  course  he  pursued 
the  science  of  Jurisprudence,  and  gave  promise  of 
an  honorable  station  among  advocates.  In  the 
interval  of  judicial  studies  he  courted  the  Aonian 
Sisters,  and  occasionally  gave  to  the  public  spe- 
cimens of  accomplished  compo;<ition.  Wit  and 
humor  were  provinces  in  which  he  sought  pecu- 
liar favor ;  though  he  not  unfrequently  mingled  in 
his  poetic  effusions  the  gravity  of  sententiousness 
with  tiie  lighter  graces.  But,  alas  I  the  wit,  the 
poet,  and  the  moralist,  now  exists  only  in  his  writ- 
ings. Death  has  consigned  him  to  the  oonunon 
lot  of  mortality. 

"  Spirit  of  him  whose  chastened  soul 

Could  touch  each  chord  of  pure  desire, 

Whence,  flown  beyond  the  mind's  control, 

Thy  brilliant  thought,  thy  Druid  fire? 

**  Lost  in  thy  manhood's  chariest  bloom. 
O'er  thee  shall  pity  meekly  mourn, 
And  many  a  sylph,  who  haunts  the  gloom. 
With  twilight  dews  besprend  thine  urn. 

**  Beside,  thine  '  airv  harp'  shall  rest. 

With  wonted  cnarms  unskilled  to  piny. 
Or  wildly  moved  in  grief  snpprest, 
Flix)^  to  the  breese  its  funeral  lay. 


"  Yet  may  the  willow  love  to  bend. 
And  there  the  gentler  myrtle  woo, 
While  softly  sighs  each  passing  friend. 
Ah  I  Toriek,  bard  of  truth,  adieu  1" 


Om  TO  FOVXITT. 

P«ter  Ao2e2^  0M^/b&  tott^  PoMr<y--(r<MA  iUr  M«  Opinion ; 
<iSiBeUique9Uon9(UHnUCkarUif-~andmuiMifBUhaht^ 
and  4ncon»tttencff—lnit  tStU  eani&n  in  ohurch^msanirs. 

Come,  Poverty,  with  placid  hue. 
With  ragged  garments,  worn-out  shoe ; 

Come,  hear  the  jovial  Peter  I 
Thy  squalid  looks  and  haggard  mien, 
Protub'rant  bones  and  eyes  scarce  seen. 

Now  swell  his  solemn  metre. 

When  on  he  traveU'd  life's  green  vale, 
Where  fickle  fancy  fnn'd  his  sail. 

He  thought  he  ne'er  should  sorrow ; 
But  that  old  Time  would  constant  bring. 
From  joy's  gay  source  a  plenteous  spring. 

For  ev'ry  coming  morrow. 

Thus  buoy'd  by  hope,  he  tum'd  his  lyre ; 
Enjoy'd  his  friends,  indulg'd  desire. 

And  langh'd  at  lengthen'd  faces ; 
Pity*d  the  plodding  man  of  trade ; 
The  skin-flmt  miser,  moping  maid. 

And  all,  who  shun'd  tne  Oracesi 

With  careless  foot  he  trip'd  the  green ; 

Each  day,  each  hour,  changed  pleasure's  soene. 

Nor  thought,  poor  soul,  on  thee. 
Nature  has  given  us  plenteous  stock. 
To  keep  us  nom  thy  stumbling  bloclc. 

And  fill  our  hearts  with  glee. 

In  vain  you  steal  our  bags  of  riches, 
Thread-bare  our  elbows,  tear  our  breeches. 

Or  leave  our  feet  unshod. 
With  health  and  virtue  on  we  trudge. 
Knowing  that  all  thy  tricks  are  fu^e. 

While  there  exists  a  Ood. 

Thus  thouffht  he,  in  his  youthfcd  days. 
And  still  those  thoughts  shall  swell  nis  lays, 

And  keep  his  bosom  quiet ; 
For  tho*  thou  com'st,  with  visage  pale. 
And  drag'st  him,  tattered  into  jail. 

His  soul  shall  breed  no  riot 

Along  life's  twisting  road  we  find 
Of  halt  and  maim'd,  of  mad  and  blind. 

Of  doleful  and  of  dumb, 
A  train,  both  hideous,  sad,  and  poor. 
Seeking  each  day  compassion's  aoor. 

While  going  to  kingdom  come. 

O'er  those  Compassion  sheds  a  tear. 
While  pity  stops  their  plaints  to  hear. 

And  cures,  or  mourns  their  fate ; 
Yet  when  we  see  thee  those  infest. 
Who  are  with  strength  and  reason  blest, 

Our  minds  are  fill  d  with  hate. 

Not  one  decree  of  Heaven  we  blame. 
But  on  them  cry  out  "  fools  I  for  shame. 

Betake  thee  unto  labour." 
Unless  by  dire  misfortune  spent, 
They  are  in  Law's  vile  dungeon  pent^ 

To  gratify  a  neighbour. 

Then  anger  and  compassion  blend. 

We  damn  the  wretch,  act  sorrow's  friend 

But  like  thee  ne'er  the  more ; 
Rather  abominate  thv  form, 
And,  as  we  would  fetl  Winter's  storm. 

Against  thes  shut  the  door. 
ITH  P.  QUWOK,  Esq, 
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;^  ABtKU  TO  THS  CRT. 

Uiprisca  gen*  moriaUum^ 
Patema  rura  bobus  tstereH  ««<■, 

To  the  CitY  Fve  bid  on  adiea  I 
To  it«  pfeasares  and  parties  farewell  I 

Kor  can  they  entrap  me  anew ; 
Or  call  me  once  more  from  my  cell 

I  belier'd  midst  the  rich  and  the  great. 
Mild  contentment  and  happiness  dwelt ; 

lliat  they  blunted  the  arrows  of  fate, 
And  seldom  keen  misery  felt 

That  T%me  flew  with  pinions  of  down, 
While  Charity  bri^nten'd  his  way ; 

And  Peace,  on  her  ohve  branch  crown, 
Recorded  the  deeds  of  each  day. 

That  Juttiee,  with  mercy  attir*d, 

Heard  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  oppre8s*d ; 
CheckM  the  tongue  with  malevolence  fir'd, 

And  tlie  wrongs  of  the  feeble  redress'd. 

Hie  delusion  b  over  and  past, 

And  the  tinsel,  which  misery  clad. 
Is  remoT*d  by  my  reason  at  last, 

And  I  mourn  that  the  world  is  so  bad. 

Tliat  anguish  and  want  should  appear. 

With  gaiety's  mantle  adorn*d ; 
That  I  language  of  softness  should  hear, 

From  a  wretch,  whom  humanity  scom'd. 

That  damsels  with  modest  array, 

And  manners  apparently  good, 
Should  trip  throu^ti  the  city  all  day,^ 

But  at  night,  with  fell  innuny  brood. 

The  rich  meet  the  rich  in  the  street, 

And  tho'  vices  hang  thick  round  their  heart» 

Shake  hands  and  most  courteously  greet- 
But  with  plots  and  contrivances  part 

No  hand  wipes  a  tear  from  the  eye 

Of  the  wiaow,  or  fatherless  child; 
But  all  their  assistance  deny 

And  laugh  to  behold  them  beguil'd. 

The  good  man,  by  poverty  led. 
Thro'  the  city  must  wander  alone ; 

With  the  offals  of  grandeur  be  fed. 
And  to  wretchedness  open  his  moan. 

The  worldlings  have  virtue  forsook ; 

To  self  are  their  bounties  confin*d ; 
While  those,  who  take  pride  in  a  crook. 

Are  patrons  and  friends  to  mankind. 

O I  nature,  thy  works  I  adore ; 

The  path,  thou'st  designed  us  to  trend. 
Is  stock'd  with  the  richest  of  love, 

With  the  fairest  of  roses  bespread. 

Our  wants  are  both  simple  and  few. 

Where  virtue  and  moKleaty  reign ; 
But  the  phantoms  of  bliss  we  pursue, 

And  the  counsels  of  wisdom  disdain. 

Let  fM  wander  my  cottage  around. 

Taste  the  fruits  of  labour  and  care ; 

With  health,  peace,  and  friendship  about. d. 

And  I  shall  not  of  pleasure  despair. 

P.  QuncE. 

LBOKABD  WOODa 

Thib  distingmshed  scholar  and  divine  was  bom  at 
Princeton,  Mass.,  June  19,  1774.  His  parents, 
Samuel  and  Abigail  Woods,  are  spoken  of  as  both 
poflseesing  strong  mental  powers,  while  they  were 


of  "  Poritanic  piety ;"  bis  father's  "  habits  of  seri- 
OQS  thought  upon  metaphyseal  subjects  having 
obtained  for  him  the  title  of  "•  philosopher  Woods.'^ 
With  small  opportunity  for  cultivation  when 
young,  he  became  conversant  with  the  most  im- 
portant histories,  with  the  poetry  of  Milton,  Yomig, 
and  Watts;  as  also  with  toe  works  of  Locke  and 
Edwards,  and  of  many  of  tlie  Puritan  divines.^ 
His  son  Leonard  early  exhibited  a  taste  for  study, 
profiting  by  the  instructions  of  his  fiither  and  an 
elder  sister.  At  six  or  seven  he  followed  the  ex- 
ercises of  a  class  of  older  boys  in  arithmetic,  keep- 
ing pace  ^vith  them  on  his  substitute  for  a  slate, 
of  a  piece  of  birch  bark ;  notwithstanding  these 
signs  of  talent  he  might  have  been  confined  to  the 
duties  of  his  father^s  fiirm,  had  not  a  fit  of  mck- 
ness,  which  abated  his  strength,  marked  him  ont 
for  the  physically  less  laborious  occnpadons  of  the 
scholar.  His  mother  assisted  this  scheme  of  stady, 
which  he  pursued  with  the  villaae  clergyman ;  and 
in  1792  he  entered  Harvard,  tiucing  his  degree  in 
coarse  in  the  class  with  John  Pickering,  with  the 
highest  honors  in  1796.  He  then  was  engaged  as 
a  teacher  in  Medford  for  eight  months,  when  he 
commenced  the  study  of  theology  with  Dr.  Charles 
Backus  at  Somers,  Ot.,  continuing  his  studies  at 
home  wiUi  the  Bible  and  Brown^s  system  of  divi- 
nity for  his  orincipal  text-books.  In  l798^e  was 
ordained  at  Newbury  as  the  successor  of  Dr.  Da- 
vid Tappan,  who  had  been  appointed  professor  of 
Theology  at  Harvard.  He  married  the  next  year 
Miss  Abigiul  Wheeler,  daughter  of  Joseph  Whee- 
ler, judge  of  probate  la  Worcester.  His  public 
literary  reputation  dates  from  the  year  1805,  when 
he  contributed  a  series  of  papers  to  the  religious 
periodical.  The  Panoplist^  conducted  bv  Dr.  Morse 
of  Gharlestown,  in  defence  of  the  old  orthodox 
Calvinism,  which  was  then  powerfull}^  assailed  by 
the  advocates  of  the  new  opinions  in  vogue  at 
Cambridge,  and  elsewhere.f  A  scheme  for  an 
educational  institution  ^*to  provide  for  the  church 
a  learned,  orthodox,  and  pious  ministry  ^'  now  de- 
veloped itself,  which  resulted  in  the  opening  of 
the  Andover  Theological  Seminary,  September 
28, 1808,  with  Mr.  Woods  in  the  chair  of  Christian 
Theology — a  professorship  which  he  occupied  for 
thirty-eight  years,  when  ne  resigned  the  office  in 
1846,  retaining  tiie  rank  of  Emeritus  professor. 
He  published  his  lectures,  embracing  his  system 
of  systematic  theology,  and  a  portion  of  his  mis- 
cellaneous writings,  in  a  series  of  his  **  Works  ^^  in 
five  volumes,  in  1849  and  *50.  The  first  three 
volumes  contain  one  hundred  and  twenty-eight  of 
the  Andover  courses  of  lectures ;  the  other  two 
contain  letters,  essays,  and  sermons,  including  the 
controversial  letters  to  Unitarians,  an  ExaminatioD 
of  the  Doctrine  of  Perfection,  a  Dissertation  on  Mi- 
racles, a  Course  of  Study,  Letters  to  Yoong  Minis- 
ters, and  Essays  on  the  **  Philosophy  of  the  Mlnd,^ 
^^  Cause  and  Effect  in  Connexion  with  Fatalism 


^  A  DlMOfWse  (of  the  blog^^l]lio■]  portion  of  wbldi  tlie jm- 
sent  aooount  is  an  siMtract)  delivered  at  the  Funrnl  of  Ber. 
Leonard  Woodi,  D.D.,  In  the  Cbepel  of  the  Tbeologlcdl  Send- 
nary,  Andover.  Aag.  flS,  1864.  By  Edward  A.  I^vreno^,  Pro- 
flHBor  In  the  TbeolcMdcal  Semtnarr,  Eaat  WlndBor  HUU  Ct 

t  Na  1.  of  the  Panopltot  or  the  Cbrlftiani  ATtaorj,  wm 
pobliabed  Jnne,  1806;  with  voL  xiv.  in  Jan.  1818,  it  becaaie 
united  with  the  Miaaiooary  Herald;  in  Januanr  1881,  lost  ita 
mlscellaneoaa  character,  uid  the  pablteation  has  itece  been 
well  Icnown  aa  the  MJirionwy  HenUd,  the  oigaa  of  the  " 
can  Board. 


WILLIAM  SUmVAIC 


and  Free  Agencj,"  and  other  nutaphjrsical  reli- 
gious topics. 

His  habit  of  mind  in  these  theological  writings 
iathus  described  by  hia  Bon-in-law,IVife8sor  Law- 
rence, who  has  sketched  hia  moral  and  intellectaal 
oharaoter  with  a  disorimiiiating  pen.  "He  was 
never  weoiy  of  an  old  troth  becAnse  of  its  age,  nor 
ropeJIed  from  a,  now  one  becanse  it  was  new.  Ilo 
b«li«»odin  improvementsin  theologians  and  theo- 
logical aoienoe,  though  not  in  theological  truths. 
He  regarded  these  improveincnts  as  oaming 
through  much  stndy  and  prayer,  hy  approxima- 
tiuns  of  hninnn  ideas  and  human  heiuW  to  the  ro- 
Tefllcd  standard  of  doctrine,  and  the  model  of  the 
Christian  life.  He  accepted  certain  views  of  pni- 
gresa;  but  his  cautions  habit  led  him  to  take  no 
Bttp  nntii  he  was  sure  that  it  was  not  a  backward 
movement.  Much  that  the  world  esteems  pro- 
gresH,  he  oountedthe  reverse.  If  his  caution  made 
him  conservative,  his  abhorrence  of  evil  inadefiim 
alao  a  friend  to  all  judicions  reforms.  Ho  moved 
slowly  because  he  moved  with  care,  and  with  care 
that  he  might  move  sccuroly  and  loie  no  time.  If 
he  seldom  had  occasion  to  retract  his  opiuiona,  it 
was  from  the  patient  labor  and  caution  with  which 
he  fiirmed  them."  * 

Hissiicial  disposition,  kind  and  refined,  was  not 
less  marktKl  than  his  zealouj  adherence  to  tliead- 
vancoracnt  of  theological  education.  ]>r.  Woods 
continned  to  re-^ide  at  Andover  till  ht^  death, 
which  he  met  with  Christian  faith  and  hninilily, 
Aug.  24,  1854,  at  the  advanced  iiga  of  eighty -oni'. 
Dr.  Woods  was  one  of  the  original  promoters  of 
several  of  the  benevolent  associations  of  his  day, 
as  the  American  Uoord  of  Mission?,  the  American 
Tract  Socie^,  and  the  Ternperani^  SiKiety,  with 
the  history  of  which  his  name  will  be  commemi>- 
rated.  One  of  the  hut  works  upon  which  he  was 
engaged  was  a  History  of  the  Theological  Semi- 
nary in  Andover,  which  he  left  nearly  couipleted 


WILLIAK  SUliJVAS. 

Was  bom  at  Snco,  in  Maine,  November  12, 1774. 
His  father  had  been  Governor  of  Massachusetts, 
his  grandfather  was  an  emigrant  from  Ireland. 
He  was  educated  at  Harvard,  and  studied  law  in 
hia  father's  office.  The  law  and  politioa  occupied 
his  attention  till  the  latter  part  of  his  life,  when 
he  devoted  hitnself  to  literature,  and  matters  of 
public  welfare.  His  writings  are  several  dis- 
courses, one  beforetheSuffolkbariul824;  before 
the  Pilgrim  Society  of  Plymouth  in  1829;  before 
the  Massaohusetta  Society  fur  the  Sappression  of 
lotemperanoein  1832;  h\&  Political  Clou  Book  ; 
intenaed  to  imtruet  the  higher  elame»  in  tehooh, 
in  the  origin,  natara,  and  vte  nf  Political  Power, 
in  1881 ;  hii  Moral  Clou  Boot,  or  the  Lau>  qf 
Morals,  derired  from  the  created,  uni'verw,  and 
from  revealel  religion,  in  1838  ;  an  BUlorieal 
Clan  Book  tlie  same  year,  and  its  continuation 
entitled  Hxtlarieai  Cawea  and  J^eeU,  in  1837. 
In  this  year  he  also  pubhshed  his  book  entitletl, 
fiea  Life ;  or  vihat  may,  or  may  Twt  he  dene,  and 
vihat  oofht  to  be  done  by  Shipoientrt,  Shipmastert, 
Mate*,  and  Seamen,  a>ldrosscd  to  Father  Taylor, 
the  minister  of  tlie  Mariner's  Church  in  Boston. 


i^^^^uiUArcvK^  ■ 


r  special 


These  were  either  boolts  for  sclioolrs  o. 

philanthropic  topics;  the  work  of  most  „ 

interest  wliich  he  wrote,  is  hia  FamUiar  Letter* 
on  the  Publie  Men  of  the  Serohition,  inelvding 
ericnU  from  the  peaee  ^1783  to  the  peace  of 
181G,  which  first  appeared  in  1834.  It  is  n 
vindioation  of  the  Federal  Party,  and  an  attack 
on  the  opposition,  inspired  by  the  animadversions 
of  JotfeTBon  in  liis  publi:<1ie<l  memoir  and  writings, 
minded  with  personal  sketches  and  criticisms. 
He  died  September  3,  1839,  aged  asty-four.  Mr. 
Sullivan's  Ufo*  has  been  written  bj  his  eon,  John 
T.  S.  Sullivan.  He  speaks  of  the  ardor  with  which 
his  father  pursued  his  studies  iu  his  last  years, 
>urteen 
,    „  'ho  rep 

that  he  had  relinquished  the  law:  "I  believ 
mistook,  in  my  selection  of  a  pn>fes,i{on,  the 
course  moat  favorable  to  my  happiness ;  for  I 
have  never  been  conscious  of  real  enjoyment,  or 
of  the  true  bent  of  my  talent",  if  I  have  any, 
until  I  devoted  myself  io  literature ;"  a  remark- 
able tribute  t<)  a  life  of  letters.  Another  anecdote 
of  his  personal  bearing  is  also  given  by  his  son. 
"  He  was  six  feet  tall,  very  erect,  and  in  his  glut 
dignified  and  reserve*!.  No  one,  saving  hia  own 
family,  ever  approached  him  familiarly.  Hia 
manners  were  those  of  the  old  school,  now  al- 
most extinct,  and  he  could  more  deeply  wonnd 
with  a  formal  bow,  than  many  men,  less  dignified, 
with  a  blow.  He  used  to  say,  that  dignified 
civility,  based  npon  self-respect,  was  a  gentle- 
man's weapon  and  defenoe.' 


In  17 9S,  Alexander  Bnmilton,  at  the  ageof  tliirty- 
eight,  mnmed  the  prnctice  of  law  in  the  city  of  New 
York,  and  there  contiuued  until  the  close  of  hii  Utt, 
Id  December  of  UihC  year,  his  persoDDl  appeaivnce 
was  this :— He  was  under  nil.ldle  alic,  thin  in  peceOD, 
but  remarkably  erect  and  dignified  in  his  deport- 
ment. His  bust,  seen  in  so  maay  hoosea,  and  the 
pictures  and  prints  of  him,  make  knovn,  too  gene- 


I   PablloHnorih 


enlirited.  Mil  nrtfti 
.Intlon.    Pblli.    1S4T. 


iXMd  ■dllloa  or  Uw 
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rally,  the  fi^re  of  his  face,  to  make  sn  attempt  at 
deecription  expedient  Ilis  hair  wiu  turned  oack 
from  his  forehead,  powdered,  and  collected  in  a  club 
behind.  Hit  oomplezion  was  exceedingly  fair,  and 
Taiyiog  from  thia  only  by  the  almoet  feminine 
roemeM  of  his  cheeks.  His  might  be  considered,  as 
to  figure  and  color,  an  uncomniotily  handsome  face. 
When  at  rest,  it  had  rather  a  severe  and  thoughtful 
expression;  but  when  engaged  in  eonversation,  it 
easily  assumed  an  attractive  smile.  He  was  ex- 
pected, one  day  in  December,  1706,  at  dinner,  and 
was  tlte  last  who  came.  When  he  entered  the  room 
it  was  apparent  from  the  respectful  attention  of  the 
company,  that  he  was  a  distinguished  individual 
He  WAS  dressed  in  a  blue  coat  with  bright  buttons, 
the  skirts  of  his  coat  were  unusually  long.  He 
wore  a  white  waistcoat,  black  silk  small  clothes, 
white  silk  stockings.  The  gentleman  who  received 
him  as  a  gnest,  introduced  him  to  such  of  the  com- 
pany as  were  strangers  to  him ;  to  each  he  made  a 
formal  bow,  bending  very  low,  the  ceremony  of 
shaking  hands  not  being  observed.  The  fame  of 
Hamilton  had  reached  every  one  who  knew  any 
thing  of  public  men.  His  appearance  and  deport- 
ment accorded  with  the  dij^nified  distinction  to 
which  he  had  attained  in  public  opinion.  At  dinner, 
whenever  he  engaged  in  the  conversation,  every  one 
listened  attentively.  His  mode  of  speaking  was  de- 
liberate and  serious ;  and  his  voice  engagingly  plea- 
sant In  the  evening  of  the  same  day  he  was  iii  a 
mixed  assembly  of  both  sexes ;  and  the  tranquil  re- 
serve, noticed  at  the  dinner  table,  had  given  place  to 
a  social  and  playful  manner,  as  though  in  this  he 
was  alone  ambitious  to  excel. 

The  eloQuence  of  Hamilton  was  said  to  be  per- 
snasive  ana  commanding ;  the  more  likely  to  be  so, 
as  he  had  no  guide  but  the  impulse  of  a  great  and 
rich  mind,  he  having  had  little  opportunity  to  be 
trained  at  the  bar,  or  in  popular  assemblies.  Those 
who  could  spenk  of  his  manner  from  the  best  op- 
portunities to  observe  him  in  public  and  private, 
concurred  in  pronouncing  him  a  frank,  amiable, 
high-minded,  open-hearted  gentleman.  He  was  ca- 
pable of  inspiring  the  most  affectionate  attachment; 
Dut  he  could  make  those  whom  he  opposed,  fear  and 
hate  him  cordially.  He  was  capable  of  intense  and 
effectual  application,  as  is  abundantly  proved  by 
his  public  laDours.  But  he  had  a  rapimty  and  clear- 
ness of  perception,  in  which  he  may  not  have  been 
equallea  One  who  knew  his  habits  of  study,  said 
of  him,  that  when  he  had  a  serious  ^  object  to  ac- 
complish, his  practice  was  to  reflect  on  it  previously ; 
and  when  he  had  gone  through  this  lalK>nr,  he  re- 
tired to  sleep,  without  regard  to  the  hour  of  the 
night,  and  having  slept  six  or  seven  hours,  he  rose, 
and  having  taken  strong  coffee,  seated  himself  at  his 
table,  where  he  would  remain  six,  seren,  or  eight 
hours ;  and  the  product  of  his  rapid  pen  required 
little  correction  for  the  press.  He  was  among  the 
few  aUke  excellent,  whether  in  speaking  or  in  writ- 
ing. In  private  and  friendly  intercourse,  he  is  said 
to  have  been  exceedingly  amiable,  and  to  have  been 
affectionately  beloved. 

BOBEBT  OOODLOE  HABPEB. 

Robert  GkM>Dix>R  Harpba,  an  eminent  political 
writer  and  orator  of  the  Federalist  sohool,  was 
bom  near  Fredericksburg,  Virginia,  in  1765.  He 
was  the  Eon  of  poor  but  respectable  parents,  who, 
during  his  childhood,  removed  to  Granville,  North 
Carolina.  At  the  early  age  of  fifteen  he  served 
In  a  troop  of  horse,  composed  of  the  youth  of  the 
neighborhood,  under  General  Greene  during  the 
dosing  scenes  of  the  southern  campaign  of  the 


Revolution.  Ho  next  entered  Princeton  College 
where,  while  u  student  in  the  upper,  he  acted  as 
a  tutor  to  the  lower  classes,  and  was  graduated  in 
1785.  He  about  the  same  time  formed  a  plan, 
during  a  visit  at  Philadelphia,  of  making  the  tour 
of  Europe  on  foot.  He  proposed  to  oonuneiice  at 
London,  supporting  himself  during  his  sojourn  by 
giving  lessons  and  working  as  a  joiner,  a  trade  for 
which  an  early  taste  for  mechanics  had  fitted  him. 
The  scheme  was  frustrated  by  the  departure  of 
the  ship,  in  which  he  intended  to  sul,  having 
been  delayed  for  several  weeks  by  ice  in  the  De- 
laware, during  which  hb  stock  of  money  and 
desire  for  travel  rapidly  diminished.  As  soon  &§ 
navigation  was  open  he  sailed  for  Charleston  with 
the  intention  of  studying  kw.  While  standing  on 
the  wharf  after  hb  arrival,  with  only  a  dollar  or 
two  in  his  i)Ocket,  he  was  asked  by  a  bystander 
whether  he  had  not  taught  a  class  in  Princeton 
of  which  a  youth,  whose  name  was  given,  was  a 
member.  He  i*eplied  in  the  affirmative,  and  was 
informed  that  this  yonth  was  the  son  of  his  que»- 
doner,  who  had  become  familiar  with  the  tea!dier 
from  the  letters  of  the  scholar,  hb  son.  By  the 
kindly  offices  of  thb  friend,  who  was  the  keeper 
of  a  tavern,  the  wants  of  the  new  comer  were  pro- 
vided for ;  and  by  an  introduction  to  a  lawyer,  who 
received  him  as  a  student  in  his  office,  his  wishes 
in  reference  to  a  profession  realized.  He  read 
with  such  zeid  as  to  qualify  himself  for  praotioe 
in  a  year.  With  a  view  to  speedier  advancement 
in  his  profession  he  removed  to  the  interior  of  the 
state.  Here  he  soon  became  known  by  a  series 
of  articles  which  he  contributed  to  a  newspi^>er 
on  a  proposed  change  in  tlio  constitution  of  the 
state.  lie  was  next  elected  to  the  legislature  of 
the  state,  and  not  long  after  to  the  national  House 
of  Representatives,  where  he  became  a  distin- 
guished and  thorough  supporter  of  the  adminis- 
trations of  Washington  and  Adams.  After  the 
election  of  Jefferson  he  retired  from  Congref«,  and 
in  consequence  of  his  marriage  with  the  daughter 
of  Charles  Carroll,  removed  to  Maryland  and 
commenced  the  practice  of  the  law  at  Baltimore. 
Ho  was  eniployed  with  Joseph  Hopkinson  as 
counsel  for  Judge  Chase  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  in  the  trial  which  resulted  in 
the  acouittal  of  that  officer  on  all  the  charges  for 
which  ne  was  impeached.  He  was  elected  by  hb 
adopted  state  to  the  Senate  of  the  United  Statea. 
At  a  dinner  given  at  Georgetown,  June  5,  1813, 
in  honor  of  the  recent  Russian  victories,  he  gave 
as  a  toast  ^*  Alexander  the  Deliverer,''  and  fol- 
lowed with  a  speech  highly  eulogistic  of  that  mo- 
narch, and  of  the  power,  prosperity,  and  progress 
of  his  dominions.  The  address  contains  an  elabo* 
rate  account  of  the  invasion  of  Napoleon,  attri- 
butes its  fiiilure  to  the  militaiy  skill  of  the  Rui^ 
sians  as  well  as  the  severity  of  the  winter,  and 
congratulates  the  United  States  on  thb  result  as 
lessening  the  preponderating  power  of  France  and 
frustrating  the  designs  which  ne  charges  her  with, 
of  attempting  the  conquest  of  Canada  from  tlie 
English.  On  the  publication  of  thb  production 
Robert  Walsh  addressed  the  author  a  letter  in 
which,  after  complimenting  him  as  the  originator 
of  the  phrase  of  ^*  Alexander  the  Deliverer,''  the 
opinion  is  expressed  that  the  oration  underrates 
the  military  character  of  Napoleon,  eulogizes  the 
Russians  unduly,  and  does  not  perceive  the  dan- 
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gers  of  Rnanan  asoendenoy.  Harper  mode  an 
elaborate  reply,  and  Walsh  responded  with  a  ee- 
oond  letter,  after  which  the  speech  with  the  cor- 
respondence was  published  in  a  volnme. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  life  Harper  became  an 
active  member  of  the  American  Colonization  So- 
ciety, a  scheme  in  which  he  took  a  deep  interest, 
not  only  on  national  grounds  but  from  his  fondness 
for  the  study  of  the  geography  of  Africa.  A  long 
and  valuable  letter  from  his  pen  on  the  subject 
appeared  in  the  first  Report  of  the  Association  in 
1818.  On  the  fifteenth  of  January,  1825,  while 
reading  his  newspaper  after  breakfast,  he  fell,  was 
caught  in  the  anns  of  his  son,  and  a  few  minutes 
after  died  of  a  disease  of  the  heart. 

He  published  at  various  periods  a  number  of 
speeches  and  addresses  on  the  politics  of  the  day. 
His  Select  Warii^  eonsUting  of  Speeehcg  on  Poli- 
tical and  Forensic  Subjects,  with  the  Answer 
drawn  up  by  him  to  the  articles  of  impeachment 
against  Juage  Chase  and  sundry  political  tracts^ 
collated  from  the  original  publications  and  care- 
fully revised^  voL  i.,  appeared  in  Baltimore  in 
1814.  It  opens  with  an  Address  to  his  constitu- 
ents;, dated  December  17,  1795,  on  the  Treaty  of 
November,  1794,  in  which  he  gives  his  reasons  for 
advocating  the  measure,  and  pays  an  eloquent  tri- 
bute to  John  Jay. 

Bat,  fellow-citizens,  let  me  ask  you,  and  let  me 
appeal  to  your  calm  dispaAsiouate  iudgmeut  for  an 
answer,  let  me  ask  you,  can  these  frightful  events, 
these  destructive  conseouences  be  justly  apprehended 
from  a  treaty,  the  whole  commercial  part  of  which 
is  to  expire  at  the  end  of  twelve  years,  and  may  be 
terminated  by  ourselves  within  two  years  after  tlie 
close  of  the  present  warf  Can  any  possible  opera- 
tion of  a  treaty,  admittinff  it  to  be  a  disadvantageous, 
an  unwise  one,  so  soon  destroy,  so  speedily  ruin,  or 
even  in  so  short  a  period  materially  injure  the  agri- 
culture, the  manuuictures,  the  coomierce  of  Ame- 
rica, which  during  the  present  universal  shock  in 
Europe,  and  under  the  aepredations  of  all  parties, 
have  flourished  and  increased  beyond  all  former 
example  ff    I  confess  I  cannot  conceive  it 

Let  me  further  ask  you,  fellow -citizens,  what  rea- 
sons there  are  to  beheve  that  Mr.  Jay  would  con- 
clude. Major  Pinckney  approve,  two  thirds  of  the 
Senate  sanction,  and  the  President  finally  ratify  a 
treaty,  *'  degrading  to  the  national  honour,  and  dan- 
gerous to  the  political  existence  of  the  United 
States;"  a  treaty  containing  "  a  prostitution  of  their 
sovereignty,  and  a  wanton  sacrince  of  their  rights  ;** 
a  treaty  which  "  admits  another  government  to  con- 
trol the  legislative  functions  of  the  Union ,^'  "  prosti- 
tutes the  dearest  rights  of  freemen,  and  lays  them 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  royalty  f 

Mr.  Jay  hod  a  reputation  to  support,  a  reputation 

gained  by  a  long  and  active  pubuc  life ;  would  he 
last  it  at  once?  He  has  a  family  growing  up 
around  him;  would  he  throw  a  gloom  over  all  their 
opening  prospects,  and  nip  the  bud  of  their  pros- 
perity, by  an  act  which  must  involve  himsen  and 
them  in  one  common  disgrace  f  He  held  a  distin- 
guished office,  from  which  the  voice  of  his  country 
might  remove  him ;  would  he  raise  the  voice  of  that 
country  against  him,  by  "prostituting^  its  sove- 
reignty, and  making  a  wanton  sacrifice  of  its  rightsf 
At  the  time  when  he  agreed  to  this  treaty,  at  the 
time  when  he  dispatebea  it  to  the  United  States,  at 
the  time  when  without  unforeseen  and  occidental 
delays  it  must  have  arrived  and  been  made  public, 
at  ttiat  time  he  was  a  candidate  for  an  high  office  in 


his  own  state,  to  which  he  could  be  raised  only  by 
the  approbation  of  his  fellow-citizens  at  large ;  would 
he  ensure  their  disapprobation  by  betraying  their 
dearest  interests  f  He  was  opposed  by  a  numerous 
and  powerful  party,  by  a  popular  and  respectable 
competitor;  would  he  furnish  this  opposition  with 
irresistible  arms  against  himself,  by  au  act  which 
must  have  drawn  on  him  tlie  public  execration? 
He  is  said  to  be  a  candidate  for  the  highest  trust  his 
country  cuu  bestow,  a  candidate  in  opposition  to 
men  distinguished  throughout  Europe  as  well  as 
America,  for  their  talents  and  their  virtues ;  would 
he  for  ever  blast  whatever  prospects  he  may  have,  by 
agreeing  to  "  admit  another  government  to  control 
the  legislative  functions  of  Iiis  country  ?"  No,  fellow- 
citizens!  The  stations  wliich  Mr.  Jay  has  filled,  the 
long  period  for  which  he  has  enjoyed  a  spotless  repu- 
tation and  possessed  the  confidence  of  Ms  country, 
argue  at  least  a  common  portion  of  talents  and  inte- 
grity ;  and  a  man  must  be  depraved  and  foolish  to 
an  unusual  degree,  who,  situated  as  Mr.  Jay  was, 
could  consent  to  so  atrocious  an  act  as  the  treaty  is 
represented:  could  consent  to  "  degrade  the  national 
honour,  endanger  the  political  existence,  and  destroy 
tlie  agricultural,  manufacturing,  commercial,  and 
shipping  interests"  of  his  country :  foolish  if  he  could 
consent  to  it  without  seeing  its  tendency,  and  both 
foolish  and  depraved  if  he  saw  it  and  yet  consented. 

We  have  next  Observations  on  the  Dispute  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  France,  addressed  to 
his  constituents  and  published  in  1797;  followed 
by  a  speech  on  the  necessity  of  i*esisting  the  ag^ 
gressions  and  encroachments  of  France  on  the 
Constitutional  powers  of  the  Preadent  and  Senate 
in  the  appointment  of  foreign  ministers ;  an  argu- 
ment in  the  case  of  William  Blount^s  Impeachment 
on  the  question  whether  a  Senator  of  the  United 
States  b«  liable  to  impeachment,  delivered  Janu- 
ary 6, 1799 ;  a  letterdjited  Mart-h  5, 1800,  enume- 
rating the  services  of  the  Federal  party  to  the 
United  States;  a  speech  in  favor  of  a  bill  to  pre- 
vent *^  unauthorized  correspondence  with  any  fo- 
reign government,  with  intent  to  infiueuce  its 
conduct  towards  the  United  States,  or  to  defeat 
the  measures  of  our  own  government,"  in  which 
he  couunents  with  severity  on  Mr.  Gallatin.  The 
volume  cloi^»  with  a  speech  in  favor  of  the  con- 
tinuance of  tlie  Sedition  Law,  delivore<l  January 
1,  1801,  in  which  he  advocates  his  views  with 
eloquence. 

We  ore  called  on,  sir,  for  the  reasons  why  this  act 
should  now  be  continued.  I  will  give  my  reasons 
most  fi!«ely.  Whether  they  be  tiie  same  with  those 
which  actuate  the  conduct  of  other  gentlemen,  I 
know  not»  but  in  my  mind  they  deserve  all  consi- 
deration. I  wish  to  revive  this  law,  sir,  as  a  shield 
for  Uie  liberty  of  the  press,  and  the  freedom  of  opi- 
nion ;  OS  a  protection  to  myself,  and  those  with  whom 
I  have  the  happiness  and  the  honor  to  think  on  pub- 
lic affairs,  should  we  at  any  future  time  be  com- 
pelled by  the  imbecility  or  the  mistakes  of  any  future 
administration  in  this  country,  to  commence  an  op- 
position against  it:  not  a  factious,  profligate,  and 
unprincipled  opposition,  founded  on  falsehood  and 
misrepresentation,  and  catching  at  the  passions  and 
the  prejudices  of  t^e moment^  but  a  manly,  dignified, 
candid,  and  patriotic  opposition,  addressed  to  the 
good  sense  and  virtue  of  the  nation,  and  resting  on 
the  basis  of  argument  and  truth.  Should  that  time 
ever  arrive,  as  it  may  arrive,  though  I  eornestly  pray 
that  it  may  not,  I  wish  to  have  this  law,  wnicn 
allows  the  truth  to  be  given  in  evidence  on  i  diet- 
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ments  for  libeU,  I  wish  to  hare  this  law  as  a  altield. 
When  indicted  myself,  for  calmly  and  candidly  ex* 
posing  the  errors  of  goTemment,  and  the  incapacity 
of  those  who  goveni,  I  wish  to  be  enabled,  by  this 
law,  to  go  before  a  jnry  of  my  country,  and  say  that 
what  I  nave  written  is  true.  1  wish  to  interoose 
this  law  between  the  freedom  of  discussion,  and  the 
OTcrbeariug  sway  of  that  tyrannical  spirit,  by  which 
a  certain  political  party  in  this  country  is  octuat«^d ; 
that  spirit  which  arrogating  to  itself  to  speak  in  the 
name  of  the  people,  like  fanaticism  arrogating  to  it- 
self to  speak  in  tne  name  of  God,  knows  neither  mo- 
deration, mercy,  nor  justice ;  regards  neither  feeling, 
principle,  nor  right,  and  sweeps  down  with  relentless 
fury,  all  that  dares  to  detect  its  follies,  oppose  its 
progress,  or  resist  its  domination.  It  is  my  know- 
ledge of  this  spirit,  sir,  of  its  frantic  excesses,  its  un- 
feehng  tyranny,  and  its  intolerable  revenge,  tliat 
makes  me  anxious  to  raise  this  one  mound  between 
its  fiiry  and  public  liberty ;  to  put  into  the  hands  of 
free  (UscuMion,  one  shield  asainst  its  darts.  This 
diield,  I  have  little  doubt,  wUl  at  length,  and  per^ 
haps  very  soon,  be  torn  away;  for  the  spirit  of 
which  I  speak,  goaded  bv  conscious  inferiorit3%  sti- 
mulated  to  mn<£iess  by  the  envy  of  superior  talents, 
reputation,  and  virtue,  knows  to  brook  no  check 
upon  its  power,  no  censure  upon  its  excesseai  But  I 
will  not  sanction  my  own  death  by  my  own  voice 
I  will  not  yield  one  barrier  to  freedom  and  the  right 
to  opinion,  while  I  can  defend  it  I  regard  this  law 
as  such  a  barrier;  feeble,  perhaps,  and  ineffectual  to 
check  the  progress  of  that  tyrannical  spirit,  which 
even  now  can  scarce  restrain  its  rage ;  but  though 
feeble  yet  dear  to  freedom,  and  never  to  be  aban- 
doned oy  freedom's  friends.  And  in  order  to  keep  op 
this  barrier  to  the  last,  I  shall  now,  while  I  may, 
Tote  for  the  continiiaoce  of  that  law,  which  mitigates 
the  rigor  of  the  common  law  in  this  respect,  and  pro> 
tects  the  liberty  of  the  press  and  of  opinion,  by  en- 
acting that  the  truUi  may  be  given  in  evidence,  on 
indictments  for  libels  against  the  government 

Mr.  Harper  was  mnch  esteemed  for  his  moral 
worth,  his  readiness  to  aid  bis  friends,  his  chocr- 
fulness  and  geniality.  His  conversational  powers 
were  as  marked  as  his  ease  and  freedom  in  publio 
discourse,  and  bis  society  was,  on  this  account, 
much  sought  after.  The  hospitalities  of  his  man- 
non  were  ample,  and  its  charities  free  and  liberal. 
In  person  he  was  tall  and  well  proportioned,  and 
his  health,  until  within  two  or  three  years  of  his 
death,  when  his  constitution  was  much  ii^ored  by 
an  attack  of  billons  fever,  excellent 

HATHSW  CABEY. 

Mathxw  Cabxt,  a  voluminous  political  writer 
and  extensive  pnbllsher,  was  bom  in  Dublin,  Ire- 
land, JannaiT  28, 1760.  His  &ther,  a  b^er  who 
had  aocnmulated  a  handsome  fortune  by  the  sno- 
cessfnl  prosecution  of  his  trade,  bestowed  upon 
his  five  sons  a  liberal  education.  Mathew  evinced 
at  an  early  age  an  aptitude  for  the  study  of  lan- 
gnages,  but  mode  little  progress  in  mathematics. 
At  the  age  of  filleen  he  chose  the  business  of 
printer  and  bookseller  as  his  future  calling  against 
the  wishes  of  his  father,  who  offered  him  the 
choice  of  any  of  twenty-fiye  other  trades.  At 
the  ago  of  seventeen  he  commenced  his  career  as 
an  autlior  by  the  publication  of  an  essay  on  Duel- 
ling  in  the  Hibernian  Gazette.  In  1779  he  pub- 
lished a  pamphlet  on  the  oppression  of  the  Irish 
Catholics  by  ihe  penal  code,  the  advertisement  of 
which  was  so  emphatically  worded  as  to  attract 


the  attention  of  the  Irish  Parliament    The  pub- 
lication was  suppressed,  and  the  author  would 
have  been  prosecuted  had  he  not  after  a  few 
days*  concealment  been  sent  to  Paris  by  his 
friends.    Here  he  became  acquainted  with  Dr. 
FronkUn,  who  gave  him  employment  at  his  print- 
ing-office at  Passy.    At  the  end  of  a  year  he  re- 
turned unmolested,  and  was  engaged  as  the  con- 
ductor of  a  paper  called  the  Freeman*s  Journal, 
On  the  13th  of  October,  1783,  he  published  the 
first  number  of  a  paper  of  his  own,  the  Vohm^ 
teer^M  Journal,  the  means  for  the  enterprise  hav- 
ing been  furnished  by  his  father.    It  soon  had  a 
larger  circulation  than  any  newspc^r  but  one  in 
Dublin,  and  was  largely  instrumental  in  forward- 
ing the  plans  of  the  Irish  Volunteers.    It  was  not 
long  suffered  to  escape  the  attention  of  the  govern- 
ment   An  attack  on  the  parliament  and  premier 
in  the  number  of  April  5,  1784,  was  followed  by 
an  indictment  for  libel.    He  was  brought  before 
the  House  of  Commons  on  the  19th  of  April,  and 
imprisoned  by  the  sentence  of  that  body  in  New- 
gate, where  he  "lived  joyously— companies  of 
gentlemen  occasionaUy  dining  with  him  on  the 
choicest  luxuries  the  markets  could  afford,*^  until 
the  14th  of  May,  when  the  authority  of  Parlia- 
ment to  imprison  terminating  with  their  a^lonm- 
ment,  he  was  liberated  by  the  Lord  Mayor.    A 
prosecution  for  the  libel  on  the  premier  was, 
however,  still  hanging  over  his  head,  and  as  his 
funds  had  been  nearly  exhausted  in  tlie  establish- 
ment of  his  newspaper,  the  fine  consequent  on  a 
conviction  would  have  heavily  cmbon-assed  him. 
By  the  advice  of  his  friends  he  again  withdrew 
from  the  country,  and  embarked  in  female  dress 
on  board  a  vessel  for  Philadelphia,  his  choice  of 
that  city  having  been  determined  by  reading  an 
account  of  his  own  trial  in  one  of  its  newspapers. 
The  account  would,  he  thought,  make  him  known 
and  secure  him  friends.    Aiter  having  been  run 
ashore  by  a  drnnken  pilot  in  ascending  the  Dda- 
ware,  the  ship  landed  her  passengers,  November 
1, 1784.    It  happened  that  a  fellow-passenger,  by 
the  name  of  Wallace,  brought  with  him  a  letter 
to  General  Washington.    Presenting  himsdf  at 
Mount  Vernon,  he  found  Lafayette  making  his 
fiirewell  visit.    The  Marquis,  who  had  read  the 
account  of  Carey  in  the  Philadelphia  papery  in- 
quired what  had  become  of  him,  and  was  informed 
of  his  arrival.    A  short  time  after  Lafayette  visit- 
ed Philadelphia,  sent  for  Carey,  and  learning  that 
he  was  desirous  to  establish  a  newspaper,  pro- 
mised to  recommend  him  to  Robert  Morris  and 
other  influential  men.    The  next  morning  Carey 
received   a  letter  from  the   General   incloeing 
$400,  a  sum  which  he  had  the  satisfaction  of  re- 
paying on  the  Gteneral^s  visit  to  th^  oountiy  in 
1824.    On  the  25th  of  the  following  January  he 
issued  the  first  number  of  the  Psnntyhania  ffo- 
raid.    It  soon  obtained  a  reputation  by  its  publi- 
cation of  the  debates  of  the  House  of  "Assembly, 
reported  by  the  editor,  as  well  as  by  its  spirited 
conduct,  which,  in  the  same  year,  involved  its 
conductor  in  a  controversy  with  Colonel  Oswald, 
the  editor  of  a  journal  supported  by  the  Bepuh^ 
hcan  or  democratic  party,  leading  to  a  dud  in 
which  Carey  was  wounded  a  little  shove  the  knee, 
an  injury  from  which  he  suffered  for  more  than 
a  year.    In  October,  178^  he  commenced,  with 
several  partners,  the  publication  of  the  Ooluiu- 
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hiart  ITii^afttM,  a  monthly.  The  associates  <\ii- 
a^oetag  he  withdrew  in  December,  niid  in  the 
next  January  coinmenoed  tlie  Ant^riean  Muteuin, 
a  monthly  magadae,  intended,  as  he  infurma  ns, 
"  to  preserve  tlie  valuable  fneitive  essays  tlutt  ap- 
peared in  the  newapapera.  It  wua  oonljnned 
with  very  indiSeroiit  success,  but  with  marked 
ability,  for  six  years.  The  vnlutnes  contain  a 
grisater  mass  of  ioMruxting  and  valuable  literary 
aii'1  historical  matter,  than  is  to  be  found  in  any 
oilwr  of  oar  early  American  magazines.  In  1791 
he  married  Miss  U.  Flahavan.  On  the  discon- 
dnuance  of  the  Museum  he  ouminenccd  business 
OS  a  bookseller  on  an  humble  scnle,  a  large  por- 
tion of  hia  stock  consisting  of  ^ptUiiig-books.  He 
w.i^  present,  he  informs  us,  for  twenty-five  years 
at  the  opening  of  his  store,  nud  uniting  enterprise 
with  thrift,  established  one  of  the  most  important 
publishing  houses  in  the  Union.  In  17fl8,  during 
the  prevalence  of  the  yellow  fever,  he  wa-s  an  ac- 
tive member  of  the  Committee  of  Health,  and  by 
hiii  person^  observation,  in  visiting  and  attending 
the  sick,  accumulated  a  tjuantity  of  information, 
which  he  collected  in  a  large  pampblct,  on  the 
riw,  progrea-i,  effects,  and  terminaljon  of  the  dis- 
ease, of  which  four  editions  were  Mid.  He  was, 
in  the  same  year,  the  founder  of  the  Hibernian 
Society  fur  the  relief  of  emigrants  from  Ireland; 
and  in  1796  nnileil  with  souie  lialf  dozen  citizens, 
under  the  lead  of  Bi.tliop  Wliite,  in  tlie  formation 
of  the  first  Sunday -scliool  Kocicty  in  the  United 
States.  Ho  became  about  tlio  same  time  involved 
in  a  uontrover'y  with  Wiilimn  Cobbett.  In  1802 
he  issQcd  an  edition  in  quarto  of  the  Bible,  called 
the  standing  edition,  from  the  circumstance  of 
the  entire  volume  being  kept  in  tj-po  to  supply 
tlie  deinand  for  re-impressions.  With  the  excej)- 
tion  of  Luther's  Bible,  the  type  of  which  is  said 
to  have  been  lelt  standing  for  over  a  century,  Uiis 
is  Iielievcd  to  have  been  the  first  edition  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  thus  issued.  The  invention  of 
stereotyping  soon  after  obviated  tlie  necessity  of 
so  costly  an  expedient.  On  the  first  of  Juno  of 
the  same  year  the  boolisellers  and  printers  of  the 
Union  met  in  New  York,  at  the  suggestion  of  Mr. 
Curcy,  under  whoso  guidance  an  association  simi- 
lar to  the  Book  Fiiii-s  of  Germany  was  formed, 
under  the  presiilenc^y  of  their  oldest  assnciate, 
Hugh  Gaine.  The  plan  did  not  work  well,  and 
after  four  or  live  years  was  aliandoned,  its  place 
being  subseqiieiitly  occupied  by  the  Traile  Sides. 
In  ISOa,  while  a  member  of  the  Select  Council  of 
Philadelphia,  Mr.  Carey  published  a  pamjildet  in 
favor  of  subjecting  personal  property  to  ta.^atiun 
03  well  as  real  estate.  An  orainance  to  eticct 
this  ol^ect  was  passed  by  the  Select  but  ngected 
by  the  Common  Council  of  the  city.  In  1810  he 
again  appeared  before  the  public,  in  opposition  to 
the  party  with  which  he  was  cunncctud,  as  an 
advocate  for  the  renewal  of  the  cliai-ter  of  the 
United  States  Bonk.  He  conducted  his  shore  of 
the  controversy  with  p'eat  enei^y,  writing  fre- 
(jnent  articles  in  the  newspapers,  and  publishing 
pamphlets  alfo  of  his  own  cumpo^tion,  which  he 
distributed  at  his  own  e-tpense.  In  1814  he  oub- 
lished  the  OUte  Branch,  a  work  designed  to  liar- 
mooize  the  two  furiously  antagonistic  parties  of 
the  conntry.  Ton  editions  were  exhausted,  form- 
ing in  all  ten  tbous^ind  copies,  an  immense  sale 
for  tliat  period.    Its  inllucnce  was  a 
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In  1817  the  agitation  of  Cathol  o  eraondpation 
in  Irel^id  nrgod  Carey  to  tlie  p  ose  u  n  of  a 
design  which  he  had  long  had  in  c  n  empla  n 
He  w.is  still  further  eicite<l  by  the  publ  ea  n  of 
Godwin's  novel  of  Mandeville,  presenting  in  pow- 
erful colors  a  view  which  he  considered  unjust  of 
the  Irish  insurrection  of  1C41.  In  consequence 
of  this  he  set  to  work  to  prepare  an  account  of 
his  native  country  which  should  expose  the  erron 
and  mijstaienients  of  Engllsli  historians.  He' 
made  a  large  collection  of  materials,  and  planned^ 
hie  work  with  great  deliberation,  but  sent  his. 
manuscript  as  ra>!t  as  each  day's  work  was  com- 
pleted to  the  printer,  so  that  it  w.is  in  type  al- 
most as  soon  OS  written.  It  ajipcared  under  the 
title  ot  Viiidieia  ffibemka  in  1818,  with  such' 
bucc4;b3  tlint  four  editions  were  called  for. 

Mr.  Carey  shortly  afler  beaune  a  warm  advo- 
cate of  a  protective  tariff.  He  pnblislied  from 
1819  to  1833  no  less  thon  fifty-nine  separate  pam- 

EhluLi  on  this  subject,  amounting  to  twenty-threa 
undrad  and  twenty-two  imgos.  Many  of  tliea* 
passed  through  several  editions,  were  rej>rinted 
in  newspapers,  and  regarded  as  authoritative  and 
valuable  exponents  of  the  views  they  advocated. 
In  addition  to  tlicse  publications  Mr.  Carey  was 
a  freijuent  advocate  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
same  opinions.  In  18.13  and  '4  he  contributed  to 
the  New  England  Magazine  his  Autobiography. 
in  nn  e\tende<l  and  somewhat  desultory  series  tit 
articles. 

In  addition  to  these  literary  litbors  and  thos«^ 
connected  with  Ids  eitensfve  Busiriess  relations^ 
Mr.  Carey  was  an  active  advocate  of  the  internal 
improvements  of  his  city  and  stAle,  especially  of 
the  construction  of  the  Chcsaricake  and  Delawara 
canal.  He  was  Ihronghont  his  life  a  benevolent 
man,  and  towards  its  olose  his  attention  was. 
ohieSy  devoted  to  the  relief  of  the  many  who 
sought  his  aid  in  the  furtherance  of  as 
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benevolence.  He  died  in  the  city  with  which  he 
had  BO  lon^  and  so  honor&My  identified  his  inte- 
rests on  the  16th  of  September,  1689. 

WILLIAM  liUNFOBD. 

William  Munford  wtis  born  in  Mecklenburg 
coanty,  Virginia,  August  15,  1775.  His  father, 
Col.  Kobert  Munford,  a  distin^ished  patriot  of 
the  Revolntion,  wa3  tlie  author  of  two  dramatic 
compositions,  entitled  "  The  Candidate"  and  "  The 
Patriotic"  ilhi^t rating  the  political  corruption  of 
his  day,  which,  with  some  minor  poems,  were 
puljlished  at  Petersburg,  Va.,  in  1798.* 

The  son,  early  left  by  his  father^s  death  in  the 
charge  of  his  mother,  a  lady  of  superior  accom- 
plishments, was  educated  at  William  and  Mary, 
where  he  was  tl^e  pupil  of  the  eminent  George 
Wythe,  from  whom  tie  derived  a  taste  for  classical 
literature,  which  accompanied  him  through  life. 
Having  furtlicr  studied  law  with  Wythe,  at  the 
early  age  of  twenty-one,  in  1797,  he  was  elected 
to  the  House  of  Delegates  from  his  native  cotmty, 
and  after  a  service  of  four  years  was  chosen  a 
senator  from  the  district  In  that  body  he  also 
served  a  term  of  four  years,  and,  at  the  end  of 
that  iHjriod  was  elected  a  member  of  the  Privy 
Council  of  State,  when  he  changed  his  residence 
to  Richmond.  Ho  continued  in  the  Council 
until  tlie  year  1811,  when  he  received  the  honor- 
able and  lucrative  appointment  of  Clerk  of  the 
House  of  Doleiratcs,  an  office  which  he  held  till 
his  death.  Besides  the  faithful  discharge  of  thene 
public  trusts,  he  reported  for  several  years  the 
decisions  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Appeals  in 
Virginia,  of  which  four  volumes,  from  1806  to 
1809,  were  prepared  in  conjunct  ion  with  William 
W.  Hening,  and  six,  from  1810  to  1820,  were 
from  his  own  pen.  He  was  likewise  one  of  the 
chosen  assistants  of  Bei^amin  Wat  kins  Leigh,  in 
the  revision  of  the  Virginia  Statute  Laws  in 
1819. 

His  literary  prodnctions  were,  an  early  volume 
of  Poems  and  Compositions  in  Prose  on  Several 
Oee<isionSy  published  at  Richmond  in  1798,  which 
includes  a  tragedy,  ^'Almoran  and  Hamet,"  se- 
v<  "ol  vorsifications  of  Ossian,  translations  from 
Horace,  and  a  number  of  occasional  poems, 
patriotic  and  satirical.  As  juvenile  verses  they 
show  some  cmdity,  while  the  selection  of  subjects 
is  creditable  to  the  tastes  of  the  writer.  In  1806, 
he  delivered  in  the  capitol  at  Richmond,  a  fune- 
ral eulogium  on  his  venerable  friend  Chancellor 
Wythe.t  His  chief  literary  work,  to  which  he 
gave  the  leisure  of  his  life,  was  his  translation  of 
the  Iliad  of  Homer  into  blank  verse,  which  he  com- 
pleted, but  which  was  not  published  till  alter  his 
aeath.t  It  is  sometimes  a  spirited,  generally  a  cor- 
rect^ and  thronghont  a  pams-taking  Torsion;  if 
lacking  in  that  poetic  gusto  which  is  requisite  to 
reproduce  the  rare  qn^ities  of  the  original,  it  is 
at  least  an  honorable  addition  to  a  life  of  profes- 
nonal  occupation,  and  may  be  read  with  satisfnc- 
tion.  At  llie  time  of  undertaking  it,  the  author 
tells  ns,  he  had  not  seen  the  translation  in  similar 
measure  by  Cowper.    On  its  publication,  it  had 


the  fortone  to  be  reviewed  by  Felton  in  the 
North  American  Review,  by  0.  A.  Bristed  in 
the  American  Whig  Review,  and  by  the  Rev.  N. 
L.  FroUiingham  in  the  Christian  Ezanuner,* 
with  various  degrees  of  favor ;  and  tiie  articles 
contain  besides  much  interesting  information, 
in  the  oomparison  of  the  woi^  of  different  tnns- 
latora. 

Munford  died  at  his  residence  in  Richmond, 
June  21,  1825. 
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They,  with  minds 
Discordant,  hastened  to  the  scene  of  strife ; 
Juno  and  Pallas  to  Achoia's  fleet. 
With  Neptune,  girder  of  the  spacious  globe, 
Hermes,  oenevulent  and  wise,  of  arts 
Inventor,  Vulcan,  terrible  in  strength, 
Rolling  dread  threateiiirig  eyes,  but  lame  of  loot, 
And  draffgiiig  after  him  distorted  limbs ; 
But,  to  the  ho0t  of  Troy,  Mars,  rapidly 
His  crested  helmet  ehakiog,  Phoebos,  bright, 
With  locks  unehorn,  Diana,  glorying 
In  bows  and  arrows  keen ;  Latona  fair. 
Their  honored  mother  ;  XanUius,  river  god. 
And  lovely  Venus  queen  of  heavenly  emilca. 
While  yet  the  gods  from  men  apart  remain. 
The  Greeks  exult  with  joy  unlimited. 
That  great  Achilles  in  their  van  ap;>ear8, 
Achilles,  absent  locg  from  horrid  tight  I 
Not  so  the  TroJAiis,  they  cold  tremor  felt 
In  every  limb ;  for,  terror-struck,  they  saw 
The  swift  Pel  ides,  blazing  iu  his  arms. 
Dreadful  as  Mnrs,  tlie  bane  of  human  kind  I 
But  when  the  gods,  among  the  throne  of  men 
Embattled,  come,  then  mging  Discord  rose, 
Roufiine  the  nations.     Fierce  Minerva,  then. 
Shouted  terrific ;  now  beside  the  fosse 
Froi.ting  the  wall,  now  near  the  sounding  shore 
She  stood,  and  rais'd  her  loud  tremendous  voicei 
This  awfiil  shout,  Man,  opposite,  retnm'd. 
Terrific  as  a  roaring  midnight  storm. 
From  Ilion*8  towery  height,  with  outcry  shrill. 
The  Trojan  host  encouraging,  and  thence 
Flying  to  Simois,  and  the  beauteous  mount 
Ciulioolone.    Thus  the  blessed  gods. 
Exciting  Troy  and  Greece,  both  armies  urg^d 
To  fell  contention  ;  and,  with  horrid  shock, 
They  rush'd  againf>t  ench  otlior.     Dread,  above, 
Tbunder*d  the  awful  sire  of  men  and  gods  1 
Beneath,  stem  Neptune  shook  the  boundlen  earth, 
And  bent  the  summits  of  her  highest  hills  ; 
Huge  Ida's  deep  foundations,  and  her  eli^ 
Sources  of  many  rolling  rivers,  nil 
Were  shaken,  with  the  Trojnn  city,  too. 
And  navy  of  the  Oreeka    The  king  of  shades, 
Tremendous  Pluto,  in  the  nether  realm. 
That  iHre  concussion  felt,  and  from  his  throne 
Afi'righted  leap'd,  and  gave  a  fearful  cry ; 
Lest  he  that  shakes  the  solid  globe  shoi&d  read 
Its  mighty  mass  asunder,  and,  to  sight 
Of  mortals  and  inunortals,  open  lay 
The  dark  abodes  of  terror,  loatlisome,  foul. 
Which  e'en  the  gods  themselves  with  horror  view. 
Such  was  the  wild  conmiotion,  when  the  gods 
That  conflict  join'd ;  for  radiant  Phmbus,  arm'd 
With  winged  arrows,  ocean's  king  oppos'd, 
Atid  sage  Minerva  strove  with  furious  Aiars ; 
The  golilen-quiver'd  huntress  with  bent  bow, 
And  echoing  horn,  rousing  t!ie  woodlands  wide, 
Diana,  sister  of  the  god  of  day, 
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Defied  imperial  Jaoo  ;  Hermes,  aire 
Of  useful  arts,  benigDaiit  friend  to  man, 
Against  Latona  warr'd ;  and  Vnloan*s  streogtib 
The  mighty  river,  foaming,  deep,  and  svriit, 
Beaisted ;  Xanthiu,  by  immortals  nam*d. 
By  mortaU  call'd  Scamander.    Thus  oppos'd, 
Gods  agaiust  gods,  were  mingled  in  the  fray. 

PAUL  ALLEN. 

Paul  Allkn  was  bom  at  Providence,  R.  L,  on  the 
fifteenth  day  of  February,  1775.  Soon  after  the 
completion  of  his  education  at  Brown  nniversit}^ 
in  1796,  he  removed  to  Philadelphia,  where  he 
becaiiio  a  contributor  to  the  Port  Folio  and  the 
United  States  Gazette.  In  1801,  he  fjnblislied 
a  small  volume.  Original  Paems^  Serious  and 
Entertaining  (printed  by  Joshua  Gushing,  Sa- 
lem). He  alr^  prepared  for  the  press  by  re-writ- 
ing the  Journal  of  Lewis  and  Glark^s  Expedition. 
He  seems  to  have  been  more  conscientious  in  this 
performance  under  the  names  of  others  than  under 
nis  own,  as  he  about  the  same  time  issued  ])ro- 

Eosals  for  a  Life  of  Washington^  and  received  a 
irge  number  of  Bubscribern,  without  having  writ- 
ten a  line,  or  made  the  least  preparatory  study  for 
the  work.  It  was  promised  season  after  season, 
while  the  author  still  neglected  to  put  pen  to  pa- 

Eer,  or  consult  a  single  volume  in  fulfilment  of 
is  contract 


After  the  publication  of  Lewis  and  Glark^s  Tra- 
vel's lie  was  engaged  as  an  editor  of  the  Federal 
Republican  newspaper ;  but  a  disagreement  with 
his  associates  led  to  a  separation,  which  was  fol- 
lowed by  a  period  of  mental  hallucination  and 
poverty  so  extreme  that  he  was  imprisoned  for  a 
debt  of  thirty  dollars. 

His  frien<u  rallied  to  his  aid  and  started  a  pa- 
per, the  ^^  Journal  of  the  Times,"  for  the  sake  of 
giving  him  an  editorial  chair.  The  project  was 
unsuccessful,  but  a  sc  concl  attempt  at  Baltimore, 
the  Morning  Ghronicle,  secured  him  a  support  by 
its  wide  circulation.  It  was  then  resolved  to  bring 
out  the  long  promised  life  of  Washington.  It  was 
written  by  ^eal  and  Watkins,  and  appeared  under 
the  name  of  Allen,  who  wrote  a  page  or  two 
of  the  preface,  in  two  volumes,  in  1821. 

John  Neal  did  his  friend  another  equally  good 
service,  by  reducing  his  poem  of  JVbaA,  it  having 
been  submitted  to  his  revision,  to  one  fifth  of  its 
ori^nal  dimensions.  As  this  fifth,  which  was 
pubhshed  in  1821,  contains  five  cantos,  and  would 
be  improved  by  a  second  reduction,  the  poem  in 
its  primeval  proportions  must  have  been  peculiar- 
ly suggestive  in  (juality  and  quantity,  as  well  as 
title,  of  the  event  it  celebrates.  It  began  with  the 
small  drop  of  *'  a  little  sonnet  addressed  to  a 
dove,"  which  it  was  the  author's  "  first  impres- 
sion," OS  ho  naively  states  in  his  preface,  ^^  would 
comprehend  and  exhaust  all  that  he  should  have 
to  say  upon  the  subject." 

The  ]>oem  as  published  commences,  whether 
owing  to  Mr.  Neal's  clippings  we  know  not,  yrith 
the  sending  forth  of  the  Raven.  The  other  events 


of  tlie  Bible  narrative  follow  in  due  sequence ; 
but  an  episode  occupying  the  fourth  canto  is  in- 
troduced, directed  against  the  disbelievers  in  the 
unity  of  the  race. 

The  author  claims  the  merit  of  simplicity  in  his 
prefieu^  and  is  fiiirly  entitled  to  do  so.  The  gene- 
ral course  of  the  verse  is  pleasing,  and  we  occa- 
sionally meet  with  happy  lines  like  this— 

And  each  loud  rain-drop  beats  a  funeral  knelL 

His  description  of  the  exodus  of  the  animals  ft-oni 
the  Ark  is  spirited,  but  contains  occasional  cou- 
plets, which,  however  true  to  nature,  have  slight 
connexion  with  poetry. 

The  Elephant 

What  veiiturouB  son  of  Adam  dares  oppose. 
That  mighty  arm  projecting  from  his  noeeff 

The  Hyena. 

Take  warning  from  the  brutes,  behold  they  stir, 
And  gaze  and  tremble  at  that  shining  fur. 

The  Dog. 

Come,  let  thy  social  tail  express  to  all 
Thy  heartfelt  raptures  at  thy  master's  calL 

The  career  of  the  offiipring  of  Japhet,  by  which 
the  author  represents  his  own  countrymen,  is  one 
of  the  best  passages  in  the  Poem.  It  is  followed 
by  a  contest  between  the  lion  and  eagle,  Britisli 
and  American.  The  former,  to  Noah's  dismay, 
attacks  Japhet's  son,  and  the  latter  thus  comes  to 
the  rescue. 

He  prayed,  then  paused,  and  lol  the  Zodiac  rings 
Witn  the  loud  clangor  of  descending  wings  I 
The  clouds  disperse,  and  now  by  heavenly  grace. 
An  Eagle,  soaring  in  his  pride  of  place, 
Was  seen,  the  head  of  Japheth  hovering  o*er; 
A  thunderbolt  the  pluming  stranger  bore — 
The  Patriarch  shuddered  at  the  dreadful  sights 
He  gazed  again,  and  oh  I  with  what  delight^ 
He  saw  that  harbinger  of  peace  serene, 
The  smiling  olive — with  its  leaf  of  green , 
Bright  o*er  his  wings,  and  in  a  ground  of  blue, 
A  constellation  broke  on  Koah*s  view : 
He  knelt,  with  lowly  reverence  on  the  ground, 
And  thirteen  stars  were  seen  to  sparkle  round ; 
The  lion  saw  the  shining  euard  displav. 
Their  lances  beaming  in  the  blaze  of  day: 
Back  o'er  the  wave  he  fled,  that  very  hour. 
And  left  the  child  that  he  would  ^n  devour. 

Allen  remained  editor  of  the  Ghronicle  until  hiii 
death  in  1826. 

THE  CHILD  or  JAPHSK 

A  boy  the  wondering  Patriarch  next  descried. 
Serene  in  youthful  beauty  by  his  side. 
He  saw  each  gentle  smile,  each  budding  grace, 
That  bloomed  more  largely  in  his  Japheth's  face. 
The  form,  the  air,  the  features,  well  ne  knew, 
His  bounding  heart  proclaimed  tlie  vision  true. 

Onward  he  passed — and  Noah  saw  with  fear, 
A  child  so  young  hod  no  kind  parent  near, 
Alaa,  who  knows  what  terrors  may  await  I 
What  dangers  threat  his  unprotected  stata 
Shield  him,  ye  angels  I  for  his  fate  is  hard. 
Be  thou,  blest  Providence,  tlie  pilgrim's  guard  I 

The  Patriarch  now  beheld  this  little  child 
Abandoned  to  a  vast  and  gloomy  wild — 
Here  savage  beasts  were  howling  round  for  prey, 
Here  savage  man  was  seen,  more  fierce  than  they. 
Through  the  dark  tangled  thickets,  Noah  spies 
Tlie  cruel  glances  of  ferocious  eyes, 
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Ttie  frown  of  scorn,  contortions  strange  and  wUd, 
All  bent  intensely  on  this  wandering  child. 

Onward  he  passed,  his  nerves  no  danger  shook. 
He  cast  to  heaven,  a  calm  confiding  look. 
The  selfsame  quiet  gaze  an  infant  shows. 
Who,  when  sun'ounded  by  a  thousand  foes. 
Costs  but  an  eye,  and  sees  n  parent  near. 
Then  forward  moves  insensible  to  fear  1 
For  well  he  knows,  that  steadfast  eye  surveys 
Ench  feeble  tottering  footstep,  as  he  strays ; 
He  knows  thnt  voice,  with  tenderness  replete, 
Will  oft  reprove  the  errors  of  his  feet: 
Secure  and  anxious  never  to  olfend 
His  kind  protecting  father  and  his  friend, 
Tiie  boy  sees  only,  in  the  hour  of  harm, 
Outstretched  salvation  in  that  powerful  arm. 

And  thus  did  Japheth  in  the  hour  of  care 
Rely  on  heaven,  for  all  his  strength  was  there. 
He  passed,  protected  by  an  holy  spell, 
Down  at  his  feet  the  swift  winged  arrows  fell. 

Onward  he  passed— -the  hostile  tribes  dismayed, 
To  see  an  infant  without  human  aid 
Defy  their  vengeance — ^felt  a  sacred  awe, 
Astonished  at  the  prodigy  they  saw. 
A  power,  superior  tar  to  uiortal  arts. 
Wrought  such  unnatural  terror  in  their  hearts. 
In  deep  astonishment  they  now  began 
To  think  the  wondrous  stranger  more  than  man. 

Onward  he  passed — and  now  with  wild  surprise. 
The  savage  man  and  beast  before  him  flies ; 
Howling  with  dread  they  souglit  the  forest  shade. 
Warned  by  the  beam  that  round  his  temples  played : 
No  eye  of  hostile  vengeance  could  endure 
The  iight  of  innocence,  so  calm,  so  pure. 

Onward  he  passed — through  perils  how  severe ; 
The  giant  forests  bowed  as  he  drew  near. 
Prostrated  all  their  honours,  and  expressed 
Their  reverence  for  so  wonderful  a  guest 
Where'er  he  trod,  as  by  divine  command. 
His  footsteps  in  this  dark  and  howling  land. 
Betokened  life,  and  joy,  and  light  serene. 
All  gay  with  flowers,  or  bright  with  cheerful  green. 
Tlius  when  the  storms  of  winter  pass  aw^ay. 
Succeeded  by  the  blythesome  venial  day :  ^ 
A  fairy  spirit  wanders,  none  can  see. 
So  light,  so  thin,  so  delicate  is  she. 
She  Hdea  the  wandering  zephyr,  as  he  roves 
Through  garden  walks,  or  more  majestic  groves. 
Touches  the  withered  herb— 'tis  decked  in  bloom, 
She  breathes — the  floweret  catches  the  perfume ; 
She  speaks,  and  joy,  ond  mirth,  and  transport  now, 
In  spangled  plumes  are  seen  on  every  bough ; 
In  every  place,  the  welcome  stranger  meets 
A  breathing  gratitude  of  varied  sweets. 

Onward  did  Japheth  pass,  where  savage  men, 
And  savage  beasts  had  snared  one  common  den ; 
Tlie  lofty  turrets  and  the  sacred  spires 
Held  glittering  parlance  with  the  solar  fires. 
And  fonns  of  female  innocence  were  seen. 
Beside  the  cottage,  all  embowered  in  green. 
Teaching  the  devious  needle  as  it  strays. 
To  lead  the  snowy  thread  thrtmgh  every  maze ; 
While  others  taught  the  embryo  flowers  to  bloom, 
Or  sung  to  the  sweet  labours  of  the  loom. 

Onward  he  passed,  his  visage  shone  so  clear, 
That  mountains, rivers,  inland  seas  appear; 
And  as  the  wondrous  infant  nearer  drew. 
They  stood  unveiled  to  Noah's  ravished  view ; 
Mountains,  who^e  shade  expanding  in  the  my, 
Seemed  sable  blots  upon  U)e  face  of  day, 
As  if  they  strove  in  all  their  pride  of  height 
To  measure  shadows  with  the  solar  light ; 


Rivers,  still  rushing  with  resistless  forc«. 

Afar  those  shining  serpents,  wound  their  coarae. 

Far  even  as  prophetic  eye  could  strain, 

And  sought  in  sweeping  majesty  the  main— 

Tlirough  forests  deep,o*er  mends,  and  down  the  valcd, 

The  Patriarch  saw  the  glitter  of  their  scales; 

Seas,  inland  seas,  that  chafing  with  disdain, 

At  such  seclusion  from  the  parent  main — 

Like  fierce  imprisoned  spirits  rave  and  roar. 

And  strive  to  Durst  the  bondage  of  the  shoreb 

LYMAN  BEECnER. 

Lyman  Bkechkr,  a  divine,  wlio  recaUs  by  his 
vigor  and  activity  through  a  long  life  the  renieiu- 
brance  of  the  best  days  of  the  New  England  pul- 
pit, was  born  at  New  Haven,  Connecticut,  Sep- 
tember 12,  1776.  He  was  educated  at  YuIc, 
pursued  theology  under  the  superAi^don  of  Presi- 
dent Dwight,  was  ordained  and  settled  at  East 
Hampti>n,  Long  Island,  in  1798.  In  1810,  he 
removed  to  Litchfield,  Conn.,  where  he  remained 
actively  engaged,  in  addition  to  his  parochial 
duties,  in  the  foundation  of  the  Connecticut  Mis- 
sionary, the  Education,  the  Bible,  and  other 
societies  formed  for  the  advancement  of  the  Chris- 
tian cause,  until  1826,  when  he  accented  a  call  to 
the  Hanover  Street  Church,  where  ne  continned 
until  1832,  bec<uning  the  President  of  the  Lane 
Theological  Seminary,  Cincinnati.  He  resigned 
this  oflice  in  1842,  and  returned  to  Boston,  where 
he  still  resides.  His  chief  publications  consist  of 
sermons  and  addresses,  and  a  work  on  Politieal 
Atheism.  A  collection  of  his  writings,  in  four 
compact  duodecimo  volumes,  was  made  in  Bos- 
ton in  1852. 

The  energy  and  activity  which  have  chanio- 
terized  every  stage  of  Dr.  Beecher's  long,  useful, 
and  laborious  career,  have  descended  in  nniiur 
paired  vigor  to  his  children.  Of  his  four  sons 
all  eminent  in  the  ministry,  one — Charles  Beecher 
— ^lias  publi-^hed  a  popular  volume,  Ths  Incarna- 
tion ;  or^  Pictures  of  th^  Virgin  and  her  Son,  and 
an  ingenious  work,  entitled  The  Conflict  of  Age»^ 
in  which  he  maintains  a  theory  referring  the 
origin  of  evil  to  a  supposed  existence  of  the  pro- 
genitors of  the  human  race  prior  to  Adam.  An«>- 
ther  brotlier,  Edward,  has  written  a  duodecimo 
volume  on  Baptism^  its  Impart  and  Modes;  and 
a  third,  Henry  Ward  Beedier,  is  one  of  the  meet 
popular  speakers  of  the  day.  His  sermons  attract 
an  andience,  Sunday  after  Sunday,  sufficient  to 
crowd  the  large  place  of  worship  in  Brooklj-n,  of 
which  he  is  pastor ;  and  he  is  equally  favored  in 
his  frequent  appearances  as  a  lecturer  on  topics 
of  the  day. 

The  daughters  of  Dr.  Beecher  contribute  their 
full  share  to  the  general  activity  of  the  family. 
Hiss  Catharine  Beecher  is  the  author  of  Donustie 
Service;  the  Duty  of  American  Women  to  their 
Country  ;  Hbusel'eeper''s  Receipt-Booh;  Moral  In^ 
structor ;  The  True  Remedy  for  the  Wrongs  <f 
Woman  ^  with  a  History  of  an  Enterprise  hating 
that  for  its  object ;  Treatise  on  Domestic  Economy ; 
and  Truth  Stranger  than  Fiction,  a  vigon>a9 
denunciation  of  the  alleged  flirtations  of  yonn^ 
divinity  students.  These  volumes  are  of  small 
compass,  and  designed  for  wide  popular  influ- 
ence. 

Of  the  other  sister,  Mrs.  Stowe,  wo  shall  have 
occasion  to  speak  at  a  later  period. 


JOHN  HENBT  HOBABT. 
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^'The  Beecher  fiiinily,^  remarks  a  writer  in  the 
North  American  Review,*  ^^  almost  constitute  a 
genus  by  themselves.  The  tsame  type  of  mind 
and  style  is  reproduced  in  the  writings  of  the 
venerable  father  and  of  his  singularly  gifted  chil- 
dren, though  stiffening  into  a  certain  solemn 
statelinens  in  the  author  of  The  Conflict  of  Age$^ 
and  in  Henry  Ward  trenching  clo:»e  upon  the 
dividing  lino  between  licit  humor  and  lithe  buf- 
foonery. The  father,  in  his  palmy  days,  was  un- 
equalled among  living  divines  for  dialectic  keen- 
ness, scathing  invective,  pungent  appeal,  lambent 
wit,  hardy  vigor  of  thought,  and  concentrated 
power  of  expression ;  but  he  always  ftimbled  over 
an  extra-Scriptural  metaphor,  and  exhibited  little 
beauty  exce[)t  that  of  strength  and  holiness, — :x 
beauty  which  never  shone  from  him  so  resplen- 
dently  as  now,  that,  on  the  verge  of  fourscore,  it 
hallows  the  sunset  of  as  noble  a  life  as  man  ever 
led,  and  presages  the  dawning  of  a  renewed 
youth  in  a  more  exalted  sphere  of  the  Divine 


service. 


JOHN  HENBT  HOBABT. 


John  Hexbt  Hobabt,  a  descendant  from  Joshua 
Hobart,  one  of  the  early  settlers  of  Ma<:sachusetts 
Bay,  WcW  born  in  Philadelphia,  September  14, 
1775.  He  was  prepared  for  college  in  the  Protes- 
tant Episcojml  Academy  of  that  city,  under  the 
charge  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Andrews,  afterwards 
Provost  of  the  University,  and  was  graduated  from 
Princeton  College  in  17U3.  He  was  then  induced 
to  engage  in  mercimtile  pursuits,  a  mode  of  life 
which  he  abandoned  after  a  brief  trial,  fur  the 
ministry.  While  engaged  in  his  preparatory 
studies  he  received  and  accepted  the  appointment 
of  tutor  in  Princeton  College,  which  he  retained 
until  his  ordination  by  Bishop  White,  in  June, 
1798.  He  commenced  his  clerical  labors  by 
taking  charge  of  two  country  parishes.  Trinity, 
Oxford,  and  All  Saints',  Pequestan.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year  he  accepted  a  call  to  New  Brunswick, 
but  preferring  the  quiet  of  a  country  parish, 
removed  to  Hempstead,  Long  Island.  During  his 
ministry  at  this  place,  he  married  a  daughter  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Chandler,  the  learned  and  zealous 
defender  of  Episcopacy  in  the  controversy  on  that 
subject  before  the  Revolution.  In  December  of  the 
same  year,  he  became  assistant  minister  of  Trinity 
Church,  New  York^  where  he  soon  attained  a 
high  rank  as  an  eloquent  preacher.  In  1804,  he 
published  a  snijiTl  devotional  volume,  The  Com- 
panion for  the  AUar,  It  was  followed  by  the 
Companion  to  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer^  and 
in  1807  by  his  Apology  for  Apostolic  Order ^  a 
work  designed  as  a  reply  to  the  strictures  of  the 
Rev.  John  M.  Mason  on  Episcopacy  in  the 
Christian  Magazine.  In  1808,  ne  commenced  a 
monthly  periodical,  The  Churchman^B  Magazine, 
In  May,  1811,  he  was  elected  Assistant  Bishop  of 
New  York,  the  Bishop,  Dr.  Moore,  being  incapa- 
citated by  age  for  the  performance  of  official  duty. 
One  of  the  earliest  acts  of  his  Episcopate  was  to 
urge  upon  the  Convention  the  founding  of  an 
institution  for  the  education  of  the  ministry. 
His  exertions  were  seconded  by  those  of  others, 
and  resulted  in  the  establishment  of  the  General 
Protestant  Episcopal  Seminary. 

♦  Oct  1S5I,  p.  4  4. 


I  In  1815,  he  pablished  a  Pastoral  Letter  to  the 
I  Laity  on  the  Bible  and  Common  Prayer  Book 
Society,  in  which  he  arged  the  propriety  of  tlie 
distribution  of  the  Prayer  Book  with  the  Bible. 
This  occasioned  much  opposition  from  those  who 
were  in  favor  of  a  general  union  of  all  sects  in 
\  the  distribution  of  the  sacred  volume  alone.  An 
institution  of  this  character,  the  American  Biblo 
Society,  was  soon  after  established.  The  Bishop, 
fearless  in  the  discharge  of  what  he  coubidored  to 
be  his  duty,  published  an  Address  to  Episcopalians, 
in  which  he  urged  those  under  his  charge  to 
refrain  from  supporting  a  plan  which  would  neces- 
sarily weaken  their  own  agency  for  promoting 
the  same  object.  In  his  charge  to  the  Convention 
'  of  1815,  on  the  Nature  of  the  Christian  Ministry 
,  as  set  forth  in  the  Offices  of  Ordination^  he  still 
further  enforced  his  views  of  the  inexpediency  of 
union  between  those  who  differed  widely  in 
essential  points  of  doctrine.  He  was  soon  after 
called  upon  to  preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  his 
associate.  Bishop  Moore.  On  the  publication  of 
this  discourse,  he  appended  to  it  ix  Dissertation  on 
the  State  of  Departed  Spirits  and  the  Descent  of 
Christ  into  Hell^  in  which  he  advocated  the 
doctrine  of  an  intermediate  state  of  consciousness 
between  death  and  the  resurrection,  with  a 
thoroughness  which  has  caused  the  e^«Ay  to 
become  a  standard  authority  upon  the  subject 

In  1823,  Bishop  Hobart  sailed  for  Europe,  the 
relaxation  of  travel  having  become  neccvsary  for 
the  re-establishment  of  his  health,  impaired  by 
his  unremitting  labors.  Ho  i*eniained  about  two 
years  abrotid.  During  his  visit  to  England,  where 
he  was  very  Avarmly  received,  he  published  two 
volumes  of  sennons,  which  were  immediately  re- 
printed in  this  city.  The  Sunday  a^r  his  return, 
he  preached  a  sennon  in  Trinity  Church,  in  which 
he  compared  the  countries*ho  had  visite<l  witli 
his  own,  and  dwelt  with  force  upon  the  superior 
advant'iges  of  our  voluntary  system  over  an  esta- 
bHshed  church  for  the  promotion  of  Christianity. 
The  discourse  wtis  printed  and  excited  much  com- 
ment, both  in  this  country  and  in  England. 

The  Bishop,  restored  to  health,  resumed  the 
duties  of  his  office  with  his  wonted  efficiency, 
continuing  their  discharge  to  the  moment  of  Ids 
hist  illness.  He  was  attacked  by  a  fever  while  at 
Auburn,  in  the  course  of  his  visitation  of  the 
diocese,  and  died  at  that  pla(!e  after  a  brief  illness, 
September  12,  1830.  A  collection  of  his  Post- 
humous Works^  with  a  Memoir  by  the  Rev. 
William  Berrian,  TiJD.^  Rector  of  Trinity  Church, 
was  published  in  1 833.*  His  hfe  w;is  also  written 
by  the  Rev.  John  M'Vickar.t 

The  character  of  Bishop  Hobart  was  warm, 
generous,  impulsive;  quick  in  intellect,  benevo- 
lent in  temper,  and  of  unwearied  activity  in  all  the 
habits  of  life.  Ho  was  always  busy  with  earnest 
devotion  to  his  Christian  calling,  while  he  did  not 
neglect  the  social  courtesies  and  innocent  enjoy- 
ments of  life.  He  had  a  scholar^s  taste  for  books, 
and  a  poet's  enjoyment  of  nature.  A  well  stored 
library  gratified  the  one,  and  a  small  but  nobly 
situated  piece  of  land  on  the  historic  site  in  New 


*  The  Poftthumons  Works  of  the  late  Kt  Ber.  John  Henry 
Hobart,  D.D.    With  a  Memoir  of  his  Life,  by  the  Rev.  WilUam 
Berrian,  D.D.    8  voia.  Sto.    Sword^  Stanford  &  C-a 
t  In  a  8eri«»s  of  three  Tolmnea,  the  Early,  the  Profe8stoDal» 
.   and  the  Closing  Tears  of  Bishop  J.  II.  Uobart. 
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Jersey  among  the  Short  Hills,  where  Washington 
had  held  his  post  of  observation,  ministered  to  the 
other  in  his  tew  opportunities  for  rural  retire- 
ment. 

His  pulpit  style  was  quick  and  energetic.  No 
audience  ever  slumbered  under  his  preaching. 

His  services  to  his  church  were  constant  and 
untiring.  Death  found  him  away  from  home 
engaged  in  a  laborious  visitation  of  his  diocese. 
New  York,  whither  his  remains  were  brought, 
gave  a  distinguished  testimony  to  his  personal 
character  in  3ie  long  procession  which  followed 
on  foot  in  his  funerd  from  the  parsonage  attached 
to  St.  John's  Church  in  Hudson  Square  to  Old 
Trinity,  where  a  fine  monument,  sculptured  by 
BflJl  Hughes,  was  erected  to  his  memory. 

AxnxGAK  nmroiFUEB  of  oim.  tbzsdom.* 

Let  us  never  withhold  the  acknowledgment,  that 
from  the  first  of  European  nations,  drawing  our 
origin,  we  have  also  derived  her  admirable  princi- 
ples of  civil  freedom.  Rejecting,  indeed,  the  feudal 
characteristics  of  her  polity,  the  monarchical  and 
aristocratic  features  of  her  constitution,  we  broadly 
and  fearlessly  recognise  the  ^eat  truth,  that  though, 
in  its  general  powers,  and  lo  its  sanctions,  govern- 
ment is  "  ordained  of  God,"  in  the  particular  form  of 
its  administration  "  it  is  the  ordinance  of  man ;"  and 
that,  in  this  sense,  the  people  only  are  the  source  of 
that  political  power,  whicn,  when  exercised  accord- 
ing to  the  legitimate  forms  of  the  constitution  which 
they  have  established,  cannot  be  resisted,  but  under 
the  penalty  of  resisting  the  "ordinance  of  God." 
Still,  thongh,  in  these  respects,  our  governments 
differ  from  that  of  England,  let  us  gratefully  remem- 
ber, that  from  her  we  have  derived  not  only  many  of 
her  unrivalled  maxims  of  jurisprudence,  those  which 
protect  the  freedom  of  the  subject  and  secure  the 
trial  by  jury,  but  those  great  principles  which  con- 
stitute the  superiority  of  the  modem  republics  above 
the  ancient  democracies.  These  are,  the  principle 
of  representation;  the  division  of  the  legislative, 
executive,  and  judiciary  departments;  the  check  on 
the  exercise  of  the  power  of  legislation  by  its  dis- 
tribution among  three  branches;  the  independence 
of  the  judiciary  on  all  influence,  except  that  of  the 
consUtution  ana  the  laws ;  and  its  accountability,  and 
that  of  the  executive,  to  the  people,  in  the  persons 
of  their  representatives ;  and  thus  what  constitutes 
the  choract eristic  blessing  of  a  free  people,  a  govern- 
ment of  laws  securing  to  all  the  enjoyment  of  life, 
of  liberty,  and  of  property. 

But  even  in  this,  next  to  our  own,  the  freest  of 
nations,  it  is  impomible  not  to  form  a  melancholy 
contrast  between  the  power  and  the  splendour  and 
the  wealth  of  those  to  whom  the  structure  of  society 
and  the  aristocratic  nature  of  the  government  assign 
peculiar  privileges  of  rank  and  of  political  conse- 
quence, with  tlie  dependent  and  often  abject  condi- 
tion of  the  lower  oraers ;  and  not  to  draw  the  con- 
clusion, that  the  one  is  the  imavoidable  result  of  the 
other. 

Advantages  confessedly  there  may  be  in  privi- 
lege<l  orders,  as  constituting  an  her^itary  and  per- 
manent source  of  political  knowledge  and  talent, 
and  of  refinement  and  elevation  of  character,  of  feel- 
ing, and  of  mannera.  And  in  this  view,  no  men  can 
be  more  imposing  or  more  interesting  than  the  high- 
minded  nomemen  and  gentlemen  of  England.  But, 
in  this  imperfect  world,  we  cannot  enjoy  at  the 
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same  time  all  possible  advantogea  And  those  which 
result  firom  the  hereditary  elevation  of  one  small 
class  of  society,  must  produce  in  all  the  noble  quali- 
ties which  distinguish  independent  freemen,  a  eor- 
responding  depression  of  the  great  mass  of  the  comr- 
munity.  Ana  can  we  for  a  moment  hesitate  which 
state  of  society  to  prefer  f  No.  It  is  the  glorious 
characteristic  of  our  admirable  polity,  that  the 
power,  and  the  property,  and  the  nappmeea,  which 
in  the  old  nations  of  the  world  are  confined  to  the 
few,  are  distributed  among  the  many;  that  the 
liveliness  and  content  which  pervade  the  humblest 
classes  among  us,  are  not  the  mere  reeult  of  that 
buoyancy  of  animal  spirits  which  nature  scema  to 
have  kindly  infused  into  our  frame,  and  whieh  man 
shares  with  the  beast  that  sports  in  the  field  or 
courses  over  the  plain — ^but  a  sober  sentiment  of 
independence,  nurtured  by  the  consciousness  that  in 
natural  rights  and  original  political  power  all^  are 
equal  iTie  obedience,  therefore,  which  fear  in  a 
grreat  measure  extorts  from  tlie  mass  of  the  people 
of  other  countries,  is  here  the  voluntary  offering  of  a 
contented  and  happy,  because,  in  the  broadest  sense 
of  the  term — a  free  people. 

PHILANBEB  CHASE. 


BiBHOP  Chase,  one  of  the  greatest  promoters  of 
institutions  of  sound  learning  in  the  United  States, 
was  a  descendant  from  Aquila  Chase,  a  naUve  of 
Cornwall,  England,  who  came  to  America  in 
1640,  and  after  a  residence  of  five  years  at  Hamp- 
ton, New  Hampshire,  settled  at  Newbury,  Massa- 
chusetts. His  grandson,  Dudley,  the  father  of  the 
bishop,  removed  with  his  several  brothers  to  a 
township  of  which  he  had  obtained  a  grant  on 
the  Connecticut  river,  above  Fort  No.  4,  now 
Charleston,  which  was  then  the  limit  of  settle- 
ment. After  planting  a  crop,  but  before  the 
settlers  could  build  a  house,  he  was  joined  by  h» 
wife,  who  was  the  first  white  woman  who  sought 
a  home  above  Fort  No.  4.  The  scene,  as  described 
by  his  mother,  is  happily  narrated  in  the  bi^op's 
Reminiscences. 

"  With  your  leave,  madam,"  said  Pilot  Spalding. 
«•  I  think  it  prulent  that  your  husband  come  to  is. 
and  give  orders  where  he  will  have  his  fsmiiy 
landed.'*  Ac3ordingly  he  made  fast  the  canoe  to  the 
willows,  a  id  desired  us  to  await  his  return.  Your 
fiither  could  get  no  direct  answer  from  ^Mldii^  as 
to  the  nature  of  the  cargo  he  had  brought  "  Come 
ani  s-e."  was  all  he  would  say.  "  I*  all  wdl  f  "  said 
yonr  father,  "  have  you  broi^'it  us  a  good  supply 
of  food  f  **  "  Come  and  see,"  replied  Spalding,  with 
animation,  and  in  an  instant  they  burst  upon  our 
view ;  and  as  your  dear  father  stood  on  the  margin 
of  the  high  bank,  he  sow  beneath  his  feet  the  frail 
bark,  in  which  were  his  wife  and  children.  Ths 
emotion  was  almost  too  much  for  him.  I  saw  this, 
ani  sprang  forward,  the  children  quickly  folio wiot 
He  received  us  with  a  mixture  of  joy  mingled  with 
agony.  "  Are  you  come  to  die  hero,"  he  exclaimed, 
«•  before  your  time  f  We  hare  no  house  to  shelter 
you,  and  you  will  perish  before  we  can  get  one 
erected."  "  Clioer  up,  cheer  up,  my  faithftil  \  *  wa 
I  to  your  father ;  'Met  the  smiles  and  the  rud  Jy 
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fitces  of  Yom  ehOdrai,  mod  tiie  liesltli  and  cheer- 
fiilnen  of  your  wife,  make  yoa  joylbL  If  yoa  liATe 
no  hoiue,  yoa  hAve  strength  sad  haodi  to  make  ooe. 
The  Ood  we  worahip  vrSk  blew  ua,  and  help  u»  to 
obtain  a  shelter.  Cheer  up,  cheer  np,  my  fiuthfcd  1 " 
llie  annshine  of  joy  and  hope  t>eg«n  to  beam 
from  his  eonntenaiice;  the  news  was  eommunieated 
throoghoot  the  company  of  workmen,  and  the  woods 
rang  with  shouts  at  the  arriral  of  the  first  white 
woman,  and  the  firet  fiimily  on  the  banks  of  the 
Connecticiit  rtver  above  Fori  Number  Fo>ut.  All 
assembled  to  see  the  strangers,  aiid  strove  to  do  them 
aets  of  kindnesK.  The  trees  were  qoiekly  felled  and 
peeled,  and  the  clean  bark  in  large  sheets  was  spread 
for  a  floor;  other  sheets  being  fastened  by  thongs 
of  twisted  twigs  to  stakes  driven  in  the  groand, 
were  raised  for  walls  or  laid  on  cross-pieces  for  a 
roof;  and  the  eheerfoi  fire  soon  made  gliul  our  little 
dwelling.  The  space  of  three  hours  was  not  eon* 
samed  in  effecting  this ;  and  never  were  men  more 
happy  than  those  who  contributed  thus  speedily  and 
effectually  to  supply  our  wants.  Beds  were  brought 
from  the  canoe  to  this  rustic  pavilion,  and  on  them 
we  rested  sweetly,  fearless  of  danger,  though  the 
thick  foliage  was  wet  with  dew,  and  the  wild  beasts 
howled  all  around  us,  trusting  to  the  protecting 
hand  of  Providence,  and  the  watchful  fidelity  of  our 
fisithful  neighboriL 

Tho  Fettleraent  was  called  Cornish,  in  honor  of 
the  ancient  family  home,  and  prospered.  It  was 
here  that  PhiUnder  Chase  was  born,  December 
14,  1775.  He  was  the  yonnge^t  of  a  family  of 
fourteen,  and  derived  his  Christian  name  from  one 
of  the  characters  of  Young's  Night  Thoughts,  of 
which  he  tells  ns  his  father  was  so  great  an  ad- 
mirer, that  he  knew  the  whole  poem  by  heart. 
One  of  his  brothers,  Dndley,  became  Chief  Justice 
of  Vermont,  and  Senator  of  the  United  States. 
Philander  was  brought  up  on  the  farm,  with  the 
expectation  of  leading  an  agricultural  life,  when 
In  his  fifteenth  year  he  broke  his  leg,  and  in  the 
season  of  confinement  which  consequently  ensued, 
was  advised  by  his  father  to  change  his  plans. 

The  advice  was  followed,  and  in  the  fall  of 
1791,  after  a  preparation  of  Ie«  than  a  year,  he 
entered  Dartmouth  College.  It  was  here,  he  states, 
that  in  the  winter  of  1793  and  '4  he  became  ac- 
quainted with  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer,  and 
soon  after,  with  many  of  his  reUtives,  conformed 
to  the  church  in  which  he  was  to  occupy  a  pro- 
minent position. 

After  taking  his  degree  in  1795,  he  went  to 
Albany  in  search  of  *^  an  English  cleivyman,'^ 
who  was  said  to  reside  in  that  city.  His  nar- 
rative relates  the  result. 

Having  passed  Market,  he  entered  Court  street, 
and,  stopping  at  Wendal's  Hotel,  inquired,  where 
lives  the  Rev.  Thomas  Ellison,  the  Episcopal  clergy- 
man ?  "  What,  the  English  Dominie  f "  replied  a 
friendly  voice.  "  You  will  go  up  State  street — pnss 
the  English  stone  church,  which  stands  in  the  miadle 
of  that  street,  and  as  you  go  up  the  hill,  turn  the 
second  comer  to  the  right ;  there  lives  the  English 
Dominie,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellison,  in  a  newly-built 
white  house,  the  only  one  on  the  block  or  clay 
bank.**  It  was  indeed  just  so;  and  the  writer 
mounted  the  plank  door-steps,  and  with  a  trembling 
hand  knockeu  at  the  door  of  the  rector  of  St  Peter's, 
Albany.  "Is  this  the  Rev.  Mr.  Ellison! "  said  the 
writer,  as  the  top  of  a  Dutch-built  door  was  opened 
by  a  portly  gentleman  in  black,  with  prominent  and 


mereing  ejres»  and  powdered  hair,  "  My  name  is 
Elhson^  said  he,  **  and  I  crave  yours f  "  Giving  his 
j  name,  the  writer  said,  **  I  have  come  from  New 
I  Hampshire,  the  place  of  my  nativity,  and  being  very 
desirous  of  becoming  a  candidate  for  holv  orders 
I  will  be  much  obliged  for  your  advice."  Mr.  Elli- 
son then  said,  **  God  bless  you  I  walk  in.** 

He  pursued  his  studies  for  the  ministry  with 
Mr.  Ellison,  and  on  tlie  tenth  of  May,  1798,  was 
ordained  deacon  in  St.  Geoiige^s  Church,  Xew 
York.     He  was  immediately  appointed  an  itine- 
rant preacher    in    the  northern    and  western 
portions  of  the  State.    At  that  time  there  were 
',  but  two  clergymen  of  his  faith  above  the  High- 
j  laiids,  Mr.  EUison  at  Albany,  and  Mr.  Xash  in 
■  Otsego  County.    In  his  western  tour,  after  orga- 
nizing parishes  in  Utica  and  Auburn,  he  visited 
^'  good  Mr.  Nash.^'    The  account  of  tliis  visit  is 
one  of  the  most  characteristic  passages  of  the 
^*  Beminiseences.^ 


VA* 


The  writer  does  not  pretend  to  more  sensibility 
than  falls  to  the  lot  of  most  men,  but  there  was 
something  in  this  meeting  between  Mr.  Xash  and 
himself  of  a  peculiar  character,  and  calculated  to 
call  fortli  whatever  of  moral  sensibility  he  possessed. 
It  was  a  meeting  of  ^wo  persons  deeply  convinced 
of  the  primitive  ana  apostolic  foundation  of  the 
Church  to  which,  on  account  of  its  purity  of  doctrine, 
and  the  divine  right  of  its  ministry,  they  had  fled 
from  a  chaos  of  confusion  of  other  secta.  They 
were  both  **  missionaries,'*  though  the  name  was  not 
understood  or  appreciated.  The  one  had  given  up 
all  his  h(»pes  of  more  comfortable  living  in  t!ie  wcU 
stored  country  at  the  East,  and  had  come  to  Ots.^go 
County,  to  preach  the  (iospel,  and  build  up  the 
Church  on  npostolic  gronnd,  with  no  assurance  of  a 
salary  but  such  as  he  could  glean  from  the  cold  soil 
of  unrenewed  nature,  or  pluck  from  the  clostors  of 
the  few  scions  which  he  might  engraft  into  the  vine, 
Chnst  Jesus.  He  lived  not  in  a  tent,  as  Uie  patri- 
archs did,  surrounded  with  servants  to  tend  his 
flocks  and  to  milk  his  kine,  and  "  bring  him  butter 
in  a  lordly  dis^h  ;**  but  in  a  cabin  built  of  unhewn 
logs,  with  scarcely  a  pane  of  glass  to  let  in  light 
sufficient  to  read  his  Biole ;  and  even  this  cabin  was 
not  his  own,  nor  was  he  permitted  to  live  in  one  for 
a  long  time  together.  All  this  was  witnessed  by  the 
other,  who  came  to  see  him,  and  helped  him  to  carry 
his  little  articles  of  crockery,  holding  one  handle 
of  the  baaket  and  Mr.  Nash  the  other,  and  as  tliey 
walked  the  road,  "  talked  of  the  things  pertaining 
to  the  kingdom  of  God" 

The  writer  cannot  refrain  from  tears  in  bringing 
to  mind  the  circumstances  attending  this  interesting 
scene,  that  man,  who  was  afterwards  emphatically 
called,  "  Father  Kosh,"  being  the  founder  of  the 
Church  in  Ots^o  County — who  baptized  great  num- 
bers of  both  adults  and  children,  and  thus  was  the 
spiritual  father  of  so  many  of  the  family  of  Christ, 
and  who  spent  all  his  life  and  strength  in  toiling  for 
their  spiritual  benefit—was  at  this  period  so  little 
regarded  by  the  Church  at  large,  and  even  by  his 
neighbors,  that  he  had  not  the  means  to  move  his 
BulMtance  from  one  cabin  to  another  but  with  his 
own  hands,  assisted  only  by  his  wife  and  small 
children,  and  a  passing  missionary.  WcU  does  the 
writer  remember  how  the  little  one-roomed  cabin 
looked  as  he  entered  it;  its  rude  door,  hung  on 
wooden  hinges,  creaking  as  they  turned ;  how  joy- 
ful that  good  man  was  that  he  had  been  mindful 
to  fetch  a  few  nails^  which  he  had  used  in  the  other 
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«mbin,  iu»t  left,  for  his  comfort  in  this,  now  the  re- 
ccptBcle  of  all  hi»8ab(itunoe.  The^e  he  drove  into  the 
Iogr«  with  great  judgniei it,  choosing  the  place  moet 
appropriate  for  his  hat,  his  coat,  and  other  garments 
of  himself  and  family.  AH  this  while  his  patient 
wife,  who,  directing  tlie  chiKlren  to  kmdle  tlie  fire, 
prepared  the  foo<]  for — whom  t  Shall  it  be  said  a 
strang'^r  f  No ;  but  for  one  who  b}*  sympathy  felt 
himself  more  tlieir  brother  than  by  all  the  ties 
of  nature,  and  who,  by  the  example  now  set  before 
him,  learned  a  lesson  of  inexpressible  use  to  him  all 
the  days  of  his  Bubaequeni  life. 

Mr.  Cha^o  soon  after  established  himself  in 
Poughkt'fp>ie,  where  he  remained  until  1805, 
8up)K>rting  hiiu>elf  mainly  by  teaching.  lie  then, 
at  the  ret|iK'8t  of  the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  who 
had  reeeived  an  application  for  a  clergyman  from 
the  Protestants  of  5»ew  Orleans,  removed  to  that 
city.  He  assisted  in  the  organization  of  Clirist 
Church,  became  its  rector,  establishe<l  a  school,  and 
made  missionary  excursions  in  the  surrounding 
country.  In  1811  he  returned  to  the  North,  in 
consequence  of  the  necessity  of  providing  for  the 
education  of  the  children  he  had  left  there.  His 
next  parochial  cbar^re  was  at  Hartford,  where  he 
ppent,  he  infonns  us,  tlie  most  peaceful  period  of 
his  life.  In  1814  his  father  and  mother  died, 
having  attained  tlie  venerable  n^vs  of  eighty-six 
and  eighty-one  years.  In  1817  he  left  his  com- 
fortable and  happy  home,  to  devote  himself  to 
the  great  work  of  mis'^ionary  lalnir  in  Oijii».  He 
started  on  the  secnntl  of  March,  and  travelled  in 
a  Btage-^leigh  to  Hatavia.  From  Buflnlo,  he  pro- 
ceeded over  the  ice  on  the  hike  to  Ohio,  a  journey, 
owing  to  tlie  lateness  of  tlie  season,  attended 
witli  great  peril.  AVe  again  resort  to  the  bishop's 
narrative. 

It  was  terrific  to  the  feelings,  if  not  in  tlie  eye  of 
rea^on,  to  hear  the  water  pour  over  tlie  runners  of 
the  sleigh  as  we  ero^^ed  this  muddy  stream,  in  a 
dark  night,  so  far  out  from  shore.  Yhe  man  (who 
had  brought  tliem  a  staf^e  on  their  journey)  was 
liberally  rewarded  for  liis  extra  trouble,  ami  that 
night  we  stayed  at  Mack  s  Taver:i ;  an  elderly  per- 
son, who  ngreed  that  his  hired  man  should  take  us 
on  the  lake  as  far  ns  the  Four  Comers — a  place 
whore  there  were  two  log  cabins — about  twent3'-five 
miles  phoi-t  of  Pennsylvania  line. 

The  next  morning  was  eold  but  clear — no  wind, 
and  the  day  promised  to  be  miUl  and  pleasant.  A 
large,  good,  travelling  horse  was  put  l>efore  a  one- 
horse  sleigh,  called  by  the  landlord  his  •*  cutter," 
large  enough  to  accommodate  two  and  the  driver. 
It  was  sunrise  ere  we  set  off. 

In  getting  out  on  to  the  lake,  we  had  to  pass  be- 
tween several  mounds  of  ice,  and  sometimes  to  elinib 
over  large  cakes,  which  had  been  thrown  up  together 
by  the  force  of  the  winds  and  waves.  But  the  driver 
knew  his  way,  and  the  horse  was  rough-shod,  and 
the  cutter  was  strong  and  well  built.  The  scene 
before  us,  as  we  came  out  from  among  tlie  mounds 
of  ice,  was  exceedingly  brilliant,  and  even  sublime. 
Before  us,  up  the  lake,  was  a  level  expanse  of  glassy 
iee,  fro-^i  two  to  three  miles  wide,  between  two 
ranges  of  iee  mountains,  all  stretching  parallel  with 
the  hike  shore  and  with  one  another,  as  far  as  the 
•ye  could  extend,  till  they  were  lost  in  the  distance. 
On  this  expanse,  and  on  tliese  mountains,  and  on  the 
icie1e^  which  hung  in  vast  quantitiea,  and  in  an  in- 
finite vnrietv  of  shapes  from  the  rocky,  lofty,  and 
sharjvargled  shore  on  the  left,  the  rising  sun  was 
-pouring  hia   beamsi      Light    and  shade    wtrt  ao 


distinet,  brilliancy  and  darkne«  were  in  such  prox- 
imity, and  yet  so  Dlended,  as  to  produce  an  effect  of 
admiration  and  praise  to  the  great  Creator,  never 
before  experienced.  It  would  he  in  vain  to  ezpren 
them  here. 

What  added  to  the  adoring  g^r«titiide  to  God,  for 
having  made  all  things  with  sueh  consummate  i^kill 
and  splendor,  was  what  appeared  as  we  rode  alor.g 
between  these  mountains  of  iee,  manifestiiig  God's 
I>rovi<ieutiul  goodness,  which  went  hand  in  hand 
witii  His  power  and  wisdom.  Ihe  bald-beailed 
eagles  sat  on  these  mountains  of  iee,  with  each  a  fish 
in  liis  claw,  fresh  and  clean,  as  if  just  taken  from  the 
limpid  lake.  **  What  noble  birds !  How  deliciom 
the  repast!  Whence  do  thev  obtain  these  fish  at 
this  inclement  season  f  "  said  tlie  writer.  '*  lliey  get 
them,"  said  the  driver,  **from  the  top  of  the  ice. 
These  were  thrown  up  and  deposited  by  the  winds 
and  wnvcft,  in  the  atonns  of  last  winter,  and  being 
immediately  frozen,  have  been  kept  till  this  spring, 
when  the  sun  thaws  them  out  for  the  eagles  and 
ravens,  who  at  this  scnson  have  nothing  else  to  feed 
on."  As  the  driver  told  this  simple  story  of  the  fish, 
ar.d  the  storms,  and  the  eagles,  how  clearly  appeared 
the  ])rovideiitial  goodness  of  God  !  '*  And  will  not 
He  who  feedeth  the  eagles  and  the  ravens,  which  he 
hath  made  to  depend  on  his  goodness,  fee<l,  and  sup- 
port, and  ble^s  a  poor,  defenceless,  solitary  mission- 
ary, who  gotHh  foith,  depentlii  g  on  his  merty,  to 
pre.-ich  his  holy  word,  aud  to  build  up  his  chuieh  in 
the  wilderness  t  **  There  was  an  answer  of  laitli  to 
this  question,  more  consolii  g  than  if  the  wealth  of 
the  Indies  had  been  laid  at  his  feet. 

It  was  a  little  before  no<m  when  our  Cntaraugus 
driver  stopped  on  the  ice,  ofpo^ite  Four  Coriers. 
Haviig  received  his  pay  and  ]  ut  the  luggage  on  the 
bank,  he  returned.  "Thus  far  had  the  Lord  helped.* 
What  next  would  be  our  lot  we  knew  liot  Leav- 
ing our  trunks  on  the  b*'ach,  where  there  was 
nothii  g  to  molest  them,  we  walked  up  ti.e  ba:.k 
towards  the  cabinsL  As  we  weiit,  the  wi  ii  er  per- 
ceive«l  a  pair  <»f  smooth,  black  horses,  witli  their 
harness  on,  eating  beside  the  fei.ce,  a:  d  a  man,  sittii  g 
not  far  off,  shaving  shirgles.  "  W^ho  owi  a  thcbe 
hoi-se^f*  said  the  writer.  **  I  do,**  said  the  nmn. 
*•  Have  you  also  a  good  sleigh  ?  "  "  Yes."  "  Will 
you  put  them  before  it  immediately,  and  take  two 
persons  up  the  lake  as  far  as  Pennsylvania  line  f  "  At 
this  he  paused— said  he  hnd  just  moved  on  from  the 
ea.st,  and  wanted  money,  **  bad  enough,"  having,  in 
moving  his  family,  expended  every  cent  he  had. 
•*  But,"  8.iid  he,  "  it  is  a  dangerous  joo  you  ask  of  me, 
for  the  lake  is  open  above,  and  the  wind  puts  the 
water  in  motion,  and  that  causes  the  ice  tnis  way 
Ui  crack ;  and  they  s:iy  it  is  dangerous  to  travel  o:r ; 
but  if  I'ou  reward  me*  a  little  extra,  I  think  Til  gn."* 

The  bargain  was  soon  made ;  a  few  dough-nuts 
bought  of  the  woman  in  the  cabin  sufficed  to  allay 
the  hunger  of  the  two  tra%  ellers,  and  hearii  g  the 
man  whistlirg  for  his  dog,  and  cracking  his  \ihip  to 
his  prancing  horses,  just  ready  to  start,  they  botli 
ran  to  the  lake  and  were  soon  adjusted  in  their 
seatsL  The  horses  trotted  with  uncommon  speed, 
and  had  eveimess  as  well  as  length  of  step.  The 
shore  seemed  to  fiy  beside  us,  ns  since  when  on  our 
railroads,  and  soon  were  the  Four-  Comers  out  of 
eight. 

The  writer  soon  pereeiyed  the  dangers  to  which 
his  present  driver  had  alluded,  and  the  eight  caused 
DO  ordinary  feelingsi  The  cracks  in  the  ice  became 
more  and  more  yisible,  and  continued  to  increase  in 
width,  as  we  drove  rapidly  along.  Nothing,  bow- 
ever,  was  said.  The  honee  having  trotted  without 
injury  over  the  small  cracks,  became  soon  accustomed 
to  leap  over  the  wide  ones ;  but  none  were  so  wide 
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as  to  kt  in  tlie  nmnas  WnctliwiM;  and  ve  bleseed 
God  silendj,  though  hcartilT,  for  eTcnr  soccesliil 
leap. 

y^w  spirits  seemed  to  be  giren  to  oar  fiuthfiil 
beast»  the  farther  the y  went — no  vhip  vas  oeeeasAnr. 
The  driver  clnr^  to  hU  eeat,  ani  seemed  to  enjoy 
their  inoreaaed  speed.  A  houfe  v«3  in  surbt.  and 
directly  be  palled  op  to  the  sm<<>rh,  r<ebl>iy  ^hore. 
•*  This  IS  the  plaee  I  proaii*e«l  to  briii«  yoa  io  ;  it  is 
Pennsylrania  line:  You  are  lov  on  the  lake  «hore 
of  that  state.*  *"  I  will  go  ijO  further  on  the  ioe,* 
said  the  writer.  **  i  am  .Had  to  hear  you  say  $o,* 
said  Mr.  Hibbard.  **  for  ray  heart  has  been  ia  my 
month  all  the  way.*  "  Why  did  n«>t  yon  »(>eak.  if 
yon  objected  to  this  nmde  of  traretlingf "  said  the 
writer.  **  Becaose.*  said  he,  **  I  was  »named  not  to 
posses!  as  moeh  eonrase  as  a  nu.ii5ter.'  Uow  little 
did  he  know  of  the  writer,  wao  had  no  courage 
aside  from  his  tnut  in  God.  The  drirer  reeeived 
his  pay,  called  for  his  dos,  and  was  o£  Once  more 
we  were  on  the  kmely  beaw>n. 

He  read  prayer*  and  prearhel  for  the  fir<t  time 
in  Ohio,  on  the  IHrli  of  March,  HIT,  made  a 
tonr  throi^;fa  th-.*  SLite.  was  joined  by  his  wife 
and  family,  and  settled  down.on  a  tnict  of  land 
of  one  handred  and  tii'ty  acres  at  Worth in^ton, 
taking  chanre  at  the  sa-ne  time  of  churches  in 
that  place,  CoIamr>r».  and  I>e1  iware.  In  January, 
1818,  a  Omvention  was  hcM  at  Colnmhoa»  at 
whi»'h  the  Diocxr*e  of  Oliio  wrvs  or^mized,  and  at 
A  snbse  ]aent  Convention  in  Jane,  Mr.  Ch:u«  was 
elected  bishop.  Hi  hafl,  on  the  lifth  of  May 
prerioos,  had  the  misfortune  to  Io<e  his  wife.  On 
the  eleventh  of  February,  181 1*.  he  wa-*  con- 
8ecr:ited  by  Bishop  White.  He  was  marrie<l  on 
Sanday,  July  4  of  the  same  year,  to  Miss  Sophia 
M.  Iii?raham. 

In  1823  the  bishop  formed  the  resolution  of 
▼isitln^  En^Ian'l,  t>  solicit  funds  for  the  e^tabli-ih- 
ment  «>f  a  school  «>f  theolo-jy  in  the  West.  The 
scheme  was  re^inlc  1  as  chimerical  by  hi^?  brother 
bishops  A"' 1  met  with  opposition  fpo:n  the  friends 
of  the  Gcnenil  Thool.fj-icU  Se-ninary  in  New 
York.  The  bishop  persevered,  and  with  the 
small  provision  of  $1*>0  to  meet  his  expense^ 
sailed  for  Liverpot>L  His  first  experiences  were 
disiieartenin^,  but  he  per-^verel,  and  fonnd  in 
Lord  Gam  bier,  to  wh'>m  he  carrie«l  a  letter  from 
Henry  Clay,  and  lyrnl  Kenyon,  liberal  and  influ- 
ential friends.  The  bi^^hop  made  a  donation  of 
bis  fann  to  tlie  proposed  seminary,  and  agreed 
that  no  funds  contributed  should  be  drawn,  until 
Engr^h  (l.iaors  were  satisfied  by  the  voucher  of 
Henry  Clay,  or  in  case  of  his  death  the  Governor 
of  the  State,  that  the  conclitions  of  the  gift  had 
been  complied  witli.  He  returned  after  a  few 
monthj>*  absence  with  about  $2^,000.  The  semi- 
nary wa^  coramenoed  by  the  reception  of  s^tudents 
in  Uie  bishop^s  own  house  at  Worthington.  lie 
appointed  bis  teachers  and  paid  them  from  his 
own  funds,  and  snch  as  he  collected  from  the 
students  themselves.  His  wife  was  his  secretary, 
liis  housekeeper,  his  adviser,  and  treasurer  in  all  ' 
this.  Such  a  commencement  of  a  great  institn- 
tton  of  religion  and  learning,  on  so  economical  a 
plan,  was  never  elsewhere  witnessed.  The  next 
step  was  the  purchase  of  eight  thousand  acres  as 
a  domain.  The  bishop  rightly  estimating  the  im- 
portance of  his  own  personal  supervision,  built  a  | 
cabin  on  the  lull  on  which  the  college  was  to 
stand. 


The  whole  sorfiMe  of  the  hill  was  then  a  wim^mO^ 
irg  a  greater  part  of  it  eovered  with  f^en  and 
np^nme^i  trees,  between  and  over  whieh  had  eo«ne 
np  a  ae.^ad  grvvth  of  thiek  trees  aovl  boshes.. 
It  was  oo  »noh  a  place  as  t\i»  ^prorerbLdly  iiujvr- 
TUMK  eT«m  to  the  husiters  alter  wolves,  whiclt  tuj^.le 
it  their  covert  K  that  the  wri:cr  (itched  hb  tent,  if 
sno.^  it  inay  be  call^L  On  the  <iOQth  end  or  pn>- 
mont  •ry  of  this  hill  \^n«ar  to  mhioh,  be!o«-.  rat  the 
fxvad  u#*^l  bv  the  first  settler* \.  crew  ^omc  tall  oak 
tree*,  whi.-h  e\ide:itly  had  esou;^d  the  hurricanes 
in  diys  of  yonf.  I  iider  the  *«.ci:e.-  *-(  thc>'\  Sk>me 
boards  in  a  li^lit  wadr-m  were  takca  nearly  t«^  t':c  ton 
of  the  hill ;  mere  they  were  dr>»ppcd.  and  it  wa$ 
with  tLe*e  the  writer's  ho*x<e  was  built,  after  the 
brjsh  was  with  great  difficulty  cleared  away.  Two 
crot-'hcsl  sticks  were  driven  into  the  ground,  and  on 
the:  a  a  tra:.-* verse  pole  was  pUoed,  and  oo  this  poic 
were  pla  e  i  the  boani^,  incliniL>g  to  the  grround  eaoh 
wav.  The  ezi'U,  or  ir-.ble*,  to  this  room  or  nH»f- 
shc)t-r,  were  bnt  slightly  cl«>*eii  by  fome  c'n;* 
boards  rived  oa  the  spot  fnnn  a  fallen  oak  tree.  The 
be  Is  to  sleep  on  were  thr\»wn  on  bun<llos  of  straw, 
kept  np  from  the  damp  grvMind  by  a  kind  of  t^n- 
porary  pUtforrn,  re>ii:  e  on  st jike»  driven  deeply  into 
the  earth.  Tliis  was  the  fir^  habitation  oa  Gambier 
Hill,  and  it  s*o<»d  very  nearly  on  the  site  where  now 
rises  the  noble  edifice  of  Keiivou  Colles^e. 

On  his  vi>it  to  the  ea^,  to  nttend  the  meeting 
of  the  (JoTieral  Convent»«m.  the  bi>h\»p  male  a 
tour,  durin:;  which  he  c*»Heote  I  a  larjresora  in  aid 
of  his  pn>jcct.     A  portion  of  tlie  buildings  was 
a>mmeiico.l  on  his  return,  and  in  good  season 
completed.    Scarcely,  however,  had  the  institu- 
tion gime  into  operation,  when  a  diiiicidty  antse 
between  the  bishop  and  the  pn»fe>5c^>rs  as  to  t!»o 
limits  of  the  |i*>wor  of  the  fonner  as  ex-i^ju-io 
president.     The  i n;it ter  was  bn>U£rhl  i nto  the  L  on- 
Tention  of  the  dioce<e  in    1831,  and  a  rej>ort 
made,  virtually  endorsing  the   professor:^.     The 
bishop  sai  1  nothing,  and  the  report  wa'<  unani* 
moiL^ly  adofited.     He  letireil  fA>m  the  Conven- 
tion, and  tendered  his  resiiri^ation,  which  was  ac- 
cepted.    He  soon  after  removed  to  Miohig^m  with 
his  family,  where  he  occupied  himself  with  his 
wonted  enerfry  in  mis^^ionary  duty  as  a  presbvter, 
until  he  recjive<l  in  1835  an  invitation  froni  the 
small  handful  of  clergy   and   laity  which  com- 
p<>*?d  the  diocese,  to  become  the  fiist  Bi-^hop  of 
Illinois.     He  accepted  the  appointment,  and  soon 
after,  nndannted  by  the  hiurd  rei)nital  his  fonner 
labors  had  received,  K^gan  his  exertions  for  the 
foundation  of  a  Theological  Seminary  and  College. 
He  saileil  for  England  in  OctolH>r,  to  appeal  again 
to  his  old  friend-*  for  aid,  and  the  appeal  was 
liberally  responded  to.     Further  donations  in  the 
Eastern   States   enable^l  him  to  buv  land,  and 
commence  l>u i Id i ng.     The  c* >mer-stone  of  the  new 
institution,  Jul>ilee  Colk^re,  was  l^d  on  the  fourth 
of  April,  1839,  on  a  large  and  beautiful  tract  of 
land,  secured  by  the  bishop^s  wise  foret hough t» 
as  a  domain  and  future  source  of  revenue.     He 
next  passed  a  year  in  travelling  through  the 
States,  north  and  south,  soliciting  funds  to  es- 
tablish scholarships,  and  was  tolerably  successful 
in  his  efforts.    His  Reminiscences  were  written 
and  published  with  a  Wew  to  advance  the  same 
cause.    Jubilee  College  was  built  and  openetl,  and 
the  good  and  venerable  prelatl^  by  virtue  of 
geniority  the  presiding  bishop  of  his  church,  was 
enabled  to  eiyoy  for  some  years  the  spectacle  of 
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its  hftrmony  and  naeMneM.  His  cottage  home, 
Bobin's  Neat,  was  not  far  off,  and  it  was  here 
that  on  the  twentieth  (lav  of  September,  18C2,  he 
closed  his  long  life  of  labor  and  nsefulness,  a 
career  unoqualled  in  its  results  by  that  of  any 
clergyman  in  the  United  States. 

BUhop  Chattel  EeminitMnea  fill  two  large 
octavo  volumes,  a  Iiii^  portion  of  which,  how- 
ever, is  occupied  by  letters  addressed  to  him, 
and  documents  counected  with  the  Ohio  oonti-o- 
versy,  and  other  evente  of  his  life.  The  work 
abounds  in  passages  of  great  beauty,  the  charac- 
ter of  which  may  be  judged  from  the  eitracU 
inter^rsed  in  our  narrative.  They  reiuind  us 
of  the  heaKfelt  simplicity  of  Izaak  Walton.  The 
earao  noble  trait  whs  a  characleristio  of  the  dis- 
courses and  conversation  of  tlie  man.  But  while 
harmIi;sB  as  the  dove,  he  was  also  wise  as  tlio 
serpent.  His  conduct  in  relation  to  the  endow- 
ment of  his  colleges  shows  that  he  was  a  shrewd 
and  able  man,  "  not  slothful  in  bosincss."  With 
his  personal  humility,  he  properly  combined  a 
high  sense  of  the  dignity  of  his  office. 

Bishop  Chase's  countenance  expressed  singular 
determination,  combined  with  benevolence.  He 
was  tall  and  well  pro[)ortianed ;  and  arrayed  in 
the  flowing  vestments  of  his  office,  with  the  dark 
velvet  cap,  which  he  wore  continually  after  a 
severe  illnesi  brought  on  liy  exposure,  and  which 
he  describes  with  his  wonted  quaintness,  as  "a 
thick  covering  to  his  head,  in  the  shape  of  a 
night-cap,"  his  form  seemed  to  fill  up  as  amply  to 
tbe  eye,  as  his  care«r  and  words  to  the  mind,  the 
flill  ideal  of  a  bishop. 


Jeot  ontil,  on  a  visit  to  Philadelphia,  be  met  with 
Charles  Lncien  Bonaparte,  who  introduced  him 
to  the  Natural  History  Society  and  the  leading 
men  of  the  place.  "  But  the  patronage  which  I 
BO  much  needed,  I  soon  found  myself  conipeUed 
to  seek  elsewhere.  I  left  Philadelphia,  and  visit- 
ed New  York,  where  1  was  received  with  a  kind- 


to  seek  the  wildest  solitudee  of  the  palhtesa 
and  gloomy  forests."    Eighteen  months  elapeed, 
and  he  returned  to  his  ftmily  then  reading  in 
Louisiana,  and  Buled  from  thence  fur  England, 
his  endeavors  to  have  his  plates  engraved  in  Phi- 
ladelphia or  New  York  having  proved  nnavaiUng. 
He  was  well  received  in  the  cities  of  Znf^and  and 
Scotland,  ejhibited  his  drawings,  and  obtained 
subserinlionB.     The  drawings  for  his  first  nnrabef 
were,  nowever,  delivered  to  the  engraver  and 
'  the  work  commenced  before  he  hud  a  single  snb- 
1  Bcriber.    His  work,  The  Bird*  of  Amtrica*  was 
.  published  in  nnmbcrs,  eaob  coptainiog  five  ooloreal 
I  plates  of  lai^  folio  size.     The  first  of  these  ^>- 
peared  in  1825,  and  the  first  volume  in  16S9. 


JoTiH  Jambs  AcmiBoii  was  bom  in  Lonisiona  in 
ITTfl.  His  acquaintance  with  Natnre  seems  to 
have  been  early  formed  under  the  fpiidanee  of  his 
fiither,  who  accompanied  him  in  bia  boyish  ram- 
bles. He  was  sent  lo  comiilete  his  education  in 
France,  where  he  remuned  until  his  seventeenth 
year.  He  received  in  Paris  the  instructions  in 
drawing  of  the  celebrated  painter  David.  On  his 
return  his  father  presented  him  with  a  form  in 
Pennsylvania,  "refreshed  during  thesummer  heats 
by  the  waters  of  the  Schuylkill  river,  and  tra- 
versed by  a  creek  named  Perkioming."  Here  he 
married. 

"  For  a  period  of  nearly  twenty  yeare,"  he  says 
in  the  biographical  pre&ce  to  his  great  work,  "  my 
life  was  a  series  or  viciBsitndes.  1  tried  various 
branches  of  commerce,  but  they  all  proved  un- 
profitable, doubtless  because  my  whole  mind  was 
ever  filled  with  my  passion  for  rambling  and  ad- 
miring those  objects  of  nature  from  which  alone 
I  receive"!  the  purest  gratification."  One  of  these 
oomuiercial  speculations  led  him  to  try  his  for> 
tune  at  the  WeaL     Tie  removed  with   his  wife 


Louisville,  Ky.,  and  opened  a  store  at  the  latter 
place.  Here  he  was  visited  by  Wilson,  and  was 
aboat  eabscribing  for  the  naturalist's  work  when 
he  was  dissoaded  by  his  partner,  who  remarked 
to  him  that  aa  he  could  moke  much  better  draw- 
ings of  his  own  he  wonid  not  wont  the  plates. 
This  seems  to  have  given  him  the  first  hint  of  his 
fatnre  publications.  He  does  not  appear,  how- 
erer,  to  havo  formed  any  settled  plan  on  the  sub- 


In  April,  1889,  he  returned  to  America,  '-leaped 
on  shore,  scoured  the  woods  of  the  Middle  Stain, 
and  reached  Louisiana  in  the  end  of  November.'* 
He  returned  with  his  wife  to  London  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing spring.  In  1681  be  presented  himtdf  at 
Washington  to  obt^n  letters  of  introduction  to 
the  ooramandera  of  the  frontier  posts  he  purposed 
visiting.  "All,"  he  saya,  "received  me  in  tbe 
kindest  manner."  He  proceeded  sontliwardM.  ex- 
ploring the  woods  of  tlia  Carolinas,  and  cnuaing 
among  the  keys  of  Florida  in  the  reTenne  cutter 
"Marion."  He  then,  following  the  birds  in  iheir 
mlgretions,  prooeeded  northwards  to  the  Atlantic 
citiM  and  the  coast  of  Uwne,  where  be  ohortend 
a  "  beautiful  and  fiist-eailing  schooner,"  and  pn  - 

•  Tti«BtnliorAnwrla.fl«>Dl>nvfiiCim*dela  Uw^Btlrd 
eutca  aad  tMl  TtrrlloiM. 
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oeeded  in  her  to  Labrador.  He  returned  to  the 
Soath  in  the  following  winter,  and  to  England  in 
1884,  ^^  with  an  accession  of  sixty-two  sob^rib- 
ers,  and  the  ooUeotions  made  daring  nearly  three 
years  of  traTel  and  research."  His  second  volume 
was  published  in  1834,  and  the  third  in  1835. 
The  fourth  and  last  was  completed  Jane  20, 1838. 
The  whole  work  contains  foar  hundred  and  thirty- 
five  plates,  containing  one  thousand  and  sixty-tive 
distinct  specimens,  all,  from  the  ea^e  to  the  ham- 
ming-bird,  of  the  size  of  life.  The  engravings 
were  execated  and  colored  by  Robert  Havell,  jr., 
iii  London.  The  original  sabscription  price  was 
one  thousand  dollars,  and  the  number  of  sabn^rib- 
ers  one  hundred  and  seventy-five,  aboat  half  of 
whom  came  from  England  and  France.  In  1839 
Audubon  returned  to  the  United  States,  and  pur- 
chased a  beaatifol  country-seat  on  the  Hudson, 
near  the  upper  end  of  New  York  Island.  He 
commenced  a  smaller  edition  of  his  "  Birds,"  in 
seven  octavo  volumes,  with  the  plates  reduced  to 
a  similar  size,  which  was  completed  in  1841:. 
Meanwhile  the  author,  with  his  sons  Victor  G. 
and  John  W.  Audubon,  was  busy  in  the  forests 
and  pnuries  of  the  West  in  collecting  the  material 
for  another  great  work.  In  the  preface  to  the 
second  volume  of  his  Birds,  dated  Dec.  1,  1834, 
he  says  of  his  sons : — "  Of  their  natural  or  ac- 
quired talents  it  does  nut  become  me  to  speak, 
but  should  you  some  day  see  the  ^  Quadrupeds  of 
America*  published  by  their  united  efforts,  do 
not  forget  that  a  pupil  of  David  first  gave  them 
lessons  in  drawing,  and  that  a  member  of  the 
Bakewell  family  formed  their  youthful  minds." 

The  first  volume  of  the  QuadrupecU  of  America 
appeared  in  1848.  It  is  similar  in  size  to  the 
"  Birdjv"  The  illustrations  were  lithographed,  and 
colored  under  the  author's  supervision,  by  Bowen 
of  Philadelphia.  The  Audulx>ns  were  assisted  in 
the  work  by  the  Rev.  John  Bachman. 

Audubon's  time,  when  not  absent  on  his  jour- 
neys, which  he  continued  in  his  old  age  with  the 
determination  and  eagerness  of  youth,  was  pas^ 
at  his  rurad  home,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  coun- 
try-seats on  New  York  Island.  The  interior  was 
fitte<l  up  in  accordance  with  his  tastes  and  pur- 
suits, with  antlers  of  noble  size,  specimens  and 
drawings  of  birds  and  animals. 

It  was  in  this  pleasant  abode,  surrounded  by 
his  wife  and  family,  that  the  great  naiuralisL 
after  a  brief  period  of  gradual  decay,  himself  paid 
the  debt  of  nature  on  the  27th  of  January,  1851. 
"  We  have  heard,"  says  a  writer  in  the  "  Homes 
of  American  Authors,"  "  that  the  last  gleam  of 
light  stole  across  his  features  a  few  days  before 
his  death,  when  one  of  his  sons  held  before  him, 
as  he  sat  in  his  chair,  some  of  his  most  cherished 
drawings." 

He  was  buried  in  the  Trinity  cemetery,  a  short 
distance  from  his  abode. 

In  person  Audubon  was  tall  and  commanding, 
and  his  countenance,  from  the  sharp  glance  of  his 
eye  and  the  ouUine  of  his  features,  suggested  a 
resemblance  to  Uie  eagle, 

eonMoif  noenifOvBiBi^ 

It  is  where  the  great  magnolia  shoots  up  its  mn« 
Jestic  tmnk,  crowned  with  evergreen  leaves,  and 
deoorated  with  a  thousand  beautiful  flowers,  that 
perfiime  the  air  around ;  where  the  forests  and  fields 


are  adorned  with  blossoms  of  every  hue;  where  the 
golden  orange  omameiiU  the  gardens  and  groTes; 
where  bignonias  of  various  kinds  interiaee  their 
climbiDg  stems  around  the  white-flowered  stnartia, 
and  mounting  still  higher,  cover  the  sunomits  of  the 
lofty  trees  around,  accompanied  with  innumerable 
vines,  that  here  and  there  festoon  the  dense  foliage 
of  the  magnificent  woods,  lending  to  the  vernal 
breeze  a  slight  portion  of  the  perfume  of  their  dus* 
tered  flowers ;  where  a  genial  warmth  seldom  for- 
sakes the  atmosphere ;  where  berries  and  fruits  of 
all  descriptions  are  met  with  at  erery  step ; — in  a 
word,  Idud  reader,  it  is  where  Nature  seems  to  have 
pausetl,  as  she  passed  over  the  eart!),  and  opening 
ner  stores,  to  have  strewed  with  unsparing  hand  the 
diversified  seeds  from  which  have  sprung  all  the 
beautiful  and  splendid  forms  which  I  sliould  in  vain 
attempt  to  describe,  that  the  mocking-bird  should 
have  fixed  its  abo<le,  there  only  that  its  wondrous 
song  should  be  heard. 

But  where  is  that  favored  land  t — ^It  is  in  this  great 
continent. — It  is,  reader,  in  Louisiana  that  these 
bounties  of  nature  nre  in  the  greatest  perfection.  It 
is  there  that  you  should  listen  to  the  love-sone  of 
the  mocking-bird,  as  I  at  this  moment  da  See  now 
he  flies  round  his  mate,  with  motions  as  light  as 
those  of  the  butterfly !  His  tail  is  widely  expanded, 
he  mounts  in  the  air  to  a  small  distance,  describes  a 
circle,  and,  again  alighting,  approach^  his  beloved 
one,  his  eyes  gleaming  with  aelight,  for  she  has  al- 
ready promised  to  be  his  and  hb  only.  His  beauti- 
ful wings  are  gently  raised,  he  bows  to  his  love,  and 
again  bounciuff  upwards,  opens  his  bill,  and  pours 
forth  his  melody,  full  of  exultation  at  the  conquest 
which  he  has  mode. 

They  are  not  the  soft  sounds  of  the  flute  or  of  the 
hautboy  that  I  hear,  but  the  sweeter  notes  of  Na- 
ture's own  music.  The  mellowness  of  the  song,  the 
varied  modulations  nnd  gradations,  the  extent  of  its 
compass,  the  great  brilliancy  of  execution,  are  unri- 
valled. There  is  probably  no  bird  in  the  world  that 
possesses  all  the  musical  qualifications  of  this  king 
of  song,  who,  has  derived  all  from  Nature's  self  Yes, 
reader,  nil! 

No  sooner  has  he  again  alighted,  and  the  conjugal 
contract  has  been  scaled,  than,  as  if  his  breast  was 
about  to  be  rent  with  delight,  he  again  pours  forth 
his  notes  with  more  softness  and  richness  than  be- 
fore. He  now  soars  higher,  glancing  around  with  a 
vigilant  eye,  to  nssure  himself  that  none  has  wit- 
nessed his  blissw  When  these  love-scenes,  visible 
only  to  the  ardent  lover  of  nature,  are  over,  he  dan- 
ces through  the  air,  full  of  animation  and  delight, 
and,  as  if  to  convince  his  lovely  mate  that  to  enrich 
her  hopes  he  has  much  more  love  in  store,  he  that 
moment  begins  anew,  and  imitates  all  the  notes 
which  nature  has  imparted  to  tlie  other  songsters  of 
the  grove. 

For  awhile,  each  long  day  and  pleasant  night  are 
thus  spent ;  but  at  a  peculiar  note  of  the  female  he 
ceases  his  song,  and  attends  to  her  wishes,  A  nest 
is  to  be  prepared,  and  the  choice  of  a  place  in  wliich 
to  lay  it  is  to  become  n  matter  of  mutual  considera- 
tion. The  orange,  the  fig.  the  pear-tree  of  the  gar- 
dens are  inspected ;  the  thick  briar  patches  are  also 
visited.  They  appear  all  so  well  suited  for  the  pur- 
pose in  view,  and  so  well  does  the  bird  know  that 
man  is  not  his  most  dangerous  enemy,  that  instead 
of  retinn^i  from  him,  thov  at  length  fix  their  abode 
in  his  vicinity,  perhaps  in  the  nearest  tree  to  his 
window,  pned  twigs,  leaves,  grasses,  cotton,  flax, 
and  other  substances  are  picked  up,  carried  to  a 
forked  branch,  and  there  arranged.  Five  eggs  are 
deposited  in  due  time,  when  the  male  having  litUe 

mor«  to  do  than  to  eing  hiq  mate  tg  repose,  attunes 
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his  pipe  anew.  Every  now  and  then  he  spies  an 
insect  on  the  ground,  the  taste  of  which  he  is  sure 
will  please  his  beloved  one.  lie  drops  upon  it,  takes 
it  in  nis  bill,  beats  it  against  the  earth,  and  flies  to 
the  nest  to  feed  and  receive  the  warm  thanks  of  his 
devoted  female. 

Wlien  a  fortnight  has  elapsed,  the  young  brood 
demand  all  their  care  and  attention.  No  cat,  no 
vile  snake,  no  dreaded  Hawk,  is  likelv  to  visit  their 
habitation.  Indeed  the  inmates  of  the  next  house 
have  by  this  time  become  quite  attached  to  the 
lovely  pair  of  mocking-birds,  and  take  pleasure  in 
contributing  to  tlieir  Mfety.  The  dew-berries  from 
the  fields,  and  many  kinds  of  fruit  from  the  gardens, 
mixed  with  insects,  supply  the  ^roung  as  well  as  the 
parents  with  food.  The  brood  is  soon  Boen  emerg- 
ing from  the  nest,  and  in  another  fortnight,  being 
now  able  to  fly  with  vigor,  ond  to  provide  for  them- 
selves, they  leave  the  parent  biros,  as  many  other 
species  do. 

JOHN  BLAIB  LINN. 

JonN  Blair  Linn  was  born  at  Shippensburg, 
Pennsylvania,  March  14,  1777.  While  he  was 
yet  a  child  his  fiather  removed  to  New  York,  and 
after  passing  two  or  three  years  at  a  boarding- 
school  at  Flushing,  be  entered  Columbia  College 
at  the  early  age  of  thirteen.  After  taking  his  de- 
gree he  became  a  law  student  in  the  office  of  his 
father's  friend,  Alexander  Hamilton.  During  the 
year  that  he  passed  in  reading  law,  he  brought 
out  a  dramatic  piece  at  the  John  Street  Theatre, 
entitled  Bourtille  Castle ;  or,  the  Gallic  Orphan, 
It  is  described  in  the  advertisements  of  the  day 
as  a  ^^  serious  drama,  intersi)ersed  with  songs,^^  and 
a  critique  from  "  an  unknown  correspondent,"  in 
the  Minerva  newspaper  of  Jan.  18,  1797,  pro- 
bably liis  friend  Brown  the  novelist,  who,  Dunlap 
tells  U'4,  rented  the  manuscript,  gives  the  only 
notice  it  appears  to  have  received : — 

It  is  the  tale  of  injured  innocence  and  murdered 
greatness,  and  is  told  with  great  bcnuty,  aifecting 
simplicity,  nay,  often  with  uncommon  pathos.  Upon 
the  whole,  though  it  would  be  "outstepping  the 
modesty  of  nature*^  to  call  Bourville  Castle  a  pro- 
duction equal  to  Shakespeare's,  ^et  it  is  but  the  just 
tribute  of  merit  to  say  that,  considering  the  author's 
years,  it  is  a  masterly  dramatic  composition ;  and 
contains  every  requisite,  both  as  to  sentiment  as 
well  as  to  music  and  seen  cry,  to  excite  the  feeling 
approbation  of  an  audience. 

It  was  produced  on  Monday,  Jan.  IC,  and  was 
played  three  times.  The  public  did  not  second 
the  anonymous  critic.  A  law  student,  who 
brought  out  a  play  in  the  first  year  after  opening 
his  books,  was  not  likely  to  turn  out  a  lawyer 
even  with  so  distinguished  a  master  as  Hamilton. 
He  took  no  interest  in  the  profession,  and  would 
probably  have  abandoned  it,  even  if  the  change 
which  now  took  place  in  his  views  had  not  oc- 
curred. He  had  always  led  a  correct  life,  but  his 
mind  at  this  time  suddenly  being  more  deeply 
impressed  by  religious  views,  he  resolved  to  be- 
come a  clergyman.  In  pursuance  of  this  deter- 
mination, he  removed  from  New  York  to  the 
qniet  study  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Ronieyn  of  Schenec- 
tady, and  was  in  due  course  ordained  a  Presby- 
terian clergyman  in  the  year  1798.  He  accepted 
a  call  to  become  the  assistant  of  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Ewing,  minister  of  the  First  Presbyterian  Church, 


Philadelphia,  and  resided  in  that  city  during  the 
remainder  of  his  life.  At  the  time  of  his  removal 
to  PhiUdelphia  he  married  Miss  Hester  Bailey, 
daughter  of  Colonel  John  Bailey,  of  Poughkeep- 
sie,  New  York.  This  lady  and  two  sons  survived 
him. 

In  the  year  1800  he  published  an  Ossianic 
poem  on  the  topic  thut  then  occupied  every 
tongue  and  every  pen,  7'he  Death  of  Washin(fton, 
The  year  after  his  principal  poetical  production, 
a  poein,  entitled  The  Powers  of  Oenitts^  appeared. 
It  is  in  three  parts,  of  some  two  hundred  lines 
each.  The  writer  points  out  the  distinctions  be- 
tween taste,  fancy,  and  genius,  and  dwells  upon 
the  topic  in  which  his  theme  delights,  upon  its 
powers,  and  the  poets  who  have  given  indica- 
tions of  its  po<>ses>i<>n,  witliout  himself  essaying 
any  definite  deecri  ption  of  its  qualities.  The  poem 
is  smoothly  written,  but  unfortunately  exhibits 
slight  indications  of  tlie  *^  powers'^  it  celebrates. 
It  is  well  garnished  with  scholar-like  and  sensible 
notes,  which  show  a  good  critical  appreciation  of 
the  English  poets,  and  of  poetical  themes.  It  was 
well  received,  soon  readied  a  second  edition,  and 
was  reprinted  in  England. 

His  next  publication  was  occasioned  by  the  ap- 
pearance of  Dr.  Priestlev's  comparison  of  Socrates 
and  our  Saviour.  His  religious  feeling  was  shocked 
by  the  irreverence  of  the  juxtaposition,  and  for- 
tified by  a  sense  of  duty,  he,  a  young  man  almost 
unknown,  boldly  ventured  to  c)iallenge  one  who 
had  long  befora  established  a  reputation  of  no  ordi- 
nary character  and  extent. 

The  controversy  was  of  brief  duration,  dosing 
with  a  second  reply  by  Dr.  Priestley  to  a  second 
publication  by  his  yoimg  opponent.  The  two 
pamphlets  of  the  latter  extend  to  sixty-six  and  a 
hundred  and  forty-four  pages.  They  are  written 
with  great  ability,  and  contain  a  clo^e  analysis  of 
the  character  of  fcjocrates.  We  select  a  few  pas- 
sages:— 

I  have  often  been  surprised  at  the  pmises  given 
to  the  Socratic  mode  of  conversation.  It  is  somewhat 
deserving  of  praise,  when  employed  by  a  professed 
tutor  to  his  ])upil,  for  in  that  case  the  parties  meet, 
one  with  a  full  conviction  of  his  ignorance,  and  the 
other  with  the  express  purpose  of  supplying  him 
with  knowledge.  But'in  the  intercourse  of  equals, 
no  method  can  be  imagined  more  unsuitableL  lliere 
is  no  mode  more  likely  to  excite  resentment;  to 
awaken  passions  that  are  sure  to  bar  up  the  avenues 
of  conviction.  To  have  our  error  detected  and 
proved,  to  extort  from  ustbe  confession  of  our  mis- 
take, is  always  grating  to  our  pride,  and  the  arts  of 
a  master  in  discourse  are  chiefly  shown  in  preventing 
and  soothing  this  passion. 

In  the  dialogues  of  Socrates,  as  reported  by  his 
followers,  we  can  expect  to  find  nothing  that  will 
mar  the  even  course  of  their  master's  l<»gio.  The 
person  that  is  talked  to  is  a  mere  machine,  appointed 
to  consent  to  every  demand  that  is  made,  and  to 
abjure,  with  the  most  edifying  docility,  every  doubt 
which  the  reporter  of  the  dialogue  can  invent  for 
him. 

The  men  on  whom  Socrates  employed  his  logic 
were  either  stupid  or  inpenioua  The  former  are 
commonly  vain  and  conceited,  and  would  not  fail  to 
be  exasperated  by  the  treatment  of  Socrates,  a  treat- 
ment which  had  no  purpose  in  view  but  to  mortify 
their  vanity.    The  latter  would  ill  deserve  the  title 
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of  iDgenioiiB,  if  they  could  not  escape  from  the  con- 
cIusionB  to  which  they  were  pressed,  by  new  dis- 
tinctions, qualifications,  or  evasions.  The  tenets  of 
Socrates  were  not  such  as  soared  above  all  cavil,  or 
that  coald  not  be  seemingly  disproved  by  an  artful 
and  eloquent  man,  adopting  t!ie  same  mode  of  argu- 
ment The  mnn  of  true  wisdom  will  seldom  excite 
enmity  either  by  his  words  or  actions.  He  proposes 
no  other  end  by  his  instructions  than  to  benefit 
mankind,  and  the  wicked  themselves  will  come  in 
for  a  Iai*ge  share  of  his  compassion  and  beneficence. 
In  his  endeavors  to  reclaim  them,  he  will  pave  a 
way  to  their  heads  tlirough  their  hearts.  He  will 
win  their  love  before  he  gains  their  conviction ;  and 
eve. I  when  he  falls  to  make  them  converts  to  his 
cause,  he  will  secure  their  affection  and  esteem. 

The  ability  displayed  in  these  publications,  com- 
bine! with  the  author's  previous  claims  to  regard, 
obtained  for  him  from  the  university  of  his  native 
state  the  degree  of  D.D.  at  an  age  earlier  than  it 
had  ever  there  previously  been  conferred. 

In  the  8am3  year,  1802,  he  was  called  upon  to 
preach  the  funeral  sermon  of  his  venerable  asso- 
ciate, Dr.  Ewing.  The  discourse  was  printed.  Its 
concluding  sentences  will  show  the  character  of 
his  comix  >sitions  for  the  pulpit. 

How  swift  is  the  flight  of  years  I  How  rapid  the 
race  of  men  through  the  world!  Tiie  torch  of 
earthly  glory  blazes  and  scorches  for  a  mome.it,  mid 
then  IS  extinguished  for  cv«r.  The  iron  scythe  of 
time  is  ever  in  motion,  and  men  are  the  grass  which 
&Us  beneath  its  sweep.  The  sun  po<irs  his  tempo- 
rary effiilge.ice  around  us,  but  the  period  will  arrive 
when  his  beams  shall  be  que  iched,  when  destruction 
shall  descend  upo:i  the  eartli,  and  nig'it — -starless 
night' — shall  encircle  de3tru.;tio!i.  Who,  thcii,  will 
live  for  time,  who  will  live  for  eternity?  Great 
God  !  With  heavenly  solemnity  impress  our  hearts, 
enable  us  to  rise  above  the  world  in  our  affections, 
and  to  look  beyond  its  grave ;  e:iablo  us  to  live  as 
becomes  sojourners  on  this  earth,  as  beJOTics  thy 
faithful  servants  and  the  heirs  of  immortality  I 

An  inconsiderate  exposure  to  a  hot  sninmer's 
sun  in  an  open  waggon,  had,  previon-ily  to  these 
events,  caused  a  fainting  fit,  followed  by  a  fever. 
From  this  attack  he  never  entirely  rec  )vored.  A 
tendency  to  mental  depression,  to  wliich  ho  lind 
always  been  subject,  aided  the  advance  of  con- 
snmption,  and  he  died  of  that  disease  on  the 
thirtieth  of  August,  1804.  Soon  after  this  event 
his  poem  of  Valerianwas  published,  accompanied 
by  an  admirable  biographical  memoir  by  his 
brotlicr-in-law  and  warm  friend,  Charles  Brock- 
den  Brown.  It  is  a  narrative  poem,  and,  though 
only  a  part  of  a  contempkited  design,  extends  to 
some  fifteen  hundred  lines  in  blank  verse. 

The  scene  is  laid  in  Montalvia,  a  fanciful  king- 
dom placed  by  the  writer  on  the  shores  of  the 
Caspian.  Alcostes,  an  old  man  "revered  within 
Montalvia,"  chancing  to  pass  by  the  sea-shore 
during  a  tempest,  finds  a  yonth  ca.*5t  ashore  by  the 
waves.  He  has  him  conveyed  to  his  cottage,  and 
there,  by  his  own  and  his  fair  daugliter  Azora's 
care,  the  stranger  is  restored  to  consciousness, 
and  naturally  inquires  where  he  is,  which  enables 
Alcestes  to  satisify  the  reader's  as  well  as  the 
gne«it's  curiosity  touching  Montidvia.  The  reply 
gives  a  fnncifid  description  of  a  pastoral  commu- 
nity, wit!i  an  Olympus  of  contending  deities,  good 
and  bad,  to  em^h  class  of  which  sacrifices  are 


ofiTered.  The  people  are  ruled  by  a  king,  Orian- 
der,  and  live  peacefully  in  cities  and  fair  msadows. 
A  chain  of  mountains,  "  skirting  the  north,"  is 
the  stronghold  of  Astaban  and  his  band,  who 
waylay  and  plunder  unwary  travellers  and  hunt- 
ers. In  the  same  region  a  rained  temple  is 
situated,  in  which  dwells 

a  hoary  wight,  deep  versed  in  arts 
Of  direful  magic 

This  description,  a  curious  compound  of  the  clas- 
sic poets  and  of  Spenser,  closes  the  first  book. 
In  the  second,  the  young  stranger,  a  Christian, 
gives  his  host  an  outline  of  the  history  of  our 
Saviour  and  his  Apostles,  and  of  the  persecution 
of  the  Christians  under  Nero ;  during  which  the 
narrator,  refusing  to  abjure  his  religion,  was  ex- 
posed to  tlio  attacks  of  a  lion  on  the  Roman 
stage,  but,  "  clad  in  light  armor,"  was  enabled  to 
slay  tiie  wild  beast,  and  shortly  after,  by  his 
father's  aid,  to  bribe  his  jailors  and  escape. 

In  the  third  and  last  booky  Valerian  domesti- 
cates himself  in  Montalvia,  converts  the  king  and 
people  to  Christianity,  defoitts  a  conspiracy  fanned 
fij^ains-t  him,  exposes  the  "  ventriloquial  powera" 
(:i  hint  from  Brown's  Wieland)  of  the  magician 
in  his  ruined  temple,  and  overhearing,  on  a  clear 
night,  the  fair  Azora  singing  a  song  in  his  praise, 
res;Mmds  in  a  strain,  different  in  metre,  but  of  a 
similarly  complimentary  cliaractcr.  This,  of 
course,  settles  the  love  atfair,  and  a  wedding  ends 
the  poem. 

The  story  is  narrated  in  a  smooth  and  flowing 
style,  and  many  passages  descriptive  of  the  suffer- 
ings of  the  early  Christians  are  animated  and 
pathetic. 

rsoM  Tus  powiBs  or  okntus. 

What  vast  delights  flow  on  that  glowing  breast. 

By  virtue  strengthened  and  by  Genius  blest  I 

Whate'er  in  Nature  beautiful  or  grand. 

In  air,  or  ocean,  or  the  teeming  land, 

Meets  its  full  view,  excites  a  joy  unknown, 

T6  those  whom  Genius  d.ishes  from  her  throne. 

Ge:iius  finds  speech  in  trees ;  the  running  brook 

To  her  speaks  language,  like  a  favourite  book; 

She  dresses  Nature  in  her  brightest  form, 

She  hears  with  rapture  the  descending  storm. 

She  lists  the  chiming  of  the  falling  stream. 

Which  lulls  to  sleep  and  wakes  the  airy  dream ; 

£n wrapt  with  solitude  she  loves  to  tread 

O'er  rugged  hills,  or  where  the  green  woods  spread; 

To  henr  the  songsters  of  the  lonely  grove 

Breathe  their  sweet  strains  of  gladness  and  of  lovo: 

She  loves  to  wander  when  the  moon's  soft  ray 

Treads  on  the  footsteps  of  departing  day, 

When  heavy  sadness  hangs  upon  the  gale. 

And  twilight  deepens  o'er  the  dusky  vale, — 

By  haunted  waters,  or  some  ruin'd  tower. 

Which  stands  the  shock  of  Time's  destroying  power. 

Where  the  dim  owl  directs  his  dusky  flight,     * 

And  pours  his  sorrows  on  the  ear  of  Night. 

The  song  of  bards  and  Wisdom's  ancient  page. 

Which  brave  the  blasts  of  each  succeeding  ago ; 

With  fond  delight  she  studies  and  admires, 

And  glows  and  kindles  at  their  sacred  fires. 

She  treads  on  air,  she  rises  on  the  wind. 

And  with  them  leaves  the  lagging  world  behind. 

When  solitude  o'erhangs  the  tardy  hour, 

She  finds  within  herself  a  social  power. 

On  life's  sad  journey  she  is  doom  d  to  bear 

'Die  sweetest  pleasure  and  the  keenest  care. 
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If  Bhe  be  Bubjoct  to  severer  wob, 

Than  cold  phlegmatic  souIb  can  ever  know ; 

She  knowB  those  joys  which  soar  above  their  sights 

As  rolls  the  planet  in  the  worlds  of  light 

HENBYCLAT. 

Henbt  Clat,  the  seventh  child  of  the  Rev.  John 
Clay,  was  bom  at  the  Slash  as  (a  local  tenn  for  a 
low,  swampy  country),  Hanover  County,  Vir- 
ginia, April  12,  1777.  His  father  died  in  1781, 
and  his  mother  afterwards  married  Captain  Henry 
Watkins.  He  proved  a  kind  stepfather,  as  it  was 
owing  to  his  exertions  that  Henry,  after  acquir- 
ing tlie  rudiments  of  English  education  at  the  log 
school-house  of  Peter  Deacon,  earning  the  memo- 
rable title  of  "  Mill  Boy  of  the  Slashes"  by  his 
errands  to  the  mill  for  his  mother,  was  promoted 
from  the  position  of  a  country  shopboy  to  that 
of  a  copyist  in  the  office  of  the  Clork  of  the  Vir- 
ginia Court  of  Chancery.  He  studied  law,  and 
was  admitted  tb  the  bar  in  1797.  He  removed  to 
Lexington,  Ky.,  where  be  practised  his  profession 
with  great  success.  In  1803  he  was  elected  to 
the  L^slature  of  his  State,  and  in  1806  ap- 
pointed to  fill  the  short  remainder  of  the  term  of 
General  Adair,  who  had  resigned,  in  the  national 
Senate.  In  1809  he  was  again  appointed  in  a 
similar  manner  to  the  same  office.  In  1811  he 
was  chosen  a  member  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives, and  was  elected  Speaker  the  same  day 
that  he  took  his  seat  as  a  member  of  that  body. 
He  retained  this  office  until  his  appointment  in 
January,  1814,  as  one  of  the  commissioners  to 
negotiate  the  Treaty  of  Ghent  On  his  return, 
he  was  re-elected  to  Congress.  In  1820  he  re- 
tired to  resume  professional  practice,  in  order  to 
repair  the  losses  which  his  private  fortune  had 
sustained  by  his  long  and  exclusive  devotion  to 
the  public  service.  In  1828  he  returned  to  the 
House,  and  was  again  elected  Speaker. 
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He  was  a  candid;  ^o  for  the  Presidency  in  the 
contest  which  resulted  in  the  election  by  the 
House  of  Representatives  of  Mr.  Adams,  by  whom 
he  was  appointed  Secretary  of  State,  an  office 
he  retained  until  the  inauguration  of  General 
Jackson  in  1829.  He  then  retired  from  public 
Ufe  for  two  years,  and  in  1831  was  elected  to  the 
Senate.  In  the  election  of  1832  he  was  a  candi- 
date for  the  Presidency,  but  defeated  by  President 
JackM)n.  He  was  also  a  candidate  for  the  Whig 
nomination  obtained  by  Greneral  Harrison  in  1839. 
In  1842  ho  resigned  his  seat  in  the  Senate,  taking 
his  farewell  of  that  body  in  a  speech  which 
ranU  among  his  finest  oratorical  efiTorts. 

In  1844  Henry  Clay  was  again  nominated  to 
the  presidency,  and  after  a  most  warmly  contested 
election  defeated  by  James  K.  Polk.  In  1849  he 
returned  to  the  Senate,  where  he  took  an  active 
p:irt  in  favor  of  the  "  compromise  measures"  of 
18o0.  Tliis  was  his  last  public  clfort.  A  visit  to 
New  Orleans  and  Havana  in  the  following  win- 
ter, for  the  benefit  of  his  failing  health,  was  un- 
productive of  good  results,  and  finding  himself 
after  the  opening  of  the  session  in  1851  unable  to 


fulfil  his  duties,  he  announced  his  resignation,  to 
take  effect  September  20,  1852.  He  gradually 
sank  under  tiie  influence  of  wasting  disease,  and 
died  at  Washington,  June  29,  1862. 

Clay  was  in  tavor  of  the  war  in  1812,  advo- 
cated the  construction  of  the  National  Rood  and 
other  ^^  Internal  Improvements,"  and  was  in 
favor  of  the  recognition  of  the  South  American 
Republics,  and  of  the  independence  of  Greece. 
Some  of  his  noblest  oratorical  efibrts  were  de- 
livered in  support  of  these  mea^tures.  He  was  an 
advocate  throughout  his  political  career  of  ^  pro- 
tection to  American  industry"  by  means  of  a 
high  tariff.  For  the  sake  of  tl:e  peace  of  the 
Union,  he  was  content  in  the  nullification  troubles 
to  waive  this  policy,  and  a  similar  sacrifice  of 
private  preference  to  public  good  characterized 
his  career.  His  speeches  are  sincere  and  im- 
possioneil,  qualities  which  distinguished  the  man, 
and  which  were  among  the  chief  causes  of  the 

freat  personal  popularity  which  he  eiyoyetl.* 
ull,  flowing,  sensuous,  his  style  of  oratory  was 
modulated  by  a  voice  of  sustained  power  and 
sweetness,  and  a  heart  of  chivalrous  courtesy. 
Of  the  great  triumvirate  of  the  Senate,  Calhoun, 
Webster,  and  Clay,  respectively  representing  the 
South,  the  East,  and  the  West,  tiie  last  was  the 
great  master  of  feeling.  His  frank  bearing,  his 
self-developed  vigor,  his  spontaneous  eloQuence 
and  command  of  language,  were  western  cnarac- 
teristics,  and  reached  the  heart  of  the  whole 
country.  While  Calhoun  engaged  tlie  attention 
of  philosophers  in  his  study,  and  Webster  hod  the 
ear  of  lawyers  and  the  mercantile  classes.  Clay 
was  out  in  the  open  air  with  the  people,  exciting 
at  will  their  sympathies,  while  tiie  wannest  acts 
of  friendship  poured  in  upon  him  unsought.  In 
the  language  of  Wirt,  it  was  a  popularity  which 
followed,  not  which  was  run  alter.  There  was 
at  once  something  feminine  and  manly  in  hi5 
composition.  He  united  the  gentlest  affections 
of  woman  with  the  pride  of  the  haughtiest  man- 
hood. When  his  last  moments  came,  he  died  as 
he  hod  lived,  with  simplicity  and  dignity. 

Mr.  Clay^s  8i)ceches  were  collected,  and  with 
his  life  ^^  compiled  and  edited  by  Daniel  Malloir,** 
published  in  1843,  in  two  vohimes  8vo.  fik 
"  Life  and  Times"  by  Calvin  Colton,  also  in  two 
volumes  8vo.,  appeared  in  1846. 

Mr.  Clay  left  a  widow  and  three  sons, 

nau  TBM  BPVCCH  OH  Tin  oxsnc  BxvoLnnoir,  /ax.  M,  ]£9L 

But,  sir,  it  is  not  for  Greece  alone  that  I  dcair«  to 
Bce  this  measure  adopted.     It  will  g^ve  to  her  but 


*  The  niuiff«eted  klndoMS  and  slmplldty  of  ClM,y\  nwoter 
are  happily  indicated  In  the  followlnc  note,  vhi<^  we  ftad 
credited  to  a  KIchmond  newspaper.  It  was  addreaaed  to  the 
children  of  a  gentleman  of  that  citj :~ 

WAsmnoTOir,  Fobraaor  1S»  ISSSl 

Mj  doar  Children :  Haring  made  the  acopalntanoa  of  joer 
flither,  and  received  from  him  many  acta  of  kindneaa.  I  taka 
great  pleasnre,  in  oompllance  with  nis  wisbea,  in  addreadac 
theee  Iinea  to  yon. 

Dnring  a  long  life,  I  hare  obserred  that  thoae  are  most 
happy  who  love,  honor,  and  obey  their  parents ;  who  aroid 
idlcneea  and  diiaipatlon,  and  employ  their  time  In  ooMtaat 
labor,  both  of  body  and  mind ;  and  who  perftmn  with  rf^gnkr 
and  Bompulon"  attention,  all  their  dntlea  to  our  Maker,  and  his 
only  Son,  oar  blessed  Sarioar. 

May  you  lire  long,  and  prore  a  blesalns  to  yoor  IkflMr  and 
mother,  ornaments  to  soeletv,  and  aceeptabla  to  God.  Bock  ta 
the  hope  of  yonr  &ther*B  filend,  and  althongh  nnkaowi  ta 
yoiif  yonr  fHend,  XL  CLAt, 


HENRY  CLAY. 
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Uttle  rapport,  and  that  pnreW  of  a  moral  kind.  It 
IB  principally  for  America,  for  the  credit  and  cha- 
racter of  our  common  country,  for  our  own  unsnllied 
name,  that  I  hope  to  see  it  pas&  Mr.  Ghainnan, 
what  appearance  on  the  page  of  history  would  a 
record  like  this  exhibit  f  "  In  the  month  of  January, 
in  the  year  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  1824,  while  all 
European  Christendom  beheld,  with  cold  and  unfeel- 
ing indifference,  the  unexampled  wrongs  and  inex- 
pressible misery  of  Christian  Greece,  a  proposition 
was  made  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
almost  the  sole,  the  last,  the  greatost  depository  of 
human  hope  and  human  freedom,  the  representauves 
of  a  gallant  nati<»n,  containing  a  million  of  freemen 
ready  to  fly  to  arms,  while  the  people  of  that  nation 
were  spontaneously  expressing  its  deep-toned  feeling, 
and  the  whole  continent,  by  one  simultaneous  emo- 
tion, was  rising,  and  solemnly  and  anxiously  suppli- 
cating and  invoking  high  heaven  to  spare  and  succor 
Greece,  and  to  invigorate  her  arms  m  her  glorious 
cause,  whilst  temples  and  sen.nte  houses  were  alike 
resounding  with  one  burst  of  generous  and  holy  sym- 
pathy ;  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour,  that 
Saviour  of  Greece  and  of  us;  a  proposition  was  of- 
fered in  the  American  Congress  to  send  a  messenger 
to  Greece,  to  inquire  into  her  state  and  condition, 
with  a  kind  expression  of  our  good  wishes  and  our 
sympathies — and  it  was  rejected !"  Go  home,  if  you 
can — go  home,  if  you  dare,  to  your  constituents,  and 
tell  them  that  you  voted  it  down ;  meet  if  you  can, 
the  appalling  countenances  of  those  who  sent  you 
here,  and  tell  them  that  you  shrank  from  the  decla- 
ration of  your  own  sentiments ;  that  you  cannot  tell 
how,  but  that  some  unknown  dread,  some  indescri- 
bable apprehension,  some  indefinable  danger,  drove 
you  from  your  purpose ;  that  the  spectres  of  cimitcrs, 
and  crowns,  and  crescents,  gleamed  before  you  and 
alarmed  you ;  and  that  you  suppressed  all  the  noble 
feelings  orompted  by  religion,  by  liberty,  by  national 
independence,  and  by  humanity.  I  cannot  bring 
myself  to  believe,  that  such  will  be  the  feeling  of  a 
majority  of  the  committee.  But  for  myself,  though 
every  friend  of  the  cause  should  desert  it,  and  I  bo 
left  to  stand  alone  with  the  gcntlemaa  from  Massa- 
chusetts, I  will  give  to  his  resolution  the  poor  sanc- 
tion of  my  unqualified  approbation. 


ADVi 


TO  LATATXTTB  OTC  ms  KCCErrrOTT  DT  THl  BOUBl  OF 
BXPUSENTAT1TB8.  DBCEMIiKB  10,  1894. 

Genkbal, — ^The  House  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States,  impelled  alike  by  its  own  feelings, 
and  by  those  of  the  whole  American  people,  could 
not  have  assigned  to  me  a  more  gratifying  duty  than 
thatof  presenting  to  you  cordial  congratulations  upon 
the  occasion  of  your  recent  arrival  in  the  United 
States,  in  compliance  with  the  wishes  of  Congress, 
and  to  assure  you  of  the  very  high  satisfaction  which 
your  presence  affords  on  this  early  theatre  of  your 
glory  and  renown.  Although  but  few  of  the  mem- 
bers who  compose  this  body  shared  with  you  in  the 
war  of  our  revolution,  all  have,  from  impartial  his- 
tory, or  from  faithful  tradition,  a  knowledge  of  the 
perils,  the  sufferings,  and  the  sacrifices,  which  you 
voluntarily  encountered,  and  the  signal  ser^'iees,  in 
Ainerica  and  in  Europe,  which  you  performed  for 
an  infant,  a  distant,  ana  an  alien  people;  and  all  feci 
and  own  tlie  very  great  extent  of  the  obligations 
under  which  you  have  placed  our  country.  But  the 
relations  in  which  you  have  everstood  to  the  United 
States,  interesting  and  important  as  they  have  been, 
do  not  constitute  the  only  motive  of  the  respect  and 
admiration  which  the  House  of  Representatives  en- 
tertain for  yon.  Your  consistency  of  character,  your 
uniform  devotion  to  regnlated  liberty,  in  all  the 
viciuitudes  of  a  long  and  arduous  life,  also  com- 


mands its  admiration.  During  all  the  recent  con- 
vulsions of  Europe,  amidst,  as  after  the  dispersion  of, 
every  political  storm,  the  people  of  the  Umted  States 
have  beheld  you,  true  to  your  old  principles,  firm 
and  erect,  cheering  and  animating  with  your  well 
known  voice,  the  votaries  of  liberty,  its  faithful  and 
fearless  champion,  ready  to  shed  the  last  drop  of  that 
blood  which  nere  you  so  freely  and  nobly  spilt,  in 
the  same  holy  cause. 

The  vain  wish  has  been  sometimes  indulged,  that 
Providence  would  allow  the  patriot^  after  death,  to 
return  to  his  country,  and  to  contemplate  the  inter- 
mediate changes  which  had  taken  place ;  to  view  the 
forests  felled,  the  cities  built,  the  mountains  levelled, 
the  canals  cut,  the  highways  constructed,  the  pro- 
gress of  the  arts,  the  advancement  of  learning,  and 
the  increase  of  population.  General,  your  present 
visit  to  the  United  States  is  a  realization  of  the  con- 
soling object  of  that  wish.  You  are  in  the  midst 
of  postenty.  Every  where,  you  must  have  been 
struck  with  the  great  changes,  physical  and  moral, 
which  have  occurred  since  you  left  usi  Even  this 
very  city,  bearing  a  venerated  name,  alike  endeared 
to  you  and  to  us,  has  since  emerged  from  the  forest 
which  then  covered  its  site.  In  one  respect  you  be- 
hold us  unaltered,  and  this  is  in  the  sentiment  of 
continued  devotion  to  liberty,  and  of  ardent  affection 
and  profound  gratitude  to  your  departed  friend,  the 
father  of  his  country,  and  to  you,  and  to  your  illus- 
trious associates  in  the  field  and  in  the  cabinet,  for 
the  multiplied  blessings  which  surround  us,  and  for 
the  very  privilege  of  addressing  you  which  I  now 
exercise.  This  sentiment,  now  fondly  cherished  by 
more  than  ten  millions  of  people,  will  oe  transmitted, 
with  unabated  vigor,  down  the  tide  of  time,  through 
the  countless  miluons  who  are  destined  to  inhabit 
this  continent,  to  the  latest  posterity. 

FBOK  TBB  VAUEOIOTOXT  ADDBMBB  TO  THE  SBfATS,  184SL 

From  1806,  the  period  of  my  entrance  upon  this 
noble  theatre,  witn  short  intervals,  to  the  present 
time,  I  have  been  engaged  in  the  public  councils,  at 
home  or  abroad.  Of  the  services  rendered  during 
that  long  and  arduous  period  of  my  life  it  does  not 
become  me  to  speak ;  history,  if  she  deign  to  notice 
me,  and  posterity,  if  the  recollection  «»f  my  humble 
actions  shall  be  transmitted  to  posterity,  are  the  best, 
the  truest,  and  the  most  impartial  judges.  When 
death  has  closed  the  scene,  their  sentence  will  be 
pronounced,  and  to  that  I  commit  myself  My  pub- 
lic conduct  is  a  fair  subject  for  tiie  criticism  and 
judgment  of  my  fcUow-mcn ;  but  the  motives  by 
which  I  have  been  prompted  are  known  only  to  the 
great  searcher  of  the  human  heart  and  to  myself; 
and  I  trust  I  may  be  pardoned  for  repeating  a  de- 
daration  made  some  thirteen  years  ago,  that,  what- 
ever errors,  and  doubtlees  there  have  been  many, 
may  be  discovered  in  a  review  of  my  public  service, 
I  can  with  unshaken  confidence  appeal  to  that  divine 
nrb't.T  for  the  truth  of  the  declaration,  that  I  have 
been  influenced  by  no  impure  purpose,  no  personal 
motive;  have  sought  no  personal  aggrandizement; 
but  that,  in  all  my  public  acts,  I  have  had  a  single 
eye  directed,  and  a  warm  and  devoted  heart  dedi- 
cated, to  what,  in  my  best  iudgraent,  I  believed  the 
true  interests,  the  honor,  dbe  union,  and  tiie  happi- 
ness of  my  country  required. 

During  that  long  period,  however,  I  have  not 
escaped  the  fate  of  other  public  men,  nor  failed  to 
incur  censure  and  detraction  of  the  bitterest,  most 
unrelenting,  and  most  malignant  character:  and 
though  not  always  insensible  to  the  pain  it  was 
meant  to  inflict,  I  have  borne  it  in  general  with  com- 
posure, and  without  disturbance  here,  [pointing  to 
nis  breast,]  waiting  ns  I  have  done,  in  perfect  and 
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undoiibtir.g  confidence,  for  tlie  ultimate  triumph  of 
justice  aud  of  truth,  and  in  the  entire  pereuaaion 
that  time  would  settle  all  thin^  as  they  should  be, 
and  thiit  whatever  wrong  or  injustice  I  might  expe- 
rience at  the  hands  of  man,  He  to  whom  all  liearta 
are  open  and  fully  known,  would,  by  the  inscrutable 
disitcnaations  of  his  providence,  rectify  all  error, 
redress  all  wrong,  and  cause  ample  justice  to  be 
done. 

But  I  have  not  menn while  been  unsustained.  Eve- 
rywhere throughout  the  ext^'nt  of  this  great  conti- 
nent I  have  had  cordial,  warm-hearted,  faithful,  and 
devoted  friends,  who  have  known  me,  loved  me,  and 
appreciated  my  motive^s.  To  them,  if  language  were 
capable  of  fully  exi)res»ing  my  aoknowledgements,  I 
would  now  oftcr  all  the  return  I  have  the  ]X)wer  to 
make  for  their  genuine,  diFintereeted,  and  persever- 
ing fidelity  and  devoted  attachment,  the  feelings  and 
sentiments  of  a  heart  overflowing  with  never-ceasing 
gratitude.  If,  however,  I  fail  in  suitable  langunge 
to  expre^  my  gratitude  to  thetn  for  all  the  kindness 
tiiey  iiave  shown  me,  what  shall  I  say,  what  can  I 
•ay  at  all  commensurate  with  those  feelings  of  grati- 
tude with  which  1  have  been  inspired  by  the  state 
whoi«  humble  representative  and  servant  I  have 
been  in  this  chamber?  [Here  Mr.  C's  feelingi*  over- 
powered him,  and  he  proceeded  with  deep  sensibility 
and  difficult  nttemnce.^ 

I  emigrnted  from  \  irginia  to  the  State  of  Ken- 
tucky now  nearly  forty-five  years  ago;  I  went  as 
an  orphan  boy  wno  ha<}  not  yet  attained  the  age  of 
majority ;  who  had  never  recognif^ed  a  father*s  smile, 
nor  felt*  his  warm  careases;  poor,  pennyless,  without 
the  favor  of  the  great,  with  an  imperfect  and  neg- 
lected education,  hardly  sufficient  for  the  ordinary 
business  and  common  pursuits  of  life;  but  scarce 
had  I  set  my  foot  upon  her  generous  soil  when  I 
was  embraced  with  parental  fondness,  caressed  as 
though  I  ha<l  been  a  favorite  child,  and  patronised 
with  liberal  and  unbounded  munificence.    From  that 

J>eriod  the  highest  honors  of  the  state  have  been 
reely  bestowed  upon  me ;  and  when,  in  the  darkest 
hour  of  calumny  and  detraction,  I  seemed  to  be  as- 
sailed by  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  she  interposed  her 
broad  niid  impenetrable  t^hield,  repelled  the  poisoned 
shafts  thot  were  nimed  for  my  destruction,  and  vin- 
dicated my  good  name  fram  every  malignant  and 
unfounded  aspersion.  I  return  with  indescribable 
pleasure  to  linger  a  while  longer,  and  mii:gle  with 
the  warm-hearted  and  whole-souled  people  of  that 
state ;  and,  when  the  last  scene  shall  for  ever  close 
upon  me,  I  hope  that  my  earthly  remains  will  be 
laid  under  her  green  soa  with  those  of  her  gallant 
and  patriotic  sons. 

•         •»*«•«« 

In  the  course  of  a  loiig  ond  arduous  public  service, 
especially  during  the  last  eleven  years  in  which  I 
have  held  a  seat  in  the  senate,  from  the  same  ardor 
and  enthusiasm  of  character,  I  have  no  doubt,  in  the 
lieat  of  debate,  and  in  an  honest  endeavor  to  main- 
tain my  opinions  against  adverse  opinions  alike  ho- 
nestly entertained,  as  to  the  best  course  to  be  adopt- 
ed for  the  public  welfare,  I  may  have  often  inad- 
vertently and  unintentionally,  in  moments  of  excited 
debate,  mode  use  of  language  that  has  been  offensive, 
and  suseeptible  of  injurious  interpretation  t( awards 
my  brother  senators.  If  there  be  any  here  who  re- 
turn wounded  feelings  of  injury  or  dissatisfaction 
jiroduced  on  such  occasions,  I  beg  to  assure  them 
that  I  now  offer  the  most  ample  apology  for  any  de- 
l»arturc  on  my  part  fn»m  the  established  rules  of 
iiarliamentary  decorum  and  courtesy.  On  the  other 
tiand,  I  assure  senators,  one  and  all,  witliout  excep- 
tion and  without  reserve,  that  I  retire  from  this 
<  hamber  without  carrying  with  me  a  single  feeling 


of  resentment  or  diasatisfaetioii  to  the  senate  or  any 
one  of  ita  members. 

I  go  from  this  plaee  under  the  hope  that  we  shall, 
mutually,  consign  to  perpetual  oblivion  whatever 
personal  collisions  may  at  any  time  unfortunately 
nave  occurred  between  us;  and  that  our  recollec- 
tions shall  dwell  in  future  only  on  those  conflictB  of 
mind  with  mind,  those  intellectual  struggles,  those 
noble  exhibitions  of  the  powers  of  logic,  argument, 
and  eloquence,  honorable  to  the  senate  and  to  the 
nation,  in  which  each  has  sought  and  contended  for 
what  he  deemetl  the  best  mode  of  accomplishing  one 
common  object,  the  interest  and  the  most  happinen 
of  our  belove»l  country.  To  these  thrilling  and  de- 
lightful scene:^  it  will  ^e  my  picasuie  and  my  pride 
to  look  back  .n  my  retirement  with  unmeasured 
satisfaction. 

In  retirii  g.  as  I  am  about  to  do,  for  ever,  from  the 
senate,  suffer  me  to  express  my  heartfelt  wislies  that 
oil  the  great  and  patriotic  objects  of  the  wise  fram- 
ers  of  our  constitution  may  be  fulfilled;  that  the 
high  destiny  designed  for  it  may  be  fully  answered; 
and  that  its  deliberations,  now  and  hereafter,  may 
eventuate  in  securire  the  prosperity  of  our  beloved 
country,  in  maintaining  its  riglits  and  honor  abroad, 
and  upholdirg  its  interests  at  home.  I  retire,  I 
know,  at  a  period  of  infinite  distress  and  embarrass- 
ment I  wigh  I  could  take  my  leave  of  you.  under 
more  favorable  auspices ;  but,  without  meaning  at 
this  time  to  8.ny  whether  on  any  or  on  whom  re- 
proaches for  the  sad  condition  of  the  country  ehonld 
fall,  I  appe»]  to  the  senate  and  to  the  world  to  bear 
testimony  to  my  earnest  and  continued  exertions  to 
avert  it,  and  to*  the  truth  that  no  blame  can  justly 
attach  to  me. 

May  the  most  precious  blessings  of  heaven  rest 
uponVhe  whole  senate  atsd  each  member  of  it,  and 
moy  the  labors  of  every  one  redound  to  the  benefit  of 
the' nation  and  the  odvanccment  of  his  own  fame  and 
renown.  A»:d  when  you  shall  retire  to  the  bosom  of 
your  constituents,  may  you  receive  that  most  cheer- 
ing and  gratifying  of  all  human  rewards — ^their  cor- 
dial greeting  of  ••  well  done,  good  and  faithful  ser- 
vant" 

And  now,  Mr.  President  and  senators,  I  bid  yon 
all  a  long,  a  lasting,  and  a  friendly  farewell. 

JOHN  SHAW. 

JonN  SiiAW,  a  poet  of  ilnrvland,  was  bom  at  An- 
nai)olis,  May  4,  1778.  He  was  prepare<l  f'T  St 
John's  College  by  Mr.  Iligginbothain,  a  tem'herof 
noto  in  his  day  and  district.  After  completing 
his  course,  he  studied  medicine ;  but  instead  of 
settling  down  to  home  practice  after  being  licens- 
ed,ol)taincd  a  surgeon's  appointment  in  the  fleetor- 
dered  to  Algiers  in  December,  1798.  He  remained 
a  few  months  at  Tunis,  and  was  then  sent  by  Gen. 
Eattm  to  consult  Mr.  King,  the  American  minister 
at  London,  with  reference  to  the  threatened  hos- 
tility of  the  Bey ;  but  on  receiving  intelligence 
that  the  anticipated  difficulties  had  lieen  arranged, 
ho  yjroceeded  to  Lisbon  and  thence  home,  in  April, 
1800.  He  left  again  the  next  year  to  pursue  his 
studies  in  Edinburgh,  where  he  fell  in  witli  the 
Eari  of  Selkirk,  and  sailed  with  him  in  1803  for 
Cnnada,  where  the  nobleman  was  founding  a  set- 
tlement on  St.  John's  I?land,  in  Lake  St.  Clair. 

In  1805,  he  again  returned  home  and  commenc- 
ed practice;  married  in  1807;  removed  to  B«lti- 
more,  wliere,  in  the  beginning  of. the  year  1808, 
incautionsly  exposing  him««lf  by  occupying  an  en- 
tiro  night  in  chemical  experiments  which  required 
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him  to  frequently  immerse  his  arms  in  cold  water, 
he  incarred  a  consumption  which  oaused  his 
death  on  his  voyage  from  Charleston  to  the  Ba- 
hamas on  the  10th  of  January,  1809.  His  poems 
were  collected  after  bis  death  and  pabHshcd  with 
a  memoir,  containing  extracts  from  his  foreign 
joarnals  and  correspondence,  in  1810.  They  are 
on  the  usual  miscellaneous  topics  of  furtive  verse 
of  the  average  order  of  excellence.* 


A  SLSGHixra  soiro. 


When  calm  is  the  night,  arid  the  stars  shine  bright, 
The  sleiffh  glides  smooth  and  cheerily ; 
And  mirth  and  jest  abound. 
While  all  is  still  around. 
Save  the  horses*  trampling  sound, 
And  the  horse-bells  tinkling  merrily. 

But  when  the  drifting  snow  in  the  trav'ller's  face  shall 
Wow, 
And  hail  is  driving  drearily. 

And  the  wind  is  shrill  nnd  loud. 
Then  no  sleigh  shall  stir  abroad. 
Nor  along  the  beaten  roa<l 
Shall  the  horse-bells  tinkle  merrily. 

But  to>night  the  skies  are  clear,  and  we  have  not  to 
fear 
That  the  time  should  linger  wearily ; 
For  good-humour  has  a  charm 
Even  winter  to  disarm, 
And  our  cloaks  shall  wrap  us  warm. 
And  the  bells  shall  tinkle  merrily. 

And  whom  do  I  spy,  with  the  sparkling  eye, 
And  li|)S  thnt  pout  so  cherrily ; 

Round  her  neck  the  tippet  tied. 

Ready  in  the  sleigh  to  glide  ? 

Oh  I  with  her  I  love  to  ride. 
When  the  horse-bells  tinkle  merrily. 

JOHN  BSISTED. 

JoEiN  Bbisted,  who  occupied  for  a  number  of 
Tears  a  conspicuous  position  in  New  York  society 
by  his  mental  activity  and  his  literary  productions, 
was  born  in  Dorsetshire,  England,  in  1778,  the 
son  of  a  clergyman  of  the  Established  Church.  He 
was  educated  at  Winchester  College,  pursued  the 
study  of  medicine  at  Edinburgh,  then  turned  his 
attention  to  law,  became  a  member  of  the  society 
of  the  Inner  Temple,  and  as  he  himself  has 
phrased  it,  "during  two  years  of  pupillage  in  the 
office  of  Mr.  Chitty,  cultivat^nl  the  melancholy 
science  of  special  pleading. ^'f  He  published  a 
number  of  books  at  this  time.  The  Adviwry 
cr  the  Maral  and  Literary  Tribunal^  in  four  vo- 
lumes, in  1802,  is  a  collection  of  es-^ays  on  topics 
of  moral-*  addressed  to  the  youth  of  Great  Britain. 
His  Av9^vfha.vnyi$vo^\  or  a  Pedestrian  Tour 
through  part  of  the  ffighlanda  of  Scotland  in 
1801,  was  noticed  with  some  severitv  in  Aikin's 
Annual  Review, J  where  we  catch  a  glimpse  of  its 
pl;ni : — "  Mr.  Bristed  nnd  his  companion  Dr.  An- 
drew Co  wen  travelled  through  the  Hif?hlands  in 
the  character  of  American  sailors.  They  roam 
the  country  in  formd  patiperum,  descant  louilly 
on  the  luxuries  of  the  great  an<l  the  miseries  of 
the  poor,  go  from  pothouse  to  pothouhc  for  hah*  a 


♦  Poems  by  the  late  Doctor  John  Shaw,  to  trhich  la  prefix- 
ed a  Biojntipbical  Sketch  of  the  Author.  Edwurd  Earic,  Phi- 
ladclphio,  1$10. 

t  Tho:ieht'f  OQ  the  Anglican  and  American  Churches,  p.  87. 

t  II.  408; 
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bed,  complain  of  the  jealousy  of  the  police 
because  they  are  taken  up  for  spies,  and  of  the 
frequent  inhospitality  of  the  Scots  because  they 
were  not  welcomed  as  gentlemen.^' 

He  also  published  a  collection  of  Critioal  and 
Philbwphical  Essays  in  1804. 

In  1805  he  published  in  London,  The  Society 
of  Friends  Examined^  in  which  a  favorable  view 
is  taken  of  the  peculiarities  of  the  sect ;  and  in 
the  following  year,  Edward  and  Anna^  or  a  Pic- 
ture of  Human  Life, 

Mr.  Bristed  came  to  America  in  the  spring  of 
1806,  and  established  himself  in  the  practice  of 
the  law  at  New  York.  His  practice  at  the  New 
York  bar  did  not  fully  employ  him ;  for  we  find 
him  engaged  in  the  delivery  of  lectures  and  the 
composition  of  several  books,  which  did  not  &)- 
cape  the  satire  of  Halleck  in  "  Fanny." 

In  1807  he  was  engaged  in  conducting  The 
Monthly  Register^  Magazine^  and  Heoiew  of  the 
United  States^  which  had  been  commenced  in 
Charleston,  S.  C,  in  1805,  under  the  direction  of 
Stephen  Cullen  Carpenter,  an  ingenious  man  of 
letters,  who  subsequently  edited  The  Mirror  of 
Taste^  a  periodical  in  Philadelphia,  and  published 
a  life  of  Jefferson  ^ 

In  1809  Mr.  Bristed  published  in  New  York— 
Hints  on  the  National  Bankruptcy  of  Britainy 
and  on  her  Resources  to  maintain  the  present  eon- 
test  with  France  ;  in  1811,  a  volume — The  Re- 
sources of  the  British  Empire^  together  with  a 
view  of  the  probable  result  of  the  present  contest 
between  Britain  and  France^  followed  in  1818  by 
a  similar  review  of  The  Resources  of  the  United 
States  of  America  ;  ora  View  of  the  Agriculturaly 
Commercial^  Manufacturing y  Financialy  Politicaly ' 
Literary y  Moraly  and  Religious  Capacity  and  Che^ 
racter  of  the  American  people.  The  last  is  a  work 
of  ability  and  interest,  characterized  by  the  au- 
tbor^s  scholarship,  his  full  animated  style,  and  his 
conservative  opinions.  The  chapter  on  the  litera- 
ture of  the  United  States  is  in  a  philosophical 
spirit. 

In  1814  he  issued  ^^  a  Prospectus  of  a  series  of 
courses  of  Lectures  to  be  delivered  by  John  Bris- 
t<jd,  counsellor-at-law,"  in  an  octavo  pamphlet  of 
forty-one  pages.  There  were  to  be  four  courses 
of  at  least  fifty  lectures  each ;  the  first  and  second 
to  be  addressed  to  students  generally ;  the  third 
and  fourth  exclusively  to  students  at  law.  The 
principles  of  Metiphysics,  History,  Political 
Economy,  were  the  subjects  of  the  first ;  their 
application  to  National  History,  National  Govern- 
ment, and  to  Eloquence,  oral  and  written,  of  the 
second;  the  third  was  an  elementary  outhnc  of  the 
various  legal  codes  of  civilized  nations,  common, 
civil,  and  international  law ;  and  the  fourth  course 


*  In  1809  Garpenter  published  at  Now  York  two  rolnmes  of 
**Memolrfl  of  Jefferson,  containing  a  concise  IIl:>tory  of  the 
United  States  from  the  acknowIed|!ment  of  their  Independence, 
with  a  yiew  of  the  Rise  and  Progress  of  French  Influence  and 
French  Principles  in  that  conntry."  As  the  title  Indicator,  tha 
work  is  decidedly  antl-Jeffereonlan.  No  pabllaher's  name  ap- 
pears on  the  title-page,  but  It  Is  ''  Printed  (br  the  Purchasers." 
The  *'  Mirror  of  Taste  and  Dramatic  Censor**  was  pablbhcd  In 
fonr  voluinoa  by  Bradford  and  Inskeep,  at  PhlladelphlOf  In 
1810  and  1811.  It  contained  some  very  clever  sketches  of 
American  actors,  which  were  amongst  the  earliest  productions 
of  tlie  artlf>t  Leslie. 

In  1615  Carpenter  published  In  Philadelphia  two  oetaro 
volumes  of  **  Select  American  Speocht'S,  Forensic  and  Parlia- 
mentary, with  Prefatory  Bemarks:  being  a  sequel  to  Dr.  Chq>- 
man*s  *Beleot  Speeches.* " 
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WA<i  to  ibUow  the  track  of  Blackstone.  At  the  con- 
olu>iun  he  alao  proposes  to  devote  one  evening  in 
eyery  week  ''  to  the  explanation  of  the  element- 
ary principles  of  elocution.^^ 

He  delivered  tlie  »ame  year  An  OrcUion  on  the 
Utility  qf  Literary  EstablUhment*  on  occasion 
of  the  opening  of  Eiistburn's  Literary  Rooms  in 
Kew  York, — the  genu  of  noble  projects  since  hap- 
pily realized  in  such  ample  institutions  as  tlie 
Astor  Library  and  other  literary  associations  of 
the  city.  While  a  resident  of  New  York  he  mar- 
ried a  widow,  the  daughter  of  the  late  millionaire 
Jolm  Jacob  Astor. 

Mr.  Bristed,  always  of  an  earnest  mind,  en- 
gaged deeply  in  theological  studies  with  the  as- 
sistance of  Hishop  (iri^wold  of  the  ea'^tern  dio- 
cese. He  was  ordnined,  and  became  an  efficient 
assistant  in  organizing  the  parish  of  St.  MnrkV,  in 
Warren,  Kho<le  Island,  and  extending  Ejnscopacy 
in  the  state.  In  1822  he  published  his  Thoughts 
on  the  Anglican  and  Ameriran- Anglo  Churrhea^ 
in  an  octavo  volume,  which  exhibits  his  preference 
of  the  voluntary  system  of  America  over  the  es- 
tablishments of  £ngtan<1.  It  is  written  in  an 
earnest  evangelical  8])irit  In  1820  he  ha<l  suc- 
ceeded Bishop  Griswold  as  rector  of  St.  MichaePs 
church  at  Bristol,  R.  I.  Tliere  he  continued  to 
preach  while  his  health  permitted,  the  la«4  twelve 
years  of  his  life  being  passed,  in  consequence  of 
illness,  in  retirement  from  the  active  duties  of 
his  ministr}'.  lie  die<l  at  his  residence  at  Bristol 
Feb.  23,  18/55,  in  his  seventy-seventh  year. 

Mr.  Bristed  was  of  an  ardent,  susceptible  tem- 
perament, of  quick  perceptions,  enthasiaf^tic  in 
the  pursuit  of  his  convictions,  of  a  strong  will,  and 
of  great  industry,  but  lacking  at  times  in  judg- 
ment. The  wannth  of  his  character  was  shown 
in  his  intimacy  with  l)r.  Mason,  in  his  strong 
sympathies  with  whatever  he  took  in  hand,  and 
in  his  devotion  to  the  church  in  which  he  minis- 
tered. He  was  an  earnest  preacher,  and  secured 
the  attention  of  his  listeners.  His  style  inclined 
to  over  fulness  in  rhetoric,  but  it  never  lacked 
matter. 

WILLIAM  AUSTIN, 

A  LAWTKR  of  Massachusetts,  and  a  writer  of 
marked    individual    temperament,   with    strong 

S>wors  of  humor  and  observation,  was  bom 
arch  2,  1778.  He  studied  at  Harvanl,  where 
his  name  appears  on  the  list  of  graduates  for  1798. 
In  1801,  he  delivered  an  oration  at  Chariestown, 
on  the  anniversary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill, 
which  was  printed.*  His  Letters  from  London^ 
written  during  the  years  1802  and  1803,  were 
printed  in  an  octavo  volume  at  Boston,  in  1804. 
The  letters  are  written  with  ease  and  elegance, 
and  show  a  sprightly  inquisitive  mind,  with  a 
strong  flavor  of  what  was  called  in  that  day 
"jacobinism,"  in  its  judgments  of  aflfairs  of 
church  and  state.  He  went  to  study  John  Bull, 
and  amuse   himself  with  his  humors,  and  the 


♦V    ^^liS"^^'  pronounced  at  Chariestown,  at  the  reqneat  of 

i??/«f  Ik  '^  9^™P?^'  ""^  ****  '^"'^^  •'one;  ^*"?  '»»«  Annlrer- 
sary  of  the  Battle  of  Bunker's  Hill,  and  of  that  Company. 

5i^!r*^«*^  ^**e  ^'»^®  ^l»o  "Ink  to  rest, 
\\  Ith  all  thcfr  country's  honors  blest  I 
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fglt^*"^**^  ^"*""'  ^'^  Chariestown.    Bamnel  Etheridge, 


reader  b  abnndantly  entertained  with  the  result 
in  his  lively  pages.  In  his  comparison  of  the 
Scotch  and  English,  he  remarks  of  the  latter — 
**  lliey  differ  wonderfully  from  the  Scotch  in  one 
particular :  a  Scot  is  partial  to  his  fellow-Scotch- 
men,  with  very  little  fondness  for  Scotland  :  an 
Englishman  is  still  more  partial  to  England,  with 
very  little  fondness  for  Englishmen.^^  Austin^s 
opportunities  for  social  observation  were  con- 
siderable, and  he  has  given  us  pleasant  pictures 
of  his  intercourse  with  leading  people  at  Oxford, 
Ixmdon,  and  el^ where.  Dining  with  tlie  fellows 
at  St.  JohnV,  he  so  impressed  them  with  his 
description  of  the  Atlantic  cities,  that  they  ex- 
pressed a  regret  "  that  we  were  no  longer  the 
same  people,"  upon  which  he  replie*!  with  good 
humor,  ^^that  was  their  own  fault,  for  the  United 
States  would  doubtless  accept  them  as  a  colony.^ 
He  was  at  a  bookseller's  dinner  with  John^n, 
of  St,  Paul's  churdiyard,  where  he  met  FuselL 
He  visits  the  venerable  Dr.  Griffiths,  of  Monthly 
Review  memory,  at  Tuniham  Green,  and  talks 
with  him  of  the  interviews  of  Hume  and  Rous- 
seau at  that  spot,  and  there  \s  a  capital  account 
of  a  meeting  with  Holcroft  and  Dr.  Wolcot  at 
Godwin's  residence  at  Somerstown.  Austin  had 
an  eye  for  character,  and  hits  off  his  subjects  with 
felii'ity.  His  descriptions  of  the  orators  then  in 
the  ascendant  in  Parliament,  Fox,  Pitt,  Windham, 
and  others,  are  of  interest.  Of  Fox  we  have 
this  persond  description  at  the  Hustings  : — 

You  will  expect  a  description  of  Mr.  Fox,  his  iip- 
pearanee  and  demcftiionr.  Yon  wish  to  know  how 
lie  was  dressed,  how  he  stood,  and  how  he  looked. 
In  his  youth  he  is  reported  to  have  been  as  great  a 
fop  as  was  Aristotle :  I  will  only  say.  at  present,  his 
appearance  wns  altogether  against  fiim.  He  looked 
as  if  he  had  been  long  in  the  sea  service,  ni;d  after 
many  a  storm,  had  retired  on  half  pay.  His  greasy 
bnflf  waistooftt,  thrend1>are  blue  eoat,  and  woather> 
beaten  hat,  gave  him,  in  connexion  with  his  great 
corpulency  ami  dark  complexion  with  short  dark 
hair  haste:. inc  to  gray,  very  much  the  appearance 
of  a  laid  up  sea  captain.  He  has  the  connte::attce 
of  an  anci'-nt  Engiishman,  but  long  watching  has 
changed  the  temperature  of  healtli  to  a  dan  colour. 
He  would  be  thought,  at  ]>re6eiit,  by  one  who  <lid 
not  know  him,  to  be  a  noble  dispositioned,  ratiier 
than  a  great,  man. 

About  tlie  year  1805,  we  hear  of  Austin's  being 
engaged  in  a  duel  with  James  H.  Elliott,  growing 
out  of  a  political  newspaper  altercation.  The 
duel  was  fought  in  Rhode  I&Uuid,  and  Austin  was 
slightly  wounded.* 

In  1807,  he  published  a  volume  of  Unitarian 
views,  entitlcfl,  An  Essay  on  the  Human  Cha- 
racter of  Jesus  Christ,  Some  years  later,  we 
find  him  a  contributor  to  Buckingham's  Isevr 
England  Galaxy  of  a  remarkable  legendary  tale, 
entitled  Peter  Rugg^  the  Misting  Man.i  He  aUo 
wrote  the  paper,  The  Late  Joseph  Nattentrom^  in 
the  first  number  of  the  New  England  Magazine. 
The>e  show  his  fine  qualities  as  a  writer. 

AiLstin  was  eminent  at  the  bar  of  Suffolk  and 


*  Lortne'B  Boston  Ontora, j>.  8S0. 

t  It  may  be  found  in  the  Boston  BocA  for  1841.  It  was  tv> 
prlatcd  from  the  Oalaxr  In  other  papers  and  bouk&,  snd  was 
ssfs  Backinehsm.  **  reaa  more  than  anr  other  comiDcnkaJUKn 
that  has  fallen  wtthtn  my  knowledge.'  It  Is  porelj  flctitiona» 
and  orii'fnated  In  the  inTentiregeolas  of  Its  anthOT.** — Eudt- 
Ingham's  Personal  Memoirs,  L  8^ 
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Middlesex.    He  died  at  Charlestown,  June  27, 
1841. 


▲  DDRiXB  "wrrn  oodwix,  noLCKorr,  akd  wolcot— fbok  ' 

TIIS  LSTTBBS  FBOM  LOKOOK. 

London,  Maj  15th. 
Imagine  to  yourself  a  man  of  short  stature,  who 
has  jost  past  the  prime  of  life,  whose  broad' high 
forehead  is  fast  retreating  to  baldness,  but  whose 
ruddy,  thoughtful,  yet  open  counteuance  discovers 
both  the  temperature  of  health  and  pliilosophy: 
of  manners  rennarkably  mild,  unassuming,  rather 
reserved ;  in  conversation  cautious,  argumentative, 
frequently  doubtful,  yet  modestly  courting  reply, 
more  from  a  desire  of  truth,  than  a  love  of  contend- 
ing; in  his  family,  affectionate,  cordial,  accommo- 
dating ;  to  his  fnends  confidential,  ready  to  make 
any  sacrifice;  to  his  enemies— you  would  never 
know  from  Mr.  Godwin  that  he  had  an  enemy. 

Mr.  Oodwin  lives  at  Somerstown,  about  three 
miles  from  the  city.  His  house  with  us  would  be 
considered  neat  and  simple;  here  it  is  called  a 
cottage.  His  study  is  small,  and  looks  into  the 
country,  his  library  not  extensive,  yet  sufiiciently 
lar^e  for  a  man  who  depends  more  on  his  own  re- 
sources, than  on  the  labours  of  otliers.  The  portrait 
of  Mary^  taken  by  Northcote,  hangs  over  the  fire- 
place. This  rendered  the  study  one  of  the  most 
interesting  places  I  ever  visited.  Though  I  have 
frequently  been  in  the  study,  I  have  only  ventured 
to  look  at  the  portrait.  Mr.  Godwin  is  since  mar- 
ried to  a  charming  woman,  who  seems  devoted  to 
domestic  happiness.  '  He  is  at  present  occupied 
with  his  Geoffrey  Chatteer,  a  work  of  great  expec- 
tation. 

A  billet  from  Mr.  Godwin  informed  me  this  morn- 
ing, that  Mr.  Holcroft  and  Dr.  Wolcot  would  dine 
there  to  day. 

Mr.  Holcroft,  though  nearly  sixty,  has  suffered 
notliing,  either  from  years,  laborious  mental  exer- 
tion, or  persecution.  He  has  all  the  activity  and 
vivacity  of  youth.  Just  returned  from  the  conti- 
nent, whither  he  had  voluntarily  banished  himself 
in  complaisance  to  the  wishes  of  the  English  go- 
vernment, he  has  brought  back  with  him  not  the 
least  resentment.  Persecution,  instead  of  embit- 
tering his  disposition,  has  had  that  effect,  which  it 
has  on  all  good  men.  A  villain  will  always  hate 
mankind  in  proportion  to  his  knowledge  of  the 
world  ;  a  good  man,  on  the  contrary,  wiU  increase 
in  philanthropy. 

Literature  is  not  a  little  honoured,  when  one 
of  her  votaries,  leaving  a  mechanical  employment 
at  a  period  of  life  when  habit  is  usually  become 
nature,  has  succeasfully  holden  the  pen  ana  realised 
a  handsome  support  Still  more  cnarming  is  it  to 
see  her  votaries  giving  proofe  of  the  strongest 
friendship.  Holcroft  and  Godwin  are  firm  friends. 
A  striking  likeness  of  the  former,  by  Northcote,  is 
in  the  dining-room. 

Dr.  Wolcot,  in  appearance,  is  a  genuine  John 
Bull,  and  until  he  opens  his  mouth,  you  would  little 
suspect  his  relationsnip  to  the  poet  of  Thebes,  He 
is  a  portly  man,  rather  unwieldy,  and  I  believe  not 
in  haste  to  leave  his  chair  when  he  is  pleased  with 
his  seat,  He  is  hastening  to  old  age,  and  seems  dis- 
posed to  make  the  most  of  life  he  can.  There  is 
little  similarity  of  character  between  Wolcot  and 
Godwin.  Tliey  are  both  constant  in  mental  exer- 
tion ;  but  the  one  prefers  to  sit  on  a  silver  cloud, ' 
and  be  wafted  through  the  four  quarters  of  the 
world,  looking  down  on  all  the  varieties  of  nature, 
and  the  follies  of  man.  The  other,  possessed  of  the 
nicest  moral  feelings,  loves  to  envelope  himself  in 
darkness  and  abstraction,  in  order  to  contemplate  ; 


whatever  is  just,  fit,  or  useful  The  one,  laughing, 
dressed  in  the  gaiety  of  spring,  enters  society  with 
the  pruning  hook ;  the  other,  more  serious,  labours 
with  the  ploughshare.  Holcroft,  who  never  b^ati 
to  think  until  his  reasoning  powers  had  come  to 
maturity,  owing  to  a  neglect  of  education,  embar- 
rassed by  no  system,  follows  the  dictates  of  his  own 
mind,  and  if  he  is  sometimes  erroneous,  the  error  is 
all  his  own,  it  is  never  a  borrowed  error.  Hence, 
his  conversation,  embellished  by  the  variety  of  life 
which  he  has  seen,  is  rendered  rich,  brilliant, 
original,  and  impressive. 

•        ••••*♦• 
Wolcot,  like  most  men  of  genius,  hns  a  contempt 
for  mere  scholars,  who,  walking  on  the  stilts  of 
pedantry,   imagine  themselves  a  head  taller  than 
other  folks.  ^  The  talents  of  a  certain  famous  man 
being  questioned,  Wolcot  obsei;ved — He  was  not  a 
man  of  genius,  but  a  man  of  great  capacity,  and 
said,  if  we  would  attend  to  him,  he  would  dis- 
tinguish between  the  learned   man,  the  man  of 
eapacitif,  and  the  man  of  genius. — "  Here,"  said  he, 
"  we  will  suppose  a  quantity  of  coins,  ducats,  pis- 
toles, dollars,  guineas,  on  this  table.    The  learned 
man  will  be  able,  after  thumbing  his  dictionaries 
for  half  an  hour,  to  tell  you  the  names  of  these  coins 
in  all  languages.     The  man  of  capacity   will  go 
further  and  tell  you  the  value  of  each,  and  the 
amount  of  the  whole  together,  with  every  thing 
relative  to  their  use,   difference  of  exchange  and 
origin.     But  who  invented  these  coins!    The  man 
of  genius."    This  gave  general  satisfaction.     How- 
ever, it  was  replied,  and  I  thought  very  justly.  That 
unless  the  man  of  genius  should  acquire  capacity, 
his  genius  without  capacity  would  be  less  useful, 
than  capacity  without  genius.     For,  the  exertion  of 
genius  is  rare.     God  does  not  every  day  create  a 
world  :  and  although  genius  may  claim  a  liigher 

Srerogative  than  capacity,  they  are  mutually  in- 
ebted  to  each  other.  If  genius  gives  employ  to 
capacity,  not  unfrcquently  does  capacity  give  direc- 
tion and  result  to  genius. 

Adieu. 


EDWARD  LIVINGSTON 
Was  of  the  same  family  with  Governor  William 
Livingston  of  New  Jersey,  was  the  brother  of 
Robert  R.  Livingston,  the  Chancellor  of  the  State 
of  New  York,  the  friend  of  Fulton,  and  negotiator 
of  the  purchase  of  Louisiana,  and  also  closely  al- 
lied, by  marriages  with  his  family,  to  General 
Montgomery  and  General  Annstrong.    He  was 
born  at  Clermont  in  the  Livingston  Manor,  on 
the  Hudson,  in  New  York,  in  1764 ;  was  educated 
at  Princeton,  and  studied  law  with  his  brother, 
the  chancellor.    Admitted  to  the  bar  in  1785,  he 
was  engaged  in  his  profession  at  New  York  till 
1794,  when  he  was  elected  to  Congress  from 
Queens  and  Richmond  counties.    He  then  took 
under  his  chaise  the  refonn  of  the  criminal  law, 
one  of  the  objects  to  which  he  especially  there- 
after devoted  himself.*    Returning  to  New  York 
he  was  appointed  by  Jefferson  United  States  Dis- 
trict Attorney,  while  he  was  at  the  same  time 
elected  to  the  mayoralty  of  the  city.    In  the  dis- 
charge of  the  duties  of  the  latter  office  he  encoun- 
tered with  intrepidity  and  diligence  tide  visitation 
of  the  yellow  fever  at  New  York  in  1803  *    In 


•  Dem.  R4SV.,  p.  863. 

t  New  York  was  visited  by  the  fever  In  the  rammer  of  180& 
Lirlngston  then  resided  at  No.  1  Broadway.  As  Chairman  of 
the  Board  of  Health,  Llyingston  ims  indentigable  In  hU  ezot< 
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this  year  Dvincston  pnUished  a  volame  ofjudu 
Hal  Oviniom  delit&red  in  tk^  Mayor' $  Court  of 
the  Ctty  of  New  York  in  1802.  It  ountoins  thir- 
ty-nine cases,  nearly  all  of  them,  says  Judge  Daly, 
apon  questions  of  importance.*  lu  1804  he  took 
up  his  residence  in  Jiew  Orleans,  where  he  be- 
ranio  distinguished  in  his  legal  profession,  and  was 
elected  to  the  state  legislature,  rendering  various 
services  to  the  state  in  its  then  unsettled  condi- 
tion in  legal  matters,  by  his  code  of  procedure  and 
otlier  adjustments  of  judicial  regulations.  A  per- 
sonal controversy  concerning  the  batture  at  New 
Orleans  having  arisen  between  him  and  President 
Jefi^rson,  and  the  latter  having  published  in  1812 
a  pamphlet  on  the  subject,  Livingston  in  1814 
published  an  elaborate  reply,  distinguished  by  its 
literary  merits  not  less  tlian  by  its  argumentative 
power. 

On  the  defence  of  the  city  resulting  in  the 
battle  of  New  ()rle:ms,  he  was  of  great  service  to 
Genernl  Jaclv>on,  who  freely  used  his  pen  and 
oouasel.  having  appointed  him  his  military  secre- 
tary and  aide. 

In  1821  he  was  enabled  to  further  his  views  of 
legal  reform  by  the  commission  which  he  received 
from  the  Oeneral  Assembly  of  the  state  to  draw 
and  prepare  a  criminal  co<i6.  His  report  on  this 
subject,  made  the  following  year,  met  the  ap- 
proval of  the  legislature,  was  reprinted  in  London 
in  1824,  and  published  in  a  French  translation  in 
Paris.  He  subsequently  completed  this  import- 
ant work  in  his  System  of  a  Penal  Code  for  the 
^tate  of  Louisiana.  His  general  Code  embraced 
four  di>tinct  divisions : — A  Code  of  Crimes  and 
Punishments;  a  Code  of  Procedure;  a  Code  of 
Evidence ;  and  a  Code  of  Reform  and  Pris<m  Dis- 
cipline.! He  also  pr««nted  the  result  of  his  la- 
bors to  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  Uni- 
ted States  in  his  System  of  Penal  Laws  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  published  by  the  Go- 
vernment in  folio  in  1828.  In  his  theory  of 
prison  discipline  he  advocated  to  a  certain  extent 
the  system  of  solitary  confinement  and  labor, 
while  he  sought  the  means  of  reformation  as  well 
as  punishment  in  efforts  for  the  education  and 
improvement  of  the  culprit,  and  carefully  gra- 
duated the  degrees  of  the  penitentiary  and  other 
remedial  systems.  The  style  in  which  these  views 
are  set  forth  is  as  clear  and  simple  as  the  ideas 
are  humane.  In  regard  to  capital  punishment  ho 
fbUowed  the  humane  suggestions  of  Beccaria,  and 
recommended  to  the  Legislature  of  Louisiana, 
^that  the  punishment  of  death  should  find  no 
place  in  the  code  which  you  have  directed  me  to 


tlons  for  the  relief  and  comfort  of  the  sick  at  the  hospita]^  *nd 
In  his  attentloDB  to  arrest  the  progress  of  the  disease  within 
the  city.  From  hts  official  vldts  to  BeUevne  Hospital  he  was 
•xpoeed  dally  to  the  infection  and  eTentually  took  the  dl5- 
oraer.  No  professional  narses  could  he  ohtained,  and  the 
whole  care  of  him,  independently  of  bis  phy8iclan^  fell  upon 
Captain  Wolstonecrafl  of  the  artillery,  who  commanded  upon 
Governor's  Island,  Mone,  Delahlgarre,  a  French  gentleman, 
mnrried  and  settled  In  New  York,  and  Judge  W.  A.  Dner,  then 
Livingston's  hiw  partner,  to  whom  we  are  Indehtod  for  this 
teminiscenoe.  To  the  attentions  of  these  friends,  not  less 
than  to  the  skill  of  medical  attendants,  Livingston  attributed 
hlsfecovery.  .     .„      «.    ^ 

•  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Judicial  Tribunals  of  New  York 
from  1628  to  1846,  by  Charles  P.  Dalv,  one  of  the  Jndges  of  the 
New  York  Common  Plea^  1856.  A  work  of  diligent  and  ac- 
curate research,  and  in  an  excellent  vein  of  local  investigation 
and  legal  InquiTy.  ^      . . 

t  An  analvBls  of  these  labors  of  Livingston  will  be  fbund  in 
two  arUcles  in  the  ninth  volume  of  the  Democratic  Beview. 


present/'^  His  argoment  on  this  subject  is  pr^ 
seuteil  with  equal  ingenuity  and  eloquenoe. 

From  1823  to  1829  he  represented  his  district 
in  the  House  of  Representatives  of  the  United 
State.^. 

In  1829  Livingston  was  elected  to  the  Senate 
of  the  United  States,  and  in  1831  entered  the 
cabinet  of  Jackson  as  Secretary  of  State.  It  was 
wliile  he  held  this  office  that  Jackson's  celebrated 

{>roclauiation  against  the  nnlliliers  of  South  Caro- 
ina  was  issued.  Two  years  later  he  was  sent  as 
Minister  to  France,  where  he  was  engaged  in  the 
diflicult  negotiation  as  to  the  payment  of  the  in- 
demnity. Returning  to  America  in  the  summer 
of  1835,  he  died  at  his  family-seat  on  the  Hudson, 
at  Red  Hook,  May  23,  183C> 

An  estimate  of  Livingstones  personal  and  lite- 
rary character  is  given  in  the  following  words, 
attributed  to  his  friend  Andrew  Jackson,  by  Au- 
guste  Davezac : — 

"  I  once  had  the  opportunity  of  hearing  Jack- 
son s[)eak  of  the  origin  of  his  intimacy  with  Dv- 
ingston.  *I  felt  mv.Nelf  suddenly  attracted  to- 
wards him,'  he  said,  'by  the  gentlenesA  of  his 
manners;  the  charm  of  his  conversation,  gay 
without  frivolity,  instructive  without  the  osten- 
tation of  instructing ;  by  the  profound  acquaint- 
ance he  already  possessed  of  the  theories  of  so- 
ciety, and  of  the  laws  in  tlieir  relation  to  the  cha- 
rac-ters  of  nations ;  by  his  unlimited  confidence  in 
the  sagacity  of  the  people,  and  of  their  caijability 
of  self-government  through  the  agency  of  repre- 
sentatives specially  instructed  to  express  the  opi- 
nion of  their  constituents  on  great  questions  of 
general  interest^  still  more  than  on  those  of  local 
concern ;  and  above  all  by  Uiat  lovely  and  holy 
philanthropy  which  impelled  him  from  his  youth 
to  mitigate  the  severity  of  those  penal  laws 
whoise  cruelties  senx  only  to  inspire  in  the  masses 
a  ferocity  that  always  maintains  an  equilibrium 
with  that  of  the  kiws  which  govern  them.'  ''J 

Davezac  was  the  brotlicr-in-law  of  Livingston, 
and  earnestly  devoted  to  his  memory.  He  pre- 
pared a  volume  of  Reminiscences  of  Livingston,  a 
portion  of  which  was  published  in  the  Denxh 
cratic  Review,  to  which,  about  1840,  he  was  a 
frequent  contributor.} 

ZEBXJLON  MONTGOMEBT  PIKE, 

The  national  explorer  of  the  territory  west  of  the 
Mississippi,  and  a  gallant  soldier  of  tlie  second 


•  Project  of  %  New  Penal  Code  for  the  State  of  Looidaca. 

Lond.  ed.,  p.  89  .  .    »       . .  . 

t  Biographic  UniveirBelle,  Snpplement,  Art.  LivtPgston. 

±  Dem.  Eev.  vlil.  870. 

I  Davezac  was  a  native  of  St  DomiogOv  of  French  parentage, 
received  a  militarr  education  in  France,  came  to  the  United 
States  in  hlsyontb,  studied  medicine  In  North  CaroHna;  on 
the  acquisition  of  Louisiana,  settled  at  New  Orleans;  became 
inllmalewith  Livingston,  wlio  married  his  sister;  reoeiveda 
new  direct  i<in  to  the  law,  and  became  a  liiichly  aaccessfol  advo- 
cate in  criminal  caases.  He  was  aide  to  JackscMi  at  the  battle 
of  New  Oric•an^  and  afterwards  engaged  In  political  Bib,  Ibr 
which  his  ready  French  eloquence  pave  him  fiaci!ltles  with  the 
people.  Jackson  pive  him  the  appointment  of  chnrff^  to  the 
Jlaene,  where  be_na«»ed  the  years  horn  1881  to  1S89,  Botus- 
ing  then  to  New  York,  where  bo  took  up  hf«  reMdence,  be  was 
elected  to  the  state  logislatnreln  1S41  and  IS4I^  Haviiw  aided 
the  election  of  Polk,  by  Ukiiig  the  field  as  a  political  cam- 
paigner, be  was  re-appointod  to  the  Hague  in  15^  and  heU 
the  post  till  1850.    He  died  not  long  alter  bis  rotum  to  Am*- 

rica.inNewYo:k.  ^     .    ^^  -_.,_*» 

He  woe  an  eloquent  speaker  in  the  wann  florid  style,  a  xnaa 
of  hnmor,  asd  ofbrtlllant  converaational  powers. 
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war  with  EiigkncI,  was  a  native  of  New  Jersey, 
born  at  Laumton,  January  5,  1779.  His  father 
was  a  soldier  before  hiin,  and  he  followed  his  foot- 
steps by  entering  the  army  at  an  early  age.  When 
Louisiana  was  obtained  from  France  he  was  em- 
ployed in  1805  in  a  government  burvey  of  the 
new  territory,  in  its  western  portions.  He  em- 
barked from  St.  Louis  in  August  of  that  year,  and 
traversied  for  nearly  nine  months  the  Indian  coun- 
try of  the  North-west^  adopting  a  conciliatory 
policy  among  the  Indians  and  British  traders  of 
the  regioiL  In  July,  1806,  he  set  out  on  another 
expedition,  the  object  of  which  was  the  restora- 
tion of  some  Osage  captives,  who  had  been  taken 
in  war  by  a  hostile  tribe,  to  their  nation.  This 
accomplished,  he  pursued  his  survey  of  Western 
Louisiana.  Winter  overtook  him,  and  his  party 
Buffered  severely.  He  unwittingly  passed  the 
boundaries  of  the  Spanish  provinces  and  was  tak- 
en a  prisoner  and  carried  to  Chihuahua,  whence 
he  Wcis  soon  di^nissed,  and  in  July  of  1807  ar- 
rived at  Natchitoches.  He  published  his  Account 
of  Expeditiom  to  the  Sources  of  the  Misslmppt^ 
and  through  the  Western  Parte  of  Louisiana^ 
from  1805  to  1807,  and  a  Tour  through  the  Inte- 
rior Parts  of  New  Spain^  when  conducted  through 
these  Provinces  by  order  of  the  Captain- General 
in  the  year  1807,  in  Philadelphia,  in  1810.  It  is 
in  the  form  of  a  diary,  with  an  appendix  of  geo- 
graphictil  and  other  disquisitions. 

On  t'le  breaking  out  of  the  war  with  England 
in  1812  he  received  a  coloners  command,  and  the 
next  year  was  appointed  a  brigadier-general.  He 
led  the  land  expedition  in  the  attack  upon  York, 
Upper  Canada.  He  bravely  stormed  the  defences, 
but  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  moment  of  sur- 
render by  the  enemy^s  explosion  of  their  maga- 
zine. He  was  carried  to  Commodore  Chauncey's 
vessel  on  the  lake,  where  he  died  in  the  arms  of 
victory,  with  the  captured  British  fljig  foltle  1  un- 
der his  head.  He  thus  tell  April  27, 1813,  at  tlie 
age  of  thirty-four. 

He  possessed  some  accomplishments  in  litera- 
ture. Though  self-taught^  he  had  made  conside- 
rable progress  in  the  &reign  languages  and  the 
mathematics.  Dodsley^s  publication,  ^^The  Eco- 
nomy of  HuTnan  Lii'e,^^  was  a  favorite  with  him 
for  its  moral  maxims — ^to  which  he  nmde  some 
additions  in  his  copy  presented  to  his  wife  shortly 
after  his  marriage. 

JOEL  E.  POINSETT. 

JoBL  R.  PoiNBBTT  was  bom  in  Charleston,  S.  C.t 
March  2,  1779,  of  a  Huguenot  family  of  distinc- 
tion in  the  state.  He  was  edncated  by  Dr. 
Dwight,  at  Greenfield,  Ct.  At  seventeen  he  was 
sent  to  England,  where  he  was  taught  the  classics 
at  a  school  near  London;  next  studied  medicine 
at  Edinburgh,  and  to  recruit  his  health  made  the 
tour  of  Europe,  engaging  before  his  return  to 
America  in  the  study  of  military  affairs,  for  which 
he  had  a  special  aptitude.  In  1800,  at  the  age 
of  twenty-one,  he  came  home  with  a  strong  desire 
to  enter  the  army,  but  was  induced  by  his  father 
to  become  a  student  of  law.  His  studies  were, 
however,  interrupted  by  new  schemes  of  European 
travel  induced  by  ill-heiilth,  which  he  puraued 
with  the  advantages  of  wealth,  fi&mily  influence, 
and  a  happy  natural  disposition,  facile  to  receive 
and  pleasant  in  the  communication  of  knowledge. 


He  travelled  through  Switzerland  on  foot,  visited 
Italy  and  Sicily,  and  the  Austrian  empire.  The 
death  of  his  father  recalled  him  to  America ;  but 
he  speedily  resumed  his  travels,  extending  his  jour- 
ney to  St.  Petersburgh,  where  he  was*  warmly 
received  by  the  Emperor  Alexander,  who  was 
much  impressed  by  his  military  capacity,  and  who 
offered  him  a  command  in  his  service.  He  then 
travelled  through  the  Russian  empire  to  the 
country  of  the  Calmuck  Tartars,  visited  Persia 
and  the  region  of  the  Caspian,  meeting  with  adven- 
tures which  proved  his  courage,  among  the  tribes 
of  that  region.  Returning  to  Europe,  he  received 
the  first  decided  intimation  of  the  breaking  out  of 
the  second  war  of  the  United  States  with  Eng- 
land at  Paris,  and  soon  presented  himself  in 
America  to  President  Madison,  with  a  request  for 
employment  in  the  army.  While  the  necessary 
arrangements  were  pending,  he  received  a  com- 
mission to  visit  South  Americii  and  inquire  into 
the  relation  of  the  new  Republics.  He  sailed  to 
Rio,  crossed  the  Andes  to  Chili,  and  visited  Peru. 
The  authorities  of  the  latter  state,  on  a  rnmor  of 
Spain  having  declared  war  with  the  United  States, 
seized  the  American  whale  ships  at  Talcahuano,  a 
port  of  Chili.  This  aggression,  Poinsett  met  in 
person,  taking  himself  the  command  of  a  small 
force  put  at  his  disposal  by  the  Chilian  govern- 
ment, and  promptly  rescuing  tlie  American 
vessels.  He  was  at  Valparaiso  during  Porter's 
heroic  conflict  in  the  Es^ex  with  the  Phosbe  and 
Cherub,  which  he  witnessed.  The  refusal  of  the 
British  officer  to  let  him  proceed  homewards  by 
sea  compelled  him  to  cross  the  snow-covered 
Andes  in  the  month  of  April.  At  Buenos  Ayres 
similar  difiiculties  of  egress  offered,  but  he  got  off 
privately  by  a  Portuguese  vessel  to  Baliia,  and 
thence  to  Madeira,  where  he  heard  that  peace 
had  been  declared. 

On  his  return  to  South  Carolina  he  was  elected 
to  the  State  Legislature,  where  he  interested  him- 
self in  utilitarian  projects,  securing  the  construc- 
tion of  the  important  rond  in  the  state  over  the 
Saluda  Mountain.  In  1821,  he  took  his  seat  in 
Congress  for  the  Charle^^ton  district,  and  was 
twice  re-elected.  He  discharged  an  important 
mission  to  Mexico  in  1822,  under  President 
Monroe,  during  the  brief  imperial  reign  of  Itur- 
bide,  of  which  he  published  an  account.  He  sub- 
sequently, in  1825,  returned  to  the  country  as 
Minister  Plenipotentiary  under  the  administra- 
tion of  Adams,  where  he  maintained  his  personal 
independence  with  spirit  and  courage  during  some 
scenes  of  peculiar  difiiculty  growing  out  of  the 
revolutionary  movements  of  the  times.  He  re- 
turned home  in  1829  to  his  native  state,  to  become 
the  leader  of  the  Union  party,  and  on  his  acces- 
sion was  called  by  Van  Buren  to  the  head  of  the 
War  Department.  At  the  close  of  this  period,  in 
1841,  he  delivered  a  spirited  discourse  on  the 
Promotion  of  Science  at  the  first  Anniversary  of 
the  National  Institution.  He  afterwards  lived  in 
retirement^  writing  occasionally  upon  topics  of  a 
practiced  character.  He  died  at  Statesbury,  S.  C, 
Dec.  U,  1851.* 

The  writings  of  Poinsett  grew  out  of  his  active 
career.  His  Notes  on  Mexico^  made  in  1822,  with 
an  Historical  Sketch  of  the  Bsvolution,  published 
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in  Philadelphia  in  1824,  is  tho  most  important 
It  is  a  lHX)k  of  value,  a  personiil  narrative  origi- 
nnlly  written  in  letten  to  a  friend,  and  in  its 
description  of  manners  and  customs,  one  of  the 
be^t  of  Uie  period  when  it  was  written,  particu- 
larly in  ita  study  of  the  national  character.  In 
these  re9|>ecta  it  remained  a  valuable  authority 
till  its  interest  was  diminished  by  the  shifting 
relations  of  the  country. 

In  1846,  a  somewhat  similar  work  of  flonnd 
political  judgment  ai>|>eared  from  the  pen  of 
Waddy  Tliompson  of  tne  same  state,  the  Kecollee- 
tiorii  ofMtxieOy  which  \%  of  historical  im|H>rtance 
for  its  sober  representation  of  the  estimate  in 
which  Mexico  was  held  by  intelligent  citizens  of 
the  United  States  on  the  eve  of  the  wnr  which 
resulted  in  the  aimexation  of  the  vast  territory  on 
tlie  Pacific. 

Poinsett  was  also  the  anthor  of  several  essays 
and  orations  on  topic 4  of  manufacturing  and 
agrionltural  industry.  lie  had  al^o  considerable 
t&tte  for  art,  and  was  the  founder  of  an  Academy 
of  the  Fine  Arts  at  Charleston,  which  existed  for 
several  years. 

CLEMEKT  a  MOOBB 

Was  bom  in  New  York  July  16,  1779.  He  ro- 
rf  ived  his  early  education  in  Latin  and  Greek  from 
his  father,  the  Bishop  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal 
Church  in  New  York,  and  in  1798  l>ocaine  a  gra- 
tluato  of  Columbia  College.  Afler  leaving  college 
Mr.  Moore  devoted  himself  with  much  success  to 
the  study  of  Hebrew,  the  result  of  which  w:is  sub- 
sequently made  public  in  his  Uebrew  and  English 
lexicon,  published  in  1809,  2  vols.  To  Dr. 
Moore,  therefore,  belongs  the  high  merit  of  having 
been  the  pioneer  in  this  country  in  the  depart- 
ment of  Hebrew  Lexicoprraphy.  When  the  work 
was  prepared  for  the  press  a  difficulty  arose  from 
the  want  of  Hebrew  tyi)e.  Alter  some  dolav  a 
fount  was  obtained  from  Philadelphia.  The  hrst 
volume  contains  a  complete  vocabulary  to  tlie 
Psalms,  with  an  appendix  of  notes;  the  second  a 
brief  general  lexicon,  arranged  in  alphabetical  or- 
der, with  a  grammar  of  the  language  annexed. 
Though  now  su{)er.'>eded  by  more  ample  and  cri- 
tical productions  this  little  work  was,  as  .the 
''  compiler  hopes"  for  it,  **  of  some  service  to  his 
young  countrymen  in  breaking  down  the  impedi- 
ments which  present  themselves  at  the  entrance 
of  the  study  of  Hebrew,"  and  establishes  for  the 
city  of  St.  Nicholas  the  earlier  title  to  successful 
efforts  for  the  study  of  tlie  venerable  language  of 
the  older  dispensation.  In  1821  he  accepted 
the  appointment  of  ^^  Professor  of  Biblical  Learn- 
ing, the  department  of  the  interpretation  of 
Hcrinture  being  added,"  in  the  General  Theolo- 
gical Seminary  of  the  Episcopal  Church.  When 
that  institution  was  united  with  the  Dioc&san 
State  Seminary  his  Professorship  was  entitled  that 
of  "  Hebrew  and  Greek  Literature,"  and  was  not 
long  afterwards  altere<l  to  that  of  "  Oriental  and 
Greek  Literature."  From  hi^  family  inheritance 
lie  mode  a  mo^jt  important  gift  to  the  seminary  of 
the  body  of  land  in  the  city  of  New  York  on  which 
it  is  located,  comprehending  the  entire  space  l)e- 
tween  Ninth  and  Tenth  avenues  and  Twentieth 
and  Twenty-first  streets,  with  the  water-right  on 
the  Hudson  belonging  to  it. 
Professor  Moore  1^  lightened  his  learned  la- 


bors in  the  seminary  by  the  composition  of  nu- 
merous poems  from  time  to  time,  chi^y  expre^- 


sions  of  home  thoughts  and  affections,  with  a  turn 
for  humor  as  well  as  sentiment,  the  reflections  of 
a  genial,  amiable  nature.  They  were  collected 
by  the  author  in  a  volume  in  1^(4,  which  be  de- 
dicated to  his  children.  Though  occasional  com- 
positions they  are  polished  in  style,  the  author 
declaring  in  his  preface  that  he  does  not  pay  his 
readers  "  so  ill  a  compliment  as  to  offer  the  con- 
tents of  this  volnme  to  their  view  as  the  mere 
amusements  of  my  idle  hours;  effusions  thrown 
off  without  care  or  meditation,  as  though  the  re- 
fuse of  my  thoughts  were  good  enough  for  them. 
On  the  contrary,  some  of  the  pieces  have  cost 
me  much  time  and  thought ;  and  I  have  conipor<ed 
them  all  as  careftdly  and  correctly  as  I  could." 
The  longest  of  these  poems  is  entitled  A  Trip  to 
Saratoga^  a  pleasant  narrative  and  sentimental 
account  of  a  family  journey.  Others  are  very 
agreeable  ter$  de  soeiete,  commonly  associated 
with  some  amusing  theme.  One,  a  sketch  of  an 
old  Dutch  legend  greatly  cherished  in  all  genuine 
New  York  families,  has  become  a  general  favorite 
wherever  it  is  known.    It  is 

A  TUrr  FBOM  BT.  If lOHOLAS. 

Twos  the  night  before  Christmoa,  when  all  through 

the  houee 
Not  a  creature  was  stirring,  not  even  a  monse : 
The  stockings  were  hung  by  the  chimney  with  care. 
In  hopes  that  St.  Nicholas  soon  would  he  there : 
The  cnildren  were  nestled  all  snug  in  their  beds. 
While  visions  of  BUgai^plums  danced  in  their  heads; 
And  Mamma  in  her  'kerchief,  and  I  in  my  cap, 
Hnd  just  settled  our  brains  for  a  long  winter^s  nap; 
When  out  ou  the  lawn  there  arose  such  a  cLnUer, 
I  sprang  from  the  bed  to  see  whnt  was  the  matter. 
Away  to  the  window  I  flew  like  a  flash, 
Tore  open  the  shutters  and  threw  up  the  sash. 
The  moon  on  the  breast  of  the  new-fallen  <now. 
Gave  the  lustre  of  niitl-iiay  to  objects  below. 
When,  whnt  to  my  wondering  eyes  should  appear. 
But  a  miniature  sleigb,  and  eight  tiny  reia-deer. 
With  a  little  old  driver,  so  lively  and  ooick, 
I  knew  in  a  moment  it  must  be  St  KicK. 
More  rapid  than  eagles  his  coursers  they  came. 
And  he  whistled,  and  shouted,  and  colled  them  by 

name; 
"  Now,  JJaaher  1  now.  Dancer !  now,  Praneer^  and 

Vixen  I 
On,  Catnet  I  on,  Cupid  !  on,  Donder  and  Blitzen  I 
To  the  top  of  the  porch  I  to  the  top  of  the  wall ! 
Now  dash  away !  dash  away !  dasti  away  all  t* 
As  di'y  leaves  that  before  the  wild  hurricane  fly. 
When  they  meet  with  an  obstacle,  mount  to  the  Aij ; 
So  up  to  the  house-top  the  coursere  they  flew, 
With  the  sleigh  full  of  toys,  and  St  Nicholas  too. 
And  then,  in  a  twinkling,  1  heard  on  the  ro<< 
The  prancing  and  pawing  of  each  little  hoof- 
As  I  drew  in  my  head,  and  was  turning  around, 
Down  the  chimney  8t  Nicholas  came  with  a  bouniL 
He  was  dressed  all  in  fur,  from  his  hejid  to  his  fuot. 
And  his  clothes  were  all  tarnished  with  ashes  and 
soot; 
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A  bundle  of  toys  he  had  flung  on  hU  back, 

And  he  looked  like  a  pedlar  just  opening  his  pack. 

His  eyes — how  they  twinkled  I    nis  dimples  how 

merry! 
His  cheeks  were  like  roses,  his  nose  Uke  a  cherry  1 
His  droll  little  mouth  was  drawn  up  like  a  bow, 
And  the  beard  of  his  chin  was  as  white  as  the  snow ; 
The  stump  of  a  pipe  he  held  tight  in  his  teeth. 
And  the  smoke  it  encircled  his  head  like  a  wreath ; 
He  had  a  broad  face  and  a  little  round  belly, 
That  shook  when  he  laughed,  like  a  bowlful  of  jelly. 
He  was  chubby  and  plump,  a  right  jolly  old  elf, 
And  I  laughed  when  I  saw  him,  in  spite  of  myself; 
A  wink  of  his  eye  and  a  twist  of  his  nead. 
Soon  gave  me  to  know  I  had  nothing  to  dread  ; 
He  spoke  not  a  word,  but  went  straight  to  his  work, 
And  filled  all  the  stockings ;  then  turned  with  a  jerk, 
And  laying  his  finger  aside  of  his  nose. 
And  giving  a  nod,  up  the  chimney  he  rose; 
He  sprang  to  his  sleigh,  to  his  team  gave  a  whistle, 
And  away  thej  all  flew  like  the  down  of  a  thistle. 
But  I  heard  him  exclaim,  ere  he  drove  out  of  sight, 
**  Happy  Christmas  to  all,  and  to  all  a  good  nighL" 

F.  8  KSY. 

Fkanois  SoottKky  was  bom  in  Frederick  County, 
Maryland,  August  1,  1779.  His  father,  John 
Ross  Key,  an  officer  in  the  army  in  the  Revolu- 
tionary war,  was  a  descendant  from  some  of  the 
earliest  settlers  of  the  province. 


The  son  was  educated  at  St.  John^s  College, 
Annapolis,  and,  after  completing  his  course, 
studied  law  in  the  ofllce  of  his  uncle,  Philip  B. 
Key,  at  Annapolis,  and,  in  1801,  commenced  the 
practice  of  the  profession  at  Fredericktown,  in  his 
native  county.  Some  years  after  he  removed  to 
Washington,  where  he  became  District  Attorney 
of  the  city,  and  there  remained  until  his  death, 
Jannai^  11,  1843. 

Mr.  Key  was  the  author,  in  addition  to  the  Star- 
Spangled  Banner,  of  a  few  other  songs  and  devo- 
tional pieces.  His  poems  were  written  without 
any  view  to  publication,  on  some  passing  topic  for 
his  own  and  the  gratification  of  his  Mends.  They 
were  noted  down  on  odd  scraps  of  paper,  backs  of 
letters,  &c.,  a  piece  of  several  verses  being  often 
on  as  many  separate  slips  of  paper,  and  were 
seldom  revised  by  the  author. 

We  are  indebted  for  a  copy  of  the  Star-Spangled 
Banner  from  the  author's  manuscript,  and  for  the 
Hymn  for  the  Fourth  of  July,  and  the  Song 
written  on  the  return  of  Decatur,  both  of  which 
are  now  for  the  first  time  printed,  to  the  poet's 
son-in-law,  Mr.  Charles  Howard,  of  Baltimore. 


SONO. 


When  the  warrior  returns  from  the  battle  afar. 
To  the  home  and  the  country  he  nobly  defended, 
Oh !  warm  be  the  welcome  to  gladden  his  ear. 
And  loud  be  the  joy  that  his  perils  are  ended. 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  let  his  name  roll  along. 
To  the  feast  flowing  board  let  us  gratefully  throng. 
Where  mixed  with  the  olive  the  laurel  shall  wave, 
And  form  a  bright  wreath  for  the  brows  of  the  brave. 


Columbians  1  a  band  of  thy  brothers  behold, 

Who  claim  the  reward  of  thy  hearts'  warm  emotion, 

When  thy  cause,  when  thine  honor  urged  onward 

the  bold. 
In    vain  frowned    the  desert,  in  vain   raged   the 

ocean. 
To  a  far  distant  shore,  to  the  battle's  wild  roar. 
They  rushed,  thy  fair  fame  and  thy  rights  to  secure ; 
Then  mixed  with  the  olive  the  laurel  shall  wave. 
And  form  a  bright  wreath  for  the  brows  of  the  brave. 

In  the  conflict  resistless  each  toil  they  endured, 
*Till  their  foes  fled  dismayed  from  the  war's  desolation ; 
And  pale  beamed  the  crescent,  its  splendor  obscured 
By  the  light  of  the  star-spangled  flag  of  our  nation. 
Where  each  radiant  star  gleamed  a  meteor  of  war. 
And  the  turbaned  heads  bowed  to  its  terrible  glare. 
Now  mixed  with  the  olive  the  laurel  shall  wave. 
And  form  a  bright  wreath  for  the  brow  of  the  brave. 

Our  fathers  who  stand  on  the  summit  of  fame. 
Shall  exultingly  hear  of  their  sons  the  proud  stor^, 
How  their  young  bosoms  glowed  witn  the  patriot 

flame, 
How  they  fought,  how  they  fell,  in  the  blase  of  their 

glory. 
How  triumphant  they  rode  o'er  the  wondering  flood. 
And  stained  the  blue  waters  with  Infidel  blood ; 
How  mixed  with  the  olive  the  laurel  did  wave. 
And  formed  a  bright  wreath  for  the  brows  of  the  brave. 

Then  welcome  the  warrior  returned  from  afar 
To  the  home  and  the  country  he  nobly  defended. 
Let  the  thanks  due  to  valor  now  gladden  his  ear. 
And  loud  be  the  joys  that  hb  penis  are  ended. 
In  the  full  tide  of  song  let  his  fame  roll  along. 
To  the  feast  flowing  board  let  us  gratefully  throng, 
Where  mixed  with  the  olive  the  laurel  shall  wave, 
And  form  a  bright  wreath  for  the  brows  of  the  brave. 

THS  BTAX-BPAXOLSD  BANirXB.* 

Oh  I  say  can  you  see  by  the  dawn's  earljr  lieht, 
What  so  proudly  we  hailed  at  the  twilight's  last 

gleamine — 
Whose  broad  stripes  and  bright  stars  through  the 

perilous  fight, 
O'er  the  ramparts  we  watched,  were  so  gallantly 

streaming  1 
And  the  rocket's  red  glare,  the  bombs  bursting  in  air, 
Gave  proof  through  the  night  that  our  flag  was 

stul  there ; 
O I  say  does  that  star-spangled  banner  yet  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave  I 

On  that  shore  dimly  seen  through  the  mists  of  the 

deep. 
Where    the  foe's   haughty  host  in  dread    silence 

reposes,  • 

What  IS  that  which  the  breeze,  o'er  the  towering 

steep. 
As  it  fitfully  blows,  now  conceals,  now  discloses  f 
Now  it  catches  the  gleam  of  the  morning's  first  beam. 
In  full  glory  reflect^  now  shines  on  the  stream ; 


*  This  song  was  composed  nnder  the  following  circamBtances : 
— A  gentleman  had  loft  Baltimore,  with  a  flag  of  triioe,  ft>r  the 

Earpose  of  getting  released  from  the  British  fleet  a  fHend  of 
is,  who  had  been  oaptored  at  Idarlborongh.  He  went  as  Cu-  as 
the  month  of  the  Patuxent,  and  was  not  permitted  to  return, 
lest  the  Intended  attack  on  Baltimore  should  be  disclosed.  He 
was  therefore  brought  np  the  bay  to  the  mouth  of  the  Pati^>soo, 
where  the  flag-vessel  was  kept  under  the  guns  of  a  ftigate; 
and  he  was  compelled  to  witness  the  bombardment  of  iTort 
M^Henry,  which  the  Admiral  had  boasted  he  would  carry  In  a 
few  hours,  and  that  the  city  must  fall.  He  watched  the  flag  at 
the  fort  through  the  whole  day,  with  an  anxiety  that  can  be 
better  felt  than  described,  until  the  night  prevented  him 
from  seeing  it.  In  the  night  he  watched  the  bomb-shells,  and 
at  early  dawn  his  eye  was  again  greeted  by  the  flag  of  his 
twuiXij.^M'CariifS  JTaUowU  Songs,  111.  m. 
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TU  the  Btar-«pftogl«d  banner,  O  long  mav  it  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brare 

And  where  U  that  band  who  so  ▼auntingly  Bwore 
That  the  havoc  of  war  and  the  battle's  cuiifusion 
A  home  and  a  country  shoald  leave  us  no  more  f 
tlieir  blood  has  washed  out  their  foul  footsteps' 

{dilution. 
Ko  refuge  could  save  the  hireling  and  slave 
From  the  terror  of  flight,  or  the  gloom  of  the  grave ; 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  doth  wave 
O'er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  the  brave. 

Oh  I  thus  be  it  ever,  when  freemen  shall  stand 
Between  their  loved  homes  and  the  war's  desolation. 
Blest  with  victory  and  peace,  may   tlie  heaven- 
rescued  land 
Praise  the  power  that  hath  made  and  preserved  us  a 

nation. 
Then  conquer  we  must,  when  our  cause  it  is  just, 
And  this  be  our  motto-—"  In  God  is  our  trust" — 
And  the  star-spangled  banner  in  triumph  shall  wRve 
0*er  the  land  of  the  free,  and  the  home  of  tuc  Uuv  e. 

vnor  FOB  Tin  fovBTR  or  tuLX. 

Before  the  Lord  we  bow. 

The  God  who  rciffns  above, 
And  rules  the  world  below. 
Boundless  in  power  and  lova 
Our  thanks  we  bring. 
In  joT  and  praise. 
Our  hearts  we  raise, 
To  Heaven's  bright  King. 

The  nation  thou  hast  blest 

May  well  thy  love  declare, 
From  foes  and  fears  at  rest, 
Protected  by  thy  care. 
For  tiiis  fair  land. 
For  this  bright  day, 
Our  thnnks  we  pay. 
Gifts  of  thy  hand. 

Our  fathers  sought  thee.  Lord, 

And  on  thy  help  relied  ; 
Thou  heardest,  and  gavest  the  word, 
And  all  their  needs  Bupj)Iied. 
Led  by  thy  hand 
To  victory. 
They  hailed  a  free 
And  rescued  land. 

God  of  our  lives !  that  hand 
Be  now  as  then  displayed, 
To  eive  this  favored  luna 
luy  never-failii:g  aid. 
Still  may  it  be 
Thy*fixed  abode  I 
Be  thou  our  God, 
Thy  people  we. 

May  every  mountain  height, 
kach  vale  and  forest  green, 
Shine  in  thy  word's  pure  light, 
And  its  rich  fruits  be  seen  I 
May  every  tongue 
Be  tuned  to  praise, 
And  join  to  raise 
A  grateful  song. 

Earth  1  hear  thy  Maker's  voice, 

Tlje  great  RcSdeemer  own ; 
Believe,  obey,  rejoice. 
Bright  is  the  promised  crown. 
Cast  down  thy  pride. 
Thy  sin  deplore, 
And  bow  before 
The  Crucifie.l. 


And  when  in  power  He  eomes, 

O  may  our  native  land. 
From  all  its  rending  tombs, 
Send  forth  a  glorious  band. 
A  countless  throng, 
Ever  to  smg. 
To  Heaven's  high  King, 
Salvation's  song. 

AMEBIOAN  ACADEMY  OF  ABTBl 

The  American  Academy  of  Arts  and  Sciences 
was  founded  at  Bot^ton,  1780,  and  was  the  second 
institution  of  its  class  in  the  country.  Its  objects, 
as  expressed  in  its  charter,  are  *^  to  promote  and 
encourage  the  knowledge  of  the  antiquities  of 
America,  and  of  the  natural  history  of  the  coun- 
try, and  to  determine  the  uses  to  which  the  va- 
rious natural  productions  of  the  country  may  be 
appUed,  to  promote  and  encourage  medical  liis- 
coveries,  mathematical  disquisitions,  philosophical 
inquiries  and  experiments,  meteorological  and 
geographical  observations  and  improvements  in 
agriculture,  arts,  manufactures,  and  commerce; 
and,  in  fine,  to  cultivate  every  art  and  science 
which  may  tend  to  advance  the  interest.,  honor, 
dignity,  and  happiness  of  a  free,  independent,  and 
virtuous  people. 

The  number  of  members  cannot  be  less  than 
forty  or  more  than  two  hundred,  and  four  stated 
meetings  are  to  be  held  every  year. 

The  Presidency  of  the  institution  has  been  held 
in  succession  by  the  following  eminent  gentlemen: 
James  Bowdoin,  John  Adams,  £dwai^  A.  Holy- 
oke,  John  Q.  Adams,  Nathaniel  Bowditch,  and 
John  Pickering,  all  of  whom  have  been  already 
noticed  in  tliese  pages.  We  have  also  spoken  of 
Count  Runiford,*  whose  foundation  by  bequest  of 
a  fund,  in  the  control  of  the  Academy,  for  the 
encouragement  of  researches  in  heat  and  light,  has 
been  of  material  service  in  advancing  its  objects 
The  first  volume  of  Memoirs  was  published  in 
1785.  Four  volumes  have  since  appeared,  all  of  a 
uniform  quarto  size.  Among  the  contributors  we 
meet  with  the  names  of  President  Eirkland,  J.  E. 
Worcester,  Nuttall  the  ornithologist,  Dr.  Holyoke, 
James  Bowdoin,  President  Willord,  and  Profese^r 
Williams  of  Harvard,  James  Winthrop,  Jeremy 
Belknap,  Caleb  Grannett,  Edward  Wi^esworth, 
Koah  Web8ter,Theophi]n8  Parsons,  the  Kev.  Joseph 
M^Kean,  President  of  Bowdoin  College,  Dr.  Bow- 
ditch,  Professor  John  Farrar,  Thoddeus  Mason 
Harris,  Benjamin  Pierce,  John  Pickering,  and 
David  H.  Storer.  Dr.  Jacob  Bigelow  is  at  pre- 
sent the  presiding  ofllcer  of  the  society.  A 
donation  of  $10,000  has  been  recently  received 
from  the  executors  of  the  late  Samuel  AppleCon, 
being  part  of  a  fund  bequeathed  by  that  gentle- 
man to  public  objects. 

BIMON  GREENLEAF. 

This  eminent  legal  writer  was  bom  in  Newbuiy- 
port,  Maas.,  December  6,  1783.  His  father  was 
a  captain  in  the  Revolntionary  army,  and  on  his 
mother^s  side  he  was  connected  witli  the  fiunily 
of  the  late  Chief  Jastico  Parsons.  While  he  was 
yet  quite  young,  his  father  removed  to  Maine,  anti 
when  he  was  eighteen  years  old,  he  entered  as  a 
law  student  the  oflSce  of  Ezekiel  Whitman,  Esq., 
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of  New  Gloncester— «ince  Chief  Juntioe  of  Maine 
— where  he  remained  three  years.  In  1806  lie 
married,  and  began  the  practice  of  the  law  in 
Standish,  Maine,  whence,  afler  a  residence  of  six 
months,  he  removed  to  Gray,  where  he  remained 
twelve  years.  In  1818  he  removed  to  Portland. 
In  1820,  upon  Maipe  becoming  a  state,  and  the 
establishment  of  the  Supreme  Court,  he  wa^  ap- 
pointed Reporter  of  its  decisions.  He  held  that 
office  until  1832,  when  he  wa4  superseded  by  a 
political  opponent  His  reports,  and  especially 
the  later  volumes,  are  considereil  by  the  profession 
mo<lels  of  judicial  reports.  Ho  was  at  this  time 
one  of  the  foremost  of  the  Maine  bar,  and  had  an 
extensive  practice.  He  remained  in  Portland  one 
year  afterwards,  and  in  1838,  upon  the  death  of 
Frofessor  Ashmun,  he  was  appointed  Royal  Pro- 
fes'sor  of  Law  in  the  Dane  Law  School,  which 
office  he  held  until  1846,  when  he  was  transferred 
to  the  Dane  Proferisorship,  then  vacant  by  the 
death  of  Judge  Story.  He  held  this  professorship 
but  two  years,  when,  in  1848,  his  failing  strengtn 
becoming  wholly  unequal  to  its  accumulated  and 
poorly  requited  labors,  he  resigned  the  place.  His 
release  from  care  and  toil  was  followed  by  an  im- 
mediate amendment  of  his  health ;  and  he  was 
enabled  to  devote  himself  to  the  preparation  of 
his  law  books. 

The  Law  School  at  Cambridge  is  indebted  for  its 
success  to  no  one  of  its  many  able  professors  more 
than  to  Mr.  Green  leaf.  Before  Judge  Story  and 
Mr.  Grecnleaf  united  their  labors,  it  had  been  made 
a  respectable  school  by  the  efforts  of  Stearns  and 
Ashmun.  The  extended  and  well  deserved  repu- 
tation of  Judge  Story  as  a  jurist  and  a  profound 
lawyer,  attracted  large  numbers  of  young  men  to 
the  school,  and  by  his  glow  and  fervor,  he  awakened 
in  them  a-pirations  for  the  higher  attainments  of 
the  profession ;  but  it  was  the  gentle  and  affection- 
ate, yet  decided  and  controlling,  manner  of  Mr. 
Greenleaf,  who  had  always  tlie  direction  of  the 
internal  affairs  of  the  school,  and  for  many  months 
in  each  year  during  the  absence  of  Judge  Story 
at  Washington,  and  on  his  circuits,  its  entire  con- 
trol and  management  and  instruction,  which, 
connected  with  the  respect  which  his  extensive 
learning,  his  extraordinary  aptne:>s  to  teach,  and 
his  power  of  attracting  and  holding  the  attention 
of  ttie  students,  kept  the  young  men  together, 
satisfied  and  harmonious.  By  all  those  who  had 
the  good  fortune  to  be  his  pupils,  his  death  is  felt 
as  a  personal  loss. 

Before  coming  to  Cambridge,  Mr.  Greenleaf 
was  an  author  of  lawbooks.  Besides  his  reports, 
nine  volumes  in  number,  he  published  in  1821  a 
Yolnme  of  over-ruled  cases;  in  1842  the  first 
vcl line  of  his  work  on  Evidence;  in  1846  the 
second  volume;  and  in  1853  the  third  and  con- 
cluding volume.  The  first  volume  has  reached  the 
seventh  edition ;  the  second,  the  fourth ;  and  the 
third,  the  second  edition.  In  1846  he  published 
an  annotated  edition  of  Cruisers  Digest  of  Real 
Law.     Of  his  position  as  a  law  writer,  a  distin- 

gilthed  judge  has  said :  **  Among  those  eminent 
wyera  who  have  never  held  judicial  station,  the 
name  and  opinion  of  Mr.  Greenleaf  stand  highest 
as  authority  in  all  matters  of  law.  He  gained  this 
high  position  by  incessant  and  devoted  labor  in 
his  profession.^*  He  also  published  in  1846  a 
^volume  entitled,  An  Examination  <ff  the  Testi- 


mony of  the  Four  Etangeliets  hy  the  RuUe  qf 
Bcidenee  administered  in  the  Courts  of  Justice^ 
mth  an  Account  of  the  Trial  of  Jesus.  The  pre- 
paration of  this  was  begun  as  early  as  1817,  and 
it  has  been  republished  in  England. 

Besides  these  works,  he  published  others  of  less 
size  and  importance,  and  of  more  temporary 
value,  and  he  also  contributed  not  imfrequently  to 
periodical  literature. 

He  was  never  a  politician.  He  was  once  elected 
to  the  Maine  legislature,  but  there  devoted  him- 
self chiefly  to  amendments  of  the  statute  law  of 
the  state. 

He  was  an  upright  man  and  a  devout  Christian. 
His  death  wtis  sudden.  He  retired  to  rest  in  per- 
fect health ;  was  soon  seen  to  be  ailing ;  medical 
aid  was  called,  but  before  it  arrived  he  had  gone 
to  his  long  sleep.  He  left  the  wife  of  his  youth  a 
widow ;  and  of  a  large  family  of  children,  two 
sons  and  two  daughters  survive  him.* 


BEVEBLEY  TUCKEB, 

The  son  of  the  eminent  jurist,  St.  George  Tucker, 
was  bom  at  Matoax,  Virginia,  Sept.  6,  1784. 
He  was  educated  at  Williamsburgh,  where  his 
father  took  up  his  residence  in  the  sonV  child- 
hoo<l.  Haying  completed  his  course  at  William 
and  Mary,  he  prosecuted  the  study  of  tlie  law ; 
married  in  1809,  and  removed  to  Charlotte 
county,  where  he  resided  till  his  removal  to  Mis- 
souri in  1816,  of  which  state  he  became  a  resi- 
dent, and  where  he  was  appointed  judge. 


y^.  y/6c-/L 


He  passed  fifteen  years  in  the  West,  when  he  re- 
turned to  Virginia.  On  the  Fourth  of  July,  1834, 
he  wai  elected  by  the  Board  of  Visitors  to  the 
professorship  of  law  in  William  and  Mary  Col- 
lege, which  he  held  till  Ids  death,  which  occurred 
on  a  summer  tour  in  the  state  at  Winchester,  Au- 
gust 26, 1851. 

The  writing?  of  Judge  Tucker  are,  his  work  on 
Pleading,  his  lectures  on  Government,  his  three 
novels  of  George  Baloombe,  the  Partisan  Leader, 
and  Gertrude,  and  his  contributions  to  the  South- 
ern Review.  He  bad  begun  shortly  Itcfore  his 
death  a  life  of  his  relative,  John  Randolph,  and 
also  left  among  his  unfinished  MSS.  parts  of  a 
dramatic  pi-o*! notion. 

We  are  indebted  to  a  letter  from  his  intimate 
friend  William  Gilmore  Siniins,  for  tlie  follow- 
ing familiar  notices  of  his  character  and  writings. 
*^  He  was  a  brave  old  Virginia  gentleman,  a  8tern 
States  Right  Doctrinaire,  intense  of  feeling,  jea- 
lous of  right,  and  with  an  eager  sense  of  wrong  and 
injury.  He  was  jealous  as  a  politician,  like  his 
brother  John  Randolph,  and  had  many  of  the 
characteristics  of  that  fiery  politician,  as  his 
speech  at  the  Nashville  Convention  witnesses, 
where  his  invective,  more  elaborate  and  polished 
than  that  of  Randolph,  was  quite  as  terrible.    His 


*  We  are  Indebted  for  this  notice  to  the  obihiAir  of  the 
American  Almanac  for  165S.  It  is  urldently  p'-(|ui.i'l  by  one 
who  Icnew  Judge  Oreenleaf,  and  we  hare  pruMrved  ita  Ian« 
guflge  entire. 
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politioal  teneU  are  fully  displayed  in  his  LectareB 
on  Groveniment. 

^'  In  his  style  I  regard  htni  as  one  of  the  beet 
prose  writers  in  the  United  States,  at  once  rich, 
flowing,  and  classical ;  ornate  and  c<>pioas,yet  pnre 
and  chaste ;  full  of  energy,  yet  full  of  grace ;  in- 
tenHe,  yet  stately ;  paiuioiiate,  yet  never  with  a 
forfeiture  of  dignity. 

*^  His  novel  of  George  Balcombeisabold,  highly 
spirited,  and  very  graceful  border  story,  tmeto  die 
life,  a  fine  picture  of  society  and  manners  on  the 
frontier — animated  and  full  of  interest  It  lacked 
color  or  warmth  of  tone,  wanting  the  softening 
effects  of  fancy,  though  not  without  imagination. 
Rea^n  was  his  predominant  faculty.  There  was 
a  stemneHsin  his  writings,  a  directness  and  an  in- 
ten^ity,  which  show  the  author  disdainful  in  the 
pursuit  of  his  object  of  all  the  flowers  of  the  way- 
side. When  he  deals  with  tlie  pathetic,  he  rather 
sports  with  it.  This  is  the  one  chief  qualification 
of  the  merits  of  the  book,  which  is  one  of  tlie  most 
vigorous  of  American  novels  as  a  narrative  of  ac- 
tion and  the  delineation  of  niental  [)ower.'' 

The  Partisan  Leckdrr^  is  a  curious  anticipative 
political  history,  published  in  1B37;  tlie  scene  is 
laid  in  Virginia  in  1849,  twelve  years  ahead. 
Van  Buren  is  represented  in  his  thtrd  presiden- 
tial tenn  at  tlie  head  of  a  consolidated  govern- 
ment, with  the  fonns  of  a  republic  and  the  powers 
of  a  monarchy.  Tlie  Southern  states,  with  tlie 
exception  of  Virginia,  have  seceded.  Its  design 
was  to  show  what  the  novelist  thought  fit  to 
suppose  the  probable  effects  of  the  Van  Buren 
party  continuing  in  power,  in  the  destniction  of 
the  Constitution,  the  dissolution  of  the  Union,  and 
the  conflict  of  small  Republics  which  would  fol- 
low. 

Gertrude^  an  original  notel^  appeared  in  the 
Southern  Literary  Messenger,  for  1844—45. 

Of  Professor  Tucker's  discharge  of  liis  c<)llege  du- 
ties at  William  and  Mary,  we  learn  from  Professor 
Totten  that  his  force  of  character  "made  a  strong 
iniprossion  on  the  minds  of  his  pu])ils.    The  greater 

Eart  adopted  his  views  on  all  subjects  in  which 
e  instructed  them.  He  had  an  original  and 
what  might  be  called  an  executive  mind.  He 
was  exceedingly  happy  in  his  illustrations,  and 
seldom  presented  the  most  common  idea  in  the 
same  form  with  others.  His  conversation  had  in 
consequence  an  unusual  attraction.  He  had  a 
warm  heart,  was  cordially  loved  by  his  fnenda, 
and  as  cordially  hated  by  his  enemies. 

"  Christianity  occupied  his  attention  greatly  in 
his  later  years.  He  wrote  down  his  seasonings 
as  he  advanced  in  the  investigation.  He  gave  me 
these  papers  to  read,  and  I  was  mnch  interested 
in  tracing  the  progress  of  a  powerfld  and  original 
intellect  in  its  course  from  doubt  to  the  most 
child-like  confiding  faith.  For  many  years  pre- 
ceding his  death,  he  was  a  devout  and  exemplary 
Christian.^t 

BENBT  OOLMAN. 

Henry  Colmait,  a  prominent  writer  on  agricul- 
ture, was  bom  in  Boston,  September  12,  1785. 
After  completing  his  collegiate  course  at  Dart- 


*  The  PartlBEii  Leader,  a  Tale  of  the  Futnrc,  by  Edwaid  Wil- 
Uain  Sydney.  Washington  Cltv.    James  Caxton,1887. 
t  MS.  Letter  of  FroC  Bilas  totten,  March  10^  ISfiA. 


month  in  1805,  he  studied  theology,  and  was 
ordained  June  17,  1807,  minister  of  a  Congr^a- 
tional  church  at  Hingham,  where  he  was  dbo 
engaged  as  the  teacher  of  a  school.  In  1820  he 
resigned  his  charge  and  removed  to  Boston,  where 
he  remained,  principally  employed  as  a  teacher, 
until  February,  1825,  when  be  removed  to  Salem 
to  take  charge  of  a  new  Unitarian  cfanrch  and 
congregation  fonned  for  the  express  purpose  of 
securing  his  servicea.  He  remained  in  this  place, 
performing  its  functions  with  great  aooeptabOity, 
and  increasing  his  already  extensive  reputation 
as  a  preacher,  until  his  remgnation  in  consegnenoe 
of  ill  health,  December,  1881. 


Mr.  Golman  now  established  himself  on  a  farm 
on  the  banks  of  the  Connecticut,  and  gave  his 
whole  attention  to  his  favorite  pursuit  of  agricul- 
ture. The  reputation  of  his  experiments  and  suc- 
cessful culture,  and  of  his  contributions  to  agri- 
cultural journals,  became  extended,  and  on  the 
establishment  of  an  agricultural  commissioner  by 
the  state  of  Massachusetts,  he  was  appointed  to 
the  oflBce  by  Governor  Everett. 

Mr.  Colman  pursued  the  duties  of  this  trust  with 
unwearied  energy  and  industry,  and  after  an  ex- 
tensive tour  throughout  the  state,  and  the  publi- 
cation of  several  Keports,  in  the  autumn  of  1842 
sailed  for  Europe  to  continue  his  investigations. 
The  ensuing  six  years  were  passed  in  a  tour  trough 
Great  Britain  and  the  continent,  the  results  of 
which  were  given  to  the  public  on  his  return  in 
1848  in  his  Agriculture  and  Rural  Economy  of 
France^  Belgium^  Holland^  and  Swifeerlana ; 
European  Agriculture  and  Rural  Eoorymiy,  two 
volumes ;  and  European  Life  and  Manners  %n  Let' 
ten  to  Friendsy  two  volumes,  works  which  exliibit 
to  advantage  his  powers  as  a  writer  as  well  as 
observer. 

In  1849  Mr.  Cohnan  returned  to  Europe  in  the 
hope  of  restoring  his  health,  which  had  now  be- 
come much  impaired.  The  result  was  unsuccess- 
ful, as  his  death  occurred  soon  after  his  arrival,  at 
Islington,  on  the  14th  of  August. 

In  addition  to  his  agricultural  works  Mr.  Col* 
man  was  the  author  of  two  vuhnnes  of  sermons, 
published  during  the  period  of  his  active  ministe- 
rial labors. 

HENBY  LEE. 

Hekbt  Lsb,  the  author  of  a  spirited  work  on 
Napoleon,  and  of  a  pungent  volume  on  Jefferson, 
was  the  son  of  General  Henry  Lee  of  the  Revo- 
lution, by  his  first  wife  Matilda,  daughter  of 
Colonel  rhilip  Tredwell  Lee,  who  was  long  a 
member  of  the  King^s  Council,  and  the  elder 
brother  of  the  two  signers  of  the  Declaration  of 
Independence,  Richard  Henry  Lee  and  Francis 
Lightfoot  Lee,  of  Dr.  Arthur  Lee,  who  served  his 
country  during  the  Revolulaon  in  several  diplo- 
matic appointments,  and  of  William  Lee,  who 
was  an  alderman  of  London  when  that  strugi^e 
commenced,  but  who  heartily  joined  hia  brothen 
in  maintaining  it,  and  afterwards  became  the 
American  Minister  at  the  Ha^e. 
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Henry  Lee  was  bom  at  Stratford,  Westmore- 
land County, Virginia,  1787,  in  the  same  room  dis- 
tingaislied  &s  the  birthplace  of  two  of  the  signers 
of  the  Declaration  just  mentioned.  He  was  edu- 
cated at  William  and  Mary,  where  he  became  an 
excellent  Latin  scholar,  and  developed  a  taste  for 
lcttci*s  which  accompanied  him  through  life. 
During  the  war  of  1812  he  was  appointed  by 
Madison  a  M^jor  in  the  twelfth  rc^ment,  de- 
signed chiefly  for  interior  defence,  but  soon  went 
to  the  Canadian  frontier  as  Aide  to  General  Wil- 
kinson, and  afterwards  served  General  Izard  in 
the  same  capacity. 

On  his  return  from  Canada  he  met  the  late 
Edinburgh  Reviewer,  .Jeifrey,  in  New  York,  then 
at  the  height  of  his  reputation.  They  were  both 
possessed  of  brilliant  conversational  powers,  and 
their  meeting  was  the  delight  of  the  many  enter- 
tainments where  they  came  together. 

At  the  close  of  the  wary  Major  Lee  retired  from 
the  army,  and  married  Miss  Ann  M'Carty,  whose 
estate  adjoined  his  own  paternal  Stratford,  where 
he  lived  many  years,  more  devoted  to  hunting 
than  farming ;  when  only  the  odd  hours  of  good 
days,  and  the  dull  ones  of  wet  weather,  were 
amused  with  books.  The  correspondent  to  whom 
we  are  indebted  for  these  details  of  his  life,  men- 
tions as  an  anecdote  of  his  skill  with  the  rifle, 
that  he  hits  often  killed  two  wild  ducks  at  one 
shot,  by  firing  as  they  swam  slowly  by  each 
other  exactly  as  their  necks  came  within  the 
range  of  a  single  ball. 

He  was  first  impelled  to  literary  labor  by 
Jadge  William  Johnson^s  Life  of  General  Greene. 
That  work  was  deemed  by  him  so  ni\ju9t  to  his 
father's  fame,  and  that  of  his  brave  legion,  that 
he  resolved  to  defend  both,  which  he  did  with 
8ucce*5s  in  an  octavo  volume  entitled,  Campaigns 
of  1782  in  the  Carolinas*  published  in  1824. 
Mfyor  Lee  having  been  by  education  and  convic- 
tion attached  to  the  Federal  school,  was  politi- 
cally proscribed  by  the  dominant,  so  called,  demo- 
cratic party.  On  the  nomination  of  Jackson, 
however,  who  had  in  1812  opposed  tliis  proscrip- 
tion, he  became  one  of  the  most  influential  advo- 
cates for  his  election,  in  a  series  of  essays  which 
he  published  in  his  behalf. 

lie  was  api)ointed  by  Jackson  as  Consul  at 
Algiers,  whither  he  proceeded  in  1829,  but  his 
appointment  not  having  been  confirmed  by  the 
Senate,  he  did  not  remain  there  a  year.  His  clas- 
sical recollections  induced  him  to  visit  Italy  on 
his  way  home,  and  in  Rome  he  saw  Madame 
Mdre,  the  mother  of  Napoleon.  His  lively  im- 
pressions of  the  Italian  campaigns  of  the  latter, 
and  his  admiration  for  the  hero,  induced  him  to 
attempt  a  vindication  of  his  character  from  slan- 
der, and  an  adequate  record  of  his  deeds.  He 
was  delayed  in  the  execution  of  this  congenial 
task  by  the  necessity  he  found  himself  under  of 
discharging  a  more  private  and  sacred  one.  He 
again  entered  the  field  aa  the  defender  of  his 
Other's  memory  from  assaults  in  the  published 
writings  of  Jefferson,  and  wrote  his  Observations 
on  the  Writings  (^  Thomas  Jefferson^  published 


*  The  CSampalgn  of  1781  In  the  Oarollnas:  with  remarka 
histori(»l  and  ctitioal  on  Johnson's  Life  of  Oreene,  to  which  is 
added  an  appendix  of  original  dooaments  relating  to  the  his- 
tory of  the  Beyolattoo.    B7H.Lee.    Phila.    1624    8to. 


in  New  York  in  1832*  As  a  controversial  work 
this  was  written  with  ability,  its  arguments  se- 
curing the  admiration  of  Jndge  Marshall.  The 
**  Observations"  made  their  mark,  and  have  never 
been  directly  answered,  though  Tucker's  Life  of 
Jefferson  touches^  on  the  topics  involved.  In  1845 
it  was  republished  with  additional  notes  meeting 
Tucker's  remarks,  by  C.  C.  Lee,  Esq.,  of  Powha- 
tan. 

After  completing  this  work,  Mtgor  Lee  devoted 
himself  to  what  he  designed  to  be  a  Life  of  the 
Emperor  Napoleon,  and  the  first  volume  was  pub- 
lishe<l  in  Paris  and  New  York  with  that  title  in 
1835,t  bringing  the  narrative  to  the  year  1796.  An 
appendix  of  nearly  half  the  volume  is  occupied 
with  an  argumentative  examination  of  the  posi- 
tions of  Sir  Walter  Scott  in  his  History  of  Bona- 
parte. 

Lee  died  before  a  second  volume  was  completed 
at  Paris,  January  30,  18874  After  his  death, 
the  first  volume  and  the  additional  matter  which 
he  had  prepared,  were  published  in  a  large  octavo 
in  London  and  Paris,  with  the  title.  The  Life  of 
Napoleon  Bonaparte^  down  to  the  Peace  of  Tolen- 
tino^  and  the  eloae  of  his  First  Campaign  in 
Italy. 

RiOHAKD  Hexrt  Lee,  the  author  of  the  lives 
of  his  great  grandfather,  R.  H.  Lee,  and  of  his 
great  unde.  Dr.  Arthur  Lee,  is  the  son  of  the  late 
Tredwell  Lee,  of  Loudon  County,  and  Flora,  the 
second  daughter  of  Colonel  Philip  Tredwell  Lee, 
of  Stratford,   Va,      He  studied  law,  and  after 

Practising  in  the  profession  a  few  years,  betook 
imself  to  the  more  congenial  pursuit  of  letters, 
and  is  now  a  Professor  in  Washington  CoUege, 
Pennsylvania. 


SAMUEL  G.  DRAKE. 

Samttel  G.  Drake  "was  born  October  10,  1798, 
at  Pittsfield,  N.  H.  He  was  educated  at  the  com- 
mon schools  of  the  neighborhood,  at  that  time 
held  only  during  a  few  winter  months.  At  the 
age  of  twenty  he  became  a  district  school  teacher, 


*  ObaerTBtions  on  the  Writings  of  Thomas  Jefferson*  with 
particular  referenoe  to  the  attack  they  contain  on  the  memory 
of  the  late  General  Henry  Lee,  in  a  series  of  letters,  by  H.  Lee 
ofVlrf^lnia.    New  York.    1882. 

t  The  Life  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon,  with  an  Appendix, 
ooDtainiog  an  Examination  of  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "*  Life  of  Na- 
poleon Bonaparte  r  And  a  notice  of  the  principal  errors  of 
other  writers,  respecting  his  character  ana  conanct  By  H. 
Lee.  Yol.  I.  New  York :  Charles  de  Behr.  1S89.  We  are  not 
aware  that  this  work  was  translated  into  French.  It  was  re- 
ceived by  eminent  Frenchmen,  as  the  Duke  of  Bassano,  with 
sreat  fkror.  General  Niq)ier,  the  author  of  the  Peninsnlar 
Ounpalgns,  commended  it  highly. 

X  The  following  notice  of  his  death  appeared  in  OaHgnani't 
(Paris)  Meaaenffer  at  the  time  :— 

''  Death  of  Mafor  Henrv  Lee,  author  of  theLiAs  of  Napoleon, 
Ac.,  Ac.  Tliis  distinguished  American  has  fallen  a  Tictlm  to 
the  epidemic  which  now  pervades  the  capital.  He  expired 
ye^erday  morning  after  much  suffering,  ttom  a  short  illness  of 
complicated  influenza. 

"  In  the  prime  of  life,  and  in  the  ftiU  vigor  of  a  well  cultivat- 
ed intellect,  the  riches  of  which  have  alresdv  contributed  to 
the  literature  of  the  age,  his  untiring  assiduity  has  been  siid- 
denly  anvsted  in  the  promising  career  in  which  his  hopefbl 
friends  with  so  much  pleasure  saw  him  Ikst  advancing. 

"  While  letters  lose  In  him  a  zealous  votary,  his  nnmorons 
friends,  who  know  the  greatness  of  soul  which  characterized 
his  actions,  the  suavity  of  his  temper,  bis  modestv  and  urbanity 
of  manners,  will  mingle  their  tears  with  those  of  a  disconsolate 
widow,  and  long  regret  that  'that  hand  which  was  as  firm  in 
friendship  as  it  was  strong  in  battle'  has  been  so  soon  palsied 
by  the  odd  grasp  of  death." 
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In  1830  Mr,  T»r.iko  e<^tnl>lhliefl  tlie  a      . 
iNuk  Hture  in  |{ll:^Ultl,  with  wliicli  his  uiuie  turn 
been  long  and  favorubly  cnnneclod. 

IIU  lalxm  as  an  antiquarian  comiiienci'd  in 
1R21,  as  editor  of  b,  reprint  of  Colonel  Clmrcli's 
Ilistorj  of  King  Pliilips  War,  of  which  we  hava 
already  Bpoken.  This  was  foUowt-d  in  1832  by 
the  Indtan  BU-graphy,'  snd  in  1883  by  Tk« 
S"ot  af  (Kt  Indumi,  or  a  Biography  and  Jjutorj/ 
of  the  ladiant  of  ifi^th  Ameriea,  a  work  of 
much  re^scarch  and  infonnation.  the  popolar  fno- 
c««t  of  which  is  vouched  for  I'y  Uiu  eleven  editionii 
which  have  been  pubUshe<l.t 

In  lS3SMr.  Drake  published  a  nnniber  of  ooa- 
ternporary  narratives  of  the  eariy  colonial  wnr^ 
with  thetitle,  T^OM/ndianCAronte/t.  !□  1839 
he  prepared  Indian  Caplititien,  a  volaine  of  the 
original  narrativce  of  tlio  sufferers. 

In  1847  the  JV«i«  England  Sitlorieal  and 
6tnrati<gieal  Btgitttr  wad  coinmoncud  by  Mr. 
Drake,  liy  whom  it  is  still  conducted,  under  the 
aiiiipices  of  a  society  of  a  similar  titli).  It  has 
already  done  much  for  family  and  local  history. 

In  18C2  Mr.  Drake  I'liiiimcnced  the  publicution 
of  his  chief  work,  The  Hiitory  of  Boiton.  It 
will  form  when  completed  (an  is  anticipated  witli- 
in  the  present  yonr),  a  large  octavo,  profusely  il- 
lustrated with  purtniits,  aiitograplis,  and  views  of 
buildings  and  localities.  It  is^  a  work  of  great  re- 
Karch,  and  contains  much  original  information, 
partictilarl?  in  reference  to  ttio  early  discovery  of 
the  New  England  coast,  which  has  already  been 
<X  servioa  to  writers  as  well  as  readers  of  history. 

BENBT  !£.  BBACRESRIDGG. 

Hbvbt  M.  Braosbnkidor  is  the  son  of  the  author 
of  Modern  Chivalry,  and  was  born  in  Pittsburg 
the  11th  of  May,  1786,  Ilii  father  discovered  in 
hiiu  very  early  indieations  of  soperior  intellect, 
and  resolved  to  give  liia  personal  attention  to  its 
cultivation.  The  course  of  education  waa  begun 
almost  in  infancy,  by  himself  with  the  assistanceof 
otherHi  andaftertenycarsof  Bge,ciceptineabouC 
six  months  at  the  Pittsburgh  academy,  and  about 
the  same  length  of  time  at  Jefierson  Colle^  the 
conree  of  instruction  was  strictly  privato.  At 
seven  years  of  age  he  was  consigned  to  the  charge 
of  a  gentleman  who  visited  Louisiana,  and  placed 
at  a  French  school  at  St.  Genevieve,  in  Upper 
Louisiana,  for  the  puqjose  of  learning  the  French 
vemacnkrly.  This  wss  so  successful  that  in  tesa 
than  six  months  he  had  forgotten  the  Fnglinh  en- 
tirely. Vai'ioas  caoses  prevented  his  being  re- 
stored to  his  home  until  near  ten  years  of  age. 
It  was  at  tliis  time,  Mr.  Brackenridge  stales  in  nia 

•  lama  pp-IBO. 

t  -ri — f ".  unwadlolUL    Sto.  nitTSl. 


"  Reeonections,"  that  his  education  oommeaced  in 
earnest.  A  little  table  was  assigned  him  in  his 
father's  private  study,  and  instruction  partly  given 
by  his  parent  and  partly  by  XaXan  under  his  di- 
rection. Perhaps  the  greatest  advantage  to  him 
was  derived  from  the  continu*!  intercourse  with  % 
Dian  of  quick  intellect  and  learning,  who  possessed 
a  happy  method  of  coioinaiuoating  knowledge  on 
all  sultiects. 


On  the  appointment  of  his  father  to  the  su- 
preme bencJi  of  the  state,  young  Brackenridge, 
then  fifteen  years  of  age,  was  placed  for  two  yean 
in  the  office  of  prothonotary  or  clerk  of  the  court, 
prejioratory  to  entering  the  office  of  a  practising 
attorney  for  tiie  purpose  of  studying  law.  His 
range  of  reading  and  general  infonnation  wassin- 
gularly  extensive  for  his  age,  and  his  mind  re- 
markably preco<uous,  although  his  profidency  in 
the  ancient  classics  and  in  mathematics  was  not 
equal  to  bis  otlier  aiiuiniiient« ;  this  was  owing  to 
not  having  carried  the  stndy  of  them  into  maturer 
years,  and  the  too  great  variety  of  his  other  stu- 
dies. He  hod  imbibed  their  qnint«wence,  how- 
ever, without  the  labor  of  dige^ng  them  in  bnlk; 
thus  forming  bi!i  taste  on  the  fineat  models  ancient 
and  modem. 

At  the  age  of  twenty  Mr.  Brackenridge  was 
admitted  to  the  bar  as  a  well  grounded  lawyer. 
At^r  this  he  repmred  to  the  reeidcnceof  his  faUier 
in  CarlirJe,  where,  nnder  his  directions,  be  con- 
tinued for  ayenr  or  more  to  apply  himself  to  the  law 
of  equity  and  maritime  law,  intending  to  qualify 
himself  for  practice  in  Baltimore.  On  gMng  to 
that  city  he  entered  the  office  of  a  practitioner 
in  chanocry;  he  also  attended  (he  coni-t-i.  where 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  hearing  the  able  law- 
yers who  then  flourished  at  that  bar.  His  youth, 
want  of  means  to  enable  him  to  "  bide  his  time," 
and  the  great  nnmbers  who  occupied  every  branch 
of  the  profession,  di<:rouraged  him  from  attempt- 
ing ttie  practice  witliout  previous  eiercise  of  Iiis 
faculties  on  some  more  humble  stage.  Hearing 
that  there  was  but  one  lowyer  in  the  town  of  So- 
merset, he  repaired  to  that  place,  and  at  once  look 
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po8««e5^ion  of  the  office  which  had  been  recently 
vacated  by  the  death  of  the  other.  There  being 
but  two  lawyers  in  this  place  he  had  the  satisfac- 
tion of  being  engaged  on  one  side  or  other  of  every 
case,  thus  obtaining  an  opportunity  of  exercising 
his  faculties  which  had  been  denied  in  Baltimore. 
The  business  was  not  so  great  as  to  deprive  him  of 
ample  leisure  for  reviewing  his  studies,  and  going 
through  a  course  of  historical  reading,  revising 
Gibbon,  Robertson,  Hume,  and  other  classic^ 
English  writers.  He  had  made  some  progress  in 
Itauan  and  German,  to  which  he  regularly  de- 
voted a  portion  of  his  time.  With  Sie  French 
literature  he  was  familiar.  A  year  was  thus 
passed  here  to  advantage,  when  he  received  a 
letter  from  a  friend  in  New  Orleans  who  had  been 
appointed  sherifiT,  and  who  promised  a  very  tempt- 
ing opening  there  in  the  profession. 

In  the  spring  of  1810,  Mr.  Brackenridge  took 
his  departure  from  Pittsburgh  for  Upper  Lou- 
isiana, being  desirous  of  visiting  the  scenes  of  his 
infancy,  to  which  his  recollections  fondly  clung. 
He  was  most  kindly  received  at  St.  Genevieve  by 
the  family  in  which  he  had  lived ;  and  it  happen- 
ing to  be  the  court  week  became  engaged  in  several 
important  cases.  From  this  place  he  went  to  St. 
Louis  and  followed  the  spring  circuit,  but  without 
changing  his  ultimate  determination  of  going  to 
the  south.  After  the  courts  were  over,  instead 
of  taking  an  office  he  set  to  work  to  collect  mate- 
rials for  an  account  of  the  country.  These  formed 
a  series  of  essays  published  in  the  only  newspaper 
of  the  country,  and  which  were  afterwards  used  as 
the  groundwork  of  his  volume  on  Louisiana,  a 
work  spoken  of  in  high  terms  when  published  in 
Pittsburgh  in  1812,  two  years  afterwards.  He 
availed  himself,  while  at  St.  Loais,  of  the  opportu- 
nity of  improving  himself  in  the  Spanish  language 
under  an  excellent  teacher,  aud  afterwards  made 
liimself  master  of  it  in  Louisiana.  Being  addicted 
to  no  vices  and  few  pleasures,  he  found  abundance 
of  time  to  apply  to  study. 

In  the  autumn  of  1811,  Mr.  Brackenridge  de- 
scended the  river  to  New  Orleans  in  what  was 
called  a  keel-boat,  steam  not  being  then  in  use. 
It  was  not  more  than  a  month  or  two  after  his 
arrival  until  he  was  appointed  Deputy-Attorney- 
General  for  the  territory  of  Orleans,  afterwards 
State  of  Louisiana.  When  the  constitution  went 
into  operation  the  next  year  he  received  the  ap- 
pointment of  District  Judge,  although  not  more 
than  twenty-three  years  of  age.  It  became  ne- 
cesiiary  to  turn  his  attention  to  the  Spanish  law, 
the  Siete  Partidas^  and  to  the  Cods  Ottil^  &c.,  all 
based  on  the  Roman  civil  law.  Here  a  wide  field 
opened  before  him,  to  which  he  devoted  himself 
for  two  or  three  years  with  great  earnestness ;  at 
the  same  time  giving  a  large  portion  of  his  atten- 
tion to  Spanish  literature,  for  which  he  enjoyed 
the  best  opportunities.  He  acquired  the  language 
so  as  to  speak  and  writ«  it  with  fluency.  During 
the  latter  part  of  the  war  of  1812  Ikj  corresponded 
with  the  general  government,  and  gave  important 
information  as  to  the  designs  of  the  enemy  and 
the  condition  of  the  country  for  defence.  In  1 814, 
in  the  month  of  September,  he  left  Louisiana  on  a 
visit  to  Washington  on  an  invitation  to  engage  in 
a  diplomatic  capacity,  but  was  taken  ill  in  Ken- 
tucky, and  did  not  reach  the  seat  of  government 
imtil  after  peace  had  been  proclaim^.    His  re- 


ception by  Mr.  Madison  was  kind,  and  he  was 
introduced  by  him  to  Mr.  Monroe,  Secretary  of 
State,  to  whom  he  communicated  his  intentions  in 
his  favor.  In  Mr.  Monroe  he  afterwards  found, 
on  all  occasions,  a  warm  and  ardent  friend.  In 
the  meantime  he  took  up  his  remdence  at  Balti- 
more. At  the  instance  of  a  bookseller  he  wrote 
a  popular  histoir  of  the  incidents  of  the  late  war, 
which  still  holds  its  place  after  passing  through 
many  editions.  It  was  translated  into  French  and 
Italian  by  distinguished  authors. 

The  question  of  the  acknowledgment  of  the  in- 
dependence of  the  South  American  republics  being 
the  order  of  the  day,  Mr.  Brackenridge,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Mr.  Clay,  took  an  active  purt  in  their 
favor ;  he  made  numerous  translations  of  South 
American  papers,  and  wrote  for  the  newspapers  on 
the  subject.  But  his  principal  production  was  a 
pamphlet  of  a  hundred  pages,  being  in  the  form  of 
a  letter  by  an  "  American,"  addre^ed  to  Mr.  Mon- 
roe, then  President  of  the  United  States.  This 
pamphlet  was  immediately  republished  in  Eng- 
land in  the  ''Pamphleteer;"  and  it  being  sup- 
posed to  express  the  views  of  the  American  go- 
vernment, the  Spanish  minister,  the  Duke  de  San 
Carlos,  employed  a  writer  to  prepare  a  reply. 
This  pamphlet  of  Mr.  Brackenridge  was  translated 
into  French  by  the  Abbe  du  Pradt,  afterwards 
Archbishop  of  Malines,  who  passed  a  high  enco- 
mium on  the  production. 

About  the  same  period  a  very  elaborate  disser- 
tation appeared  from  his  j>en  in  Walsh's  Register 
in  support  of  the  views  of  the  administratitm  on 
the  subject  of  the  ''*'  boundaries  of  Louisiana"  as 
described  in  the  treaty  of  cession  by  France  and 
Spain.  It  was  regarded  as  a  conclusive  argument 
on  the  American  side  of  the  question. 

The  government  in  1817  having  determined  to 
send  Commissioners  to  the  South  American  re- 
publics as  a  preliminary  step  to  their  recognition, 
Mr.  Brackenridge  received  the  appointment  of 
Secretary.  The  commission  sailed  in  the  Con- 
gress Frigate  in  December,  and  after  visiting  Bra- 
zil, Buenos  Ayres,  and  the  island  of  Margnritta, 
returned  to  New  York  in  1818.  Mr.  Bracken- 
ridge availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  to  col- 
lect information,  and  in  the  course  of  the  year 
published  his  Voyage  to  South  America  in  two 
volumes  octavo,  and  an  improved  edition  in  Lon- 
don the  year  aft*er.  This  work  was  declared  by 
Humboldt  to  contain  "  an  extraordinary  mass  of 
information,  and  to  be  replete  with  philosophic 
views." 

This  experience  of  diplomacy  satis-fied  him ;  he 
found  that  it  was  very  uncertain  as  a  pursuit  in 
this  country,  there  being  no  diplomatic  corps 
where  promotion  might  follow  merit,  as  in  tlie 
army  or  navy.  He,  therefore,  determined  to  pursue 
his  profession,  and  took  an  office  and  made  some 
successful  efforts  at  the  bar,  by  which  he  obtained 
reputation  but  no  regidar  business;  this  could 
only  have  been  the  result  of  time  where  the  prac- 
tice was  already  monopolized.  Popularity,  how- 
ever, had  been  obtained ;  he  was  twice  elected  to 
represent  the  city  in  the  state  legislature:  but 
this  only  rendered  mere  professional  success  more 
distant.  His  speech  in  favor  of  the  liberty  of 
conscience,  in  the  debate  on  what  was  called  "  the 
Jew  Bill,"  which  was  published,  added  to  his 
reputation.    At  the  same  time  he  published  an 
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elabomte  argnment  on  the  powers  of  the  Conrt 
of  Equity,  to  compel  a  witness  to  disclose  facts 
on  a  bill  of  discovery  to  be  nsed  in  another 
state,  there  being  no  means  to  coerce  his  testi- 
mony. This  case  has  been  since  provided  for  by 
an  express  act  of  Congress.  The  want  of  snocess 
in  obtaining  clients  began  to  render  him  impa- 
tient, and  he  thousht  of  the  new  countries  to  the 
weiit  and  south,  which  offered  a  more  immediate 
prospect  of  occupation.  About  this  time  the 
treaty  of  cession  of  Florida  was  negotiated,  pre- 
senting a  new  opening  where  the  course  would  be 
clear  to  him.  On  consulting  with  Mr.  Monroe 
and  Mr.  Adams  he  received  assurances  from  those 
gentlemen  that  he  would  be  remembered  in  the 
organization  of  the  territorial  guvernment.  He 
accordingly  proceeded  to  St.  Louis  in  tlie  fall  of 
1820,  with  tne  intention  of  going  to  Florida  in  the 
sprinff,  at  which  time  the  American  government 
would  take  possession  of  the  new  acquisition. 

In  April,  1821,  he  took  passage  in  a  steamboat 
for  New  Orleans,  and  on  his  way  overtook  Gene- 
ral Jackson,  who  had  been  appointed  Commis- 
sioner to  take  possession  of  Florida,  and  after- 
wards to  act  as  governor.  The  boat  in  which  he 
had  taken  {lassage  having  been  disabled,  he  and  his 
suite  were  transferred  to  the  one  which  had  over- 
taken it  The  General  sent  for  Mr.  Brackenridge 
and  requested  him  to  join  his  military  and  diplo- 
matic lamily  in  the  capacity  of  a  volunteer,  his 
services  as  a  civilian,  and  his  knowledge  of  the 
French  and  Spanish  languages,  being  a  desidera- 
tum in  this  party.  He  accordingly  accompanied 
the  general  to  Pen«acola,  and  rendered  him  valu- 
able assistance  as  secretary,  negotiator,  and  coun- 
sellor. That  the  General  was  well  satisfied  with 
tliese  services  will  appear  from  the  following  letter, 
written  from  the  first  stage  after  his  departure 
from  Florida. 

Mavxtslb,  October  8k'  1881. 

Dkak  Sir, — ^I  had  a  great  desire  to  have  had  a  few 
minutes*  private  convei'eation  vfhh  you  before  I  left 
Pensacola,  but  this,  from  the  business  with  which  I 
was  surrounded,  was  prevented  me. 

I  hnd  a  wish  personally  to  say  to  you,  the  grati- 
tude I  feel  for  the  aid  I  nave  received  from  you  in 
the  organization  and  administration  of  the  govern- 
ment,  and  to  know  if  there  was  anything  in  which  I 
could  render  you  any  service.  As  you  have  made 
Pensacola  your  residence  you  can  render  much  good 
to  the  public  and  to  yourself  in  a  public  capacity. 
And  as  far  as  my  influence  will  extend  it  will  afford 
me  much  pleasure  in  using  it  in  your  behalt  I 
therefore  will  be  grateful  to  receive  a  letter  from 
you  addressed  to  me  at  Nashville,  Tennessee,  stating 
whether  you  would  prefer  a  seat  in  the  judiciary  or 
any  other  office  in  the  Floridas  that  would  enable 

J^ou  to  do  the  duties  and  pursue  the  practice  of  the 
aw.  It  will  afford  me  great  pleasure  to  forward  to 
Dr.  Bronaugh  letters  in  your  behalf  to  obtain  such 
appointment  as  may  be  most  agreeable  to  you.  I 
therefore  request  you  to  write  to  me  on  this  subject 

Having  left  the  administration  of  the  government 
in  charffe  of  Colonel  Walton,  for  whom  I  have  formed 
a  friendship,  my  dear  sir,  permit  me  to  ask  of  you 
your  aid  to  him  and  his  situation,  a  responsible  one, 
and  I  have  a  great  desire  that  he  may  administer  the 
government  satisfactorily  to  the  nation  and  with 
credit  to  himself. 

Accept,  my  dear  sir,  a  tender  of  my  sincere  regard 
and  uureigned  friendship. 

Yours,         Akdrxw  Jackson. 


In  May,  1821,  Mr.  Brackenridge  received  Uie 
appointment  of  United  States  Judge  for  the  West- 
em  District  of  florida,  which  office  he  continued 
to  fill  for  more  than  ten  years  to  the  general  sa- 
tisfaction. In  1882  General  Jackson  superseded 
all  the  judges  of  the  territories  on  the  plan  of 
making  room  for  political  partisans.  Mr.  Brack- 
enridge having  married  a  lady  of  Philadelphia,  in 
whose  right  he  held  a  valuable  tract  of  land  on 
the  Pennsylvania  Canal  near  Pittsburgh,  removed 
to  that  place,  where  he  now  re^des.  He  became 
an  active  politician,  made  speeches,  and  published 
pamphlets  and  articles  for  the  reviews  and  news- 
papers. In  1884  he  published  the  first  volume  of 
his  BeeoUections  of  Per»on$  and  Places  in  the 
WeBty  the  remainder  being  iftill  in  manuscript 
His  publications  of  speeches,  addresses,  &c.,  are 
numerous,  but  not  collected  into  volumes.  Among 
his  unpublished  works  are  a  History  of  the  West- 
em  Insurrection^  one  of  the  most  important  epi- 
sodes in  our  national  history. 

At  the  election  of  General  Harrison  in  1840  he 
obtained  a  seat  in  Congress,  and  the  year  follow- 
ing was  appointed  a  Commissioner  under  the 
Mexican  treaty,  in  coniunction  with  Governor 
Morcy  of  New  Tork.  With  this  exception,  and 
the  service  of  one  session  in  the  state  legislature  in 
1844,  he  has  remained  in  private  life,  but  still  de- 
voted to  letters.  In  1847  ne  published  a  series  of 
letters  in  favor  of  the  cause  of  the  nation  in  the 
Mexican  war.  His  works  are  very  numerous,  and 
as  various  as  nnmeroua,  and  exhibit  an  unusual 
scope  of  knowledge  on  every  subject.  The  essay 
on  Trusts  and  Tmstees  is  a  work  which  displays 
legal  research  and  acumen,  although,  like  ^^  Jonee 
on  Bailment^^  intended  to  illustrate  a  particular 
case.  His  Euhgy  on  Jeff'erson  and  Aaams^  deli- 
vered at  Pensacola  in  August,  1820,  was  highly 
eulogized  at  the  time  by  William  Wirt.  The  con- 
tinuation of  the  **  Recollections*^  would  form  a 
most  valuable  addition  to  our  contemporary  his- 
tory, as  few  persons  have  had  better  opportuni- 
ties of  seeing  and  observing,  or  a  more  intimate 
acquaintance  with  the  prominent  actors  on  the 
fcene  in  his  day,  and  few  writers,  we  may  add, 
are  better  qualified  to  convey  their  impressions  in 
a  flill,  minute,  and  agreeable  manner.  Mr.  Brack- 
enridge apparently  writes  with  ease  to  himself 
and  certainly  with  pleasure  to  his  readers. 


ST.  euavufi  or  m  masiBsiyw  at  tbb  closs  at  tub 

LAST  OSXTVET.* 

My  guardian  carried  me  directly  to  the  house  of 
M  Bauvaia,  a  respectable  and  comparatively  wealthy 
inhabitant  of  the  village,  and  then  took  his  departm^ 
the  same  evening.  Not  a  loul  in  the  village,  except 
the  curate,  understood  a  word  of  EInglish,  and  I  was 
possessed  of  but  two  French  words,  otd  and  mom.  I 
sallied  into  the  street,  or  rather  highway,  for  the 
houses  were  far  apart,  a  large  space  being*  occupied 
for  yards  and  gardens  by  each.  I  soon  found  a 
crowd  of  boys  at  play ;  curiosity  drew  them  around 
me,  and  many  questions  were  put  by  them,  which  I 
answered  alternately,  with  the  aid  of  the  before 
mentioned  monosyllables,  "  Where  have  you  come 
fromr  "Yes."  «*What  is  your  namer  -No.' 
To  the  honour  of  these  boys  be  it  spoken,  or  rather 
to  the  honour  of  their  parents  who  had  taught  them 
true  politeness — ^instead  of  turning  me  into  ridicule, 

*  From  BeooUectloQS  of  tb«  W«st 
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as  Boon  as  they  discoTered  I  was  a  strange  boy,  they 
▼ied  with  eacn  other  in  showing  me  every  act  of 
kindness. 

M.  Banvais  was  a  tall,  dry,  old  French  Canadian, 
dressed  in  the  costame  of  the  place :  that  is,  with  a 
blue  cotton  haodkerchief  on  nis  head,  one  corner 
thereof  descending  behind  and  partly  oovering  the 
eel-skin  which  bound  his  hair ;  a  check  shirt ;  coarse 
linen  pantaloons  on  his  hips ;  and  the  Indian  sandal 
or  moccasin,  the  only  covering  to  the  feet  worn  here 
by  both  sexesu  He  was  a  man  of  a  grave  and  serious 
aspect,  entirely  unlike  the  gay  Frenchmen  we  are 
accustomed  to  see ;  and  this  seriousness  was  not  a 
little  heightened  by  the  fixed  rigidity  of  the  max- 
illary muscles,  occasioned  by  having  his  pipe  con- 
tinually in  his  month,  except  while  in  bea,  or  at 
mass,  or  during  mealai  Let  it  not  be  supposed  that 
I  mean  to  speak  disrespectfully,  or  with  levity,  of  a 
most  estinuu>le  man ;  my  object  in  describing  him  is 
to  give  an  idea  of  many  other  fathers  of  families  of 
the  village.  Madame  Bauvais  was  a  large  fat  lady, 
with  an  open  cheerful  countenance,  and  an  expres- 
sion of  kindness  and  affection  to  her  numerous  off- 
spring, and  to  all  others  excepting  her  coloured  do- 
mestics, towards  whom  she  was  rigid  and  severe. 
She  was,  notwithstanding,  a  most  pious  and  excellent 
woman,  and,  as  a  French  wife  ought  to  be,  com- 
pletely mistn^s  of  the  family.  Her  eldest  daughter 
was  an  interesting  young  woman ;  two  others  were 
nearly  grown,  and  all  were  handsome.  I  will  tres- 
pass a  bttle  on  the  patience  of  the  reader,  to  tnve 
some  aecoant  of  the  place  where  I  was  domiciled,' 
that  is,  of  the  house  in  which  I  lived,  and  of  the  vil- 
lage in  which  it  was  situated. 

The  house  of  M.  Baiivais  was  a  long,  low  build- 
ing, with  a  porch  or  shed  in  front,  an  J  another  in 
tlie  rear ;  the  chimney  occupied  the  centre,  dividing 
the  house  into  two  parts,  with  each  a  fire-place. 
One  of  these  served  for  dining-room,  parlor,  and 
principal  bed-chamber ;  the  other  was  the  kitchen ; 
and  each  had  a  small  room  taken  off  at  the  end  for 
private  chambers  or  cabinets.  There  was  no  loft  or 
garret,  a  pair  of  stairs  being  a  rare  thing  in  the  vil- 
lage. The  furniture,  excepting  tlie  beds  and  tlie 
looking-glaas,  wa^  of  the  most  common  kind,  con- 
sisting of  an  arinoire,  a  rough  table  or  two,  and 
some  coarse  chairs.  The  yard  was  inclosed  with 
cedar  pickets,  eight  or  ten  inches  in  diameter,  and 
six  feet  high,  placed  upright,  sliarpened  at  the  top, 
in  the  manner  of  a  stockade  fort.  In  front,  the  yard 
was  narrow,  but  in  the  rear  quite  spacious,  and  con- 
taining the  bam  and  stables,  the  negro  quarters,  and 
all  the  necessary  offices  of  a  farm  yard.  Beyond 
this,  there  was  a  spacious  garden  inclosed  with 
pickets,  in  the  same  manner  with  the  yard.  It  was, 
mdeed,  a  garden->-in  which  the  greatest  variety,  and 
ihe  finest  vegetables  were  cultivated,  intermingled 
with  flowers  and  shrubs :  on  one  side  of  it  there  was 
a  small  orchard  containing  a  variety  of  the  choicest 
fruits.  The  substantial  and  permanent  character  of 
these  inclosnres  is  in  singular  contrast  with  the 
slight  and  temporary  fences  and  palings  of  the  Ame- 
ricans. The  house  was  a  ponderous  wooden  frame, 
which,  instead  of  being  weather-boarded,  was  filled 
in  with  clay,  and  then  wiiite washed.  As  to  the 
living,  the  table  was  provided  in  a  very  different 
manner  from  that  of  the  generality  of  Americana. 
With  the  poorest  French  peasant,  cookery  is  an  art 
well  understood.  They  make  great  use  of  v^eta- 
bles,  and  prepared  in  a  manner  to  be  wholesome  and 
palatabla  Instead  of  roast  and  fried,  they  had 
soups  and  fricassees,  and  gumbos  (a  dish  supposed 
to  be  derived  from  the  Africans),  and  a  variety  of 
other  dishes.  Tea  was  not  nsed  at  meals,  and  coffee 
fo£  breakfast  was  the  privilege  of  M.  Bauvais  only. 


From  the  desoription  of  this  house,  some  idea  may 
be  formed  of  the  rest  of  the  village  The  pursuits 
of  the  inhabitants  were  chiefly  a^cultural,  although 
all  were  more  or  less  engaged  in  traffic  for  peltries 
with  the  Indians,  or  in  working  the  lead  mines  in  the 
interior.  But  few  of  tiiem  were  mechanics,  and  there 
were  but  two  or  three  small  shops,  which  retailed  a 
few  groceries.  Poultry  and  leaa  constituted  almost 
the  only  circulating  medium.  All  politics,  or  dia- 
cuaaions  of  the  affairs  of  government,  were  entirely 
unknown:  the  commandant  took  care  of  aU  that 
sort  of  thing.  But  instead  of  them,  the  processions 
and  ceremonies  of  the  church,  and  the  public  balls, 
furnished  ample  matter  for  occupation  and  amuse- 
ment. Their  agriculture  was  carried  on  in  a  field 
of  several  thousand  acres,  in  the  fertile  river  bottom 
i  of  the  Mississippi,  inclosed  at  the  common  expense, 
and  divided  into  lots,  separated  by  some  natural  or 
permanent  boundary.  Horses  or  cattle,  depastured, 
were  tethered  with  long  ropes,  or  the  grass  was  cut 
and  carried  to  them  in  their  stalls.  It  was  a  pleasing 
sight,  to  mark  the  rural  population  going  and  return- 
ing morning  and  evening,  to  and  from  the  field,  with 
their  working  cattle,  carts,  old-fashioned  wheel 
ploughs,  and  other  implements  of  husbandry.  What- 
ever they  may  have  gained  in  some  respects,  I  ques- 
tion very  much  whether  the  change  of  government 
has  contributed  to  increase  their  happiness.  About 
a  quarter  of  a  mile  off,  there  was  a  village  of  Kick- 
apoo  Indians,  who  lived  on  the  most  friendly  terma 
with  the  white  people.  The  boys  often  intermingled 
with  those  of  the  white  village,  and  practised  shoot- 
ing with  the  bow  and  arrow;  an  accomplishment 
which  I  acquired  with  the  rest,  together  with  a  little 
smattering  of  the  Indian  language,  which  I  forgot  on 
leaving  the  place. 

Such  were  the  place,  and  the  kind  of  people, 
where,  and  among  whom,  I  was  about  to  pass  some 
of  the  most  important  years  of  my  life,  and  which 
would  naturally  extend  a  lasting  influence  over  me. 
A  little  difficulty  occurred  very  soon  after  my  arri- 
val, which  gave  some  uneasiness  to  Madame  Bauvais. 
She  felt  some  repugnance  at  putting  a  little  heretic 
into  the  same  bed  with  her  own  children.  This  was 
soon  set  right  by  the  good  curate,  P^re  St  Pierre, 
who  made  a  Ghnstinn  of  me,  M.  and  Madame  Bau- 
vais becoming  my  sponsors,  by  which  a  rehitionship 
was  established  almost  as  strong  as  that  formed  by 
the  ties  of  consanguinity.  Ever  after  this,  they  per- 
mitted me  to  address  them  by  the  endearing  names 
of  father  and  mother ;  and  more  affectionate,  careful, 
and  anxious  parents  I  could  not  have  had.  It  was 
auch  as  even  to  excite  a  kind  of  jealousy  among  some 
of  their  own  children.  They  were  strict  and  exem- 
plary Catholics ;  so,  indeed,  were  most  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  village.  Madame  Bauvaia  caused  me 
every  night  to  kneel  by  her  ude,  to  say  my  pater 
notter  and  credo,  and  then  whispered  those  gentle 
admonitions  which  sink  deep  into  the  heart.  To  the 
good  seed  thus'early  sown,  I  may  ascribe  any  growth 
of  virtue,  in  a  soil  that  might  otherwise  have  pro- 
duced only  noxious  weeds. 

voncn  or  tbb  AUTHoa^  patrbb  JVDoa  b.  s.  BaACnor- 

RII>Q&^ 

My  father  undertook  to  instruct  me  in  the  Latin 
and  Greek.  He  was  himself  a  most  finished  classical 
scholar,  having  been  a  tutor  at  Princeton,  and  after- 
wards the  principal  of  an  academy  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  Manrlana ;  and  he  was  as  proud  of  the  suc- 
cess in  life  of  his  pupils,  and  took  as  much  credit  to 
himself  for  it,  as  Porson.  He  considered  the  classics 
all  in  all,  and  thought  no  person  could  be  esteemed  a 
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ichol&r  vithoat  them.  Acconling  to  his  efttimate, 
even  Frankliu  had  no  higher  claim  than  that  of  a 
ftrong-minded  imperfectly  educated  man,  who  would 
hare  been  much  greater  if  he  had  been  bred  at  a 
college,  which  I  tliink  rery  qaestionnble.  We  ore 
apt  to  oTerrata  the  importance  of  those  pursuits  in 
which  we  excel,  or  to  which  we  have  devoted  much 
of  our  time  and  application.  Tliis  I  think  was  the 
cose  with  him,  and  he  was  inelined  to  place  too  high 
n  value  on  the  talents  of  those  who  were  erittcaUy 
versed  in  the  masterpieces  of  Greece  and  Rome 

But  in  my  opinion,  by  far  the  most  valuable  por- 
tion  of  my  education  consisted  in  his  conversation,  or 
rather  lectures,  for  he  spoke  to  mc  always  as  to  a 
man.  He  was  near  fifty  years  of  a^<*,  and  had  been 
a  remarkable  student  from  his  childliood,  and  was 
surpassed  by  few  in  the  depth  and  variety  of  his  at- 
tainments. He  appeared  to  live  more  in  the  world 
of  books  than  of  men,  and  yet  his  natural  genius  was 
of  Buch  high  order,  that  it  is  questionable  whether  he 
would  not  have  been  greater  by  depending  more  on 
his  native  reeourcesb  His  conversation  abounded 
with  wit  and  eloquenee,  and  original  views  on  every 
subject*  The  odvantoges  derived  from  constant  as- 
sociation with  such  a  man  can  be  imagined,  but  can 
scarcely  be  appreciated.  Although  there  is  no  royal 
road  to  science,  yet  the  road  may  be  shortened,  and 
rendered  more  accessible,  by  the  assistance  of  such  a 
teacher.  I  had  all  the  benefit  of  his  matured  intel- 
lect, and  highly  refined  ideas  upon  a  thousand  sub- 
jecta 

At  this  time  my  father  was  unhappily  plunged  bo 
deep  in  party  politics,  that  he  almost  lost  sight  of 
11  !C.  Feoeralism  and  democracy  were  then  at  their 
height.  He  was  a  supporter  of  Jeffenon  and  M*Kean, 
an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  France,  and,  from  his 
high  temperament,  incapable  of  pursuing  anything  in 
moderation.  He  was  also  involved  in  a  personal 
difference  with  the  presiding  judge  of  the  court  in 
which  he  practised,  and  fearful  that  he  might  be 
provoked  to  do  something  which  might  be  taken  ad* 
vantage  of,  he  resolved  to  retire  from  practice.  He 
wrote  with  the  pungency  and  force  of  n  Junius,  and 
spoke  with  the  inspired  eloquence  of  a  Heury  ;  it  is, 
tjierefore,  not  to  be  wondered  at,  that  he  soon  be- 
came a  formidable  politician.  He  purchased  types 
and  press,  and  set  U]>  a  young  man  as  editor  of  a 
paper,  which  he  previously  named  the  "  Tree  of  Li- 
lerty,"  with  a  motto  from  Scripture — ^"And  the 
leaves  of  the  tree  shall  be  for  the  heaUng  of  the  na- 
tion." At  this  period,  with  very  few  exeei>tion8,  the 
professional  men,  perrans  of  wealth  and  education, 
and  tliose  in  public  offices,  were  on  the  federal  side ; 
and  such  was  the  violence  of  party  dissensions,  that 
it  put  a  stop  to  all  the  pleasures  of  Bocial  intercourse ; 
party  differences  and  personal  animosity  almost  sig- 
nifiecl  the  same  thing.  He  wrote  a  number  of  things, 
8ometimes  in  prose  sometimes  in  verse,  which  I  rend 
with  great  delight  and  often  committed  to  memory, 
bei!:g  of  course  a  violent  democrat  as  well  as  him- 
self. The  great  majority,  both  in  town  and  country, 
was  then  on  the  federal  side ;  but  fifty  republicans 
could  be  mustered  in  Pittsburgh,  and  not  all  these 
were  entitled  to  put  a  ticket  into  the  ballot-box 
Tlie  success  in  the  elections  of  M*Eean  and  Jefferson 
soon  effected  a  numerical  change :  according  to  the 
usual  course  of  things,  the  strongest  side  is  apt  to 
grow  still  stronger  on  that  account;  and  the  nsing 
party  is  apt  to  continue  to  rise,  as  revolutions  never 
go  backwardsb 

I  now  become  a  student  in  earnest,  devoting  at 
iPiwt.  tJ.irteeu  or  fourteen  hours  out  of  the  twenty- 


four  to  my  bo«>k3,  under  tlie  instmetion  of  my  father, 
when  he  was  permitted  by  the  duties  of  his  eireuit 
to  remain  at  home.  All  my  wants  were  kindly  at- 
tended to  by  my  step-mother,  leaving  me  nothing  to 
think  of  but  my  books.  Our  house  was  but  little 
resorted  to,  except  by  literary  men ;  in  fisct  books 
and  reading  formed  the  oecupation  of  its  inmates. 
My  little  sister  read  the  newspapers  at  three  yean 
old,  my  youngest  brother  was  learning  his  Latin  and 
French  at  six  or  seven,  and  the  elder  at  fourteen  was 
translating  Longinus,  and  the  two  works  of  Xeno- 

{)hon — the  Anabasis  and  Cyropedia,  into  literal  £ng- 
ish,  Une  for  line,  and  word  for  word,  and  then  put- 
ting it  into  idiomatic  English,  writing  Bentenee  by 
sentence,  under  the  direction  of  my  fathw,  who  con- 
sidered this,  with  his  lectures  and  instractions,  a 
Sractical  course  of  rhetoric.  As  to  himself  he  sever 
ined  out  or  invited  to  dinner,  and  was  unwilling  to 
see  company  until  after  tea ;  when  persons  dropped 
in  to  hear  his  conversation,  in  which  none  excelled 
him,  although  during  tlie  day  it  was  difficult  to  get 
him  to  say  a  word  except  on  bustness.  It  was  ind^d 
a  treat  to  hear  him  sp<4ik  when  he  chose  to  unbend. 
He  was  an  iinprovisateur  of  the  first  order.  I  have 
heard  him  relate  a  story,  when  the  illusion  was  ao 
perfect,  that  the  hearer  would  suppose  there  were 
naif  a  dozen  characters  on  the  stage.  Jeffrey,  in  one 
of  the  numbers  of  the  Edinburgh  Review,  says  tliat 
Matthews  was  inferior  to  him  in  relating  a  story. 
He  was  entirely  different;  there  was  no  buffoonery 
or  broad  humour,  either  in  the  choice  of  his  subject 
or  in  his  manner.  Compared  to  the  stories  of  Mat- 
thews, it  was  genteel  come<1y  or  tragedy  coinp*red 
to  broad  farce.  He  generally  walked  about,  and 
seemed  to  require  this,  in  order  to  give  full  play  to 
his  powers.  It  is  remarkable,  that  what  he  said  on 
the  oench  while  sooted,  had  nothing  of  his  usual  elo- 
quence; and  when  he  was  eloquent  there,  which 
was  but  seldom,  he  rose  upon  his  feet. 

He  frequently  dictated  to  me,  sometimes  chapters 
for  **  Modem  Chivalry,"  sometimes  essays  for  various 
newspapers,  chiefly  on  European  politics,  with  which 
he  was  singularly  conversant.  It  was  difficult  to 
keep  pace  with  him.  He  directed  the  punctuation 
of  every  sentence  as  he  went  along.  He  had  been  in 
this  habit  for  a  great  many  years.  His  band-wiiting 
had  become  so  bad,  tliat  it  wns  almost  iiupoesiblefor 
any  one  to  decipher  it ;  so  much  so  that  a  trick  was 
once  played  upon  him  by  a  gentleman,  who  sent 
back  one  of  his  letters  which  he  could  not  read,  first 
tearing  off  the  signature  and  putting  his  own  in  the 
place  of  it ;  my  fatlier  attempted  in  vain  to  make  out 
the  scrawl!  He  would  have  been  an  over  match  for 
Kapoleon  in  bad  handwritii.g.  He  often  dictated 
his  verse  as  well  as  his  prose.  I  remember  when  a 
small  boy,  having  committed  to  memory  some  lines 
on  General  Wayne,  which  were  composed  in  bed, 
and  dictated  in  the  morning  to  one  of  the  students. 
They  were  the  first  lines  of  poetry  I  ever  committed. 
Ko  one  was  ever  more  carelcM  in  preserviig  his 
compositions.  He  troubled  himself  as  little  itbout 
them  as  he  did  for  the  fugitive  effusions  of  his  dis- 
course. He  once  dictated  to  me  a  Pindaric  ode  on 
hearing  the  report  of  the  death  of  Governor  Al'Keaa, 
which  turned  out  to  be  false. 

The  lines  on  Wayne  have  been  much  admired :  as 
they  will  occupy  but  little  space  I  will  trni. scribe 
theno.  Some  of  the  thoughts  are  like  Byron's.  In- 
deed I  have  often  thought  Uiere  was  a  remarkable 
resemblance  in  some  of  the  features  of  their  minds, 
and  modes  of  thinking  on  a  variety  of  subjects^  It 
is  curious  that  they  both  chose  the  same  subject  for 
a  poem,  and  a  very  out  of  the  way  subject  it  was-^ 
the  judgment  upon  poor  George  the  Third  in  the 
other  world  I    Ttke  lines  on  Wayne  are  as  follows : — 
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The  birth  of  some  great  men,  or  death, 
Gives  a  celebrity  to  spots  of  earth ; 
We  say  that  Montcalm  fell  on  Abraham's  plain; 
That  Butler  presses  the  Miami  bank ; 
And  that  the  promontory  of  SIgeum 
Has  Aehilles's  tomb. 
Presq  Isle  saw  Wayne  expire. 
The  trayaller  shall  see  hb  monnment; 
At  least  his  grave.    For  this. 
Corroding  Jealousy  will  not  detract; 
Bat  allow  a  monnd— 
Some  little  swelling  of  the  earth. 
To  mark  the  interment  of  his  boneii 
Brave,  honest  soldier,  sleep— 
And  let  tlie  dews  weep  o'er  thee, 
And  ^Jea  shall  sigh  across  the  lake ; 
Till  man  shall  recognise  thy  worth. 
And  coming  to  the  place  will  ask, 
**  la  this  where  Wayne  is  buried  r 

Ad.vms  and  JEFrsBSON  are  gone — ^Let  as  monrn  the 
ud  reality  of  their  lose — let  ue  rejoice  in  the  ^lory 
of  their  departure — ^let  us  condole  with  that  solitary 
and  venerahle  man,  the  companion  of  their  glory, 
Careoll,  the  model  of  the  accomplished  gentleman, 
the  scholar,  and  the  patriot  Washington,  Franklin, 
Jefferson,  Adams,  have  passed  to  another,  and  a 
happier  existence,  but  their  names  will  be  associated 
here,  as  the  foundebs  or  a  miohty  BEPUSua  Washing- 
ton, by  the  suffrage  of  ail  posterity,  and  of  the 
aniverse,  has  been  assigned  the  first  place  ;  not  be- 
cause he  wielded  the  sword,  and  crowned  the  great 
work  with  success,  but  because  his  virtues  as  a 
oitixen,  his  abilities  as  a  statesman,  bis  authority  as  a 
magistrate,  his  godlike  purity  and  disinterestedness 
as  a  patriot,  pli^d  him  beyond  the  reach  of  envy, 
of  rivalry,  of  competition.  N'or  should  we  conclu^, 
that  because  Adams  and  Jefferson  have  not  been  seen 
at  the  head  of  leffions,  thoy  were  destitute  of  the 
courage  and  capacity  for  command ;  such  minds  can- 
not be  allied  to  fear,  and  those  who  ruled  the  desti- 
nies of  nations  might  have  commanded  armies. 

We  may  seek  in  vain  through  the  whole  range  of 
history,  for  a  parallel  to  the  lives  and  deaths  of 
Adams  and  Jefferson.  It  would  have  been  reinarked 
as  extraordinary,  if  any  one  of  our  revolutionary 
worthies  had  departed  amid  the  glory  of  this  anm- 
▼ersary ;  still  more  if  that  one  had  been  instrumen- 
tal in  orittging  about  the  great  event ;  but  when  it 
shall  be  told,  that  both  the  author  and  the  advocate 
of  the  declaration,  so  pregnant  with  the  fate  of  un- 
born millions,  departed  on  that  day,  after  having 
lived  the  exact  period  of  half  a  century  from  it8 
date,  it  will  require  all  the  weight  of  cotemporary 
evidence,  to  place  it  on  the  records  of  history,  and 
all  the  faith  of  posterity  to  give  it  credit  It  was 
natural  that  the  minds  of  both  should  linger  upon 
that  most  brilliant  moment  of  their  lives,  and  that 
it  Bhould  be  the  last  tpot  of  earthly  viiion  to  fade 
from  their  view;  but  that  a  secret  sympathy  should 
exist  between  their  kindred  spirits,  calling  them  to 
wing  their  flight  to  the  regions  of  immortfdity  at  the 
saoie  moment,  is  a  circomuitance  at  which  we  must 

Sause,  and  adore  the  inscrutable  designs  of  Provi- 
enoa 

To  their  children,  for  we  may  now  call  them  our 
fathers,  it  is  a  pleasing  reflection,  that  if  ever  for  a 
moment,  the  warm  and  sincere  friendship,  which  had 
commenced  with  the  morning  of  our  liberties,  had 
been  clouded  by  the  demon  of  party  long  before  the 
close  of  their  nves,  it  had  been  renewed  into  the 
most  generous  ardor,  beyond  the  power  of  malevo- 
lence. In  the  lives  of  these  great  men,  the  historian 
will  delight  to  trace  the  numerous  points  of  coinci- 
dence. They  were  both  educated  in  the  profession 
of  the  law,  a  profession,  which,  in  a  free  country,  in 
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a  government  of  laws,  and  not  of  men,  when  liberally 
pursued,  deserves  to  be  considered  as  the  guardian 
of  its  liberties.  Before  our  revolutionary  contest, 
they  had  both  been  engaged  in  preparing  the  minds 
of  their  countrymen  for  the  separation,  and  with 
Franklin,  were  probably  among  the  first  to  foresee 
its  necessity,  and  pursue  a  systematic  plan  for  its 
accomplishment  As  members  of  the  first  congress, 
the  one  from  the  principal  colony  of  the  north,  the 
other  of  the  south,  they  took  the  lead  in  bringing 
forward  and  sustaining  the  important  measure ;  they 
displayed  at  the  same  time  those  characteristics, 
which,  according  to  the  author  of  Anacharsis,  con- 
stitute true  courage — ^they  knew  their  danger,  feared 
it,  yet  encountered  it  with  unshaken  firmness.  To 
both  were  confided  the  most  important  trusts  abroad ; 
first,  to  negotiate  peace  and  amity  with  the  nations 
of  Europe,  and  next,  as  the  first  representatives  of  our 
government,  at  the  two  principal  courts ;  Jefferson  to 
that  of  Paris,  and  Adams  to  tnat  of  London.  They 
both  filled  in  succession  the  second  station  in  the 
government ;  and  were  both  afterwards  elevated  to 
the  first  For  many  years  after  their  retirement, 
they  were  both  the  obiects  of  peculiar  veneration  to 
their  countrymen.  Tney  saw,  in  the  simple  retire- 
ment of  private  citizens,  those  distinguisned  men, 
who  had  Deen  the  chief  magistrates  of  a  great  people, 
and  who  had  filled  a  station  more  dignified  than  tnat 
of  kings.  In  their  great  ase,  we  are  reminded  of  the 
celebrated  philosophers  of  Greece ;  and  much  is  to 
be  ascribed  to  the  power  of  that  intellect,  which  they 
preserved  unimpaired,  so  highly  cultivated,  so  habi- 
tually exercised;  whose emMming  influence  almost 
controlled  and  retarded  the  decay  of  nature.^  The 
dosing  scene  of  their  lives  rendered  the  coincidence 
almost  perfect  But  the  doom  of  man  is  inevitable. 
If  virtues,  and  talents,  and  good  services  could  secure 
immortality  on  earth,  our  Wasbinoton  had  still 
lived.  Let  us  not  then  repine  at  the  unvarying  laws 
of  nature,  and  of  nature's  God,  which  have  created 
the  vicissitudes  of  day  and  night,  the  changes  of  the 
seasons,  and  have  appointed  a  time  for  every  living 
thing  to  die.  Under  the  guidance  of  hope  and  faith, 
let  us  keep  in  view  the  celestial  light,  which,  if 
steadily  pursued,  will  conduct  us  safely  throup^h  this 
vale  of  trouble  and  disappointment,  to  the  regions  of 
happiness  and  immortaUty,  where  we  shall  meet 
again  with  those  whom  we  esteemed,  and  loved,  and 
venerated  on  earth.  O  illustrious  names  of  Washimo- 
TON,  Franklin,  Jxffebson,  Adams  I  delightful  to 
every  American  ear-— dear  to  humanity— ever  living 
in  the  remembrance  of  posterity  I  Cities  may  disap- 
pear—empires may  fall — monuments  may  be  crum- 
Dled  into  dust — but  unless  the  light  of  civilization 
and  science  shall  be  extinguished  by  an  eternal 
night  of  barbarism,  your  lame  and  your  honors  shall 
endure  roa  kvbb. 

FRANCIS  GLASS. 

The  author  of  the  Vita  Washingtami  is  known 
to  ns  only  from  the  few  facts  presented  in  the 
pleasant  English  preface  to  the  work  by  the 
editor,  Mr.  J.  N.  Reynolds,*  from  which  we  find 
tliat  the  anl^or  was  educated  in  Philadelphia, 
became  a  teacher  in  the  interior  of  Pennsylvania, 
where  he  formed  an  unhappy  marriage,  and  his 
means  not  safBcing  for  the  maintenance  of  a 
rapidly  increasing  family,  he  removed  in  1817  or 

•  Mr.  Rcjnolds  Is  the  anthor  of  a  "  Voyage  of  the  United 
States'  Frigate  Potomac,  1^1-1S84,"  published  at  New  York 
In  1S85.  lie  was  a  prominent  advocate  of  tbo  Exploring  Ez- 
pc4ition  to  the  Pacmo  and  South  Seas,  on  which  subject  he 
published  on  address  in  1S86 ;  he  has  also  contributed  ferexal 
spirited  nautical  sketches  to  tlio  Knickerbocker  Magazine. 
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1818  to  the  Miami  country,  where  he  led  a  va- 
grant life  88  a  teacher  in  various  places. 

In  1823  Mr.  Reynolds,  who  had  passed  through 
a  portion  of  the  course  of  studies  at  the  Ohio 
University,  being  unable  to  return  to  the  institu- 
tion, made  inquiries  for  a  competent  instructor 
with  whom  he  could  complete  his  dassical  edu- 
cation, and  hearing  of  Glass  in  this  connexion, 
determined  to  visit  him.  "  I  found  him,"  says 
Mr.  Reynolds,  "  in  a  remote  part  of  the  county, 
in  a  good  neighbourhood  of  thrifty  farmers,  who 
had  employed  him  to  instruct  their  children,  who, 
in  general,  were  then  acquiring  the  simplest  rudi- 
ments of  an  English  education.  The  school-house 
now  rises  fresh  on  my  memory.  It  stood  on  the 
banks  of  a  small  stream,  in  a  thick  grove  of  native 
oaks,  resembling  more  a  den  for  Smidical  rites, 
than  a  temple  of  learning.  The  building  was  a 
low  log-cabm,  with  a  clapboard  roof,  but  indiffer- 
ently tight — ^all  the  light  of  heaven,  found  in  this 
cabin,  came  through  apertures  made  on  each  side 
in  the  logs,  and  these  were  covered  with  oiled 
paper  to  Keep  out  the  cold  air,  while  they  ad- 
mitted the  dim  rays. 

''*•  The  seats,  or  benches,  were  of  hewn  timbers, 
resting  on  upright  posts,  placed  in  the  ground  to 
keep  them  from  being  overturned  by  the  mis- 
chievous urchins  who  sat  on  them.  In  the 
centre  was  a  large  stove,  between  which  and  the 
back  part  of  the  building,  stood  a  small  desk, 
without  lock  or  key,  made  of  rough  plank,  over 
which  a  plane  had  never  passed  ;  and,  behind 
this  desk,  sat  Professor  Glass  when  I  entered  his 
school. 

"  There  might  have  been  forty  scholars  present; 
twenty-five  of  these  were  engaged  in  spelling, 
reading,  and  writing,  a  few  in  arithmetic,  a  smdl 
class  in  English  grammar ;  and  a  half  a  dozen, 
like  myself,  had  joined  his  school,  for  the  benefit 
of  his  instruction  in  the  Greek  and  Latin  lan- 
guages, preparatory  to  a  more  extended  course  in 
one  of  the  Ohio  seminariee. 

"The  moment  he  learned  that  my  intention 
was  to  pursue  the  study  of  the  languages  with 
him,  his  whole  soul  appeared  to  beam  from  his 
countenance.  He  commenced  in  a  strain  which 
in  another  would  have  seemed  pedantic,  but 
which,  in  fact,  was  far  from  being  so  in  him. 

"  The  following  imperfect  sketch,  drawn  en- 
tirely from  memory,  may  serve  to  give  some  idea 
of  hiJB  peculiar  manner : — ^  Welcome  to  the  shrine 
of  the  Muses,  my  young  friend,  Sahe  /  Xaies  I 
The  temple  of  the  Delphian  God  was  original^  a 
laurel  hat,  and  the  Muses  deign  to  dwell,  accord- 
ingly, even  in  my  rustic  abode.  "  Non  hwmiUm 
d^um  faetidiunt^  umbroMmoe  ripam,^^  Here, 
too,  the  winds  hold  converse,  "Euros,  and 
Oaurus,  and  Argestes  loud,*'  and  tiie  goddesses  of 
the  Oastalian  fountain,  the  daughters  of  the 
golden-haired  Mnemosyne,  are  sometimes  silent 
with  the  lyre,  "  oithara  taeentei^'*''  that  they  may 
oatch  the  sweet  murmurs  of  the  harp  of  JSoIus. 
Here,  too,  I,  the  priest  of  the  muses,  Mtuarum 
9aeerda8j  sing,  to  the  young  of  either  sex,  strains 
before  unheard,  Virginwts  pueriique  canto. 
Plutus,  indeed,  that  blind  old  deity,  is  far  away; 
and  &r  away  let  him  be,  for  well  has  the  prince 
of  comic  pcets  stvled  him  a  "  filthy,  crooked, 
miserable,  wrinkled,  bald,  and  toothless  creature  1" 


Glass  had  already  commenced  the  life  of 
Washington  in  Latin,  which  formed  the  dariisg 
object  of  his  life,  but  his  progress  had  been 
greatly  interrupted  by  his  poverty.  By  the  aid 
of  his  new  friend,  he  was  enabled  to  remove  to 
Dayton,  where  he  could  pursue  his  literary  labors 
with  greater  convenience.  His  friend  also  agree- 
ing to  find  a  publisher  for  the  Life,  Glass  returned 
to  the  work  with  renewed  energy,  and  ere  the 
close  of  the  following  winter,  delivered  the 
manuscript. 

Mr.  Reynolds  soon  after  left  the  coantry.  On 
his  return  the  only  inteDigenoe  he  ooold  obtain 
of  the  Lsfcinist  was  that  he  had  died  during  tiis 
friend's  absence.  The  precise  place  and  date 
were  alike  unknown. 

Glass's  work  appeared  in  1885,  from  the  press 
of  the  Harpers,  with  the  title,  Oeorgii  WaMng- 
tonii,  America  SeptentrianalU  CMtatum  Foei^ 
ratarum  Prandu  primi,  Vita^  FraneUoo  GUm^ 
AM.  Ohioentiy  LUerU  Latinis  Conscripta.  It 
forms  an  openly  printed  volume  of  two  nundred 
and  twenty-three  pages.  Its  latinity  has  gene- 
rally met  Uie  i4)proval  of  scholars,  ana  it  has  been 
used  as  a  text^book  by  teachers. 

PIKKNET^S  TBATEL8  IN  FBANCEL 

A  veiT  pleasant  and  readable  tourist's  book  was 
published  in  London  in  1809,  in  4to.,  by  Lt  Col. 
Pinkney,  of  the  North  American  Native  Rangers  as 
the  author  is  described  in  the  title-page.  We  regret 
that  we  know  nothing  of  him  personaUy  beyond 
what  this  book  affi>rd8 ;  for  it  invites  further 
acquaintance.  Its  title  is  set  forth  at  length — 
Travels  through  the  South  of  France  and  in  the 
Interior  of  the  provineet  of  Protenee  and  Lan- 
gnedoe^  in  the  years  1807  and  1808,  hy  a  routs 
never  b^ore  ver/ormed^  being  along  the  oanhs  of 
the  Lotre,  tne  Isere,  and  the  Garonne,  through 
the  greater  part  of  their  course^  made  by  permu- 
sion  of  the  French  government.  The  Quarteriy 
received  the  volume  with  a  professional  sneer,  to 
which  it  had  a  double  incentive  in  the  book  hebkg 
written  by  an  American  and  preferring  France  to 
England.  We  find  it,  however,  not  forgotten  in 
1814,  when  it  reappeared  in  a  handsomely  printed 
octavo.  Lately  Leigh  Hunt,  who  has  introduced 
several  entertaining  scenes  from  it  in  his  "  Book 
for  a  Oomer,"  speaks  of  the  sensation  which  it 
created  thirty  years  ago,  when  it  set  all  the 
world  upon  going  to  Fruice  to  live  on  the  charm- 
ing banks  of  the  Loupe.  It  might  well  make  Eng- 
li^men,  spite  of  anti-GbUican  pr^udioeB,  out  of 
conceit  with  their  fogs  and  east  winds  by  its  de- 
lightfol  pictures  of  the  south  of  France,  the  pnri^ 
and  salubrity  of  the  atmosphere,  the  oot-of-door 
life  of  idylHo  shepherds  amidst  abundant  fraita 
and  flowers,  and  the  easily  excited  gaiety  which 
overpowered  the  hardships  of  poverty. 

Lt.  Pinkney  sailed  from  Baltimore  for  liver^ 
pool  in  April,  1807,  and  very  seldom  afterwards 
troubles  his  reader  with  a  date,  a  deficiency  not 
unusual  with  books  where  information  of  the 
kind  is  most  needed.  Arriving  in  the  early  sum- 
mer at  Oalais  he  purchases  a  Norman  horse, 
upon  whose  back  he  manages  before  he  gels 
through,  counting  cross-roads  and  deviations,  to 
accomplish  his  two  thousand  miles,  reaching 
Marseilles,  the  end  of  his  journey,  spite  of  th« 
additional  year  on  the  titie-page,  in  the  foDow* 
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ing  aatnmn.  Arriving  at  Paris,  having  taken  on 
his  way  Amiens,  Abbeville,  Clermont,  and  Chan- 
tilly,  he  finds  Gen.  Annstrong  American  minister 
at  Paris,  who  introduces  him  in  an  imposing 
levee  to  the  Emperor,  whom  he  sees  "  dressed 
very  splendidly  in  purple  velvet,  the  coat  and 
waistcoat  embroidered  with  gold  bees,  and  with 
the  grand  star  of  the  Legion  of  Honor  worked 
into  the  coat :  his  person  below  the  middle  size, 
but  well  composed ;  his  features  regular,  but  in 
their  tout  enaembU  stem  and  commanding;  his 
complexion  sallow,  and  his  general  mien  military. 
He  passed  no  one  without  notice,  and  to  all  the 
ambassadors  he  spoke  once  or  twice.  When  he 
reached  Greneral  Armstrong,  he  asked  him 
whether  America  could  not  live  without  foreign 
commerce  as  well  as  France?  and  then  added, 
without  waiting  for  his  answer,  "  There  is  one 
nation  in  the  world  which  must  be  taught  by 
experience  that  her  merchants  are  not  necessary 
to  the  existence  of  all  other  nations,  and  that  she 
cannot  hold  us  all  in  commercial  slavery :  Eng^ 
land  is  only  sensible  in  her  compters." 

An  agreeable  party  was  made  up  in  Paris  con- 
sisting of  Mr.  Younge,  the  secretary  of  the  Ameri- 
can legation,  his  newly  married  wife,  a  niece  of 
the  celebrated  Lally  Tolendal,  and  her  sister 
Mademoiselle  St  Sillery,  with  whom  our  traveller 
sets  forth  towards  the  end  of  July,  in  a  carriage 
and  horseback  expedition  for  the  Loire.  Ho 
gleaned  statistics  and  general  information  from 
his  friend  the  husband,  admired  the  wife,  and 
was  more  than  half  in  love  with  the  sister,  who 
furnishes  for  almost  every  page  of  the  gallant 
Lieutenant  new  prooft  of  the  charming  qualities 
of  her  sex  and  nation.  It  is  amusing  to  observe 
how  full  of  meaning  and  interest  the  simplest 
remark  is  from  the  lips  of  this  beautiful  woman. 
" '  How  happy  might  a  hermit  be,'  said  Made- 
moiselle St.  SUlery,  ^  in  a  cottage  on  the  side  of 
one  of  those  hills  I  There  is  a  wood  for  him  to 
walk  in,  and  a  brook  to  encourage  him  by  its 
soft  murmurs  to  sleep.'  I  agreed  in  the  observa- 
tion," naively  adds  the  enamored  Lieutenant^ 
"  which  exactly  characterizes  the  scenery."  The 
maids  along  the  route  are  continually  entangling 
the  susceptible  officer  in  admissions  as  to  the  sur- 
passing beauty  of  this  lady  or  their  own.  One 
fine  morning,  after  leaving  St.  Valier,  the  trees 
were  so  "uncommonly  beautiful,"  the  raea<low 
flowers  of  such  "  more  than  garden  sweetness 
and  brilliancy,  the  birds,  moreover,  singing  mer- 
rily," Mademoiselle  was  "  in  such  life  and  spirits, 
that  it  was  not  without  difficulty  that  we  de- 
tained her  in  her  seat  I "  It  is  a  very  pretty 
little  comedy  throughout.  We  do  occasionidly 
hear  of  the  price  of  land,  the  yield  of  wheat, 
and  the  number  of  eggs  to  the  shilling,  but  these 
are  unimportant  interruptioiiB  to  the  perpetual 
study  of  attractive  fillea  de  ehcMihre*  and  Wat- 
teau  pictures  of  fdtes  and  dances,  with  genuine 
stage  peasants  in  flowers  and  ribbons,  and  night- 
ingales singing  in  the  groves.    If  to  be  pleased 


•  We  may  compare  his  my  sketches  oflSffl  with  the  obsorva- 
tions  of  a  mdbh  more  staid  personage,  Erasmus,  In  the  fifteenth 
centanr.  Both  are  equally  delighted  with  the  lively  conversa- 
tion of  the  maids  at  Lyons,  and  alilce  piqaant  in  their  cxprea- 
elon  of  it  Erasmiia's  account  of  those  fasdnatlons  is  in  his 
fttmons  Inn  Scenes,  **  Diversorinm,'^  in  the  Golloqaies^  Sir 
Walter  Scott  has  adopted  this  dramatic  sketch  UteraUy  in  ' 
his  Anne  of  Gcierstein. 


oneself  secures  that  enjoyment  to  others,  our  tra- 
veller attains  the  desirable  object.  A  hardship  is 
scarcely  a  discomfort  in  his  smooth,  easy,  negligent 
style.  The  manners  of  the  book  are  somewhat 
Frenchified,  which  is  not  thefault  of  the  writer,  un- 
less he  is  bound  to  shut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  what 
is  characteristic  of  the  counti*y;  and  something 
may  be  yielded  perhaps  to  the  proverbial  reputa- 
tion of  his  profession  for  gallantry.  In  a  book,  as 
well  as  in  a  drawing-room,  a  man  may  be  allowed 
occasionally  to  sacrifice  something  of  his  dignity 
for  the  entertainment  of  the  company. 

PAMPOBT   BOENX    AT    CALAIS    IK    TIDB    DATS    OP    THB    raCPIK& 

After  our  luggage  hod  undergone  the  customary 
examination  by  the  officers  of  the  customs,  in  the 
execution  of  which  office  n  liberal  fee  procured  ua 
much  civility,  we  were  informed  that  it  waa  neces- 
sary to  present  ourselves  before  the  Commissary, 
for  that  BO  many  Englishmen  had  obtained  admission 
as  Americans,  that  the  French  government  had 
found  it  necessary  to  have  recourse  to  unusual 
strictness,  and  that  the  Conunissary  bad  it  in  his 
orders  not  to  suffer  any  one  to  proceed  till  after  the 
most  rigid  inquiry  into  his  passport  and  business. 

Accordingly,  having  seen  our  luggage  into  a 
wheel-barrow,  which  the  Captain  insisted  should 
accompany  us,  we  waited  upon  the  Commissary, 
but  were  not  fortunate  enough  to  find  him  at  his 
office.  A  little  dirty  boy  inmrmed  us,  that  Mona. 
Mangouit  had  gone  out  to  visit  a  neighbor,  but  that 
if  we  would  wait  till  twelve  o'clock  (it  was  now 
about  nine),  we  should  infalUbly  see  him,  and  have 
our  business  duly  dispatched.  The  office  in  which 
we  were  to  wait  for  this  Mens.  Mangouit  for  three 
hours,  was  about  five  feet  in  length  by  three  in 
width,  very  dirty,  without  a  chair,  and  in  every 
respect  resembling  a  cobbler's  stall  in  one  of  the 
most  obscure  streets  of  Loudon.  Mons.  Commissary's 
inkstand  was  a  coffee-cup  without  an  handle,  and 
his  book  of  entries  a  quire  of  dirty  writing-paper. 
This  did  not  gpve  us  much  idea  either  of  the  per- 
sonal consequence  of  Mons.  Mangouit,  or  of  the 
grandeur  of  the  Republic 

The  boy  was  sent  out  to  summon  his  master,  as  a 

£  referable  way  to  our  waiting  till  twelve  o'clock, 
[onsieur  at  length  mode  his  appearance ;  a  little, 
mean-looking  man,  with  a  very  dirty  shirt,  a  well 
powdered  head,  a  smirking,  bowing  coxcomb.  He 
informed  us  with  many  apologies,  unnecessary  at 
lenst  in  a  public  officer,  that  he  wns^  under  the 
necessity  of  doing  his  duty ;  that  his  duty  was  to 
examine  us  according  to  some  queries  transmitted  to 
him ;  but  that  we  appeared  gentlemen,  true  Ameri- 
cans, and  not  English  Bpie& 

After  a  Ions  harangue,  in  which  the  little  gentle- 
man appeared  very  much  pleased  with  himself,  he 
concluaed  by  demanding  our  passport,  upon  sight 
of  which  he  declared  himself  satisfied,  and  promised 
to  make  us  out  others  for  passing  into  tlie  interior. 
We  were  desired  to  call  for  these  in  the  evening,  or 
he  would  himself  do  us  the  honor  to  wait  upon  us 
with  them  at  our  hotel.  Considering  the  latter  qa  a 
kind  of  self-invitation  to  dine  with  us,  we  mentioned 
our  dinner  hour  and  otlier  et  eeterat.  Mona  Man- 
gouit smiled  his  acquiescence,  and  we  left  him,  in 
the  hopes  that  he  would  at  least  change  his  linen. 
•        ••••»•* 

We  returned  to  Quillac*s  to  dinner,  which,  ac- 
cording to  our  orders,  was  composed  in  the  Englisli 
style,  except  a  French  dish  or  two  for  Mono.  Man< 
gouit^  This  gentleman  now  appeared  altogether  as 
fiill-dressed  as  he  hnd  before  been  in  full  duhabille. 
We  exchanged  much  conversation  on  Calais  and 
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Ea(?l:%nd,  and  a  wor«l  or  two  respecting  the  French 
Emperor*  Ue  appeared  much  better  informed  tlian 
ve  hud  previously  concluded  from  his  coxcombical 
exterior.     Ue  iM*omed  indeed  quite  another  man. 

Ue  aecoinpaiiied  ua  after  dinner  to  the^  corned v : 
the  theatre  u  within  the  circuit  of  the  inn.  The 
performers  were  not  intolerable,  and  the  piece, 
which  was  what  tiiey  call  a  proverb  (a  fable  con- 
structed HO  as  to  give  alu<licrous  verification  or  con- 
tradiclion  to  an  old  saying),  was  amusing.  I  thought 
I  ha<l  MTue  obscure  recollectioh  of  a  &ce  amongst 
the  female  performers,  and  learned  afterwards,  that 
it  was  one  of  the  maids  of  the  inn ;  a  lively  brisk 
girl,  and  a  volunteer,  from  her  lov^  of  the  drama. 
In  tliis  period  of  war  between  England  and  France. 
Calaid  iias  not  the  honor  of  a  dramatic  corps  to  her- 
eelf,  but  occasionally  participates  in  one  belonging 
to  the  district 

The  play  being  over  very  early,  we  finished  the 
evening  in  our  own  style,  a  proceeding  we  had  cause 
to  re{)ent  the  following  day,  ae  the  Cote  rotie  did  not 
agree  with  us  so  well  as  old  Port  I  soifered  so  much 
from  the  consequent  relaxation,  that  I  never  repeated 
the  occasion.  It  produce<l  still  another  effect ;  it  re- 
moved my  previous  admiration  of  French  sobriety. 
There  is  little  merit,  I  should  think,  in  abstaining 
from  such  a  constant  use  of  medicine. 

rars  onAMPmrss  ixr  ▲  tillaos  on  a  mu.  at  momtiuiuil. 

Not  being  pressed  for  time,  the  beauty  of  a  scene 
at  some  little  distance  from  the  road-side  tempted 
mc  to  enter  into  a  by-lane,  and  take  a  nearer  view 
of  it     A  village  church,  embosomed  in  a  chesuut 
wood,  just  rose  above  the  trees  on  the  top  of  a  hill ; 
the  setting  sun  was  on  its  casements,  and  the  foliage 
of  the  wo^mI  was  burnished  by  the  goMen  reflection. 
The  dirtta'it  hum  of  the  village  green  was  just  audi- 
ble ;  but  not  so  the  French  horn,  which  echoed  in 
fall  meloly  thi*ough    the   groves.      Having  rode 
about  htdf  a  mile  through  a  narrow  sequestered 
lane,  which  strongly  reminded  me  of  the  half-green 
and  half- trodden  by-roads  in  Warwickshire,  I  came 
to  the  bottom  of  the  hill,  on  the  brow  and  summit 
of  wiiich  the  village  and  church  were  situated.    I 
now  saw  whence  the  sound  of  the  horn  proceeded. 
On  tho  left  of  the  road  was  an  ancient  chateau  situ- 
ated in  a  park,  or  very  extensive  meadow,  and 
ornam*3nted  as  well  by  soine  venerable  trees,  as  by  a 
oiroulnr  fe.ice  of  floweriag  shrubs,  guarded  on  the 
outside  by  a  paling  on  a  raised  mound.     The  pork 
or  meadow  having  been  newly  mown,  had  an  air  at 
once  ornameiitei  and  naturoL     A  party  of  ladies 
were  collected  under  a  patch  of  trees  situated  in  the 
middle  of  the  lawn.     I  stopped  at  the  gate  to  look 
at  them,  thinking  myself  unperoeived;  but  in  the 
same  mo  nont  the  gate  was  opened  to  me  by  a  gen- 
tleman aad   two    ladies,    who    were  walking  the 
round.      An  explanation  was  now  necessary,  and 
was  ascordingly  given.     The  ffantleman  informed 
me  upon  his  part,  that  tho  chateau  belonge<l  to 
Mons.  St  Quentin,  a  member  of  the  French  Senate, 
and  a  Judge  of  the  District ;  that  he  had  a  party  of 
friends  with  him  upon  tlie  occasion  of  his  lady's 
birth-day,  and  that  they  were  about  to  begin  dan- 
cing;   that  Mon&  St   Quentin  would  highly  oor- 
gratulate  himself  on  my  accidental  arrival.     One  of 
the  la«lies,  having  previously  apologized  and  left  us, 
had  seemingly  explained  to  Mons.  St  Quentin  the 
main  circumstance  belonging  to  me ;  for  he  now  ap- 
peared, and  repeated  the  invitation  in  his  own  per- 
son   The  ladies  added  their  kind  importunities.     I 
dismoimted,  jjave  my  horse  to  a  servant  in  waiting, 
and  joined  this  happy  and  elegant  party,  for  such  it 
really  waa. 

I  had  now,  for  the  first  time,  on  opportunity  of 


forming  an  opinion  of  French  beauty,  the  asMmblage 
of  ladies  bei.ig  very  numeroos»  aad  all  of  them  most 
elegantly  dfi^ased.  Travelling,  and  the  imitatiTe 
arts,  have  given  a  most  surprising  uniformity  to  all 
the  fashions  of  dress  and  ornament :  and,  whatever 
may  be  said  to  the  contrary,  there  is  a  very  slight 
difiference  between  the  scenes  of  a  French  and  Eng- 
lish polite  assembly.  If  any  thing,  however,  be 
distinguishable,  it  is  more  in  degree  than  in  sub- 
stance. The  French  Dashions,  as  I  saw  them  here, 
differed  in  no  other  point  from  what  I  hod  seen  in 
London,  but  in  degrea  The  ladies  were  certainly 
more  exposed  about  the  necks,  and  their  hair  waa 
dressed  with  more  fancy;  but  the  form  was  in 
almost  every  thing  the  samei  The  most  elegant 
novelty  was  a  hat,  which  doubled  up  like  a  fan,  so 
that  the  ladies  carried  it  in  their  nands.  Hiiere 
were  more  colored  than  white  muslins;  a  variety 
which  had  a  pretty  effect  amongst  the  trees  and 
flowers.  The  same  observation  applies  to  the  gen- 
tlemen. Their  dresses  were  maae  as  in  England; 
but  the  pattern  of  the  cloth,  or  some  appendage  to 
it,  was  different  One  gentleman,  habited  m  a 
grass-colored  silk  coat,  had  very  much  the  ap- 
pearance pf  Beau  Mordecai  in  the  farce :  the  ladies, 
nowever,  seemed  to  admire  him,  and  in  some  con- 
versation with  him  I  found  him,  in  despite  of  his 
coat,  a  very  well  informed  man.  There  were  like- 
wise three  or  four  fancy  dresses ;  a  Dian,  a  wood- 
nymph,  and  a  sweet  girl  playing  upon  a  lute,  habit- 
ed according  to  a  picture  of  Calypso  by  David.  On 
the  whole,  there  was  certainly  more  fancy,  more 
taste,  and  more  elegance,  than  m  an  EUiglisn  party 
of  the  same  description :  though  there  were  not  so 
many  handsome  women  as  would  have  been  the 
proportion  of  such  an  assembly  in  Elnglaud. 

A  table  was  spread  handsomely  and  substantially 
under  a  very  large  and  lofty  marquee.  The  oat- 
side  was  very  prettily  painted  for  the  occasion — 
Venus  commemorating  her  birth  from  the  ocean. 
The  French  manage  these  things  infinitely  better 
than  any  other  nation  in  the  world.  It  was  neces- 
sary, however,  for  the  justice  of  the  compliment,  that 
the  Venus  should  be  a  likeness  of  Madame  St 
Quentin,  who  was  neither  very  young  nor  very 
handsome.  The  painter,  however,  got  out  of  the 
scrape  very  welL 

A  small  party  accompanied  me  into  the  village, 
which  was  lively,  and  had  some  very  neat  housesi 
The  peasantry,  both  men  and  women,  had  hats  of 
straw ;  a  manufactory  which  Mons.  St  Quentin  had 
introduced.    A  boy  was  reading  at  a  cottage  door. 
I  had  the  curiosity  to  see  the  book.     It  was  a  vo- 
lume of  MarmonteL    His  moUier  came  out,  invited 
us  into  the  house,  and  in  the  course  of  some  con- 
versation, produced  some  drawings  by  this  youth : 
they  were  very  simple,  and  very  m;isterly.     The 
ladies  purchased  them  at  a  good  price.    He  had 
attained  this  excellence  without  a  master,  and  Mono. 
St  Quentin,  as  we  were  informed,  had  been  so 
pleased  with  him,  as  to  take  him  into  his  honse. 
His  temper  and  manners,  however,  were  not  in 
unison  with  his  taste,  and  his  benefaetor  had  been 
compelled  to  restore  him  to  his  mother,  but  still 
intended  to  send  him  to  study  at  Paris.     The  boy^a 
countenance  was  a  direct  lie  to  Lavater;   his  air 
was    heavy,  and   absolutely  without  intelligene& 
Mons.  St  Quentin  had  dismissed  him  his  house  on 
account  of  a  very  malignant  sally  of  passion:   a 
horse  having  thrown  him  by  aecident,  the  yon-^g 
demon  took  a  knife  from  his  pocket,  and  deliberately 
stabbed  him  three  several  timea     Such  was  a  pea- 
sant boy,  now  seemingly  enveloped  in  the  interesting 
sunplicity  of  MarmonteL    How  inconsistent  is  what 
is  called  character  I 


